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TWENTY 


.SECOND  CONGRESS-SECOND  SESSION: 


„ox  BKCE««  3. 1B32.  TO  «4«»  3.  ^'^^^ 


DEBATES  IN  THE  SENATE. 


LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS, 
ikf  ATVF.— John  Holmes,  Fetep  Sprjgiic . 


of  the  senate.    It  r^«';*1-;Tul.«%"*eT&^^ 

he  requested  *'''*«;.  ^"^iP^^^nM  they  would 

should  be  »«ved  on  *» '^""J^.  »    preriding  officer. 

make  choUjeof  «H«»cmher  8e.»tor,  m^^^^^^  prcluieut  nr. 


«? 

^ 


VERMONT~S.mucl  *''^""»»'.,""';^  "^J^right,  Jr 
NEW  YORK-Chjrle.  E.  »"te™n  xSrc  Freling 
NEW  JEttSEV— Mahlon  DJckerson,  ineo"  -^ 

^vJS'i.lYLVANlX-George  M.  D.lb*.  Wiir,.m  Wilkin. 

SOUTH   CAUOLINA— Stephen    D.    MiUer,    J" 

GEORGIA-Goorgc  M.  Troup.  John  Fonryth. 
^vTiTlirKY-GeorEe  M.Bibb,  Henry  CUy. 

!^SSEiAu'^  L  White,  r.^-j^'^y 
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FIRST   BALI.OT. 

Mr.  White, 
Foot, 
Ttlew, 
Smith, 
BsLi, 

There  brine  no  ciiorce.  .he 'sen.tc  ;roceed"ed  to  a  se- 

cond  baJlot,  wlich  resulted  »  follows:  ^^ 

Mr.  Whitk,  •  •  g 

Ttlkb,  •  •  1-4 

SXITH,  *  '  '  3 

Foot,  -  '  *  j 

TEWNK»a«"— ""B"  "•  "  V  -r  -  ,,..^w"^''  1     ^,„ Sui  belnc  no  Jhoice,  U.e  Sci^te  proceeded  to 

^S{Jli^Ilir^S'.TSto:  '^^A.^^^rn...    ,.Ke':;!!r^c.  which  re«.lted  as  follows:^ 
k9J^.'?l^*^i^rHendricks.  John  Tipton.  1  Mr.  White.  -  „ 


INWANA-Wiirmn.  Hendricks,  J^^n  T  pto. 


1« 

Mr.  White,  -  j2 

TiLEii,  -  •  ^  3 

Smith,  -  "  '  j 

A  fo«rA°Mlot  was  U^n  h«l'with  U.'e  followmg  re«.lt: 

Ml.  White,  '  '  '  15 

Ttleii,  '  '  '  2 

The  S,^at'J  proceeded  to  a  fifth  ballot,  which  resulted 


1 


MoVDAT,  December  3,  1832. 

MTELl,  having  resigned  huiwatm  the  Sena  e^)  '  r  Tennessee   Ling  re- 

tLirty-two  meinber.  »PP-7,"K  "j^2^„3^'^oved  to  pro-       Tl.e  Hon.  Hvon  V.^X"-votoI  -as  ^ecUrirduly 
atorrtl^norS:«tpro\e.pore,whichwa.   eri^ajor^^^ 

'«;f;;VSim,EXTEB»idbe«^en^^^^ 

tention  of  aoroe  of  h»  friends  to  ''«^°*  *^''l.  to  sUte.  in       "  To  the  members  of  the  Se"'**'  ^'V~^,  'Lferred 
Uim  for  P^;!^"'*  r.ro  t««P°;;:^»:f  ^^^o5^^^^  the  a«tln8«»hea  hom,r  conferre 

'^';rpT;oSd'«<fr  ir/  SS?;" UntFon  l.  .he  aoor  1  by  their  vote . 
Vql.  IX.— 1 


\ 


GALES  &  BEATON'S  REGISTER 


SsVATfi.] 


VdoedBiU. — Sianding  Cammifieee, 


[DSCBM 


1832. 


"  No  person,  who  has  been  so  long  a  member^f  tliia 
body,  couUl  have  been  selected,  who  has  made  the  rules 
'  of  its  proceedings  less  an  object  of  his  study.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  make  my  errors  more  numerous  than 
might  be  anticipated,  and  will  throw  me  ollener  on  the 
kind  inihdgence  of  the  Senate. 

**  Whatever  my  errors  may  be,  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  tlicy  can  be  revised  and  corrected  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  member;  and  I  beg  every  one  to  believe, 
that  so  fiir  from  feeling  Inirt  at  the  correctness  of  my  de- 
cisions being  questioned,  it  will  be  matter  of  gratification, 
that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  may  be  taken,  m  every  in- 
stance, when  it  may  be  supposed  I  am  mistaken. 

"  Whatever  industry  antl  attefition  can  do  towards  re- 
moving defects  in  qtialiiications,  I  promise  shall  be  done; 
and  I  shall  take  the  chair,  determined  that,  in  anxious  de- 
sire to  do  that  winch  i|  just  towanls  every  member,  and 
that  which  will  most  promote  the  correct  discharge  of  the 
important  business  we  may  have  to  perform,  I  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  any  whahave  preceded  me." 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  messages  communicating 
the  election  of  Mr.  White  as  President  pro  tempore,  be 
sent  to  the  House  ofi  Representatives,  and  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  % 

Messrs.  Grvndt  and  FaKLiiraHVTSEar  were  appointed 
on  the  joint  committee,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  inform  him  of  the  readiness  of  the  two 
Houses  to  receive  from  him  any  communication;  and 

After  the  usual  resolutions  respecting  the  supply  of 
newspapers,  Sec.  the  Senate  adjourned. 


r 


i 


Tuesday,  DECKMBEn  4. 

I  sitting  to-day  was  occupied  in  receiving  and  read- 
le  President's  Message,  [for  which  see  Appendix] 


The 
ing  the 
of  which  5000  copies  were  oitlcred  to  be  printed. 


Wednesday,  Decbm rbr  5. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  to-day — the 
Senate  remaining  in  session  only  a  few  minutes. 


^ 


Thuksdaj,  December  6. 


The  President  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  containing  the  Trea- 
sury report  of  the  state  of  the  6nance.H,  for  the  year  1832; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

VETOED  BILL.    . 

p         The  following  message  was  received  from  the  President 
\    of  Uie  United  States:  ' 

,  Wasuixoton,  Decemuxr  6,  1832. 

;    To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  avail  myself  of  this  early  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
Senate,  in  wltich  it  originated,  tiie  hill  entitled  **An  act 
providing  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  States 
for  interest  on  advances  to  the  United  Slates,  made  during 
the  last  war,''  with  llie  reasons  which  induced  me  to  with- 
hold my  approbation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
failed  to  become  a  law. 

This  bill  was  presented  to  me  for  my  signature  on  the 
last  day  of  yotir  session,  and  when  I  was  compelled  to 
consider  a  variety  of  other  bills  of  greater  urgency  to  the 
public  service.     It  obviously  embraced  a  principle  in  the 
^dlowance  of  interest  different  from  that  which  had  been 
J  ^Sictioned  by  the  practice  of  the  accmmting  officers,  or 
'       ^  the  previous  legislation  of  Congress,  in  regard  to  ad- 
duces by  the  States,  and  without  an^  apparent  grounds 
/or  the  change. 

Previously  to  giving  my  sanction  to  so  great  an  exten- 
sion of  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  upon  accounts 


^r 


with  the  Government,and  which,  in  its  consequencessnd 
from  analogy,  might  not  only  call  for  large  payments  from 
the  Treasury,  but  disturb  the  great  mass  of  individual  ac- 
counts long  since  finally  settled,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
make  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  tliaii  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  do  previously  to  the  close  of  votir 
last  session.  I  adopted  this  course  the  more  readily,  from 
the  consideration  that  as  the  bill  contained  no  appropria- 
tion, the  States  which  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim 
Us  benefits  could  not  have  received  them  without  the 
fuller  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  principle  which    this  bill  aufhorizes,  varies  not 
only  from  the  practice  uniformly  adopted  by  many  of  the 
accounting  officers  in  the   case  of  individual  account.% 
and  in  those  of  the  States  finally  settled  and  closed  pre- 
viously to  your  last  session,  but  also  from  that  pursued 
under  the  act  of  your  last  session  for  tlie  adjustment 
and  settlement  of  the  claims  of-  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   This  last  act  prescribed  no  particular  mmlc  for  the 
allowance  of  interest,  which,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
the  directions  of  Congress  in  previous  cases,  and  with  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Auditor  by  whom  the  account  wns 
settled,  was  computed  on  the  sums  Expended  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  use  rikI  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  had  been  repaid  to  the  State,  and  tlie 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  were  deducted  from 
the  principal  sums,  exclusive  of  the  interest;   thereby 
stopping  future  interest  on  so  much  of  the  principal  as 
had  been  reimbursed  by  the  payment. 

I  deem  it  proper,  moreover,  to  observe,  tliat  both  un- 
der the  act  of  the  5th  of  August,  1790,  and  that  of  the 
12th  of  February,  1793,  authorizing  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  between  the  United  States  and  tlie  individual 
Slates,  arising  out  of  tlie  war  of  the  Ue volution,  the  in- 
terest on  these  accounts  was  computed  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  already  adverted  to,  and  from  which  the  bill 
now  returned  is  a  departure. 

With  these  reasons  and  considerations,  ]  return  tlie  bill 
to  the  Senate. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Deeemher  6,  1832. 

The  MessR^  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.    Adjourned  to  Monday. 

MoxDAY,  December  10. 

The  PRESIDENT  announced  to  the  Senate  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  standing  committees  for  the 
session : 

Ox  FoRBiGiT  Relatioxs. — Mcssrs.  Forsyth,  Ring,  Bell, 
Mang^im,  and  Tomlinson. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Smith,  Tyler,  Silsbee,  Johnston, 
and  Forsyth. 

^Ox  CoMKEilcB — Messrs.  King,  Dudley,  Silsbee,  John- 
ston, and  Bibb. 

Ox  Manufactures — Messrs.  Dickerson,  Clay,- Knight, 
Miller,  ami  Seymour. 

Ox  Aonicvi.TVRR — Messrs.  Seymour,  Brown,  Robin- 
son, Waggaman,  and  Foot. 

Ox  MiLiTA«:r  Apfaius — Messrs.  Benton,  Troup,  Kane, 
Clayton,  and  Tipton. 

Ox  THE  Militia — Messrs.  Robinson,  Clayton,  Wagga- 
man, Clay,  and  Hendricks. 

Ox  Natal  Appairs — Messrs.  Dallas,  Smith,  Bobbins, 
Webster,  and  Bibb. 

Ox  PuHLic  LAxns-^Mcsars.  Kane,  Tipton,  Moore, 
Holmes,  and  Prentiss. 

Ox  Peitate  Laxb  Claims — Messrs.  Poindexter,  Nau- 
dain,  Prentiss,  Rugglcs,  and  Knight. 

Ox  IxiiiAX  Appairs — Messrs.  Troup,  Benton,  Poin- 
dexter, WUkins,  and  Freling^iuysen. 

Ox  Claims — Messrs.  Buggies,  Bell,  Naudain,  Brown, 
and  Moore, 
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Public  LamU'^  Commercial  Statements. 


[SllTATIi 


\ 


Otc  thb  JuniciAVT — Messrs.  Wilkins,  Webster,  Fre- 
lin^hiiysen,  Grundy,  and  Mangtim. 

Ox  Tax  Post  Drrics  akd  Post  Roads — Messrs.  Grun- 
dy, Hin,  Ewing',  Tomltnson,  and  Buckner. 

Ok  Roaas  and  CAWALs^-Mesars.  Hendricks,  Spragtie, 
Dallms,  Hill,  and  Buckner. 

Ox    Pfissiovs — Messrs.  Foot,  Chambers,   Dickerson, 
Sprague,  and  Poindextcr. 

O5  Tm  DiSTaicT  or  Columbta — ^Messrs.  Chambers, 
Tyler,  Holmes,  Clayton,  and  Miller. 

On  thb  CoxTixsKXT  Fund— Messrs.  Knight,  Dudley, 
Slid  Tomlinson. 

Ox  CxenossiD  Bi£l8— Messrs.  Robbins,  Robinson, 
and  Euinr. 

After  (Sstributing^  the  various  subjects  of  tlic  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  the  appropriate  committees,  and  dis- 
pi^ng-  of  some  minor  business,  adjourned. 

TUKSDAT,  USCKXBER  11. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said,  it  would  be  recollected  that 
during  the  last  session  a  bill  bad  passed  the  Senate,  which 
orig-iAatod  in  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  appro- 
priate, for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sales  of  public  lands.  At  a  very  late  period  of  the  session 
tiiis  bill  was  sent  to  the  other  House;  and  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  that  circumstance,  and  probably  to  some  other 
ouses,  the  bill  had  not  been  definitively  acted  on  by 
that  Houke.  Ratlier,  he  would  say,  there  had  been  no 
express  decision  of  the  House  for  or  against  tho  bill.  It 
wus  indefinitely  postponed.  He  was  desirous  of  again 
'  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  question,  and, 
i>hould  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  last  ses- 
sioii,  to  aflford  the  other  House  the  opportunity  of  a  more 
full  examination  and  discussion  of  the  bill. 

He  therefore  gave  notice  tliat  he  would,  to-morrow, 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited 
time  the  proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

Mr.  WlLKfNS,  pursuant  to  notice,  a«)kcd  and  obtain- 
ed leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  due  to  certain  American  citizens  for  spoliations 
committed  by  France  on  their  commerce,  prior  to  the 
30th  September,  1800. 

The  bill  was  then  read  twice,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
WILK.1NS,  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 
uf  five  members. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  that  previous  to  the  balloting  for 
the  committee,  he  wished  to  remark  that,  as  it  was  pro- 
bable the  usual  courtesy  of  the' Senate  in  appointing  the 
mover  to  be  on  the  committee,  might  be  extended  to  him 
in  this  case,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  be  on  the  committee.     He  would  rather  that, 
in  lits  room,  some  ^ntleraan  might  be  appointed  who  was 
more  conversant  with  commercial  buisiness.    He  desired, 
Jiawever,  that  it  might  be  understood  that  he  had  in  no 
way  changed  his  original  opinions  on  tiie  subject  of  these 
cljums. 

l^he  PRESIDENT  replied  that  he  believed  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  appomt  the  committee. 

>ir.  WILKINS.  Then  I  wish  the  Chair  to  consider  my 
remarks  as  addressed  to  himself. 

Mr.  SMITH.  1  do  not  think  it  very  proper  to  appoint 
comroercial  gentlemen  on  this  committee.  They  might 
be  interested  in  the  result. 

Xhc  conversation  here  ceased. 

[The  following  members  were  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  compose  the  committee:  Messrs.  WcBSTzn,  Cuaxbcrs, 
1>l:0I.et,  Bmowx,  Ttlsr.] 

ELECTION  OF  CHAPLAIN. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  ekction  of  a  Cbi^- 


lain;  and  on  the  fourth  balloting  the  following   was  the 
result: 

FortheRev.  Mr.  PisK,  22 

Rev.  Mr.  RtrssxLi.,  12 

Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  4 

So  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piss  wasdeclared  to  be  elected. 
[He  received  nineteen  votes  on  the  first  ballot.] 
After  the  consideration  of  Executive  business, 
Adjourned. 


WfiDXESDAY,   DkCKMBER  12. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  CLAY,  agreeably  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlie  public  lands  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain  States. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice,  and  being  before  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  whole.  • 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  this  bill  had  been  before  two 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  had  beeh  passed  at 
the  last  session  by  a  considerable  nujority.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  there* would  be  no  necessity  for  its  refer- 
ence to  any  committee  at  this  session.  The  bill  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  one  which  had  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  change  in 
the  time  when  the  bill  would  take  effect,  if,  however,  it 
was  the  wish  of  any  Senator  that  the  bill  sliould  be  referred 
he  had  no  objection.  He  would  prefer  to  have  the  bill 
made  the  order  for  some  convenient  but  not  very  distant 
day,  when  it  might  be  taken  up  and  discussed.  If  agree- 
able to  the  Senate,  he  would  say  the  fourth  Monday  in 
this  month,  or  the  first  Monday  in  January.  He  did  not 
see  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  bill  to  a  committee^ 
but  if  any  gentleman  wished  that  course  to  be  taken,  he 
repeated,  he  should  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  KANE  said  ths)  it  would  be  recollected  that  this 
subject  had  recently  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands,  b^  the  reference  to  that  committee  of 
so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  the  public 
lands.  An  important  proposition,  indeed  a  new  one, 
had  come  from  the  Executive  on  the  subject  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  generally.  That  proposition  was  now  before 
the  committee;  and  he  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  Prom 
Kentucky  would  consent  to  a  reference  of  his  bill  to  the 
same  committee.  Mr.  K.  concluded  by  moving  this  refer- 
ence. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

INTEREST  TO  STATES. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  providing  for  the  final settlementsof  the  claims 
of  States  for  interest  on  advances  made  to  the  U.  States 
during  the  late  war. 

The  bill  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

After  notices  for  various  bills,  and  receiving  sundry 
resolutions,  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dxcxxbkii  tS. 

Mr.  SMITH,  instructed  b^  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Jlesohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected, with  as  little  dela^  as  fn:iy  be,  to  furnish  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  projet  of  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied 
upon  imports,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
him  in  his  annual  report. 

This  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day. 

COMMERCIAL  STATEMENTS. 

A  joint  resototion  offered  by  Mr.  SMITH,  to  provide 
for  printing  the  annual  statements  of  commerce  and  navt- 
gatwn  waa  then  taken  up. 
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Mr.  SMn*H  briefly  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induc- 
ed him  to  offer  this  resohition.  Keferring  to  the  act  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  these 
statements  anually  to  Congress  in  the  first,  meaning,  per- 
haps, the  first  Monday  of  December,  or  as  soon  after  as  pos- 
sible— be  complained  that  the  document  did  not  very  fre- 
quently find  its  way  to  the  members  until  the  session  liad 
terminated,  and  they  had  returned  to  their  homes.  He 
did  not  g^t  his  last  statement  until  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November*^  He  referred  to  the  great  but 
unsuccessful  exertions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Sec 


garded  the  calling  for  a  biil  as  derogatory  to  tlie  character 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYLER  regretted  that  on  a  mere  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  order  for  adjournment,  the  merits  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  Notwithstand- 
ing wliat  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
however,  he  should  still  calculate  on  iiavtng  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  He  reminded  that  gentleman  tliat 
the  existing  taw  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  communicate  to  Congress  all  the  information  concern- 
ing the  finances  of  tlie  country.    In  obedience  to  this 


retary  to  obtain  the  statements,  at  an  earlier  periotl,  from  I  law,  the  Secretary  had  stated  that  there  might  be  a  reduc- 


the  ofBcePB  who  had  to  prepare  the  details.  Hie  Secrc 
lary  hoped  to  send  in  the  next  statement,  by  tlie  1st  of 
February;  and  after  that  time,  it  would  be  long  before  it 
could  be  printed,  and  presented  to  the  members.  The 
object  of  lib  resolution  was  to  give  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  liave  the  document  printed  so  tliat  it  might  be 
printed,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  the  matter  was  furnished  from 
the  Department,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  difiicultv  arose  out  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting the  reports  of  the  various  officera  in  proper  time.  The 
Secretary  complained  tliat  he  could  not  get  them  in  time; 
imleas  some  penalty  could  be  inflicted  for  neglect  and  de- 
lay, he  did  not  see  how  tlie  officers  could  be  coerced  into 
greater  diligence. 

Mr.  HOLMES  admitted  tliat  there  was  groimd  for  com- 
plaint as  to  tlie  delay  in  furnishing  these  annual  statements. 
It  often  happened  that  they  were  not  received  until  long 
after  the  termination  of  the  session;  perhaps  not  before 
May  or  June,  instead  of  early  in  January.  The  report 
has  to  be  delivered  to  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
afterwards  to  be  printed.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  lead  to  the  printing  of  the  statements  beforehand, 
but  tlie  evil  would  not  thereby  be  remedied.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  I'reasury  gives  the  returns 
up  to  the  30th  of  September,  and  be  saw  no  reason  why 
the  report  should  not  be  made  before  the  1st  of  January. 
It  was  said  that  tliere  was  no  penal  sanction  to  the  law, 
and  that  the  officers  could  delay  their  returns  without  in- 
curring any  penalty.  It  is  so;  but  he  should  suppose  that 
neglect  could  be  prevented;  that  if  the  Secretary  could 
not  remove  an  offender,  he  could  report  his  neglect  to  the 
Preadent.  He  thought  the  subject  should  be  furtlier  con  • 
sidered,  and  witli  tliis  view,  he  moved  to  lay  tlic  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  FOliSYTU,  the  Senate  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

RECONSIDERATION. 

When  the  doors  were  re-opened,  a  motion  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  POINDRXTER  to  rc^:ousider  the  order  of 
the  Senate  to  adjourn  till  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  opportunity,  to-morrow,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  ottered  to-day  by -Mr.  Smith,  from  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Finance. 

When  Reporters  were  odmitlad,  Mr.  HOLMES  liad 
just  opposed  tlie  motion. . 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  succeeded  him  in  a  few  remarks 
in  oppo^tion  to  any  call  upon  tlie  Head  of  a  Department 
for  the  projet  of  a  bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  Senate  ought  to 
look  to  their  own  committees  for  draughts  of  bills,  and  to 
the  Departments  merely  for  information.  He  had  a  strong 
objection  to  sending  either  to  the  President,  or  any  one 
of  the  Departments,  for  a  bill.  He  would  look  to  the  re- 
gular committees  for  the  bills,  and  the  committees  would 
look  to  the  Departments  for  such  information  as  they 
might  require.  He  could  not  consider  tliis  resolution, 
therefore,  in  the  liglit  of  an  ordinary  call  for  information; 
and  whenever  it  aboukl  be  Uken  up«  be  woukl  record  his 
name  in  oppontton  to  it.  No^  that  he  was  ever  opposed 
to  call  on  tbe  Depai-tmenta  for  infonMftioiiy  but  that  oe  re- 


tion  in  the  revenue  to  tlie  amount  of  six  millions.  This 
was  tlie  broad  proposition  of  the  Secretary.  Was  not  the 
Senate  justifiecl  then  in  calling  upon  the  Secretary' to  state 
in  what  manner  this  reduction  could  be  effected?  Are 
we  not  to  call  on  him  to  furnish  a  bill  of  particulars  which 
we  may  make  the  basis  of  our  legislation?  The  resolution 
did  no  more  than  call  on  him  for  mich  bill  of  particulars. 
He  considered,  that  the  obiection  of  tlie  g^ntlem:in  from 
Mississippi  would  apply  with  great  force  to  any  other  of  the 
Departments;  but  for  tlie  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  did  not 
think  it  applicable  to  the  Treasury.  He  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  reconsider  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  a  few  words  against  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  against  the  resolution  itself.  Unlearned 
as  he  was  in  these  matters,  and  untutored  in  the  precise 
course  which  had  been  customary,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
call  on  any  body  but  tlie  regular  committees  of  that  body 
for  the  drtiught  of  a  bill.  The  Secretary,  it  W'as  true,  was 
required  to  furnish  all  information  concerning  his  Depart- 
ment, and  he  could  see  no  impropriety  in  his  furnishing 
the  Senate  with  details;  but  he  would  prefer  that  the  com- 
mittees should  exaniiiie  the  facts,  and  if  th'ev  agreed  with 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  main  points,  it  was  for  tiiem  to  go 
to  him  for  such  details  as  they  might  require:  as  a  matter 
concerning  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  he  should  feel  him- 
self called  on  to  oppose  the  course  which  was  now  sug- 
gested. He  would  not  call  on  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  projet  of  a  bill. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  reconsi- 
der; which  was  decided  in  the  negative — ^ayes  17,  noes  18. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


MOXDAT,    DSCKXBER    17. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Remhed^  Tliat  tlie  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  the  Senate,  witli  as  little  delay  as  practi- 
cable, a  detailed  statement  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manu&cture,  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  rate 
of  duties  ought  to  be  reduced,  specifying  particularly  the 
amount  of  reduction  on  each  article  separately,  so  as  ta 
produce  the  result  of  an  aggregate  reduction  of  thereve-^ 
nue  six  millions  of  dollars,  on  such  manufactures  as  arc 
classed  under  the  general  denomination  of  protected  arti- 
cles; and  tliat  he  also  append  to  such  report  an  enume> 
ration  of  articles  deemed  to  be  "  essential  to  our  national 
independence  in  time  of  war,  "and  which  tlierefore  ought* 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the. 
proposed  reduction  of  duties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  POINDEXTER,  tlic  resolution  wa» 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

CO^IMERCIAL  STATEMENTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SMITH,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  joint  resolution  offered  by  him  relative 
to  the  printing  of  the  annua]  statement  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Mr.  HOLMES  remarked,  tliat  be  liad  no  intention  of 
opposing,  nor  did  he  intend  to  propose  amending  the  re- 
solution. He  would  suggestt  however,  to  the  mover  to 
Avoid  the  supposition  that  the  intention  was  to  take  this 
portion  of  the  public  printing  from  the  public  printer. 
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ami  gSve  it  to  another;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
insert  an  amendment,  proviiling'  that  the  work  should  be 
executed  by  tlie  printer  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
greask^  He  presumed  this  arose  from  an  inadvertence  in 
drawing  the  resohition,  ami  had  made  the  sug^stion,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  idea,  that  might  otherwise  be  jbrmed, 
tliat  the  object  of  the  resokition  was  to  take  so  much  work 
from  the  public  printer.  He  regretted  that  the  resolution 
did  not  go  a  little  further,  (as  in  its  present  shape  it  was 
not,  in  bis  opinion,  calculated  to  reach  the  object  in  view,) 
ami  do  sometiiing  that  would  tend  to  procure  for  tliem  the 
<locttments  a  little  sooner,  which  would  make  some  provi- 
sion of  law  necessar)',  by  whidi  the  public  printer  would  be 
allowed  more  time  to  expedite  the  work.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  sanction  of  a  penalty  by  Con- 
gress would  be  neceaviry  to  prevent  any  remissness  on 
the  part  of  the  collectors,  as  the  Secretary  oY  the  'I'rca- 
fiury  niidoubtedly  had  it  in  his  power  to  report  any  dere- 
liction of  duty  to  tile  President,  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  the  oflTending  officer.  This  would  have  tlie  effect  to 
let  those  olficera  know  that  their  returns  must  be  made 
in  tioic  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  FOOT  said,  that  he  had  an  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion itself.  It  was  calculated  to  release  the  custom  house 
officers  from  making  their  returns.  Some  do  not  make 
their  returns  in  time.  If  the  Executive  cannot  enforce 
the  law  on  this  subject,  there  ought  to  be  an  enforcing 
act.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  documents  in 
seasmt.  Sir,  I  am  entirely  opposed^o  the  resolution  in  it»elf. 

Mr.  SMITH  observed,  that  it  was  ^niff^portant  to  h'mi 
individually,  whetlier  the  resolution  passed  or  not,  be- 
cause he  expected  hercaf\er  to  have  no  participation  m 
the  subject  of  it.  His  sole  object  was  the  future  conve* 
nience  of  the  Senate,  and  to  expedite  the  public  business. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to  this  subject,  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  of  the  last  session,  and 
the  acknowledged  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  late 
receipt  of  this  important  document  referred  to.  Now  his 
resolution  went  to  remedy  completely  the  inconveniences 
complained  of;  for  a  part  of  the  i*eturns  embraced  in  this 
-very  document,  were  already  received  by  the  Titrasiiry 
Bepartment,  and  could  now  be  put  to  press  if  the  depart- 
ment had  the  power  to  print  it{  and  then  the  remaining 
parts  could  be  printed  as  received.  The  public  printer, 
Mr.  S.  said,  had  much  to  do,  and  of  an  important  nature, 
at  the  very  time  this  document  usually  came  in,  (1st  Ja- 
Jiuary.)  it  would  take  much  time  even  to  examine  tlic 
)n*oof  sheets,  as  couslstinguf  nice  and  great  calculations, 
in  figure  work;  and  indeed  he  did  not  believe  that  two 
proof  readers  could  do  it  in  two  weeks.  Now  all  this 
<:oul4  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  It 
was,  as  lie  said  before,  no  object  to  him;  his  only  object 
was  the  convenience  of  the  Senate  hereafter. 

3lr.  FOOT  again  remarked,  that  the  honorable  Senator 
liail  said  well,  that  wc  ought  not  to  legislate  for  ourselves 
as  individuals.  Sir,  I  do  not  aim  to  legislate  fur  myself, 
hiM.  /or  my  country:  and  this  is  a  duty  which  I  wilf  not 
yiekl  or  abandon  while  1  Iwve  a  standing  on  this  floor. 

>lCr  SMITH  said,  he  bad  not  intended  to  convey  tlie 
idea  that  they  were  legislating  for  themselves.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expediting  the  public  business. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said,  that  he  too  never  had  any  idea  of 
legislating  for  himself,  though  he  did  nut  expect  to  be 
here  again.  I'here  are  many  of  us,  he  said,  not  legis- 
luting  for  ourselves  but  for  posterity,  except,  indeed, 
some  bachelors,  who  could  not  legislate  for  their  pos- 
terity. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
measure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Senate  sometime?  to 
print  the  usual  number,  and  sometimes  an  extra  number. 
On  tittf  paint  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  compe- 
tent to  decide.    But  there  is  another  objection  to  a  trans- 


fer, as  proposed  by  the  resolution.  It  would  give  more 
power  of  public  patronage  to  one  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, which  they  already  possess  to  a  disproportionate 
amount.  Tlie  Secretary  may  give  the  printing  of  the  do- 
cuments to  any  printer  he  chooses;  therebv  releasing  him 
from  that  responsibility  to  Congress  which  rests  on  their 
own  public  printers.  I  move,  then,  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, by  inserting  after  the  word  printed,  ••  by  the  printer 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Kepresentatives." 

The  question  was  then,  tiken,  and  Mr.  P's  amendment 
was  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  BIBU  said,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  this 
resolution .  He  would  read  to  tlie  Senate  the  law  of  Con- 
gress providing  fur  the  transmission  to  Congress  of  these 
statements  at  each  session.  [Mr.  B.  here  read  the  law.] 
Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  do  we  mean  to  change  this  law  of  Con- 
gress by  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  and  provide  tluit  the 
statements  shall  be  sent  ready  printed,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treas4iry,  to  the  members  at  their  respective  homes, 
and  in  his  own  time,  instead  of  laying  them  before  Congress^ 
When  the  statements  are  sent  to  us,  said  Mr.  B.,  we  have 
them  under  our  own  control,  and  can  dispose  of  them  as  we 
please;  but  it  will  be  quite  otherwise  should  the  resolution 
pass.  He  believed  that  the  Secretar)*  of  the  Treasury  had  it 
in  his  power  to  send  in  the  statements  in  time  for  Con- 
gress to  print  them  before  its  adjournment;  and  he  should 
Uke  to  know  who  were  the  persons  not  performing  their 
sespective  duties,  in  time  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  B.,  I,  for  oiie,  am  covetous  of  that  portion  of 
patronage  of  the  Government  possessed  by  the  two  Hodses 
of  Congress,  and  am  not  disposed  to  deprive  them  of  it, 
to  bestow  it  on  any  of  tiie  Executive  departments. 

Mr.  S.MITH  said^  the  resolution  is  not  opposed  to  the 
law.  The  only  difference  from  the  usual  practice,  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution,  is,  that  the  documents  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  not  in  manuscript,  but  in  print. 
The  whole  object  of  tlie  resolution  is  to  save  time.  The 
reports  of  collections  must  be  made  up  after  the  20th  of 
September.  If  the  documents  were  placed  before  the 
Senate  by  the  Ist  of  January,  their  action  upon  them 
could  not  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  March.  The  public 
printers,  from  their  numerous  engagements,  are  not  able 
to  print  them  in  time.  It  is  difficult  to  collate  and  copy 
the  documents.  Two  men  could  not  do  it  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  The  Secretary  could  have  them  printed  as  they 
were  made  out.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  they 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  print,  and  not  in  ma- 
nuscript: not  to  the  individual  members  of  Congress,  as 
the  gentleman  had  intimated,  but  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Last  session  an  extra  number  was  printed: 
they  were  not  delivered  to  members,  but  to  tiie  House. 
There  is  no  power  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  He  is 
bound  to  present  the  usual  ntimber.  The  resolution 
cannot  inteferc  with  the  law.  The  Secretary  is  required 
by  the  law  to  submit  his  report  by  the  fii-st  of  December, 
or  as  soon  after  as  posiublc.  The  Senate  want  to  have 
tiie  documents  e;irly,  no  matter  whether  in  print  or  ma- 
nuscript, so  that  they  can  act  upon  them  during  the  ses- 
sion. He  saw  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  mode: 
he  only  wislied  for  convenience.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
documents  from  manuscript  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

Mr.  POINDEXTEU  said,  the  resolution  seemed  to  in- 
volve some  difficulties,  and  he,  fur  one,  wislied  for  time 
for  further  consideration.  He  would,  therefore,  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table.     - 

l*he  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  without  a 
division. 

TARIFF  DUTIES. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  orders  of 
the  day, 

,    Tlie  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  SMITH,  on 
lliursday,'  being  under  consideration; 

Rtaohedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiitsiiry  be  direct- 
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ed,  with  as  little  deUy  as  may  be,  to  furnish  the  Senate 
with  the  projet  of  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied 
upon  imports,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  him  in  his  annual  report.^ 

Mr.  TYLER  said  that  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  prevailing  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  to  adopt  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate.  It  had  been  adopted 
without  opposition,  and  seemed  to  meet  the  entire  appro> 
bation  of  all  the  members,  save  one.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  had  come  before  the  Senate.  He  intended 
it  for  good.  He  tliought  a  speedy  action  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  was  indispensably  necessary;-  that  it  was  due 
to  the  country,  to  tlie  condition  of  the  finances,  and  de^ 
manded  by  the  fearful  crisis  into  which  our  affairs  had 
been  unfortunately  plunged.  A  great  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  definitive  action — powerful,  well  sustained,  and  effi- 
cient action — was  necessary  to  nve  the  country.  The 
subject  could  not  be  blinked,  and  he,  for  one,  resting 
upon  the  principles  on  which  he  liad  all  his  life  acted, 
was  ready  for  action.  He  was  not  for  shedding  blood  in 
civil  strife,  but  for  prompt  legislation,  which  would  lieal 
the  wounds  of  the  country.  He  found  himself,  however, 
differing  with  some  of  those  with  who(n  he  commonly 
acted,  and  without  whose  aid  the  resolution  covild  not  be 
carried.  Some  objected  for  one  cause,  and  some  for 
another.  He  hoped  that  those  objections  would  yi«ld  to 
better  reflection,  and  that  those  who  agreed  in  the  main, 
would  not  differ  about  unessentials.  For  the  present,  he 
declined  to  press  the  subject,  and  moved  to  lay  tlie  reso- 
lution on  the  table. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  onlered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

-  On  motion  of  Mr.  SMITH,  the  Senate  then  proceedeil 
to  the  consideration  of  Executive  business.     After  which. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  DscKMBxa  18. 

THE  TATUFF. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  POINDEX- 
TER  being  taken  up, 

Mr.  SMITH  requested  that  the  resohition  might  lie 
over  for  the  present  to  allow  time  for  examination . 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
suffer  the  resolution  to  lie  over.  But  as  it  was  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  labor  it  would  impose  on  the  Depart- 
ment, that  it  should  be  speedily,  actca  on,  he  gave  notice 
that  he  should  call  the  resolution  up  for  consideration  on 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

After  forwarding  a  number  of  bills,  and  disposing  of 
sundry  minor  matters. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  DscEMBEnl9. 

REVENUE  FRAUDS. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
SPRAGUE,  was  taken  up: 

Betolyedt  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  by  prohibiting 
officers  of  the  customs  from  trading  in  articles  not  sulgect 
to  duty. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE,  in  a  very  few  words,  stated  that  he 
had  been  induce<l  to  ofler  this  resolution  in  consequence 
of  letters  which  liad  reached  him  from  sources  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  communicating  the  fact  that  great 
frauds  were  committed  by  officers  of  the  customs,  carry- 
ing on  a  traffic  in  articles  not  subject  to  duty.  Having 
received  (liis  information  from  quarters  entitled  to  weight, 
he  wished  it  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  examine  and  report  whether  some  legal  provision  to 
prevent  these  frauds  might  not  be  expedient. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


MISSOURI   CANAX.. 

The  bill  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  State  to  opeii  a 
canal  in  the  Big  Swamp,  between  the  counties  of  Cape 
Girardeau  and  Scott,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  river 
St.  Francois,  and  the  river  Mississippi,  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  after  a  brief  explanation  by  Mr.  BUCKNER,  of 
the  condition  of  the  lands  through  which  the  canal  was 
proposed  to  be  made,  was  reported  without  amendment. 

MU.  SPRAGUE  put  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  which  was  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  State,  and  whether  the  whole  of  it  came 
under  the  denomination  of  a  swamp? 

Mr.  BUCKNER  repliM  that  it  was  intended  to  give 
two  and  a  half  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal',  and  that 
the  swamps  extended  six  miles.  There  was  very  little 
good  land  which  was  not  inundated,  and  most  of  that  was 
settled  by  public  or  other  grants.  These  persons  were 
protected  by  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SPRAGUE,  who  wished  time  for 
further  information,  the  bill  was,  for  the  present,  Uid  on 
the  table. 

PUNISHMENT  OF   CRIMES. 

The  bill  supplementary  to  an  Act  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  &c.  was  i*ead  a  second  time. 

Tlic  bill  being  in  committee,  some  discussion  took 
place  in  reference  to  its  various  details,  in  Which  Messrs. 
DALLAS,  CHAMBERS,  EWING,  HOLMES,  WlL- 
KINS,  TYLER,  MAN  GUM,  and  BIBB,  participated. 

The  discussion  chjefly  related  to  that  clause  of  the  bill 
which  prescribes  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, from  one  year  to  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,^  for  persons  convicted  of  having  counterfeit  notes 
in  their  possession.  This  discretion  was,  on  one  side, 
deemed  too  g^eat  to  be  vested  in  any  court,  because  five 
years  solitary  confinement  is  a  punii<hment  equal  to  death . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  insisted  that,  in  such  case  as 
was  provided  for  by  the  clause,  tjic  inception  of  the 
offence  ought  to  be  punished  as  severely  xis  its  consum- 
mation. Some  amendments  were  made  in  tlie  details  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  BIBB,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Tucrsdat,  Dsf  embes  20. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  from  the  Select  t^ommittee  on 
French  Spoliations,  reported  a  bill  similar  to  one  before 
the  Senate  at  the  list  session,  with  a  verbal  amendment, 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  took  occasion  to  state,  that,  as  the 
chairman  of  tlie  committee  was  absent,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  call  up  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion luitil  they  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in 
his  place. 

After  disposing  of  a  number  of  petitions,  resolu- 
tions, and  private  bills. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  Dkcshber  24. 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

After  the  Senate  had  disposed  of  some  other  morning 
business, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now 
coiijiider  the  following  resolution,  which  he  offered  dn 
the  17th  instant: 

liesoloedt  'I1i.it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Senate  with  as  little  delay  as  prac* 
ticable,  a  detailc<l  statement  of  the  articles  of  foreign 
%rowtli  or  manufacture,  on  which,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
preseat  rate  of  dutiei  ou^t  to  be  reduced,  specifying 
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particularly  the  amount  of  reduction  on  each  article  sep- 
arately, so  as  to  produce  the  result  of  an  ajirgrcgate  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  six  niillions  of  dollars,  on  such 
nuinuiactures  as  are  classed  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  protected  articles;  and  that  he  also  append  to  such 
report  an  euumeratio|i  of  articles  deemed  to  be  *'  essen- 
tial to  our  national  independence  in  time  of  war;"  and 
which  tlierefore  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties. 

Mr.  SMITH  said,  tluit  as  the  Senate  was  now  thin,  he 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wotdd  suffer  his  reso- 
lution to  continue  on  the  table,  until  after  the  holidays. 

Two  of  the  Committees  of  the  otlier  House,  as  he 
was  informed,  liad  been  for  tome  time  past  engaged  in 
.  the  preparation  of  a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  had  received 
the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  their  work, 
having  bad  repeated  conferences  with  tliat  oflicer  to 
ascertain  his  views.  He  hope<l,  therefore,  that  the  reso- 
iution  wot/fd  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  table  a  few  days, 
until  the  Senate  should  be  fuller  than  at  present. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  stated  that  it  had  been  his  Inten- 
tion,  pursuant  to  notice  which  he  had  given,   to  call  up 
this  reflolation  for  consideration  on  Thursday  last;  but  it 
would  be  recollected  that,  on  that  day,  the  Senate  went 
very  early    into  the    consideration  of  Executive  busi- 
ness, and  tluit,  in  tliis  way,  his  intentions  had  been  frus- 
trated.    If  th'is  resolution  involved  any  important  prin- 
ciple, he  should  have  no  objection  to  acquiesce  in  the  sug- 
gcstion  of  the  Senators  from  Maryland,  and  to  suffer  it 
to  Vie  over  for  the  present.     But  it  was  nothing  ihorc 
than  a  call  for  information  constructed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  involving  no  principle,  and  asking  for  informa- 
tion, the  importance  of  which  at  the  present  moment  was 
obvious  to  every  member  of  the  Senate.    If  the  Senate 
were  to  Iwe  any  of  the  information  called  for  by  his 
resolution,  it  ought  to  he  in  their  possession  immediately 
ndtr  the  holidayi^  if  possible,  in  order  that  they  might 
proceed  to  action  upon  it  without  delay,  as  this  was 
the  short  session.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  there  could 
be  any  opposition  to  the  resolution  itself.     It  would  be  out 
of  place,  while  considering  it,  to  g^  into  a  discussion  of 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  tariff  qucstioh;  and 
the  only  views  which  could  present  themselves  would  be 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  not  to  call  for  the  infor- 
mation, whether  such  course  would  be  at  all  disrespectful 
to  any  branch  of  tlie  Government;  and  whether  the  infor- 
mation required  would  be  useful  in  aiding  the  Senate  to 
form  just  conclusions  on  the  great  questions.     All  other 
dcljate  would  be  entirely  premature. 

He  hoped  the  Senate  would  now  agree  to  consider  the 
resohition:  and  if  there  should  be  found  any  thing  ob- 
jectionable, either  in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  or  in 
tl>e  details  of  information  for  which  it  asked,  the  Senate 
could  dispose  of  it  in  such  way  as  tlieir  wisdom  should  di- 
rect. At  all  events,  he  trusted  that  his  motion  to  take  up 
tlie  resolution  would  prevail. 

Mr.  KING  said  that  he  did  not  ordinarily  object  to  the 
consideration  of  resolutions  calling  for  information,  but 
he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion would  not  now  i)e  considered.     The  subject  itself 
properly  belonged  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  committee  of  that  branch  were  now  ready  with  a  report 
on  tJie  subject,  which  would  have  been  probably  made 
to-d»y,  had  the  House  been  in  session,  and  would  not, 
he  presumed,  be  postponed  beyond  Wednesday.     A  re* 
solution  very  shnilar  to  the  present  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Senate  but  a  few  days  since;  and  the  under- 
standing was,  that  the  subject  should  not  be  again  taken 
lip  until  the  other  House  had  acted  upon  it.     This  reso- 
lution appeared  to  him  to  differ  from  that  in  no  essential 
point,  and  ought  also  to  lie  over,  and  then  the  two  reso- 
lutions could  be  considered  together. 

To  tlie  latter  part  of  this  resoltstion^  however,  he  would 


now  state  that  he  had  a  particular  objection.  It  asked  fur 
**  an  enumeration  of  articles  deemed  to  be  essential  to  our 
national  independence  in  time  of  war,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties."  He  con- 
tended that  this  part  of  the  requisition  ought  not  to  go  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  to  be  addressed  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  within  whose  province  it  would  natural- 
ly come  to  answer  such  interrogatory.  He  wished  that 
this  resolution  might  lie  until  \\\e  House  had  come  to 
some  action  on  the  subject,  and  then  both  the  resolutions 
before  the  Senate  could  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
together. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  again  rose  to  reply.  He  had 
hoped  that  no  Senator  would,  on  the  present  motion  to 
consider,  have  touched  the  body  of  the  resolution;  but  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  done  so,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  agreeing  to  the  consideration,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  of  opinion  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
resolution  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
It  might  be  so,  but  if  it  was,  the  course  was  new  to  him. 
He  would  briefly  give  the  reason  which  had  induced  him 
to  give.to  the  inquiry  the  direction  which  he  had  chosen. 
He  then  referred  to  the  message  of  the  President,  in 
which  it  was  suggpested  that  it  would  be  found  expedient 
to  reduce  the  duties  to  the  necessary  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  following  up  this 
principle,  afler  a  variety  of  views,  liad  echoed  tliis  sen- 
timent of  the  Executive.  As  to  the  technical  objections, 
therefore,  which  had  been  taken  to  the  reference  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  thought  it  was  disposed  of  by 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Secretary.  How  was  the 
Senate  to  decide  what  articles,  '*  essential  to  our  national 
independence  in  time  of  war,"  were  deemed  by  the  Se- 
cretary as  entitled  to  exemption .  If  the  views  of  tlic'  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Secretaiy,  one  gentleman  might  tell  you  that  he  consi- 
dered woollens  as  one  of  these  "  essential  articles,"  be- 
cause they  enter  into  the  neceasary  clothing  of  the  soldier 
in  time  of  war.  Another  gentleman  would,  with  equal 
truth,  and  on  equally  good  reasoning,  tell  you  that  cotton 
was  one  of  these  articles  "essential  to  our  national  inde- 
pendence in  time  of  war."  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
what  the  message  and  the  report  of  the  SecreUry  meant! 
He  wished  to  see  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary.  And  the 
information  could  be  Airnished  under  the  eye  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  by  any  officer  he  might  select. 

And  why  was  all  this  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of 
liis  resolution?  One  gentleman  had  said  that  the  other 
House  ought  to  act,  in  the  first  instance.  Another  stated 
tliat  the  Senate  ought  to  let  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
communicate  liis  views  sub  rosa.  Now,  he  wanted  to  see 
what  the  Secretary  mtant  by  his  generalities.  He  want- 
ed the  Secretary  to  show  his  hand.  He  desired  to  know 
what  he  meant  when  he  talked  of  a  reduction  of  six  mil- 
lions of  duties.  The  situation  of  the  country  at  this  mo- 
ment was  very  imposing,  and  demands  the  early  action  of 
Congress.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  known 
whether  the  existing  law  is  to  be  abandoned,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  adhered  to.  If  tlie  decision  shall  be  to  adhere 
to  the  present  tarifl'  law,  let  it  be  quickly  made,  that  the 
public  attention  njay  be  fixed.  But  now,  since  the  is- 
suing of  a  certain  paper,  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, all  was  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  presumed,  would  give  the  informa- 
tion which  was  req\iired,  without  hesitation;  and  the  Se- 
nate would  then  be  in  possession  of  materials  for  a  just 
decision.  To  himself  it  was  matter  of  some  surprise, 
that  when  one  honorable  Senator  wanted  information  on 
a  particular  subject,  another  honorable  Senator,  who  may 
have  had  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  the  knowledge, 
and  who,  therefore,  did  not  reqtiire  the  lights  asked  for, 
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should  rise  in  his  place  to  start  objections  to  the  inquiry. 
Discussion  of  the  subject  was  now  out  of  place.  In  or- 
der to  test  ttie  sense  of  the  Senate  on  his  motion,  and  to 
ace  how  gentlemen  voted,  he  would  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

A  sufficient  number  rising  to  sustain  the  call,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  then  ordered. 

Mr.  S.\llTII  snid  ihat  it  devolved  on  him  to  state  some 
of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  vote  against  the 
consideration  of  this  resohition  at  the  present  time.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  said  tliat  he  wished  to  draw 
from  the  Secretary  his  scheme  as  to' the  reduction  of  the 
duties.  Now,  the  Committee  on  Finance  had  presented  a 
resolution  expressly  calling  for  this  ischeme,  in  the  most 
plain  and  practical  form,  that  of  a  bill.  The  honorable 
Senator  had  objected  to  that  resolution,  because  it  called 
for  a  bill. 

Mr.  POIND  EXTER  explained  that  he  thought  bills 
should  originate  in  the  legislative  branch,  and  with  the 
Executive  departments. 

Mr.  S.MITH  resumed.  If  that  resolution  had  been 
adopted,  tlie  Senate  would  have  been  furni.shed  with  a 
bill,  embracing  every  item  on  whfph  a  reduction  of  duties 
was  contemplated.  He  then  advcKed  to  the  distinct  cha- 
racter of  the  message  of  the  Executive,  and  tJie  reports 
from  the  Secretaries,  and  contended  that  the  views  in  the 
fortner,  did  not,  of  necessity,  control  those  in  the  latter. 
A  call,  in  reference  to  articles  essential  in  war,  might  be 
dire<;^ed  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but 
could  not  be  properly  addressed  to  any  other  department. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  stated  that  this  i-eso* 
lution  embraced  no  important  principle.  Now,  he  (.Mr. 
S.)  thought  it  touciied  one  of  great  importance.  He  re- 
collected that  Congress  called  on  General  Hamilton  for 
his  opinions.  The  opinions  of  that  gentleman  had,  at 
that  time,  great  weight  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  peo> 
pie;  they  had  g^eat  influence  on  almost  all  the  opposition. 
He  recollected  that  Mr.  Giles  protested  against  calling  on 
the  Secretary  for  his  opinions,  and  the  call  was  also  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Madison,  John  Nicholas,  and  others.  The 
ground  taken  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  furnish  only  facts  when  they  were  required,  and  that  it 
was  for  Congress  to  construct  opinions  out  of  these  fucts. 
The  information  which  was  now  asked  by  the  resolution 
would  have  no  influence  on  his  mind,  or  on  his  course, 
-although  it  might  have  its  weight  with  other  Senators. 
He  was  opposed  to  calling  on  any  head  of  department  for 
his  opinions.  It  was  only  for  them  to  furnish  the  facts. 
The  resolution  involved  the  principle  which  had  been  tlis- 
cussed  in  1797.  He  would  not  consent  now  to  call  on  the 
Secretary  for  his  opinions,  any  more  than  he  did  then, 
when  be  opposed  the  practice  on  principle.  He  was  in- 
disposed to  array  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  against  his 
own,  or  those  of  other  Senatoi*s.  lie  was,  therefore, 
against  the  motion  to  consider. 

Mr.  HOLMES  expressed  the  difficulty  he  had  to  com- 
prehend precisely  what  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  concerning  opinions.  That  Senator,  it  appear- 
ed, although  he  would  not  call  on  the  Secretary  for  his 
opinions,  would  have  no  objection  to  call  on  him  for  a  bill. 
Now,  what  w.as  a  bill  but  opinions, 

Mr.  SMITH.     "Fucts." 

Mr.  HOLMES  resumed.     A  bill  was  framed  in  consc- 

3uence  of  opinions,  and  to  embody  them.  And  when  a 
istinction  was  taken  between  an  opinion  and  a  bill,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  diii'erencc, 
unless  the  bill  called  for  was  not  to  be  received  as  the  opi- 
nion of  the  framer.  In  reporting  a  bill  an  opinion  was 
given  on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  so  that, 
as  regarded  the  requisition  for  the  opinions  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  present  and  the  previous  resolution  were  the 
same  thing.  If  the  Senate  was  to  act  at  all  on  the  resolu- 
tion,  he  thought  it  not  material  whether  it  was  now,  or  at 


another  tiroe^  but  if  the  information  were  to  be  asked  for 
from  the  Department,  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  it  would  carry 
an  appearance  as  if  no  member  of  the  Senate,'  or  any  one 
else,  could  draw  a  bill,  in  terms  of  technical  accuracy,  but 
a  clerk  of  a  Department.  He  was  unwilling  to  let  it 
go  forth  to  the  world  that  a  Senator  could  not  frame  a  bill; 
and  would  prefer  that  the  necessary  information  sliould  be 
asked  for  informally. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  consider 
the  resolution,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Ew- 
in^.  Foot,  Frelinghuvsen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight, 
Mdler,  Moore,  Poinclextcr,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggltrs, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tipton,  Tomlinson — ^20. 

Nats. — Iklessrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dudley, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Sprague,  Tyler,  White,  Wdklns— 15. 

So  the  Senate  ag^'ced  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  again  read,  and  Mr.  POIN- 
DEXTEU  modified  it,  by  inserting  afler  the  words  **  six 
millions  of  dollars,"  the  words  '*as  expressed  hi  his  annu- 
al report," 

Mr.  KING  considered  the  modification  which  had  just 
been  made  as  rendering  the  resolution  still  more  objec- 
tionable. There  was  no  such  expression  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary,  as  was  attributed  to  it  by  the  mo- 
dification. The  resolution  referred  soleljr  to  what  were 
termed  «  protected  articles. "  Such  was  not  the  language 
of  the  report  of  the  SecretaiH-.  The  language  of  the  let- 
ter was  principally  on  protected  articles,  and  did  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  reduction  on  protected  articles  exclusively. 

He  did  not  understand  what  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi meant  by  persons  having  information  in  their  possession, 
which  other  gentlemen  did  not  possess;  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary would  give  his  opinion  sub  roaa.  He  was  certain 
there  was  nothii%  in  his  language  to  warrant  the  impres- 
sion that  any  gentleman  were  in  possession  of  exclusive 
information.  He  knew  of  non^.  Arid  as  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  assured  that  that  officer  would 
not  shrink  from  an  avowal  of  his  opinions;  but  that  lie 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  show  his  hand. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  other  House 
had  been  laboring,  with  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  frame  a  bill,  and  were  now  ready  to  make 
their  report.  So  also  the  Committee  on  Manufricturcs  had 
been  occupied  in  a  similar  labor.  He  thought  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  wait  for  the  result  of  their  labors,  before 
they  proc;:'eded  to  act  on  the  subject. 

But  he  had  another,  and  a  still  stronger  objection  to  the 
resolution.  It  was  a  call  on  the  Treasury  Department  for 
information  which  was  not  within  its  province.  Why 
should  ^  call  be  made  on  the  Treasury  Department  for  an 
enumeration  of  munitions  of  war,  small  arms,  and  similar 
necessary  articles,  when  there  was  in  existence  a  Depart- 
ment of  War?    Let  the  call  be  made  there. 

I'he  resolution,  he  regarded,  as  not  doing  justice  to 
the  Secretary.  It  imputed  to  him  expressions  for  which 
he  was  not  lo  be  held  responsible,  and  was  calcidated  .to 
produce  erroneous  impressions.  And  it  called  on  him 
for  information  which  was  not  within  his  reach.  The  re- 
solution might,  with  more  propriety,  be  addressed  lo  the 
President,  and  he  could  send  it  to  a  proper  officer  for  a 
reply. 

When  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
received  last  session  from  the  Department,  it  met  whh  op- 
position on  every  side,  and  was  finally  defeated;  Ind  it 
was  probalUc  that  his  communication  now  would  meet  with 
a  similar  fate.  He  would  now  make  a  proposition  which 
would  free  the  resolution  from  the  objection  which  he  felt 
tQ  it  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  KING  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  following 
words: 

"  And  that  he  also  append  to  such  report  an  enumera- 
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tion  of  articles  deemed  to  be  <  essential  to  our  national  in- 
dependence in  time  of  war/  and  whicl),  therefore,  ought, 
in  nis  opinion,  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  duties." 

Mr.  BROWN  then  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  offered  some  days  since  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance- 

Hie  resolution  being  read, 

Mr  BROWN  then  said  that  he  should  vote  against  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Afissnssippi,  even  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  should  succeed. 
He  preferred  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
He  relt  assured  that  the  Secretary  would  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  his  views.  In  the  report  which 
he  had  already  sent  in,  he  had  exhibited  canaor,  frank- 
ness, and  an  admirable  system  of  doctrines,  which  enti- 
tled him  to  confidence.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  Senate  ought  to  suspend 
their  action  on  this  subject  because  the  House  had  not  yet 
acted.  -  At  a  moment  of  such  deep  importance,  when  the 
harmony,  and,  perhaps,  the  integnty  of  the  Union  are  in 
danger,'  he  thought  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  but 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  act  at  once . 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
seemed  to  object  to  a  call  for  opinions  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. Did  that  gentleman  recollect  that,  in  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  finances,  he 
confined  himself  to  statements  of  facts  principally }  It  was 
thought,  by  some  members  of  Congress,  that  he  should 
be  called  on  to  communicate  his  opinions.  The  demo- 
cratic party  were  opposed  to  a  call  for  opinions.  But 
now  it  had  become  a  fashion  witli  the  departments  to 
volunteer  their  opinions.  The  rcpon  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  contained  opinions  expressed  in  general 
terms,  and  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  call  for  specifi- 
cations. 

It  would  be  recollected  by  the  Senate,  that  this  w:is  not 
a  new  practice.  At  the  lust  session,  they  had  called  on 
rhc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  opinions  as  to  the 
reduction  of  duties.  The  call  was  made,  as  it  appeared 
cut  the  Journal  now  before  him.  The  call  might  with  as 
much  propriety  be  made  now,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  as  ready  as  he  was  before  to  give 
his  opioioDS  on  the  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  liad  raised  an  objection  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  because  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  liad  not  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  point,  but  had  confined  himself  to  the  pro- 
tected articles.  He  would  read  what  the  Secretary  had 
said  on  the  subject,  because  if  he  had  not  touched  this 
point,  it  might  be  improper  for  the  Senate  to  meddle 
with  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Foksbsxtea  read  a  paragraph  from  the  re- 
part  which  adverted  to  the  propriety  of  giving  especial 
protection  to  articles  which  were  necessary  to  the  prcser- 
vittoii  of  our  national  independence.] 

'Hiun  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary  proposed  to  ex- 
empt articles  which  were  <*  essential  to  the  national  inde- 
pendence in  time  of  war,"  showing  that  there  existed  ti 
strict  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  between  the 
Frebidcnt  and  Secretary.  It  was^id  that  the  Secretary, 
in  the  construction  of  his  annual  report,  acted  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  views  of  tlie  President.  He  did  not  so  un- 
derstaad  it.  He  had  always  supposed  that  the  Cabinet 
acted  in  subservience  to  the  President,  more  especially 
in  the  suggestion  of  any  new  views.  Would'  it  not  arp- 
pear  atrange  if  one  of  the  Secretaries  should  assume  the 
right  to  declare  war.^  Had  not  the  President  a  right  to 
control  their  opinions?  Could  he  not  remove  them  when 
be  found  that  they*  were  no  longer  disposed  to  act  under 
bis  control? 

As  to  articles  which  are  necessary  in  time  of  war,  the 
President  bad  deolared  that  they  ought  to  be  exempted 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  follows  out  the  idea. 
He  desired  to  act  in  conforqi^ity  with  the  views  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  on  this  pmnt.  But  he  must 
first  ascertain  what  these  articles  were.  If  the  Secretary 
were  to  furnish  the  specifications  called  for  by  his  resolu- 
tion, would  not  the  Senate  act  more  understandingly  and 
harmoniously?  Certainly  they  would.  But  any  discus- 
sion which  might  be  gone  into,  to  determine  these  arti- 
cles^ would  be  somethmg  like  tlie  consultation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  besieged  town  in  the  fable;  one  declared  his 
preference  for  iron,  as  the  best  material  for  fortification; 
a  second  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  wood)  while  a 
third  declared  that  there  was  nothing  like  leather.  So 
it  would  be  found,  that  among  the  Senators  there  would 
be  found  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinions.  He  knew  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  would  not  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  their  opinions.  He  stood  forward  the  ad- 
vocate of -their  opinions;  and  he  found  himself  placed  in 
a  singular  position,  inasmuch  as  he  was  opposed  by  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

The  present  crisis  was  one  which  demanded  action; 
The  people  wished  to  know  what  course  Congress  were 
about  to  pursue;  and  he  hoped  they  should  proceed  to 
act  without  delay,  so  that  this  now  distracted  country 
might  once  more  repose  in  peace  and  serenity. 

Mr.  SMITH  said  two  or  three  words  in  explanation  of 
what  he  had  said  concerning  the  distinctness  between  the 
opinions  of  the  President  and  those  of  his  Secretaries; 
and  added,  that  the  Secretary  had  confined  himself  to  a 
general  expression,  and  that  the  details  which  were  now 
demanded  did  not  lie  within  his  reach. 

Mr.  SPUAGUE  stated  that  this  was  not,  in  bis  opi- 
nion,  a  resolution  calling  for  information  as  to  facts.  It 
was  only  dulling  for  opinions  in  a  more  specific  form  than 
that  in  which  they  had  heretofore  been  given.  He  was 
opposed  to  this  practice.  He  thought  that  the  Depart- 
ments had  already  influence  enough,  and  he  would  not 
magnify  that  influence  still  further  by  calling  o;i  them  for 
their  opinions.  The  facts  were  already  before  the  Se- 
nate. The  fact  that  tlie  revenue  was  now  greater  than 
the  wants  of  the  country  demanded,  was  before  the  Se- 
nate. Thev  also  knew  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  pro- 
tected articles,  and  they  knew  what  the  articles  wei-c  on 
which  duties  were  collected.  The  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditures,  the  amount  of  the  duties  which 
accrued,  and  the  names  of  the  articles,  were  all  before 
the  Senate.  And  what  more  was  required?  They  pro- 
pose to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  opinion 
on  what  articles  reductions  should  be  made?  He  would 
not  consent  to  do  this.  He  thought  the  Senate  were 
competent  to  do  it  for  themselves.  It  mighi  be  true  that 
he  would  be  willing,  in  this  instance,  to  draw  out  the  Se- 
cretary on  the  subject  of  the  reductions  which  he  had  in 
view;  but  he  was  agpainst  the  general  practice,  and  not 
for  it.  If  the  Secretary  had  volunteered  certain  opi- 
nions, he  (Mr.  S.)  was  not  disposed  to  ask  him  for 
more.  He  objected  to  this  resolution  for  substantially  the 
^ame  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  oppose  the  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Secretary  for  a  bill.  But  he  was, 
in  fact,  more  opposed  to  that  resolution  than  to  the  pre- 
sent, because  it  called  for  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary 
in  a  still  more  emphatic  manner.  It  had  been  predicted 
that  the  Senate  would  become  merely  the  recorder  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Executive,  but  he  had  never  yet  heard 
the  suggestion  that  laws  were  to  be  prepared  at  the  de- 

Sartment,  and  merely  sent  to  the  Senate  for  passage-  It 
ad  been  said  that  the  plan  was  a  convenient  one.  He 
knew  it  was  convenient, 'and  it  might  be  still  more  con- 
venient to  h^rt  the  laws  prepareoby  one  man.  But  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  submit  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  established  practice,  than  by  concen- 
trating all  business  in  one,  to  concentrate  all*  influence 
there  also,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
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Uon  of  still  greater  evils.  The  two  Houses  of  Congress 
had  already  less,  and  the  Executive  Department  more 
influence  thaii  they  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  FREJLINGHUY8EN  rose,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  should  be  obliged,  in  this  instance,  to  differ 
with  his^friend  from  Maine.  The  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  two  Houses  were  made  in  obe- 
dience to  a  special  act  of  Congress,  and  not  at  the  requi- 
sition of  the  President.  It  was  an  official  document,  call- 
ed for  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  have  all  the  influ- 
ence which  its  character  would  enable  it  to  exercise.  The 
call  was  tlierefore  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  not  to  the 
President,  because  the  President  could  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  the  matter.  He  would  call  on  the  Secretary  for 
this  reason.  The  Secretary  had  "Stated  that  by  a  tariff 
policy,  based  on  proper  principles,  a  reduction  of  six 
millions  might  be  made,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims 
of  existing  establishments.  Here,  then,  was  a  very  import- 
ant fact.  It  was  desirable  to  know  what  the  Secretary 
means  by  «<  a  tariff  policy  based  on  proper  principles," 
One  object  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  to  fix  these  generalities.  An  Executive  officer 
had  told  the  Senate  of  a  tariff  based  on  proper  principles^ 
In  another  part  of  his  report,  the  Secretary  explains  his 
meaning,  to  coimtcract  foreign  legislation,  to  protect  our 
own  inuustry,  to  cherish  those  branches  witliin  ourselves 
which  supply  the  means  of  preserving  our  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  resolution  proposed  to  ask  the  Secretary  what  was 
his  view  of  the  extent  of  these  general  terms,  which  did 
not  depend  on  their  g^mmatical  constr^iction,  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  wus  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  If  the  question  as  to  the  most 
important  article  to  be  protected  were  to  be  put  to  his 
colleague,  he  would  unquestionably  reply,  iron;  and  a 
majority  6f  the  Senate,  perhaps,  would  say  woollens. 
ft  had  gone  througli  the  country,  that  a  reduction  could 
be  made  of  six  millions.  It  was  necessary  to  know  how 
this  could  be  effected.  And  to  obtain  this  knowledge, 
they  roust  send  to  the  department  whence  the  suggestion 
had  been  communicated.  Their  constituents  must  know 
what  was  meant.  It  was  a  plain,  practical,  common  sense 
inquiry,  what  was  intended  by  means  of  national  defence? 
Did  the  phrase  refer  to  arms  and  munitions,  to  powder, 
cannon  balls,  and  the  like?  It  was  proper  that  they 
should  have  a  definite  and  practical  answer.  Thus  view- 
ing the  subject,  he  must  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  re- 
solution, and  against  .the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HOLMES  acqtiiesced  in  the  correctness  of  the 
views  which  had  been  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  as  to  the  relative  duties  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary;  and  to  revive  the  fading  recollections  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1789,  which  created  the  Treasury 
Department,  he  read  so  much  of  it  as  prescribed  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary.  He  then  adverted  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  present  Secretary  suited  his  opinions  to 
the  tone  of  the  Congress  ^o  whom  they  were  addressed. 
His  views  appeared  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  mutation, 
and  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  fix  him  on  this  point, 
.ind  to  discover  what  he  really  did  mean.  In  the  opi- 
nions of  some,  iron  and  lead  would  be  deemed  articles  of 
the  highest  importance  for  defence.  But  the  fable  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  did  not  strictly  apply  here, 
where  there  were  no  fcrtificd  towns,  to  render  iron, 
wood,  and  leather  the  most  essential  articles.  Other  com- 
modities here  superseded  those.  The  soldier,  in  these 
times,  must  have  his  blanket  to  clothe  and  protect  him. 
Consequently  flannel  was  an  article  of  great  necessity. 


and  beef,  and  pork,  because  the  soldier  must  eat;' and  on 
cotton,  because  he  must  have  shirts  to  wear.  Thus  you 
might  protect  every  thing,  or  nothing.  The  Secretaiy  is 
—*■*'  required  to  tell  precisely  what  are  his  views,  and 


now 


when  the  Senate  had  got  at  his  meaning,  they  could  then 
judge  for  themselves.     Acting  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1789,  they  called  on  the  Secretary  to  give,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  those  views  which  he  had  now 
given  unsatisfactorily.     It  was  desired  to  know  if  be  was 
in   favor  of  no  tariff,  or  of  a  tariff,  and  if  a  tariff,  if  of 
a  tariff  up  to  the  hub.     One  section  of  the  country  had 
claimed  this  administration  as  anti-tariff,  while  another 
had  regarded  them  as  advocates  of  a  tariff.     It  was  wish- 
ed to  have  this  problem  solved,  to  have  this  question  set- 
tled.    The  President  might  have  on  this  subject  different 
views  from  the  Secretary.     Under  this  resolution,  the 
Secretary  would  be  bound  to  mve  his  opinion  as  to  the 
points  in  which  he  differed  from  the  President.     The 
Senate  would  then  determine  which  they  thought  right, 
and  which  wrong,  or  whether  either  of  them  was  right. 
Amidst  all  the  conflict  of  opinions,  it  was  the  proper 
course  for  tlie  Senate  to  go  right  on,  and  to  do  their  duty. 
^Ir.  BROWN  said  it  was  his  wish  to  gratify  thcgenUc- 
man  from  Maine,  and  to  obtain  such  iniormation  as  would 
expound  to  him  what  a  judicious  tariff  was.     But  he  was 
attracted  by  a  hirher  motive  than  this.    He  wished  the 
Senate  to  act  on  tliis  subject  at  once.     It  was  important 
that  there  should  be  instant  action.     He  agreed  generally 
with  the  other  Senator  from  Maine,  as  to  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  calling  for  opinions,  as  a  general  rule.     But  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  apply  the  principle  in  this  case. 
The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  would  not  give  tlie  de- 
partment loo  great  infloenee.     t* he  opinions  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  last  session  were  not  so  fortunato  as  to 
receive  the  registration  of  the  Senate.  This  was  proof  that 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  so  much  influence  as  that 
gentleman  had  supposed.     The  officer  only  acted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  in  communicating  his  views. 
He  hoped  that  all  false  notions  of  etiquette  would  be  dis- 
carded.   He  wished  that  the  country  should  meet  the  cri- 
sis, and  tlie  sooner  tJie  better.     Believing  the  Secretary 
to  be  most  conversant  with  the  subject,  from  his  habits 
and  his  opportunities,  he  would  prefer  at  once  to  apply 
to  him  for  a  bill.     The  Senate  could  then  accept  or  re- 
ject    at  their  pleasure.    He  had  the  same  object  in  view 
with  the  gentleman,  but  thinking  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  most  specific,  he  would  now 
move  to  insert  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  present. 
•    He  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  resolution  aAer 
the  word  •'Resolved,'*  and  to  insert  as  follows: 

**  That  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  be  directed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be,  to  furnish  tlie  Senate  with  a  pro> 
iect  of  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon  imports, 
m  conformity  witK  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  his 
ann^ial  report."  ^ 

Mr.  TYLER  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  gen- 
tlemen who  were  known  to  be  the  advocates  of  the  tariff 
were  in  favor  of  this  call  upon  the  Secretary.  He  thought 
it  furnished  somewhat  a  favorable  au£^ry,  that  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickcrsox,)  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  should  be  found 
votirtg  for  a  call  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  in- 
formation  in  relation  to  a  subject  on  which  that  honorab  - 
Senator  had  bestowed  so  much  labor  and  attention.  He 
could  not  but  hail  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  that  Senator  to  make  a  proper  abatement  of  the 
taxes,  and  to  contribute  something  towards  restoring 
public  harmony.  What  other  motive  could  ^influence 
gentlemen  in  making  the  call,  he  could  not  imagine.    &Ir. 


The  soldier,  it  was  true,  must  fire  hw  musket,  but  if  he  ■  T.  said  he  had  voted  against  taking  up  the  resolution  of 
were  to  perish  of  cold  for  want  of  a  blanket,  he  could  no!  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to-day,  for  reasons  which 
longer  fire  it.  So  also,  on  the  same  principle,  it  might  must  be  obvious  to  all.  The  vacant  seats  which  presented 
become  necessary  to  impose  a  protectmg  duty  on  flour,  |  thenMelves  in  every  direction,  seemed  to  oppose  an  action^ 
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st  this  time;  but  as  the  Senator  fonii  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Bkowk)  had  moved  the  resolution  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee m  substitution  of  that  moved  by  Mr.  Poindeztxb; 
he  proposed  to  say  but  a  word  or  two  in  its  favor.  He 
preferred  it  to  the  proposition  of  tlie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi;  because  that  prop(>sition  might  |^ive  nse  to  a  dis- 
organization on  the  protective  system,  when  he  (Mr.  T.) 
wanted  a  substantive  tangible  response.  The  country 
had  bad  long  dissertations  on  political  economy,  volumes 
in  the  form  of  reports  had  been  written  on  the  subject. 
He  was  sick  of  them,  and  he  believed  the  country  nau- 
seated at  Uiem.  We  want,  said  Mr.  T.,  no  more  homilies, 
but  a  practical  measure  on  which  ^\try  man  in  the  coun- 
try may  lay  his  hand  as  something  tangible  and  certain. 
He  wanted  to  introduce  no  British  custom,  but  he  wanted 
:i.  bill  with  the  stamp  of  the  treasury,  and  why  not  have 
tl?  Should  we  now  stand  on  mere  forms,  when  the 
country  is  menaced  with  civil  war,  and  a  threat  is  made 
to  collect  the  taxes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  f  When 
he  was  called  on  for  military  forces  he  Should  be  disposed 
to  inquire  whether  every  other  means  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, before  resort  was  had  to  the  sword.  I>et  us,  then, 
call  upon  the  Treasury  for  its  project,  and  let  us  not 
alarm  ourselves  at  the  idea  that  we  are  to  become  ser- 
vile* and  minions  to  the  Executive,  because  we  call  upon 
it  for  aid  in  the  present  important  crisis.  He,  however, 
begged  gentlemen  to  believe  that  he  was  not  trembfing 
with  fear  and  apprehension  of  danger.  He  should  but 
poorly  represent  his  State,  which  in  the  present  crisis 
was  as  unterrified  as  at  any  precedent  period  of  her 
history,  if  he  could  give  council  to  fear.  He  honestly 
loved  the  Union,  howe\'er,  and  he  deemed  it  right  that 
eveiy  conceivable  effort  should  be  made  to  save  it.  He 
believed  it  better  to  vote  for  the  resolution  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  because  it  wAs  plain  and  direct  in  its 
object,  and  he  accordingly  should  cio  so. 

Mr.  HAX6UM  said,  that  he  preferred  the  amendment 
proposed  hj  his  honorable  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr. 
BBowx,]to  the  originaf  resolution:  that  he  should  vote 
to  insert  it,  but  upon  the  final  vote  of  adoption  he  should 
go  against  the  whole  measure  in  every  form.  He  had 
occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  intimate  his  opinion  upon  the 
resolution  proposed  to  be  substituted,  when  it  was  first 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  then  re- 
gretted liis  inability  to  take  as  favorable  a  view  of  its 
principles  and  pohcy,  as  did  many  of  tliose  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  and  for  whose  judgment, 
upon  most  occasions,  he  entertained  a  profound  respect, 
l^me  and  reflection  had  -served  but  to  mature  his  first 
and  hasty  impressions  into  settled  conviction;  and  he  had 
been  gratified  to  perceive,  that  reflection  had  led  many 
of  his  friends  to  distrust  their  first  impressions,  and  to 
vote  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  There,  he  sup- 
posed, it  would  have  slept,  had  it  not  been  deemed  less 
objectionable  than  the  resolution  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Misstsnppi,  [Mr.  PozErnsxTSB,]  and  was  revived  simply 
as  a  substitute. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  why  shall  we  longer  palter  with  this 
subject?  Is  this  a  time  for  whimsical,  capricious,  and 
Ingenious  evolutions  in  parliamentary  tactics?  Is  this  a 
time  for  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  the  United  States' 
Senate  to  be  exhausted  in  embarrassing  moves,  or  to  be 
attenuated  in  parliamentary  manoeuvres?  U  the  game  to 
be  resumed  which  was  played  through  the  last  eight 
months^  session,  upon  the  great  political  chess-board? 
Were  its  results  so  profitable  to  the  country,  or  so  honor- 
able to  the  national  councils?  Sir,  it  is  time  to  have  (done 
with  this.  Is  not  the  grave,  the  indignant  rebuke  of  the 
American  people  still  sounding  in  our  ears?  Shall  we  sit 
here  to  be  amused  by  witty  gentlemen,  to  taunt  a  Secre- 
tary, or  to  emban*ass  each  other?  Sir,  the  period  for 
lengthened  debate  has  passed.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  well  said,  we  want  no  homilies  on  political  eco- 


nomy. We  have  enough  of  tliem.  It  is  action-^ACtion, 
we -want.  Action  must  be  had,  to'  stand  still  is  ruin  to 
ourselves;  ruin  to  our  country,  and  destructive  to  thp 
brightest  and  best  hopes  of  the  world.  The  republic  is 
in  danger.  It  is  upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  The  re- 
public must  be  saved,  liberty  must  be  preserved.  The 
Union  must  be  saved.  We  all  have  an  ec^ual  interest  in 
the  perpetuity  of  liberty,  in  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
public. Tlie  humble  tenant  of  the  humblest  log  cabin 
feels  the  inspirations  of  liberty  and  rises  into  dignity  with 
a  consciousness  of  its  possession,  as  well  as  he  who  is 
clothed  in  purple  and  fares  sumptuously  every  day.  He 
feels  that  this  is  his  country,  the  freest  country  under  the 
sun,  and  that  ever>'  part  of  it  is  his  country.  This  bright 
and  glorious  image  in  his  mind  must  not  be  marred  or 
broken  into  fragments;  it  must  be  saved;  its  integrity 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  the  great  solace  and  pride  of 
his  life,  as  it  is  the  richest,  perhaps  the  only  heritage  of 
his  children.  Sir,  it  is  time  to  act,  to  act  ourselves.  The 
initiatory  process  can  soon  be  consummated  through  the 
ordinary  orgfans  of  this  body.  The  committee  will  do 
its  duty  and  do  it  quickly.  The  great  work  will  remain 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  come  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  kindness 
and  conciliation,  with  a  determination  to  save  the  repub- 
lic. It  is  a  great  work;  we  must  bring^our  minds  and  our 
hearts  up  to  the  great  occasion.  It  is  for  ourselves,  for 
our  children,  for  posterity.  Do  our  duty  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  saved;  the  arm  of  the  oppressed,  the  world 
over,  will  be  nerved;  and  every  heart  that  throbs  for 
liberty  will  derive  solace  and  consolation  from  the  noble 
example.  But  is  it  true  that  we  are  not  equal  to  the  i 
occasion  ?  Is  it  true  tlmt  the  severe  party  discipUne  off 
tlie  last  long  session  has  confirmed  in  us  habits  or  inapti-  r 
tude  for  any  other  than  petty  and  insignificant  party  | 
struggles?  That  we  are  incapable  of  lifting  all  our 
Ihougiits,  and  bringing  all  our  anections  to  the  rescue  of 
our  country  ?  Must  there  be  a  new  shufle,  cut,  and  deal? 
Must  our  old  habits,  old  passions,  and  our  old  sentiments, 
be  thrown  into  the  great  alembic  of  the  ballot  box,  and 
our  patriotism  be  purified,  exalted,  and  quickened,  by 
beirtg  passed  through  the  crucible  of  a  new  election? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  the  country,  the  whole  country,  will 
be  saved — not  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;  that  idea  is  revolting  to  our  people  and  alien 
to  the  genius  of  our  institufions.  It  cannot  be  saved  by 
force'.  The  present  generation  will  brand  with  infamy, 
and  all  posterity  will  execrate  him  who  first  sheds  a  bro- 
ther's blood  in  civil  strife .  A  Government  based  upon  the 
stable  foundations  of  opinibn,  and  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  be  saved  only  by  the  public  opinion  and  the  anec- 
tions of  the  people;  and  the  hot  burning  curses  of  anout- 
jag^d  and  indignant  people  wilt  pursue  and  consume  him 
who,  in  civil  strife,  shall  slied  the  blood  of  any  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  upon  Sag^.idahoc  or  the  Balize,  upon  any  other 
plea  than  that  of  inevitable  necessity.  ^  But  the  country 
will  be  saved.  It  may  not  be  by  the  politicians:  in  them 
I  have  but  little  confidence.  It  will  be  saved  by  the  peo- 
ple. .  1  repeat,  emphatically,  the  people,  who.  In  every 
portion  of  this  s^eat  and  once  happy  confederacy  are  sig- 
nally distinguiwed  over  all  other  people  for  moderation, 
justice,  a  love  of  libertjr,  and  love  of  country.  They  will 
awaken  to  the  oppressions  which,  hy^  pioly  and  unprinci- 
pled combinations,  have  been  practised  upon  their  bre- 
thren of  the  South.  Thev  will  rise  in  their  strengtli  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  confederacy  to  advocate  and 
defend  their  brother's  cause.  They  will  hurl  the  oppres- 
sor from  his  bad  eminence,  and  scare  the  vulture  from  his 
prey.  Liberty  is  our  common  inheritance,  and  they  will 
guaranty  it  to  every  portion  of  our  great  political  bro- 
therhood .  The  people's  interest  every  where  is  best  and 
;no8t  permanently  secured  by  equal  laws,  and  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government.  They  know  it,  and  so 
ultimately  they  will  have  it.    In  tlie  glorious  East,  on  the 
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extreme  verge  of  the  republic,  we  have  friends  and  allies, 
firm  friends  and  allies,  who  are  more  terrible  to  the  rapa- 
cious monopolist  than  an  army  with  banners.  Our  peo- 
ple are  too  just,  too  generous,  and  too  magnanimous,  to 
Buflfer  oppression  to  be  long  practised  upon  any  portion  of 
their  brethren,  when  their  attention  shall  be  awakened  to 
its  existence. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  I  am  opposed,  upon  principle,  to  a 
call  upon  the  Executive,, or  any  head  of  a  department;  for 
a  bill  embracing  such  momentous  interests.  Its  tendency 
would  be  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  ^Government,  which  should  always  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  as  distinct  as  practicable.  Congress  is  emphati- 
cally the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  Upon  us 
the  constitution  devolves  the  responsibility,  and  upon  us 
should  fall  the  labor.  If  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury 
can  aid  our  •ommittees,  his  services,  I  am  sure,  will  be  at 
their  command  when  requested:  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore, they  will  be  ag^in,  if  desired.  That  officer,  said 
Mr.  M.,  is  prepared,  with  a  candor  and  decision  as  honor- 
able to  himself  as  he  trusted  they  would  be  useful  to  the 
country,  to  come  up  to  tlie  gp*eat  occasion,  and  to  meet 
any  responsibility.  But  not  upon  him  was  he  willing  to 
call  in  the  form  proposed  for  a  bill.  That  course,  though 
harmless  now,  may  be  drawn  into  precedent  in  bad  times, 
and  tend  to  throw  upon  a  popular  idol  responsibility  that 
ought  always  to  rest  upon  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  the  people.  Sir,  saud  Mr.  M.,  I  have  always  admired 
the  noble  sentiment  thrown  out  in  his  place  here,  by  that 
*'beau  id^al,"  of  an  able  and  dignified  Senator  who  lately 
represented  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness 
to  his  country,  the  ancient  and  •*unterrified**  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  [Mr.  Tazewsll,]  to  wit,  that  the  in- 
troducing into  this  chamber  the  opinions  of  the  Executive 
to  influence  our  deliberations,  or  as  a  <*  makeweight" 
upon  any  question  under  consideration,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  breach  of  order.  The  sentiment  was  uttered 
in  bad  times,  but  it  is  just  at  all  times.    Much  stronger 


the  resolution  now  offered  as  an  amendment,  some  days 
ago,  when  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  fiut  how  is  it,  said  Mr.  M.,  that  the 
opposition  benches  all  rally  to  thcL  support  of  t^e  resolu- 
tion? How  is  it  that  they  evince  so  much  anxiety  to  learn 
the  details  of  the  Secretary's  plan?  Wherefore  do  they 
call  so  loudly  and  earnestly  for  the  light  that  the  Secreta* 
ry  may  shed  upon  the  i^bject  ?  Do  they  mean  to  profit  by 
it?  Have  they  any  respect  for  the  Secretary's  opinions' 
Do  they  mean  to  be  giuded  by  the  lamp  he  may  carry  into 
the  mazes  of  political  science  f  Have  they  not  denounced, 
in  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  his  annual  report?  Have  they 
the  slightest  inclination  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his  coun- 
sels, and  a  cordial  support  to  his  plan?  Wherefore,  then, 
do  they  manifest  so  much  anxiety?  Do  they  suppose  we 
are  children?  Do  we  not  know  that  b-l-a  spells  bla?  All 
understand  the  object.  The  Secretary's  plan  is  to  be  em- 
bodied; it  is  then  to  be  averred  that  it  is  in  total  disregard 
of  the  prosperity  of  various  branches  of  industry;  an  ap- 
peal b  to  be  made  from  his  remorseless  sacrifice  of  their 
interests  to  the  Legislature.  The  tocsin  is  to  be  sounded ; 
old  prejudices  awakened;  old  passions  to*  be  groused;  a 
gathering  of  all  the  clans,  whether  from  North,  South, 
East,  or  West — of  personal  enemies,  of  political  enemies, 
and  all  sorts  of  enemies,  with  all  sorts  of  passion?,  to  assail 
the  man,  and  demolish  his  system.  Sir,  it  would  be  the 
first  target  in  the  world;  it  would  be  assailed  by  malignity 
with  all  sorts  of  missiles.  I  saw  this  game  last  year.  Par- 
don me,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  play  at  it. 

Yet,  said  Mr.  M.,  it  is  very  strange  that  our  bitterest 
enemies  should  be  so  anxious  to  take  counsel  from  this 
administration.  The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
produced  strange  changes  in  this  world  of  ours.  Is  not  a 
Presidential  election,  sir,  especially  if  the  majority  he- 
large,  a  sort  of  panacea  for  chronic  political  distempers' 
When  the  United  States'  Bank  was  under  consideration 
last  session,  the  opposite  benches  averred  that  it  was  the 
right  arm,  and  only  efficient  arm  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 


would  an  objection  lie  to  conferring  upon  the  Executive,  ment.     And,  although  in  the  whole  of  our  former  history, 


the  initiatory  process  of  our  peculiar  legislative  duties 
Mr.  1^1.  said  he  objected  to  the  resolution  because  it  con- 
tained a  pall,  not  for  facts,  but  for  opinions.  Sir,  said  he, 
I  object  to  a  call  for  the  opinion  of  this  or  any  other  admi- 
nistration; and  in  reference  to  tlus,  judging  from  a  late 
proclamation  which  liad  produced  so  much  sensation,  and 
which  had  found  almost  universal  acceptation  among  the 
bitterest  revilers  of  the  President,  he  was  <  constrai/ied  to 
say  he  liked  their  practice  much  better  than  their  specu- 
lations; their  works  better  than  their  faith .  But  let  that  pass. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  said  Mr.  M.,  complains 
that  those  who  set  themselvei  up  to  be  the  exclusive 
friends  of  the  administration,  and  who,  in  consideration 
thereof,  enjoy  exclusive  privileges  in  reference  to  per- 
sonal intercourse,  oppose  his  resolution.  For  myself,  said 
Mr.  M.,  I  set  up  for. no  exclusive  loyalty,  nor  am  I  con- 
scious of  enjoying,  in  that  respect,  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges. It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  at  this  perilous  crisis — a 
crisis  of  universal  alarm,  and  one  signally  marked  with  the 
most  flagrant  dereliction  of  principle,  to  walk  forward 
and  steadily  upon  my  own  principles— principles  which  I 
believe  to  be  conservative  of  liberty,  of  the  Union,  and  of 
harmony  and  brotherly  love  throughout  our  extended  and 
once  happy  borders.  At  this  perilous  crisis  1  know  no 
man,  and  will  support  no  man,  further  than  I  may  believe 
he  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  the  republic,  and  pre- 
serving the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  go  fdr  my  country, 
my  whole  country,  andj  first  of  all,  for  the  liberties  of  the, 
people .  In  pursuing  this  course  faithfully,  I  feel  the  gra- 
tifying  assurance  that  I  represent  truly,  as  it  is  my  object 
to  do,  a  Stote  as  devoted  to  union  and  the  great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  libeMy  as  any  other  under  the  sun. 
Mr.  M.  said  he  opposed  the  Senator's  resolutions  upon 


when  that  question  came  up,  it  was  under  the  auspices 
or  with  the  advice  of  the  Treasury  Department,  yet  on 
that  occasion  they  repudiated  all  such  advice.  When  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  Basroii^  moved  the  reference  of 
the  bank  bill  to  the  Secretary  of^the  Treasury  for  his  re- 
port in '  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  that 
Department,  what  was  the  vote  'of  the  opposite  benches* 
They  must  well  remember,  and  if  they  feel  any  pleasure 
the  reminiscence  when   placed  in  juxtaposition  with 


in 


their  present  course,  they  ought  to  enjoy  it.  1  trust  I 
shall  be  among  the  last  who  would  seek  to  deprive  them 
nf  an  enjoyment  so  exceedingly  peculiar.  They  will  par- 
don me,  I  trust,  for  remembering  with  pleasure  that  I  tiicn 
declined,  as-l  now  repudiate,  any  foreign  aid  in  our  pro- 
per duties.  Sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with 
this  g^me  upon  the  great  political  chessboard .  One  would 
think  gentlemen  would  not  pursue  so  bad  aYun  of  luck.  I 
trust  they  will  not.  But,  whatever  may  come  of  these 
embarrassing  moves,  I  have  one  firm  reliance — the  people 
will  set  these  thing  to  rights.  It  is  upon  their  moderation, 
their  justice  and  their  patriotism,  that  all  my  hopes  repose. 
Mr.  TYLEU  said,  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Maxoum]  had  represented  certain  members  of  the 
House  as  being  influenced,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  reso- 
lution now  under  consideration,  by  a  desire  to  hold  up  a 
target  to  be  shot  at  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  that  the 
bill  which  was  called  for  was  designed  as  that  target. 
Surely,  said  Mr.  T.,  the  Senator  could  not  have  designed 
to  embrace  me  in  that  remark.  [Mr.  Mawgux  said  cer- 
tainly not,  he  had  no  such  intention.]  Mr.  T.  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had 
always  maintained  the  most  friendly  relation,  had  so  de- 


signed; but' the  generality  of  the  expressions  which  had 
principle  and  poUcy',  as  he  had,  in  like  manner,  opposed  been  used,  and'which  would  not  be  as  well  undei-stood 
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elsewhere  as,  here,  had  required  the  enreu  disclaimer 
which  the  Senator  had  made.  He  could  not  permit  an 
imputation  to  exist  against  him  even  by  remote  inference. 
He  was  actuated  but  by  a  aing'le  motive — a  desire  to  tran> 
quiUize  the  country  by  a  movement  on  the  uriff.  He 
could  not  concur  with  the  Senator  in  the  objections  he 
had  thought  proper  to  urge  against  the  resolution.  He 
saw  an  obvious  propriety  in  adopting  it,  and  so  thought 
the  Committee  of  Finance  who  reported  it;  and  why  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  tlie  Executive  Department  in 
adjusting  existing  difficulties?  Why  not  bring  the  whole 
power  of  the  President  to  bear  upon  this  vitally  important 
subject,  as  well  here  as  with  the  people.  The  Senator 
waived  all  the  advantages  of  our  position;  what  were  they  ? 
Heretofore  the  South  had  been  left  alone  to  its  own  exer- 
tions to  get  rid  of  the  tariff:  we  had  here  but  our  fifteen 
or  eighteen  votes.  Tlie  administration  was  represented, 
as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  the  respective  disputants 
on  this  nde  and  on  the  other.  Gentlemen  were  ever- 
more guessinjg  at  what  was  meant  by  a  judicious  tariff. 
The  explanation  was  now  given;  and  a  judicious  tariff  was 
now  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tariff 
for  revenue.  The  President  and  Secretary  recommenjl 
a  reduction  on  the  protected  articles  to  the  extent  of 
#6^000.000.  Is  not  too  jnuch  asked  of  us  when  we  are 
required  to  waive  (he  advantage  of  this  new  condition  of 
afiairs,  bj  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  ulse  delicacy  ?  He  claimed  all  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  this  situation  of  things;  and  he  had  a  right 
to  require  all  the  aid  that  the  Executive  could  afford  to 
carry  out  its  own  suggestion.  The  country  expected 
every  man  to  do  his  duty;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  would»nromptly  answer  a  call  of 
the  Senate.  Shall  we,  then,  be  deterred  by  a  mere  dispute 
about  formt^  now  that  we  stood  upon  a  dangerous  preci- 
pice t  he  hoped  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  stated  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  do 
any  thio^  which  would  violate  the  constitution,  or  would 
imply  a  bending  to  the  departments.  But  he  had  been 
wholly  unable  to  see  what  danger  there  was  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  departments.  He  was  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  drift  of  the  conflicting  arguments  he  had 
heard  on  this  subject,  when  it  was  contended  by  one  that 
the  power  of  the  departments  had  been  weakened,  and 
by  another,  that  it  had  been  made  stronger,  and  that  they, 
were  giving  them  too  much  power.  He  asked  if  this  was 
a  new  case.  Was  ite  the  first  time  that  the  Secretary  had 
been  called  on  to  communicate  a  bill  ?  Precedents  to  sus- 
tain the  practice  might  be  found  in  the  darkest  days,  and 
to  show  that  this  course  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  the  republican  party  of  our  country. 
He  admitted  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  act  of  every  day 
practice,  but  when  it  had  been  universally  admitted  that 
the  countrv  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  wlyen  it  was 
admitted  that  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  were  such  as 
to  render  prompt  action  necessary, -it  appeared  to  him 
that  these  little  matters  of  etiquette  ought  not  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  Senate. 

It  had  been  very  properly  remarked,  that,  the  dreadful 
condition  of  the  country  required  instant  action.  The 
people  had  re-elected  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  station 
ne  now  holds  by  a  commanding  and  overwhelming  voice, 
and  this  circumstance  furnished  a  reason  why  this  admin- 
istration fhould  be  called  on  to  communicate  their  views 
at  this  great  crisis.  He  believed  that  their  requisitions 
would  not  be  shrunk  from,  but  that  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  were  prepared  to  meet  the  great  crisis.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  would  find  no  qualms,  no  disposition  to 
shrink  from  their  duty.  If  they  exhibited  any  such  feel- 
ing, he  would  say  they  were  quite  unfit  for  their  high 
and  retponsibte  stations.  He  eould  not  think  that  the 
adoption  of  this  course  would  compromit  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate,  or  interfere  with  their  right.     The  Secretary 


of  the  Treasunr  waa  the  mere  agent  of  this  body.  It  was 
in  no  spirit  of  dictation  that  the  information  asked  for 
would-be  given.  The  prqfet  of  the  Secretary  would 
challenge  just  so  much  admiration  as  its  merits  may  de- 
serve. In  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  this  great 
question,  he  cared  not  what  set  of  men  was  emploved,  or 
from  what  department  the  materials  were  obtained.  His 
object  in  urging  this  matter  was  for  what  he  considered 
beneficial  purposes.  He  cared  not  from  what  department 
of  the  Government  aid  was  invoked.  If  it  could  be  bene- 
ficially exerted  at  this  moment,  it  ought  to  be  done,  for 
there  never  was  a  period  when  the  heneficiat  action  of  the 
Government  was  more  imperatively  required. 

With  these  considerations,  he  had  ventured  to  submit 
this  proposition  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  lieu  of 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  resolution  had  come  into  this  body  with 
the  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Committee,  who 
were  well  aware  that  tlie  Secretary  had  all  the  materials 
before  him  for  the  formation  of  a  prqjel  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  BIBB  said  that  although  he  had  voted  in  favor  of 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution,  he  should  vote  both 
against  the  amendment  and  the  resolution.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  give  his  vote  against  both  the  resolutions.  The 
present  was  truly  deemed  an  awful  emergency.  The  po- 
litical atmosphere  was  black  with  portentous  clouds, 
whicli  threatened  to  break  in  civil  war.  He  wanted  to 
meet  the  emergency  with  legislation,  as  speedily  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  and  not,  by  pouring  oil,  to  add  vi- 
gor to  the  flame  which  already  raged.  If  the  bill  or  prfgei 
which  was  called  for  from  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
effect  of  uniting  the  votes  of  that  body,  or  even  would 
bring  about  the  reduction  which  was  proposed,  without 
losing  a  vote,  he  would  then  vote  for  it,  were  it  not  for  yet 
another  reason.  He  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  a  contest 
at  home,  which  would  array  brother  against  brotlier,  but 
he  would  not,  in  times  of  such  difficulty  and  danger,  con- 
sent to  establish  a  precedent  which  might  be  productive 
of  future  evil.  Civil  war  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  was  to  he  deprecated  by  every  lover 
of  his  country;  but  there  was  a  still  greater  evil  to  be 
feared  in  the  loss  of  civil  liberty  by  the  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  Executive.  What  was  it  which  the  Se- 
nate were  asked  to  do?  They  are  asked  to  send  to  the 
Executive  Departments  fbr  a  bill.  Tliis  was  adopting 
the  British  principle  in  effect.  It  was  the  practice  in 
England  to  send  the  minister  to  Parliament  with  pro/ets; 
but,  instead  of  doing  this,  it  is  now  proposed  to  send  to 
the  minister  for  a  projet.  This  practice  he  deprecated, 
and  against  it  he  would  enter  his  solemn  protest.  Not 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  views.  He  wanted  the  infor- 
mation asked  for,  or  something  like  it.  But  he  was  wil- 
ling to  take  things  as  they  were.  If  he  could  command 
the  affections  of  men,  and  was  gifted  with  sufficient  pow- 
ers of  persuasion,  there  should  then  be  no  differences  of 
opinion  here  or  in  the  other  House.  But  let  the  Senate 
ask  fur  this  prty'ef,  and  let  it  be  stamped  with  the  hand  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  President,  and  they  will  at  once  en- 
list all  the  old  feelings  aivl  prejudices,  at  a  moment  when 
an  awful  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  about  to  break  upon 
the  country. 

He  had  now  explained  his  views.  Whether  he  accord- 
ed with  others  or  not,  he  knew  not;  but  he  felt  that  he 
had  performed  his  duty.  In  dokig  this,  he  had  in- 
dulged none  but  the  best  feeling^  towards  Uie  Secretary. 
He  believed  that  this  officer  had  faithfully  discharged  his 
duty;  and  was  as  willing  as  any  Secretary  ever  had  been 
to  give  his  views  up  to  discussion.  For  the  possession  of 
manly  candor  and  integrity,  he  was  willing  to  give  him  all 
credit .  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  for  his  opinion 
on  this  subject,  because  the  facts  were  already  before  the 
Senate,  and  because  a  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  was  a  portion  of  their  own  body,  and  was 
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equally  bound  to  their  constituents  as  to  the  Senate,  would 
be  better  calculated  to  unite  the  opinions  of  the  Senate 
than  any  things  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  Treasu- 
ry Dep«Lrtment.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  against  both 
propositions. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  then  stated  that  as  the  debate  seenied 
to  be  farfrom  a  close,  and  as  he  wished  to  make  a  motion, 
relative  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  he  would  move 
to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the  tablo. 

Having  withdrawn  the  motion, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Se- 
nate would  not  consent  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table; 
but  that  they  would  take  the  vote  at  once,  without  further 
debate,  as  it  was  important  that,  if  sent  at  all,  the  requisi- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  immediately. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  replied  that  he  was  not,  himself,  pre- 
ptied  to  vote  upon  the  subject.  He  required  more  time 
for  reflection  before  be  should  feel  his  mind  at  freedom. 
He  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on 
theUble. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. — Yeas  16,  nays  11 . 

The  Senate  then  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

TiirasDAT,  Die.  27. 
The  sitting  this  day  was  spent  in  disposing  of  petitions, 
resohitlons,  and  sundry  private  bills. 

Friday,  Dec.  28. 
The  Senate  was  occupied  to-day  altogether  on  private 
bills  and  other  matters,  eliciting  no  debate;   and  then 
adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  31. 
REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  8PRAQUE  on 
Friday,  was  taken  up  for  consideration : 

Ruohed^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  introduce  a  bill 
reducing  the  rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  rose  and  sUted  that  on  the  face  of  the 
resolution,  it  appeared  to  be  not  a  me^  resolution  of  in- 
quiry, but  one  peremptorily  directing  the  committee  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage.  If  the  Se- 
nator from  Maine  would  cpnsent  to  modify  the  resolution, 
BO  as  to  give  it  the  uqual  form  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  he  would  consent  to  its  adop- 
tion; and  should  a  reduction  of  the  postage  be  found 
practicable,  and  could  be  consistently  effected  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  Treasury  ^Department,  he  would 
co-operate  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  effecting  his 
object.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  such  reduction, 
unless  the  principle  should  first  be  settled  by  the  Senate. 
He  thought  it  would  be  injudicious  and  indiscreet  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  postage,  without  a  proper  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  the  measure.  No  reduction  pf  any 
importance  could  be  made  consistently  with  ;the  financial 
situation  of  the  department.  He  would  vote  for  a  sim- 
ple inquiry,  but  not  for  a  peremptory  instruction,  unless 
the  Senate  should  first  sanction  the  principle.  He  was 
against  breaking  down  the  department;  and  provoking, 
perhaps,  future  charges  of  mal-administration  when  the 
Senate  had  committed  the  fault  of  abridging  the  means 
of  the  department.  If  the  Senate  should  wish  to  make 
the  Post  Office  a  charge  on  the  treasury,  so  let  it  be; 
but  let  it  be  done  openly,  and  let  an  annus!,  appropriation 
of  half  a  million  be  made  for  tliat  object.  He  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
**  instructed,"  and  inserting  the  words  *<  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  rates  of  postage."  Then, 
if  the  committee  saw  that  it  could  be  done,  they  would 
make  such  reduction  as  would  correspond  with  the  ability 
of  the  department,  and  would  report  a  bill  lo  that  effect. 


If  not,  they  would  report  agunst  the  measure,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  tne^  matter,  tinless  the  Senate  should 
decide  oh  a  reversal  of  the  report. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  said  that  he  had  presented  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  form,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  whether  there  should  be  a  reduciton  of 
the  rates  of  postage  or  not.  He  did  not  offer  the  reso- 
lution in  the  usual  form  of  ^instructing  the  committee  to 
make  an  inquiry,  because,  to  speak  frankly,  the  subject 
had  been  before  the  committee  during  the  whole  of  4he 
last  session,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  report  had  been 
made.  If  he  was  in  error  on  this  point,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  corrected.  He  had,  during  the  last  session, 
{presented  several  petitions  himself,  praying  for  a  reduc- 
tion, and  liaving  felt  himself  bound  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  these  memorials,  he  had  from  time  to  time  made 
inquiries  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  progress  of  their 
investigation  into  the '  subject,  and  had  been  informed 
that  they  were  attending  to  it;  but  he  liad  never  been 
apprised  of  any  report  which  had  been  made.  What,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  opinions  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject?  There  had  been  a  report  on  the  reduction  oU 
newspaper  postage,  but  it  was  composed  exclusively  of 
that  branch.  There  had  certainly  been  five  petitions,  at 
the  least,  for  a  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters,  which 
had  not  been  acted  on.  The  report  on  the  newspaper 
postage  was  discussed  at  the  last  session;  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  members  might  probablv  be  prepared  to  come 
a£  once  to  a  decision  on  the  reduction  of  the  letter  post- 
age, and  to  make  it  peremptory  on  the  committee  to  re- 
port a  bill,  the  details  of  which,  and  the  amount  and  the 
mode  of  reduction,  might  then  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
discussion . 

As  to  breaking  in  upon  the  treasury  for  the  support 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  was  certainly  a  ques- 
tion of  some  moment,  ^but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  di- 
vorce between  the  treasury  and  the  department  had 
ever  been  complete.  There  never  had  been  &  period 
when  the  treasury  had  not  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  department.  For  several  years  an  annual  amount 
of  about  70,000  dollars  had  been  appropriated  out  of  the 
treasury  for  the  'support  of  the  officers  of  the  post 
office.  It  had  been  formerlv  said  that  in  an  account  cur- 
rent, the  Government  would  be  found  to  be  indebted 
to  the  department.  The  Government,  it  was  sug^gested, 
was  indeoted  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  annually 
for  the  postage  of  the  departments,  and  the  pri^lege  of 
franking  all  documents  ana  communications.  If  so,  there 
could  be  no  great  evil,  if  the  Government  paid  for  the 
amount  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  department:  and 
if  the  Government  were  to  be  called  on  for  no  further 
aid,  it  could  be  considered  as  only  equal  justice  if  they 
were  to  pay  for  these  services.  How  did  it  stand  now? 
The  channels  of  information  for  the  people  were  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  It  appeare4  to  him 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  information,  through 
the  country,  which  ought  to  be,  and  he  presumed  was, 
the  primary  object  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  made 
it  important  that  the  cost  of  this  transmission  should  be 
reduced  to  as  low  a  rate  as  posnble.  This  was  one  of  the 
avow.ed  means  of  diffusing  information  among  the  peo- 
ple, agfainst  which  there  existed  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion .  Were  other  means  of  communicating  knowledge 
suggested,  constitutional  objections  were  at  once  raised. 
But  here,  through  the  Post  Office  Department,  a  mode 
presented  itself  which  was  not  liable  to  such  exception. 
By  its  aorency,  knowledge  can  be  transmitted  to  the  extre- 
mities or  the  Union;  and  it  was  important  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  intelligence  which  formed  the  basis  upon 
which  all  our  institutions  rested,  which  was  the  life-blood 
of  the  community,  essential  alike  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  and  of  tne  Government,  should  be  at  as  .low  a 
rate  ss  possible. 
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The  Semite  had  been  called  on  to  reduce  other  taxes, 
which  were  said  to  be  oppressive  upon  the  people,  and 
why  not  this.'  If  the  Government  were  required  to  pay 
their  quota,  it  might  enable  the  department  to  reduce 
the  geneni  rates  of  postage  one-half;  for,  taking  the 
average  annual  amount  of  postage  at  two  millions,  and 
estimating  the  Government  postage  at  half  a  million,  the 
general  reduction  would  not  be  more  than  500,000  dollars 
to  bring  the  aggregate  down  to  one-half.  -He  thought 
that  Uie  Post  Omce  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make  a  re- 
ducdon  eaual  to  the  Government  postage. 

He  womd  not  urge  any  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  unproductive  post  offices,  but  would  conclude  with 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  Senate  would  make  the  in- 
struction peremptory. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  tliat  tlie   difference  between  the 
Senator  from  BAaine  and  himself  was,  that  the  former  de- 
sired a  peremptory  direction  to  the  commitiee,  while  he, 
(Mr.  G.)  wished  to  have  a  prei^ous  inquiry  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  expediency  of  the  measure.     It  appeared  to 
be  yielded,  or  at  least  hot  controverted,  that  if  there  were 
no  other  funds  than  those  of  the  Post  Office,  it  would  be 
improper  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  done.    But  it  was  said  that  the  Post  Office  accom- 
modated the  Government  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million. 
I'hat  he  believed,  and  he  had  so  stated  in  the  report 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Senate.     But  there  was  a 
great  principle  to  be  settled.    Would  the  Senate  consent 
to  make  this  department  a  charge  on  the  treasury!     If 
the  rates  of  postage  were  to  be  reduced  half  a  million  for 
the  first  year,  most  not  the  tariif  duties  be  reserved  to  an 
equal  amount?    But  would  it  then  remain  at  this  point? 
7*he  Post  Office  Department  he  regarded  as  the  most  un- 
manageable of  any  in  the  Government.    If  they  were  to 
put  the  whole  of  the  treasury  at  the  disposal  of  this  de- 
partment, such  were  the  consUnt  and  presnng  applica- 
tions for  new  expenditures,  that  it  would  be  found  impos- 
sible for  either  the  department  or  Congress  to  resist  the 
frequent  appeals  for  increased  facilities.    Take  away  the 
check  which  was  to  be  found  in  limited  resources,  and 
there  could  be  no  control  exercised  over  the  officers  of 
tlie  department.    He  intended  nothing  individually;  but 
let  any  man  lie  placed  in  power,  with  inexhaustible  means 
in  his  possession,  and  without  any  irresponsibility,  and  there 
could  be  no  limit  to  the  lengths  he  would  go.    A  sense  of 
propriety,  it  was  true,  would  restrain  some  men,  but  this 
would  be  found  too  feeble  a  restraint  to  prevent  prodigal 
expenditures. 

The  question  was  not  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  reduction 
of  postage,  but  as  to  the  permitting  of  the  department  to 
go  to  the  treasury  for  its  subsistence.  'Vht  expenditures 
of  the  department  during  the  last  year  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts about  7,000  dollars.  But  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  above  100,000  dollars  in  the  profits;  and  but  for  this 
the  department  would  not  have  got  along.  Congp*ess  had 
also  required  that  now,  on  the  1st  of  January,  there 
should  be  put  in  operation  20,000  additional  miles  of  route. 
These  new  routes  would  impose  on  the  department  an 
additional  annual  cost  of  above  100,000  dollars.  Ought 
any  fiirther  reduction  then  to  be  made  without  some  in- 
quiry }  He  believed  that  the  department  should  not  be 
supported  out  of  the  treasury.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tton  on  the  point  whether  the  department  could  reduce 
the  rates  of  postage  one-fourth,  in  reliance  on  its  own  re- 
sources; and  he  could  not  therefore  vote  for  a  peremp- 
toiy  instruction,  although  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  an 
inquiry. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  disavowed  any  desire  to  embarrass  the 
department.  But  he  wished  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  reduction.  The  gentlenuin 
from  Tennessee  had  assigmed  a  reason  why  there  ought 
to  be  an  inquiry,  -which  ne  conndered  to  bear  strongly* 
against  giving  to  the  resolution  the  usual  form.     He  had 


showed  why,  in  his  opinion,  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
tion, and  had  g^ven  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  formed 
that  opinion.  JThe  Senate  could  judge,  therefore,  of  what 
use  it  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  merely  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  A  report 
might,  after  some  weeks,  perhaps,  be  expected  against 
the  propriety  of  any  reduction.  This  was  a*just  inference 
from  the  course  of  the  committee  last  year.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  had  urged  the  same  argument  now 
which  he  advanced  last  session;  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  would  not  sustain  the  department  without  aid 
from  the  treasury. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to 
what  had  been  said  concerning  the  petitions  on  this  sub- 
ject last  year.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  which 
those  petitions  were  referred.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  report  upon  the  subject  They 
did  not  make  any  specific  report  in  relation  to  these  me- 
morials. They  considered  that  the  report  made  concern- 
ing the  postage  on  newspapers  covered  the  whole  g^und. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  resumed,  and  asked  why  the  same  sub- 
ject should  be  ag^in  sent  to  the  same  committee.  To  g^ve 
it  that  direction  would  be  in  effect  to  decide  that  the  rates 
of  postage  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  had  said  that  the  rates  should  not  be  re- 
duced, because,  in  that  case,  the  department  would  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  treasury.  Probably  this  might 
be  the  case,  but  this  was  not  a  good  argument  against  the 
measure.  It  was  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
had  stated,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  last  year  exceeded 
the  income;  and  it  was  also  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  had  said,  that  the  department  had  always  been  a 
charge  on  the  treasury.  Every  year  there  had  been  an 
appropriation  made  from  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
the  officers  of  the  department.  Last  year  the  amount  was 
$70,000,  and  the  year  before  $80,000.  It  had  been  a 
charge  on  the  treasury,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
continue  to  be  a  charge,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
decide  on  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  see  that  because 
the  department  was  likely  to  be,  or  was,  a  charge  on  the 
treasury,  the  rates  of  postage  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 
He  thought,  with  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  [Mr. 
SraAovB,^  the  diffusion  of  mtelligence  among  the  people 
was  an  object  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  from  the 
Government  a  reduction  of  postage;  and  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  to  g^vc  his  vote  in  nivor  of  it.  He  presumed 
ever}'  member  of  the  Senate  was  ready  now  to  give  his 
decision,  and  he  would  not  delay  it.  He  hoped  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  on  the  propriety  of  the  reduction  would 
be  expressed  now,  and  that  it  would  not  be  sent  for  exam- 
ination to  a  committee  which  had  already  decided  against  it. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  Post  Office  Department  much  more. 
It  had  had  its  full  share  of  his  attentjon.  The  great  diffi- 
culty  at  this  moment  seemed  to  be  to  determine  how  the 
public  money  was  to  be  disposed  of.  Now  if  one  dep.irt- 
ment  had  no  money  to  6pare,  and  another  had  too  much, 
why  could  they  not  be  good  neighbors  and  help  one 
another?  This  was  a  tax  upon  consumption.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  protective  system.  It  did  not  operate  like  that 
system  which,  by  protection,  produced  competition,  and 
by  competition  reduced  the  price  of  'the  article.  This 
was  a  tax  upon  consumption.  He  had"  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to-morrow,  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
amendatory  of  the  acts  regulating  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  he  could  say  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  Uiat  bill  which  was  likely  to  disturb  the  nerves 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  He  had  not  then 
known  Uie  intention  of  his  collea^e  to  offer  this  reso- 
lution. The  object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
troduce was  to  extend  the  franking  privilege  during  the 
recess.  There  was  in  it  nothing  of  nullification,  nothing 
of  the  protective  system,  nothing  of  internal  improve- 
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ment.  These  dreadful  worda  were  not  even  to  be  found 
in  the  bill.  He  was  about  to  retire  from  the  Senate,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  also  about  to 
leave  this  body,  and  probably  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. They  had  had  some  experience,  and  it  might  be 
as  well  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing the  advantage  of  their  experience  to  those  who  might 
denre  it,  and  to  those  who  were  to  fill  their  places. 

Mr.  FOOT  expressed  hisliope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  would  not  prevail,  and 
that  the  Senate  would  now  come  to  a  decision  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage.  He 
referred  to  a  resolution  which  he  had  introduced  last  ses- 
sion, calling  on  the  department  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  extra  allowances  made  to  contractors,  &c.  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  to  which  no  answer  had  been  given. 
The  petitions  presented  to  the  committee  had  received 
no  answer.  The  argument  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  rested  his  opposition  to  any  reouction  was  to 
him,  (Mr.  F.)  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  That  gon- 
tleman  had  said,  and  said  truly,  that  there  was  a  danger 
that  any  man  would  abuse  power.  Were  we  to  set  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  General  ?  It  was 
high  lime  to  impose  some  check  on  this  power,  and  the 
best  way  was  to  reduce  the  rate  of  postage.  This  was 
one  of  the  gfreatest  taxes  on  the  people  of  this  country: 
and  if  the  Postmaster  General  was  to  have  all  this  under 
his  control,  without  responsibility,  there  was  great  danger 
of  abuse.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  pass  without 
any  further  delay,  and  without  any  attempt  to  give  it  the 

go  by. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  made  a  few  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  in  its  original  fo^m,  and  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  He  thought  that  the  duty  of  committees 
was  to  collect  and  communicate  knowledge  to  Conp-ess 
and  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments in  matters  of  great  public  conaern.  This  know- 
ledge was  not  tu  be  jsxtructed  by  positive  commands.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  wished  so  to  modify  the  reso- 
lution as  to  make  it  a  call  on  the  committee  to  give  their 
opinion,  and  this  he  (Mr.  Buckhkb,)  deemed  the  proper 
course.  When  the  whole  object  of  a  resolution  was  to 
require  the  committee  to  prepare  and  write  a  h\\\^  the 
best  course  would  be,  instead  of  offering  a  resolution,  to 
ask  leave  and  introduce  a  bill  at  once.  He  did  not  see 
what  good  could  come  from  adopting  the  course  of  the 
gentleman  fVom  Maine.  Were  the  committee  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  opportunity  of  making  a  report  against  the 
measure?  Why  are  they  to  be  thus  tied  down?  His 
own  opinion  was  opposed  to  the "  propriety  of  reducing 
the  postage-  It  would  be  to  take  the  burden  of  the  tax 
from  the  reading  part  of  the  community,  and  to  jmt  it 
upon  the  unreading,  and  would  not  be  circulating  know- 
ledge gratis.  It  would  be  compelling  the  unenlightened 
to  bear  a  tax  for  the  enlightened,  and  would  be  a  direct 
imposition  on  the  unlearned.  He  wished  for  the  com- 
mittee fairly  and  fully  to  examine  the  facts,  and  tu  pre- 
sent them,  with  their  opinions,  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  would  prefer  that  an  instruction 
be  addressed  to  the  departihent  to  present  to  the  Senate, 
at  their  next  session,  a  new  scheme  of  postage,  embra- 
cing a  reduction  which  might  be  earned  into  operation 
without  injury Jto  the  department.  In  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  a1id  investigation,  it  had  frequently  occurred 
to  him  that  such  reduction  might  be  made.  In  double, 
treble,  and  quadruple  letters,  he  thought  there  was  much 
cause  to  hope  for  some  beneficial  arrangement.  If  a  let- 
ter contained  the  smallest  slip  of  paper,  or  was  enclosed 
in  a  cover,  or  contained  a  bank  note, 'which  could  add 
nothing  perceptible  to  its  weight,  it  is  charged  with  a 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple  postage,  which  'is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  additional  expense  of  transportation. 
There  might  also  be  an  improvement  in  another  point. 


The  present  rates  of  postage  was  fixed  when  the  area  of 
the  population  was  much  more  limited  than  at  present, 
and  the  distances  were  comparatively  small.  The  rate 
of  postage  for  all  distances  beyond  three  hundred  miles 
was  then  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents.  Since  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  Western  States  has  been  thrown  open,  and 
the  mail  has  to  traverse  an  immense  region  of  territory 
which  has  only  of  late  years  become  known.  It  seemed 
but  just  that  the  cities  in  the  remotest  region  of  the  West 
should  be  charged  in  proportion  with  those  which  were 
nearer.  There  was  room  then  for  improvement  by  mak- 
ing our  views  more  expanded.  He  merely  threw  out 
these  opinions,  and  lefl  it  to  others  to  act  upon  them. 
He  should  be  in  favor  of  an  instruction  to  the  Postmaster 
General  to  fiirnish  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  some 
scheme  of  the  nature  to  which  he  had  referr^.  But  he 
would  not  now  make  any  specific  motion  on  the  subject. 

Coming  to  Congress,  at  the  present  session,  with  feel- 
ings deeply  impressed  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
country;  believmg  that  if  the  State  vessel  in  which  he 
h^d  embarked,  with  all  his  hopes  and  interests,  should 
go  down,  he  must  go  down  with  her;  attending  no  pub- 
lic meeting^;'  making  no  patriotic  speeches,  he  had  come 
here  prepared  by  his  vote  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  for  the  Union.  It  was  his  object,  it  would  be  liis  en- 
deavor to  give  tranquillity  to  the  country.  Now,  what 
was  the  present  proposition }  If  was  to  pension  th^  de- 
partment on  the  custom  house.  Let  this  be  done,  and 
let  the  whole  means  of  the  treasury  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  department,  and  a  time  may  come  w^hen  the  wishes 
of  every  man,  who  can  obtain  the  interposition  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  urg^  his  views,  will  be  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate 
on  the  injustice  ofburthening  the  hard -and  honest  laborer 
for  the  benefit  of  cities. 

He  looked  on  this  as  number  two  of  a  series  of  ^mea*  I 
sures  intended  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  revenues 
of  the- country.  The  bill  which  was  to  change  our  whole 
system  in  reference  to  the  public  lands,  he  regarded  as 
number  one.  What  was  to  become  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  tariflf  duties,  when  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  of  the  Post  Ofiice  Department,  are  to  be 
all  thrown  on  the  custom  house }  He  was  here  to  aid  in 
the  pacification  of  the  country  by  his  votes,  and  not  by 
his  speeches.  '  Being  here  for  that  purpose,  he  sliould 
resist  all  measures  which  went  to  prevent  the  reduction  of 
the  revenuet  This  he  considered  as  number  two  of  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties,  and  he, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country's  peace,  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  said,  that  when  he  offered  this  resolu- 
tion, he  did  not  believe  that  a  subject  pn  which  he  sup- 
posed that  all  had  made  up  their  minds,  would  have 
elicited  a  debate  of  this  length  and  latitude.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buckner]  had  argued  the  question  as 
if  it  were  a  proposition  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the 
people.  And  he  was  certain  that  anyone  who  had  heard 
a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  had  not  understood  the  exact  character  of  the  reso- 
lution, would  have  supposed  that  the  proposition  before 
the  Senate  was  to  impose  additional  burthens  on  the  peo- 
ple. Now,  what*was  the  proposition?  It  was  to  take 
off,  to  diminish  tlie  burtliens  or  the  people;  to  rid  them 
of  one  of  the  most  onerous  taxes  to' which  they  could  be 
subjected;  and  a  tax,  too,  upon  knowledge,  a  tax  on  in- 
formation, upon  the  diffusion  of  which  the  security  and 
permanency  of  our  republic  rests.  One  gentleman  had 
said  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  igtiorant  part  oi  the  country. 
He  (Mr.  S.)  wished  to  do  away  with  the  ignorant  part, 
and  if  he  could  not  altogether,  he  would  as  far  as  he 
could.  He  would  banish  ignorance,  by  diffusing  light 
among  the  community  at  a  cheaper  .rate,*  and  thus  mak- 
inj^  the  igporaut  wise.  But  it  seemed  that  the  blestings 
oflight  might  not  be  extended,  that  information  was  not 
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to  be  diflTosed,  the  burden  of  an  unequal  tax  was  not  to 
be  ditniniahed,  and  knowledge  was  not  to  be  diiBeminated. 
And  why?  because  it  must  be  paid  for;  and  the  appre- 
hension was  that  those  who  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  share  of  the  advantages  were  to  be  slightly  taxed 
for  what  they  did  enjoy. 

The  tax  on  a  letter  from  a  distant  friend,  what  was  it  to 
the  rich  man?  It  was  nothing.  But  when  the  poor  man 
received  a  letter  from  a  distance,  he  found  it. something. 
The  postage  on  newspapers  was  also  very  considerable, 
as  it  was  on  every  branch  of  the  post  office.  He  would 
legislate  emphatically  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  by 
spreading  all  knowledge  through  this  channel  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  He  derived  his  ideas  on  this  subject  from 
t}«e  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  tliere  that  he  was  early 
taught  that  knowledge  for  all  the  community  should  be 
paid  for  by  all  the  community.  He  derived  nis  views,  or 
prejudices,  if  so  it  «*as  considered,  from  the  system  of 
free  schools  in  New  England,  where  the  rich  man  who 
had  no  children  was  taxed  for  the  poor  man  who  had  a 
family,^  in  order  that  the  burden  should  rest  on  classes. 
It  was  the  feeling  which  he  had  thus  imbibed  in  infancy, 
and  which  bad  become  fixed  in  maturity,  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  offer  the  resolution. 

But  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  Chapter  2  of  a 
series  of  measures  to  prevent  the  reduction  ot  the  tariff. 
He  had  consulted  no  man  before  he  offered  his  resolu- 
tion. He  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  single  Senator 
who  even  knew  of  his  intention  to  offer  it.  His  object 
was  single  as  it  was  simple.  Whenever  the  subject  of 
the  custom  house,  and  the  tariff,  and  the  duties  should 
be  specifically  before  the  Senate,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  express  his  opinion  by  his  vote,  and  by  his  voice  also, 
if  Ijc  deemed  that  his  duty  requii*ed  it.  He  had  merely 
intended  to  bring  before  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  thought  that  all  were  prepared  to  act. 

He  had  stated  that  he  thought  Government  should  pay 
For  the  expense  of  postage.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  fur- 
ther. It  had  been  argued  that  the  West  ought  to  be 
againsfthe  reduction,  oecause  the  East  benefited  most 
largfely  by  the  transmission  of  letters.  This  is  in  amount 
to  say,  the  East  supports  the  Government,  and  must  be 
held  to  it;  and  the  West  must  not  be  permitted  to  be 
faxed.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Senate  could  be 
brought  to  listen  to  an  ar^ment  of  this  cliaracter. 

One  gentleman  had  said,  if  you  once  allowed  the  trea- 
sury to  be  called  on,  there  will  be  no  end  to  draughts  on 
the'  treasury.  *  He  would  merely  say,  that  the  treasury 
always  had  been  called  upon.  What,  then,  became  of  this 
argument?  It  bad  also  been  alleged,  that  his  resolution 
allowed  no  latitude  to  the  committee,  and  that  he  had 
thus  been  deficie)«t  in  courtesy.-  When  it  was  known 
that  he  had  presented  petitions  to  the  committee,  and 
that  they  had  (leld  them  in  their  hands  several  months, 
it  cotild  imply  no  want  of  courtesy  in  him  to  present  a 
resolution  which  emphatically  called  for  some  action. 
His  object  was  to  produce  reduction.  It  had  been  said 
that  no  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  committee.  Now,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  g^eat  latitude  allowed:  the 
mode  of  reduction  and  the  amount  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretlcD  of  the  committee,  because  he  believed  that  their 
knowledge  made  them  better  qualified  to  fix  these  points, 
and  that  they  were  most  able  to  prepare  the  details  of  a 
bill.  It  was  his  wish  that  they  sliould  mature  a  scheme 
of  reduction^  and  present  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  produced  an  ar- 
gument which  he  (Mr.  S.)  must  confess,  however  plausi- 
ble it  mtfht  appear,  bad  no  weight  with  him.  That  Se- 
nator had  stated,  that  this  was  the  most  unmanageable  of 
all  tlte  departments;  that  there  was  a  want,  not  in  the 
present  incumbent,  of  responsibility,  which,  if  once  a 
resort  to  the  treasury  were  allowedf,  would  prevent  any 
1  mitatJon  of  draughts  hereafter.     He  (Mr.  S.)  believed  it 
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was  perfectly  true  that,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  there  was  less  responsibility  in  the  post 
office,  and  a  more  unlimited  discretion,  and  a  greater 
latitude  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  department 
in  the  making  of  contracts  and  extra  allowances,  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Postmaster  Qenenl,  than 
in  any  other  department.  There  had  been  a  degree  of 
latitude  allowed  which  was  extremely  impolitic  and  dan- 
gerous. Why  was  this?  It  was  the  people's  money. 
Why  had  it  never  been  looked  into?  Why  had  one  man 
been  permitted  to  expend  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  among  contractors,  to  liquidate  such  claims  as 
they  might  bring  forward,  and  no  examination  hsd  been 
instituted?  He  made  no  charge  against  any^  individual. 
He  merely  stated  the  fact,  that  all  this  unlimited  discre- 
tion had  existed,  without  supervision  and  without  control. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  was  this?  It  had  been  suffered  to 
exist,  because  the  funds  had  been  furnished  by  the  de- 
partment. So  said  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  sufHcient  to  show  that  all  was 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  department,  as  much  as  to 
say,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  He  (Mr.  S.) 
observed,  that  there  was  not  a  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  which  there  was  one-tenth  part  of  the  pa- 
tronage to  be  found  which  was  now  exercised  by  the 
head  of  the  Post  OfRce  Department. 

If  the  post  office  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  annual 
scrutiny  with  which  the  appropriation  bill  is  watched, 
or  to  the  specific  action  of  Congress,  the  responsibility 
of  the  department  would  be  increased  two-fold,  ana 
there  would  be  an  effectual  check  on  its  expenditures. 
He  was  not  afraid,  in  this  view,  of  the  effect  or  an  alliance 
with  the  treasury:  there  would  then  be  more  scrutiny 
and  more  caution.  Nor  did  he  think  it  an  objection,  that 
the  Government  should  pay  for  the  amount  of  its  postage . 
He  did  not  wish  to  throw  this  department  on  the  treasury, 
but  he.  had  no  apprehension  of  it.  He  had  no  objection 
to  postpone  his  resolution  for  the  present,  if  the  Senate 
were  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  that  the 
resolution  should  at  once  be  acted  on.  Whatever  the 
Senator  from  Maine  might  wish,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
reduction,  every  step  taken  in  the  business  leads  indi- 
rectly to  the  result  of  making  the  department  a  charge 
upon  the  treasury.  The  money  subtracted  from  the 
post  office  must  be  made  up  by  the  treasury.  The  de- 
partment could  not  apply  any  where  else  for  it.  And  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  postage  must  be  to  prevent  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  to  precisely  an  equal  amount.  Such 
must  be  the  effect.  That  the  necessary  expenditures  of 
the  Government  must  be  the  limit  of  its  revenue,  was  a 
doctrine  to  which  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  confirming. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  modes,  which  can  be  adopted 
for  keeping  up  the  tariff  at  its  present  level,  was  that  of 
keeping  up  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  the 
present  amount  of  its  revenue,~in8tead  of  bringing  down 
the  taxes  to  the  limit  of  the  necessary  expenditures.  He 
was  no  advocate  of  a  tariff,  especially  of  a  high  one; 
and  as  the  department  had  heretofore  sustained  itself,  he 
had  no  wish  to  sanction  any  measure  which  would  make 
it  burdensome  hereafter.  The  department  bad  always 
sustained  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  sixW  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  for 
clerks;  and  as  a  set-off  to  this  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  franking  privilege  giyen  to  members. 
When  he  saw  the  first  Senator  from  Maine  rise  in  his 
place,  and  then  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  then  the 
other  gentleman  from  Maine,  he  felt  a  variety  of  appre- 
hensions li'om  such  an  apparent  concert  of  action.  But 
now  that  he  understood  that  each  was  acting  for  kumaelf, 
he  felt  himself  greatly  relieved .  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
each  Senator  was  acting  for  himself,  per  se,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  alliance.    He  did  not  know  what  to  think  c\(the 
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proposed  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holxxs.) 
He  could  not  tell  that  any  thing  was  likely  to  be  gained  in 
intelligence  from  the  members  who  were  going  out  of 
that  body.  They  would,  in  all  probability,  be  regarded 
a«  politically  dead,  defunct,  and  would  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  gentleman  from  Maine  might  be  considered  as  gone 
forever  beyond  all  hope.  As  for  himself,  he  had  yet  a 
glimmering  hope  remainingV  it  might,  perhaps,  like  many 
other  of  the  hopes  of  that  side  the  House,  end  in  disap- 
pointment; but  however  that  might  be,  he  trusted  the 
8enate  might  be  able  to  get  along  tolerably  well  without 
him.  He  had  frequent  business  at  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  generally  found  members  of  Congress 
there.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  contractor  took  it 
into  his  head  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  interest  to 
carry  a  mail  three  times  a  week,  than  to  take  it  twice; 
and  he  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  member  of  Congress 
from  his  district  to  io  to  the  department  and  express  the 
expediency  of  the  change.  The  next  year  the  same  con- 
tractor may  have  discovered  that  h^  can  make  still  more 
by  having  a  daily  mail.  The  member  of  Congress  is 
again  called  upon,  and  the  contractor  being  a  man  of  in- 
fluence roust  have  his  wishes  gratified.  The  Posmaster 
General  ought  to  be  armed  witn  some  weapon  to  defend 
himself  Against  these  attacks.  He  might  now  say  that  the 
resources  of  the  department  would  not  permit  this  in- 
creased expenditure;  but  let  the  treasury  once  be  open 
ed  to  the  department  and  the  member  of  Congress,  and 
the  contractor  would  soon  find  it  out,  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  limit  to  applications  and  to  expenditures. 
There  w6uld,  in  fact,  be  no  other  check  than  a  money 
•  limitation;  and  the  navy  and  army  would  not  cost  the 
country  more  than  the  Post  Office  Department  might,  and 
would,  if  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  treasury  were  to 
be  removed. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  was  very  anxious  for 
a  reduction  of  the  postage  because  Mftjor  Barry  had  not 
answered  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  call  made  by 
that  Senator  at  the  last  session.  Was  there  any  force  in 
that  argument?  The  object  of  the  resohition  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
mail  in  each  State.  Now,  because  that  call  ha(i  not  been 
answered,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  reduce 
the  rates  of  postage.  He  must  confess  that  he  did  not 
quite  understand  this  logic.  If  that  resolution  had  been 
Knswered,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut paid  more  of  this  tax  than  Kentucky,  which  had 
twice  her  population,  here  would  have  been  a  theme  for 
an  argument  most  grateful  to  Connecticut,  and  which  the 
Senator  would  doubtless  have  made  good  use  of.  But 
there  was  another  little  matter  which  the  Senator  would ! 
probably  not  have  touched  upon.  He  would  have  left 
the  subject  of  the  expenditures  in  Connecticut  in  ships, 
and  harbors,  and  light-bouses,  to  have, been  disclosed  by, 
some  other  Senator.  Yet,  if  all  things  were  taken  "into 
view,  if  all  expenditures  were  balanced,  there  Would  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  unjust  nor  unfair.  The  popular  plan 
was  to  point  out  to  any  particular  section  something  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  oppressed,  without  making 
the  view  general;  and  thus  to  excite  discontent  against 
the  Government.  These  remarks,  however,  had  no  ap- 
plication to  the  tariff,  which,  in  his  opinion,  formed  a  just! 
exception  every  where  to  the  observation. 

Mr.  FOOT  said,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  no  relevance  between  the  call 
which  he  bad  made  at  the  last  session  and  the  present 
resolution.  That  Senator,  however,  had  attached  an 
importance  to  the  call  which  it  had  never  possessed  before, 
in  his  estimation.  That  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  Con- 
necticut; it  wa9  not  a  complaiiilnj  State,  although  there 
was  perhaps  as  much  intelligence  diffused  over  it  as  over 
any  other  State  of  the  Union.  The  people  there  never 
madQ  complaints,  but  cheerfully  bore  their  proportion  of 


the  public  burdens.  He  believed  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  sustain  itself,  and  would  at  last  intrench 
itself  80  strongly  as  to  be  out  of  the  teach  of  even  the 
power  of  Congress  itself.  Several  calls  liad  already  been 
made  to  which  no  answers  had  been  returned.  As  to  the 
tariff,  tie  saw  no  connexion  between  that  and  the  present 
resolution.  The  resolution  might  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  department;  and  to  check  it,  he  would  go 
still  further,  and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  making 
extra  allowances  to  contractors.  There  was  enough  ex- 
pended in  the  department  to  diffuse  information  through 
all  the  country.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
against  the  amendment,  and  he  hoped  nothing  would  be  , 
done  to  give  the  resolution  the  go  by. 

Mr.  HOLNfKS  said,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  had  talked  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. What  did  he  mean  by  dissatisfaction?  The  coun- 
try was  in  the  hey-day  of  pfosperfty:  all  the  wishes  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  been  gratified.  Was 
there  any  dissatisfaction  there?  We,  said  Mr.  H.,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  do  not  complain,  although  we  have 
been  whipped  abominably  twice.  There  is  no  dissatis- 
faction on  this  side.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
•got  his  President,  and  his  Vice  President,  and  his  Cabi- 
net, yet  he  talks  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Ho.ads  says  this  is  an  unmanageable 
department.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  so.  Since  he 
and  I  have  been  together  on  the  committee,  I  believe  it 
has  been  found  to  be  unmanageable.  I  will  insist  further, 
from  being  unmanageable  it  may  have  Become  a  ma- 
naging department  and  whenever  we  find  we  have  a 
managing  department,  we  should  keep  it  constantly  in 
our  view.  This  department  has  great  power  to  man.ij^e, 
while  it  is  irresponsible.  What  is  the  cause  of  prodigjiHty 
in  a  servant?  Irresponsibility.  Why  does  a  servant  squan- 
der the  property  of  his  master?  Because  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Whenever  you 
trust  a  man  with  untold  gold,  he  will  usually  tell  out  a 
tolerable  quantity  to  himself.  1  make  no  charge,  but 
merely  point  to  the  conclusion.  It  is  a  general  maxim, 
an  axiom  in  Goveriiment,  that  while  you  hold  officers  to 
responsibility,  they  will  be  found  prudent;  but  when  you 
relax  the  responsibility,  they  will  become  prodiga'. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  men  who  will  be  economical 
without  responsibility.  The  Ch.iirman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Ro&ds.  thinks  my  case  beyond 
all  hope.  I  think  it  is  so;  I  have  declined.  Some  s:»y 
my  popularity  declined  first,  and  I  declined  afterwards. 
Perhaps  I  and -my  popularity  both  declined  together. 
Now  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  not  declined, 
liow  stands  it  with  his  popularity?  Kiive  they  kept  pace 
together?  I  have  taken  no  part  against  his  re-election, 
although  it  has  been  said  that  he  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox. 
But  if  we  get  another  in  his  room,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
getting  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  The  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  he  would  not  make  the  post  office  a 
cha*ge  on  the  treasury,  lest  the  opportunity  for  lavish 
expenditures  should  be  abused  by  an  improvident  exten- 
sion of  the  post  roads.  If  the  gentleman  were  to  carry 
that  principle  through,  he  would  not  go  far  with  this 
administration.  The  gentleman  would  not  j^ermit  the 
Po>tmaster  General  to  have  unbounded  resources,  because 
he  would  not  then  have  the  excuse,  when  pressed  by  ap- 
plicants, that  the  funics  werennsufficient.  Needs  he  siicU 
an  excuse?  Are  not  the  men  to  whom  these  high  offices 
are  entrusted,  men  so  firm  that  they  can  refuse  when 
their  duty  requires  it?  He  would  give  the  Postmaster 
General  power,  presuming  that  he  would  never  want  an 
excuse  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  If  a  political 
friend  asked  him  for  an  increase  of  compensation,  he 
would  not,  if,si  correct  and  faithful  officer,  lie&itatc  to  "re- 
fuse.    Let  the   responsibility  be   increased;  and  if  ihc 
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oflfioep  abuses  the  means  intrusted  to  him,  Congress 
would  liAve  the  power  to  apply  a  corrective.  If  the  course 
once  suggested  here  had  not  been  also  arrested  here,  none 
of  these  allowances  to  contractors  would  have  been  heard 
of;  but  the  responsibility  would  have  been  found  effectual. 
He  would  hold  every  officer  to  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
8a;;e  of  his  amendment ;  and  a  sufficient  number  sustain- 
ing the  call,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBB  made  some  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution;  in  the  course  of  which  he  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  a  merchant  in  Kentucky  having  got  for  himself 
the  situation  of  postmaster,  had  thereby  saved  to  himself 
in  postage  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was  more  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  other  postage  in  his  office,  as  he  kept  up 
a  considerable  correspondence  for  the  benefit  of  his  busi- 
ness. There  the  postage  tax  fell  on  those  who  best 
could  bear  it.  He  went  on  to  show  that  this  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  He  considered  it  a  matter  of  great  labor 
and  mtricacy«  requiring  elaborate  calculation,  to  arrange 
a  perfect  scheme  of  reduction  of  postage,  adapted  to  all 
distances;  and  doubted  whether  the  post  office  itself 
could  furnish  the  materiab  for  such  calculation.  He  con- 
tended tjiat'  the  present  tax  was  not  oppressive  on  any 
one,  but  that  it  operated  as  every  fair  tax  ought  to  ope- 
rate. At  the  last  session  he  had  expressed  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  post- 
age; those  opinions  had  undergone  no  change.  He  then 
arlvcrtcd  to  our  rapidly  increasing  population;  settle- 
ments were  extending  themselves;  and  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, in  a  tone  not  to  be  resisted,  demanded  that  the  Go- 
lernment  shoutd  carry  into  those  new  settlements  the 
benefits  which  were  already  enjoyed  in  the  old.  This 
constantly  increases  the  expenditures  of  the  department; 
the  expenditures  must  continue  to  increase,  as  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  system  are  extended  into  hII  parts  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  Congress  to  keep  the 
expenditures  of  the  department,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
within  the  receipts,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  that  mi- 
nuteness of  legislation  which  entailed  more  cofct  upon 
the,  country  than  the  subject  was  worth.  The  Postmas- 
ter General  felt  himself  bound  to  keep  the  cost  of  all  his 
improvements  within  the  means  of  the  department.  If 
this  check  were  taken  away,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
come  to  Congress,  he  would  be  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  which  would  surround  him.  Experience 
every  where  had  proved,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment can  only  be  beneficially  managed  hy  subjecting  it 
to  this  check;  and  the  moment  it  is  removed,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  are  destroyed.  Dr.  Franklin  esta- 
blished tiie  department  on  a  small  scale:  it  had  from 
that  time  b'een  extending  itself  to  keep  pace  with  the 
extension  of  the  country;  but  it  had  always  been  kept 
within  this  check,  and  he  would  not  be  willing  to  break 
m  upon  it,  because  we  should  inevitably  have  to  return 
to  it.  Whenever  a  specific  scheme  of  reduction  should 
be  presented  for  consideration,  he  would  be  glad  to  exa- 
mine it:  but  he  was  not  one  for  rashly  uprooting  every 
thing.  He  was  not  one  who,  to  obtain  a  favorite  point, 
would  tlirow  every  thing  into  confusion.  He  would  not, 
to  get  rid  of  an  imagined  wrong,  go  into  a  convention  of 
all  the  States,  frame  a  new  constitution!  and  throw  ^^ery 
thing  into  chaos.  So  it  was  in  regard  to  the  post  office. 
He  would  keep  it  within  the  checks  with  which  it  had 
always  been  surrounded,  and  not^  by  a  rash  mundation  of 
means,  render  it  a  rank  source  of^  corruption,  instead  of  a 
department  useful  to  the  country. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday. 

Wedstesoat,  Jan.  2,  1833. 
SPANISH   CLAIMANTS. 
Mr.  HOLMES  offered  the  following  resolution: 


Reaolvtdy  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
the  means  by  which  the  claimants  under  the  late  treaty 
with  France  can  obtain  the  evidence  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  their  claims,  when  such  evidence  and  documents 
have  been  presented  to  the  commissioners  under  the  late 
treaty  with.  Spain,  and  are  deposited  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLMES  introduced  the  resolution  with  some 
remarks,  and  stated  that  the  commissioners  acting  un- 
der the  treaty  with  Spam  had,  after  the'  termination  of 
their  labors,  lodged  the  papers  in  the  Department  of 
State,  as  was  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to 
(he  Spanish  Government  access  to  these  documents,  in 
case  of  need.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  a  friend,  whose 
bill  had  been  before  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  and  had 
been  rejected,  on  iht  ground  that  the  capture  was  made 
by  a  French  vessel.  Through  him  (Mr.  H.)  this  gentleman 
had  made  application  to  the  State  Department  to  procure 
his  papers:  but  owing  to  the  construction  which  the  Se- 
cretary had  put^upon  his  duties,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  them.  The  case  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  Qommissioners  by  the  rejection  of 
the  claim,  the  papers  could  be  of  no  future  use  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  ought  to  be  returned  to  tlie 
claimant. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  admitted  that  cases  of  individual  in- 
convenience might  have  occurred,  like  that  which  was 
referred  to  by  the  gfenlleraan  from  Maine,  but  he  had 
never  anticipated  that  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to 
invoke  the  action  of  Congress.  It  was  provided  by  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  that  the  documents  should  be  deposi- 
ted in  the  Department  of  State.  There  would  conse- 
quently be  some  delicacy  in  Interfering  with  this  provi- 
sion. He  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  had 
arisen  from  the  narrow  construction  which  had  been 
given  to  the  term  State  Department.  There  was  no  pre- 
cise locality  to  be  attached  to  the  term.  It  merely  meant 
that  the  papers  should  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  Ex- ' 
ecutive.  He  could  not  decide  whether  the  doubts  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  department  xvere  well 
or  ill  founded,  but  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  papers,  while  they  were  \inder  the  con- 
trol of  the  department.  It  might  not  be  correct  to  give 
them  up  to  any  indi¥>idual,  but  an  inspection  of  them 
under  the  charge  of  some  officer  of  the  Government, 
to  whom  they  were  intrusted^  would  be  the  kind  of  fa- 
cility which  would  not  come  in  'conflict  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty.  He  was  certaui  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  ready  to  render  every  accommoda- 
tion which  he  regarded  as  being  within  the  range  of  his 
duty. 

Mr.  HOLMES  repeated  what  he  had  said  concerning 
the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  obtaining  what  he  wished. 
His  object  now  was  the  institution  of  an  inquii^  which 
would  lead  to  some  arrangement  between  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Secretary.  He  referred  to 
a  correspondence  which  he  had  had  with  the  Secretary. 
He  had  asked  if  the  claimants  could  have  the  papers. 
The  answer  was  ••No."  He  then  asked  if  the  commis- 
sioners could  obtain  them,  and  received  also  a  negative 
reply. 

Mr.  SPBAGUE  reminded  the  sTenate,  that  when  the 
act  of  Congress  was  under  consideration,  he  had  offer- 
ed an  amendment  with  a  view  to  meet  cases  of  the 
precise  character  of  that  which  bad  now  occurred.  It 
was  then  stated  by  those  who  bad  the  views  of  the  de- 
partment, that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  fourth 
section  made  ample  provision.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  department,  and  such  also  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.  Now,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty; and  it  was  proper  that  there  should  be  some  inquiry. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  S^n  ague's 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  postage. 

Mr.  EWING  said,  that,  when  this  resolution  was  offer- 
ed by  his  friend  from  Maine,  he  did  not  himself  suppose 
tliat  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was  such  as  required 
these  special  instructions  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in 
view.  I  was  well  aware  (said  Mr.  E.)  that,  at  the  last 
session,  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  opposed  to  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage;  but,  since  that  time, 
one  of  Its  members  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  this 
body,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Buckn sn)  has 
been  placed  on  the  committee  in  his  stead.  But,  since* 
that  gentleman  has  expressed  his  opinion  here  so  deci- 
dedly  adverse  to  the  proposed  reduction,  it  is  clear  \hat 


committee;  and  that,  if  we  have  any  action  on  the  sub 
ject  there,  it  must  come  to  us  charged  with  instructions 
from  the  Senate.  I,  sir,  have  been,  and  still  am,  in  fuvor 
of  some  reduction,  and  some  modification  in  our  rates  of 
postage.  I  am  satisfied  that  justice  and  sound  policy 
require  it;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country,  will  be  n)ju- 
riously  affected  by  such  a  measure,  if  it  be  judiciously 
executed.  » 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  furthest  to  tny  left  (Mr. 
Betvtos)  was  right  in  saying  that  a  reduction  of  impost 
is  not  always  a  reduction  of  revenue.  It  would  not  be 
so  here,  to  the  full  extent :  for,  by  lessening  the  postage 
on  letters,  you  will  increase  their  number;  and  pack- 
ages, also,  which,  at  the  present  rates  of  postage,  seek 
other  modes  of  conveyance,  wuu]d  be  forwarded  isy  mail, 
if  it  could^be  done  at  a  reasonable  costt  1  agree,  also, 
withjlhat  gentleman,  in.the  opinion  tiiat  tliere  is  an  un- 
re asonabln  discrimination  between  single  and  double  tet- 
ters; and,  at  the  laxt  session,  I  suggested  (in  committee) 
a  modification  which  was  intended  to  remove  the  inequa- 
lity, but  it  was  nut  aited  on.  A  letter  written  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  cap  paper  pays  tu  eniy-five  cents  posiagt- 
if  carried  four  hundred  miles.  If  it  be  written  on  but 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  no  ma'ter  how  thin  and  lighT,  and 
contains  a  separate  scrap  of  paper,  however  small,  it  pajs 
double;  if  it  contains  two  bank  note>>,  which  do  not  aclii 
ptrcept'bly  to  its  wejght,  it  pays  treble  pos'age.  Now 
there  ib  no  goo  1  v<  ason  for  this,  the  bandage  (to  use  a 
term  of  art)  on  each  letter  is  the  came,  the  weight  of  the 
double  or  treble  letter  is  oflen  much  lesi  than  that  of  the 
single  one,  and  yet  it  pays  twice  or  three  times  as  much. 
This  is  manifestly  unj  list,  and  require^  correction. 

From  this  concurrence  of  opinions  as  to  the  premises. 


is  the  department  enabled  to  render  all  this  gratuitous 
service^  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  postage  which  is  re- 
ceived on  private  letters,  over  and  above  the  fair  cost  of 
their  transmission,  pays  also  for  the  transportation  of  these 
official  letlers  and. documents;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  write  and  receive  private  letters  pay  a  taTC  for  so  do- 
ing to  the  amount  of  $500,000  annually.  Now,  I  do  not 
deny,  that,  in  cases  of  great  national  emergency,  when  all 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  required  to  be  called 
forth,  tliat  these  also  ought  to  contribute  what  it  may  to 
sustain  the  Government;  but  surely  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  the  transmission  of  letters  of  business  or  of 
friendship  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  another,  sliould 
be  among  the  last  subjects  of  taxation  to  which  we  should 
resort.  It  is  not  true,  in  fact,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  it 
is  the  rich  wlio  read  and  write,  and  therefore  pay  this  tax; 


there  is  the  same  majority  as  formerly  against  it  in  the,  and  if  it  were  true,  it  forms  no  substantial  argument  in  its  fa- 


vor.  But  the  fact  is  distinctly  otherwise:  it  is  to  the  rich,  or 
those  who  are  comparatively  so,  that  letters,  papers,  and 
public  documents  are  sent  under  official  franks,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  which  those  who  write  and  receive 
private  letters  pay.  The  man  of  business  -pays  a  large 
amount  of  postage,  but  it  is  repaid  to  him  by  those  who 
employ  him;  and  the  merchant  charges  bis  postage  as  a 
pan  of  the  cost  of  his  goods,  and  his  customers  pay  it;  so 
that  at  last  this  burden  falls,  like  most  others,  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  poorest  portion  of  our  commu- 
nity, even  the  day-laborer  who  has  emigrated  from  the 
old  to  the  new  States,  and  who  has  left  parents  or  friends 
behind  him,  pays  now  a  tax  to  the  Covernment  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  or  having  read  to  hini  the  news  from 
his  native  place,  or  the  simple  effusions  of  parental  or  fra- 
ternal love.  Justice,  it  is  true,  requires  that  he  should 
pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  transmission;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  finances,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  sliould  be 
charged  beyond  it.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all,  what- 
ever be  their  condition.  The  transmission  of  intelligence, 
the  interclian^e  of  opinions  and  affections  between  indi- 
viduals in  different  sections  of  the  Union, should  be  coun- 
tenanced rather  than  discouraged;  and  a  tax  imposed  upon 
these,  for  any  pQrpose,  except  in  .cases  of  necessity,  is 
injudicious.  It  I  be  right  in  this,  and  if  the  chairman^  be 
right  in  his  view  which  he  exhibited  of  the  state  of  the 
department,  the  postage  ought  to  be  reduced  in  the  ag- 
gregate about  $500,000 — the  sum  which  appears  to  be 
levied  through  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  cannot  concur  with  gentlemen  who  think  tl\at  it  would 
occasion  extravagance  of  expenditures,  if  the  department 
were  permitted  to  receive  through  the  treasury  any  por- 


I  confidently  expected  tha^  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tion  of  its  support.     The  honorable  chairman  has  said, 
would  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  myself;  but  in  I  that,  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  this  is  the 


this  I  was  mistaken.  ^  I  will  not  quarrel  with  his  logic 
though  I  cannot  assent  to  its  correctness. 

I  was  not  a  little  struck  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Bibb.]  That  gentleman  moved  a 
resolution  at  the  last  session  to  abolish,  the  duty  on  news- 
papers: he  is  still  in  favor  of  that  proposition,  but  is  unwil- 
ling to  leave  the  matter,  or  reduction  generally,  to  the 
committee :  it  were,  he  says,  intrusting  them  with  too  ex- 
tensive powers.  He  therefore  goes  for  the  amendment 
which  instructs  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reducing,  and  thereby  leaves  their  powers  wholly  unli- 
mited. 

The  facts  communicated  by  the  honorable  chairman  of 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  furnisli 
strong  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  He 
tells  us,  and  1  rely  implicitly  on  his  authority,  that  the  de- 
partment now  not  only  sustains  itself  with  its  own  income, 
but  that  it  performs  services  for  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $500,000  yearly  in  the  transmission  of 
ofBoial  letters  and  documents  free  of  postage.   Now,  how 


most  unmanageable.  If,  by  this,  he  means  the  least  re- 
sponsible, I  concur  with  him.  Sir,  there  is  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  annually  received  there,  and  disbursed, 
we  know  not  how.  .  It  is  true,  we  are  told  in  the  reports 
of  the  Postmaster  General  that  this  aggregate  sum,  or 
near  it,  is  expended  in  the  p'ansmission  of  the  mails;  but 
the  precise  manner  is  not  at  all  disclosed  to  us.  We  know 
not  now  much  is  sunk  in  affording  those  unreasonable  fa- 
cilities which  the  honorable  chairman  says  are  so  of\en 
asked,  and  are  pressed  for  with  such  earnestness  that  they 
can  be  limited  only  by  limiting  the  means  of  the  depart- 
ment. How  much  in  extra  allowances  to  contractors,  and 
how  much  in  changes  of  contracts  from  hand  to  hand,  on 
terms  disadvantageous  to  the  Government!  We  know  no- 
thing of  this,  nor  can  we  ever  know,  wh'.le  the  present 
system  remains  untouched,  and  the  committee  unchanged. 
As  a  matter  of  theory,  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  to  which  I  belong,  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  these  things;  and  if  there  be  improvidence  and  waste, 
or  misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the  department,  to  dis- 
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close  it  to  this  body,  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  public. 
But  our  excellent  chairman,  tender  of  the  labor  of  some 
of  his  committee,  and  prodigal  of  his  own,  has  been  a  kind 
of  middle  man  between  us  and  the  department,  and  has 
dealt  oat  to  us  just  so  much  information  as  he  considered 
salutary  and  suitable  for  us  to  receive.  Over  and  aguin 
has  it  been  attempted  in  this  body  to  look  into  the  affairs  of 
the  department,  but  always  has  the  honorable  chairman 
extenaed  his  broad  aeeis  over  them,  and  all  beneath  has 
been  thus  &r  sheltered  by  its  ample  shade.  In  truth,  sir, 
as  long  as  this  department  shall  be  sustained  entirely  by 
its  own  receipts,  without  resort  to  the  treasury,  there  will 
be  an  indisposition  here  to  scrutinize  its  disbursements. 
And  K  is  unsafe,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  theory  of  our 
Government,  to  intrust  to  any  officer  the  disbursement  of 
large  sums  of  the  public  money  without  accountability, 
and  without  scrutiny.  I  bring  no  charge  against  the  pre- 
sent bead  of  this  department.  I  rest  my  views  on  general 
principles,  and  bold  it  most  certain  that  if  there  be  not 
now  waste  and  mismanagement  there,  there  will  be;  for  it  is 
irtherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists. 

But,  sir,  if  Uie  rates  of  postage  were  so  modified  that 
the  department  must  resort  to  the  treasury  annually  for  a 
sum  about  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  services  which 
it  renders,  (and  I  would  not  consent  4o  go  beyond  this 
point,}  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  its  expenditures 
would  become  a  subject  of  investigation  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  We  always  realize  the  fact  that  the 
money  in  the  treasury  is  the  public  money,  while  the  pub- 
lic money  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster  General  is,  I 
know  not  why,  looked  upon  as  the  money  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  would,  therefore,  be  more  restraint  and 
less  danger  of  extravagant  expenditures  in  that,  than  in 
the  existing  state  of  things.  ^ 

Mr.  KANE  then  rose  to  state  his  objections  to  the  reso- 
hition  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Maine.  In  that  form  it  gave  no  discretion  to  the 
committee  to  deviate  from  the  peremptory  instructions  of 
the  resolution.  It  did  not  give  the  power  to  inquire  into 
any  abuses  which  might  exist;  it  gave  none  to  equalize 
the  rates  of  postage.  What,  in  fact,  was  it?  The  original 
resolution  directs  the  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  noltns 
voleru,  and  without  saying  why,  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
postage.  And  the  Senate  were  now  called  on  to  say,  not 
whethei  the  committee  should  gointo  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  but  whether  the  rates  of  postage  should  be  re- 
duced or  not.  He  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
his  vote  on  a  question  of  so  mucH  importance. 

He  admitted  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  all  seem- 
ed to  agree.  If  the  TfdtB  of  postage  could  be  reduced 
consistently  with  the  means  of  the  department,  and  with- 
out embarrassing  its  operations  in  any  degree,  all  were 
willing  thatlhe  reduction  should  take  place.  And  there 
was  a  class  of  Senators  who  were  willing  to  make  the  re- 
ductions, even  if  the  operations  of  the  department  could 
be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  the  treasury.  He  did 
not  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  although  he  was  one  of  those 
who  agreed  that  if  the  rates  could  be  reduced  without  em- 
barrassing the  means  of  the  department,  it  ought  to  be 
done.  But  unless  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  department  hitherto  had  been  corrupt, 
and  its  expenditures  characterized  by  profligacy,  he 
cuuld  not  vote  for  the  resolution  in  its  original  form.  Be- 
cause the  committee  at  the  last  session  had  come  to  the 
conclufion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  reduction  oftherat^s 
of  postage,  it  had  been  contend'ed  that  there  was'  no  way 
left  but  to  give  a  peremptory  instruction  to  report  a  bill. 
He  was  not  prepared,  unless  without  further  investiga- 
tion, to  set  up  bis  opinion  against  those  of  the  committee, 
whose  attention  had  been  long  and  sedulously  addressed 
to  tiie  subject.    It  was  easy  for  gentlemen  to  get  at  their 


yorable  to  the  object,  it  would  be  easy  to  move  to  refer 
that  report  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  its  errors 
might  be  revised  and  corrected.  The  other  mode  was  to 
introduce  a  bill  on  leave,  stating  the  amount  and  mode  of 
reduction;  that  bill  would  be  sent  to  the  committee,  and  if 
they  reported  against  it,  their  report  would  come  up  be- 
fore the  Senate,  where  it  would  be  reversed  if  wrong,  and 
confirmed  if  right .  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, or  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  select  com- 
mitiee,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  set  up  his  opinion  against  that  of  the  committee.  If 
he  was  in  possession  of  sufficient  data,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  vote  for  a  peremptory  instruction. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  commenced  a  scries  of  observations 
by  disclaiming  all  sectional  feelings  and  views,  which  he 
declared  he  had  never  allowed  to  influtnce  his  opinions 
and  actions,  and  he  hoped  he  never  should.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  in  favor  of  every  thing,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  pmmote  the  interests  of  the  whole.  The 
hasty  remarks  which  he  had  made  vv  hen  this  subject  was 
before  the  Senate  (;n  a  former  dwy,  had  not  been  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  envy  oi*  jealousy.  In  reference  to  the  effect 
which  this  resolution  would  have  on  the  inttrestft  of  the 
West,  he  had  spoken  of  it  as  unreasonable  that  the  mem- 
bers from  that  section  of  coimtry  should  vote  for  a  propo- 
sition which  here  injuriously  upon  their  own  constituents; 
but  he  merely  intended  by  these  observations  to  stand  by 
the  interests  of  those  he  represented,  as  other  gentlemen 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  would  feel  disposed  to 
do.  He  had  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  resolution 
which  compf  lltd  tl»e  West  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  East. 
So  far  from  intcn<ling  an  appeal  to  the  West,  it  was  his 
object  to  address  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  East, 
and  to  invoke  their  feelings  of  magnanimity  in  aid  of  his 
views.  He  did  not  desire  »he  West  to  be  influenced  by 
sordid  prejudices;  but  that  the  East  should  be  actuated 
by  noble  views.  The  Senator  from  Maine  had  sa  d  that 
he  was  desirous  to  dffuse  knowledge  and  dispel  igno- 
rance. He  also  was  willing  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  d'S- 
pel  ignrranne;  but  he  would  not  put  his  hand  m  another 
man's  pocket  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  his  charity.  He 
would  not  put  his  arm,  up  to  the  elbow,  into  the  trea- 
sury, to  display  his  kindness  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
Union,  How  was  this  proposition  to  be  considered?  The 
gentleman  from  Maine  propo  ed,  not  that  every  man 
should  pay  for  his  own  learning,,  but  tliat  the  poor  and 
honest  yeomanry  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  rest  of  the  community.  Was  this  the  way  to 
diffuse  knowledge?  Every  man  ought  to  pay  for  what 
he  received;  and  to  tax  another  for  it  wns  unjust,  if  the 
EiSt  paid  the  greatest  shire  of  the  tax,  it  was  because  it 
had  the  greatest  share  of  advantage.  'He  who  received 
the  greatest  btnefi':  cught  to  pay  the  greatest  s'  are  of 
the  cost. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  where  there  was  mrst  tiaffic 
there  was  the  greatest  ntcessiiy  for  the  information  circu- 
lated through  \hc  post  office,  and  there  the  greatest 
amount  of  postage  should  be  paid.  The  East  had  the 
greatest  share  of  trade,  arid  if  it  was  taxed  the  most  heavi- 
ly, it  was  to  pay  for  its  own  postage,  and  not  the  postage 
of  the  West.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  any  proposi- 
tion should  be  introduced  at  this  time,  tlie  tendency  of 
which  was  to  ii. crease  the  agitations  which  now  disturbed 
the  country.  While  he  was  one  who  would  not  add  to 
the  present  excitement,  he  would  not  be  induced  to  re- 
frain from  taking  every  step  necessary  for  the  public  in- 
terest, but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  not  sanction  the 
introduction  of  ntw  schemes.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  imagined  that  anv  great  danger  now  beset  the  Union, 
or  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  this  fair  fabric  of 
human  wisdom  was  about  to  be  destroyed;  for  he  looked 


object,  and  it  might  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways:  in  the  to  the  operation  of  a  redeeming  principle  which  existed 
first  pUce,  if  the  committee  should  make  a  report  unfa- 1  in  it.    He  relied,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  chief  miif ' 
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trate,  who  had  sworn  to  support,  and  who  would  maintain 
the  constitution;  and  most  of ^11,  he  relied  on  the  patriot- 
ism  of  the  people;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  throw  an 
additional  firebrand  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  coun> 
try.  There  were  two  great  objects  which  seemed  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  one  of  the  great  parties,  to  prevent  any 
reduction  of  the  tariff  duties,  and  to  kerp  up  the  price 
of  the  public  lands.  One  part  of  the  country  was  op- 
posed to  the  first  measure,  and  another  section  to  the  last. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  members  from  the  South 
and  the  West,  who  believed  the  salvation  of  the  Union 
depeiided  on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the  price  of 
public  Tands,  would  vote  for  any  of  those  measures  which 
threw  additional  burdens  on  the  treasury.  Such  were 
his  views;  and  no  ingenuity,  no  argfiim  nt,  no  sophistry, 
would  induce  him  to  move  from  tlie  course  which  his  duty 
enjoined  on  him  to  pursue.  His  ^ind  was  made  up.  It 
was  uunecessaiy  for  him  to  disguise  himself;  the  time  had 
come  when  the  tariff  and  the  price  of  public  lands  mu«rt 
be  reduced;  and  atl  the  schemes  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
present  scale  could  not  succeed.  1  he  tariff  must  and 
would  come  down;  and  they  could  not  consent  to  put  the 
public  lands  on  the  treasurj'.  It'  was  necessar)'  to  see 
where  retrenchment  could  be  made,  in  order  that  all  un- 
necessary burdens  m*ght  be  abolished. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  post  office,  he  said  it 
might  be  true  that  the  East  paid  more  for  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  post  office  than  the  West.  But  suppose 
it  were  so;  were  there  not  other  points  where  the  East 
received  more  than  a  quid  pro  quo?  was  this  no  consider- 
atiort?  The  greater  part  or  the  pension  money  was  ex- 
pended thtfre.  True,  it  was  said,  there  was  more  patriot- 
ism, more  Industry,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
might  bl  so.  The  West  made  no  complaitit;'  but  how 
many  citizens  of  Missouri,  or  of  Indiana,  v  ere  employed 
by  the  Government,  or  supported  by  the  faiblic treasury? 
The  advantages  of  Ih'^  post  office  \M  the  West  were  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  East. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  said  that  the  committee 
heM  the  same  opinions  on  tlie  subject'  of  reduction  now, 
which  they  held  last  yfear.  How  the  gentleman  came  to 
this  conclusion,  he  did  not  know.  This  was  not  the  same 
proposition  as  was  before  Jhe  committee  last  year.  There 
was  a  great  d  fference  between  taking  the  postage  from 
newspapers  and  reducing  the  postage  on  letters.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Senate  did  not  ask  the 
r.ommittee  if  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  ratt  s,  but  Oiey 
decided  that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  they  should  be  re- 
duced. No  discretion  whatever  was  allowed  to  the  com- 
mittee, although  they  would  be  enabled  to  give  that 
information  which  would  satisfy  the  Senate  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  reduction.  He  desired  to  send  the  subject  to 
the  committee,  and,  after  they  had  reported,  the  Senate 
could  dispose  of  the  report  as  they  might  decide.  He 
considered  the  views  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  of 
the  oppressiveness  of  this  tax  upon  the  {^oor  man,  by 
compelling  him  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Government  pos- 
tage, to  be  a  fallacious  one.  The  burden  fell  very  lightly 
on  the  poor  man,  who  did  not  g&t  a  letter  once  in  six 
months;  the  poor  well  understood  the  matter;  they  had 
both  heads  and  hearts;  they  knew  when  they  asked  for  a 
fish,  and  received  a  stone.  « 

Mr.  FRELlNGHUYSENsaid  the  resolution  of  hishonor- 
able  friend' from  Maine  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  the  simple  proposition,  that  the  rates  of  postage 
ought  to  be  reduqed.  It  prescribed. neither  the  mode, 
amount,  nor  time  of  reduction;  but  in  the  present  condi- 
tion Qf  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  all  its  facilities 
and  receipts,  the  resolution  sought  of  the  Senate  an  ex- 
pression favorable  to  some  alleviation  of  a  very  onerous 
and  tmequal  tax  upon  the  business  part  of  the  communi- 
ty.   Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  proposition,  so  general  and 


pacific  in  its  character,  has  been  assailed  bv  a  most  ex- 
traordinary course  of  argument.  Its  friends  have  been 
charged  with  an  almo-t  treasonable  conspiracy  to  keep 
on  the  tariff,  and  to  continue  the  present  price  of  -the 
public  lands.  We  have  been  directly  informed,  that  the 
tariff  and  this  price  must  come  down;  that  we  are  not  to 
fiinch  from  it,  for  the  people  demand  it.  Sir,  does  the 
resolution  on  your  table,  when  duly  considered,  touch 
either  of  those  subjects?  or  are  we  justly  chargeable 
with  aggravating  the  excitement  of  this  too  much  agitated' 
country?  Why,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  honorable  gen- 
tlemen have  given  us  their  views  on  the  J  proposition,  the 
most  of  them,  and  some  from  the  far  West  too,  are  friend- 
ly to  the  reduction  of  the  postage,  if  it  can  be  safely  made. 
Why  then  should  a  plain  question  of  practical  expedien- 
cy be  distracted  in  its  discussion,  by  imputations  of  hos- 
tility to  the  wishes  of  a  part  of  the  country  in  the  matters 
of  the  tariff  and  the  public  lands?  Sir,  no  Senator-, 
will  be  driven  from  his  duty;  no  one,  it  is  hoped,  means  * 
to  evade  the  tariff  question,  or  flinch  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  official  obligations,  when  it  comes  up  for  our  delibe- 
ration. But,  said  Mr.  F.,  all  we  ask  is,  that  it  may  wait 
its  ti'««e;  and  not  that  it  should  embarrass  all  our  legisla- 
tion, and  be  raised  up,  by  way  of  terror,  against  any^and 
every  measure  that,  by  its  own  distinct  merits,  claims  our 
distinct  consideration. 

Then,  sir,  as  it  regards  the  resolution  now  before  us, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  present  rates  of  postage 
have  been  established  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
great  increase  of  commercial  business,  and  of  the  literary, 
political,  and  friendly  intercourse  of  our  fellow-citizens 
m  that  period,  have  vastly  augmented  the  powers  and 
enlarged  the  m^ans  of  this  department.  I  should  pro- 
bably be  on  this  side  of  the  fact,  to  set  down  these  re- 
:»ources  at  an  increase  of  tenfold?  We  are  also  to  take 
into  our  reflections  another  incident:  that  in  the  princi- 
pal commercial  routes  of  the  mail,  fi*om  Boston  through 
to  Baltimore  for 'example,  the  cost  of  transportation  has 
not  advanced  a  dollar  in  all  the  tinie  of  the  present  rates; 
nay  indeed,  sir,  by  the  facilities  of  steamboat  carriage, 
it  has  sensibly  diminished.  Then  I  submit  it  to  the  calm 
discretion  of  the  Senate,  whether  the  occasion  has  not 
reached  us,  when  it  is  fit,  and  a  most  appropriate  duty, 
to  give  attention  to  the  strong  clums  of  those  who  chiefly 
endure  this  burden,  atyl  extend  some  seasonable  j'elief? 

But  it  has  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
that  we  shall  thereby  cripple  the  department,  and  that 
the  Postmaster  General  should  not  be  restricted  in  his 
operations,  lliis  argument,  said  Mr.  F.,  is  pressed  too 
far.  When  it  is  seen  from  the  report  of  the  head  of  this 
depa;*tment,  that  during  a  single  year,  and  that  the  last, 
the  travel  of  the  mail  has  been  increased  exceeding 
8,155,000  tfiiles,  while  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
activity  and  promptitude  of  the  department,  yet  Mr. 
President,  do  not  such  numbers  as  these  justify  the  opi- 
nion,  in  the  view  of  the  heavy  rates  of  postage,  that 
some  restriction  may  be  not  only  quite  safe  but  very 
prudent? 

Again:  we  are  told  that  the  pos\  ofUce  must  not  be 
:iiade  a  drain  upon  the  treasury,  but  be  lef^to  sustain  itself. 
This  plea  is  fallacious,  and  the  mere  magic  of  phrases  may 
mislead  us. 

Sir,  what  is  intended  by  the  department  sustaining 
itself?  It  has  no  means  but  those  furnished  by  taxation. 
It  is  the  people  that  sustain  the  department:  and  there- 
fore, when  in  our  judgment  the  amount  of  support  af- 
forded becomes  greater  than  the  just  wants  of  public 
convenience,  or  the  fiiir  and  equal  proportion  of  burdens 
that  should  be  assessed  upon  those  who  pay — why,  if, 
notwithstanding  this,  gentlemen  mean,  by  sustaining  ittelf, 
that  it  is  to  Use  up  aJl  the  funds  that  flow  into  it,  be  they 
what  they  may,  sir,  all  must  feel  that  such  an  argument 
is  witliout  weight  or  reason.    Wc  must  look  beyond  the 
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post  office  I  to  those  who  contribute  its  means,  and  by 
nghteoua  measures,  apportion  their  burdens. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  establishment,  immensely 
enl&rged  as  it  has  been,  does  sustain  itself  and  more. 
We  hare  the  statement,  on  the  official  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  Genera],  that  for  the  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  multiplication  of  mail  routes,  far  surpassing  any 
former  year,  the  nett  receipts  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  year  preceding  $260,000,  and  which  sum  will  ex- 
ceed the  additional  amount  required  for  transportation  by 
more  than  a  |100,000.  With  such  abundant  prosperity, 
why  should  we  h^^tate  to  consider  and  act  in  this  matter, 
when  gentlemen  who  oppose  profess  entire  willing- 
ness to  reduce  the  postage,  if  the  department  can  bear  it? 

It  was  innsted  in  further  objection  to  the  resolution, 
that  it  left  but  little  discretion  to  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee; and,  indeed,  restrained  it  to  a  degree  almost  dis- 
respectful. Why,  sir,  this  is  urging  difficulties  a  great 
vrtLf,  The  proposition  is  of  most  general  import.  The 
Senate  will  fix  nothing  but  the  propriety  of  a  reduction, 
and  then  refer  over  to  the  committee  the  entire  subject, 
u'ith  all  its  details.  It  will  leave  them  to  arrange  the  rates 
after  juster  proportions,  to  report  6n  what  items  a  re- 
duction should  be  made,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount. 
And  if  there  be  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  it  is  surely  desirable,  even  to  the  committee, 
that  it  should  be  known;  as  we  now  understand,  that  no 
bill  for  a  reduction  of  the  postage  will  be  reported  from 
that  committee,  unless  upon  such  a, resolution  as  is  under 
consideration. 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  evince  the  pacific  character  of 
the  resolution,  in  defence  against  the  charge  of  harsh  in- 
terference with  the  duties  of  the  department  and  the  com- 
mittee, take  the  case  of  postage  on  single  and  double  let- 
ters. Why,  there  is  no  one  who  doubts  the  arbitrary 
disproportion  of  the  assessment.  That  a  letter  paying 
twenty-fiVc  cents  postage  should  pay  fif\y  for  another 
lea^  or  even  any  small  fragment  of  it,  is  an  inequality 
that  can  be  justified  on  no  principle;  and  so  it  has  been 
concede:!  in  argument  at  this  time.  Tlien,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  reduction  of  this  rate  should  the  committee  be 
unwilfing  to  go  further,  would  Ineet  and  justify  the  whole 
scope  of  the  resolut  on.  The  truth  is,  there  are  no  serious 
difficulties  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  proper  adjustment, 
and  he  hoped  that  tlie  amendment  would  not  prevail,  but 
a  distinct  instruction  be  sent  to  the  committee  for  a  bilk  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  POIND EXTER  said  that  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misapprehension  as  to  his  vote,  he  wished  to  state  that  in 
voting  against  the  amendment,  and  for  tlie  original  resolu- 
tion, he  did  not  intend  to  commit  himself  to  vote  for  any 
bill  which  might  be  reported.  He  tl)0ug1)t  some  reduc- 
tions of  the  rates  of  postage  necessary.  The  bill  would 
be  of  course  reported  in  blank,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
Senate  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  He  should,  therefore,  with- 
out entering  into  the  various  topics  which  had  been  brought 
into  this  discussion,  vote  for  the  instruction,  leaving  it  to 
be  determined  hereafter  how  far  reduction  ought  to  be 
carried.  The  subjects  of  the  tariff  and  the  public  lands, 
which  had  been  mixed  up  with  this  debate,  he  considered 
as  extraneous.  Whenever  those  subjects  should'  come 
op,  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  vole  upon  them. 
For  the  present,  without  entering  into  any  of  the  details 
of  the  subject,  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution  in  its 
original  form. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  this  de- 
bate again,  but  merely  to  express  what,  in  his  view,  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee.  Should  the  amendment  be 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  be  adopted  in  its  original 
form,  the  committee,  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the 
department,  would  of  course  report  a  bill  making  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  They  would  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Senate.     But 


if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  what  then?  He  thought 
the  committee,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  reductions  con- 
sistent with  the  means  of  the  department  could  be  made, 
would  report  a  bill  making  such  reductions  as  would 
leave  no  funds  at  the  discretion  of  the  department.  But 
if  they  were  ordered  in  the  peremptory  terms  of  the  re- 
solution, the  .committee  could  not  fail  to  report  a  substan* 
tial  reduction,  even  if  it  should  take  half  a  million  or  a 
million  out  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  BIBB)  in  rising,  said  he  did  not  design  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  general  discussion.  The  argument 
was  now  reduced  to  a  single  point,  and  every  Senator  had 
to  make  up  his  opinion  on  the  alternative,  whether  the 
department  should  be  burdened  on  the  treasury,  or  sus- 
tained by  its  own  funds.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  there  was  now  a  surplus  of  $100,000 
over  the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  this  calculation 
was  bottoiped  on  the  account  of  the  whole  postage  re- 
ceipts without  diminution,  leaving  nothing  for  losses  or 
deficiencies,  and  it  was  allowed  on  the  understanding  that 
no  new  mail  routes  were  to  be  established.  Without 
looking  to  contingencies  or  future  extension,  we  are  now  to 
dispose  of  this  ^100,000.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  de- 
partment appeared  to  be  about  $2,200,000,  and  upon 
this  sum  a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  would  be 
in  the  proportion  of  about  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  This 
was  all  which  could  be  touched.  They  were  now  re- 
quired to  take  off  a  cent  from  every  six  cents  postage, 
and  they  would  thus  be  going  into  fractional  reductions 
which  would  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  department.  He  would  ask 
if  it  was  proper  for  the  Senate  to  legislate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  reduction  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
It  WHS  too  small  a  subject  for  legislation.  He  had  last 
session  been  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  postage  on 
newspapers,  but  it  was  a  definite  reduction,  which  left  it 
clear  what  amount  would  remain  in  the  department.  In 
the  present  case,  no  one  could  tell  the  effect  of  the  re- 
ductions, or  how  much  the  reductions  were  to  be.  He 
could  not  vote  for  so  indefinite  a  proposition. 

Mr,  S PRAGUE  said  that  the  reasons  which  he  had 
presented  on  a  former  day  in  favor  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion, had,  in  his  opinion,  received  no  satisfactory  answer. 
He  did  not  now  intend  to  recapitulate  ^hem,  but  merely 
to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  remarks  which  had  just  been 
offered  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibd]  says  that  a  reduction  of  four/and 
a  half  per  cent,  would  be  but  a  very  trifling  affair,  un- 
worthy of  attention  and  inconvenient  in  its  operation. 
But  who  has  proposed  such  a  reduction^  Not  my  resolu- 
tion, nor  any  gentleman  who  lias  sustained  it;  nobody  but 
the  honorable  member  himself  has  suggested  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  as  the  extent  of  the  diminution.  It  is  his 
own  proposition,  then,  which  the  gentleman  pronounces 
to  be  insignificant  and  v2.xatious,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
disposition  to  interpi'se  between  him  and  his  offspring. 
The  chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  [Mr.  Ghcxdt]  has  presented,  in  various  forms, 
and  under  all  its  aspects,  the  objection  that  a  reduction 
will  involve  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  national  trea- 
sury. It  is  repeated  and  reiteratetl  that  the  department 
should  sustain  itself;  that  if  you  once  allow  the  precedent 
of  calling  for  any  aid  from  the  treasury,  no  bounds  or 
limits  will  or  can  be  prescribed  to  its  inroad,  and  horri- 
ble pictures  of  extravagance  and  ruin  are  conjured  up 
by  the  affrighted  imagination.  One  would  think  that  to 
receive  aid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Qovernment 
was  a  violation  of  uniform  practice  and  fixed  principles, 
when,  in  fact,  the  Post  Office  Department  has,  ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government  required  aid,  receiv- 
ed annual  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury.  For 
several  years  last  past  those  demands  have  averaged  nearly 
seventy  tliousand  dollars.     The  new  precedent,  against 
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which  the  note  of  alarm ^  sounded  so  loudly,  is  found  in 
truth  to  have  been  the  uniform  practice  from  the  first  days 
of  the  department  to  the  present  moment.  This  simple 
fact,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  extravagant  appre- 
hensions, and  enable  us  to  look  calmly  at  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  proposed  measure. 

The  orieinal  proposition  simply  and  sing'ly  declares  tliat 
there  shall  be  some  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage. 
The  amount,  the  mode,  the  items,  and  the  time,  are  lefl 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  and  the  future  de- 
termination of  the  Senate.  Now,  sir,  to  the  only  objection 
which  has  been  urged,  that  the  department  will  not  be 
able  to  sustain  itself,  there  are  several  satisfactory  answers: 

First.  That  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  rates  of  postage 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  diminution  of  the  receipts 
of  the  department;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  rendering  the  transportation  cheaper,  in 
some  'particulars  would  increase  tile  amount.  Take,  for 
example,  double  and  treble  letters:  the  smallest  piece  of 
paper,  a  bank  bill  enclosed,  duplicates  the  tax,  without 
increasing  the  labor  of  transpoi^tation.  If  the  expense  was 
less,  would  not  the  number  be  increased^  Would  not 
thousands  of  such  letters  be  put  into  the  mail  that  are  now 
intrusted  to  a  more  precarious  and  procrastinated  con- 
veyance by  private  hand;  and  by  proper  restriction  as  to 
weight,  public  convenience,  and  the  revenue  of  the  de- 
partment, both  be  advanced?  I  might  abo  adduce,  in 
further  illustration,  cases  of  short  distances,  and  easy  com- 
munication, where  private,  to  a  degree,  supplants  public 
conveyance.  But  the  principle  that  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  oi  tax  may  increase  the  revenue,  is  too  well  known 
and  established  to  need  illustration;  and  yet  the  assump- 
tion that  it  must  and  will  certainly  diminish  the  receipts, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  objection  to  the  resolution. 

•But  suppose  that  the  revenue  from  postage  should  be 
diminished,  it  would  not  necessarily  require  supplies  from 
the  treasury;  it  might  be  met  by  greater  economy  in  the 
disbursements  of  the  department;  by  a  less  amount  of 
extra  allowances  made  at  the  mere  discretion  and  uncon- 
trolled will  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  contractors;  by 
a  less  liberal  or  lavish  expenditure  for  unprofitable  and 
unnecessary  routes.  In  these  respects  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  wide  and  almost  unlimited  scope  for  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General.  No  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  has  so  much  patronage,  and  so 
little  responsibilitv;  and  this  lias  arisen  from  the  ideal  di- 
vorce between  this  and  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service.  "The  post  office  sustains  itself,**  is  the  reply  to 
all  complaint,  and  the  shield  a^inst  all  scrutiny.  It  seems 
almost  to  have  claimed  and  enjoyed  immunity  from  inves- 
tigation, by  folding  itself  in  its  own  robes,  and  saying  it 
"  sustains  itself.'*  But  how  does  it  sustain  itself?  Is  it 
not  by  a  tax  upon  the  people?  Is  it  not  by  the  money  of 
our  confttituents?  Shall  we  not,  then,  inquire  to  what  ex- 
tent this  burden  is  necessary,  and  whether  it  is  levied  upon 
principles  of  justice^  You  or  I,  sir,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  itself,  enjoy  an  im- 
munity from  this  tax.  "Free**  is  subscribed  upon  our 
communications,  and  they  are  transported  to  tlie  remotest 
corners  of  the  Union  without  charge;  but  at  whose  ex- 
pense? From  whom  does  \Jie  department  draw  the  money 
which  pays  for  this  transportation?  Is  it  not  from  the  post- 
age paid  bv  private  citizens?  They  then  pay  not  only  the 
expense  of  conveying  their  own  letters  and  newspapers, 
but  those  of  the  Government  also.  The  packages,  books, 
and  documents  thus  diffused,  are  not  for  the  benefit  merely 
of  those  who  pay  the  postage,  but  X)f  the  whole  country. 
The  benefit  is  general;  should  not  the  burden  also  be  ge- 
neral? 

The  postage  upon  Government  documents  would  be 
half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  This  department,  then, 
not  merely  "sustains  itself,**  but  contributes  by  its  labor 
half  a  million  of  dollars  annually  to  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 


ment. It  saves  that  amount  to  the  national  treasury.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  this — ^the  worst  consequence  that  has  been 
apprehended  or  predicted  by  any  one,  the  payment  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Government  postage — should  ensue 
fbom  the  proposed  reduction  of  rates,  would  there  beany 
injustice?  Nay,  sir,  is  it  not  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  equal  taxation  for  common  be- 
nefits? 

The  present  rates  of  postage  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  established  forty  years  ago,  in  tlie  infancy  of  the 
country;  when  the  wants  of  the  Government  were  urgent, 
and  the  experience  of  the  department  nothing;  when  tlie 
roads  were  bad,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  great, 
and  the  business  transacted  small.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been,  throughout  the  whole  country  which  was  tra- 
versed by  the  mails  when  the  rates  were  originally  esta- 
blished, a  wonderful,  an  astonishing  increase  in  the  faci- 
lities of  transportation  and  the  amount  of  business;  and  yet 
this  tax  upon  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge  is  kept 
up  to  its  full  original  amount.  And  still  the  department, 
which  originally  sustained  itself,  cannot  now,  we  are  told, 
bear  a  reduction,  because,  in  that  event,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  upon  its  own  revenues.  Why  will  it  not  be  able 
to  stand  alone?  Because  of  the  continual  enlargement  of 
facilities  and  expenses  upon  unproductive  post  routes,  and 
the  extension  of  the  franking  privilege.  If  this  argument 
is  allowed  to  be  sound,  the  time  can  never  arrive  when 
the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  the  country  can  anticipate  a 
diminution  in  the  onerous  burden  upon  the  circulation  of 
information.  No  matter  what  improvements  they  make, 
at  their  own  expense,  in  the  construction  of  highways, 
railroads,  and  canals;  even  if  they  reduce  the  expense  to 
the  Government  to  less  than  half  its  original  amount,  while 
the  increase  of  business  may  more  than  quadruple  the  re- 
ceipts from  postage,  still  the  moi^y  thus  drawn  from  them 
will  forever  be  expended  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
There  will  always  be  contractors  and  agents  asking  extra 
allowances;  there  will  always  be  a  desire  for  an  extension 
of  the  frank;  there  will  always  be  new,  and  unprofitable, 
and  unnecessary  routes  to  absorb  the  whole  funds;  and 
we  shall  always  be  told  that  the  head  of  the  department 
has  made  arrangements  to  expend  the  whole  revenue;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  never  touch  the  rates  of  postage.  It 
has  been  objected  that  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  mails  should  pay  the  expense.  If  so,  the  Government, 
then;  should  pay  for  the  amount  of  its  accommodation, 
and  the  unproductive  routes  should  meet  their  own  ex- 
penses. But  this  is  more  than  I  ask.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  Government  transportation,  and  the  unpro- 
ductive mails  are  both  thrown  upon  the  productive  routes, 
to  the  subversion  of  equality  and  justice. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  has  hereto- 
fore  strongly  advocated  an  abolition  of  the  postage  on 
newspapers;  and,  as  my  proposition  is  simply  that  there 
shall  be  some  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage,  I  had  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  it  would  conciliate  his  support. 
But  although  still  in  favor  of  a  reduction,  he  is  opposed  to 
instructing  the  committee  to  reduce,  lest  they  should  not 
make  the  particular  modification  which  he  has  at  heart. 
He  fears  to  give  the  committee  so  much  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion,  and  yet  he  is  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  whicli 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  enlarge  that  discretion.  He 
will  nol  trust  the  committee  with  a  limited  power  as  to 
the  particulars  in  which  the  reduction  shall  be  oiade,  but 
prefers  a  proposition  which  g^ves  them  every  latitude,  not 
only  as  to  the  items  and  amount,  but  whether  there  shall 
be  any  reduction  or  not.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  the  origi- 
nal proposition  being  single,  simple,  and  unencumbered 
by  details,  would  command  the  support  of  every  member 
who  is  in  favor  of  any  diminution;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  argument,  I  hope  we  shall  yet  have  the  vote  even  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  himself. 

Mr.  SMITH  rose  to  move  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  ta- 
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ble,  in  order  to  follow  it  with  a  motion  to- proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  business. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  now  take 
the  question .     lie  would  not  say  another  word. 

Mr.  SMITH  then  yielded. 

Bir.  MILLER  rose  to  give,  in  a  word  or  two,  the  rea- 
sons which  would  induce  him  to  vote  against  the  reso1u> 
tion.  If  the  Senate  gave  an  instruction  to  their  commit- 
tees, the  instruction  ought  to  be  definite .  This  resolution 
wa*^  so  defective  in  this  particular,  that  the  committee 
might  sAibstantially  avoid  the  reductions  which  were  ex- 
pected. They  are  directed  to  do  something,  or  to  do  no- 
tJiing*.  If  responsibility  was  to  be  taken  from  the  com- 
mittee, they  ought  to  be  plainly  instructed  what  they  were 
to  do.  He  would  vote  in  favor  of  thic  amendment,  and 
whenever  the  committee  Should  make  their  report,  if  any 
gentleman  should  offer  a  proposition  more  agreeable  to 
iiim  than  the  report,  he  would  vote  for  it. 

The  question  was  then  put  .on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.,GRuvDT,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buck- 
ner,  Dallas,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane, 
King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Robinson,  Smitii,  Tipton, 
White,  Wilkins.--20. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dickerson, 
E^ipgi  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes,  Knight,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Silsbec,  Sprague, 
Tomlinson,  Webster. — 18. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ((uestion  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 

Mr.  FOOT  moved  to  amend  the  same  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "reducing,"  the  words  "and  equalizing." 
He  explained  that  the  object  was  to  do  away  the  inequa- 
lity and  injustice  which  prevailed  under  the  present  sys- 
tem.      ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLMES  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  reso- 
hition,  by  adding  the  words  "and  particularly  of  abolish- 
ing the  postage  on  newspapers." 

Afler  a  few  -words  from  Mr.  GRUNDY  and  Mr. 
HOLMES,  this  amendment  was  also  agreed  to. 

l*he  resolution  and  ^amendment  was  then  agreed  to 
without  a  division.     Adjourned. 

Thcrsdat,  Jawuaht  3. 
DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  Senate  resumed  the 
conaderation  of  the  following  resolution,  submitted  bv> 
Mr.  POINDEXTER  on  the  17th  ult.: 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Senate,  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable, a  detailed  statement  of  the  articles  of  foreign 
^owth  or  manufacture  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  duties  ought  to  be  reduced;  specifying  particu- 
larly the  amount  of  reduction  oit  each  article  separately,  so 
a&  to  produce  the  result  of  an  aggregate  reduction  of  the 
re\^mie  six  millions  of  dollars,  on  such  manufactures  as 
are  classed  under  the  general  denomination  of  protected 
articles{  and  that  he  also  append  to  such  report  an  enu- 
meration of  articles  deemed  to  be  "  essential  to  our  na- 
tional independence  in  time  of  war,"  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  exempted  from  tlie 
operation  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties. 

l1)e  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  KINO, 
proposing  to  strike  out  the  clause  of  the  resolution  com- 
mencing *'and  that  he  also  append  to  such  report,"  &c. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  repeated,  substantially,  some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  him  on  a  former  occasion,  against 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  following  vote : 
Yeas. Messrs.    Benton,   Brown,   Dudley,  Forsyth, 
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Grundy,  Hill,   Kane,  King,  l^langum,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Tipton,  White.— 12. 

Nats< — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dickerson,  Foot.  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Prentiss,  Robbms,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tomlin- 
son, Webster,  Wi]kin8.-^24. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  BROWN,  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  ori- 
ginal resolution  and  insert  the  proposition  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  wit: 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be,  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  the 
projet  of  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon  im- 
ports, iit  conformity  with  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in 
his  annual  report." 

Mr.  POINDEXTER,  in  a  few  words,  opposed  tlie 
amendment  and  supported  the  original  proposition. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  to  signify  his  desire  to  receive  from 
the  Treasury  Department  some  specification  of  the  arti- 
cles deemed  essential  to  the  national  defence  in  time  of 
war.    It  was  made  the  duty  of  that  department  to  fur- 
nish all  necessary  information  connected  with  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country.    The  knowledge  which  the  depart- 
ment must  be  supposed  to  possess  of  the  general  course 
of  trade,  and  the  operation  of  any  given  reduction  upon 
the  finances,  rendered  the  views  of  the  Secretary  neces- 
sary to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  subject.     Be- 
fore  he  recently  lefl  the  city,  he  had,  in  conversation,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  plan  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  a  specific  and  responsible  form  for  the  reducUon 
of  the  revenue,  and  particularly  a  specification  of  those 
articles  which  were  considered  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Secretary  as  essential  to  national  defence.    As  it  respect- 
ed the  form  in  which  this  information  should  be  imbodi- 
ed,  it  was.  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  ^r  in  a  detailed  report.     He,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  those  who  contended  that  the  Senate 
should  not  call  on  the  Executive  or  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment for  the  projet  of  a  bill.     He  felt  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  practice  had  never  existed  for  the  Senate,  as 
a  body,  to  call  in  this  way  for  a  bill.     It  was  not  unusual 
or  improper  fbr  committees  to  do  soj  bnt  if  there  were 
any  precedents  where  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  called  on  th«  head  of  a  department  for  a 
bill,  it  had  escaped  his  recollection.     He  should  be  sorry 
to  see  such  a  practice  obtain;  because  it  might  be  carried 
in  time  to  such  an  extent,  as  to .  deprive  Congress  of  its 
legitimate  powers,  and  no  bill  might  be  permitted  to  pass, 
unJess  a  projet  was  furnished  by  tlv,e  Department.    He 
should  vote  .against  the  amendment,  and  in  favor  of  the 
original  resolution . 

Mr.  SMITH  considered  that  there  was  no g^eat differ- 
ence between  the  two  propositions.  The  original  resolu- 
tion asked  for  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary — the  latter 
called  for  facts.  We  wanted  facts,  and  not  opinions.  He 
was  opposed  to  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  any 
department.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Hamilton,  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  opinions; 
which  opinions  had  great  weight,  and  were  with  many 
equal  to  law.  These  calls  on  Mr.  Hamilton  were  made 
by  his  friends,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  influence  others; 
but,  in  this  case,  he  imagined  the  opinions  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  weigh  but  little  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Poutdixter.]  He  believed 
that  Congress  had  called  on  Mr.  Dallas  for  the  projet  of  a 
bill.  The  original  resolution  was  indefinite  in  all  respects. 
The  other  proposition  would  answer  the  purpose  which 
gentlemen  desired,  as  the  projet  of  a  bill  would  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  general  remarks  of  the  Executive  and 
Secretary  on  the  subject,and  would  show,  by  its  provisions, 
what  articles  were  deemed  essential  to  national  defence  in 
time  of  war.    As  this  was  n  rerenue  measure,  it  more 
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properly  belonged  to  the  House  of  Representatives;  and, '  on  his  adroitness  in  converting' this  road  into  a  military  road, 
as  the  committee  of  that  house  (who  had  been  aided  in  because  it  removed  it  from  the  danger  of  the  Presidential 


their  deliberations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  had 
reported  a  bill,  which  would  be  acted  on  forthwith,  he 
could  see  no  necessity  for  calling  on  the  Secretary  for  the 
repetition  of  his  views  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  said  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  resolu- 
tion. He  merely  wished  to  controvert  the  remark  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  that  no  precedent 
could  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  either  House,  where 
Ihe  head  of  a  department  had  been  called  upon  for  (he 
projet  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY  explained.  He  had  said  that  no  prece- 
dent of  the  kind  had  occurred  within  his  recollection. 

Mr.  BROWN  resumed.  In  the  remarks  made  by  him,  a 
few  days  since,  on  this  subject,  he  had  taken  the  ground 
that  the  proposition  wns  sustained  by  precedent.  [Mr.  B. 
here  read  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  of  1831-'2,  a 
resoUition  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and 
adopted,  calling  on  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  to  pre- 
pare and  furnish,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, a  bill  regulating  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  cus 
toms,  &c.]  Mr.  B.  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
believed  the  House  of  Representatives  had  made  a  like 
call,  on  a  different  subject,  at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  there  might  be  a  single  case;  but  he 
believed  there  was  no  instance  where  a  call  of  tliis  kind 
had  been  made,  where  the  subject  had  been  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  and  controverted. 

Mr.  FOOT  said  it  was  obvious,  if  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  was  the 
Secretary's  bill,  as  intimated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ma- 
ryland, [Mr.  Smith,]  the  amendment  proposed  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  was  unnecessary.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  furnished  us  in  his  report 
with  his  general  views  on  thb  subject :  we  now  want  the 
reasons  upon  which  these  general  \*ews  are  founded. 

Mr.  HOLMES  had  met  with  a  document  calculated  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  which  was  not  then 
at  his  commmaud.  He  would,  therefore,  move  an  ad- 
journment; but  he  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  instance  of 

Mr.  POIND KXTER,  who  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
accommodate  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  but  tt)e  subject 
had  been  some  time  before  the  Senate,  fully  discussed, 
aild  every  Senator  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  gentleman  would  be  able  to  bring  forward 
precedents  to  bear  him  out  in  his  views;  but  he  hoped  the 
question  would  be  taken,  and  the  subject  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  HOLMES  renewed  the  motion  to  adjourn,  which 
was  carried. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Fridat,  Jasivaiit  4. 
CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

The  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  ro\d 
from  Vandalia,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  Jefferson  City, 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  was  then  taken  up  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  acfter 
the  word  ••Missouri,"  the  words  •♦and  thence  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Missouri,  in  the  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary post  on  the  Missouri  river,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river." 

Mr.  BENTON  ad\'Ocated  his  amendment  as  being  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  state  of  the  population,  and  the 
condition  of  the  frontier,  which  required  the  construction 
of  a  military  road  similar  to  that  of  Mars's  Hill,  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  moved  for  further  time  to  ascertain  the 
propriety  of  making  this  location. 
f^  Mr.  SMITH  complimented  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 


veto,  but  objected  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  also  expressed  his  apprehension  that 

tiie  amendment  would  embarrass  and  vcigh  down  the  bill. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  BUCKNER, 
Mr.  SMITH  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table—yeas  18. 

TARIFF. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution offered  by  Mr.  Poibtdkxtbr. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  BROWN  to 
substitute  the  resolution  offered  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said,  he  gave  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Mawgvm]  full  credit  for  his  motive  in  ob- 
jecting to  this  call.  He,  last  session,  was  opposed  to  a 
similar  call,  and  he  opposes  this  to  preserve  his  consisten- 
cy; although  that  was  made  for  information  concerning^ 
a  bill,  after  the  debate  upon  it  was  almost  finished,  and 
a  contrary  vote  here,  in  this  stage  of  the  subject,  would 
by  no  means  impeach  his  consistency:  still,  (said  Mr.  H.) 
I  admit,  it  is  a  great  affair  at  this  time,  if  a  man  can  pre- 
serve an  apparent  consistency  for  so  long  a  time  as  six 
months.  The  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Smith,]  I  be- 
lieve, would  not  consider  it  much  of  a  merit  to  preserve 
consistency  for  any  time:  for,  if  I  have  understood  hina 
right,  he  would  rank  it,  at  best,  with  the  minor  virtues. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  asks  for  a  projet 
of  a  tariff,  but  opposed  to  the  amendment  which  askt» 
for  it  in  the  form  of  a  bill .  The  reasoning  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  seems  to  me  to  resist  the  very  conclusion 
which  he  seeks.  He  would  have  facts,  and  not  opinions , 
Now,  if  I  were  to  call  for  facts,  a  bill  is  the  last  thing  1 
would  exact.  What  is  a  bill  but  a  projet  of  a  law?  and 
whoever  heard  that  this  is  a  statement  ot, facts?  Every 
law  is  an  experiment,  an  opinion.  Facts  state  things  as 
they  are;  opinions,  what  they  should  be.  Now  a  bill  or 
law  proposes  something  to  be  done;  and,  so  far  from  sta- 
ting facts  as  they  are,  it  is  usually  fouifd  necessary  that 
each  bill  presented  here  should  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port detailing  the  facts  as  they  exist,  on  which  the  bill, 
or  opinion,  is  based.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  once  the  prac- 
tice to  pass  laws  with  preambles,  stating  the  facts  apd  rea- 
sons, but  that  has  been  long  since  exploded .  Either  the 
Senator  or  myself  is  hallucinated.  If  he  wants  facts,  he 
would  ask  the  Secretary  for  a  bill,  in  which  he  would  be 
very  sure  not  to  get  them;  and  he  would  not  call  for  a 
report,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  possibly  obtain 
them:  that  is,  he  would  do  the  very  thing  that  woidd 
defeat  his  professed  purpose.  Now,  sir,  I  want  both  the 
facts  and  opinions  of  the  Secretary,  the  thing  as  it  is,  and 
the  thing  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be.  And  why  this 
delicacy?  Why  attempt  to  shield  a  public  officer  from  a 
responsibility,  which  the  very  law  creating  hia  office  im- 
poses on  him?  Never,  before  tliis  administration,  did  this 
Senate  seek  for  a  panoply  to  screen  a  public  officer  from 
scrutiny . 

The  act  of  September,  1789,  establishing  the  Treasury 
Department,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  ••to  di- 
gert  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  support  of  public  cre- 
dit;" and  further,  «*to  make  report,  and  give  informa- 
tion to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  person,  or  in 
writing,  as  he  may  be  required,  respecting  all  matters 
referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  which  shall  appertain  to  his  office." 

Special  calls  were  tlie  usual  way  information  was  ob- 
tained from  this  department,  until  the  act  of  the  10th 
May,  1800,  made  it  the  duly  of  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
reports,  required  by  the  act  of  1789,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  session  of  Congress. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
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land  how  he  is  to  dUttnguish  these  reports  from  opinions? 
The  act  of  1800  requires  of  the  Secretary  annual  estimates 
of  revenue  and  expenditures;  and  pray,  sir,  is  not  an  esti- 
niate  an  opinion,  a  Jiidgment,  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasoningr  Really,  sir,  can  the  Senator  be  serious?  Had 
be  not  looked  very  grave,  I  shdiild  have  thought  he  was 
disposed  to  be  playful  on  this  subject. 

These  calls  upon^tlie  department  for  opinions,  as  well 
as  facts,  have  been  the  constant  practice  of  both  Houses, 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.. 

In  answer  to^a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  15t!i  Januarys  1790,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury',  ma<le  his  report  on  raanufactures. 

"The  embarrassments  which  have  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  our  external  trade  have  led  to  serious  reflec- 
tions on  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  do- 
mestic  commerce." 

Speaking  of  the  productiveness  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  he  says: 

"  The  maintenance  of  two  citizens.  Instead  of  one,  is 
going'  on,  and  the  State  has  two  members  instead  of  one, 
and  they,  together,  consume  twice  the  value  of  what  is 
produced  from  the  land." 

<*The  division  of  labor  and  its  efl'ects,  greater  skill  and 
dexterity,  economy  of  time,  and  an  extension  of  the  use 
of  machinery." 

**  Additional  employment  of  classes  of  the  commimiW 
not  particularly  or  necessarily  enghged,  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

*•  Emigration  from  foreign  countries,  greater  scope  for 
the  diversity  of  talents,  and  a  more  ample  field  for  enter- 
prize." 

**Thc  uncertainty  of  the  foreigir  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  should  induce  us  to  substitute  a  home 
market." 

**The  arguments  against  the  encouragement  of  manu 
facturcs  would  liave  great  foi*ce,  if  perfect  liberty  to  in 
dustry  and  commerce  were  the  prevailing  system  of 
nations.  But  the  regulations  of  several  countries  witli 
which  we  have  the  roost  extensive  intercourse,  throw 
serious  obstructions,  in  the  way  of  the  principal  staples  of 
the  United  States." 

It  is  no  small  consolation  that  the  measures  which  re- 
stricted our  trade  have  accelerated  internal  improvements. 

Against  the  hypothesis  that  manufactures  unprotected 
will  grow  up  as  fast  as  the  interests  of  the  community  re- 
qnirc,,he  replies: 

"The  strong  influence  of  habit,  the  spirit  of  imitation, 
the  fear  of  success  in  untried  entei'prises,  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties incident  to  first  essays  against  foreign  competi- 
tors, with  their  skill,  and  the  protection  which  they  ex- 
perience." 

He  was  called  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
his  opinion,  for  a  plan,  and  he  gave  at  length,  and  in 
detail,  his  plan  and  his  reasons,  and  in  a  masterly  manner. 
It  is  foreign  from  my  design  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
State  paper,  my  object  being  only  to  convince,  even  the 
SemAor  from  Maryland  himself,  how  palpably  he  errs  in 
the  position  he  takes;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  the 
wiidom  of  the  maxims  he  tliere  laid  down  have  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  those  of  the  profoundest  wis- 
dom. It  is  possible  it  may  be  obiected  that  those  were 
the  maxims  of  federal  times,  and  of  an  ultra  federalist.  I 
think,  however,  the  present  Secretary  will  not  object  to 
them  on  that  account.  I  believe  he  never  disguised  his 
ultra  federalism,  nor  shrunk  from  a  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  his  party.  I  have  here  a  speech  of  his  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1824,  from  which  I 
will  give  the  following  extract: 

"  When  up  before  (Mr.  McLane  said)  he  had  referred 
to  the  precedent  of  1 801,  as  bearing  upon  the  present 
case.  In  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  it,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  denied  any  weight 


to  the  precedent,  because  it  was  derived  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  by  the  federal  party.  Mr. 
McL.  expressed  his  regret  that  an}^  thing  should  have 
fallen  from  that  gentleman  which  might  have  a  tenden- 
t:y  to  revive  animosities  which,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  ougl)t  never  to  be  disturbed.  But,  he  said,  if 
this  subject  was  to  be  introduced,  he  was  willing  to  meet 
the  gentleman  from  South. Carolina.  The  precedent  he 
had  referred  to,  was  a  precedent  set  in  party  times,  and 
of  the  federal  party.  But,  said  Mr.  McL.,  it  does  not, 
because  it  is  a  precedent  of  the  federal  party,  come  to 
me  with  less  title  to  respect.  Is  this  the  only  precedent 
of  that  party?  It  is  the  precedent  of  a  party,  says  the 
gentleman,  capable  of  enacting  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  True,  it  is,  and  it  is  the  precedent  of  a  party 
which  organized  this  Government,  which  put  It  in  motion, 
after  building  it  up,  and  established  the  policy  which, 
wisely  cherished,  had  made  this  nation,  at  this^day,  pros- 
perous at  home  and  respected  abroad.  It  is  the  prece- 
dent of  that  administration,  to  the  wisdom  of  which,  time, 
which  tries  all  things,  was  fixing  its  seat.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent of  the  same  party  that  established  the  judiciary, 
built  up  the  navy,  created  an  army,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  system  of  national  defcnce,'^which  \\aa  afforded 
to  us  security  at  home,  and  protection  abroad.  Afler 
copying  from  that  party  all  tnese  measures  of  national 
glory  and  prosperity,  why  will  not  the  honorable  gentle- 
man receive  from  it  also  tliis  precedent,  which  has  the 
same  motives,  and  the  same  great  objects  in  view?  In 
all  other  cases,  the  federal  party  consulted  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  and  their  measures  were  calculated 
to  subset  ve  them,  or  it  has  been  folly  to  adopt  them.  In 
the  case  now  brought  into  precedent,  they  nad  the  same 
objects  in  view,  and,  the  gentleman  will  find,  if  he  adopt 
their  policy  in  this  respect  idso,  he  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
this,  as  he  has  done  of  the  other  precedents  set  by  them." 

Afler  this,  sir,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  doubted  that 
Mr.  HaAiilton  would  be  good  authority  with  the  Secretary. 
But  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  in  this,  I  will  give  you  an 
authority  from  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  which  will 
no  doubt  have  its  due  weight  with  this  very  democratic 
administration.  The  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Jefferson,) 
to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  written  message  of  the 
President,  of  14th  February,  1791,  whh  instructions  to  re- 
port his  opinion  on  commercial  restrictionF,  made  23d 
February,  1793,  observes: — 

"Where  a  nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  produc- 
tions, or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  do  the  same  by  theirs,  nrst  burdening  or  excluding 
those  productions  which  they  bring  here  m  competition 
with  otir  own  of  the  same  kind,  imposing  on  those  duties 
lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards,  as 
other  channels  of  supply  open." 

"  When  a  nation  refuses  to  receive  in  our  vessels  any 
produ9tion  but  our  own,  we  may  Vefuse  to  receive  in 
theirs  any  but  their  productions." 

"  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage 
even  of  our  own  productions  to  certain  countries  under 
their  domination,  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every  de- 
scription the  carriage  of  the  same  productions  to  the  same 
countries." 

I  have  the  journals  "before  roe,  in  which  I  might  find 
cases  so  numerous  as  to  prove  a  constant  uninterrupted 
practice.  1  have  one  more  under  Mr.  Madison's,  and 
another  under  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  oh  this  same 
subject  of  a  tariff,  to  which  I  will  merely  refer  the  Sen- 
ate, but  will  not  delay  them  by  reading  tfie  cases.  I  be- 
lieve 1  can  find  several  where  the  call  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  himself;  but  as  he 
does  not  affect  to  think  much  of  consistency,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  pass  them  by. 

I  repeat,  sir,  it  seems  exceedingly  strange  that  there 
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should  be  such  sensation  at  this  call  upon  the  Treasury 
Department.  Why  not  obtain  the  information  so  much 
needed?  Who  is  in  danger?  Is  there,  indeed,  any  danger? 
If  there  is  any  tilings  obscure  or  equivocal  in  the  Secreta- 
ry's report,  why  should  he  not  explain?  -" 

Tiie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  MAKoric]  has 
taken  very  strong  grouifd,  and  seems  almost  to  arraign 
the  motives  which  prompt  us  to  the  call.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  Senator  who  would  invoke  us  to  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation, 
should  not  set  an  example  sq  very  wide  from  his  precepts. 
The  Senator  sounds  an  alarm,  the  Union  is  in  danger, 
and  he  presents  the  alternative  of  immed  ate  action  or 
ruin.  I  was,  and  am  still  disposed  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  but  with  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  <liscretion 
I  have  witnessed  a  crisis  so  often  that  they  cease  to  alarm 
mc.  If  by  immediate  action  is  meant  that  we  must  aban- 
don the  protecting  policy  before  the  1st  of  February, 
then  there  fa  no  such  alternative  as  the  Senator  proposes, 
for  it  is  ruin  at  any  rate;  once  surrender  to  a  State,  under 
y^  her  threat  of  a  dissolution,  of  the  Union,  and  the  Union 
is  not  worth  pi*eserving,  it  is  virtually  dissolved.  Every 
refractory  State  would  catch  and  rely  upon  the  example, 
and  whenever  a  mere  and  ephemeral  majority  in  a  State 
becomes  refractory,  she  may  set  >ou  at  defiance,  compel 
you  to  renounce  the  principle  of  which  she  complains,  or 
the  Union  is  dissolvcvl. 

Your  tarifiT,  the  supposed  source  of  supposed  griev- 
ances, was  last  year  modified,  as  was  thought,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  ha?  not  yet  gone  into  operation;  and  before  we 
can  even  conjecture  thc>  effects  of  this  modification,  w^e 
are  called  upon  lo  change  agrain,and  immediately,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  threii.  Sir,  I  would  act  with  no 
resentment  under  these  circumsu'^nces,  and  if  prudence 
and  policy  would  pevmit,  I  would  do  the  same  justice 
every  where,  «s  if /no*  rebellion  Was  thrt:.*tened.  But  I 
should  much  fear  that,  in  so  doing,  our  mo'ivfc\«  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  we  should  establish  the  dai;;7erou» 
precedent  of  surrendering  a  principle  under  the  influence 
of  the  threat  of  a  State  to  dissolve  the  Union.  A  State 
throws  herself  on  her  "sovereipnty,"  her  "reserved 
rights;"  and  there  she  is  to  remam  until  yon  render  her 
what,  in  her  own  judgment,  is  right.  And  if  you 
refuse,  or  even  delay,  your  laws  are  annulled  within  her 
limits.  This  is  ••nullification" — this  is  the  ••peaceable 
remedy:"  peaceable  to  be  sure,  so  long  as  you  cease  to 
resist  her  will,  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  own.  Sup- 
pose our  buxom  sister  New  York  should  take  it  into  her 
head  to  set  herself  down  upon  her  sovere=gnty.  Sir, 
8  rong  as  she  is,  I  wouM  get  a  rod,  whip  her  up,  ttU  her 
to  leave  off  crying",  wipe  her  eyes,  make  a  pretty  courte« 
sy,  and  promise  never  to  do  so  again;  and  after  tha*  I 
would  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  her  complaints,  an:l  do 
her  justice. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  his  impatience, 
inquires,  if  ^*  this  is  a  time  for  the  ability  and  patriotism 
of  the  Senate  to  be  exhausted  in  embirrassing  moves,  or 
to  be  attenuated  in  parliamentary  manoeuvre."  Now, 
what  does  he  mean?  Who  are  the  manoeuvring  Sena- 
tors, and  who  the  able  and  patriotic?  Do  his  new  asfio- 
ciates,  the  nuUifiers,  constitute  all  the  ability  and  patriot- 
ism which  are  arrayed  by  embarrassing  moves  and  parlia- 
mentary maoeuvre?  -It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  it  is  to  those 
who  would  shut  out  the  light,  and  screen  a  public  ofBcer 
from  the  explanation  of  an  equivocal  report,  that  parlia- 
mentary manoeuvre  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  again  inquired, 
if  ••this  is  a  time  for  whimsical,  capncious,  and  injurious 
violations  in  parliamentary  tactics."  To  say  nothing  of 
the  6gure  of  whimsical  and  capricious  violations  in  tactics, 
I  must  think  thai  the  question  is  much  more  '•  whimsical 
and  capricious"  than  it  is  "ingenious,"  and  more  inge- 
nious than  ingcnuou*.     1  have  witnessed  no  whim  nor 


caprice  in  the  little  debate  but  what  springs  from  the  im- 
patience and  fretfulness  of  the  Senator  himself.  His  own 
whims  and  caprice  have  so  affect^d^him,  that  he  imagines 
he  sees  them  m  others. 

Again:  •*  Is  the  game  to  be  resumed  which  was  played 
through  the  last  eight  months  on  the  great  political  chess- 
board?" Now,  as  I  am  no  gamester,  he  will  pardon  mc 
if  I  should  not  readily  understand  this  figure.  If  there 
was  any  gambling  concern  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, jt  was  the  double  game  played  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  protecting  system  to  inculcate  the  belief,  that 
President  Jackson  was  on  the  side  of  each;  and  though 
the  election  is  finished,  the  game  seems  to  be  kept  up. 
Indeedy  the  opposition  to  this  call  seems  to  be  upon  the 
principle  of  this  game,  knd  from  an  apprehension  lest  Iher 
administration  .%hou1d  be  obliged  to  show  its  hand*  / 

••Shall  we  sit  l>ere,"it  is  inquired,  ••to  be  amused 
by  witty  gentlemen,  to  taunt  a  Secretary,  or  embarrass 
each  other?"  Surely  here  the  Senator  does  not  meaa 
me.  I  have  no  pretensions  to  wit;  and  if  calling  on  a  Se- 
cretary to  explain  an  equivocation,  and  for  infbrnrvation 
on  a  most  important  subject,  which  he  is  bound  by  law 
to  give,  is  "  taunting"  and  ••embarrassing,'*  I,  for  one, 
shall  continue  to  taunt  arnl  embarrass. 

The  Senator  has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  ••op- 
position benches;"  and  'I  confess  I  i^nd  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand him.  It  is  probably  designed  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  A  chair  is  a  bench,  and  a  man  is  a  chair;  there* 
fore,  by  one  figure  riding  on  the  back  of  another,  a  mar» 
is  a  bench:  so,  by  opposition  benches  are  probablv  intend- 
ed opposition  members  of  the  Senate.  But  still  we  are 
lefl  in  the  fog.  Where  are  your  opposition  benches? 
opposition  to  what,  and  on  what  subject?  To  the  ad- 
ministration.^ If  you  mean  to  every  measure,  there  is  no 
opposition  bench  here;  if  to  some  particular  measure, 
e%'ery  one,  perhaps,  is  an  opposition  bench.  This  last 
definition,  I  am  very  sure,  would  include  tlu:  Senator  him- 
self, if  we  take  for  our  rule  his  strictures  on  the  late  pro- 
clamation. In  these  times  we  find  we  have  sjtrange  bed- 
fellows. This  nullification  seems  to  have  scattered  us 
ail  abroad.  On  the  subject  now^  under  discussion  we  are 
straDgel}'  mix«l  up.  The  mover  of  the  resolutioRy  [Mr. 
PoijiDXXTEn,  J  the  Senators  from  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  [Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Baowir,  and  Mr.  Tr- 
LEH,]  all  originally  administration  men,  are  for  the  resolu- 
tion in  some  shape;  as  well  as  the  Senators  from  Ne\r 
Jersey  and  Maine,  [Mr.  Fhelijcchltses  and  Mr.  Holmes] 
who,  I  suppose,  the  gentleman  would  denominate  ••  on- 
position  benches;"  and  the  Senators  from ,  Alab,nma, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Kisa,  Manccm,  and 
Bibb,]  supporters,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr. 
Spbague]  not,  Ibelieve,  considered  as  a  very  ardent  sup- 
porter of^the  administration  in  all  things,  against  the  rt- 
solution.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  Senator  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  make  this  a  party  discussion,  un- 
less he  should  be  a  little  more  fortunate  in  marking  his  line. 
.  The  Senator  recurs  again  to  his  favorite  figure  of  a 
game  of  chance,  and  asks  if  he  would  **not  shufi!^  and 
deal  again."  Doubtful  whether  I  would.  We  have  been 
so  badly  beaten,  twice  in  succession,  a  .shoit  rubber  I 
believe  you  call  it,  (don't  you,  Mr.  President?)  that  I 
sliould  calculate  a  little  before  !  sat  down.  And  I  don't 
see  the  reason  why  he  and  his*  friends  should  wish  it,  un- 
less it  is  this-^The  friends  of  the  administration  and  the 
nullifiers  were  partners,  and  won  the  bet,  and  the  ad- 
ministration folks  took  the  whole,  and  refused  to  divide. 
But  this  is  a  common  case,  and,  if  this  falling  out  shali 
tend  to  put  things  back  where  they  should  be,  good  may 
come  out  of  evil,  and  the  resolution  may  not  turn  out 
auite  so  great  a  calamity  as  we  anticipated.  And  I  con- 
fess tharthe  symptoms  are  a  little  propitious.  This  pro- 
clamation is,  with  some  exceptions,  about  w  hat  it  should 
be.     The  Senator  is  not  satisfied  thst  it  is  so  acceptable 
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to  th«  oppontion.  The  President's  "  bitterest  revilers 
speak  well  of  it,"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  have  lately 
seen  some  ••revilings"  from  a  different  source  quite  as 
*^  bitter*'  as  any  t  ever  heard  against  him  or  any  other 
President.  As  to  my  own  opposition,  it  has  been  to  the 
measures,  not  to  the  man.  The  proclamation  contains 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  are  mine,  and  always  have 
been.  The  ri^t  or  a  State  to  take  justice  into  her  own 
hands,  ancT  resist  or  secede  from  the  Union,  I  have  always 
opposed.  And  if  this  administration  will  carry  out  these 
prindples,  it  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  approve  its  principles,  aiid  aid  its  ac- 
tion even  at  the  expense  of  the  displfeasure  of  that  Senafor 
and  his  party,  whoever  they  may  be.  Now  do,  sir,  per- 
mit me,  just  about  to  retire,  to  approve  of  one  single 
uct  of  ^e  President's.  There  has  been  very  little  before 
of  which  1  could  approve,  and  there  may  not  be  another 
chance.  I  have  never,  under  this  administration,  sought 
for  occasion  to  find  fault.  It  was  my  determination  to 
condemn  where  I  must,  but  approve  where  I  -could.  The 
Senator,  in  reference  to  the  proclamation,  prefers  the 
works  of  the  administration  to  then*  faith,  alluding,  pro- 
bably to  their  doings  in  Georgia,  and  their  declarations 
as  to  South  Carolina.  Now,  sir,  I  like  their  faith  best, 
their  words  better  than  their  deeds.*  And  the  only  fear  I 
have  is,  that  they  will  not  carry  thelV  principles  out,  and 
prove  th«r  faith  by  their  works.  Then  their  proclama- 
tions and  all  that  will  do  no  good,  but  their  faith  without 
works  will  be  dead,  being  alone.  There  is,  I  confess, 
some  ground  to  apprehend,  from  what  has  happened 
heretofore,  that  in  this  case  principle  and  practice  may 
disa^ee.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  most  woful  conflict 
between  profession  and  action. 

The  Senator  inquires  if  we  will  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
the  answer  to  this  call  upon  the  Secretary.  No,  sir?  I 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  answer  of  no  officer  of  this  or 
any  other  administration .  I  will,  for  it  is  my  duty,  look 
upon  his  report  with  a  scrutiny  bordering  on  jealousy, 
and  if  1  should  perceive  an  evasion  or  equivocation,  1 
would,  if  I  could,  call  again,  or  send  |for  the  Secretary, 
&nd  subject  him  to  a  personal  examination .  No,  sir,  I  re- 
pel the  suggestion  that  we  are  seeking  occasion  to  censure 
that  ofBcer,  or  wish  to  make  him  "  a  target;"  and  why  it 
should  be  supposed  I  know  not,  unless  his  friends  appre- 
hend that  he  is  indeed  censurable,  and  cannot  endure 
scrutiny.  The  inquirj*  proposed  is  a  very  simple  one, 
and  one  from  which  no  faithful  officer  ought  to  shrink. 
No,  sir,  the  remark  that  thf  design  to  hold  the  Secretary 
up  as  a  target  is  in  my  view  illiberal,  if  not  disorderly. 
]  sustain  this  call  because  the  law  authorizes  it,  and  re- 
quires and  makes  it  his  duty  to  answer  it.  I  make  no 
promises  beforehand  to  confide  in  the  answer.  I  bhall 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove  in  advance.  1  will  first 
see  and  then  judge.  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  honor  of 
that  system  of  political  ethics  which  determines  the  mat- 
ter before  it  has  been  heard.  The  President  and  his  Se- 
cretary have  said  that  a  protective  system  is  not  only  con- 
fititutional  but  expedient,  of  all  articles  indispensable  to 
national  defence,  without  any  specification.  Now  what 
are  they'  Let  the  Secretary  define,  or  at  least  specify 
some  nf  them .  Let  us  have  the  President's  indispens;ibles, 
or,  if  be  cannot  spare  them,  let  the  Secretary  send  us 
his-  We  would  like  to  know  'what  they  are,  how  they 
are  cut  and  made,  in  what  fashion,  whether  British  or 
Anierican,  and  whether  the  material  is  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic pro<luction.  If  protection  of  articles  essential  to 
r.ationa]  defence  is  admitted  to  be  constitutional,  then 
ntiUIficatfon  must  go  to  the  wal^,  for  the  constitutionality 
nf  all  protection  rests  precisely  upon  the  same  ground. 
Vou  cannot  discriminate  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
es.'^ntia]  to  Tnational  defence,  and  if  you  could,  the  dis- 
linctSon  would  avail  you  nothing.  Now,  sir,  since  the 
Penator  has  brought  into  discussion  these  nullifying  doc- 


trines, however  irrelevant,  and  .even  if  out  of  order,  I 
mufct  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  de- 
bate to  meet  him.  I  protest,  sir,  against  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  nuHifiers  as  destructive  of  the  Union.  The  Federal 
Government  is  no  Government,  if  they  are  right.  The 
very  design  of  forming  this  constitution  has  failed  us,  if 
there  is  no  coercive  power  in  this  Government  to  execute 
its  own  purposes,  which  an  individual  State  may  not  ef- 
fectually resist,  and  we  are  back  a^ain  into  the  old  con- 
federation, nothing  but  a  league  which  any  member  may 
at  its  discretion  break. 

Sir,  the  principles  of  these  nuUificrs,  as  I  understand 
them,  are,  that  a  State  may  throw  herself  on  her  reserved 
rights,  determine  a  law  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  and 
resist  its  execution.  Then  she  may  call  on  Cong^'ess  or 
the  States  for  a  convention,  and  unless  three-fourths  of 
the  States  declare  the  law  to  be  constitutional,  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  void.  Seven  of  the  twenty-four  States 
then,  being  more  than  one-fourth,  may  annul  any  law  that 
we  pass,  although  it  jnay  have  been  determined  to  be 
constitutional  by  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  Allowing  this  doctrine 
to  be  sound,  we  are  still  •*  a  rope  of  sand,"  and  if!  were 
to  determine  whether  I  would  preserve  or  abandon  such 
a  Union,  I  would  "  not  admit  a  doubt  to  cloud  my  choice." 
Pardon  m^,  sir,  if  I  give  you  an  illustration  or  two  of  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  of  nullification.  Suppose  Ohio 
should  sit  down  upon  her  "reserved  rights,"  and  deter- 
mine that  all  our  public  lands  within  her  limits  became 
hers,  as  an  attribute  of  her  sovereignty,  by  the  very  act  of 
her  admission  into  the  Union,  and  should  forbid  aU  sales 
by  the  United  Stales,  o»  declare  them  void.  And  this  is 
a  supposable  case,  for  such  doctrine  has  been  urged 
seriaiim  in  this  Senate.  Suppose  furiher,  that  we  should 
indulge  her  by  a  call  of  a  convention,  and  that  six  other 
States,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiami,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri,  all  the  States  where  we  have  public  lands, 
should  decide  that  Oliio  was  right,  and  our  claim  to  these 
lands  was  unconstitutional,  this  decision  is  final  and  con- 
clusive, ,and  our  lands  are  gone. 

Again:  Suppose  Pennsylvania  should  imdertake  to  ex- 
pound that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  that 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  fleeing 
into  another,  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  shotild  determine 
that  it  could  extend  only  to  voluntary  servitude.  That  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  involuntary  servitude  or  slavery,  and  that  nothing 
con\entionaI  could  abrogate  those  laws.  And  this,  too, 
is  a  supposable  case,  for  it  has  been  urged  in  this  Senate 
by  a  higlily  dislinguished  Senator  from  a  highly  respect- 
able Stale. 

Now,  would  you  give  her  a  convention  also'  If  you 
did,  and  the  six  New  England  States  should  decide  for 
her,  then  slavery  is  abolished,  at  least  in  all  the  free 
Stales.  And,  qubre,  how  much  does  it  'fall  short  of 
emancipation  in  all  the  States?  Mind,  I  contend  for  no 
such  effect.  1  only^how  to  what  conclusion^ your  pre- 
mises would  lead;  and  let  the  South  beware  how  it  in- 
culcates doctrines  so  dangerous  to  its  safety,  peace,  and 
even  existence.  The  slaves  there  would  soon  learn  how 
to  nuUif\-,  and  would  turn  these  principles  to  suit  their 
own  case.  God  forbid  they  should  ever  make  the  appli- 
cation! No  man  would  deprecate  such  a  state  of  things 
more -than  I  should.  But  I  forewarn  gentlemen,  that 
this  doctrine  of  •*  reserved  right,"  when  applied  to  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  may  produce  a  state  of 
things  too  terrific  for  description.  I  will  only  add,  that 
so  lung  as  the  Union  holds  together,  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  this  relation  with  our  treasure  and  our  blood. 
But  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  dissolved,  be  the  conflict  be- 
tween master  and  slave  what  it  may,  the  free  States  would 
then  repose  upon  their  sovereignty.  They  would  not 
interpose  if  they  could,  and  they  could  not  if  they  would. 
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Let  it  not  be  again  repeated,  that  **  an  unprincipled 
combination  has  been  practised  upon  the  South."  On 
the  subject  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  1  know  that  no 
one  will  charge  me  as  a  party  to  any  sucli  combination. 
The  truth  is,  the  South,  though  a  minority,  has  always 
ruled  the  North,  and  always  will.  When  our  nuHifiers 
in  the  last  war  threatened  resistance  to  the  United  States 
laws,  as  unconstitutional,  they  were  to  be  hanged  under 
the  second  or  some  other  section.  But  now,  if  the  South 
does  all  that,  and  more,  it  is  ''a  crisis."  What  was 
then  ••  moral  treason"  is  now  dignified  by  the  name  of 
•*a  crisis . 

Sir,  1  regret  that  I  have  travelled  so  wide  of  the  imme- 
diate question.  I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wandered,  and  I,  to  answer 
him,  was  compelled  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  observed,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessa- 
ry to  reply  to  many  parts  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  particularly  the  latter  part,  as  they  were 
wholly  irrelevant  Co  the  subject  before  the  Senate'.  Some 
parts  of  it,  however,  he  would  notice.  Mr.  S.  then 
went  on  to  show,  and  quoting  from  the  public  documents 
to  substan^tiate  his  position:},  that  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  Government,  since  its  formation,  to  call  on  the  de- 
partment for  prqjets  of  bills.  At  the  time  spoken 
of  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  no  parties  were  formed  in 
this  country;  both  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  himself 
were  then  federalists.  In  1794,  when  the  two  great  par- 
ties that  then  divided  the  country  were  formed,  it  was  in- 
convenient to  us  (said  Mr.  S.)  of  the  democratic  party  td 
call  on  the  heads  of  departments  for  opinions,  because 
our  opponents  were  strengthened  by  arguments  embra- 
ced in  them.  We,  then,  said  he,  protested  against  the 
practice,  defeated  our  opponents,  and  always  demanded 
facts,  and  not  opinions.  Mr.  S.  then  took  a  review  of  the 
course  of  the  party  then  in  power,  and  the  views  enter- 
tained by  them  of  the  law.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Maine  might  have  seen  in  the  speeches  of  the  federal 
members  of  that  period  the  doctrines  now  advanced  in 
his,  and  which  were  so  successfully  opposed  by  the  ablest 
men  in  the  nation;  such  as 'Giles,  Madison,  and  Gallatin. 
Mr.  S.  quoted  from  the  documents  several  cases  in  which 
facts  had  been  called  for  by  Congress  from  the  Secretary 
of  (he  Treasury;  particularly  a  resolution  adopted  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Eppes,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  plan  of  a  tariff,  which  was  adopted,  and 
resulted  in  the  tariff  of  1816. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Dallas,  For- 
syth, Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Rives, 
Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkjns. — 17. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Rugglcs,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlin- 
son,  Waggaman,  Webster. — 25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KING  then  observed,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  entering-  into  any  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  resolution,  but  to  express  a  wish  that  it  might  be  made 
to  speak  the  truth .  He  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  fact,  that  the  annual  report  of  tlie  Secretary  did 
not  say  that  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  could  be  made  on  the  protected  articles;  and 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words 
«*  as  expressed  in  his  (the  Secretary's)  annual  report." 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  rose  and  read  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  part  which 
Bays  that  a.  reduction  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  six  millions 
cwild  advantageously  be  made  for  the  most  jiart  on  arti- 
cles commonly  denominated  the  protected  articles.  Mr. 
F .  said  that  the  words  objected  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  the  langua|^  of  his  report,  and 
should,  therefore,  most  properly  be  retained. 

Mr,  FOOT  said,  that  the  very  words  objected  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  should  be  retained,  in  order 
to  convey  to  the  Secretary  a  correct  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  resolution . 

Mr.  BIBB  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  propriety  of  inserting  in  the  resolution  the  words  •*  for 
tlie  most  part,"  so  as  to  use  more  exactly  the  language  of 
the  Secretary  in  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  would  simply  remark  that,  in 
adopting  the  resolution  as  it  then  stood,  the  Senate  would 
refer  the  Secretary  to  his  own  language  in  general  terms. 
This,  he  thought,  was  all  that  was  necessary . 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  KING'S  motion 
to  strike  out,  and  it  was  lost  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Dallas,  Dud- 
ley, Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  ^fang- 
um.  Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins. — 18 . 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Buckner,  Calhoun,  Chan^ 
bers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Freling- 
huysen, Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain, Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Rugbies,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Webster. — 26. 

Mr.  BIBB  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  in- 
serting the  words  •*  for  the  most  part,"  using  the  language 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  which  motion  was 
adopted,  Mr.  POINDEXTER  asserting  and  remarking 
that  their  insertion  would  not  at  all  vary  the  /meaning  of 
the  resolution. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MANGUM,  in  order  to  give  time  for  absent  Sen- 
ators to  be  here,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table, 
which  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buck- 
ner, Calhoun,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  For- 
syth, Frelinghuysen,  Gnmdy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Kane,  i^ing,  Mangum,  Miller,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Smith,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins.— 27. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Foot, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Wag- 
gaman, Webster. — 18, 

So  the  resolution  was,  for  the  present,  laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

■■■   » 

MoiroAT,  Jattuaut  7. 
TARIFF  DUTIES. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  the  Senate  to  take  up  his 
resolution,  calling  for  information  as  to  the  amount  of  du- 
ties;  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  said  he  should  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion, as  he  thought  the  subject  had  already  consumed  suf- 
ficient time.  ♦ 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said  he  should  vote  against  the  con- 
sideration, because  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tt- 
lxb]  had  not  yet  returned. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Clay,  Clayton,  Foot,  Holmes,  John- 
ston, Knight,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Sils- 
bee, Tomlinson,  Wag^man. — 13. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Benton,  Black,  Brown, 
Buckner,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Dicker- 
son,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives, 
Robinson,  Ruggles,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Webster, 
White,  Wilkins.-^Jl.  ^ 

So  the  motion  to  take  up  the  said  resolution  was  ne^- 
tTved. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  pn)ceeded  to  the  special  order  of  the 
daj,  beinp  Mr.  Cijlt'b  bill  for  appropriating  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  for  a  limited  term,  &c. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Comnoitteeon  Public  Lands,  which  substitutes  a  new  bill, 
reducing  the  price  of  public  lands, 

Mr.  KANE,  of  Illinois,  rose  and  said,  that  the'  princi- 
ples and  details  of  thjs  bill  had  been  so  fully  examined  and 
developed  at  a  previous  session,  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  waste  time  by  repeating  the  various  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  with  a  perspicuity  and  force  which  he 
couJd  not  imitate.  With  other  gentlemen  from  the  new 
States,  said  Mr.  K.,  I  fed  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  we  labor  in  our  attempts  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bilL  They  are,  indeed,  of  the  most  discouraging 
kind.  The  bill  has  once  received  the  sanction  of  this 
body;  a  majority,  after  long  and  patient  examination,  have 
approved  it.  The  opinion  lias  not  only  been  formed,  but 
expressed,  that  it  is  a  measure  demanded  by  the  general 
interest.  Added  to  tfiis,  its  provisions  are  of  the  most 
fascinating  character.  It  appeals  to  the  pride  and  inter- 
csU  of  the  States  separately?  to  the  avarice  and  self-love 
of  the  individuals  composing  those  States.  1  fee  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  accompanying  the  bill, 
concludes  with  the  most  imposing  display  which  the  ex- 
perience of  man  could  suggest:  a  statement  in  figures 
easily  read,  and  readily  comprehended,  showing  to  each 
of  the  States  the  sum,  in  dollars,  to  be  received  under  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  bill.  How  are  such  appeals 
to  be  resisted  ?  Persons  in  the  older  stages  are  told  by  the 
report,  that  if  the  land  in  the  new  States  is  reduced  in 
price,  their  own  possesnons  must  fall  in  value.  The  cis- 
montane  Staitea  are  warned  of  dangers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  emigrations,  and  a  frightful  -picture  is  presented 
to  them  of  the  decay  of  their  relative  strength  and  conse- 
quence in  the  Union. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  representatives  from  the  new 
SUtes,  a|;ainst  such  fearful  odds,  feel  it  their  duty  to  try 
nnce  agam  to  avert  the  calamities  which  they  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  bill  calcuUted  to  visit  upon  their  constituents 
— once  again  to  show  the  injustice  of  fixing  the  future 
condition  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  confederacy  with 
an  exclusive  view  to  the  intereste  of  the  older. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  much  upon  this  floor  with  regard  to 
a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  new  States  to  the  land 
within  their  linuts.  This  claim  has  been  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms,  as  grrasping,  with  a  sacrilegious  hand,  at 
property  acquired  for  the  common  benefit,  by  the  com- 
mon blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation .  •«  Fearful  alarms" 
have  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
strong  prejudices  have  been  infused  into  their  bosoms  on 
account  of  a  claim  so  monstrous  and  daring.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  a  claim  resting  solely  upon  conven- 
tional and  constitutional  ground,  could  be  asserted  with- 
out reproach,  discussed  without  alarm,  and  decided  with- 
out bloodshed,  it  is  a  matter  which  refers  itself  only  to 
the  decison  of  a  peaceful  constitutional  tribunal,  where 
the  scales  of  justice  are  influenced  only  by  pure  intentions 
and  enlightened  reason. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  this  mooted 
abstract  question.  I  wish  neither  to  subject  myself,  un- 
neceaMitfy,  to  the  anathemas  which  have  been  so  profusely 
heaped  upon  other  gentlemen,  nor  to  place  myself  in  a 
condition  to  feel  compelled  to  revisit  these  anathemas  upon 
the  motives  or  conduct  of  others.  1  go  for  the  fact,  and 
fcliall  appeal  to  the  candor  of  all  who  admit  its  truth,  that 
the  new  States  are  not  upon  an  ••  equal  footing"  wkhthe 
old,  with  regard  to  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  old  States  are  under  no  control  except  such  as 
the^  have  imposed  upon  themselves  by  their  own  consti- 
tutions of  State  Government,  and  except  so  far  as  they 


have  delegated  powers  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
amongst  these  delegated  powers,  is  not  one  authorizing 
Congress  to  enter  into  compacts  with  them,  by  which  State 
authority  can  be  restricted,  or  by  which  federal  power  or 
influence  can  be  increased.  In  such  States,  (as  distin- 
guished from  other  States)  the  Federal  Government  claims 
no  right,  nor  docs  it  possess  the  means  of  influencing,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  progress  of  agriculture,  or  the 
growth  of  population:  but  such  States,  and  the  people 
thereof,  themselves  enjoy,  and  extend  to  others,  the  op- 
portunity  of  enjoying  all  their  natural  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate,  without  control  on  the  part  of  any  other  peo- 
ple or  government. 

Any  portion  of  tlie  lands  of  proprietors  in  such  States 
is  liable  to  be  taken  for  public  uses  in  such  modes  as  such 
States  may  prescribe.  In  such  States  Congress  cannot  re- 
gulate the  price  of  real  estate,  nor  can  its  value  be  regu- 
lated with  any  view  to  the  interests  or  wishes  of  proprie- 
tors of  lands  in  other  States. 

Now,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  new  States  in  these  respects.  The  fede- 
ral authorities,  under  the  forms  of  compacts,  have  impos- 
ed upon  them,  at  a  time  when  their  population  was  small, 
and  when  that  population  was  subjected  to  all  the  disabi- 
lities of  a  Territorial  Government,  conditions  depriving 
them  of  the  most  essential  powers  of  useful  and  prosper- 
ous States.  The  proprietors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
soil  cannot  be  taxed  for  sny  purpose  of  public  conveni- 
ence whatever;  and  let  the  public  necessities  be  ever  so 
urgent,  not  one  foot  of  it  can  be  appropriated  for  public 
use,  at  any  equivalent  designated  by  State  authority.  Not 
even  a  road  can  be  opened  through  these  vast  extents  of 
territory  without  subjecting  our  citizens  to  prosecution. 
If  such  things  have  been  done,  and  no  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted, our  citizens  are  indebted  to  the  mercy  and  forbear- 
ance of  our  overshadowing  Undlord;  for  we  are  bound 
not  to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil. 

The  efl^ect  of  this  ownership  of  so  large  a  portion  of  onr 
territory  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us,  is  still 
more  serious  in  another  point  of  view.  Our  destiny  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  whose  interests  are  in  essential  points 
adverse  to  ours.  This  fact  cannot  be  more  satisfactorily 
established  than  by  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures. 

This  report  declares:  "  The  influence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  public  lands  would  probably  be  felt  through- 
out the  Uniqn — certainly  in  all  the  Western  States,  and 
most  in  those  which  contain,  or  are  nearest  to,  the  public 
lands."  Again:  •*  There  ou^ht  to  be  the  most  cogent  and 
conclusive  reasons  for  adopting  a  measure  which  might 
seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  country."  And  again:  '*  The  greatest  emigration 
that  is  believed  now  to  take  place  from  any  of  the  States, 
is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  efiects  of 
a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands  would 
be,  1st,  to  lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three 
States;  2d,  to  diminish  their  interest  in  the  public  domain 
as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States;  and, 
3dl^,  to  ofler  what  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further 
emigration  from  those  States,  occasioning  more  and  more 
lands,  situated  within  them,  to  be  thrown  into  market; 
thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of  their  lands,  but 
draining  them  both  of  their  population  and  currency." 
The  plain  English  of  this  language  is,  that  the  price  of 
lands  within  the  new  States  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  be- 
cause the  value  of  lands  in  other  and  older  States  will  be 
thereby  bliminished,  and  because  the  people  of  the  older 
States  may  find  it  their  interest  to  remove  from  the  old 
to  the  new  States.  And  as  the  older  States  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  they  should  so  use  it  as  to  advance 
themselves;  and  that  our  interests  and  prosperity  are  not 
only  subordinate  considerations,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
checked,  ifnecesaary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ascenden- 
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cy  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  older  States.  Under 
such  circumstances,  can  the  new  States  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  old?  Oar  delightful  and  healthy 
climate  is  not  to  be  visited,  nor  are  our  fertile  lands  to  be 
cultivated,  except  upon  terms  which  may  accord  with  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  other  States.  -The  poor  and  the  en- 
terprising of  the  older  States  are  to  be  chained  to  a  ste- 
rile soil,  to  serve  the  ends  of  avarice,  or  the  purposes  of 
an  ambition  not  chastened  by  a  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
The  designs  of  a  beneficent  Providence  must  be  frustrated 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  real  estate  of  individuals,  and 
the  numerical  consec^uence  of  the  older  States. 

Shall  we  be  told,  m  answer  to  these  statements,  that 
Congress  have,  and  will  continue,  to  act  justly  and  liber- 
.  ally  towards  us.  Gentlemen  who  reptj^e  themselves  upon 
such  an  answer  should  consider  that  their  opinions  may 
not  be  impartially  formed;  that  their  sentiments  and  ac- 
tions, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  may 
be  influenced  by  State  pride,  self-love,  and  personal  inter- 
est. But  our  complaint  is,  Mr.  President,  that  any  Go- 
vernment or  people  whose  interests  are  adverse  to  ours, 
should  excFoise  the  right  of  judging  for  us  in  these  parti- 
culars, and  not  do  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  older 
States.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  shall  continue,  the 
new  are  not  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  older 
States. 

Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewing 
again  this  discussion,  I  refer  to  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
general  substantial  interests  of  the  confederacy,  lias,  for 
the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  Executive  Magistrate  of 
this  country,  declared  **  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
speedy  settlement  of  these  lands  constitutes  the  true  inter- 
est of  the  republic.     The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  coun- 
try are  its  population,  and  ttie  best  part  of  that  popula- 
tion are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.     Independent  farmers 
are  every  where  the  basis  of  society  and  the  true  friends 
of  liberty."     *•  It  seems  to  me  (says  the  President)  to  be  | 
our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shair  cease,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  they  ! 
should  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price 
barely  sufficient.to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  ex- , 
pense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  under ! 
our  Indian  compacts."     A  respectful  regard  for  the  opi-  \ 
nions  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  presenting  new  views  upon; 
this  interesting  subject,  sfiould  induce  us  .to  review  our 
own,  and  to  re-examine  the  foundations  upon  which  our  . 
nunds  have  been  brought  to  different  conclusions.     Now,  i 
sir,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  contrary  doctrines  \ 
are  held?  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, ' 
of  the  last  session,  will  serve  as  the  text  book  for  this  de- 
velopcment.     The  document  takes  up  the  subject  of  tlie 
lands  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
exhibiting  the  right  of  this  Government  thereto,  as  deriv- 
ed from  the  cession  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union, 
and  from  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  Powers,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  first  description,  declares,  «*  Thus,  by 
the  clear  and  positive  terms  of  these  acts  of  cession,  was 
a  great  public  national  trust  created  and  assumed  by  the 
General  Government.     It  became  solemnly  bound  to  hold 
and  administer  the  land  ceded  as  a  common  fund,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  the  Stafes,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatever.     To  waste  or  misapply  this  fund,  or 
to  divei*t  it  Irom  the  common  benefit  for  which  it  was  con- 
veyed, would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust.     The  General 
Government  has  no  more  power  rightfully  to  cede  the 
land  thus  acquired  to  one  of  the  new  States,  without  a  fair 
equivalent,  than  it  could  retrocede  them  to  the  State  or 
'    States  from  which  tliey  were  originally  obtained."     This 
report,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  explana- 
tions furnished  by  its  author^  [Mr.  Ciat,]  urges  that  this 
fund  if  tq  be  converted  into  money»  after  a  mode  which 


shall  secure  to  it  a  perpetuity  of  at  least  five  hundred  years 
to  come,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
several  States.  This  course  is,  moreover,  supposed  to  be 
just,  because  the  revolutionary  war  •*  was  waged  with 
united  means,  with  equal  sacrifices,  and  at  the  common 
expense." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no 
proposition  before  the  Senate  to  cede  any  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  State  in  which  they  lie.  The  bill  introduced 
by  the  honorable  Senator  frt>m  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,] 
proposes  to  adhere  to  the  present  system  of  sales,  keep 
the  lands  at  the  present  price,  and  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds amongst  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  respec- 
tively applied,  at  their  discretion,  to  education,  internal 
improvement,  or  colonization  of  free  persons* of  color. 
The  amendment  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  proposes  simply  to  reduce  the  price  of  lands, 
discriminating  in  favor  of  actual  settlers;  without  at  all 
disturbing  the  existing  system  of  sales,  but  requiring  the 
money  arising  therefrom  to  be  paid  into  the  federal  trea- 
sury to  be  applied  by  Congress  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  whole  country.  Notwithstanding,  sir,  there  is  no  such 
proposition  before  us  for  making  cessions  to  the  new  States 
either  presently  or  hereafter,  yet  I  have  looked  into  the 
hi>tory  of  the  cessions  from  the  old  States  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  were  the  real  motives  and  induce- 
ments of  the  ceding  States;  whether  it  was  any  part  of 
their  intention  to  create  this  perpetual  money  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  distrrbutioB,  and  especially  to  discover  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  that  any  of  the  old  States  demanded 
these  cessions  from  any  other  motives  than  such  as  sprung 
from  a  patriotic  determination  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  country,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  . 

During  the  revolution,  and  about  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  articles  of  confederation,  some  lineasiness  was 
discovered  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States,  oif  account 
of  the  extensive  claims  of  other  States  to  waste  and  un- 
cultivated lands,  and  as  early  as  October,  1777,  it  was 
moved  in  Congress,  **  That  in  order  to  render  the  present 
Union  and  Confer]ei*acy  firm  and  perpetual,  it  is  essential 
that  the  limits  of  e.«ch  respective  territorial  jurisdiction 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  articles  of  confederation." 
It  was  also  on  the  same  day  moved,  **  That  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  snd  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  Western 
boundary  of  such  States  as  claim  to  the  South  Sea,  and  to 
dispose  of  all  land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascertained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States."  Again:  It  wa*<  at  the 
same  time  further  proposed,  **That  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sola  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  Western  boundary 
of  such  States  as  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  or  South  Sea, 
and  lay  out  the  land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascertained, 
into  separate  and  independent  States;  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  numbers  and  tlie  circumstances  of  the  people 
thereof  may  require."  These  several  propositions  were 
voted  down  in  the  old  Congress  by  decided  majorities. 
The  articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
Congress,  containing  a  proviso,  '*That  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States," 
and  were  submitted  to  the  several  Stakes  for  ratification, 
and  were  eventualTy  ratified  by  all  the  States.  Four  of 
these  States,  however,  did  endeavor  to  procure  some  mo- 
dification of  the  provision  I  have  just  cited.  Maryland 
proposed  to  insert  after  the  provision  these  words:  /*  The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  commissioners,  who  shall  be  fully  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  ascertain  and  restrict  the 
boundaries  of  such  of  the  confederated  States  which  claim 
to  extend  to  the  river  Mississippi,  or  South  Sea." — In  ex- 
planation of  this  proposition  it  was  urged  b^  Mar}'land, 
that  States  with  '*  overgrown"  posiesnons  mtght  be  incit- 
ed, by  a  superiority  of  wealth  and  strength,  to  oppress,  by 
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open  force,  their  less  wenlthy  and  less  powerful  neigh- 
bors: that  the  relative  importance  of  Maryland  would  be 
small,  and  tiiut  **  its  wealth  and  consequence  in  the  scale 
of*  confetlerated  States  would  sink  of  course."  That  State 
insisted  "that  a  coimtry  unsettled  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  ceded  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common 
enemy  by  the  bloo<l  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States, 
should  be  considered  as  a  common  property,  subject 
to  be  parcelled  out  by  Cong'ress  into  free,  convenient, 
and  independent  Governments."  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  expressed  her  disappointment  in  finding'  no  pro- 
vision  made  in  the  confederation  for  empowering^  the 
Congress  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  and  impatentcd  lands, 
commonly  called  crown  lands,  for  *«  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  (he  war,*'  and  complained  that  she  would 
**be  left  to  sink  under  an  enormous  debt,"  whilst  others 
would  be  enabled,  in  a  sliort  time,  to  replace  their  ex- 
penditures from  the  liard  earnings  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy. Two  other  States,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware, 
were  also  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  with  regard  to  vacant  territory  claimed  by 
some  of  the  States.  The  objections  of  all,  however^  were 
overndetl,  and  the  articles  were  ratified,  without  amend- 
ment, by  the  objecting  States. 

From  all  the  examination  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  no  one  of  the  original  States  ever  claimed  to 
mterfere  with  these  lands,  except  upon  the  grounds  that 
its  own  security  and  consequence  required  that  its  sister 
States  should  not  be  so  extensive  in  their  territory,  as  to 
be  overshadowing,  and  that  "crown  lands"  should  form 
a  fund  to  be  appropriated  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war.     I  find  it  no  where  intimated  tiiat  tliis  fund  should 
be  perpetual,  reaching  through  after  ages,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cnrichipg  the  treasuries  of  the  several  States.     I 
am  sustained  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by  some  positive 
testimony.     The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  to  move  in  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  difficulties  which  had  grown  up  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Tliat  Legislature  must  have  understood,  in  their 
fullest  extent,  the  objects  and  claims  of  the  several  States; 
and  in  the  preamble  to  their  act  of  cession,  they  say, 
**  And  whereas,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpe- 
tual tinion^  recommended  by  the  honorable  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  Amedca,  have  not  proved  acceptable 
to  all  the  States,  it  having  been  conceived  that  a  portion 
of  the  waste  and  uncultivated  territory,  within  the  limits 
or  claims  of  certain  States,  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
common  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,"     Again,  sir. 
Congress,  with  a 'view  of  removing  the  embarrassments 
respecting  tke  Western  country,  recommended  to  the 
States  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion  of  their  territorial 
claims,  ••  since  they  cannot  be  preserved  entire  without 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  general  confederacy." 
Other  States,  in  making  cessions,  use  more  general  lan- 
guage, but  to  none  does  the  idea  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, that  these  lands  were  to  be  used  as  a  perpetual  fund. 
The  first  g^eat  purpose  was,  to  destroy  the  jealousy  of  the 
smaller  States,  on  account  of  the  extended  territory  of  the 
larger,  and  a  second  object  was  to  make  some  provision 
ior  aiding  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.    If  I  am 
correct  in  my  interpretation  of  the  objects  of  these  ces- 
Mons,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  compacts,  it  would  seem  that 
these  lands,  afler  the  debt  of  the  revolution  was  discharg- 
ed, sliould  have  been  permitted  to  follow  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated. 

But,  Sir,  admitting,  for  the  3ake  of  argument,  that  an 
additional  motive  for  these  cessjons  was  the  formation  of  a 
money  fund,  to  reach  down  through  all  time,  for  the 
'*  common  benefit"  of  all  the  States;  upon  what  principle 
ii  the  right  claimed  to  distribute  the  fund  amongst  the 
several  States,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  internal  im- 
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provement,  or  colonization.^    The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  repeatedly  declares,  that  these  lands 
are  a  common  fund,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States.     And  yet  the  bill  before  you  proposes  to  distri- 
bute it  for  the  separate  benefit  of  each  of  the  States.     If 
the  acts  of  cession  have  made  the  fund  a  common  one,  it  is 
common  yet:  for  the  constitution  declares,  that  *'aU  debts 
contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  constitution  as  under  the  confederation." 
Where,  then,  is  the  authority  for  this  distribution  to  be 
found?'  shall  we  find  it  in  the  constitution.^    If  these  lands 
are  an  object  of  such  magnitude  to  the  interests  of  th6 
nation  as  is  represented,  and  it  was  intended  to  raise  there- 
from a  perpetual  revenue,  it  is  singular  that  some  more 
special   provision  is  not  found  in  the  constitution  witl\ 
regard  to  them.     The  power  of  Congress  over  them  is 
not  found  in  that  general  list  of  powers  conferred  upon 
that  body  by  that  instrument:  but  we  find  the  oidy  clause 
in  reference  to  the  lands  attached  to  tlie  third  section, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the 
Union;  that  clause  is:  «  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needml  rules  and  regulations 
respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."   Is  it  pretended  that,  by  this  language, 
an  authority  is  conferred  upon  Cong^ss  to  apply  the 
money  accruing  from  such  disposition  in  any  mode  not 
specially  pointed  out  by  the  constitution,  or  that  this 
money  is  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  general  revenue  as  that 
derived  from  imposts^  Where,  then,  I  ask  again,  do  you 
find  the  right  of  dividing  the  money  amongst  the  States, 
for  their  separate  benefit?     This  bill 'not  only  proposes  . 
to  divide  the  money  amongst  the  States,  but  authorizes 
the  States,   at  their  election  and  at  their  discretion,   to 
apply  it  to  any  object  which  can    be  classified  under 
the  general  heads  of  education,  internal  improvement, 
or  colonization.     I  have  always  understood,   Mr.    Presi- 
dent, the  received^  opinion  to  be,  that  the  people  and 
Slates  of  this  Union  selected   their  members  of  Con- 
gress  requiring   of   them    the    exercise  of   their   best 
judgments  in  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  tlie  constitution.     But  now  it  seems,  sir, 
that  Congress  are  to  select  twenty-four  deputies,  or  agents, 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  relieve  that  body  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking  and  acting  upon  the  subject  of  expend- 
ing the  public  money.     The  bill  does  not  even  confine 
these  agents  in  selecting  objects  of  expenditure  to  such  as 
are  for  the  general  benefit.     I  have  been  always  in  favor 
of  a  well-regtdated  system  of  internal  improvements,  but 
never  felt  justified  in  expending  public  money  upon  any 
object  ^hich  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  of  gvneralimpor- 
tance  to  the  whole  country;  but  in  voting  for  this  bill,  I 
am  not  required  to  be  satisfied  of  the  general  importance 
of  the  object;  indeed,  I  am  not  required  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  object,  for  I  am  to  transfer  my  discretion 
to  an  agent,  who  will  take  all  such  trouble  oft  my  hands. 
Can  it  be  possible^  Mr.  President,  that  Cong^ss  can  con- 
stitutionally delegate  the  high  power  of  appropriating 
money  from  the*  national  treasury,  and  of  applying  it  to 
constitutional  purposes,  to  any  agent  whatever? 

l*he  States,  if  they  choose,  may,  under  this  bill,  apply 
their  share  of  this  money  to  the  colonization  of  free  per- 
sons of  color.  As  to  the  condition  of  this  class  of  our 
population,  I  trust  1  feel  as  an  individual  citizen  possess- 
ing ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  should  feel;  but  surely, 
the  State  I  represent,  as  a  community,  can  have  little  in- 
terest in  this  matter;  and  under  what  particular  4;lause  of 
the  constitution  this  application  of  the  common  funds  can 
be  justified,  I  leave  for  those  who  suppoi;t  the  bill  to 
point  out. '  Surely  the  compacts  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  ceding  States  conte*^' >lated  no  such  pro- 
ceeding. Is  it  believed  that  either  Virginia,  Noi  th  or  South 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  had  colonization  in  view,  when  they 
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made  the  cessions?  Nay,  sir;  is  it  not. known,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  known,  that  if  either  of  those  States 
had  understood  that  the  lands  ceded  were  to  be  thus  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government,  the  cessions 
would  not  have  been  made  by  them?  There  is  one  fea- 
ture in  this  bill  so  objectionable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  its  introduction.  I  speak  of  that  part  of  it  which 
authorizes  the  States  to  apply  this  money  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  any  existing  debt  contracted  for  internal  improve- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  let  me  inquire  whether  any 
Senator  claims  to  know  the  kind  of  improvements  made 
in  each  of  the  States,  and  the  debts  thereby  created?  Are 
we  prepared  to  say  that  no  State  has  improved  injudi- 
ciously, or  at  an  extravagant  cost?  If  works  of  improve- 
ment have  been  commenced  or  completed  by  the  States, 
which  have  proved  worthless,  is  the  '*  common  benefit" 
consulted  by  paying  for  them?  It  appears  to  me,  that 
Congress  should  at  least  so  dispose  of  a  fund  termed  sa- 
cred by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  as  not  to  throw 
it  away  in  paying  debts  for  works  which  have  not  bene- 
fited any  body.  This  "  national  trust"  is  not  in  good 
faith  discharged  by  throwing  the  money  into  the  ocean, 
nor  by  applying  it  to  objects  of  the  character  of  which 
we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  as  hostile  \o  the  interests  of  the  new  States,  as  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  a  feeling  in  the  other  States  adverse 
to  our  advancement  in  population,  and  our  progress  in 
agriculture,  as  in  effect  partitioning  three-fourths  of  our 
territory  amongst  other  sovereign  States,  giving  to  each 
a  separate  and  immediate  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands,  and  thereby  forever  precluding  the  hope  of  lessen- 
ing the  price  of  lands  to  actual  settlers.  I  obiect  to  its 
passage,  because  it  violates  the  obligations  of  solemn  com- 
pacts, and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  words,  sir,  upon  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the  price  of  lands 
which  have  already  been  offered  for  sale,  and  which  re- 
main unsold,  from  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar. 
It  further  proposes  to  permit  any  person,  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  part  of  the  world,  who 
is  disposed  to  settle  and  cultivate  land,  to  purchase  a 
quarter  section,  and  no  more,  by  payins^  down  half  a  dol- 
lar in  cash  per  acre,  provided  that  he  shall  reside  on  and 
cultivate  the  same  for  five  consecutive  years. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  repeating  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore said  upon  the  expediency  of  this  proposition.  The 
bill,  sir,  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clat,]  preserves  the  present  system  of  sales  and  lands  at 
their  present  price,  and  requires  the  proceeds  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  after  distribution. 
Tbe  amendment  adheres  to  the  existing  system,  reducing 
the  price,  and  requires  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the 
general  treasury,  to  be  applied  by  Congress  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  under  the  solemn  obligations  Imposed  upon  that 
body  by  the  constitution.  The  single  alternative  pre- 
sented by  the  bill  and  the  proposed  amendment  is,  will 
you  have  distribiKion  amongst  the  States,  or  a  reduction 
in  price  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands? 

I  cannot  conclude  without  pressing  upon  your  attention 
one  further  consideration.  The  new  States,  are  not  now 
represented  in  Confess  according  to  their  present  popu- 
lation. Is  it  requiring  too  much  to  ask  a  delay  in  the  de- 
cision of  this  all-important  Question,  until  our  augmented 
representation  under  the  late  census  can  be  heard'  If  this 
bill  must  pass,  let  it  at  least  be  done  with  tliis  appearance 
of  justice. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  said.  that,  he  had  a  few  observa- 
tions to  make  to  the  Senate  before  the  question  was  taken. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  had,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  remarks,  told  the  Senate  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
occupy  their  attention  long,  and  he  (Mr.  C-)  concurred 


in  a  similar  declaration  on  his  part.  The  bill  had  under- 
gone an  ample  discussion  at  the  last  session;  there  had 
been  but  a  slight  cliange  since  that  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  body  I  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  ag^ln  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  argument  which  had.  once  and 
so  recently  been  employed.  The  bill  which  he  had  in- 
troduced at  the  present  session,  and  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  was  identically  the  bill 
which  liad  alread;^  once  passed  this  body;  and  the  grounds 
being  the  same,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  consume 
much  time  in  the  observations  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  make.  Ue  would,  however,  avail  .himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  few  general  observations,  with  a  view 
to  a  comparison  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced*  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  describe  the  bill  which  he 
had  brought  forward. 

By  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  States,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  oht  of  the 
.aggregate  proceeds,  in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  which 
was  now  allowed  to  them  by  compact,  before  any  division 
took  place  among-  the  States  generally.  It  was  thus  pro- 
posed to  assign,  in  tlie  first  place,  seventeen  and  a  half  per 
cent,  to  the  new  States,  and  then  to  divide  the  whole  of 
the  residue  among  the  twenty-four  States.  And,  in  order 
to  do  away  any  inequality  among  the  new  States,  grants 
are  specifically  made  by  the  bill  to  those  which  had  not 
received,  heretofore,  as  much  land  as  the  rest  of  the  new 
States^  from  the  General  Government,  so  as  to  put  all  the 
new  States  on  an  equal  footing.  This  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  to  be  at  their  disposal,  for 
either  education  or  internal  improvement,  and  the  residue 
to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  States,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  this,  that  it  shall  be  at  their  option  to  apply 
the  amount  received  either  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
or  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  color,  or  for  In- 
ternal Improvements,  or  in  debts  which  may  have  been 
contracted  for  internal  improvements.  And  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  this  scheme  of  distribution  proposed  by 
the  bill,  it  is  limited  to  five  years,  unless  hostilities  shall 
occur  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  Power^ 
in  which  event  the  proceeds  are. to  be  applied  to  the  carry- 
ing on  such  war  with  vigor  and  effect  against  any  common 
enemy  with  whom  we  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Af\er 
the  conclusion  6f  peace,  and  af^er  the  dischiirge  of  the 
debt  created  by  any  such  war,  the  aggregate  funds  to  re- 
turn to  that  peaceful  destination  to  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  that  they  should  now  be  directed,  that  is, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
tlie  country,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  happiness 
and  prosperit)'^ 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  under  circum- 
stances to  which  he  would  not  now  advert,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  was  passed;  and  which  was  intx*oduccd  by  him 
again  at  tlie  present  session,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, with  the  amendment  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  remark  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  called  for 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  was  as  to  the  expediency,  he 
would  say  the  necessity,  of  its  immediate  settlement.     On 
this  point  he  was  happy  to  believe  that  there  was  a  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  opinion  in  that  body.  However  they 
might  differ  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  distribution  of 
thebe  lands  should  be  made,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  promptly  and  finally,  he  hoped 
amicably,  adjusted.     No  t^me  more  favorable  than  the  pre- 
sent moment  could  be  selected  for  the  settlement  of  this 
question.     The  last  session  was  much  less  favorable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  and  the  reasons  were 
sufficiently  obvious,  without  any  waste  of  time  in  their 
specification.     If  the  question  were  not  now  settled,  but 
irit  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  annual  discussion. 
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mixing  itflelf  up  with  all  the  measures  of  leg'islation,  it 
would  be  felt  in  its  influence  upon  all,  would  produce 
great  dissensions  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  aflfect 
extennvely  all  the  great  and  important  objects  wliich 
might  be  before  that  body.  They  had  had  in  the  sereral 
States  some  experience  on  that  subject;  and,  without  go- 
ing into  any  details  on,  the  subject,  he  would  merely  state, 
that  it  was  l^nown  that  for  a  long  period  the  small  amount 
of  the  public  domun  possessed  by  some  of  the  States,  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  possessed  by  the  General 
Government,  had  been  a- cause  of  great  agitation  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  le- 
^slation.  Persons  coming  from  the  quarter  of  (he  State 
ui  which  the  public  land  was  situated,  united  in  sympathy 
and  interest,  constituted  always  a  body  who  acted  toge- 
ther, to  promote  their  common  object,  either  by  donations 
to  settlers,  or  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
or  the  relief  of  those  who  are  debtors  for  the  public  do- 
main; and  were  always  ready,  as  men  always  will  be,  to 
second  all  those  measures  which  look  towards  the  accom- 
pltshmeot  of  the  main  object  which  they  have  in  view.  So, 
if  this  question  were  not  now  settled,  it  would  be  a  source 
of  inexpressible  difUcnlty  hereafler,  influencing  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  in  Congress,  affecting  great 
events  without,  and  perhaps  adding  another  to  those  un- 
happy causes  of  division  which  unfortunately  exist  at  this 
moment. 

He  was  very  happy  to  find,  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, some  reference  made  to  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands;  and  especially  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  time  this  question  should  be  put  to  rest.  He  was  also 
glad  to  sec  it  asserted,  from  the  same  high  authority,  that 
Conf^;Ftsi  had  a  full  and  uncontrolled  power  over  the  sub- 
ject, to  dispose  of  these  lands  or  their  proceeds,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  according  to  its 
sound  discretion. 

Next  to  the  settlement  of  this  great  question,  it  waf  un- 
doubtedly of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  equita- 
bly settled,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  interests  of  all,  and  to 
show  that  those  interests  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
tlie  General  Government.  And,  he  would  ask,  could  any 
mode  of  fettling  the  question,  so  as  to  consult  and  protect 
the  Interests  of  all,  be  offered,  which  would  be  more  wor- 
thy of  the  acceptance  of  Congress  than  that  which  was 
proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Coraaiittee  on  Public  Lands?  In  determining 
upon  the  merits  of  that  bill,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
course  of  the  few  remarks  which  he  should  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  make,  to  contrast  it  with  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
and  to  make  some  observations  on  the  argument  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  advocated  that  plan,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  take  it  in  preference  to  the  bill 
which  had  already  once  received  their  sanction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  contend- 
ed that  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
General  Government  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of^the  revolutionary  war;  that 
this  debt  had  now  been  paid;  and  that,  as  the  land  had  per- 
formed its  office,  it  ought  to  be  set  free  from  further  cmm 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  follow  the 
sovereignty  of  the  different  States  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. And  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  order  to  en- 
force bis  ar^ment  to  the  Senate,  appealed  to  the  message 
of  the  President  to  show  that  such  also  was  the  view  taken 
of  the  subject  by  the  Executive.  Now  he  (Mr.  Clat) 
feh  himself  constrained  to  say  that  both  the  President  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  liad  taken  much  too  limited  a 
view  of  the  subject.  All  that  portion  of  the  public  lands 
which  lies  beyond  the  river  Mississippi,  ana  below  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  all  Florida — were  they  thus  con- 
ditionally ceded?  Were  they  ceded  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  pitying  the  revolutionary 


debt?  No;  they  were  purchased  by  the  common  treasure 
of  the  whole  United  States.  But,  supposing  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  were  conceded; 
that  the  debt  being  paid,  the  mortg^|fe  lifted,  these  lands 
ought  to  be  applied  to  promote  the  mterests  of  the  new 
States  alone  in  which  they  are  located.  Was  this  a  true 
history?  Did  the  lands  which  were  ceded  by  the  several 
States  pay  the  debt  of  the  revolution  ?  What  was  the  debt 
of  the  revolution?  That  debt  amounted,  principal  and  in- 
terest, to  not  less  than  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and 
fifly  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  whole  of  the  public  lands 
which  had  been  sold  had  only  produced  about  forty  mil- 
lions. The  lands,  then,  had  not  paid  the  debt  of  the  re- 
volution. They  had  not  performed  their  office.  The 
debt  had  been  paid  by  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  not 
by  the  public  lands;  and,  to  perform  their  office,  the  lands 
must  repay  that  debt  to  the  people.  He  (Mr.  C.)  would 
have  no  objection  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  the  lands  should  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  so  long  as  any  of  it  remained  unpaid; 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  the  money  drawn  from  them,  by  tixcs,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  public  lands.  If  the  honor- 
able gentleman  would  apply  his  own  principle,  he  (Mr.C.) 
would  be  satisfied.  If  he  had  mortgaged  his  estate,  and 
the  mortgage  was  lifted  by  a  friend,  he  was  bound  to  re- 
imburse that  friend.  So,  if  the  debt  of  the  revolution, 
which  the  public  lands  are  pledged  to  pav,  was  paid  by 
the  people,  they  ought  to  receive  back  from  the  lands 
both  the  principal  and  interest.  If  the  gentleman  would 
brinj^  forward  a  proposition  to  pay  all  the  revolutionary 
debt  out  of  the  public  lands  situated  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  reimburse  the  people  to  the  amount 
which  had  been  taken  from  their  pockets,  he  (Mr.  C.) 
would  vote  for  the  proposition;  but  that  was  substantially 
the  object  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced.  The  only 
difference  was,  that,  instead  of  keeping  an  account  which 
would  be  complex  in  its  character,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable, a  simple  form  was  adopted  in  the  bill,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  division  of  the  funds  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  most  equitable  of  all  principles — 
that  of  federal  representation.  With  respect  to  that 
largest  portion  of  the  public  domain  which  was  acquired 
by  treaties,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  Government  to  appropriate  itny  part  of  that 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of^the  revolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  sud  that  the  scheme 
which  he  (Mr.  C)  had  presented  was  extremely  fascinat- 
ing, addressing  itself  powerfully  to  the  States,  and  to 
every  individual  io  the  States.  And  was  not  the  scheme 
of  the  honorable  Senator  also  fiiscinkting?  Did  it  not  ad- 
dress itself  powerfiilly  to  those  who  occupy  the  public 
domain  in  the  new  States?  The  difference  between  us  is 
this:  He  would,  from  tliat  which  was  made  by  the  deeds 
of  cession,  and  the  treaties  of  acquisition,  the  common 
property  of  all,  take  what  remains,  and  appropriate  it  for. 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  few;  he  would  take  the  pro- 
perty of  the  twenty-four  States,  and  appropriate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seven  new  States,  and  ot  such  as  may  here- 
after become  members  of  the  Union.  This,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  a  plan  of  broad,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  justice; 
while  his  is  a  narrow,  partial,  and  unjust  scheme  of  ap- 
propriation, looking  to  the  interests  only  of  a  part,  and 
that,  although  a  highly  respectable,  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  whole. 

But  it  was  said  by  the  gentleman,  that  the  new  States 
were  not  on  an  equality  with  the.  old  States;  that  they 
could  exercise  no  authority  over  the  public  domain;  that 
they  could  not  take  it  for  state  purposes;  that  they  had 
not  the  power  of  ta|^ing  it;  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  .no 
benefit  from  it  whatever.  Now  he  (Mr.  C)  took  it,  that 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  every  where,  was  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  situated. 
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Had  Pennsylvania  any  control  over  the  mint  or  the  arse- 
nal, over  any  part  of  her  territory  wliioh  she  had  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  over  the  public  ships,  or  over  pub- 
lic property  of  any  description  within  her  limits^  Had 
any  State  any  control  over  the  property  of  the  United 
Stalest  The  difference,  every  where,  was  merely  one 
of  extent  of  national  property,  and  this  difference  ex- 
isted amongf  the  new  States,  as  well  as  between  them  and 
the  old.  Ohio  had  only  five  millions  of  acres,  for  ex- 
ample, of  public  lands  within  her  limits;  while  Missouri 
had  thirty-eight  millions.  According  lo  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman,  they  oi^ght  to  have  the  right  of  control 
orer  this  property,  in  order  to  place*  them  on  an  equality . 
The  inequality  of  Ohio  and  Missouri,  as  to  the  extent  of 
lands,  was  as  five  to  thirty-eight;  while,  as  to  popu- 
lation, the  inequality  stood  as  one  million  to  one  hundred 
apd  fif^y  thousand,  for  Ohio,  and  against  Missouri;  tlie 
smaller  number  having,  under  this  principle,  the  control 
over  the  greater  extent  of  the  public  domain.  That 
which  belong  to  the  General  Government  is  not  subject 
to  State  legislation,  .  There  were  some  States  in  which 
the  United  States  held  no  property.  In  Kentucky  there 
was  no  United  States'  property;  while  in  the  nxarilime 
States  there  is  much  of  this  property,  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  States.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
therefore,  could  derive  no  strength  to  his  argument  from 
his  ground  as  to  the  extent  of  the  public  domain.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  time  was  coming,  as  it  had 
almost  already  come  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  when  the  pub- 
lic domain  will  be  disposed  of,  and  then  there  will  be-  a 
perfect  equality,  as  indeed  there  is  now,  between  the 
States,  in  their  rights  and  powers  over  whatever  may  be 
in  their  respective  limits. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  asked,  but  without 
dwelling  much  upon  the  point,  where  was  the  power  to 
make  this  division?  He  (Mr.  C.)  would  refer  liim  to  an 
authority  which,  he  believed,  the  honorable  Senator 
would  be  the  last  member  on  that  floor  to  controvert  or 
depreciate — ^the  authority  of  the  President.  He  would 
also  refer  him  to  the  deeds  of  cession;  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress; to  tlie  understanding  of  all  .men;  but  especially  he 
would  refer  him  to  his  own  amendment,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  What!  had  they 
H  right  to  give  away  the  public  lands  by  a  partial  and  un- 
just distribution,  and  none  to  establish  a  broad  and  com* 
prehcnsive  scale  of  Appropriation,  doing  justice  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States?  But  he  would  not  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  fully  discussed 
during  the  last  session. 

He  would  now  beg  le<ive  to  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  what  was  the  present  condition  of  the  new  States, 
what  would  be  tlie  effect  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  upon 
them,  and  what  would  be  the  subsequent  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  its  passage. 

What  was  the  complaint  of  the  new  States  at  present? 
It  was  tliat  a  vast  amount  of  their  money  was  drawn  from 
their  limits,  to  be  expended  in  other  portions  of  the 
Union,  to  their  impoverishment  and  ruin.  Continue  the 
present  system,  and  the  evil  is  perpetuated.  Tiie  money 
of  the  West  will  still  flow  into  the  Ea.stern  States,  and  still 
be  expended  there .  But  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  new  States,  if  the  bill  which  had  been  stricken  out 
by  the  committee  were  to  pass?  They  would,  in  the  first 
place,  receive  17i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  lands.  This  \7^  per  cent,  was 
probably  equal  to  tlic  amount  annually  paid  by  the  resi- 
dent population  of  the  new  States  themselves,  exclusive 
of  what  is  paid  by  emigrants  going  into  the  new  States. 
He  derived  this  inference  from  a  letter  which  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  the  last  sessitfh,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  tliirteen  States  of  the  Union,  in  which 
there  are  no  public  lands,  had  increased  only  17^  per 
cent,  within  the  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830.     If  you  give 


17i  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  before  you  divide  the 
proceeds,  it  would  be  a  proportion  quite  as  great  as  the 
increase  of  their  population,  if  it  were  not  augmented  by 
emigration.  Or,  if  there  was  no  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
new  States,  and  migrations  from  them  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  in  other  States,  the  amount  whipb  the 
people  of  tiie  new  States  would  expend  in  the  purchase 
of  the  pubhc  lands  would  not  probably  be  equal  to  more 
than  the  17^  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  you  give  them  17^ 
per  cent,  before  you  give  any  thing  to  the  o'her  States, 
all  complaints  on  the  score  of  the  drain  of  money  on  pub- 
lic account  must  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You  not  only  give  this  17^  per  cent., 
but  afler  assigning  this  particular  amount  to  their  exclu- 
sive benefit,  you  then  divide  the  residue  of  the  prccceds* 
among  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  States,  includiii£^ 
those  which  have  already  received  the  17^  per  cent. 
This  additional  dividend  is  about  16  or  17  percent,  more. 
Tlius  there  would  be  a  total  amount  payable  to  the  new- 
States  equal  to  near  one-third  of  the  entire  aggregate  de- 
rived from  all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  situated.  About  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  which  the  new  States  contain,  would 
receive  near  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands.  Now,  if  this  was  done,  would 
not  the  condition  of  these  new  States  be  greatly  bettered  ? 

If  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the  new  States  should  thus 
acquire  the  amount  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions,  they  would  not  merely  obtain 
the  17^  per  cent,,  and,  by  a  participation  in  the  residue  of 
the  fund,  some  indemnity  for  pecuniary  contributions 
made  by  them  to  the  General  Government,  but  they 
would  still  enjoy  their  present  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  General  Government  within  their  limits. 
There  would  still  be  large  expenditures  in  the  event  of 
war,  as  was  the  case  during  the  last  year;  and  there  would 
still  be  the  annual  disbursements  to  Ind  an  agents,  and  on 
Indian  annuities,  &c.     All  these  wouM  conlinue. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  of  tJie  n«w  States 
as  if  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  of  th(*m,  and  as  if 
their  wants  and  wishes  were  only  known  to  him,  and  his 
construction  of  them  was  the  only  one  deserving  of  re- 
spect. Now,  at  tiie  last  session,  when  this  bill  was  pass- 
ed, the  Senators  from  the  seven  new  States  were  equally 
divided  on  this  subject.  There  were,  if  he  mistook  not, 
two  from  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  two  from  Louisiana, 
making  six,  and  one  from  Mississippi,  making  exactly 
Jialf  or  the  representation  in  that  body  of  the  seven  hew 
States.  Regarding  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  he 
did,  that  there  would  be,  if  things  remained  as  they  now 
are,  no  reflux  of  the  mone?  of  the  West  drawn  from  it 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  large  and  liberal 
grants  of  money  were  made  to  the  new  States  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  tlie  must 
ambitious  Western  heart.  The  Senate  would  recollect 
that,  according  to  a  table  presented  at  the  last  session,  the 
new  States  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  85  per  cent, 
during  the  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830,  and  that  the 
State  of  Illinois,  during  the  same  period,  had  increas- 
ed at-  the  rate  of  185  per  cent.;  while  many  of  the  old 
States  had  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  of  13,  having  no  public  lai^s,  was  only 
about  17^  percent,;  while  some  had  scarcely  any  increase 
at  all.  The  settlement  of  the  new  States  is  already  suffi- 
ciently rapid,  and  any  Tresh  impetus  gpven  to  it  would 
only  be  productive  of  mischief. 

A  -struggle  always  takes  place  at  first  among  the  new 
settlers  as  to  preponderance,  and  this  struggle  is  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  and  the  variety  of  the  places  of  tlicir 
origin.  It  requires  some  time  before  the  ne^v  settlers 
can  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  habits,  religious  and  political,  of  the  respective 
States  and  countries  from  which  they  emigrated.  It  some- 
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times  happens  that  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  are  in- 
terchanged, unti]  they  become  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  perceive  the  good  which  each  bring  to  the  gene- 
ral stock,  and,  becoming  reconciled  to  their  condition, 
proceed  harmoniously  in  advancing  their  new  settlements 
in  the  wilderness.  If  emigration  were  more  rapid,  there 
would'be  still  more  of  this  spirit  of  discord;  and  all  must 
agree  that  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  85  per  cent,  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  ambition  of  any  man. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  money, 'assistance,  aid  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  in  making  roads,  providing  for  educa- 
tion, promoting  the  general  improvements,  .'Ind  turning 
to  advantage  all  those  blessings  which  abound  in  those 
States,  and  which  are  designed  fur  the  prosperity  of  so- 
ciety. He  roust  repeat,  that  a  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tion'of  those  States,  under  tjie  operation  of  this  bill,  and 
without  its  advantages,  ought  to  enlist  in  favor  of  the 
bill  every  mind  whicn  was  not  prejudiced  by  other  objects, 
and  which  was  not  looking  too  intently  at  the  possibility 
of  grasping,  in  some  form  or  other,  all  the  public  domain. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  unbiassed  and  impartial  mind, 
that  it  was  better  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  of  this 
bill,  than  to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  with  the 
mere  possibility  of  getting  something  more  at  a  future 
day.  If  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  supported  the 
ainendment  could  even  be  admitted,  was  it  likely  that 
future  harmony  would  be  the  result?  Other  new  States 
would  spring  up  beyond  the  Mississippi;  and  as  they  suc- 
cessively arose,  following  the  example  of  the  new  States 
of  this  period,  would  lay  claim  to  all  the  public  lands 
within  their  limits. 

This  consderation  should  induce  the  new  States  to  feel 
nn  interest  in  the  passing  of  this  bill.  Those  new  States 
beyond  the  Mississippi  never  would,  never  ought,  never 
could,  agree  to  an  exclusive  appropriation  of  tliese  lands. 
They  constitute  a  common  fund,  purchased  by  the  com- 
mon blood  and  treasure,  and  are  the  common  propert)< 
of  all.  It  w^u  the  duty  of  Con£p'ess  so  ,to  regard  it.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  treaties  of  acquisition,  and  was  declared 
by  the  deeds  of  cession  to  be  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  day  will  never 
cr>me  when  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  partial  benefits  to  a 
comparatively  small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
people,  will  abandon  this  exhaustless  source  of  public  ?h- 
comc.  Kentucky  included  no  part  of  the  public  domain, 
and  enjoyed  very  few  of  those  advantages  which  flow 
from  the  disbursements  of  the  General  Government.  Her 
benefit  in  the  common  concern  was  chiefly  indirect,  con- 
bisting  in  beholding  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  the 
security  of  all  from  the  Union.  But,  if  this  bill  passed, 
slie  would  participate  in  the  more  direct  advantages  of 
the  common  Government. 

As  an  origiiial  part  of  that  State  Which  made  such  a 
'tast  cession  to  the  Federal  Government,  he,  in  her  behalf, 
entered  his  solemn  protest  against  any  violation  of  the 
terms  of  that  munificent  g^ant,  by  which  Kentucky  shall 
be  stripped  of  what  belongs  to  her  in  common  with  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy. 

As  it  respects  the  new  States  themselves,  he  could 
not  but  think  that,  if  they  would  dispassionately  examine 
the  project  under  consideration,  they  would  find  that  it 
possessed  the  strongest  recommendation  to  their  ac- 
ceptance. And  he  would  repeat  the  assurance  to  them 
of  his  settledf  conviction,  that,  if  they  deceived  them- 
M?lves  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  whole  of  tlie  public 
domain,  and  refuse  what  was  now  offered,  they  would 
have  just  occasion  hereafter  to  reproach  themselves;  or, 
if  not,  they  would  be  reproached  by  their  posterity,  for 
throwing  away  the  practical  blessings  within  their  reach, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  object  wWch  he  solemnly  believed 
vould  never  be  accomplished.  He  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
ibeir  equitable  character,  as  it  respects  the  whole  of  the 


common  Union.  Having  already  shown  that  the  fund 
itself  was  derived  from  the  common  blood  and  common 
treasure  of  the  country,  he  would  ask  if  it  ought  not 
still  to  be  held  for  the  cofhmon  benefit?  TJie  country 
enjoys,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  unexampled  prosperity. 
But  did  we  hope  that  we  should  exist  as  a  nation  for 
centuries  to  come?  '  Did  we  hope  that  our  Union  would 
last  as  long  as  the  republics  of  antiquity,  if  not  much 
longer?  And  are  we,  on  the  strength  of  such  expecta- 
tions, to  make  a  wasteful  disposition  of  the  rich  patrimo- 
ny which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us^  Are  we  always  to 
be  fVee  from  wars,  and  troubles,  and  difficulties?  What 
nation  had  always  been  exempt  from  them?  Look  at  Eu- 
rope, from  which  we  sprang.  It  had  enjoyed,  he  believ- 
ed, at  this  time,  one  of  the  longest  intervals  of  peace 
which  had  been  experienced  for  several  centuries.  It 
was  only  seventeen  years  and  a  half  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fouglit,  which  terminated  tlie  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  wc  now  see  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope apparently  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  And  do  we 
expect  to  be  forever  at  peace  ^  never  to  want  money 
again?  never  to  be  in  debt?  but  to  be  free  from  all  em- 


barrassments and  debts  hereafter?  No  thinking  man 
could  indulge  these  chimerical  ideas,  these  vain  specu- 
lations. What,  then,  was  it  our  duty  to  do?  Now  was  the 
time,  above  all  others,  when  wc  should  nurse  and  take 
care  of  our  resources.  What  nation  of  antiquity,  what 
nation  of  modern  times,  has  ever  possessed  such  vast  re- 
sources as  the  immense  public  domain,  the  capacious 
womb  of  imborn  republics'  He  had  had  occasion  to 
remark,  cither  in  his  observations  last  session,  or  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  that  five  hun- 
dred years  hence,  if  we  discharged  our  duty,  and  took 
care  of  this  important  interest,  they  who  will  come  af\er 
us  mav  be  legislating  in  this  very  Hall,  which  he  hoped 
woulcf  then  be  standing,  as  it  would  stand,  upon  this  g^eat 
and  absorbing  subject  of  the  public  domain.  He  recol- 
lected, during  the  late  war,  when  the  distress  of  the 
country  was  at  its  height,  when  we  wanted  money, 
wanted  credit,  when  our  arms  were  paralyzed  for  want 
of  the  necessary  means  for  sustaining  the  war — he  re- 
collected how  it  then  gladdened  every'  patriotic  heait, 
when  the  exhaustless  nature  of  this  immense  national 
resource  was  eloquently  depicted  by  a  member  of  the 
otlier  Hoqse;  enough,  not  only  for  that,  but  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  other  wars,  should  we  unfortunately  become  in- 
volved in  them.  Bgt  now  we  are  out  of  debt,  and  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  never  again»  to  be  in  debt;  that 
we  are  out  of  difficulty,  and  never  again  to  be  in  difficul- 
ty: and ^  hundred  schemes  are  suggested  to  disjiOBc  of 
tliesc  lands,  because  of  our  unbounded  prosperity;  as  if 
we  could  not  too  soon  get  rid  of  the  fund.  Happier  would 
it  be  for  us,  and  happier  too  for  posterity,  should  we  be 
wise  enough  to  husband  well  this  resource .  He  trusted 
the  Senate  would  not  be  deceived  by  these  vain  projects. 
It  was  said  that  there  is  some  discontent  in  the  West;  and 
hew  was  it  proposed  to  allay  this  discontent? 

He  denied  the  fact,  however;  there  never  had  been  any 
general  discontent  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands; 
there  was  nothing  like  discontent  there.  It  was  true,  that 
some  gentlemen,  in  various  States  of  the  West,  had  held 
out  to  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  Union  alluring 
projects  of  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  States,  by 
setting  up  a  claim  to  the  lands  within  their  limits;  and  it 
was  very  likely  that  some  of  the  people  may  have  indulg- 
ed a  dream  that  something  like  these  projects  might  one 
day  be  realized:  but  there  was  nothing  like  discontent 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  lands.  But  if  there  were  discontent, what  would  be 
the  proper  course  to  pursue?  We  ought  to  examine 
calmly  into  the  causes,  to  endeavor  in  a  parental  manner 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  disaffection.  Should  It 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  en- 
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dearor  to  alleviate  it  as  far  as  possible.  But  if  there  was 
no  foundation  for  it;  if  you  discovered  that  it  was  merely 
one  portion  of  the  Union  demanding  that  which  belong- 
ed to  the  whole;  if  there  was  no  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint, would  you,  to  gratify  this  murmuring  portion  of 
the  Union,  give  to  it  that  which  was  the  property  of  all? 
Would  you  behave  like  the  weak  and  foolish  parent, 
who,  seeing  one  child  crying  for  the  bauble  which  another 
possessed,  would  unjustly  take  it  away  from  the  pusses- 
tor,  and,  by  giving  it  to  the  other,  set  the  one  wno  had 
been  bereaved  crying  also?  Would  you  alla^  discontent, 
if  discontent  existed  in  a  new  State,  by  raising  a  more 
formidable  and  greater  discontent  in  the  other  States? 
And  would  you  not  do  this,  if  yout^dopted  the  partial*  nar- 
row scheme  of  distribution  which  was  proposed  by  the 
substitute  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands?  Beware, 
Mr.  Prettdent,  on  this,  as  on  other  g^at  subjects  of  con- 
tention, that  you  do  not  shift  the  theatre  ^discontent. 

It  becomes  us  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  raise  a  storm 
full  of  menace,  not  only  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
but  to  every  great  interest  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
conceive  a  more  happy  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  than  that  which  was  provided  by  this 
bill.  It  was  supposed  that  five  years  would  be  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short  a  period  for  a  fair  experiment.  In 
case  a  war  should  break  out,  we  may  withdraw  from  its 
peaceful  destination  a  sum  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  apply  it  to 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war — ^a  sum  which  would 

gay  the  interest  on  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  which  might 
e  required  to  sustain  the  war,  and.a  sum  which  is  con- 
stantly and  progressively  increasing.  It  proposes,  now 
that  the  General  Government  has  no  use  for  the  money, 
now  that  the  surplus  treasure  is  really  a  source  of  vexa- 
tious embarrassment  to  us,  and  gives  rise  to  a  succession 
of  projects,  to  supply  for  a  short  time  a  fund  to  the  States 
which  want  our  assistance,  to  advance  to  them  that  which 
we  do  not  want,  and  which  they  will  apply  to  great 
beneficial  national  purposes;  and,  should  war  take  place, 
to  divert  it  to  the  vigorous  support  of  the  war;  and|  when 
it  ceases,  to  apply  it  again  to  its  peaceful  purposes.  And 
thus  we  may  grow,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  fund  which 
will  endure  for  centuries,  and  which  will  augment  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  aiding  the  States  in  leasonn  of  peace, 
and  sustaining  the  General  Government  in  periods  of  war. 
The  bill  proposes  to  nurse  and  preserve  this  fund,  to 
apply  it  when  wanted  to  the  purposes  of  the  General  Go- 
v^ernment;  and  when  its  application  is  made  to  the  States, 
what  are  the  objects?  Tne  honorable  Senator  complains 
about  colonization;  and  asks  what  interest  Illinois  has  in 
it?  He  (lir.  C.)  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  question. 
4ie  supposed  every  part  of  the  Union  was  interested  in 
the  humane  oMect  of  colonizing  the  free  blacks.  He 
supposed  that  if  any  part  were  exempt  from  the  evils  of 
a  mixed  population,  it  would  still  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
prosperity  of  less  favored  portions.  The  darkest  spot 
m  the  map  of  our  country  is  undoubtedly  the  condition 
of  the  African  race.  And  every  benevolent  and  patriotic 
mind  must  hope  that  at  some  distant  day  it  will  be  effaced. 
Colonization  has  opened  the  only  practicable  scheme 
which,  by  drainiog  first  the  country  of  free  blacks,  and 
then,  either  by  the  authority  of  the  States,  or  by  individual 
emancipation  of  those  now  held  in  slavery,  holds  out  a 
hope  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  our  country  from  this 
g^eat  evil.  Suppose  that,  fifly  or  a  hundred  years  hencej 
the  country  could  be  entirely  rid  of  this  African  race; 
would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — would  any  gentleman 
— sav  that  he  should  be  indifferent  to  such  an  auspicious 
result?  In  his  judgment,  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  ready  to  unite  heartily  in  any  practical 
scheme,  if  there  could  be  one  devised,  by  which  this 
country  could  be  delivered  from  all  portions  of  th6  African 
race  aipongst  us,  both  free  and  bond,  it  would  be  the 


happiest  of  all  events  for  the  Union.  But  why  did  the 
gentleman  frorm  Illinois  restrict  his  view  to  this  single  point? 
The  bill  did  not  confine  the  States  to  colonization.  What 
was  the  bill? '  It  presented  three  great  objects  for  the 
consideration  of  the  States,  out  of  which  they  were  at 
liberty  freely  to  select  It  proposed  colonization,  educa- 
tion, and  internal  improvement,  in  the  reimbursement  of 
such  debts  as  may  have  been  incurred  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  States.  The  gentleman  objects  to  this 
latter  clause.  But,  Mr.  C.  would  ask,  why  those  States 
which  have  gone  ahead  in  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
ment, Penrx'>ylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  debts  which  they  may 
have  contracted?  If  they  had  outstripped  the  other 
States,  why  should  they  be  required  to  remain  under 
burdensome  debts,  and  engage  in  new  objects,  perhaps 
not  wanted. 

With  regard  to  education  and  internal  improvement, 
these  are  objects  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Union  are  in- 
terested. Education  and  internal' improvement  in  any 
part  of  the  Union  are  objects  which  affect,  more  or  less, 
the  interests  of  all  other  pai-ts  of  the  Union.  There  was 
a  restriction  upon  the  States.  They  were  not  left  without 
limitation.  •  The  fund  was  directed  according  to'the  views 
of  Congress,  and  the  States  were  not  left  unrestricted  as 
to  its  application.  They  were  required  to  apply  it  to  one 
of  three  ^reat  objects,  in  which  all  parties  were  interest- 
ed, as  objects  of  national  importance. 

Thus  it  had  been  shown  liiat,  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  bill,  the  fund  was  to  be  applied,  in  time§  of  peace,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States  which  may  stand  in  instant  need 
of  the  means  which  the  General  Government  does  not 
want,  for  the  improvement  pf  their  moral  and  physical 
condition;  and  in  war,  the  fiind  was  to  be  resumed,  and 
applied  to  tlie  general  objects  of  the  war.  Thus,  it  w^as 
to  be  applied,  in  peace  or  war,  and,  according  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  various  acts  of  cession,  the  great  object  of 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States  would  be  kept  in 
view.  This  ample  resource  would  be  preserved  for  all 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  this  nation  may  be  exposed;  and 
we  should  be  enabled,  if  free  from  war  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  to  acomplish  roost  of  the  great  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  in  the  completion  of  which  the  coun- 
try feels  an  interest,  should  the  States  determine  so  to 
apply  it. 

But  there  was  another  and  the  greatest  object  of  all 
connected  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  which.  In  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  the  subject,  h^  was  desirous  fo  re- 
fer. He  alluded  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  du- 
rability of  our  Union.  He  hoped  be  should  not  be  mis- 
taken when  he  made  the  suggestion,  that,  above  all  for- 
mer periods  in  this  cduntr^',  this  was  the  moment  when 
it  was  most  imperative  upon  every  American  statesman  to 
bend  all  the  efforts  of  his  mind  to  th6  infusion  of  new 
vigor  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in 
aliparts  of  the  country  the  sentiment  of  union  appeared 
to  have  been  greHitly  weakened.  It  was  a  melancholy 
fact  that  there  was  every  where  springing  up,  daily  and 
hourly,  an  apprehension  of  insecurity,  a  fear  that  our  re- 
public cannot  last,  that  it  is  destined  to  premature  dis- 
solution. He  did  not  speak  of  one  part  of  the  Union, 
but  of  all  parts.  This  was  a  policy  which  unhappily  pre- 
vailed. Whatever  course  coula  restore  confidence, produce 
harmony,  create  a  new  attachment  to  tlie  Union  in  all  its 
parts,  and  which  could  prevent  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befal  this  people,  ought  to  receive  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  He  would  ask  if  there  was 
any  project  conceivable  by  man  which  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  Union  than  the  bill  which  was 
now  on  the  table?  What  was  it?  It  proposed  that  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
annually  increasing,  which,  twenty  years  hence  may  be 
six  millons,  and  forty  years  hence  twelve  millions,  the 
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iouroe  from  which  the  fund  is  drawn  being  specifically 
ceded  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union, 
shaUbe  annually  and  parentally  distributed  by  this  Govern* 
ment  throu^  the  whole  confederacy,  amongst  all  parts 
of  ity  for  the  purpose  of  innproving  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  whole.  Let  this  project  go  into  opera* 
tion:  let  all  the  States  be  satisfied  that  it  will  last  as  long 
as  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  distributed,  as  long  as 
the  almost  exhcustless  public  domain  shidl  continue,  and 
we  shall  cement  this  Union  bjr  the  strongest  of  ties  for 
five  hundred  years  to  come .  What  State  will  then  be 
disposed  to  go  out  of  the  confederacy,  and  sacrifice  the 
great  advantages  administered  by  this  Government?  What 
Stste  in  the  Union  will  be  disposed  to  give  up  the  advan- 
tage of  this  annual  dividend,  with  all  the  rich  fruits  which 
are  to  result  from  the  improved  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  its  people,  and  go  fortli  in  its  forlorn,  weak,  and 
destitute  condition,  an  outcast  without  bope,^the  scorn  of 
its  neighbors,  an  object  of  contempt  with  foreign  powers, 
and  exposed  to  the  ^insults  of  the  meanest  of  them,  and 
even  to  the  aggressions  of  lawless  pirates?  Pass  this  bill, 
and  satisfy  the  States  of  this  confederacy  that  this  fund, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  (o  be  applied  forever, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  them,  for  the  great  objects  which  are 
specified,  and,  in  time  of  war,  io  free  them  from  that 
taxation  which  Would  be  Incident  to  a  state  of  war — my 
life  (said  Mr.  C.)  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  security 
which  this  u-ould  present  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 
No  section,  no  State,  will  be  found  so  lost  to  its  own  in- 
terest, as  to  be  induced  to  cut  itself  loose,  and  to  aban- 
don Us  participation  forever  in  this  rich  and  growing  re- 
source. 

One  or  two  words  on  the  question  immediately  before 
the  Senate,  and  he  would  conclude.  That  question  was 
to  substitute  a  new  proposition,  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  tlie  Committee  on  the  Public  J«ands, 
in  Lieu  of  the  other  bill.  And  what  was  this  new  project? 
It  was  at  one  stroke  to  cut  down  three-fifths  of  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  public  lands.  The  minimum  price 
of  these  lamis  is  now  $1  25  per  acre,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  on  all  the  lands  which 


remain  unsold  at  public  auction.  It  thus  proposes,  by  a 
single  provision,  to  take  three-fifths  from  this  fund;  and 
what  does  it  propose  to  do  afterwards^ 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  a  clause  from  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee.] 

Now  thb  was  not  a  project  for  the  poor.  No  such 
thing.  Any  man,  without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of 
his  wealth,  or  his  condition,  may  settle  down  on  the  lands, 
and  acquire  a  right  to  them  by  five  years'  cultivation;  but 
he  has  to  settle  upon  the  lands  By  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Ring  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1763,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Governments,  and  by  se- 
%'eral  of  the  States  which  subsequently  became  indepen- 
dent, this  condition  of  cultivation  has  been  required  to 
perfect  the  title  to  waste  land;  and  yet,  invariably,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  went,  this  provision  had  been  dispensed 
with,  or  been  considered  a  mere  nullity.  There  were 
various  kinds  of  settlements  formerly  required  by  Vir- 
ginia. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  specified  the  various  conditions,  but  was 
Dot  distinctly  heard.] 

She  required  that  the  individual  should  settle  on  the 
Und.  Now,  what  did  they  do?  They  went  on  the  lands, 
and  put  up  a  small  cabin,  somewhat  resembling^  those 
which  are  set  up  in  Kentucky  as  traps  to  catch  wild  tur- 
keys, and  this  was  considered  an  improvement!  WeU, 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  sometimes  they 
turned  up  the  earth  and  planted  a  few  hills  of  corn;  and 
this  was  considered  cultivation.  The  settlers  gained  their 
object,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  exact  a  too  rigid 
observance  of  the  conditions.  No  one  sat  down  upon 
bis  property  with  a  view  to  make  it  bis  permanent  resi- 


dence. Now,  at  this  moment,  old  James  liasterton,  who 
lives  near  Lexington,  and  is  eighty  years  old,  excepted, 
he  did  not  recollect  a  single  individual,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  any  individual,  who  had  remained  on  the  lands 
which  they  had  originally  settled.  '  The  settlers  acquired 
their  lands,  made  their  entries,  and  then  disposed  of  them 
for  bear  skins,  rifies,  or  any  other  marketable  commodity. 

With  regard  to  the  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  in  the  project  of  the  committee,  there  is  no  spe- 
cification of  any  improvement  required ;  there  is  no  con- 
dition for  the  cultivation  of  any  specific  quantity,  nor  in 
any  defined  mode.  What  does  the  amenament  prxipose  ? 
It  allows  any  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  acquire  the 
right  of  settling  the  land,  by  paying^  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
Here  is  a  man  who  will  send  one  son,  'or  substitute,  to  set 
up  a  cabin  and  cultivate  hidf  an  acre  on  one  side  of  his 
farm;  another,  who  may  set  out  his  potatoes,  rf  plant  some 
corn,  and  raise  a  few  pumpkins  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
on,  to  acquire  their  patents;  and  they  will  afterwards  find 
their  way  into  the  market,  and  be  sold  as  cheap  as  mili- 
tary patents  have  been  sold  at  the  brokers'  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

How  many  of  the  soldiers,  during  the  late  war,  are  now 
to  be  found  residing  on  their  lands  ^  All  tlieir  patents  were 
disposed  of  for  a  mere  song,  and  go  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  in  our  great  cities.  He  had  heard  of  a  single 
individual  in  New  York,  holding  at  this  moment  a  princi- 
pality in  Illinois,  and  wlio  is  retarding  the  settlement  of 
that  part  of  the  country  by  holding  up  the  lands  at  an  ex- 
travagant price.  Land  is  not  the  only  want  of  man;  he 
must  have  money  to  meet  his  necessities,  and  gratify  his 
pleasures;  and  many  have  less  inclination  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  agriculture  than  to  other  pursuits.  He  regretted 
that  every  roan  did  not  appreciate  farming  as. he  did.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  change  the  characters  of  tncn.  Many 
who  arc  eager  for  land  desire  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  but  will  part  with  it  as  soon  as  they  nave  nomi- 
nally complied  with  the  conditions  which  the  laws  pre- 
scribe. He  objected  to  the  amendment,  because  its  bene- 
fits were  nut  confined  to  the  poor  settlers,  and  on  account 
I  of  its  inequality.     What  chance  would  the  people   of 


Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  stand 
with  the  people  of  Illinois,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  vacant  land  around  tliem  ? 

We  had  been  told  by  the  President,  as  well  as  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  population  is  more  important 
to  the  country  than  land;  and  the  sentiment  is  undoubtedly 
true.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  population  from  one  section  of  the  country, 
or  from  one  part  of  a  State  to  another,  adds  nothing  to 
the  sum  total.  If  it  be  so  important  to  augment  and  not 
to  shift  the  population  of  the  United  States,  the  privilege 
of  settlement  should  be  b  Jd  out  to  foreigners,  to  induce 
them  to  come  her:  and  increase  our  numbers.  When 
Georgia  distributed  her  lands  by  a  lottery,  although  one 
man  might  obtain  more  lands  than  he  possessed  before,  it 
produced  no  increase  in  the  population  of  the  State.  It 
was  not  a  shifting,  but  an  increasing  population  which  was 
desirable.  He  wished  that  our  countr3r  was  densely  po- 
pulated, from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  that  all  were  endowed  with  our  principles  and 
love  of  liberty,  and  our  devotion  to  human  rights.  But  he 
could  not,  because  he  felt  this  sentiment,  consent  to  be 
caught  by  a  project  which,  altogether  delusi%'e,  whilst  its 
tendency  is  to  sacrifice  the  public  don  ain,  leaves  the  total 
amount  of  our  population  identically  the  same. 

Pass  the  amenament  of  the  committee,  and  the  lands 
will  be  swept  by  those  who  are  on  the  spot;  but  the  po- 
pulation will  remain  precisely  as  it  is  now.  The  scheme, 
while  it  would  destroy  the  public  domain,  would  engen- 
der speculation,  and  lead  to  numerous  frauds  and  evasions; 
and,  while  fraught  with  palpable  injustice  to  the  people 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  would  be  found  to  be  far 
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less  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  States  than  the 
proposed  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands. 

He  had  not  intended,  when  he  came  into  the  Senate,  to 
make  more  than  a  very  few  observations;  and  regretted 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  up  so  much  time.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Senate  would  excuse  the  len^h 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  deep  feehng 
which  he  entertained  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject which  was  now  under  consideration,  resulting  from  a 
thorough  conviction  that  no  measure  which  does  not  em 
brace  the  interests  of  all  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
He  trusted  tliat  the  Senate  would  reject  the  amendment, 
and  settle  forever,  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  eauity 
proposed  by  this  bill,  this  important  question,  which,  if 
not  speedily  and  permanently  settled,  was  more  likely  to 
produce  dissension  throughout  the  country  than  any  other 
subject  whl6h  at  this  time  pressed  itself  upon  the  conside 
ration  of  Congress. 

In  conclusiony  he  should  only  inv^oke  the  Senate  to  ex 
tend  to  his  bill  the  same  favor  which  it  had  received  at 
the  last  session. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jamuabt  8. 

The  sitting  to-day  was  occupied  principally  in  acting 
on  sundry  appropriation  bills,  and  on  executive  business. 

Wkdnksdat,  Januaet  9. 

AAer  disposing  of  various  private  bills,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  subject  of  the 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  BIBB  addressed  the  Senate  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  the  subject,  when  he  yielded  to  a  motion  for  ad- 
joiu'nment.  * 

Trvrsdat,  January  10. 

DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  resolution  offered  yesterday,  by  Mr. 
FORSYTH,  was  taken  up: 

Metolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed 
to  provide,  by  appropriation,  for  the  employment  of 
temporary  clerks  m  the  Department  of  State,  to  furnish, 
during  tlie  continuance  of  the  com'mission  under  the  treaty 
of  indemnity  with  France,  authenticated  copies  of  such 
of  the  documents  and  vouchers  deposited  in  that  depart- 
ment,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1819, 
with  Spain,  as  may  be  required  by  individuals,  or  by  the 
commission  for  the  elucidation  of  claims  under  the 'said 
treaty  with  France. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  briefly  explained  that  this  subject  had 
been  sent  to  the  Committee  ^n  Foreign  Relations  by  a 
resolution  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Holmes.)  The  committee  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  conversation  with  the  head  of  the  State 
Department,  he  had  received  the  assurance  from  the  Se- 
cretary, that  the  department  had  every  disposition  to  ren- 
der such  facilities  to  the  individuals  interested,  as  would 
be  within  its  sphere  of  duty  and  its  means;  but  that  it  had 
not  the  power  to  permit  the  original  documents  to  be 
taken  from  the  department,  or  the  dispensable  labor 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  requisite  copies. 
The  committee,  on  consideration,  had  deemed  that  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  contract  made  with  Spain, 
authorize  the  removal  of  the  documents.  They  there- 
fore directed  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
authenticated  copies,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposed  of  the  claimants.  The  clerks  in  tlie  department 
were  too  fully  occupied  to  permit  their  labor  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  object;  and  it  was  deemed  unjust  to  throw 
on  the  claimants  themselves  the  expense  o'f  making  or 


obtaining  copies  of  their  own  papers.  It  was  therefore 
conMdered  nght  to  cause  the  expense  of  nmking  authenti- 
cated iiopies  to  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  HOLMES  expressed  regret  that  the  committee 
had  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  they  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  duty  to  intrust  these 
papers  into  the  hands  of  a  commissioner.  He  would  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether  any 
trouble  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  if  authenticated  co- 
pies of  the  documents  could  be  received  as  evidence  by 
the  commissioners  under  the  French  treaty,  while  the 
origipais  were  in  existence.^  He  thought  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther such  copies  would  be  received  as  sufficient,  while 
the  originals  were  to  be  had.  He  believed  that  such  also 
was  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  of  this  commission,  with 
whom  he  li^d  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject.  He 
wished  to  know  if  there  had  been  a  discussion  of  this  point 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  replied  that  this  point  had  not  been 
discussed.  It  had,  he  presumed,  been  taken  for  granted 
that  authenticated  copies  of  ^he  documents,  made  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  would  betaken  as 
sufiicient  evidence  before  any  tribunal.  The  removal  of 
the  documents  from  the  State  Department  could  not  take 
place  without  a  violation  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Spain; 
and  if  they  were  removed,  whenever  a  new  treaty  was 
made,  they  might  be  found  travelling  throughout  the 
country,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  might,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, be  replaced  in  the  department. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  special  order  of  the 
day,  being  the  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited  time  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands — 

Mr.  BIBB  resumed  the  remarks  which  he  commenced 
yesterday,  and  concluded  them . 

The  question  was  then  about  to  be  taken,  when 

Mr.  KANE  suggested  tliat  a  gentleman  who  wished  to 
address  the  Senate  was  now  sibsent,  and  he  would,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  move  to  lay  tlie 
hill  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

The  motion  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and,  af^er 
some  conversation,  a  motion,  submitted  bv  Mr.  BIBB,  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment, and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  to-morrow, 
was  agreed  to. 

Afler  executive  business — adjourned. 

Fbidat,  Jatuart  11. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  MILLER  presented  certain  resolutions  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina,  in  reply  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  President,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  power  vested  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
his  proclamation  does  not  authorize  him  in  that  mode  to 
interfere,  whenever  he  may  think  fit,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
respective  States,  or  that  he  should  use  it  as  a  means  of 
promulgating  Executive  exposition  of  the  constitution, 
with  the  sanction  of  force;  thus  superseding  the  action  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  General  Government. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  order,  by  proclamation,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  a  State  to  repeal  their  legiaialion; 
and  that  the  late  attempt  of  the  President  to  do  so  is  un- 
constitutional, and  manifests  a  disposition  to  arrogate  and 
exercise  a  power  utterly  destructive  of  libeKy. 

Resolved,  That  the  opinions  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  are  erroneous  and  dangerous. 
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leading  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated 
Government  in  the  stead  of  our  free  confederacy,  but  the 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  chief  Executive. 

,  JReaohedy  That  each  State  of  this  Union  has  the  right, 
whenever  it  may  deem  such  course  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  liberty,  or  vital  interest,  to  secede 
peaceably  from  the  Union;  and  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional power  in  the  General  Government,  much  less  in 
the  Bxecutive  Department  of  that  Government,  to  retain 
by  force  such  State  in  the  Union. 

Heaoheif  That  the  primary  and  paramount  allegiance 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  native  or  adopted,  is  of  right 
due  to  this  State. 

Jiesobfedt  lliat  the  decl station  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  said  proclamation,  of  his  personal 
feelings  and  retaliations  towards  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  rather  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  subjects  than  to 
the  patriotism  of  citizens;  and  is  a  blending  of  official 
and  ifldiridual  character  heretofore  unknown  m  our  state 
papers,  and  revolting  tQ  our  conce]itions  of  political  pro- 
priety. 

Hetoicedf  That  the  undisguised  indulgence  of  personal 
hostility  in  the  said  proclamation  would  be  unworthy  the 
animadversions  of  this  Legislature,  but  for  the  solemn 
and  official  form  of  the  instrument  which  is  made  its  ve- 
hicle. 

Resohed^  That  the  principal  doctrines  and  purposes 
contained  in  the  said  proclamation  are  inconsistent  with 
^ny  just  idea  of  a  limited  Government,  and  subversive  of 
the  rif^htsof  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
and,  if  submitted  to  in  silence,  would  lay  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  monarchy. 

lltsohed^  That  while  this  Legislature  has  witnessed  with 
sorrow  such  a  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  dares  venture  upon 
this  high-handed  measure,  it  regards  with  indignation  the 
menaces  which  are  directed  i^ainst  it,  and  the  concen- 
tration oT  a  standing  army  on  our  borders;  that  the  State 
will  repel  force  by  force,  and,  relying  on  the  blessing  of 
God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at  all  hazards. • 

Bttokedt  That  copiea  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
our  Members  of  Congress,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

The  resolutions  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

*  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Tiie  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  apfiropriate*  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  &c. 

Mr.  BUCKNER,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  assigned 
indisposition  as  a  reason  for  asking  further  indulgence, 
and  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  and  amendment,  and  make 
it  the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  CLAY  objected  to  the  postponement,  as  tliere 
would  be  other  opportunities  for  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
:<oitri  to  be  heard  before  the  flnal  disposition  of  the  bill. 
If  the  gentleman  would  permit  it  to  be  engrossed,  he 
would  himself  consent  to  put  off  the  question  on  its  pas- 
sage, until  the  gentleman  should  have  had  an  Qpnortunity 
to  make  his  observations. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  stated  that  his  object  would  be  defeat- 
cd  by  that  course,  as  he  wiahed  to  be  heard  against  the 
en^ussment. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  POINDEXTER  and  Mc. 
FORSYTH,  the  question  was  put  on  the  motion  to  post- 
pone, and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Calhoun,  Dallas,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  HUl,  Kane, 
King,  Manguro,  Miller,  Moore,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Wraith,  Tipton,  Tyler,  White,  Williams— 24. 

Nats  — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dud- 
ley, Ewing,  Foot,  Frelingbuysen,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Knight,  Naudain,  Poindezter,  Prentiss,   Bobbins,    Sey- 
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mour,   Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Web- 
ster--21. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

Satvbdat,  Januabt  12. 

A  bill  granting  a  township  of  land  to  each  of  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  female  education,  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  EWJNG  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  inserting 
the  State  of  Ohio  before  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  tlie 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  which  was  agreed  to. — Yeas  19,  nays  12. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe« 
cial  order  of  the  day,  being  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
&c.  The  question  being  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  substituting  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  public  lands: 

Mr.  BUCKNER  rose  and  remarked,  that  he  was  thank- 
ful to  the  Senate  for  the  kindness  shown  him  in  having 
postponed  this  subject  on  his  account,  and,  though  he  felt 
his  health  somewhat  improved,  vet  he  felt  both  unwil- 
ling and  unprepared,  from  bodily  debility,  to  engage  in 
this  discussion;  nor  would  he  do  so,  was  he  not  impelled 
by  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents.  He  had 
waited  for  others,  abler  tha|i  himself  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  to  lead  in  the  debate.  The  subject  had  been  so 
ably  and  so  frequently  debated  heretoiorc,  that  he  ap- 
prehended Senators  had  generally  formed  their  opinions 
upon^it.  He  was  not  so  vain  as  to  believe  be  could  shed 
much  new  light  on  the  question,  whereby  to  convince  any 
one,  or  to  change  the  opinion  of  any  one  Already  formed. 
He  would,  therefore,  endeavor  to  avoid  fatiguing  the 
Senate,  by  travelling  over  the  g^und  heretolore  occu- 
pied by  those  who  had  preceded  him.  He  did  no^  speak 
for  tlie  paltry  purpose  of  being  heard  either,  or  of  making 
a  display,  but  beeause  he  considered  it  a  question  of  g^at 
interest  to  his  immediate  constituents,  to  all  the  new  States, 
and  the  whole  American  people:  and  he  knew|iis  consti* 
tuents  to  be  alive  to  this  interest.  His  obiect  was  fidthful- 
ly  to  represent  them,  and  to  convince  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  that,  though  we  n^y  fail  in  our  wishes,  yet 
that  we  are  not  ignorant  of  our  rights,  and  that  the  fear  of 
failure  shall  not  dismay  us  from  the  attempt  to  assert  and 
maintain  tkem,  and  to  assure  those  who  oppose  us  that 
we  shall  continue  to  press  them  until  justice  be  done  us. 
He  considered  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  Vhich  is  the  bill  now  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  contain  principles  not  only 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  new  States,  but  deleterious 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
proposed, 

1..  To  consider  the  bill. 

2.  To  review  some  of  the  arguments  urged  in  support 
of  it. 

S.  To  consider  the  proposed  amendment. 

4.  To  notice  the  ar^^ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (l^lr.  Clat)  agamst  the  amendment,  and  also  his 
argument  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  am  opposed  (said  Mr.  B. )  to  the  bill,  because  I  con- 
sider it  unequal,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional;  unequal, 
and  consequently  unjust,  because  the  sums  of  money 
heretofore  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
old  States  are  much  gteater  than  those  sums  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  new  States.  See,  nr,  what  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  light-houses, 
breakwater  improYcroents  of  the  ports  iind  harbors,  fw 
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.  fortifications,  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  States,  and  like- 
wise for  the  internal  iniproveroent  of  tliose  same  States. 
Then  see,  nr,  what  sums,  I  may  say.  from  tlie  date  of  this 
Government,  have,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  been  laid 
out  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  States,  but 
see  hbw  the  citizens  of  those  States  have  been  benefited 
by  circulating  those  vast  sums  among  them.  Now,  also, 
look  to  the  great  sums  that  are  paid  to  the  people  of  tliose 
States  as  ofl[icers  of  the  Genei'al  Government;  not  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  are  paid  from 
the  treasury  in  this  way  to  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and 
seventy  thousand  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  all  the  other 
old  States  in  like  proportion.  Now,  see  how  much  'has 
been  paid  in  this  way  to  the  new  States — how  much  has 
been  paid  to  Missouri.  I  invite  eentlemen  just  to  turn 
over  their  documents,  and  they  will  see  all  this.  Before 
this  di^stribution  is  made,  this  thing  ought  to  be  equalized; 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  contract,  if  we  consider  this  as  a  settle- 
ment of  partnership  account,  (and,  indeed,  so  it  has  been 
treated  by  its  friends,)  the  account  ought  to  be  fairly 
stated  from  the  commencement  of  the  firm.  Then  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  tlie  Government,  and  see 
what  was  put  in  stock,  who  has  drawn  out,  and  tlien  make 
a  fair  dividend  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  bill  does  not  do 
this,  but,  without  any  iust  rule,  arbitrarily  says,  each  shall 
'  have  so  much .  This  bill  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fu- 
ture increase  of  the  population  of  the  new  States;  this  it 
should  do.  Our  population  is  increasing  every  day,  whilst 
that  of  the  old  States  is  stationary.  Uur  territory  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  old  States;  and  in  this  the  provi- 
sion  of  the  bill  bears  no  just  proportion.  It  is  the  terri- 
tory, it  is  the  fiice  of  the  country,  that  we  ought  to  im- 
prove; and  where  there  is  greatest  need  for  improvement, 
there  ought  the  greatest  sums  ta  be  applied.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  under  this  bill.  Little  Delaware  gets  within 
one  share  of  the  same  amount  Uiat  Missouri  gets,  when 
many  of  the  counties  in  Missouri  are  larger  than  all  Dela- 
ware, and  need  as  much  improvement;  and  every  other 
State,  though  most  of  them  are  much  smaller  in  district, 
gets  as  much  and  more  than  Missouri,  under  -the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill .  It  is  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  is  no  system  of  equality  and  justice  in  the 
bill.  This  bill  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  great 
system  of  internal  improvements,  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands;  and  the  new  States  furnish 
the  whole  sum,  (the  lands  being  in  those  States.)  And 
yet  those  who  have  tiie  most  land,  and  will  contribute 
most  to  this  great  scheme,  will  get  less.  The  people  of 
the  new  States  will  never  be  content  with  this;  for,  talk 
as  you  may,  yoa  never  can  make  them  believe  they  have 
no  superior  claim,  much  less  will  you  make  them  believe 
they  have  lets  claim  than  the  old  States,  as  this  bill  clearly 
asserts.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  location 
of  these  lands  amongst  us  (protected  m  they  are  by  the 
different  acts  of  Congress  forced  upon  the  new  States) 
embarrasses  these  States,  and  operates  greatly  to  their  dis- 
advantage; and  besides,  the  constant  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lie,  by  the  citizens  of  these  SUtes, 
enhances  the  value  of  the  public  domain  thus  proposed  to 
be  parcelled  out  b^  the  bill.  And  are  we  to  have  nothing 
in  consideration  of  all  this?  But  the  Senator  says,  wc  get 
seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent,  more  than  the  old  States. 
-Was  there  ever  a.  greater  delusion  (to  use  no  stronger 
word)  than  this?  Sir,  let  us  examine  this  bounty,  and 
its  virtue  fades  before  the  power  of  truth  and  justice. 

Now,  sir,  five  per  cent.,  which  is  part  of  this  seventeen 
and  one-half,  is  actually  the  right  of  the  new  States  now, 
under  former  compacts  palmed,  I  will  say,  on  us,  when 
we  were  minors,  before  we  were  allowed  to  come  into 
the  Union;  although,  by  treaty  ancV  compact,  we  had  a 
right  to  come  in  without  conditions.  Ana  what  Vere  the 
conditions  extorted  from  us?  Sir,  we  were  compelled  to 
surrender  the  right  to  Ux  the  lauds  of  the  United  SUtes; 


and,  not  content  with  this,  we  were  still  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  the  State  t6  tax  the  land  sold  to  indi- 
viduals for  five  years  af\er  the  sale;  and  we  were  required 
never  to  assert  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  lands  within 
their  limits.  It  required  that  those  new  States  sliould 
never  interfere  with  the  primary  right  of  these  United 
States  to  dispose  of  tlie  soil.  Thus,  yon  see,  we  paid  dear 
enough  for  the  five  per  cent.  But,  sir,  we  get,  say  the 
friends  to  this  bill,  an  additional  advantage  of  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent.  Now,  sir,  look  at  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  tiic  favor  it  confers  on  other  States,  and  the  losses 
and  inconveniences  the  new  States  sustain;  and  this  great 
boon  sinks  into  contempt — its  inequality  and  injustice  arc 
manifest. 

This  bill  contains  another  principle  which  is  excessively 
odious  to  me.  ^It  asserts  the  doctrine  that  the  General 
Government  have  a  right,  and  ought,  to  direct  and  control 
the  funds  of  the  States.  In  this  it  is  disrespectful  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  If  we  grant  this,  let  the  States 
dispose  of  them  to  their  minds,  and  let  not  Congress  dic- 
tate to  them;  it  corrupts  and  demoralizes  the  habits  of  tlie 
Ceople,  by  tempting  them  to  idleness,  and  begetting  tile 
abit  of  looking  to  the  treasury  for  money,  and  the  means 
of  living — creating  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  candidates 
for  seats  in  the  Legislatures  and  Congress,  of  making  vain, 
corrupt,  and  improper  moneyed  promises  to  the  people ; 
thus  destroying  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections,  and 
substituting  a  hopd  of  pecuniary  reward  for  correct  prin- 
ciple and  patriotism;  thus  polluting  the  pure  streams  of 
legislation,  by  producing  a  scramble,  first,  h^re  for  the 
money,  and  then  in  the  State  Legislature  fur  its  appropria- 
tion. Rvery  neighborhood  will  want  it,  and  that  which 
can  give  the  most  votes  to  a  candidate  will  get  it:  thus  the 
strongest  neighborhood,  and  not  the  most  destitute  and 
needy,  will  get  the  appropriation  of  the  money;  and  not 
the  poor  but  the  rich  will  be  aided  by  this  fund,  for  all 
objects  of  schools  and  interna]  improvements;  this  must 
inevitably  be  the  case;  and  the  fnost  influential  leaders  of 
religious  societies  will  get  the  colonial  amount.  But,  Mr. 
President,  an)i0>r  all  of  this  amount  can  be  applied  to  any* 
or  all  of  the  three  objects  specified.  Does  not  every  one 
see  that  these  three  interests  will  eternally  be  warring 
with  each  other  for  the  whole  amount?  The  fanatics  will 
want  all  for  the  colony  of  Liberia;  the  friends  to  internal 
improvement  will  want  it  all  applied  td  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  whilst  others  will  say,  let  us  have  schools; 
and  thus  you  will  see,  in  all  sections,  a  bitter  war  between 
them  for  the  money.  Can  it  be  good  policy  to  create  such 
a  source  of  strife  in  societv,  which  must  pervade  all  neigh- 
borhoods, and  destroy  all  social  harmony?  Sir,  the  bill 
is  delusive — is  well  calculated  to  deceive  and  to  captivate 
the  people.  Whilst  it  presents  the  cup  of4)ope,  yet 
within  is  contained  the  gilded  piilof  bitterness  and  deatii: 
it  is  deceptive,  and  offers  favor  and  benefits  that  are  not 
real,  whilst  it  professes  to  bestow  moneyed  favoi-s  on  the 
people.  Yet,  .the  truth  is,  that  the  people  arc  actually 
paying  a  tax  to  make  the  sum  thus  pretended  to  be  be- 
stowed. I  am  opposed  to  this  mode  of  legislating;  we 
ought  not  to  do  an  act  which  may  mislead  and  deceive  the 
people;  all  our  acts  should  be  open,  so  that  the  people, 
who  have  a  right  to  review  our  work,  may  see  and  under- 
stand what  we  have  done. 

Sir,  there  is  another  principle  in  the  bill  very  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences,  which  is  this:  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  quiet  and.  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
a  certain  description  of  property  in  the  slave-holding  States. 
Does  not  every  one  in  those  States  know,  that  tiie  more 
those  unfortunate  beingpi  are  tantalized  with  a  hope  of 
emancipation,  the  more  ungovernable  they  are,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  more  wretched  they  are?  If  we  then  fur- 
nish the  means,  do  we  not  invite  tiie  intermeddling  by 
fanatics  with  those  people^  and  will  this  not  bean  evil 
greatly  to  be  dreaded?  and  wherever  there  arc  many  fiee 
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bbbcka^  there  always  the  slave  is  less  managfeable,  and 
his  condition  will  be  imbittcred  by  harslier  treatment. 

Is  not  a  free  black  population  the  worst  of  all  others 
in  our  country?  Suppose,  then,  you  by  this  bill  furnish  the 
means;  will  not  many  be  purchased  and  emancipated?  and 
after  they  arc,  who  has  the  power  to  say  they  snail  go  out 
of  the  country?  If  they  choose  to  stay  among  us,  how 
can  we  get  rid  of  them?  Look,  sir,  only  at  what  we  see 
every  day  in  this  city  for  a  proof  of  what  I  say.  Sir,  this 
bill  la  unconstitutional,  because  in  no  part  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  the  power  expressly  given  or 
impliedly  given  to  Congress  to  use  the  revenue  of  the 
nation  for  the  support  of  an  African  colony,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  foreign  power,  or  for  any  otlier  purpose 
than  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Sir,  wluit  will  your  constituents  and  mine  say,  when 
they  come  to  understand  that  they  are  paying  a  heavy 
tax  to  support  a  parcel  of  free  neg^roes  and  adventurous 
clergymen  in  Liberia?  If  we  are  exonerated  from  the 
payment  of  a  tax  here  at  home  within  our  own  limits  for 
the  support  of  a  church,  why  shall  we  be  compelled  to 
do  it  without  our  own  limits?  (at  Liberia,  in  Africa.)  Is 
this  the  liberty  of  conscience  secured  to  the  people  under 
the  constitution  of  these  United  States?  Where,  I  repeat, 
is  the  power  to  be  found  within  that  instrument,  sanctified 
and  consecrated  to  liberty  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of 
oar  illustrious  ancestors?  Shall  we  so  soon  disregard  the 
obligations  of  the  constitution,  and  view  with  indifference 
the  high  value  of  that  rich  inheritance,  when  we,  and  we 
alone,  can  boast  of  having  descended  from  those  mighty 
men  whom  God  had  chosen  as  his  peculiar  instruments, 
with  whom  to  demonstmte  his  power,  before  the  children 
of  men?  Sir,  it  was  a  peculiar  demonstration  of  power 
and  goodness,  such  as  age  or  country  never  witnessed 
before .  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it  will  be  said  I  mistake  the 
object  of  the  colony;  that  it  is  not  to  establish  a  church 
there,  but  only  to  afford  an  a^lum  to  those  unhappy  peo- 
ple (the  free  blacks.)  I  understand  all  that,  sir,  and  1 
also  understand  what  description  of  people  are  enp^ged 
Yn  this  project;  and  I  ask  whether  there  i^not  a  strict  re- 
-  Iig^ous  discipline  kept  up  there,  and  whether  the  liberty 
of  conscience  is  enjoyed  there  ?  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  colony; 
I  am  only  unwilling  to  see  an  unconstitutional  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  its  benefit;  and  1  would  have  this  same 
objection  to  any  other  object,  if  I  thought  the  step  to  be 
unconstitutional .  1  know,  sir,  I  will  be  answered  with  the 
assertion  that  the  States  will  do  this:  that  it  is  the  act  of 
the  States,  and  not  the  United  States;  but  sir,  this  is  not 
true;  the  principle  is  qui  facit  per  aliem  at. 

So,  if  the  United  States  order  it,  then  it  is  the  act  of  the 
United  Sutes.  Now,  sir,  how  does  this  matter  stand?  The 
States  are  enjoined  to  do  this  thing  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  ihcy  are  furnished  with  the  funds;  the  States  are 
only  the  instruments  to  execute  the  wish  of  Congress. 
Then  it  is  not  the  act  of  the  States,  but  the  United  States; 
and  if  we  lack  the  power  to  do  this  ourselves,  we  can- 
not give  it  to  the  States. 

Sir,  we  cannot  convey  a  right  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess. All  the  rig^t  and  ability  which  the  States  have,  are 
derived  from  the  General  Government.  But  if  the  States 
have  this  right  already,  why  shall  we  attempt  to  give 
what  they  do  not  need?  If,  then,  the  right  in  the  General 
Government  is  imperfect,  the  grant  from  her  to  the  States 
.  of  that  imperfect  right  must  be  unavoidably  imperfect. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  sits  furthest  m>m  me, 
[Mr.  Clat,]  said,  in  reply  to  a  call  from  my  honorable 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  sits 
nearest  on  my  right,  [Mr.  Kahv,]  that  the  power  to  make 
this  distribution  is  to  be  found  in  the  deed  of  cession,  and 
m  the  opinion  of  the  President.  I  know  of  no  such  opin- 
ion ever  expressed  by  the  President,  and,  judging  from 
the  course  that  S)»nator  [Mr.  Clat]  takes,  I  should  sup- 


pose the  President  had  not  expressed  such  an  opinion. 
But,  he  says,  the  power  is  in  the  deed  of  cession:  tius  is  a 
broad  answer,  ana  amounts  to  none  at  all;  he  has  fired  at 
the  whole  world,  and  missed  it  too.  Will  the  Senator  quote 
that  part,  if  any,  of  the  deed  of  cession,  which  gives  this 
power?  can  he  put  his  finger  on  the  page  or  place  where 
I  could  find  it?  I  confess  I  never  saw  it,  often  as  I  have 
looked  for  it ^  Its  inequality  makes  it  unconstitutional; 
this  system  contemplates  to  continue  that  inequality  which 
now  exists  between  the  old  and  the  new  States,  though  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  remore  this  injustice,  and  put  all 
on  an  equal  footing,  expressly  made  so  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  and  deeds  of  cession  under  which  these  lands  are 
held.  The  constitution  declares  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  it,  &c.  shall  be 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land.  Then  any  law  against  a 
treaty  made  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  is  void  and  uncon- 
stitutional. In  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  page 
43,  we  have  this  provision  in  the  treaty  with  the  repub- 
lic of  France,  which  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
as  soon  as- possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  the  iiill  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citixens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

The  words  in  this  paragraph  are  pregnant  with  much 
meanifkg  and  force.  Mark  you,  sir,  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  (the  territory  ceded  by  that  treaty^,  and  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  its  protection  extends)  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union;  the^'were  to  be  made  an  equal 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  acfvantages,  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States;  ana  this  was  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Nojir,  sir,  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  under  these  terms  of  the  treaty  ?  The 
word  possible  is  an  expression  of  great  import.  As  soon 
as  possible  these  people  were  to  be  put  into  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Had  we  under  this  treaty  any  power  to  delay  or  refuse  to 
do  this^  Have  we  anv  right  to  take  any  step,  which  ne- 
cessarily produces  delay?  Is  this  a  true  interpretation  to 
the  admission  as  soon  as  possible  of  these  people  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights,  on  equal  terms  with 
citizens  of  other  States,  as  guarantied  to  them  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty?  Thev  have,  it  is  true,  been  admitted 
into  the  Union;  but  are  there  not  other  rights  which  the 
old  States  enjoy,  which  those  new  States  do  not?  If  there 
be  such  rights  in  the  old  States,  then  they  are  not  equal 
with  the  old  States,  'and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  not 
yet  complied  with;  and,  1  ask,  are  we  not  bound  to  reme- 
dy this  inequality?  If  we  are,  how  can  we  pass  this  law, 
which  disregards  this  obligation  hy  postooning  the  right- 
ful enjoyment  of  those  equal  privile^r  Sir,  there  are 
rights  which  other  SUtes  have,  and  important  ones  too, 
which  the  new  States  have  not.  All  the  old  States  have 
jurisdiction  over  idl  their  citizens,  and  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  tax  it  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State;  but  we  in  the  new  States  have  not 
this  right,  nor  have  we  the  right  fully  to  legislate  over  all 
the  property  in  the  State,  for  public  ourposes;  the  public 
land  being  exempt  from  taxation,  ana  from  the  legislative 
action  of  the  State.  This  bill  being  calcuUted,  not  to  re- 
move these  embarrassments,  but  to  continue  them  continues 
an  inequality  among  the  States,  and  is  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional. But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  remove 
this  inequality?  I  answer,  reduce  the  price  of  lands  to  a 
fair  value;  let  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens, 
subject  to  taxation;  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  the 
States  be  equal.  By  the  bill,  and  the  report  which  ac- 
companied this  bill  last  session,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
money  is  not  needed  by  the  Government  for  revenue 
purposes;  for  by  both  the  money  is  proposed  to  be  given 
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away.    Why  not  then  reducfe  the  price  of  lands?    But  I  and  so  did  I;  but  where  is  that  now?     Its  bindings  efBcacy 


no;  rather  than  do  this,  or  reduce  the  tariff,  we  will 
squander  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Sir, 
does  not  every  body  see  that  this  is  a  tariff  measure  in 
disguise?  Do  we  not  see  that  whatever  of  revenue  is 
raised  by  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  that  amount  will 
be  taken  off  the  protected  articles?  Then  to  throw  away 
these  tlu^e  millions,  raised  from  the  public  lands,  will  be 
to  add  that  amoimt  to  the  protected  articles,  and  thus 
keep  up  the  tariff  and  the  lands  too;  and  an  attempt 
to  do  so  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  tariff. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  tariff,  nor  do  I  object  to 'this 
measure  because  it  will  benefit  the  tariff;  but  I  will  not  do 
an  indirect  thing;  I  will  not  consent  to  see  every  interest 
in  the  country  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  tariff,  and  made 
subservient  to  it;  nor  will  I  consent  to  see  any  one  interest 
control  evefy  other  in  the  land.  Sir,  when  the  tariff 
comes  up,  I  will  act  on  that  as  becomes  a  member  of  this 
body;  I  will  then  vote  as  my  judgment  directs,  and  stand 
openly  before  my  constituents,  and  the  whole  American 
people,  subject  to  that  great  accountability  which  1  owe 
them.  As  we  have  an  excess  of  revenue,  why  not  reduce 
the  amount  gathered  off  the  people  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands;  if  not,  then 
take  part  off  the  tariff.  I  submit  it  to  the  friends  of  the 
tariff,  whether  it  be  prudent  and  wise  to  stir  up  every 
other  interest  against  the  tariff;  will  they  not,  by  such  a 
movement,  unite  s^  force  which  will  put  down  the  whole 
system  ?  Gentlemen  ought  to  beware  how  they  rouse  the 
slumbering  lion.  I  know  this- reduction  of  the  public 
lands  is  thought  to  .operate  against  the  interest  of  the 
manu&cturers;  but  the  tariff,  it  is  said,  operates  against 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  present  price  of  public  lands 
against  the  new  States.  Now,  will  it  be  desirable  to  see 
the  interest  of  the  ^outh  and  West  united  against  the 
tariff?    Is  the  small  amount  which  may  be  lost  to  the  ma- 


nufactnrer  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  the-price  of  the 
public  lands  emial  to  that  which  must  take  place  if  the  tarifl' 
IS  destroyed,  (which  I  hope  may  not  be?)  I  ask  Senators 
who  act  with  me  on  this  great  tariff  interest,  to  pause  and 
see  where  their  movements  will  take  them.  Will  Southern 
gentlemen  see  this  waste  of  fifteen  millions  of  revenue  in 
five  years,  and  still  say  the  tariff  oppresses  them?  Will 
members  from  new  States,  knowing  it  to  be  the  interest 
.<iC  those  States  to  reduce .  the  price  of  land  now,  aid  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  must  forever  cut  off  all 
hope  of  any  reduction?  Will  Southern  men,  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  keep  up  tlie  tariff  and  deduce  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  both,  vote  for  this  bill?  Wiil  gentlemen 
in  slave  States  vote  for  this  bill,  and  thus  hire  the  meddler 
to  instigate  their  slaves  to  rebellion?  Sir,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  something  must  be  done  with  these  lands  or 
the  tariff— perhaps  both.  The  Senatdr  from  Kentucky 
says  he  is  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people..  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say 
so,  fori  know  he  can  do  much;  his  very  naifieisof  itself  a 
host.  I  fully  reciprocate  that  sentiment,  and  declare  that 
I  will  stand  by  his  side,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  restore 
harmony,  peace,  love,  and  contentment  to  our  beloved, 
unhappy,  and  distracted  country .  Sir,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  gloQjrn  has  mantled  the  manly  face  of  many  a  pa- 
triot, and  the  whole  country  appears  shrouded  in  the  crim- 
son robes  of  civil  war,  and  the  loved  bosonvof  America, 
it  may  be  said,  is  smoking  with  the  blood  of  her  slaugh- 
tered sons,  will  the  son  of  Kentucky  again  stand  forth  the 
pacificator  of  his  country's  discontent?  No  man  can 
reap  a  richer  reward  than  is  within  his  reach :  this  act  of 
conciliation  will  be  the  brightest  diamond  in  the  crown  of 
his  immortal  fame. 

The  Senator  says  this  bill  will  produce  harmony;  this 
bill  is  to  bind  up  all  the  wounds  and  heal  the  discontent  of 
the  whole  land.  .  Sir,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken;  he 
once  thought  so  of  his  old  friend  the  American  system, 


has  gone,  and  it  is  with  g^eat  difficulty  that,  with  the  sup- 
"port  of  many  of  the  ablest  men  in   the  nation,  it  is  kept 
alive.    I  hope  it  may  survive:  I  will  give  it  my  hearty  as- 
sistance.   But,  sir,  how  is  it  expected  that  this  bill,  which 
is  the  ricketty,  ill-bred  stripling  and  descendant  of  this 
aged,  sickly,  sinking  sire,  can  do  more   than  the  parent 
could  in  its  meridian  strength  ?    Sir,  tliis  bill  cannot  give 
content,  but  must  widen  the  breach  among  the  people; 
we  ought  not  to  legislate  thus  ag^inHt  the  will  and  interest 
of  the  people,  though  that  will  and  interest  be  a  minority. 
The  majority  ought  to  rule,  it  is  true;   yet  they  should  al- 
ways exercise  their  power  and  right  respectfully,  and  with 
a' due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  minority;  otherwise 
we  act  not  as  freemen,  passing  laws  for  the  government  of 
freemen,  but  as  so  many  tyrants,  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  those  we  govern .    Virtuous  monarchs  respect  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  those  they  govern;  and  shall  that  ma- 
jority which  governs  a  free  people  do  less? 
•  How,  sir,  can  this  hill  give  contentment  to  those  oppos- 
ed to  the  tariff?  It  settles  no  principle  they  are  contending' 
for;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  their  misfortunes.  But,  sir, 
can  any  one  believe  that  the  wretched  pittance  distributed 
to  the  States  will  buy  off  South  Carolina  from  that  stand 
which  she  thinks  necessary  to  maintain  on   great  and  im- 
portant principles,  or  any   other  State  opposed  to  the 
tarifi*?     Sir,  is   not  this  bill  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
fanning  the  flame  x)f  madness  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try?    Ought  we  to  do  this?     Shall  we   goad  an  angry- 
brother  to  his  destruction,though  he  may  be  in  the  wrong"; 
but  shall  we  not  rather  turn  him  from  the  cause  of  his 
uneasiness,  that  he  may  cool?     Sir,  in  all  climes,  and  in 
all  ages,  the  best  and  wisest  have  erred.     Is  it  best  to  cast 
away  an  erring  brother,  or  is  it  not  our  duty  to  reclaim 
himr     Why,  in  the  moment  of  his  exasperation,  add  new- 
causes  of  excitement?    If  we  cannot  relieve,  do  not  let 
us  insult  and  mock  the  complaints  of  our  own  household — 
those  whom  we  are  bound  to  cherish  afid  defend.     Let  U9 
do  all  tliat  is  right,  and  all  that  we  can,  to  restore  con6> 


dence  and  coigentment  among  the  people  and  the  State! 
and  leave  no  man  any  excuse  for  wrong  doing.  And  if 
(which  may  God  in  his  boundless  Providence  avert!)  this 
fair  land  is  to  follow  the  fate  of  other  republics,  and  to  be 
covered  with  disgrace,  sorrow,  and  wretchedness — ^if,  in- 
deed, the  ghosts  of  the  mighty  heroes  and  statesmen  who 
founded  this  republic  are  to  be  made  wretched,  by  the 
baseness  of  their  degenerate  sons,  let  the  world  bear 
proof  that  we  who  administer  t!)e  affairs  of  this  people  are 
innocent.  It  is  not  fear,  but  the  love. of  country  I  feel, 
that  dictates  these  remarks.  This  course,  recommended 
by  the  Senator,  [Mr.  Clat,]  as  a  nreans  to  reconcile  the 
discontent,  cannot  have  that  effect,  but  the  contrary.  Ltt 
us,  then,  not  do  any  thing  that  may  txasperate  public 
excitement, nor  leave  undone  any  thing  that  may  properly 
be  done,  that  may  have  the  same  effect.  Let  us  be  tem- 
perate, prudent,  and  discreet,  and  do  justice  to  all. 
Yield  nothing  from  timidity,  nor  press  any  thing  to  gratify 
an  unbridled  ambition  in  any  one.  Sir,  the  destinies  of 
this  nation  are  in  our  hands.  The  eyc-s  of  the  American 
people,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  are  upon  us.  The  all- 
seeing  eye  of  Heaven  is  upon  us;  and  we  must  not  only 
be  judged  by  those  that  now  are,  and  by  generations  to 
come  after  us,  but  by  that  Power  which,  sooner  or  later, 
we  must  all  feel  and  account  to.  How  awful  is  the  re- 
sponsibility we  are  under,  and  how  great  is  the  necessity 
of  duly  weighing  the  bearing  of  all  our  acts  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis!  Shall  the  bloo<l  of  our  citizens  fall  on 
our  heads,  or  will  we  not  so  shape  our  course,  that  should 
blood  and  carnage  cover  the  fair  fields  of  our  country, 
heaven  and  earth  will  witness  that  we  are  innocent' 

I  am  the  advocate  of  the  taiifl',  and,  on  proper  terms, 
mean  to  maintain  it.  I  surrender  my  opinions  to  no  niao, 
nor  am  I  to  be  alariiied  hy  the  present  excitement.     But, 
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sir,  Isflk  the  friends  of  that  measure,  whether  the  course 
recommended  is  not  calculated  to  injure  the  tariff?     In 
the  first  instance,  the  dlsgfuise  of  this  biH  is  not  sufficient 
to  conceal  its  real  object  from  the  people.     Then  does 
not  the  attempt  to  do  this  beget,  by  that  indirect  move- 
inent,  a  distrust  amongf  the  people?     And  shall  we  not 
forfeit  public  confidence  in  the  measure }    Again:  this  bill 
brings  the  interest  of  all  those- who  wish  to  reduce  the 
lands  against  the   tariff*,  which,  added  to  the  opposition 
now  existing,  will,  I  fear,  be  highly   prejudicial  to  the 
tariflf.     Can  this  step  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  tariff"'    I  tell  gentlemen  more  liberality  towards 
other  great  interests  must  be  practised,  or  the  conse- 
quences will  be  more  serious  than  they  apprehend.  Shall 
we  thus  disregard  the  high  value  of  that  rich  inheritance 
of  which  we,  and  we  alone,  can  boaat  having  descended, 
from  those  mighty  men,  whom  God  seems  to  have  taken 
as  his  chosen  and  peculiar  instruments  wherewith   to  de- 
monstrate hia  power  on  earth  ? 

What,  Mr.  President,  is  the  argument  to  sustain  this 
bilP  The  sordid  love  of  gold,  sir,  is  the  argument?  money 
is  to  be  given  the  States;  they  are  to  be  bought  out:  thty 
are  asked  to  surrender  their  soverciijnty  for  a  sum  of 
gold.  Who,  sir,  will  take  this  bribe?*  What  State  wilf, 
for  tliat  paltry  trash,  surrender  her  independence,  and 
throw  herself  in  the  lap,  to  be  dandled  by  the  General 
Government,  or  spurned  when  she  may  please^  Will  those 
wlio  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  State  riglits  do  this? 

I  for  one  will  touch  not,  handle  not,  llie  unclean  thing. 
The  sovereignty  of  these  States  is  now  bid  for;  and  we  i 
are  told,  in  a  spirit  of  haughty  menace,  that  we  had  better! 
take  what  is  offered,  or  we  may  never  have  such  a  chunce 
for  a  good  bargain  again,  and  we  will  have  to  reproach 
ourselves  Vith  having  Itt  slip  so  great  an  offer.  Let  it 
go,  nr,  and  in  God's  name  I  ask  that  it  may  never  ag:iin 
be  seen  within  these  sacred  waffs. 

I  will  not  purchase  a  field  with  the  reward  of  inequality. 
We  are  likewise  told  that  our  constituents  viill  reproach 
US;  that  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  dellcacj^  and  very 
desirable  to  be  avoided  by  every  man,  who  has  a  proper 
sctjse  of  his  representative  duty.  He  would  be  paine<l  to 
give  a  just  cause  of  d-sconlent  to  his  constituents.  But, 
s;r,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  it  ought  to  be  clone  in 
fjood  faith  for  the  benefit  of  the  country;  and  when  that 
duty  is  honestly  discharged,  though  it  may  give  offence  to 
some,  whoe  good  will  we  desire,  and  whose  judgment 
wc  respect,  yet  we  have  an  approving  conscience  within, 
witichis  of  itself  a  treasure,  that  buo)s  an  honest  man 
above  the  wrangling  waves  of  |)ersecution  and  deadly 
lute;  and  in  this  vote,  I  can  say  before  God  and  my  coun- 
t;y,  that  an  approving consciL-ncc  Is  niine.  Hut  should  the 
chastising  lash  of  our  constituents  come,  (which  nuiy 
Heaven  avert,)  yet  then  beneath  its  toi lures  we  y\\\\  not 
c  ill  on  the  honorable  Senator  to  interpose  his  kindiuss,  or 
heave  a  single  sigh  of  sympathy  for  us.  I  know  my  con- 
^iituents,and  they  know  mc,  and  we  will  settle  the  account 
u  ithoot  troubling  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  our 
d.tTtrences. 

Sir,  no  man  feels  the  force  of  those  remarks  more  than 
inyself.  I  know  what  it  is  to  meet  the  black  ingratitude 
of  those  with  whom  1  have  acted,  and  who  by  ipy  labors 
have  been  profited,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  put  all  sucl> 
things  at  defiance. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  fully  sensible  of  the  exposed  situa- 
tion I  occupy:  standing  on  my  own  principles,  bound  to 
no  party,  I  am  often  sliot  at  by  all;  but,  sir,  I  shall  now, 
J.3  I  have  always  heretofore  done,  act  on  this  question  as 
befits  an  American  Senator,  and  maintain  such  a  course  as 
1. 1  ray  judgment  best  comports  with  the  interests  of  my 
c'lunlry  and  my  constituents.  Sir,  I  will  not  crouch  be- 
neath any  imprecations.  1  have  drunk  deep  of  the  l)itter 
citpof  uQkindness;  1  have  often  known  uhal  it  was  to 
rrcet  the  cold  ingratitude  of  those  1  have  served  and  with 


whom  I  have  acted;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  also  known 
the  healing  comfort  of  kindness;  and  though  clouds  at 
present  hover  over  me,  yet  whcii  I  shall  return  to  the 
bosom  of  that  State  at  whose  hards  1  have  received  so 
much  kindness,  I  still  expect  to  grasp  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness there. 

The  Senator  [Mr.  Clay]  says  these  lands. were  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  tlebt,  and,  as  that  debt  has 
been  paid  by  the  people  with  other  funds,  that  now  the 
lands  stand  chargeable,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  States  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor reflected  on  the  force  of  this  argument?  If  his  prin- 
ciples be  true,  it  would  seem  that  the  impost  duties  have 
paid  the  debt  instead  of  the  land  paying  it;  that  now  the 
huid  ought  to'make  that  sum  good  to  the  impost,  by  taking 
that  amount  off*  the  impost  and  putting  it  on  the  lands,  or 
applying  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  land  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff*.  Will  he  coiwcnt  to  this?  and  yet  this  is 
the  force  of  his  argument.  No,  he  will  not  do  this,  but 
proposes  to  give  away  the  lands,  not  to  the  people,  as  the 
bill  delusively  pretends,  but  to  Liberia  and  other  things, 
and  all  the  while  the  people  are  still  taxed  to  keep  up  this 
very  amount  thus  wasted.  But  pray,  what  part  of  the 
public  debt  dd  Liberia  pay,  that  she  must  come  in  for  a 
part  of  this  public  treasure?  There  is  no  symmetry  in 
the  gentleman's  plan;  but,  sir,  tlie  truth  is,  tluit  this  view 
of  that  pledge  of  the  lands  is  erroneous.  These  lands 
were  never  pledged  topuy  that  debt,  as  he  views  it;  it  was 
never  stipulated  that  the  lands,  and  they  alone,  should 
pay  that  debt.  Tiiey  were  pledged,  but  that  was  only  as 
coll.iteral  security,  intended  to  create  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  public  creditor  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
pay  the  debt,  just  as  if  a  man  should  mortgage  a  tract  of 
land  to  secure  a  debt  due  some  other  person;  but  as  soon 
as  the  debt  is  paid,  the  mortgage  is  discharged.  So, 
here,  as  soon  as  the  public  debt  is  paid  off',  the  lands  are 
discharged;  and  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  but  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  w  hole  n:ition.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
Why,  sir,  by  selling  them,  and  putting  the  proceeds  into 
the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  aj)i)lying  that  revenue 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  people 
will  be  saved  from  the  payment  of  so  much  taxes,  and 
they  will  likewise  be  benefited  by  a  proper  and  just  use 
of  the  revenue  applied  to  the  common  good  and  general 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  Senator  [Mr.  Clat]  idludestothe  discontent,  and 
says,  take  care  we  do  not  shift  the  theatre  of  discontent. 
I  return  him  that  same  good  advice,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  very  step  now  recommended  by  himself  is  not 
only  calculated  to  continue  the  discontent,  but  to  enlarge 
its  theatre.  What  does  he  mean  by  shifting  the  theatre 
of  discontent'  Docs  he  mean  to  say  that,  unless  we  keep 
up  the  tariff',  and  keep  up  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
too,  and  then  give  away  the  proceeds,  a  certain  part 
of  the  Union  will  rise  on  us,  far  more  formidable  than  all 
the  rest?  Sir,we  arc  not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  threats, 
and  drawn  from  the  support  of  just  rights;  we  court  no 
differences  with  any  part  of  this  Union;  but  we  will  fear- 
lessly maintain  our  rights;  we' censure  none  for  doing 
likewise;  but  we  say,  let  us  act  like  brothers,  be  liberal 
and  Just;  it  is  :dl  one  family,  and  we  will  not  quarrel  about 
fractions. 

Sir,  what  objection  is  there  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment?  What  does  the  amendment  propose?  It  is 
not  necessary  tliat  it  should  destroy  the  bill.  If  the 
amendment  succeed,  the  bill  will  be  improved,  and  give 
more  satisfaction,  'llie  amendment  proposes  to  reduce 
the  price  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  in  favor  of  the  Western 
settler..  If  the  money  should  thus  be  left  in  the  pockets 
of  the  land  purchasers,  it  would  be  more  valuable  than  if 
appropriated  to  the  object  of  the  bill.  The  design  of 
the  bill  is  to  keep  up  ti\e   price  of  the  public  lands.     If 
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the  bill  passes,  it  will  be  strong  and  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  prophecies  of  its  opposers  will  be  verified.  The 
amendment  embraces  a  principle  which  I  have  advocated 
for  years.  I  rejoice  that  it  does  so.  The  true  interest  of 
the  West  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  West  that  their  vacant 
lands  be  occupied,  and  their  population  augmented.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  ^o  over  former  grounds,  but  I  will  say 
a  few  things  on  this  point.  Whenever  the  ipubjic  lands 
shall  be  sold  out  at  a  fair  price,  the  population  will  be 
more  dense,  and  readier  and  able  to  aid  in  proroo'ttng  the 
object  of  the  Government;  society  will  be  improved;  the 
interests  of  religion,  education,  good  morals,  and  man- 
ners will  be  better  promoted;  and  the  people  will  be 
better  able  to  extend  the  facilities  and  blessings  attendant 
upon  them.  They  will  be  able,  in  all  respects,  to  provide 
better  for  their  families.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
said,  people  want  something  else  besides  land.  But  if  the 
land  IS  throwti  away,  there  is  nothing  left.  The  people 
do  want  something  else  besides  land;  and  by  reducing  the 
price  of  land  ^ou  enable  them  to  get  that  something  else. 
You  will  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  remove  the  hard- 
ships to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  They  now  suffer 
every  hardship  imaginable.  Remote  from  mills  and  other 
similar  conveniences,  it  is  only  with  great  trouble  that 
they  procure  those  advantages.  Remote  from^medical 
aid,  their  lives  and  health  are  ia  constant  danger.  Distant 
from  schools,  their  children  grow  up  without  education. 
Destitute,  in  want  of  churches,  they  are  left  without  the 
means  of  religious  instruction.  Stillj  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  they  press  onward.  They  possess  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  industr}%  which  keeps  them  above 
water.  It  is  this,  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  that  keeps  them  from  sinking.  Is  it 
not  as  well  to  promote  the  mtercsts  of.  these  defenders 
and  citizens  of  tfke  country,  as  of  the  free  blacks?  Why 
should  not  the  price  of  lands  come  down?  The  price  of 
private  lands  is  lowered;  why  should  not  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  undergo  a  corresponding  reduction? 
lliere  is  no  good  reason,  no  other  than  the  one  I  suggest- 
ed— ^to  continue  and  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  tariff.  Where 
is  the  hope  of  contentment  under  such  a  result?  Then 
let  us  adhere  to  the  amendment;  if  the  bill  must  pass, 
let  the  amendment  go  with  it;  but  I  had  much  rather  it 
had  been  the  amendment  alone.  Our  constituents  expect 
us  to  maintain,  and  never  surrender,  the  principle  em- 
braced in  the  amendment.  They  expect  us,  on  this 
subject,  to  do  our  duty.  They  have  honored  us,  and  we 
ought  not  to  desert  them.  The  people  of  the  West  have 
laid  out  much  for  their  lands,  and  have  trusted  to  Provi- 
dence to  afford  them  the  means  of  getting  free  from  their 
embarrassment.  Nothing  but  their  industry  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  has  sustained  them.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  industry  and  enterprise,  unequalled,  except  in  these 
States  alone,  they  must  have  sunk  beneath  their  burdens. 
The  Senator  says,  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  bill 
may  be  altered,  if  found  desirable.  Sir,  so  may  the  price 
of  the  public  lands  be  altered  at  any  time. 

Reduce  that  price  now,  and  next  year,  if  you  think  best, 
you  can  raise  it.  Shall  we,  notwithstanding,  rivet  this 
bill  upon  us  for  five  years?  The  Senator  said  he  would 
not  surrender  the  lands.  There  is  no  proposition  in  the 
amendment  to  g^ve  away  the  lands,  or  to  surrender  them. 

The  Senator  has  argued  this  amendment  as  he  did  the 
bill  to  open  a  commercial  canal  through  the  Big  Swamp. 
Jle  assumes  facts,  and  provisions,  and  principles,  not  to 
be  found'  in  either.  Perhaps  he  had  not  read  the  canal 
bill.  He  treated  that  as  an  arduous  attempt  to  drain 
swamps,  all  the  swamps  on  the  Mississippi,  Sec,  when 
there  was  no  such  provision  or  principle  in  that  bill.  So 
now  he  assumes  the  ground  that  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  cede  all  those  lands  to  the  States,  or  to  g^ve  them 


away.  Now,  sir,  there  is  none  of  this  in  the  amendment; 
no  such  principle  there.  All  his  argument  on  that  subject, 
every  one  will  see,  is  foreign  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, and  need  not,  therefore,  be  answered.  I  can 
see  po  force  in  it,  unless  it  is  intended  to  raise,  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  these 
lands,  and  convert  them  to  pur  use;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  justifiable  in  doing  so  first. 

But,  sir,  the  people  will  see  and  understand  this  matter 
in  its  true  light,  and  apply  to  it  its  appropriate  merit. 

The  Senator  says,  speculators  will  engross  the  lands. 
This,  sir,  is  an  old  song — too  long  sung — it  has  lost  its 
merit  ancl  charms;  no  one  believes  in  it  now!  The  rage 
for  land  speculation  is  ov^r.  Can  any  one  be  so  blind  as 
to  believe,  that  at  the  price  and  rate  fixed  by^his  amend- 
ment, any  one  will  attempt  to  speculate  ?  The  price  is  too 
gi'eat  to  induce  speculation,  aha  five  years'  setUement  and 
occu(^ancy  ia  too  long  for  a  speculator;  besides,  the  occu- 
pant cannot  sell  his  possession.  If,  sir,  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  price  of  lands  was,  in  early  times,  much 
lower  than  under  this  amendment,  the  speculators  in  land 
could  not  stand  up,  how  can  they  do  it  under  the  price 
proposed  by  the  amendment?  Sir,  the  taxes  on  the  lands, 
added  to  the  price,  will  forever  check  the  attempt  to 
speculation.  But  why,  if  this  proviuon  is  fa%'orable  to 
speculation,  is  it  that  speculators  are  opposed  to  it  ?  These 
men  were  never  known'  to  go  against  their  interest.  I 
know  many  land  speculators,  and  in  the  whole  scope  of 
my  acquaintance'  there  is  not  one  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
price  of  lands,  nor  do  I  know  many  moneyed  men  for  it» 
who  use  their  money  in  trade .  The  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator proves  that  all  this  supposed  danger  about  specuhi- 
tion  IS  a  delusion,  and  that  it  is  their  interest  to  support 
the  present  price  of  lands;  for  he  assumes  the  ground  that 
we  ought  to  keep  up  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  specula- 
tors. Did  he  not  tell  us  that,  if  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  was  reduced,  it  would  put  down  the  price  of 
private  lands;  and  inusted  that  we  were  bound  .to  sus- 
tain the  fotfner  purchasers  in  that  value?  Who  is  it  that 
is  interested  in  this  value  ?  Not  the  farmer,  but  the  specula- 
tors, who  buy  and  sell  land.  Thus,  sir,  if  this  position 
be  true,  how  are  the  speculators  benefited  by  the  reduc- 
tion? Not  so;  those  who  now  hold  lar^  tracts  of  land 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  for  a  less  price  instead  of  acqui- 
ring more;  and  thus,  not  the  speculator,  but  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  will  be  benefited,  by  getting  his  land  for  a  fair 
and  moderate  price,  and  the  countiy  settled  and  improved, 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  people  secured  to  them  un- 
der the  treaties  and  deeds  of  cession,  an^  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  put  all  the  States  and 
citizens  on  an  equal  footing;  (see  1st  volume  Laws  United 
States,  page  480,  and  page  8  Constitution  United  States;) 
until  which  is  done  the  terms  of  those  instruments  are 
not  complied  with.  Five  hundred  years  from  this  time, 
our  descendants  will,  in  this  chamber,  be  legislating  on 
this  land,  says  the  Senator,  [Mr.  Clay.]  This  is  mon- 
strous. Then,  by  passing  this  bill,  are  the  new  States^to 
understand  such  a  system  of  oppression  is  to  be  adopted, 
in  direct  violation  of'^our  secured  rights?  For  five  hundred 
years  these  States  are  to  lose  the  right  of  taxing  their  real 
estates  like  other  SUtes!  Does  the  Senator  thus  propose 
to  embarrass  the  new  States?  Is  this  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaties  and  deeds  of  cession,  and  the  object  for  which  those 
lands  were  granted?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  direct 
Mlation  of  it? 

This,  sir,  is  making  colonies  of  the  new  States,  and  not 
sovereign,  equal,  and  independent  States,  as  you  are 
bound  to  do.  If  you  have  the  right  thus  to  disregard  tho 
object  of  the  grant,  and  terms  of  the  treaty,  you  had  a. 
right  at  the  beginning  never  to  settle  those  States,  anci 
thus,  perpetuate  the  Territorial  Oevernment.  To  keep 
them  back  by  not  selling  those  lands  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  to  perpetuate  a  Territorial  Government,  wouM 
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be  a  direct  TioUition  of  the  treaty.  And  is  not  this  the 
same  principle  ^  Will  ge  ntlemen  representing*  new  States, 
contendiif||^  for  the  equality  of  States,  vote  for  this  bill, 
and  thus  surrender  their  own  views,  and  seal  their  fate? 
Dues  it  not  tie  our  hands  hereafter?  Shall  we  return  to 
our  constituents,  and  tell  them  we  made  a  good  trade,  and 
sold  them  for  the  best  price  we  could  get?  Were  we  sent 
here  to  trade,  or  to  maintain  great  and  important  princi' 
pies?  Shall  the  pecuniary  considerations  of  this  bill  daz- 
zle our  judgments,  and  lead  us  from  our  own  principles^ 
Shall  we  give  up  the  contest  for  the  pittance  allotted  to 
us  in  the  bill?  Were  I  to  do  this,  I  would  stand  justly 
condemned  beneath  the  burning  censure  of  my  consti- 
tuents. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it  i^  expressly 
declared,  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. 

Did  ft  ever  enter  into  the  minds  of  those  great  and  good 
men  who  recommended  the  acquisition  of  those  lands, 
that  the  districts  were  to  be  made  colonies?  or  was  it  not 
their  object  that  they  should  speedily  be  settled,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  sovereign  States,  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  other  States?  and  was  it  not  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  Union?  I  pray  gentlemen  to  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  matter. 

Did  that  g^eat  apostle  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  ever 
memorable  republican  reformer,  under  whose  wise  ad- 
vice Louisiana  was  acquired,  expect  to  sec  her  colonized 
thus'  Look  to  the  treaty,  and,  sir,  you  see  the  reverse. 
She  is  to  be  an  equal  and  sovereig^i  member  of  the  Union! 
Is  she  so,  wbiLftt  other  States  enjoy  rights  she  does  not  ? 
Ia  Louisiana  now  again,  kt  this  late  hour,  to  be  revisited 
witli  that  same  spirit  which  resisted  the  purchase  and 
settleinent  of  the  province,  and  that,  too,  coming  from  a 
quarter,  of  all  others,  she  least  expected  it — from  Ken- 
tucky ? 

The  Senator  akys,  that  the  plan  recommended^by  the 
President  is  contracted,  unjust,  and  partial.  This  he  recom- 
mends is  broad,  equal,  and  just.      In  genefal,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  that  Senator,  but  cannot 
agree  in  this  with  him . 

^  heg  gentlemen  to  contrast  the  two  schemes— we  have 
tliem  botli  before  us. 

This  is  the  plan  recommended  by  the  president;:  "  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands 
shaU  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  reve- 
nue; andthatthey  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at 
a  price  barely  sumcient  to  reimburse  to  the  United  States 
the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising 
under  our  Indian  compacts.  The  advantages  of  accurate 
surveys  and  undoubted  titles,  now  secured  to  purchasers, 
seem  to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  be* 
cause  none  can  be  substituted  which  will  more  perfectly 
accomplish  these  important  ends.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that,  in  convenient  time,  this  machinery  be  with* 
drawn  from  the  States,  and  that  the  right  of  soil,  and  the 
future  disposition  of  it,  be  surrendered  to  the  States  re- 
spectively in  which  it  lies. 

"  The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of  the  West, 
besides  contributing  their  equal  share  of  taxation  und^r 
our  impost  system,  have,  in  the  prozress  of  our  Goveni- 
mcnt,  for  the  land  they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a 
large  proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  and  of  tlie 
revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part  has  been  ex- 
pended among  them.  When,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  situation  in  this  respect,  we  add  the  consideration 
that  it  is  their  labor  alone  which  g^ves  real  value  to  tlie 
Unds,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sales  are 
flisiributed  among  States  which  had  not  originally  any 
claim  to  them*  and  which  have  enjoyed  the  undivided 
emolument  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  new  States  will  remain  longer 


contented  with  the  present  policy,  after  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  To  avert  the  consequences  which  may 
be  apprehended  from  this  cause,  to  put  an  end  forever  to 
all  partial  and  interested  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to 
afford  to  every  American  citizen  of  enterprise  the  op- 
portimity  of  securing  an  independent  freehold,  it  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  idea  of  raising  a  fu- 
ture* revenue  out  of  the  public  land>." 

And  we  have  seen  that  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures.  That  is  a  dcpai  ture  from  the  object  of 
these  grants,  whilst  that  recommended  by  the  President 
is  a  fulfilment  of  the  objects. 

Sir,  in  this  opinion  the  President  sustains  the  power  of 
the  constitut'on,  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government, 
and  theYights  of  the  States  and  people;  and,  sir,  the  peo- 
ple will  sustain^im,  however  ne  may  be  denounced  by 
particular  individuals.  Sir,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  eulo- 
gize the  President,  or  any  man,  nor  to  denounce  anv  one. 
But,  sir,  I  have  given  my  public  support  to  that  individu- 
al, and  it  is  due  to  myself,  and  the  course  I  have  taken  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country  to  say,  that  whatever 
may  be  his  errors  and  his  faults,  I  believe  there  lives  not 
on  earth  a  purer  patriot  and  morfe  honest  man,  or  one 
mdre  wholly  devoted  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  his 
countly;  and  that  the  plan,  just  alluded  to,  however  it 
may  be  taunted  and  denounced  by  certain  men,  will  live  in 
the  grateful  breasts  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  hailed  as  a 
monument  of  wisdom,  pati*iotism,  and  justice,  when  that 
which  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  will  sink  beneath  the 
anathemas  of  those  whom  it  is  destined  to  injure.  Sir, 
this  excitement  of  the  age  will  pass  away,  and  the  calm  of 
sober  reflection  succeed  the  tempest  of  irritation  and  re* 
venge,  and  then  justice  will  be  measured  out  to  all  men. 
T^e  Senator  says  there  is  no  general  discontent  in  the 
West.  Thus  he  speaks  for  tlie  whole  West.  I  will  only 
say,  the  Senator  is  not  sufficiently  informed,  or  he  would 
not  use  this  language.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  he 
could  be  well  informed  on  this  subject;  for,  although  he 
represents  one  of  the  Wcstei:n  States,  yet  there  are  many 
beyond  him,  among  which  he  would  not  be  considered 
the  best  authority.  It  is  long  since  his  was  a  frontier 
State;  great  changes  are  evenr  day  going  on,  too;  some 
men  haye  gone  from  the  North  and  East,  to  the  West, 
beyond  him,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  some  men  who  w-ere  once  devoted  to  the  West  have 
gone  to  the  East.  The  glory  of  the  setting  sun  is  lost  to 
us,  and  he  now  wastes  his  golden  rays  in  the  cold  and 
heartless  regions  bf  the  North . 

I  live  in  the  West,  I  represent  a  part  of  the  West,  and 
I  assure  gentlemen  there  is  great  discontent  there,  and 
that  it  will  increase  until  the  cause  •  is  removed.  Gentle- 
men delude  themselves,  and  mislead  their  friends,  by  en- 
tertaining and  sending  out  such  notions.  He  says  we 
bought  Louisiana,  and  therefore  can  exercise  our  discre- 
tion on  the  subject  of  her  lands.  ,  By  this  it  is  meant  that 
there  is  no  limitation  of  power,  and  that  Congress  cah  do 
as  the^  please  over  her  lands  and  her  citizens.  This  is 
not  SO;  she  is  protected  by  the  treaty.  '(See  Land  Laws, 
page  43,  as  before  referred  to.)  I  ask,  could  the  Govern- 
ment sell  or  retrocede  Louisiana,  or  could  Congress  have 
refused  to  admit  her  into  the  Union,  without  violating  the 
treaty?  If  the  purchase  implied  tlie  right  to  sell,  as  in  or- 
dinary cases,  ail  this  might  oe  done.  What,  then,  prevents 
it?  The  constitution;  the  articles  of  compact,  which 
make  all  the  States  equal;  and  the  treaty  with  France, 
which  says  she  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities 
with  the  other  States.  And,  remember,  France  was  a  re- 
public then,  and  did  not  intend  to  sell  her  citizens  as 
slaves.  Where  is  our  power,  then,  to  restrict  any  of  those 
rights?  And,  sir,  are  we  not  by  tlie  terms  of  that  treaty 
to  remove  all  embarrassments  to  those  rights?  Can  we  re- 
fuse to  legislate,  with  a  view  to  continue  those  embarrass- 
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mcnts?  Could  we  have  kept  hep  out  of  the  Union  by  not 
allowing  the  lands  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of,  and  thus  for- 
ever make  her  a  colony^  Could  we  have  done  so  for  five 
hundred  3'^eaps,  as  is  now  proposed  by  this  bill,  by  continu- 
ing" her  embarrassment?  Can  wc  do  all  this,  and  yet  main-t 
tain  our  faith  under  the  treaty  ? 

I  ask  g>entlemcn  to  reflect  and  see  where  this  distribu- 
tion is  about  to  carry  them.     Away  with  the   notion   of 
State   rig^hts  and  equality,  if  this  can  be  done.     The  Sen- 
ator of^en  alludes  to  Ohio  as  an  example  for  the  new 
States.     I  envy  not  the  prosperity  of  Ohio,  but  am  proud 
of  it.   But  that  State  is  differently  situated  from  the  other 
new   Stsrtes.     They  never  suffered  the  same  privations 
that  the  other  new  States  do,  because  much  of  their  lands 
were  taken  up  on   private   grants,  such  as  military  war- 
rants, and  they  w^ere  soon  taxable  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners.     These  large  landholders  greatly  control  public 
sentiment,  and  by  that  keep  up  the  price  of  the  lands  for 
their  benefit.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  new  States. 
In  many  of  those  States  the  number  of  private  grants  are 
few,  and,  by  losing  the  right  to, tax  lands,  the  taxes  must 
fall  heavy  on  all  other  kinds  of  property;  and,  sir,  if  now 
Ohio  could  tax  all  the  land  within  her  limits,  she  would 
soon  be   relieved  of  the  g^eat  canal  debt,  which  hangs 
over  and  harrasses  that  State.     But  when  those  lands 
cannot  be  taxed,  the  citizens  are  compelled  to  pay  enor- 
mous taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit,  to  the  great  injury  of 
tlie  laboring  cl%ss  of  men;  and  this   is  the  case  in  all  the 
new  States,  and  in  all  to  a  greater  degree  than  Ohio.  It  is 
against  this  oppression  we  object;  to  this  inequality  we 
object;  and  this  bill  is  not  calculated  to  remove  these  ob- 
jections, but  it  is  admitted  will   rivet  this  injustice  on  us 
for  five  hundred  years  to  come.    How  yain  is  such  a  hope! 
In  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  that  time,  the  voice  of 
the  mighty  West,  in  this  chamber,  will  do  herself  justice, 
and  dispense  it  to  those  who  now  oppress  her;  and  may 
she  be  more    just  to  them   than  they  have  been  to  us. 
But    why   push   this  measure  at  this  time?  why  not  wait 
until  the  next  Congress,  when  the  West  will  be  fully  rep- 
resented by  her  twenty-one  additional  nrembers?     Why 
now  strive  to  saddle  us  for  five  years  irrevocably  with  a 
matter  to  which  we  are  opposed?    It  is  but  a  few  months 
before  those  who  are  knocking  at  your  door  will  enter 
to  defend  the  West;  then  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  voice 
of  the  full  West  on  this  subject.     Sir,  after  all,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  enforce  this  measure  against  the  will  of 
the  West      Why  adopt  measures  calculated  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  Government?     The  strength  of  a  repub- 
lic is  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  Government;  and 
devotion  cannot  exist  without  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Government.    The  people  arc 
now  willing  to  buy  those  lands,   whilst  the  proceeds  go 
into  the  treasury,  and  thereby  diminish    so  much  the 
ainount  of  their  taxes.     But  if  this  bill  passes,  and  the  mo- 
ney is  applied  to  the  Liberia  colony,  or  thrown  away, 
the  people  wjll  examine  into  this  matter;  and,  sir,  I  would- 
not  be  surprised  to  .see  them  just  sit  down  on  the  land 
without  purchase.     How  would  you  get  them  off?     Pub- 
lic sentiment  would  forever  prevent  the  execution  of  your 
laws.     Who  would  inform  of  the  occupant*     Who,  sir, 
would  go  roimd  the  lines  to' see  if  he  was  on  the  alleged 
tract,  when  he  saw  a  few  brawny  buckskin  lads,  with 
their  rifles,  hunting  g^me  ?    Let  us  not  incense  the  peo- 
ple by  our  laws.     Sir,  another  strange  argtijnent  against 
this  amendment  is,  that  to  reduce  the  lands  will  draw  off 
the  population  from  the  old  States.     Can  wc,   sir,   pass 
laws  to  prevent  emigration?.    Have  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  natui-al  right  to  prosecute  their  happi- 
ness and  fortune  wherever  they  choose?    See  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence — there  this  right  isasserted.     If  we 
have  no  right  to  pass  such  laws,  is  it  a  good  reason  to  re- 
fuse to  pass  a  law,  because  it  will  allow  the  free   enjoy- 
ment or  this  natural  right?    This  very  principle  was  one 


of  the  catises  that  led  to  the  revolution.  Our  fathers  com- 
plained that  George  III.,  King  of  England,  had  obstruct- 
ed the  population  of  the  colonies  by  refusing  to  pass  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  migration  hither.  (See  laws  of 
the  United  States,  1st  volume,  page  8.)  And  are  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  going  to  do  this  very  same 
thing  against  the  new  States?  And  yet  do  gentlemen  say 
the  States  are  equal.  Strange  equality  !  The  people 
may  move  from  one  old  State  to  another,  but  ^re  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  a  new  one;  that  is,  they  nuy  go  from 
one  manufacturing  State  to  another,  but  not  to  a  planting 
or  farming  State.  This  is  the  pith  of  the  argument.  And 
does  a  Senator,  called  a  republican,  t00|  advocate  such 
doctrines  before  the  American  people  ?  Are  these  doc- 
trines republican?  Are  they  such  as  freemen  ought  to 
maintain?  I  ask  the  whole  American  people  to  open 
their  eyes  and  juclge  for  themselves. 

The  Senator  says,  the  people  of  the  old  States  will  not 
have  an  eqtial  chance  with  Illinois  and  the  other  new 
States  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  law.  Why  will  they 
not  ?  Cannot  the  people  of  the  old  States  now  purchase 
lands  at  the  present  price  of  $1  25,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
new  States^  And  are  not  large  quantities  of  lands  now 
owned  in  the  States  by  non  residents?  And  should  the 
reduction  take  place,  cannot  they  still  enjoy  the  same 
right  to  purchase  at  $1  per  acre?.  In  this  respect,  the 
amendment  makes  no  change  in  the  right  of  all  to  pur- 
chase. And,  I  ask,  why  will  not  a  citizen,  coming  from 
an  old  State,  have  the  same  right  to  settle  as  those  now 
in  the  new*  States?  There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
to  prevent  it.  To  me,  sir,  there  is  no  force  in  the  whole 
argument.  Again  he  says,  tliis  only  shifts  tlie  population 
from  one  State  to  another;  but,  sir,  the,  amendment  does 
not  meddle  with  the  people.  In  that  respect  it  only  leaves 
them  free  to  act  for  themselves;  and  this  is  what  it  should 
do.  He  says  we  ought  to  invite  the  people  from  Europe, 
not  from  the  old  States.  Sir,  the  amendment  invites  no 
one.  It  only  regulates  the  price  of  public  lands,  and  the 
people  are  left  to  exercise  their  own  will.  But  why  is 
he  more  anxious  for  Europe  than  for  his  own  country  ? 
Why  is  he  more  willing  to  provide  for  Europeans  than  he 
is  to  provide  for  his  own-  fellow-citizens^ 

Sir,  let  Europe  mind  her  own  affairs,  and  let  us.  attend 
to  our  own.  In  this  ai^ument  the  Senator  admits  his  de- 
sire to  check  the  migration  to  the  new  States.  Would 
the  Senator  have  preached  this  doctrine  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  people  of  Kentucky?  Sir,  Decius  was  once  the 
friend  of  Cato;  but  other  views  chang;ed  his  mind,  and 
bdund  him  fast  to  Csesar. 

The  Senator  contended  that  these  lands  were  obtained 
by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  States.  Now, 
sir,  how  did  Virginia  get  the  great  Northwestern  terri- 
I  tory  ?  Did  the  other  States  aid  her  in  obtaining  it»  or 
did  she  not  claim  it  under  the  charter  from  the  King 
of  Great  Britain?  And  who  captured  that  country^ 
Was  it  not  the  Sute  of  Virginia?  Was  it  not  that  gallant 
son  of  tlie  Old  Dominion,  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  con- 
quered that  country?  and  did  not  Virginia,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  her  chivalry,  g^ciously  and  generously  surren- 
der the  whole  of  those  lands  to  the  United  States?  Now, 
sir,  what  common  blood  and  treasure  were  expended  in 
all  this?  Who,  sir,  has  since  defended  those  lands?  Has 
not  that  been  done  in  two  wars  by  tlte  gallant  sons  of  the 
W'est^  Look,  sir,  at  the  movements  ofthe  troops  last  sum- 
mer. Look  at  the  names  of  those  noble  sons  of  the  West^ 
What  common  claim  has  any  but  the  West  to  the  fame 
of  the  heroic  Dodge,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  he  was 
born,  trained,  and  seasoned  in  all  the  hardships,  all  the 
privations  ahd  dangers  of  the  West,  and  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  share  in  all  her  glories?  Tell  me  not  aboilt^your  claim 
being  founded  on  the  expenditure  of  common  blood  and 
treasure.  Do  not  the  labors  and  improvements  made 
and  laid  out  by  people  of  the  West  enhance  the  value  oF 
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the  common  domain?  1  should  not  have  drawn  thitdistinc- 
tion,  bat  they  were  elicited  by  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat.]     The  Senator  says,  this 
law  will  be  evaded  like  the  settlement  rights  of  Kentucky. 
He  has  impeached  the  honesty  of  the  West,  and  said  they 
will  join  together  to  defraud  the  GoYcmment — the  peo- 
ple will  swear  for  each  other.  He  taunts  their  poverty,  too; 
calls  their  houses  wigwams,  huts,  lod|^,  and,  indeed,  has 
compared  them  to  turkey  pens.     Sir,  if  we  are  poor  and 
rou^,  w^  are  honest,  and  loyal  to  the  6overnment{  we 
will  neither  cheat  nor  desert  our  country.     Sir,  has  the 
gentleman  wholly  forgotten  that  be  wsis  himself  once  a 
Western  man?  and  that  this  same  voice  which  now  derides, 
once  giorioasly  and  triumphantly  defended  them?    And, 
air,  those  were  the  prouaest  days  of  his  whole  life,   to 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,   he  often  looked  with  ming-led 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  reeret.     Sir,  how  will  the  lofty 
spirits  of  the  West  meet  niis  cold  rebuke  from  one  who 
once  was  their  idol,  and  who  yet  commands  the  affections 
of  thousands  there?    I  could,  sir,  myself  have  desired 
Che  omission  of  that  part  of  the  Senate's  argument:  but, 
nr,  the  Rubicon  is  past.     He  would  have  it  so.     Let  us 
look  a  til  tie  at  this  argument.     He  says  the  law  will  be 
evaded  by  frand.  How,  sir,  can  this  be  ?  Has  not  the  Gene- 
ral Governpnent  land    offices  posted    over  the  whole 
country?    Will  it  not  be  their  duty  to  see  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  complied  with?  And  if  any  one  is  base 
enough   to  attempt,  by  forgery  or  otherwise,  to  defraud 
the  Government,  it  will  be  very  ea«<y  to  detect  all  such. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  Kentucky  when  those  settlement 
rig-hts  were  taken  up.     The  settlements  in  the  country 
were  sparse,  and  none  were  appointed  to  take  care'of  the 
lands.      But,  nr,  I  did  not  think  even  then  the  people 
deserved  the  broad  denunciation  we  have  heard.     How- 
ever, the  Senator  is  from  Kentucky;  and  he  best  knows 
the  character  of  his  constituents.     But  all  I  will  say  is, 
that  Kentucky  is  my  native  State,  and  1  hoped  better  of 
her.    I  hare  often  been  proud  to  say  that  I  am  the  grand- 
son of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  son  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President:  this  amendment,  I  repeat,  presents 
the  true  interest  of  the  new  States;  and  whilst  there  is 
hope,  let  us  not  despair.  The  principle  is  gaining  ground; 
we  have  now  an  open  expression  of  the  Executive  in  sup- 
port of  it.  I  woula  say  to  the  new  States  and  their  friend, 
not  to  substitute  any  project  which  may  delude  and  lead 
us  from  our  interest  and  duty.  Let  us,  then,  adhere  to 
the  amendment,  and  reject  the  bill;  and  if  the  amendment 
does  not  yet  do  us  justice,  we  may  still  improve  the  prin- 
ciple. But,  sir,  how  can  we  expect  to  obtain  a  reduction, 
if  now  the  principle  of  reduction  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  amendment?  We  commit  ourselves,  against  our  own 
desire,  to  reduce;  one  of  the  very  objects  of  the  bill  is  to 
prevent  a  reduction;  and  shall  we  swallow  the  hook  in 
the  bait  that  is  set  for  us?  Or  if  the  original  bill  must 
pass,  I  pray  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  principle  of  reduc- 
tion to  retain  the  amendment  with  the  bill,  and  thus  save 
the  principle  of  reduction;  but  if  we  now  take  the  bill 
without  the  amendment,  there  is  an  end  to  all  hope  for- 
ever: this  very  vote  is  an  expression  against  us,  and  the 
inevitable  operation  of  the  bill  will  forever  close  the  door 
against  us.  Let  us  reduce  the  price  of  those  lands  to  a  fair 
price.  What  objection  can  there  possibly  be  to  putting 
public  lands  on  a  fair  footing  with  private  lands  that  lie  in 
the  «me  State  or  neighborhood?  All  other  property 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  has  come  down;  and  why  not 
these  lands?  Sir,  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  is  a  better 
and  Airer  price  now,  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
fifteen  or  twenty  ^ears  past  Sir,  private  lands  are  now, 
in  MisKMiri,  with  improvements,  selling  for  a  lower  rela- 
tive price  than  the  public  lands;  yet,  gentlemen  say,  if  we 
reduce  those  lands,  speculators  will  be  benefited,  where 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  those  public 
landi,  private  lands  are  sold  by  the  speculator,  oh  better 
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terms  for  the  purchaser,  than  the  public  lands  are  sold. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  the  reason  why  those 
second-rate  lands  do  not  seU  in  Btiasouri  is,  because  the 
emigration  does  not  go  there  as  it  has  in  others;  that  peo- 
ple will  not  buy  lands  until  they  are  ready  to  go  on  them.  ' 
In  this  lie  is  entirely  wrong,  and  shows  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  subject  Sir,  let  any  one  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  country  i»  settled,  and  the  quality  of  the 
Und  sold  and  that  unsold,  and  the  location  of^  those  lands, 
and  he  will  see  that  he  is  entirely  misinformed,  and,  be- 
sides, does  not  at  all  know  that  people  do  not  wait  to  set- 
tle on  lands  before  they  buy,  or  even  to  remove  to  the 
country.  Do  not  many  pucchase  lands  that  never  settle 
on  them,  or  mig^te  to  the  country  at  all?  Sir,  what 
quantities  of  Und  are  owned  by  non-residents  in  all  the 
new  States! 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  with  the  argument;  I  come 
to  a  close.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  my  views  on  this 
subject,  and  now  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  others. 

MOXDAT,  jAiruAaT  14. 
ENDLESS  LIFE. 

Mr.  CLAY  presented  the  petition  of  Leonard  Jones 
and  Henry  Banta,  of  Kentucky,  fept'esenting  themselves 
subjects  of  endless  life,  who  had  made  important  discove- 
ries connected  with  the  morals,  religion,  and  eternal  existp 
ence  of  man,  and  asking  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpo«e 
of  Enabling  them  to  extend  and  propagate  their  dis- 
covery. 

Mr.  C .  remarked  that  he  felt  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  presenting  this  petition;  but  as  it  was  couched 
in  respectful  language,  he  had  concluded  to  submit  it, 
lest,  by  neglecting  to  do  so,  he  might  incur  the  endless 
enmity  of  the  petitioners.  The  memorial  asked  for  a 
grant  of  public  lands,  upon  terms  which  were  vexy  mo- 
destly left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  They 
would  accept  of  them  even  in  perpetuity;  but  if^  as  they 
intimated,  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  living  for- 
ever, he  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
the  propriety  of  scrutinizing  the  subject  before  they  com- 
plied with  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists.  Mr.  C  moved 
to  refer  the  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS. 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  pursuant  to  notice  previously  given, 
moved  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  indemnify  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  spoliations  committed  on  their  commerce  by  the 
French  prior  to  1800. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  his  regret  that  the  motion  should 
be  made  at  tliis  time,  when  the  discussion  of  the  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  public  lands  was  unfinished.  Tluit  subject 
had  been  before  the  Senate  for  some  days,  and  might  be 
speedily  disposed  of.  But  if  the  French  spoliations  were 
to  be  taken  up  and  discussed,  it  would  occupy  several 
days,  and  probably  the  whole  week.  As  to  tne  impor- 
tance of  the  two  subjects,  without  intendmg  to  underva- 
lue the  bill  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  motion, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  give  precedence  tp  the  former. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  expressed  his  willingness,  in  conse- 
quence of  indisposition,  to  waive  his  right  to  the  floor,  in 
order  to  conclude  his  remarks.  [Mr.  B.  had  delivered, 
the  day  before,  only  a  part  of  the  speech  which  is  given 
above,  and  was  to-day  entitled  to  the  floor.]  He  prefer- 
red that  the  Spoliation  Bill  be  taken  up  to^ay,  and  the 
subject  of  the  public  lands  should  be  allowed  to  lie  over 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  withdraw  his  objection,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  had  expressed  his  desire  to  delay  the 
residue  of  his  remarks  until  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  CLAY  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  stated  that 
he  should  consider  a  decision  not  to  take  up  the  Land  Bill 
as  equivalent  to  a  decision  to  leave  it  unacted  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  session.  lie  thought  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri looked  remarkably  well,  and  ouite  competent  to 
continue  the  debate.  He  then  askea  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion,  which  were  accordingly  ortlered. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Messrs.  WEBSTER, 
SPRAGUE,  and  FORSYTH,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  and  decided  as  follows: 

Ybas — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Chambers,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Miller,  Moore,  Robinson,  Sils- 
bee.  Smith,  Tipton,  Webster,  Wilkins,  White— 24. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bell,  Clay,  Clayton,  DickerSbn,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Pren- 
tiss, Robbins,  Seymour,  Sprague — 14. 

So  the  Senate  ag^reed  to  consider  the  bill;  and  the  bill 
being  then  before  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
WhoSe: 

Mr.  WEBSTER,  in  a  speech  of  about  two  hours,  de- 
veloped the  principles  of  the  bill,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  committee,  and  on  which  he 
should  advocate  its  passage. 

Mr.  TYLER  then  explained  the  difficulty  he  felt  in 
bringing  liis  mind. to  embrace  this  important  subject,  after 
so  long  an  interval  had  transpired  since  he  had  looked  into 
the  subject;  and  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  acquiesced  in  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BENTON,  the  Sen-*te  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

After  the  doors  were  re-opened, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  laid  on  the  tabic  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  requested  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  copy  of  his  proclamation  of  the  10th  of 
December  last;  and  also  the  authenticated  copies  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  the  sUme;  and  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina  of  the  20tii  of  December  last,  which  was  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  Executive  of  that  State,  with  the  request 
that  he  should  lay  them  before  Congress. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

TuEsnAY,  Januaut  15. 
PROCLAMATION- 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday'  by  Mr.  CALHOUN 
was  then  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KING  rose,  not,  as  he  saiti,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  a  discussion  of  the  resolution;  but  his  object 
in  rising  was  merely  to  state,  for  'the  information  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  reason  why  he  tntght 
perhaps  think  it'not  expeilient  to  press  the  consideration 
of  his  resolution  at  this  time.  It  miglit  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion which  would  be  found  not  to  be  necessary.  A  mes- 
sage from  tiie  President  would  be  received,  perhaps,  to- 
dav  or  to-morrow,  which  would  communicate  the  docu- 
ments called  for  by  this  resolution.  They  would  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Senate  before  this  time,  but 
that  a  delay  had  taken  place  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an 
authenticated  copy  ofjsome  of  the  documents  from  South 
Carolina.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  lay  ^he  resolution,  for  the  present,  on  the 

tabic. 

Mr.  GKUNDY  then  rose,  and  stated  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would,  on  Thursday  next,  or  perhaps  earlier,  receive 
all  the  documents  called  for  by  this  resolution,  and  much 
more,  in  a  communiration  from  the  President.  And  the 
reason  why  tlie  .papers  had  not  been  communicated  at  an 


earlier  period  was,  that  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
could  not  be  procured  in  an  authentic  form;  but  the  do- 
cuments would  be  communicated,  whether  such  copy 
should  be  obtained  or  not.  He  hoped  the  Senator  would 
not,  under  this  assurance,  insist  on  the  present  action  of 
the  Senate  upon  his  resolution,  but  would  suffer  it  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  certainly  should  not  object, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  the  laymg  of  his  resolution, 
for  the  present,  on  the  table.  His  object  had  been  mere- 
ly to  obtain  these  documents,  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
And  he  thoug^it  it  proper  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect 
any  such  discussion  on  the  subject  as  gentlemen  seemeil 
to  have  anticipated.  It  had  not  been  his  object  to  cast 
censure  any  where,  but  only  to  bring  the  documents  into 
the  possession  of  the  Senate,  lliey  were,  in  his  opinion, 
connected  with  a  most  important  issue — an  issue  which  in 
importance  had  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  not  even  at'  the  time  when  tire  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  published.  Under  this  impression, 
he  had  brought  fbrwaixl  his  resolution  to  bring  the  papers 
before  the  Senate,  if  any  Senator  thought  proper  to 
move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  he  should  make 
no  objection  to  the  course. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GKUNDY,  the  resolution  was  then 
laid  on  the  table. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  &c. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  continued,  and  concluded  his  remarks 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  (as  given  above.) 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Wedxbsdat,  Jakuabt  16. 
SOUTH  CAROLIxVA. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Uruted  States,  transmitting  copies  of  "the  proclamation 
and  other  documents  relating  to  South  Carohna,  her  ordi- 
nance. Sec.  &c. 

The  reading  of  the  message  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.     As  soon  ns  it  was  finished — 

Mr.  GRUNDY  moved  to  refer  the  mcs3!ige  and  docu- 
ments to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that  they 
be  printed. 

•  Mr.  CALHOUN  then  rose  and  said,  that  his  object  in 
taking  the  floor  was  not  to  make  any  remark  on  the  mo- 
tion which  was  immediately  before  the  Senate.  What  he 
was  about  to  say,  therefore,  would,  under  parliamentary 
rule,  be  entirely  out  of  order.  But  he  would,  in' the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  ^situation,  throw  himself  on  the 
indulgence  of  tlie  Senate  for  his  pardon  for  the  entire 
irrelevance  of  the  remarks  which  he  should  feel  himself 
bound  to  make. 

He  felt  no  clisposition  to  notice  many  of  the  errors 
which  the  message  contained  in  reference  to  the  docu- 
ments by  which  it  was  accompanied,  but  there  was  one 
which  he  should  deem  himself  a  recreant  to  his  State  if 
he  did  not  rise  empttatically  and  promptly  to  notice.  It 
was  stated  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  substance,  that 
the  movements  made  by  the  .State  of  South  Carolina  were 
of  a  character  hostile  to  the  Union.  '  Was  he  right  in 
this  impression^  If  so,  he  would  say  that  thtre  was  not 
ix  shadow  of  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  There  was 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  less  disposed  than  South  Carolina 
to  put  herself  in  such  attitude  of  hostility.  But  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Presi<lent  founds  this  inference 
were  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  inference  itself. 
When  he  stated  that  hostile  movements  had  been  nwidt», 
it  wis  to  be  regrette<l  that  the  President  del  not  stale  the 
'  wholr?   of  the  movementS'-of   this  character  wh'Ch  had 
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taken  place.  Before  South  Carolina  had  taken  any  posi- 
tion ox  a  conflicting'  character,  there  had  been  a  concen* 
tr&tion  of  United  States'  troops  on  two  points,  obviotisly 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  State. 
One  of  tliese  concentrations  was  at  Augusta,  and  the 
other  at  Charleston.  Previous  to  this  circumstance,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  looked  to  nothing  beyond  a 
civil  process,  and  had  intended  merely  to  give  effect  to  her 
opposition  in  the  form  of  a  suit  at  law.  It  was  only  when 
a  military  force  was  displayed  on  her  borders,  and  in  her 
limits,  and  when  the  menace  was  thrown  out  against  the 
lives  of  her  citizens,  and  of  their  wives  and  children,  that 
they  found  themselves  driven  to  an  attitude  of  resistance. 
Then  it  was  thut  they  ull  prepared  to  resist  any  agf- 
gression. 

But  the  President  had  aUo  rested  his  inference  on  an 
other  ground.  He  had  laid  it  down,  that  the  tribunal  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  only  arbiter  of  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  On  this  point 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  bhange  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive  within  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
President  had  not  held  this  opinion  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  narrow  river  only 
divides  the  territory  of  Georgia  from  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina; yet,  on  the  one  side,  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  arbiter  in  the  last  resort,  is  to  he  sustained; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  tlie  will  of  the  Executive  is  to  be 
Miprcme. 

Rut,  if  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  he 
wished  to  know  in  what  manner  the  decision  of  that  tri- 
bunal, as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  law  as  a 
measure  of  protection,-  was  to  be  obtained }  How  was 
an  issue  to  be  made  up^  This  mode  had  already  been 
tried  in  the  case  of  Holmes,  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  and 
Uic  co\irt  had  declared  its  incapacity  to  act,  for  want  of 
juribd'tction,  and  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  subject. 
IL:  wished  to  know  why  this  circumstance  had  been  sup- 
pressed—no,  suppressed  was  too  strong  a^  term — forgot- 
ten in  the  message  of  the  Executive.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tlut  when  the  bill  of  1828  was  introduced,  which 
had  been  justly  called  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
a  bill  of  abominations,  a  I'epresentative  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  ineffectually. endeavored  to  obtain  an  amendment 
of  the  title  of  it,  so  that  it  might  bear  on  its  face  tlie  chat^cter 
of  protection,  w^hich  belonged  to  it.  But  it  was  sent  abroad 
under  a  delusive  and  deceptive  name.  How,  then,  was 
South  Carolina  to  try  the  question?  Even  if  she  had 
every  reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
she  could  not  obtain  the  judgment  of  that  court.  What 
course,  tiien,  was  left  for  South  Carolina,  but  that  which 
:>he  had  pur^tued? 

It  was  also_siiggested  in  the  message  of  the  Executive, 
that  the  State  ought  to  have  resorted  to  the  other  remedy 
v.'hic]i  was  pointed  out,  and  asked  at  an  (Earlier  period  for 
ft  convention  of  the  States,  in  order  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution. South  Carolina  had  been  prevented  from  making 
applications  on  this  subject.  She  had  wished  over  and 
over  again  to  obtain  a  convention,  but  she  had  uniformly 
found  a  hxed  majority  in  both  Houses  against  her.  How, 
then,  was  she  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two-thil'ds  of^  the  two  Houses?  Under 
these  circuntstances,  she  made  no  application  until  the 
State  itself  ha  l  declared  it  unconstitutioiutl,  and  the  emer- 
gency arose  which  called  for  it. 

These  were  all  the  remarks  which  he  considered  him- 
self called  on  to  make  at  this  moment  in  reference  to  the 
errors  of  the  message  of  the  Executive. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  country  had  now  reached  a  cri- 
iis.  It  bad  been  often  said  that  every  thing  which  lives 
carries  in  itself  the  element^  of  its  own  destruction. 
This  principle  was  no  less  applicable  to  political,  than  to 
physical  constructions.    The  principle  of  decay  is  to  be 


found  in  our  institutions;  and,  unless  it  can  be  checked 
and  corrected  in  its  course,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal 
Government,  its  operation  will  form  no  exceptibn  to  the 
general  course  of  events.  The  only  cause  of  wonder,  in 
his  opinion,  was,  that  our  Union  had  continued  so  long; 
that,  at  the  end  of  forty-four  years,  our  Government 
should  still  retain  its  original  form.  He  considered  that, 
to  the  great  event  of  1801,  the  success  of  the  party  which 
had  elevated  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  was  main- 
ly to  be  attributed  this  duration.  Nothing  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  individual  had  prevented  the  earlier  termina- 
tion of  an  experiment.  But  the  time  had  at  length  come 
when  we  are  required  to  decide  whether  this  shall  be  a 
confederacy  any  longer,  or  whether  it  shall  give  way  to 
a  consolidated  Government.  He  called  on  Senators  so- 
lemnly to  pause  and  deliberate  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. As  he  lived,  he  believed  that -the  continuance  of 
any  consolidated  Government  was  impossible.  It  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  military  despotism.  At  tliis  moment, 
without  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  any  ad- 
verse circumstances,  without  aity  confl'.cting  causes,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  unexampled 
prosperity,  our  Union  stands  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  or 
the  verge  of  a  civil  war.  How  was  this?  Was  it  not  at- 
tributable to  the  powerful  workings  of  the  consolidating 
principle? 

In  this  widely  extended  republic  there  has  been,  of  ne- 
cessity, an  active  conflict  of  mterests.     In  one  portion  a 
system  works  beneficially,  which  is  found  to  be  oppres- 
sive in  anotlicr  portion.     The  system  of  protection  is  sait! 
to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  those  parts  of  tlie  country 
which  are  the  strongest.     Every  one  said  so,  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  bound  to  believe  so.  But  in  the  weakest  por- 
tions of  the  country  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  one 
who  would  not,  if  he  had  the  power,  put  down  the  sys- 
tem of  protection .    There  were  thus  different  views  on 
both  sides.     How  was  this  to  operate?     He  intended,  in 
nothing  which  he  should  say,  to  make  any  personal  refer- 
ences.    It  was  his  wish  to  argue  the  subject  solely  on  phi- 
losophical grounds.     A  President  is  elected,  and  comes 
into  power;  his  policy  necessarily  conforms  to  that  of  the 
party  by  which  he  is  chosen.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  tariff  party,  for  example,  support  as  their  candidate 
a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  be  in  favor  of  their  views. 
He  did  not  condemn  this:  it  was  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able course  of  things.     The  opposite  side  must  then  take 
up  one  as  their  candidate,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  protection  are  less  marked,  but  who  ma^*  be  sustained 
by  a  portion  of  the  tariff  party,  because  he  is  for  that  sys- 
tem to  a  certain  extent,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  anti-tarifl* 
States,  because  he  is  less  hostile  to  their  intei*ests  than  his 
competitor.    By  this  combination  a  triumph  is  obtained. 
He  who  comes  into  power  in  this  manner,  if  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  any  intelligence,  can  never  be  dislodged.    How 
can  he?     He  takes  a  middle  ground  between  the  North 
and  the  South.     If  one  interest  attempts  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement,  the  other  side  has  occupied  the  ground. 
And,  by  this  means,  burdens  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mil- 
lions, witliout  the  Post  Office  Department,  and,  including 
that  department,  thirty-two  millions,  are  imposed  upon  the 
country,  under  the  pretence  of  revenue — an  amount  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  value' of  any  single  one  of  tlie 
great  interests  of  the    country — exceeding  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cotton  crop,  or  the  entire  value  of  the  ship- 
ping interest.     Thus,  identifying  himself  neither  with 
tariff  nor  anti-tariff,  bank  nor  anti-bank,  internal  improve, 
ment  nor  anti-internal  improvement,  he  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged.   What  is  the  result?    The  system  of  oppression 
goes  on.     The  weaker  side  sees  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  and 
makes  resistance.     The  stronger  still  adheres  to  the  sys- 
tem.   The  middle  power  is  then  thrown  to  the  stronger 
side,  and  the  stronger  calls  in  force  which  puts  down  rea- 
son.   This  was  the  proccM  of  coiuolidation.    Gentlemen 
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might  contend  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  consolidation;  casion,  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  the  dis' 
but  it  is  consolidation.     And  be  could  see  no  distinction 
between  a  consolidated  GoTcmment  and  one  which  as- 
sumed the  right  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  interposing 
military  power  to  coerce  a  Stated 

We  (said  Mr.  C)  made  no  such  Government.  South 
Carolina  sanctioned  no  such  Government.  She  entered 
the  confederacy  with  the  understanding  that  a  State,  in 
the  last  resort,  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
resistance  to  oppression,  or  secession  from  the  Union. 
And  for  so  doing  it  is  that  we  are  threatened  to  have  our 
throats  cut,  and  those  of  our  wives  and  children.  No — I 
g^  too  far.  1  did  not  intend  to  use  language  so  strong. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  had  not  yet  recommended  so  des- 
perate a  remedy.  The  present  is  a  great  question,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people  depend  upon  the  de- 
cision of  it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment could  exist  in  this  country;  it  never  can.  Did  I  say 
in  this  country  ?  It  never  can  exist  in  any  country.  If  any 
man  would  look  into  the  history  of  the  world,  and  find  any 
single  case  in  which  the  government  of  absolute  majority, 
unchecked  by  any  constitutional  restraints,  had  lasted  one 
century,  he  would  yield  the  question.  For  himself,  he 
had  been,  from  his  earliest  life,  deeply  attached  to  tlie 
Union;  and  he  felt,  with  a  proportionate  intensity,  the 
importance  of  this  question.  In  his  early  youth  be  had 
cherished  a  d^ep  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  Union. 
He  had  looked  on  its  progress  with  rapture,  and  encou- 
raged the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  endurance. 
He  still  believed  that  if  it  could  be  conformed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  1798,  as  they  were  then  construed,  it  might  en- 
dure forever.  Bring  back  the  Government  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  he  would  be  the  last  to  abandon  it,  and  South 
Carolina  would  be  amon^t  its  warmest  advocates.  But 
depart  from  these  principles,  and  in* the  course  of  ten 
yeafs  we  shall  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism. 
The  cry  had  been  raised,  "  the  Union  is  in  danger."  He 
knew  of  no  other  danger  but  that  of  military  despotism. 
He  would  proclaim  it  on  this  floor,  that  this  was  the  great- 
est danger  with  which  it  was  menaced — a  danger  the  great- 
est which  any  country  had  to  apprehend . 

He  begged  pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had 
expressed  himself.  Unbecoming  as  he  knew  that  warmth 
to  be,  he  mtist  throw  himself 'On  his  countcy  and  his  coun- 
trymen for  indulgence.  Situated  as  he  was,  and  feeling 
as  he  did,  he  could  not  have  spoken  otherwise. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said,  on  the  motion  to  refer,  all  obser- 
nations  on  the  merits  of  the  President's  message  were 
irrelevant  and  irregular. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  had  so  stated  in  tire  outset  of 
his  remarks,  and  apologized  for  it. 

Mr.  FORSYTH.— True,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  rule,  and  had  {pven 
the  best  ponible  excuse  for  the  violation  of  it.  Mr.-  F.  had 
no  such  excuse  to  offer;  therefore,  should  not  follow  the 
example. 

The  President  has,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  frankly 
and  openly  expressed  his  opinions,  and  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons upon  which  they  were  founded.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  his  State,  had  interposed 
his  dental.  The  issue  is  fairly  made;  the  competent  tri- 
bunal will  decide.  There  was  one  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  Mr.  F.felt  himself  bound  promptly  to  notice,  lest 
bis  silence  mifht  be  construed  into  acquiescence.  The 
President  is  charged  with  inconustency  of  opinion  in  tlie 
cases  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia . 

[Mr.  C .  explained .  He  alluded  only  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  a  final  arbiter.] 

Mr.  F.  said  it  was  not  important  as  to  the  extent  of  (he 
allusion.  As  the  sole  representative  at  present  [Govern- 
or Tnour  is  confined  by  indisposition]  of  Georgia,  he 
must  protest  against  the  case  of  Georgia  being  confound- 
ed with  tliat  of  South  Carolina.     He  had»  on  a  former  oc- 


tinction  between  the*  two  cases:  he  was  ready  again  to 
show  the  distinction  between  them,  and  to  defend  its  just- 
ness. l*o  others  it  might  not  be  so,  but  to  the  great  body 
of  tlie  people  of  Georgia  it  'U'as  obvious  and  palpable. 
The  honorable  Senator  had  assured  the  Senate  that  no 
State  loved  the  Union  more  than  the  State  of  South  Cam- 
lina.  Mr.  F.  beard  this  declaration  from  such  high  au* 
thority  with  pleasure.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  course 
of  the  State  had  placed  the  object  of  their  love  in  extreme 
danger.  Mr.F.  congratulated  the  Senate,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  threatening  appearance,  there  was  no  clan^r 
to  the  public  peace.  The  Chief  Magistrate  pledges  him* 
self  not  to  resort  to  any  but  defensive  force;  and  the  Se- 
nator from  South  Carolina  tells  us  that  South  Carolina  has 
no  desire  to  use  force  unless  assailed.  The  hope  might  be 
indulged  that  all  these  pledges  would  be  redeemed:  if  they 
were,  force  would  not  be  used. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  3,000  extra  copies  of  the 
message  and  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POINDBXTER  laid  on  the  table  certain  amend- 
ments which  he  propoiTbd  to  make  in^he  bill  appropriat- 
ing, for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
&c. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  appropriating,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  &c. 

Mn  BLACK,  of  Mississippi,  said,  but  for  the  peculiar  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed,  after  so  much  having  been 
said  on  this  subject,  both  at  the  present  and  last  session  of 
Congfress,  and  said,  too,  by  gentlemen  wht»  justly  conn- 
mand  ahigh  reputation  for  their  wisdom  and  experience  in 
national  affairs,  he  should  not  have  troubled  the  Senate 
with  any  remarks.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  involving,  perhaps^  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Union,  and  certainly  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  would  plead  his 
apology  for  asking  for  a  few  moments  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

We  who  represent  the  new  States  (said  Mr.  B.)  Iiave 
been  especially  invited  by  gentlemen  to  enlist  with  them 
in  this  service.  To  some  of  us  has  been  offered  the  im- 
posing consideration  of  five  hundred  tUotisuid  acres  of 
land,  and  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales  as  boun- 
ty; and  our  dividend  with  them  proportioned  acc(  rding 
to  federal  numbers  as  yearly  pay.  For  one,  1  have  de- 
termined to  refuse  the  bounty,  reject  fhe  p.<»y,  and  to 
decline  the  service.  1  am  well  awaie,  that  in  so  doing,  my 
judgment  will  be  called  in  question  by  many,  even  of 
those  whose  good  opinions  I  haNC  been  accustomed  to 
value.  To  vin^licate,  therefore,  the  conclusions  to  «  hich 
I  i*ave  come  in  this  matter,  I  will  state  in  a  brief,  but  I 
fear  a  desultory  manner,  the  reas  »n8  which  have  induced 
them . 

The  earnestness  with  which  this  measure  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  pressed 
upO'v  the  Senate,  cannot  have  escaped  the  observatii  n  of 
any.  it  is  feared  that  these  symjjtoms  manifest  on  the 
part  of  some  a  wish  to  press  this  question  through  the 
Sende,  that  it  may  have  an  important  besri ng  on  another 
measure  which  will  probably  come  up,  with  which  this  is 
intimately  connected.  My  allusion,  sir,  is  to  a  reduction 
of  the  chities  on  imports.  It  is  my  intention  to  abstain 
from  any  remarks  on  this  interesting,  too  exciting,  and, 
I  had  almost  said,  awful  subject  I  have  alluded  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  and  1  submit  it 
with  deference  to  the  Senate,  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, no  obstacle  should  be  permitted  to  intervene 
between  us  and  the  adjustment,  and  the  speedy  adjust- 
,iii«nt,  of  that  question.    It  is  thought  that  the  amount  of 
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duties  nwy  be  rednced  six  millions;  let  this  bill  pus, 
snd  we  thtXi  instantly  be  told  that  the  estimate  made  is 
incorrect — that  three  millions  arising  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  tiaving  been  abstracted,  a  deduction  of  fif^y 
per  cent,  from  the  estimate  must  be  made.  The  three 
mii^ions  being  taken  away,  other  three  millions,  arising 
from  the  duties  on  imports,  must  supply  the  place  of  it. 
That  there  is  no  diflTerence  between  taking  this  money 
and  other  money  from  the  treasury,  to  the  amount  of 
current  disbursements,  on  account  of  land,' is  toopdpa- 
ble  to  be  denied.  The  officers  attached  to  the  L^nd 
Office  Department  are  to  be  quartered  on  the  treasury. 

Their  salaries,  amounting  annually  to  ^  all  the 

•expense  of  surveying  and  bringing  the  ^nd  to  sale,  the 
expense  of  making  future  Indian  treaties,  and,  if  those  are 
already  made,  (the  amount  reauisite  for  which  is  estimat- 
ed at  near  two  and  a  half  millions,)  the  expense  c.f  an- 
nuities to  Indians,  with  which  the  lands  properly  stand 
chaf^geable,  are  to  be  paid  by  ihe  operations  of  the  cus- 
tom-house.   To  meet  all  these  demands,  under  our  pre- 
sent engagements,  nearly  one  and  a  lialf  millions  will  be 
required  annually  for  several  years.     An  increase  on 
this  sum,  in  effecting  other  Indian  treaties,  and  carrying 
them  into  effect,  may  be  expected  to  a  large  amount, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  coupled  with  the  common  current 
expense  on  account  of  the  public  lands,  will  lAake  a 
considerable  outlet  for  the  surplus  revenue,  which,  at  pre- 
sent, threatens  to  become  troublesome  on  our  bands.    If 
this  goes  into  operation,  we  expect,  in  future,  to  hear 
no  more  resolutions  to  suspend  the  surveys  of  the  public 
land,  but  any  and  every  expense  relating  to  lands  borne- 
without  a  murmur,  so  long  as  it  is  not  to  come  out  of 
•^   this  distribution  fimd.     T^e  South  has  complained,  and 
justly  too,  of  the  unec^aal  operation  of  the  present  system 
of  revenue  laws.    It  m  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 
Its  baneful  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  South  have 
been  severely  felt,  while  the  collection  of  revenue  was 
confined  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  tUe.  necessary  disburse- 
.  ments  of  the  Government,  and  a  portion  yearly  of  the 
national  debt.     Against  this  oppression  they  have  remon- 
strated times  almost  without  number,  with  no  effect.  This 
measure,  in  addition  to  pacing  to  the  revenue  as  here- 
tofore, will  have  tlic  effect  m  its  operation  to  force  out  of 
them  yearly  a  sum  for  distribution  among  the  States.  Why 
add  injustice  to  that  already  complained  of?    Will  it  not, 
particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this,  be  received  ungra- 
ciously ?     Sir,  it  was  the  last  pound  added  to  the  buHen 
of  the  camel  which  destroyed  the  animal. 

Have  gentlemen  well  considered  this  system  of  distri- 
buting money  among  the  States  in  all  its  tendencies  and 
consequences^    Have  they  fully  weighed  all  the  bear- 
ings which  it  will  naturally  have,  or  be  made  to  have,  on 
our  relations  between  State  and  Federal  Governments? 
Can  gentlemen  give  us  any  assurance  that,  tiiis  sum  being 
at  first  distributed,  other  and  bi|rer  amounts  will  not  be 
demanded,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  made 
use  of  to  raise  the  money  ?  Can  we  be  assured  that  the 
General  Government,  having  the  power  to  raise  funds 
and  distribute  them,  will  not  in  time  be  enabled  to  buy 
op  the  assent  of  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  any  and 
every  power?    I  think  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Rtaa,]  when  be  spoke  of  force  being  necessary  to  carry 
dawn  this  system,  if  he  had  looked  into  futurity,  would 
have  seen  a  period  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  uncalled 
for.    By  a  plentiful  use  of  the  silver,. there  will  be  no 
neceanty  for  the  steel.    Sir,  we  are,  I  fear,  on  the  eve 
of  taking  a  step  in  national  policy,  the  full  effect  of  which 
aAer  generations  will  alone  be  able  to  determine.     The 
desire  of  gain  and  a^p^ndixement,  although  planted  in  the 
human  bosom  for  the  wisest  of  purposes,^is  yet  a  dan- 
gerous passion.     Who  can  tell  to  what  dereliction  of 
principle  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  use  of  money  will 
not  Wild?    The  history  of  our  own  Sad  former  times  fur- 


nishes  innumerable  instances.  It  was  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  which  procured  the  surrender  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  univofse. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clav} 
has  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
this  Union  cemented  in  more  perfect  amitv  for  ages  to 
come  by  the  interest  which  each  State  will  have  m  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  from  these  public  lands.  If  I 
thought  a  consummation  so  desirable  could  be  realized,  no 
objection  would  be  made,  although  it  were  all  at  our  ex- 
pense. I  should  fear  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sor* 
did  passion  of  avarice  to  the  noble  feeling  of  patriotism, 
heretofore  considered  the  best  security  of  our  Union.  It 
would  be  safer  to  depend  for  the  permanency  of  our 
Union  upon  that  high  veneration  which  all  must  feel  for 
those  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  the 
rich  purchase  of  their  blood;  upon  that  love  which  one 
portion  of  our  country  must  bear  to  those  of  another,  aa 
brethren  and  countrymen;  upon  that  pride  to  which  the 
bosom  of  no  true  American  is  a  stranger,  when  he  looks 
upon  this  his  country  and  native  land.  Our  country,  go- 
verned by  the  constitution  and  iust  laws,  must  always  pre- 
sent an  object  of  veneration,  love,  and  pride.  Our  Go- 
vernment is  a  noble  model  fi-om  the  hands  of  masters.  Its 
ruin  would  be  that  of  a  mighty  fabric;  an  unenviable  im- 
mortality is  secured  to  him  who  procures  its  downfall;  his 
case  will  be  parallel  with  that  of  the  dark  angel  of  hea- 
ven, and  his  doom  will  be  the  same.  I  hope,  sir,  not  to 
see  the  day  when  my  country  shall  be  divided  into  dis- 
tinct communities,  or  States,  separated  by  irreconcilable 
jealousies  and  eternal  wars.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
unwelcome  topic.  There  is  a  legal  question  arising  on 
the  construction  of  the  acts  of  cession  of  the  several 
States.  The  lands  are  declared' to  be  a  fund,  after  th^ 
payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
the  States  ceding  the  lands  included.  The  Government, 
though  having  a  general  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands, 
Is  yet  charged  whh  the  trust  to  see  that  the  lands,  or  the 
proceeds,  are  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  and  advanta^ 
of  all.  Would  not  this  be  a  transfer  of  the  trusteeship 
to  the  different  States?  Would  it  not  be  substituting 
them,  instead  of  the  Government,  to  see  that  the  object 
of  the  grant  be  effected?  Whether  these  lands,  or  the 
money  arising  from  the  sate  of  them,  be  disposed  of  for  tl)e 
benefit  and  advantage  of  all,  must  depend  upon  the  use 
or  disposition  made  of  the  lands  or  money.  If  a  State 
should  expend  the  money  on  internal  improvements  of  e 
local  nature,  or  on  some  work  suggested  by  whim  or  de- 
sire of  popularity,  it  would  not  be  contended  that  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  for  the  general  good .  The  power  to 
appropriate  tlie  funds  on  internal  improvements,  given 
by  this  bill  to  the  several  States,  is  not  confined  to  that 
description  which  will  be  generally  beneficial.  As  to  co- 
lonization being  of  general  benefit,  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  have  bee%  full  and 
sufficient.  Power  is  also  given  to  the  States  to  pay  off 
their  old  debts  with  this  money,  without  reference  to 
the  objects  on  account  of  which  the  money  for  which 
the  debt  was  contracted  had  been  expended,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  nature  of  the  debt  itself.  It  may  be 
that  the  S^tes,  some  or  all  of  them,  will  appropriate  the 
money  in  such  way  as  to  be  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  all;  but  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  otherwise  is 
too  apparent.  The  claim  which  some  of  the  new  States 
have  set  dp  to  the  right  both  of  jurisdiction  and  property 
over  the  public  domain,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  mea- 
sure. The  States  of  Indiana  and  Mississippi,  by  solemn 
resolutions  of  their  Legislatures,  have  asserted  this  claim. 
The  Governor  of  Illinois,  in  his  annual  message,  set  up 
the  claim  of  that  State.  I  am  not  prepared  to  urge  any 
thing  in  favor  of  this  pretension,  but  honorable  Senators 
who  represent  those  States  cannot  vote  for  this  measure 
without  an  entire  surrender  of  all  such  right  claimed  by. 
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these  States.  •  This  would  be  an  exercise  of  power  over 
these  lands  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  owncrsiiip  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  Another  objection  V>  this  bill 
j^riscs  on  tlie  part  of  the  new  States,  on  tlie  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. It  will  have  a  tendency  to  pcq^etuate  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  the  public  land,  when  all  the  Stntes 
shall  become  directly  interested  in  the  amount  of  the 
sale.  They  will  then  hoard  the  lands  up  as  their  particu- 
lar and  special  treasure,  offering-  for  sale  only  small  quan- 
tities, and  forcing  off  the  inferior  land  at  the  same  price 
with  the  good.  Indeed,  we  have  been  told  in  this  debate 
that  this  is  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  States  for  five 
hundred  years.  We  need  not  expect  to  sec  the  prices 
reduced  and  graduated  if  this  measure  be  successful. 
We  have  seen,  with  the  prc^sent  jjystem  in  force,  that  our 
complaints  on  this  subject  have  not  been  listened  to,  and 
our  memorials  have  gone  unheeded. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  has  told  us 
in  his  speech  and  in  hi^  report,  that  the  price  of  the  pub- 
lic land  ought  not  to  be  reduced;  that  the  large  quantity 
remaining  unsold  is'  no  evidence  that  the  land  is  worth 
less  than  the  minimum  price;  but  that  it  is  for  the  want^oF 
demand.     It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
public  land  sold  yearly  of  better  quality  than  the  large 
bodies  which  remain  unsold.     The  reason  of  large  quan- 
tities remaining  on  hand,  for  which  there  are  no  purcha- 
sers, is  found  in  the  want  of  qualit}*  in  the  land  itself.     I 
will  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case  by  a  familiar, 
and,  I  think,  a  parallel  example.     Suppose  a  merchant 
sliips  large  quantities  of  goods,  (Kentucky  bagging,  if  you 
please;)  he  sells  all,  except  one  lot,  at  a  particular  price; 
that  lot  remains  on  kand  after  all  is  sold,  and  while  otll^i^ 
are  selling  daily  in  the  same  market  lots  of  the  same 
goods  at  the  same  price;  in  a  short  time  tiie  merchant 
would  begin  to  conclude  that  there  was  something  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  on  hand  which  caused  them  not  to 
sell.     Now,  if  the  shipper  were  wealthy,  and  able  to  en- 
gross all  the  goods  of  this  description  in  market,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  force  off  the  inferior  for  the  same  price  that 
the  superior  article  sold  at,  by  making  a  high  demand  in 
market.     In  the  same  manner  the  iiiferior  lands  may  be 
forced  at  the  price  of  superior  quality.     I'his  docs  not 
prove  that  those  lands  are  now  worth  the  minimum  price, 
but  that  they  may  in  time  be  forced  off  at  it,  by  holding 
them  up.  I  will  submit  whether  it  is  the  part  of  a  paternal 
Government,  anxious  to  foster  the  interests  of  all  alike, 
to  act  the  part  of  the  stock'jobbing  monopolizer;  instead 
of  disposing  of  the  land  at  the  price  Which  it  is  now 
worth,  to  hold  them  up  for  a  better  price,  f*r  ages,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  poor  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  States  themselves.^     What  is  the  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  the  States  in  which  these  lands  are  situated? 
The  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  «nd  Missouri,  have,  by  frequent  memorials,  de> 
clared  that  the  prices  should  be  graduated  and  reduced; 
that   holding    up  the   refuse  lands  -within    their  limits 
operates    injuriously,  by  retarding   their   growth,  and 
keeping  many  of  their  citizens  from  becoming  freehbld- 
ei*s.     In  support  of  these  opinions,  frequently  expressed, 
the  returns  of  the  registers  and  receivers,  nf>aking  an 
estimate  of  the  average  value  of  the  public  land^  show 
it  to  be  in  every  State  far  below  the  minimum  price.    Not 
more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  vacant  land  is  said 
to  be  of  first  quality  in  any  State,  and  the  average  value 
in  some  of  the  States  not  more  than  thirty  cents,  and  in 
none,  I  think,  more  than  one-half  the  minimum  price. 
From  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  public  lands  in 
the  Southwest,  lam  of  opinion  that  the  estimate  made  by 
most  of  those  officers  Is  much  too  high. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  Government  never  was 
followed  by  any  other  under  the  sun.  When  Spain  held 
a  part  of  the  Southwest,  the  thought  it  her  interest  to 


encourage  the  settlement  of  the  countrj',  and  gave  to 
every  citizen  who  would  settle  the  land  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  his  comfort  and  convenience.     France  and 
Great  Britain,  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  did  the 
same.     The  republic  of  Mexico,  by  holding  out  the  same 
inducement,  is  drawing  daily  to  its  territory  numbers  of 
our  respectable  citizens.     In  that  section  of  the  country 
where  the  public  domain  was  thus  disposed  of  by  France 
and  Spain,  previous  to  the  purchase  by  the  United  States, 
the  advantage  which  the  country  derived  from  it  is  ap- 
parent at  the  present  day.     Every  roan  tljcre  is  a  free- 
holder, interested  :n  the  soil,  ;ind  his  house  and  home  is 
his  own.     That  portion   of  the  territory  whirji   subse- 
quently fell  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
although  poor,  is  well  settled  by  inhabitants  who  arc  so- 
ber, industrious,  and  hospitable.     If  tlie  land   had   not 
been  given  away,  it  would  never  have  been  settled.  The 
settlement  of  Kentucky  was  gr/eatly  accelerated  by  the 
terms  on  which  the  lands  were  disposed  of,  under  different 
regulations.     Settlements  were  encouraged;  the  prices 
.were  graduated  at  different  times,  until  it  was  eventually 
sold  to  settlei's  at  twenty-five  cents  the  acre.     AUhougfi 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  has 
spoken  in  somewhat  humble  terms  of  the  improvements 
made  by  the  first  settlers,  yet  I  do  not  'doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  yeomanry  of 
that  State  is  attributable  to  their  having  obtaine(l  lands, 
o\\  account  oP  these  improvements  thouj^ht  Jto  inconsi- 
derable.    Irt  the  State  of  Maine,  lands  of  mferior  quality 
were  disposed  of  at  thirty  cents.     There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  honorable  Senators  from  that  State  liave  seen  the 
happy  influence  on  their  prosperity,  produced  by  the 
cheapne^  of  land.     Will  they,  having  seen  these  advan- 
tages, unite  with  others  in  perpetuating  on  us  an  onerous 
system?     In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana, it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  that  the  lands 
of  inferior  quality  shall  be  offered  at  such  prices  as  will 
induce  the  settlement  of  them.     The  most  fertile  land  is 
settled  by  rich  planters,  having  numbers  of  slaves;  the 
second-rate  lana  is  taken  up  exclusively  by  those  wlio 
have  few  or  no  slaves.    Th^  general  settlement  of  these 
lands  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
whole  State.     Those  portions  of  the  State  having  a  dense 
colored  population  will  be  protected  by  the  proximity  of 
the  white  population  on  these  lands. 

The  Government  is  required,  by  the  act  of  cession  of 
Georgia,  to  **  dispose*'  of  them.  The  Government  is  not 
to  hold  them  forever  without  offering  them  for  sale,  nor 
to  offer  them  at  prices  at  whieh  they  will  not  sell;  which 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  not  offering  them  at  all;  but  to  '* dis- 
pose of  them"  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  five  hundred  thousand  acres  is  thrown  into  one 
section  of  the  bill  as  a  douceur  for  those  States  for  whom 
it  is  intended;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  their 
proportionate  part  with  the  other  new  States  for  objects 
of  internal  improvements.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  re- 
ceived 932,937  acres,  Indiana  384,728,  Illinois  480,000, 
and  Alabama  400,000  acres.  These  donations  have  been 
made  for  specific  internal  improvements,  the  completion 
of  which,  it  was  thought,  would  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  States  in  which  they  were  severally  undertaken, 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  value  of  the  public 
land.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  both  these  great  ol>> 
jects  can  be  effected,  there  can  be  no  objection,  either 
on  tlie  score  of  principle,  or  constitutional  objection,  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi  receiving  a  similar  donation.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  show,  within  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
objects  of  internal  improvement  which  will  command  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress;  and  we  expect  that  the 
same  liberality  and  principle  which  dictated  the  propriety 
of  these  liberal  grants  to  other  States  wiU  also  accord 
the  same  for  Mississippi.  Unless,  on  the  same  showing  of 
facts  which  induced  these  donations,  a  similar  benefit,  in 
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like  manner,  and  for  like  purposes,  should  be  extended 
to  Mississippi  and  the  other  States— claims  which  have 
been  heretofore  overlooked  or  pretermitted — it  would 
savour  of  rank  favoritism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  claims  of  Mississippi  will  be  properly  appreciated  in 
this  respect  on  a  proper  showing  of  facts.  1  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  amiss  that  I  shduld  here  mention,  in 
connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  that  there  is 
one  work  of  internal  improvement  of  great  consequence, 
both  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  United  States. 
Tlie  MlasisMppi,  below  the  mputh  of  the  Arkansas, makes 
into  the  Yazoo  by  means  of  a  bayou,  navigable  at  high 
water,  and  requiring  but  little  Ivbor  and  expense  to  make 
the  navigation  perfect  at  all  times  for  flat,  keel,  and 
steamboats.  This  pass  runs  through  large  bodies  of  the 
publicland,  of  the  richest  quality,  whicli  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  v^e  by  the  completion  of  this  work.  Other 
objects  of  improvement  of  equal  importance,  demanding 
of  Congress  a  favorable  attention,  may  also  be  presented. 
U  is  Itoped  that  so  much  of  this  bill  as  makes  the  appro- 
priation of  land  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi, 
will  not  depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  project 
to  distribute  the  public  funds.  This  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  and  distinct  proposition,  by  a  distinct 
and  separate  bill;  it  has  been  incorporated  into  this  bill. 
It  is  ho|>ed  that  the  two  propositions,  may  be  considered 
separately,  and  that  the  one  may  not  be  made  to  depend 
upon  thcother.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ct4T]  has  said  that  the  seventeen  per  cent,  on  the 
ainount  of  sales  in  the  new  States,  which  is  to  be  seveyilly 
allotted  to  each,  will  be  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  what 
the  resident  citizens  of  these  States  will  pay  for  public 
Unds;  and  this  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  the  progressive 
population  of  these  States.  Let  the  State  of  Mississippi 
be  taken  for  an  example,  (some  of  the  new  States  have 
increased  faster,)  the  population  of  which  was  in  1820, 
40,352  white  inhabitants;  in  1830,  70,448  white  inhabit- 
ants; sliowing  an  increase  of  little  more  than  six  per 
cent. per  annum.  Of  this  increase,  it  would  be  fair  to 
suppose  four  per  cent,  arose  from  emigration.  Now,  sir, 
-it  is  an  extreme  case  to  put,  yhen  we  say  that  these  four 
emigrants,  which  are  yearly  added  to  each  hundred  inha- 
bitants, yearly  pay  ei^ity-three  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  sales. 

TIic  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  proposes  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands,  after  they 
have  regularly  been  proclaimed  for  sale,  offered,  and  not 
sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  one 
dollar  per  acre.  It  proposes,  when  the  land  has  been  thus 
olTered,  and  not  disposed  of  at  public  sale,  to  put  the 
price  to  actual  settlers,  who  will  inliabit  and  cultivate 
thein  for  five  years,  at  fifty  cents  per  acre — each  head  of 
a  family,  oryoiing  man  over  twenty -one,  or  widow,  being 
entitled  to  a  permit  to  settle  one  quarter  section,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  That  which  is  worth  a  dollar 
ami  a  quarter  per  acre  will  be  sold  and  disposed  of  at 
public  siile;  that  which  is  worth  less,  will  be  put  in  favor 
of  actual  settlers  at  fifty  cents.  There  will  be  no  such 
opportunity  for  speculation  as  has  been  supposed;  requir- 
ing the  purchaser  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  soil  for  five 
years  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  tliis.^ 
The  quantity  which  each  purchaser  may  enter  on  these 
terms,  being  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  would  prevent 
it.  The  spccidator  will  aim  at  lands  of  greater  value, 
and  will  purchase  in  larger  quantities.  What!  a  specula- 
tor in  lands  buy  and  live  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
five  years,  to  make  money  on  his  purchase !  The-  idea  is 
inadmissible.  It  will  be  the  poor,  or  those  in  moderate 
circ\iinslaAccs,  who  alone  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and  if 
it  be  entitled  to  favor  in  the  eyes  of  any  Senator  on  that 
accoimt«  this  provision  is  peculiai  ly,  and  almost  exclusive- 
ly, for  the  advantage  of  that  class  who  have  but  little 
weaWi. 


I  hope  to  see  not  only  this  measure  of  relief  afforded  to 
the  poor,  by  which  it  will  bo  within  the  means  of  all  to  se- 
cure  a  home,  but  also  those  who  may  have  settled  the  lands 
prior  to  sale,  secured  against  the  cupidity  of  speculators, 
by  being  entitled  by  law  to  the  pre-emption. 

Instead  of  this  measure  of  reauction  lessening  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  the  public  lands,  it  will  increase  it,  by 
causing  all  who  live  on  these  lands  to  become  purchasers. 
A  great  quantity  of  land  will  be  disposed  of,  which  would, 
at  present  prices,  remain  on  hand  for  ages.  If  it  be  view- 
ed as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  interest  only,  the  Government 
would  be  greatly  guiner  by  disposing  of  the  public  domain 
at  a  moderate  price,  rather  than  hold  it  for  a  great  length" 
of  time  for  higher  prices.  The  use  of  the  money  from 
this  to  the  time  when  it  will  probably  sell,  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  called  upon  the 
Senators  from  the  new  States  to  say  whether  this  bill  does 
not  propose  advantages  over  the  present  system.  I 
would  answer  that  it  does;  .for  any  return  of  the  money  to 
the  States  from  whicli  it  is  taken  would  be  some  advan- 
tage, hpwcvcr  small  this  return  might  be.  This  bill  pro- 
puses'a  return  of  part  of  the  money  received  from  the 
people  of  the  new  States  into  the  treasury  of  these 
States.  The  amendment  would  save  to  the  **  working 
people"  of  the  State  three-fifths  of  the  amount  they  pay 
for  land.  Supposing  that  amount  in  Mississippi  to  be 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  (which  is  a^ittle  under  the 
true  amount,)  they  would  save  one  hundred'  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  pro- 
poses  to  put  into  the  State  treasury  seventeen  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  sales,  and  a  dividend  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  federal  numbers.  The  per  cent,  would, be 
thirty  thousand  dollars;  the  proper  dividend  of  the 
State  would  be  upwards  of  twenty-three  thousand;  ma- 
king an  amount  of  nearly  fifty -four  thousand  dollars. 
The  advantage  in  amount  to  the  State  does  not  equal 
the  amount  the  amendment  proposes  to  the  purcha- 
sers or  the  people.  It  will  be  more  politic  to  bestow 
benefits  upon  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  former. 
Sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  •*  working  men."  So  long  as  they 
contimie  prosperous,  independent,  and  free,  the  State 
must  be  in  sound  condition.  They  are  the  only  support 
and  dependence  of  the  State  when  her  rigiits  are  to  be  as- 
serted, or  her  honor  to  be  vindicated,  and  are  ever  ready  at 
the  call  of  duty.  They  can  at  any  time  fill  the  treasury 
full  to  overflowing,  and  are  ready  to  put  both  hands  into 
their  pockets  whenever  there  is  need.  I  prefer  a  mea; 
sure  which  gives  advantages  to  them,  to  putting  money 
into  the  State  treasury,  perhaps  to  be  squandered. 

Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat] 
has  intimated  that  the  new  States  would  do  well  to  accept 
this  proposition,  lest  they  may  not  be  able  hereafter  to 
obtain  so  favorable  terms.  From  the  symptoms  already 
indicated,  there  is  too  little  doubt  but  they  will  find, 
whenever  they  shall  become  willing  to  distribute  the  funds 
of  the  Government,  sufficient  numbers  will  join  them^ 
more  especially  when  they  are  exclusively  the  paying  par- 
ty, and  others  joint  receivers.  Sir,  the  people  of  the  new 
States  have  looked  anxiously  for  relief  in  regard  to  the 
lands.'  They  have  looked  to  the  present  as  the  auspicious 
period  when  they  might  expect  it.  The  public  debt  is 
now  paid  off;  the  same  amount  of  revenue  not  being  re- 
quired by  the  positive  wants  of  liie  Government,  the  peo- 
ple must  be  relieved  from  a  large  part  of  the  burdensome 
taxation  necessary  heretofore  for  the  payinent  of  a  debt 
contracted  in  carrying  on  a  war  waged  for  the  vindication 
of  our  national  honor.  To  discharge  the  debt  incurred  in 
this  war,  the  people  of  the  new  States  have  contributed  as 
largely,  and  as  willingly,  as  they  shed  their  blood  freely 
in  tlurfiel'l  during  the  contest.  Are  they  to  be  the  only 
portion  of  the  citizen?  whose  claims  are  to  be  overlooked. 
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whose  burdens  are  not  to  be  lessened?  Is  it  from  a  desire 
to  have  a  perpetual  fund  of  nroney  drawn  from  us  to  dis* 
tribute?  Is  it  from  a  fear  of  lessening  the  value  of  land  in 
the  older  States,  or  from  an  apprehension  that  emigration 
will  be  more  rapid  from  the  older  States?  The  distribut- 
ing system,  I  hope,  will  not  be  adopted.  The  fear  of 
lessening  the  value  of  lands  in  the  old  States,  or  material- 
ly affecting  them  in  point  of  population,  is  altogether  illu- 
sory. Is  it  possible  that  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
or  Tennessee,  can  think  that,  by  fixing  a  dense  population 
oiT  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  their  lands  will  be* 
come  of  less  value  ?  Where  is  it,  sir,  that  they  find  a 
market  for  their  products — a  ready  and  cash  market?  By 
making' the  demand  for  every  article  Ihey  export  greater, 
is  it  possible,  by  any  colrect  course  of  reasoning,  they  can 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lands  upon  which  these  arti- 
cles are  produced  will  be  worth  less?  We  rcly^pon  the  up- 
per country  for  supplies  of  numerous  necessary  products; 
we  buy  from  them  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  beef,  pork,  flour,  corn,  potatoes,  aye,  every 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  even  down  to  dogs.  We 
pay  them  cash  for  these  articles  of  merchandise.  It  is  the 
only  market  the  people  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ever  did,  or  ever  will,  have  for  the  most  of  them. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  this  session, 
has  taken  a  liberal  and  statesman-like  view  of  this  subject. 
He  is  sensible  of  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  new 
States,  knows  their  worth,  and  appreciates  the  privations 
which  they  endured  in  the  settlement  of  a  ne^  country. 
He  has  expressed  the::e  in  language  more  strong,  clear, 
and  eloauent  than  I  can.  [Mr.  B.  here  read  the  several 
parts  ottlie  President's  message  relating  to  *the  public 
lands.]  The  Chief  Magistrate  is  not  one  of  those  who 
haye  taken  tlie  view  suggested  by  a  narrow  and  short- 
sighted policy;  that,  by, holding  up  these  lands  in  such 
manner  that  the  greatest  possible  sum  can  be  realized, 
will  advance  the  true  interest  of  the  Government,  but  is 
among  those  actuated  by  more  liberal  and  enlarged  views, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  by  advancing  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  by  fixing  upon  tl)e  soil  an  adventurous  and 
hardy  population,  interested  in  the  freehold,  the  country 
will  g^in  more  real  advantage  in  the  addition  to  its  securi- 
ty, strength,  and  aggregate  wealth.  We  stand  upon  the 
justice  of  this  recommendation,  not  doubting  but  the  wis- 
dom of  ^Congress  will  soon  lead  to*tlie  adoption  of  the 
course  recommended. 

It  is  conceded,  sir,  that  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it 
is  among  questions  of  that  port  which  had  better  be  set- 
tled even  wrong  than  not  at  all;  it  will  be  better  that  we 
should  leave  the  matter  where  it  now  is,  than  make  it 
worse.  Be  careful,  sir,  that,  in  the  great  anxiety  which  is 
shown  to  settle  the  question,  to  take,  as  it  is  said,  frotn 
the  new  States  all  ground  of  complaint,  you  do  not  lay  the 
foundation  for  greater  discontent.  Among  the  people 
of  the  new  States,  there  has  as  yet  been  nothing  like  de- 
cided discontent.  They  have  looked  forward  to  the  pre- 
sent period  with  anxiety,  yet  with  the  assured  hope  that 
the  burdens  of  taxation  would  be  lightened  both  as  to  the 
customary  revenue,  and  that  which  they  pay  in  the  puic- 
chase  of  land.  If  they  should  be  disappointed  in  these 
reasonable  expectations,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  they 
may  remain  so.  Although  anxious  for  the  settlement  of 
this  great  national  question  on  just  and  equitable  princi- 
ples, yet  I,  for  one,  object  to  thtf  present-  measure,  as  not 
calculated  to  relieve  us  from  embarrassment,  but  to  lead  us 
into  other  and  new  difficulties. 

Mr.  B.  having  concluded, 

Mr.  MOORE  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  FOUS  YTH  moved  to  fay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  made  a  few  remarks  in  opposition 
to  this  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY  hoped    the  question  on  the  amendment 


would  be  taken  now,  unless  some  gentleman  wished  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments of  Mr.  PoiiTDiXTiB,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
printed.  He  desired  that  they  might  have  the  considera- 
tion of  th«  Senate,  and  hoped  the  pending  question  would 
not  be  taken  before.  He  was  also  against  haste  in  this  im- 
portant business,  and  reiterated  Mr.  Fokstth's  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLAY  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  He  felt  un- 
willing that  the  subject  should  thus  be  postponed  from 
day  to  day.  By  voting  now  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Porir- 
DXXTXB  would  not  be  excluded.  His  utmost  wish  to-day 
was  to  dispose  of  the  former  amendment. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  nid,  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  destroy  Uiebill,  for  a  sul^'itute,  which 
he,  on  examination,  had  found  to  be  very  imperfect.  His 
(Mr.  P*s)  object  was  to  preserve  the  salutary  portions  of 
the  bill,  and  to  make  such  additions  and  improvements  as 
would  render  it  more  beneficial.  He  had  no  disposition 
to  delay  the  question  on  the  amendment,  because,  its  de- 
cision would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  objects  which  he 
had  in  view . 

After  a  few  more  remarks  from  several  other  Senators, 
the  rooUon  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Senate  adjourned,  af- 
ter a  short  time  spent  in  executive  business. 

TaUBSOAT,    jAirUART  17. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  theprocee4Bof  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  upon  this  subject  it  is  manifest  that 
there  are  two  opinions  rising  up  in  different  quarters  of 
the  country,  directly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  both 
of  them,  in  my  humble  judgment,  founded  in  error.  One 
portion  of  our  politicians  think  that  the  new  States,  in 
which  the  lands  are  situated,  have  a  claim,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  portions  of  the  country,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple of  national  law  which  confers  on  the  sqvereignty  of 
a  State  a  right  to  all  the  soil  within  its  limits.  Against 
this  opinion  I  have  heretofore,  and  now  contend,  let  it 
come  from  what  authority  it  may.  Another  set  of  politi- 
cians say,  and  the  bill  on  your  table  is  predicated  on  that 
idea,  that  the  States,  as  such,  have  some  other  and  differ- 
ent kind  of  claim  to  these  lands,  or  their  proceeds,  than 
they  have  to  the  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  arising  from  otiier  sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

I  differ  from  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  likewise. 
My  proposition  is,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  it,  that 
the  lands  belong  to  neither  the  new  nor  the  old  States, 
nor  to  both  of  them  combined,  but  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  that  their  proceeds  cannot  be  applied  to  other 
objects  than  those  to  which  the  United  States  can  consti- 
tutionally' appropriate  money.     In  order  that  I  may  be 
able  to  establish  my  proposition,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  mode  in  which  the  titles  were  acquired,  and 
I  call  upon  the  advocates  of  the  title  of  the  new  States 
to  show  upon  what  they  found  their  claim.     Did  the  new 
States  purchase  these  lands  from  the  original  proprietors  or 
owners?     Have  they  made  any  contract  or  agreement 
which  would  authorize  them  to  put  up  this  claim?  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  pretended.     Their  sole  reliance  is  upon 
the  principle  that  sovereignty  conveys  the  title.     This 
principle,  it  is  admitted,  exists,  and  is  unquestionable  be- 
tween nations  or  States,  forei^n^to  each  other,  and  be- 
tween whom  there  are  no  stipulations  or  compacts  to  the 
contrary;  but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  as  between  the 
General  Government  and  the  new  States.     To  adopt  it 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  agreements  and  com- 
pacts entered  into  by  each  of  them  in  the  most  aolemn 
manner.    When  about  to  become  members  of  this  Union, 
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they  d]3c]a'imed  all  right  and  pretence  of  title  to  the 
Federal  Government  within  their  respective  limits,-  it  is 
their  own  declaration;  it  is  engrafted  in  the  constitution 
of  every  State  {  the  very  charter  which  gave  them  their 
existence  acknowledges  that  tliey  have  no  right  or  claim 
to  these  lands.  There  is  no  State  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed the  General  Government  owned  land;  which  has 
not,  in  its  constitution,  relinquished  that  right  which  so- 
vereignty confers,  except  the  Stale  of  Tennessee.  She 
w:\s  admitted  into  the  Union  witliout  any  such  stipulation 
or  condition,  and  therefore  stands  in  a  different  situation, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  from  the  other  States,  in  which 
there  may  be  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands.  When 
tlie  new  States,  some  years  since,  came  forward  and  put 
up  their  chrim  to  these  lands,  1  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  viohtion  of  good  faith  and 
the  lacredness  of  a  solemn  agreement,  and  gave  tlie  rea- 
sons at  length  in  support  of  the  opinion  I  then  express- 
ed, and  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  a  repetition  of 
tiiem;  but,' with  this  short  view  of  tlie  subject,  shall  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  new  States  have  no  right  to  these 
lands,  more  than  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  object 
to  tlie  appropriations  which  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
made  to  the  new  State),  of  portions  of  the  land  within 
their  limits,  for  internal  improvements;  this,  however,  is 
not  because  they  liave  a  belter  claim  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country;  these  appropriations  are  made  upon 
lYkk.  ground  that  it  is  9ound  policy  te  improve  the  country, 
and  thereby  add  value  to  the  residuum  of  Uie  public 
lands.  Hence,  a  right  as  well  as  a  duty  is  created  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  public  domain. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  right  have  the  States,  as  such, 
to  put  up  a  claim  to  these  lands?    To  ascertain  this,  we 
.  must  look  to  the  derivation  of  the  title,  and  see  to  whom  it 
has  been  made.     During  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was 
urged  by  several  of  the  States,  in  strong  and  impressive 
Jai^^ge,  that  it  was  unjust  that  the  wild  and  uninhabited 
tracts  of  land  contained  in  the  charter  of  Virginia,  and 
other  States  similarly  situated,  should  be  conquered  and 
secured  by  the  joint  arms  of  all  tlie  States,  and  then  not 
be  disposed  of  tor  the  benefit  of  all;  they,  therefore,  re- 
•  monst rated  willi  the  old  Congress  against  this  injustice, 
as  tlier  considered  it.     Congress  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice Of  their  demands,  and  applied  to  the  several  States 
within  whose  limits  tlie  lands  were  situated  to  relinquish 
their  ttUe  in  support  of  the  common  cause  in  which  all 
the  States  were  on^ged.     The  States  yielded  to  this  ap- 
-pltcation,  and  Virginia  surrendered  all  her  territory  west 
of  the  river  Ohio,  including  the  ffresent  States  of  Oiiio,' 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  Territory;  the  other  States 
followed  her  example;  but  for  what  purpose  did  they  make 
these  grants?    Was  it  that  the  proceeds  should  be  given 
away,  either  to  States  or  individuals,  or  scattered  to  the 
winds?    Such  an  idea  never  entered  the  minds  of  men  at 
that  period.     What  was  Uie  great  and  important  object 
wbictt  operated  upon  a  portion  of  the  States  in  demand- 
ityg^  and  on  the  others  in  surrendering,  these  lands  to  the 
dijfMiiition  of  the  old  Congress?    It  was  known  that  we 
were  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  and  were  deeply  in- 
volved ill  debt.     The  issue  of  the  controversy  was  doubt- 
fuU   hut  if  we  succeeded,  one  Uiing  was  certain,  that  we 
had  a  large  accumulation  of  debt  existing  against  the  old 
Coi^gress,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  d'lscliarge,  how- 
ever prospei-ous  the  termination  of  tlie  war  might  be.     In 
order,  then,  to  promote  the  public  credit,  and  to  provide 
a  common  funa  to  tneet  the  various  engagements  which 
the  prosecution  of  Uie  war  necessarily  created,  almost  all 
the  States  which  had  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  came 
forward.     And  what  is  the  declared  intention  of  each  of 
the  States  making Ihe  surrender?  1  have  examined  all  the 
act«  of  cession;  tlie  same  language  is  used';  they  all  sav 
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'or  the  common  charge  and  expenditure,  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  we  surrender  the  lands;  and  to  whom 
did  they  sun'ender  them  ?  To  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  be  applied  for  the  common  benefit,  for  and 
in  discharge  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  true,  the  debt  of  the  revolution,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally denominated  and  considered,  is  discharged;  there  is 
still,  however,  a  heavy  incumbrance  upon  the  public 
lands,  which  cannot  be  discharged  for  many  years — I  re- 
fer to  the  pensions  allowed  by  law  to  the  ofncers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution.  These  constitute  a  charge  upon 
this  fund,  and  form  a**  part  of  the  common  expenditure 
for  which  these  lands  were  pledged;  and,  until  fully  paid, 
the  lands  cannot  be  released  and  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses. It  u  supposed,  that  not  less  than  three  millions  a 
year  will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  demand.  The  sales 
of  the  public  lands  will  probably  not  amount  to  that  sum; 
we  know  the  nett  proceeds  will  not.  At  present,  this  fund 
is  answering  the  purpose  of  its  original  destination,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  it. 

But  let  us  see  by  what  means  the  debt  proper  luis 
been  paid.  The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  have  dis- 
charged a  very  small  portion  of  it;  all  the  other  sources 
of  revenue  have  been  resorted  to,  and  the  moneys  ariung 
from  them  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt. 
When  the  money  thus  expended  from  other  sources  to 
this  object  shall  be  replaced  in  tlie  public  treasury  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  surely  it  should  not  be  used 
or  employed  in  any  other  way,  or  ibr  any  other  purposes, 
than  those  to  which  moneys  arisijig  ff  om  any  other  sources 
could  be  legitimately  appropriated.  To'  make  my  ideas 
upon  this  subject  still  plainer:  we  have  taken  money 
arising  from  the  duties  upon  imports  to  pay  the  public 
debt,  instead  of  using  the  land  for  that  purpose;  now, 
when  We  sell  the  lands,  and  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales,  the  money  should  be  substituted  m  the  place  of 
that  wliich  was  received  from  imports.  The  treasury  of 
the  United  States  has  furnished  all  the  means  by  which 
the  lands  acquired  from  Georg^  by  her  cession,  have 
been  paid  for.  Louisiana  was  obtained  from  the  Empe- 
ror of  France  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  paid  for 
by  its  own  money.  The  Floridas  were  purchased  from 
Spain,  and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner.  To  none  of 
these  lands  can  I  discover  Uie  least  color  of  claim  on  tlie 
part  of  the  States. 

It  is  not  argued  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  that  Conjpess 
can  give  away  the  public  money,  or  distribute  it  to  indi- 
viduals or  States  ad  Hbiiutn.  Unless,  therefore,  its  advo- 
cates can  succeed  in  showing  that  Congress  has  more 
power  over  this  source  of  revenue  arisingTrpm  the  public 
lands  than  it  possesses  over  other  public  moneys,  this 
bill  must  fail.  This  brings  me  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  under  consideration;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  to 
the  Senate  that  this  bill  is  calculated  to  put  down  the  po- 
licy of  this  Government  as  now  administered;  that  it  is 
doing  that  indirectly  which  we  cannot  do  directly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  so.  We  are  to  give  this  money  to  the  States; 
and  for  what  purpose?  To  make  internal  improvements. 
And  can  we  make  such  internal  improvements  as  the  States 
will  make  if  you  give  them  this  money?  There  is  a  differ- 
ence among  politicians  as  to  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  upon  this  subject.  Great  national  objects  of 
internal  impi'ovement,  it  is  conceded  by  both  parties,  may 
be  carried  into  effect  by  this  Government;  but  local  ob- 
jects arc  not  conceded;  and,  as  this  Government  is  now 
officered,  we  know  that  no  bill  for  such  improvements 
can  become  a  law.  Whatever  Congress  might  oe  disposed 
to  do  in  such  cases,  the  Executive  sanction  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. But  grant  the  States  the  money  to  make  any  im- 
provements they,  please,  however  local  and  unimportant, 
and  you  evade  the  settled  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, which  you  cannot  overcome  by  direct  action.  In 
short,  by  giving  ths  money  to  the  States,  and  making 
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them  your  ag-ents,  you  expend  it  upon  objects  whicli  the 
most  zealous  friends  of  internal  improvements  by  the  Ge- 
neral Government  would  never  dream  of.  Is  this  not 
doing*,  as  I  have  said,  that  indirectly  which  you  cannot  do 
directly?  Would  you  not,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
State  Legislatures  be  doing  acts  which  you  have  not  the 
constitutional  power  to  perform  Yourselves f  The  second 
object  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied  by  this  bill,  is 
education.  I  admit  the  full  value  of  this  object;  but  has 
it  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  public  man,  that  Congress 
could  establish  a  system  of  education  in  the  different 
States?  Such  a  propositioo  has  nerer  been  made,  and,  if 
made  at  any  future  period,  it  surely  can  meet  with  no  favor 
in  this  body;  and  I  ask  Senators  to  reflect  and  consider 
whether  there  be  any  substantial  difference,  in  point  of 
constitutional  power,  between  this  Government's  doing  it 
itself,  and  giving  the  money  to  the  States,  and  directmg 
them  to  do  it.^ 

As  to  the  third  provision  in  the  bill,  which  is  to  expend 
the  money  in  transporting  the  free  people  of  color  to  Li- 
beria, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  consider  it  perfectly  vi- 
sionary; and  this  provision  in  the  bill  would  be  harmless, 
were  it  not  for  the  infraction  of  the  constitution  involved  in 
it,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  Legislatures 
would  so  apply  the  money;  they  would  expend  it  0^1  objects 
in  their  own  States.  From  what  part  of  the  constitution 
b  the  power  thus  to  expend  money  derived  *  How  can 
it  be  contended  that  this  Government  can  furnish  monev 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  free  man  of  color,  when  it  is 
admitted  that  you  cannot  give  money  to  a  poor  man  to 
better  his  situation — no,  not  even  to  remove  him  from 
one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another? 

I  will  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  tliis  subject. 
If  I  were  in  favor  of  this  measure;  if  I  believed  it  author- 
ized by  the  constitution;  if  I  believed  it  wise  and 
politic,  I  would  not  at  this  time  give  my  assent  to  it.  It 
18,  and  it  cannot  be  concealed,  a  tariff  measure.  It  is  to 
keep  up  the  duties  on  imports;  and  here  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  I  have  contributed  nothing  by  any 
vote  or  act  of  mine  to  produce  the  present  state  of  excite- 
ment which  exists  in  the  country.  I  will  do  nothing  to 
increase  or  aggravate  it.  I  will  yield  nothing  to  intimi- 
dation, or  to  that  hostile  array  which  is  displaying  itself 
in  the  South.  I  will  neither  go  faster  nor  slower.  I  will 
neither  be  accelerated  nor  retarded  in  my  movements  by 
any  occurrence  of  that  kind;  but  there  are  considerations 
to  which  I  am  prepared  to  yield  much.  To  that  deep 
sense  of  injustice,  long  continued,  which  is  felt  by  the 
whole  Southy  and  by  a  great  portion  of  the  West,  I  would 
yield  much.  To  the  apprehension  that  oppression,  long 
persbted  in,  which  Is  heavy,  and  cannot  be  always  borne, 
might  weaken,  and  in  time  alienate,  the  affections  of  any 
great  portion  of  the  community  from  this  Government^  1 
am  ready  to  yield  any  thing  which  will  not  produce  in- 
justice to  others.  However,  whether  the  tariff  be  re* 
duced  or  not,  I  am  in  favor  of  executing  the  laws  and  pre- 
serving the  Union;  and  so  fkr  as  my  voice  will  go,  the 
Executive  shall  be  furnished  with  all  the  means  ne- 
cessary  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Under  this  view 
of  the  subject,  let  us  examine  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  ascertain  whether, 
instead  of  alleviating  the  public  burdens,  and  removing  the 
grievances  now  felt  and  complained  of,  we  are  not  giving 
a  certain  assurance  that  they  never  shall  be  removed .  Tlie 
public  sentiment  seems  now  settled,  and  we  scarcely  hear 
a  Voica  to  tlie  contrary,  from  any  quarter,  that  the  public 
revenue  must  be  brought  down  to  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
emmcntf  if  you^  however,  pive  away  annually  nearly  three 
millions  of  your  money,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  you  thereby  create  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
a  tariff  to  that  amount,  higfher  than  would  be  necessaiy 
if  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were  placed  in  the 
trearary,  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  Government; 


therefore,  instead  of  reducing  the  public  burdens,  in.steud 
of  doing  awuy  the  just  causes  ofcomphiint  which  exist  in 
the  country,  you  are  fastening  them  upon  the  commu-*.. 
nity.  Make,  if  you  please,  the  most  liberal  allowahcc  fur 
the  suppoit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States— a 
tariff,  producing  twelve  miUions,  added  to  the  three  mi'- 
lions  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  will  sup- 
port the  Government;  but  give  these  three  millions  away, 
and  you  create  the  necessity  of  adding  three  millions  to  the 
tarifl*;  tliis,  therefore,  is  a  tariff  measure.  It  is  to  create 
a  demand  or  necessity  for  more  money;  and  when  this  ne- 
cessity is  created,  I  should  myself  feel  bound,  if  it  de- 
pended on  my  single  vote,  to  fix  the  rate  of  duties  high 
enough  to  protluce  the  requisite  amount.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  g^ve  my  opinion  in  reference  to  the  tarifl', 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  subject-matter  of  this 
bill.  There  is  anotlier  reason  why  I  object  to  this  mea- 
sure: it  will  operate  deceptively;  it  looks  like  a  gift  upon 
its  face  to  the  States,  but  at  the  same  time  the  people  of 
the  States  arc  taxed  to  make  up  the  amount;  it  looks  as  if 
the  States  were  getting  something  from  the  General  Go- 
vernment; but  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  tax  is  imposed 
to  supply  the  -deficiency  in  tlie  treasury,  occasioned  by 
this  measure,  the  deception  is  at  once  discovered,  and  the 
delusion  vanishes. 

The  politicians  of  the  United  States  have  been  speak- 
ing and  writing  about  State  rights  and  State  independence 
from  the  very  foundation  of  this  Government;  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  humble  judgment,  nulhing  that  could  be 
invented  by  Congress  would  operate  so  fatally  against 
these  doctrines  as  this  measure.     If  the  States  are  to  re- 
ceive annually  from  this  Government  large  sums  of  money 
which  may  be  withheld  at  pleasure,  can  you  expect  that 
manly  spirit'  and  strong  language  of  remonstrance  from 
State  Legislatures  which  we  have  sometimes  witnessed.^ 
It  is  with  communities  as  with  individuals,  that  a  man  loses 
his  independence  who  is  in  the  habit  of  living  upon  the 
bounty  of  another.     He  knows  that  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  his  benefactor  may  produce  a  withdrawal  of  that 
bounty  which  be  has  enjoyed;  and  the  fear  of  this  lessens 
his  independence;  he  loses  his  own  will,  and  adopts  that 
of  another  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  The  true  mode  upon 
which  to  administer  this  Government  is,  to  keep  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  distinct  and 
separate.     In  this  way,  that  confliction  which  produce? 
discord  is  avoided .    The  State  CioVernments  possess  cer» 
tain  means  of  raising  revenue  to  enable  them   to  per- 
form their  respective  functions;  and  the  State  Govern* 
ments  should  never  depend  upon  the  General  Government 
for  the  means  of  acting  upon  the  subjects  confided  to  them. 
80  long  as  each  Government  depends  upon  its  own  means, 
it  is  independent,,  and  no  longer.     We  already  see  the 
effects  produced  in  some  of  the  States  by  this  anticipated 
reliance  upon  the  national  treasury,     Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  have  contracted  large  debts  for  internal  improvements, 
ftnd  they  are  now  pressing  this  measure  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain money  to  meet  the  annual  interest  falling  due  upon 
their  State  treasuries.    Is  there  not  danger  that  you  will 
place  all  the  States  in  a  similar  condition,  if  you  encou- 
rage them  to  undertake  expensive  internal  improvcments- 
beyond  their  own  means  oi  payment^ 

Further,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  it  will  re- 
tard the  improvement  and  settlement  of  the  Western 
country.  In  what  I  say  upon  .this  subject,  I  know  I  feel, 
and  shall  speak,  as  a  Western  man.  •  There  is  a  greater 
portion  of  my  affections,  of  my  regards,  than  can  exist 
elsewhere.  If  you  say  that  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
(which  is  evidently  the  design  of  this  bill,)  even  of  poor 
quality,  shall  never  be  reduced,  but  at  all  times  remain  at 
the  sum  now  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  several  States,  yon 
ihereby  prevent  a  dense  population,  and  the  cultivation 
of  soil  of  inferior  quality.     It  cannot  be  expected,  under 
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ihi!i  new  system,  that  any  favors  or  imlul^nce  will  ever 
be  extended  to  llie  settlers  in  the  new  States;  a  feeling 
in  opposition  to  a  liberal  spirit  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  new  States  will  be  engendered  in  the  different  States; 
and  avarice,  the  most  unfeeling  passion  that  inhabits  the 
human  breast,  will  forbid  the  distribution  of  favors  amongst 
those  who  most  need  them.  I  readily  admit  that  the  shift- 
ing of  population  from  one  section  of  country  to  another 
does  nut  mcrease  the  population;  but  I  by  no  means  ad- 
mit  that  it  may  not  increase  the  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity. The  Government  owes  it  to  its  citizens,  as  a  duty, 
to  furnish  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  render  them  col- 
lectively and  individually  happy  and  independent.  When 
you  put  it  in  the  power  of^every  man,  however  poor  and 
humble  he  may  be,  to  acquire  a  freehold  of  forty,  eighty, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  the  Government 
has  done  its  duty;  and  if  idle  and  dissipated  men  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves  and  household,  will  not  embrace 
and  enjoy  the  bounty  of  their  country,  the  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  their  failure. 

At  the  last  session  I  was  told  that  my  argument  upon 
thb  subject  was  not  sound,  because  those  who  worked' in 
the  manufactories  were  as  good  citizens  as  those  who 
cultivated  the  soil:  that  may  be  so.     My  principle,  how- 
ever, is  this:  make  your  citizens  independent— and  no 
man  is  so  independent  as  ht  who  gets  his  own  livelihood 
upon  his  own  soil,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  witl  of 
others.     A  man  thus  situated  is  dependent  upon  Provi- 
dence and  his  own  exertions  alone;  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  whim  and  caprice  of. others  by  whom  he  may  be  em- 
ployed: his  livelihood  cannot  be  endangered  by  the  failure 
of  capitalists,  which  is  the  case  with  ail  those  employed 
in  manufacturing  establishments.    I  therefore  prefer  that 
this  Government  should  provide  by  its  laws  that  every 
man  of  industry  may  acquire,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  portion 
of  the  public  domain.     With  respect  to  the  policy  which 
I  advocate — ^taking  oflT  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
old  States — I  can  fully  appreciate  it.     Tennessee  will  be 
deprived  of  many  of  its  most  valuable  citizens;  with  me, 
however,  this  forms  no  objection;  J  will  never  legislate  to 
keep  men  where  they  are,  that  others  may  be  benefited 
by  their  labor.     Should  any  of  my  fcUoWrcitizens  consult 
roe  upon  the  subject  of  their  removal,  my  language  to 
them  w^ould  be,  "  We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  nnd  it 
to  your  interest  to  remain  amongst  us,  because  we  are  un- 
willing to  part  with  you;  but  if  you  can  make  yourself 
mor^  happy  and  imlepcndent,  if  you  can  better  provide 
for  yourselves  and  families'  by  going  to  a  new  country, 
go,  and  prosperity  attend  you."     This  is  the  way  I  feel, 
ami  this  is  Uie  way  I  incline  to  act  towards  the  citizens  of 
my  own  State:  and  why  should  we  feel  any  prejudice 
against  this  policy  ^    Hie  now  waste  lands  are  to  be  the 
homes  of  our  children,  and  childrens*  children;  let  us  then 
adopt  a  liberal  policy  for  their  hnprov^ment.     It  should 
also  he  recollected  that  we  have  a  very  extensive  expos- 
ed frontier  in  the  West;  we  have  gathered  all  the  Indian 
tribes  together;  we  have  concentrated  that  which  makes 
a  forfDidable  force,  which  may,  at  some  future  period,  be 
employed  against  the  United  States.     How  can  we  pro- 
vide against  attacks  from  thrit  quarter  in  any  way  so  enec- 
tually  as  by- having  a  dense  population  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  ^    By  this  means  you  will  also  lessen  the  ex- 
peiuiitures  of  the  Government,  and  give  securitv  to  those 
who  are  now  most  exposed  to  danger.     Another  consi- 
deration of  great  weight  upon  this  subject  is,  that  New 
Ovicans,  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  West,  will  al- 
ways be  tlie  point  of  attack  aimed  at  by  a  powerful  fo- 
reign enemy  with  whom  we  may  be  at  war.     Vhe  best 
security  you  can  afford  it  will  be  found  in  thickly  lining 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  filling  up  the  adjacent 
country  with  freemen  interested  in  the  soil.     An  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  is  now  presented  by  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 


of  Indians.  It  has  been  ssud  that  these  preference  or  oc- 
cupant rights  have  not  proved  beneficial  to  tlie  early  ad- 
venturers of  the  Western  country.  Gentlemen  who  make 
this  statement  possess  less  knowledge  than  I  do,  or  a  dif- 
ferent language  would  be  used  by  them.  The  State  of 
Virginia  gave  to  each  of  the  early  setdera  of  the  now  State 
of  Kentucky  fpur  hundred  acres  of  a  settlement  right, 
and  a  pre-emption  of  a  thousand  acres  adjoining,  at  a  price 
merely  nominal.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  actuated 
by  a  similar  liberal  spirit,  g^ve  a  pre-emption  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  to  each  of  the  early  settlers  in  what 
is  now  West  Tennessee;  and  although  it  is  true  that  but 
few  of  these  inen  remain  at  the  present  day,  having  been 
slain  by  the  hostile  savages,  or  having  died  by  reason  of 
great  Exposure  and  hardships,  and  from  other  causes,  yet 
1  will  venture  to  say  that  the  descendants  of  no  class  of 
men  in  that  vast  region  of  country  are  n;iore  respected, 
or  have  more  distinguished  themselves  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  Have  been  greater  ornaments  to  tlie  benches 
of  justice,  or  have  acquired  more  fame  in  legislative  halls. 
In  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Green  Uiver  country,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  it  was  settled  upon  the  principle 
of  occupancy;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  that  State*  consi- 
dering the  quality  of  the  soil,  which  contains  a  better  or 
more  substantial  population.  As  to  Tennessee,  this  has 
been  her  uniform  policy;  and  by  its  wisdom  we  have 
changed  tenants  and  day-laborers  into  independent  free* 
holders.  lam  inclined  favorably  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  will  vote 
that  each  settler  upon  the  public  domain  sliall  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  right  at  fifly  cents  per  acre,  upon  condition 
that  he  reside  on  it  for  five  years  in  succession:  this  latter 
provision  will  prevent  all  fraud  and  peculation,  and  se- 
cure to  him  who  needs  it  a  home  at  a  cheap  rate.  ^ 

Upon  a  full  view  of  the  whole  subject,  my  reflections 
result  in  this:  that  the  new  States  have  no  exclusive  claim 
to  these  lands,  and  that  the  States,  as  such,  taken  alto- 
gether, have  no  other  claim  to  them  or  their  proceeds 
than  they  have  to  moneys  arising  from  other  sources  of 
revenue;  and,  of  course.  Congress  has  no  power  to  give  it 
to  the  States,  or  to  apply  it  to  any  other  objects  or  purposes 
tlian  tliose  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  constitution. 
By  giving  this  destination  to  this  fund,  we  fulfil  the  de- 
sign and  expectation  of  the  original  donors,  as  well  as  the 
intention  of  the  old  Congress,  to  whom  the  donations 
were  made.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
the  title  to  these  lands  is  transferred  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment, on  which,  by  that  instrument,  the  burden  is  placed 
of  paying  the  national  debt;  of  carrying  on  our  foreign 
intercourse  with  all  nations;  of  raising  and  supporting 
the  army  and  navy;  of  sustaining  the  Executive,  Judicial, 
and  Legislative  branches  of  this  Government.  These  are 
legitim:ite  subjects  of  public  expenditure,  and  to  these 
should  this  fund  be  applied;  the^  arc  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  and  therefore  withm  the  meaning  of  the 
deeds  of  cession.  Upon  the  subject  of  graduating  the 
price,  I  think  the  Government  should  adopt  the  same 
rule  which  any  prudent  man, who  owned  a  large  quantity 
of  land,  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it,  would  pursue;  that 
would  certainly  be  to  lower  the  price,  whenever  all  the 
lands  of  first  quality  were  sold,  and  he  could  not  find 
purchasers  who  would  buy  lands  of  inferior  quality  at  the 
price  ori^nally  fixed,  after  the  public  lands  have  remain- 
ed in  market  at  the  minimum  price  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Surely  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  ofler  them  at 
a  lower  rate;  this  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the 
General  Government,  but  the  advantage  to  the  new 
States  would  be  incalculable,  as  thereby  the  whole  lands 
within  their  respective  limits  would  become  subject  to 
State  taxation.  I,  therefore,  am  willing  at  this  time  to 
vote  for  giving  settlement  rights  to  occupants  at  fiAy 
cents  per  acre,  and  to  graduate  the  price  according  to 
the  different  qualities  of  land,  and  to  reject  at  once  the 
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proposition  contained  in  the  original  bill.  Still,  my  im- 
pression is  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  act  finally 
upoa  the  subject.  At  the  next  session  of.  Cong^ss  the 
new  States  will  have  a  full  representation  in  the  other 
House.  They  are  more  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  than  the  other  States.  I  am  willing  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  additioni\1  nu^ibers.  It  has  been 
urged  that  this  subject  has  been  before  Congress  at  the 
last  session;  that  it  was  then  amplp^  discussed;  that  the 
different  able  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  have  been  published 
and  submitted  to  the  people  fur  their  consideration.  This 
is  all  true;  but  has  the  subject  been  considered?  Has  it 
been  decided  by  the  people?  I  think  not.  It  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  all-absprbing  topic  of  the  Presidential 
election.  That,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  every 
other  consideration.  I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to  vote 
for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  this  biH,  whenever  that 
motion  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then,  with  a  view  to  perfect  the 
original  bill  before  the  question  was  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment, proposed  to  add  several  additional  sections,  pro- 
Tiding  fcr  a  ^^radual  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  remaining  unsold  for  a  specified  period  afler  being 
brought  into  market;  granting  pre-emptions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  providing  for  continuing  the  surveys 
and  guarantying  to  the  new  States  that  the  present 
minimum  price  of  the  public  lands  shall  not  be  increased 
during  the  existence  of  the  proposed  law* 

Mr.  CLAY  opposed  this  amendment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter  clause. 

Afler  a  few  observations  by  Messrs.  BLACK,  POIN- 
DEXTER, BUCKNER,  and  KING,  the  Senate,  without 
taking  the  question,  adjourned. 

FbIDAT,  jAirVABT  18. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCKNER,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  providing  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Cumberland  Rood, irom  Vandalia,  in  Illinois,  to  Jefferson 
City,  in  Missouri. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bbvtok,  to  insert  the  words,  **  and  thence  to  the  Western 
frontier  of  Missouri,  in  the  direction  of  the  militai-y  post, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river*' — 

Mr.  SMITH  suggested  the  propriety  of  authorizing 
the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Vandalia  to  **  some 
point"  in  Missouri.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  contem- 
plated military  road,  but  he  thought  that  the  provi- 
sion which  reauired  that  the  road  should  be  continued 
to  Jefferson  City  might  endanger  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  to  advocate  the  amendment  which 
he  had  proposed  when  the  bill  was  last  under  considera- 
tion. The  bill  proposed  to  extend  the  road  to  the  seat  of 
Government  in  Missouri;  the  amendment  which  he  hacl 
offered  proposed  to  continue  it  to  the  Western  frontier 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  direction  to  Fort  I^eaven- 
worth,  and  toTthe  intersection  of  the  route  for  tlie  cara- 
vans from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe.  He  exhibited  a  map 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  War  OfHce,  showing  the 
position  of  the  military  post,  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansus,  and  proximate  to  the  State  line, 
and  the  course  and  bearing  of  the  Santa  F^  road,  as 
marked  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  showed,  also,  the  course  of  the  proposed  road 
by  the  seat  of  Government  in  Missouri,  and  considered 
the  part  which  the  amendment  proposed  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  great  road  from  Washington  City  to  Santa 
F^,  the  two  ends  of  which  had  been  either  made  or 
BQirked  out  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  only  the 


link  in   Missouri  remaining  to  be  filled  up  to  complete 
the  longest  line  of  road  miide  by  any  Government  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.     The '  part  of  the  road 
which  would  extend  to  the  Western  frontier  of  Missouri 
was  strictly  and  correctly  a  military  way,  leading  to  a 
frontier  covered  by  Indian  tribes  which  the  Government 
was  accumulating  there,  and  to  a  fort  at  which  a  garrison 
of  regular  soldiers  'and  a  company  of  United  States' 
rangers  were  now  stationed.    It  was  the  principal  fort 
on  that  frontier,  and  intended  for  a  permanent  position/ 
A  road  to  such  a  frontier,  and  to  such, a  post,  was  a  mili- 
tary road  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  was  better  enti- 
tled to  the  care  of  the  Federal  Government  than  the 
military  road  in  Maine  to  the  Hill  of  Mars,  impoung  as 
that  road  might  seem,  from  leading  to  an  eminence  which 
imported  to  be  the  residence  of  the  ancient  gt>d  of  war. 
The  Indians  at  this  day,  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri, 
were  once  more  formidable  to  the  people  of  that  State  than 
Mars  could  be  to  the  people  of  Maine;  and  the  Mars  Hill 
road  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  repeated  appropriations 
of  public  money.     In  1828,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
voted  to  make  it;  in  1829,  the  sum  of  ^2,933  was  voted 
for  completing  it,  in  1830,  the  sum  of  $47,451  to  com* 
plete  it;  in  1831,  $500  more  were  granted  to  complete 
it;  and  in  1832,  the  sum  of  $21,000.  was  voted  for  repair < 
and  improvements  upon  it.  Mr.  B.said  there  was  another 
view  to  be  taken  of  these  two^  roads:  that  of  Maine 
traversed  no  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
that  of  Missouri  would  traverse  the  centre  of  a  State 
containing  thirty-six  millions  of  acres  of  federal  land, 
paying  no  tax  to  the  State,  and  receiving  an  incr^eased 
value  from  all  the  roads  which  the  State  made.     It  was 
an  acknowledged  principle  witlithe  Federal  Government, 
that,   as  the  principal  landholder  in  the  new  States,  it 
should  contribute  to  the  construction  of  their  roads  and 
canals;  and,  on  this  principle,  about  one  millhm  of  acres 
had  been  granted  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  nearly  half  a 
million  to  each  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Alabama.   Missouri  was  one  of  those  which  had  received 
neither  land  nor  money  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  construction  of  her  highways,  and  the  bill  which 
he  (Mr.B.)  had  brought  in  at  the  last  session  to  make 
her  a  grant  of  half  a  million  of  acres  was  snatched  out  of 
his  hand,  And  clapped  into  that  univeraal  combination 
bill,  commonly  called  the  land  bill,  which  was  to  pay  its 
way  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  dealing  out 
land  and  money  to  the  right  and  lef^  till  an  interest  was 
created  strong  enough  to  carry  it  through.    Mr.  B.  hoped 
it  never  would  g^t  through,  although  his  own  bill  was 
now  in  it,  and  trusted  that  his  bill  would  be  allowed  to 
come  out  from  the  company  into  which  it  had  been  pressed, 
and  take  its  fate  in  a  separate  vote  upon  its  own  merits, 
as  all  the  bills  for  granting  lands  to  the  other  States  had 
done.     Mr.  B.  said  that  Missouri  had  received  nothing  in 
money  for  the  construction  of  roads  or  canals.     She  had 
been  equally  unfortunate  in  her  applications  to  Congress 
for  grants  of  money  or  land.    ^About  a  million  of  dollars 
were  annually  voted  for  objects  of  internal  improvement^ 
no  part  of  it  went  to  Missouri;  very  little  to  any  part  of 
the    South  or  West.     The   Northeast  was   the   grand 
absorbent  of  the  whole;  and  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, invented  for  the  benefit  of  the   West,  and 
proclaimed  to  be  the  true  means  of  getting  a  portion  of 
the  public  money  disbursed  in  the  West  to  counterbalance 
the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  sea-board  for  light- 
houses, navy  yards,  ships,and  fortifications,  had  turned  out 
to  be   nothing  but  an  ilkision  to  the  West,  and  a  new 
and  enormous  drain  of  money  to  the  Northeast.  Another 
bill  is  now  presented  in  favor  of  Missouri;  the  reasons  for 
it  are  numerpus,  cogent,  and  unanswerable;  and  it  resteil 
with  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  to  say  whether 
it  should  be  passed .    This  bill  proposed  the  extension  of 
the  road  to  the  seat  of  Government  in  Missouri;  the 
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amendment  which  be  ofTered  proposed  to  continue  it  to 
the  frontier  of  the  State,  covered  with  insidioua  savages, 
to  a  nulituy  post  which  needed  a  communication  with 
the  centre- of  the  State,  and  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Sants  F^  rosd,  annually  travelled  by  the  caravans  of 
Missouri.  The  fate  of  this  application  would  depend 
upon  those  who  were  the  advocates  of  internal  improve- 
ment. Many  members  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  these  improvements;  of  course  their  votes  could 
not  be  looked  for;  to  those  who  admitted  the  power,  and 
advocated  the  system,  and  voted  a  million  annually  for 
improvements  in  other  quarters,  the  fate  of  this  applica- 
6on  must  be  committed. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  thought  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bewtox]  conflicted  with  those  advanc- 
ed yesterday  by  Mr.  Gruitdt.  The  argument  of  the 
latter  gentleman  was  more  in  unison  with  what  was  con- 
sidered orthodox  in  a  certain  quarter,  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  subject  of  the  nationality, 
&c.  of  a  particular  class  of  internal  improvements.  He 
r^^ted  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  not  in 
his  seat,  as  he  might  feel  bound  to  vindicate  his  views  on 
this  subject.  There  was  a  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate^  however,  (the  land  bill^)  which,  if  adopted,  would 
relieve  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of  making  nice 
dislinctionB  on  the  subject  of  the  nationality  of  this  or 
that  improvement.  Until  that  measure  was  disposed  of, 
he  confldered  it  unnecessary  to  act  on  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  he  therefore  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
Mr.  SMITH  woul^l  vote  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  toble  for 
a  difierent  reason;  he  ifished  further  time  to  examine  the 
subject,  particularly  the  am<mdment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bbittok.] 

Mr.  BUCKNER  requested  that  the  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  oa  the  table  should  be  withdrawn  for  a  moment;  which 
b^ng  don^* 

Mr.  BUCKNER  expressed  a  hope  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  fiotber  postponed.    It  had  been  some  time  before 
the  Senate,  and  contained  a  plain  proposition,  involving 
no  new  principle.    He  could  see  no  reason  why  thi»  bill 
should  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  land  bill,  or  any  other 
favorite  measure.  I'here  seemed  to  have  been  a  species  of 
discipline  and  training  connected  with  this  land  bill,  which 
wiTs  disreputable,  and  at  war  with  a  free  and  fair  course 
of  Iccisfaition.     Every  important  measure  which  came  up 
was£mwn  within  the  vortex  of  the  land  bill,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  gotten  up  principally  with  a  view 
to  rivet  upon  the  country  the  present  tariff.     He  warned 
gentlemen  that  this  course  might  be  attended  with  a  dif- 
ferent effect  from  that  which  was  intended.   He  had  him- 
self been  an  advocate  of  the  tariff;  but  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  sustain  it  by  an  unjust,  and  sordid,  and  corrupt 
course  of  legislation,  he  warned  gentlemen  to  beware  of 
the  consequences.     Was  it  desir^  that  the  present  bill 
should  be  postponed,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might  re- 
venge themselves  for  the  vote  which  its  friends  might 
tluijk  proper  to  give  on  the  land  bill?    This  was  certainly 
an  unjust  course  of  proceeding.     If  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  ^should  fail,  he  wished  it  remembered  that  it 
had  perished  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had  given  hiKli 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.    Shall  those 
who  first  stood  forth  the  advocates  of  internal  improve- 
ments be  the  first  to  destroy  their  own  offspring?    This 
was  unnatural.     He  preferred  that  every  measure  should 
be  tested  by  its  own  merits,  unconnected  with  any  other 
Mbjeet.    A  different  course  of  legislation  was  unwise  and 
improper,  if  not  dishonest .  « 

He  had  no  objection  that  tlie  bill  should  lie  on  the  table, 
to  allow  any  gentleman  an  opportunity  for  examination; 
but  protested  against  postponing  it,  for  the  reasons  which 
had  been  assigned  by  tfie  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  CaAMBEns.] 
The  bill  was  then  hud  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  special  order  of  the 
day,  being  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 

The  question  pending  bein|^  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
PoiNDEXTSR  to  amcud  the  original  bill — 

Mr.  MOORE  moved  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  Monday,  on  account  principally  of 
the  indisposition,  and  consequent  absence,  of  a  member 
who  was  desirous  to  record  his  vote  against  the  original  bill. 
Mr.  CLAY  suggested  that  there  was  also  a  Senator  on 
the  other  side  absent;  but  that  he  would  rather  hazard  the 
loss  of  the  bill  than  postpone  it  any  longer.  He  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  postponement, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  POINDEXTEK  stated  that  he  bad  not  been  as  yet 
enabled  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  acquire  from  documents  to  which  he  desired  to 
refer.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  national  importance,  and 
he  thought  it  improper  to  hasten  a  decision.  In  addition 
to  these  considerations,  he  much  wished  to  give  his  views 
of  it,  but  was  at  this  moment  laboring  under  ii  violent 
attack  of  cold.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
would  be  postponed  till  Monday,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
other  House  would  not  go  into  an  examination  of  this  mat-  * 
ter  until  the  tariff  question  should  be  disposetl  of. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  postpone, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas.— Messra.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tip- 
ton, Tyler,  White,  Wright.— 22. 

Nats. — Messra.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dick- 
erson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Bobbins, 
Ruggles,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman, 
Webster.— 22. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  lost,  (the  Senate  being 
equally  divided  upon  it.) 

Mr.  KING  then  addressed  the  Senate,  at  length,  in 
opposition  to  the  original  bill,  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  spoke  in  reply. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  until  Monday,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  move  that,  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

Mr..  CLAY  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered . 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said  a  few  words  in  favor  of  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  objected  to  any  other  adjournment 
than  from  day  to  day,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
business.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  a  strong  disposition 
to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi.    He  then  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Saturuat,  Januart  19. 
*  EVIDENCE  OF  CLAIMS, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SMITH,  the  previous  ordera  were 
postponed,  and  the  Senate  proceedeil  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  SecreUry  of  State  to  de- 
liver to  the  commissionera  under  the  French  treaty  the 
evidences  of  any  claims  delivered  to  and  rejected  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  Spanish  treaty. 

The  resolution  having  been  read  a  second  time,  it  was 
taken  up  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SMn'H  then  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
had,  in  reporting  this  resolution,  departed  a  little  from 
the  regular  rule.    The  committee  had  been  instructed 
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to  inquire  into  the  expediency -of  employing  clerks  to 
make  copies  of  these  documents.  They  had  made  in- 
quiry  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  cost  of  maJdng 
these  copies,  and  are  told  that  it  would  amount  to  $10,600. 
Other  inquiries  which  were  made  resulted  in  a  conTiction 
that  the  mode  suggested  by  the  resolution  would  be  the 
roost  convenient  and  the  most  prompt,  and  one  which  the 
Secretary  had  stated  as  giving  him  sufHcient  authority  to 
deliver  over  the  originals. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  that  tlie  committee  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  to  them. 
They  were  required  to  make  an  appropriation  for  th^ 
necessary  clerks.  It  was  true  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  expense  if  the  originals  were  handed 
over  to  the  commissioners;  but  the  question  was  whether 
this  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty  with  Spain  ^ 
If  it  could,  the  Secretary  had  the  power  of  handing  over 
the  papers;  if  he  had  it  not,  the  Senate  could  not  gfive  it  to 
him.     He  should,  therefore,  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  S  PRAGUE  said  he  l>ad  always  been -of  the  opinion 
that  the  construction  of  the  treatv  which  required  these 
papers  to  be  kept  in  any  particular  building  was  a  very 
limited  one.  He  did  not  understand  that  they  were  pa- 
pers over  which  Spain  could  have  any  control.  They 
are  the  documents  relating  to  claims  which  had  been  dis- 
allowed. Spain  could  hardly  expect  that  we  should  re- 
tain documents  of  this  character  forever.  She  could  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  If  the  narrow  construc- 
tion to  which  he  referred  was  to  be  adhered  to,  why 
couKl  not  the  commissioners  sit  in  rooms  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State?  He  presumed  that  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this.  But  believing  that  there  could  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  this,  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution.' 

Mr.  KANJ^  thought  the  only  question  was,  whether  it 
is  necessary  that  these  documents  should  be  where  they 
would  be  submitted  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the 
commissioners?  If  so,  and  if  copies  would  not  answer, 
and  the  Secretary  could  not  let  the  originals  g^  from  his 
custody  without  this  resolution  was  passed,  it  ought  to  pass . 

Mr.  SMITH  and  Mr.  FORSYTH  reiterated  what  they 
had  before  stated.  > 

Mr.  SIL.SBEE  expressed  his  inability  to  discover  how 
it  was  pos»ble  that  the  treaty  of  Florida  could  have  any 
more  enect  on  these  papers  than  on  any  of  the  claims  put 
in  for  indemnity  against  spoliations  committed  by  the 
French  previous  to  1800.  The  documents  referred  to 
captures  condemned  in  French  ports,  and  the  claims 
founded  on  them  had  been  rejected.  Now,  to  establish 
these  claims  against  France,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
these  documents.  The  Secretary  does  not  reel  himself  at 
liberty  to  give  them  up.  This  was  very  hard  on  the  claim- 
ants, and  in  sonle  way  or  other  they  ought  to  be  relieved . 
He  should  therefore  vote  for  the  resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  FOOT,  the  resolution  was  amended 
by  adding  the  words: 

"  Which  evidences  shall  be  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  when  the  commission  shall  expire." 

The  resolution  was  then  reported  as  amended,  and  the 
amendment  having  been  concurred  in,  the  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time. 

PUBLIC  LANDS . 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  Of  the  public  lands,  the  question  being  on  Mr. 
FoiNDXXTxn's  amendment. 

After  the  failure  of  a  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  to 
Monday — 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  rose  and  said:  Mr.  President,  I 
should  not  have  risen  to  partake  of  the  debate  on  the 
interesting  question  brought  before  the  Senate  by  the 
bill  on  your  table,  especially  afler  the  very  able  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 


Kentucky,  who  introduced  the  bill  at  the  last  and  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  but  for  the  deep  interest 
which  my  immediate  constituents  have  in  the  final  dispo- 
sition which  may  be  made  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  in  common  with  all  the  new  States  of  the  confede* 
racy,  and  the  high  obligation  which  devolves  on  me,  as 
a  Senator  from  one  of  these  new  States,  to  vindicate 
their  interests  and  advance  their  prosperity,  on  all  pro- 
per occasions,  not  inconsistent  with  justice^to  the  other 
members  of  the  Union. 

I  am  admonished  by  tlie  state  of  my  health,  as  well  as 
by  the  annety  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  Senate, 
to  bring  tliis  discussion  to  a  close,  of  the  propriety,  and 
I  may  add  the  necessity,  of  confining  my  remarks  within 
the  narrowest  limits  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  permit.  The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  brings 
the  great  question  of  the  public  lands  distinctly  before 
Congress;  and,  besides  the  notice  which  he  takes  of  the 
various  propositionp  heretofore  submitted  for  an  equita- 
ble and  proper  disposal  of  these  lands,  he  recommends 
for  our  consideration  a  specific  plan,  resulting  from  his 
own  reflections  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  remarks,  take  occasion  to  contrast  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  endeavor  to  show 
the  ^ects  of  each  system  on  the  general  welfare  and 
future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  tliis  roost 
important  branch  of  national  wealth  and  internal  policy. 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  consent,  in  the  arrjingement  of  this 
difficult  and  perplexing  question,  to  stop  at  the  mere 
point  of  distribution,  however  much  J  may  approve  the 
measure.  I  desire  to  go  further,  and  provide  at  once 
for  the  poor  emigrants,  by  securing  to  those  who  actu- 
ally inhabit  and  cultivate  a  tract  of  land  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity, fora  number  of  years,  to  be  specified,  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  at  a  moderate  price,  to  the  land  so  inhabited 
and  cultivated.  I  wish  also  to  incorporate  in  any  bill 
which  may  be  passed  a  provision  for  an  equitable  gra- 
duation of'^the  minimum  price  at  which  the  public  lands 
are  no^  directed  by  law  to  be  sold,  and  thereby  place 
lands  of  inferior  quality  at  a  rate  which  may  induce  men 
in  rooderate  circumstances  to  purchase  and  cultivate 
them.  Witlv  these  salutary  modifications,  the  system  of 
distribution  proposed  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
old  but  the  new  States  of  the  confederacy.  )t  will  do 
justice  to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and  on  that  foun- 
dation alone  can  yre  hope  to  inspire  confidence  and  give 
durability  to  the  plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  into 
effect,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
The  origin  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  eminent 
domain  seems  to  be  generally  conceded.  On  this  point 
tliere  exist  but  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  honorable  Senators  who  have  preced- 
ed me  in  this  discussion. 

The  sources  from  which  our  title  has  sprung  may  be 
divided  into  tlie  three  following  classes: 

1st.  Voluntary  cessions  from  the  States  having  within 
tkieir  chartered  limits  a  large  extent  of  waste  and  unap- 
propriated territory. 

2d.  Cessions  from  the  States,  founded  on  purchase,  for 
a  valuable  consideration. 

3d.  Cessions  from  foreign  nations  since  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  founded  on  purchase,  for  a  valua- 
ble consideration. 

In  this  latter  class  I'do  not  include  purchases  from  the 
Indian  tribes  or  nations,  because  the  right  of  soil  in 
the  United  States  existed  prior  to  these  purchases, 
and  no  other  title  has  ever  been  recognised  in  the  In- 
dian tribes  but  the  ri^ht  of  occupancy,  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  extinguished  by  the  numerous  Indian 
treaties  which  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  archives  of  the 
Government. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  these  various  cessions,  and 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  made,  in  connexion 
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with  the  laws  which  havis  been  enacted  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  both  under  the  old  confederation  and  the  ex- 
bting;  constitution. 

But  before  I  enter  into  this  examination,  I  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate  while  I  take  a  very  brief  notice 
of  what  I  consider  an  erroneous  opipion  wliich  several 
honorable  Senators  have  expressed  in  relation  to  the 
title  to  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  in  the  United 
States,  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  alleged  that  these  lands 
were  won  by  the  common  arms,  and  therefore  became  the 
common  property  of '  all  the  States  of  the  confederacy. 
From  this  opinion  I  must  be  permitted,  without  intending 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  it  has  been  advanced, 
or  the  high  authority  by  which  it  is  maintained,  to  enter 
my  entire  di!»ent. 

By  the  war  of  the  revolution  the  united  arms  of  the 
colonies  conquered  .and  gained  their  liberties  and  inde> 
pendeoce  on  the  mother  country. 

These  were  acknowledged  by  the  British  Monarch 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  on  the  3d  day  of 
September,  1783,  which  fully  recognised  each  separate 
colony  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  by  name,  as  they 
were  respectively  formed  by  their  ancient  charters. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  did  not  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation;  but  the 
thirteen  colonies  were,  by  that  instrument,  declared  to  be 
thirteen  separate  and  independent  States;  they  were 
treated  with  as  such,  and  as  such  they  confederated  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  common  defence. 

The  treaty  made  no  cessions  of  the  crown  lands,  in  right 
of  conquest,  either  to  the  States  individually,  or  to  the 
cdnfederacy;  they  were  left  precisely  on  the  footing  in 
which  they  stood  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  each  look- 
ed to  their  antecedent  charters,  defining  the  boundaries 
asnfiied  to  them  by  the  parent  country.  I,  therefore, 
hold  it  to  be  clear  and  undeniable,  that,  as  the  several 
States  united  contributed  both  in  men  and  money  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  end  of  conquering  their  in- 
dependence, each  became  a  separate  sovereignty  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and,  within  their  respective 
Irinits,  each  might  dispose  of  its  unappropriated  domain 
without  interruption  or  restraint  from  the  otlier  States, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  could  have  exercised  that  power 
while  we  remained  in  a  colonial  condition. 

If  any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  this  principle  dur- 
ing the  revdlutionary  war,  it  has  been  since  entirely  re- 
moved; and  the  right  of  each  State  to  the  waste  lands 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  each  is  recognised  and  con- 
ceded by  the  application  made  to  the  States  by  the  old 
Congress,  acting  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  for 
cessions  of  these  lands,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
Union,  and  the  subsequent  ratification  by  Congress  of 
those  cessions,  on  the  conditions  therein  expressed,  as 
they  were  respectively  made  by  the  State  Legislatures; 
and  this  opinion  is  still  more  strongly  enforced .  by  the 
purchase  of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  now  form- 
ed into  two  new  and  flourishing  States,  from  Georgia,  in 
the  year  1802,  for  which  the  United  States  paid  to  that 
SUte  the  large  sum  of  $1 ,250,000. 

Considering,  then,  the  seVeral  deedH  of  cession  made  by 
the  States  as  the  basis  of  our  title  to  the  lands  which  re- 
mia  waste  and  unappropriated  within  their  bounda- 
ries, 1  ihall  proceed,  sir,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
these  dee<ls  of  cession,  the  g^eat  purposes  for  which 
they  were  made,  and  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  grantors. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  colonies,  by  which  they  united  in  the  great  strug- 
gle against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  King  and 
Psrliament  of  Great  Britain;  and,  in  announcing  to  the  civil- 
i2ed  world  that  they  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free. 


sovereign,  and  independent  States,  they  solemnly  pledg- 
ed to  each  other  '*  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,"  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  independence 
thus  declared  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  mother 
country,  or  of  any  other  power  wiiatsoever,  by  which 
their  liberties  might  be  assailed  or  endangered.  This 
memorable  and  solemn  act  was  promulgated  only  a  short 
time  before  the  articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  on, 
1>y  the  same  patriotic  body,  and  transmitted  to  the  rcspect- 
ive  State  Legislatures  for  their  assent  and  ratification. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  progressed,  but  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  favorable 
termination  engaged  the  attention  and  excited  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  Congress  and  the  country  at  larg^ .  Amidst 
the  numerous  difficulties  by  which  this  noble  band  ofpntri- 
ots  were  surrounded,  the  scanty  means  on  which  they  were 
compelled  to  rely  to  supply  the  indispensable  wants  of  tlie 
army,  the  absence  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  and  the 
depression  of  public  credit,  their  attention  was  very  natural- 
ly and  properly  turned  to  the  wilderness  of  the  West;  and 
the  vast  uncultivated  domains  in  these  regioas  were  looked 
to  as  a  fund  out  of  which  to  compensate,  at  a  future  day, 
the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  war-worn  veterans  who 
so  triumphantly  fought  our  battles  in  the  field,  and  as  a 
permanent  resource  on  which  we  might  safely  depend 
for  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  enormous  debt  incur- 
red in  athieving  the  glorious  result  by  which  we  became 
a  free  people . 

The  hopes  of  the  army,  throughout  the  whol^  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  of  the  militia,  called  into  service  on 
sudden  emergencies  by  the  States,  were  animated  and  cher-  ^ 
ished  by  the  pledges  which  were  from  time  to  time  made, 
that  so  soon  as  the  great  object  for  which  they  so  freely 
shed  their  blood  was  attained,  destitute  as  the^  were  of  the 
ordinary  subsistence  and  means  of  comfort  in  the  tented 
ffeld,  and  their  hajd  earnings  paid  in  a  depreciated  pa- 
per currency,  the  most  liberal  grants  of  land  would  be 
made  to  them  by  Congress,  to  which  they  might  retire 
when  peace  should  be  restored  to  the  country,  and  their 
toils  ended  by  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence 
as  one  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  pledges  were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  trans- 
fers which  it  was  believed  would  be  readily  made  for  the 
general  g^od,  by  each  State,  of  their  domains  which  re- 
mained unreclaimed  by  the  hand  of  industry,  and  untrod- 
den by  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man. 

Appeals  were  sent  forth  by  Congress  to  the  States 
for  tne  consummation  of  these  just  and  benevolent  in- 
tentions towards  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  whidi 
were  answered  by  a  patriotic  surrender  of  their  title  to 
those  lands,  which  have  since  been  appropriated,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design  of  the  parties,  in  satisfaction  of 
militiry  grants  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
articles  of  confederation  for  several  years  were  suspended 
on  the  issue  of  this  important  question;  and  Maryland,  the 
last  State  by  which  they  were  ratified,  did  not  accede  to 
them  until  the  year  1781,  about  one  year  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  New  York  took  the  lead  in  offering  to 
cede  her  waste  lands  to  be  applied  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  all  the  States.  In  March,  1780,  the  Legislature  of 
that  patriotic  State  passe«k  a  resolve,  part  of  which  I 
beg  leave  to  read  to  the  Senate.  Tl)e  preamble  contains 
a  summary  of  the  causes  which  induced  the  Legislature, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  New  York,  to  authorize  their 
delegates  in  Congress^  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  make  the 
proposed  cession  to  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified in  the  act .  And,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted 
and  declared,  "that  the  territory  which  maybe  ceded 
••  or  relinquished  by  virtue  of  this  act,  either  with  rc- 
««  spect  to  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  right  or  pre-emp- 
*<  tion  of  soil  only,  shall  be  and  inure  for  the  use  and 
**  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become 
**  members  of  the  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  and 
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*'  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever."  Congress  re- 
ferred this  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  together 
with  other  papers  relating  to  the  same  subject,  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  who  made  thereon  a  detailed  report,  con- 
cluding with  the  foUowing  resolution: 

**Il€tohedf  That  copies  of  the  several  papers  referred 
to  the  committee  be  transmitted,  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States;  and  that  it 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  those  States  who  have 
claims  to  the  Western  country  to  pass  such  laws,  and 
give  their  delegates  in  Congress  such  powers,  as  may 
effectually  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ra,tification 
of  the  articles  of  confederation;  and  that  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  be  earnestly  requested  to  authorize  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  said  articles." 

This  report  was  considered,  and  adopted  by  the  dele- 

fates  from  each  State  in  Gongreas  assembled  on  the  46th 
ay  of  September,  1780.  Subsequent  to  these  proceed- 
ings, and  during  the  same  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1780,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  which  de- 
clares, <*that  the  unappropriated  lands  which  may  be 
ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States  by  any  particu- 
lar State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
of  the  6th  day  of  September  last,  shall  be  disposed  of 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

A  deed  of  cession  from  New  York  was  executed  by 
three  of  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  that  State,  on  the 
1st  day  of  March  - 1781,  on  condition  that  the  territory 
ceded  dr  relinquished  shall  be  and  inure  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  and  for  no 
other  use  dr  purpose  whatsoever."  And  further,  that 
the  lands  thus  ceded  shall  be  *<  granted,  disposed  of,  and 
appropriated  in  such  manner  otily  as  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States  shall  order  and  direct." 

The  cession  made  by  Virginia  of  her  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  then  an  uncultivated  wilderness, 
inhabited  only  by  the  savage  tribes  of  that  region,  but 
which  has  since  been  formed  into  three  large  and  well 
populated  States  of  the  Union,  was  not  finally  completed 
and  accepted  by  Congress  until  tlie  year  1784.  The  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  cession  of 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  a  reservation  for  bounty 
lands  to  be  granted  to  the  troops  of  that  State,  who  were 
placed  on  the  continental  establishment.  All  the  lands 
within  the  ceded  territory,  not  reserved  for  specified  pur- 
poses, were  to  be  considered  a  '*  common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become,  members  of  th&  confederation,  or 
in  federal  alliance  of  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  respective  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  futhfully  and  bona 
fidt  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever."  On  these  conditions  the  cession 
wa»>accepted  by  Congress,  and  thereby  they  became  ob- 
ligatory on  both  parties  to  the  contract.  The  following 
cessions  were  made  and  accepted  subsequent  to  those 
already  noticed  from  New  York  and  Virginia: 

By  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1785;  by 
Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1785|  and  of 
what  is  called  the  Western  reserve, on  the  SOth  day  of  May, 
1800;  by.South  Carolina,  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1787; 
by  North  Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1790.  The 
above  enumeration  comprises  all  the  voluntary  cessions  of 
territory  made  by  the  States  to  the  United  States,  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  existing  eon- 
stitution.  The  conditions  annexed  to  each  grant  are  of 
the  same  general  character,  and  each  stipulates  that  the 
lands  ceded  shall  be  and  inure  to  the  common  benefit  of 
all  the  States. 

The  powers  of  Congress  under  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration did  not  authorize  that  body  to  make  any  other* dis- 
position of  the  ceded  territory  than  such  as  accorded  with 


the  limitations  expressed  in  tlie  several  deeds  of  cession^. 
The  grantees  could  only  use  tire  thing  granted  according 
to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  g^ntors.  This  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  public  lands,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tut  too .  The  States  collectively  were  the  joint  owners  of  this 
immense  real  estate,  but  were  restricted  in  the  disposal  of 
it  to  certain  specified  objects,  from  which  they  could  not 
depart  without  a  manifest  violation  of  the  contract  with 
the  parties  under  whom  tl\py  claimed  the  right  of  soil. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  delegates  of  the  re- 
spective'States,  constituting  the  representation  of  both  the 
grantors  and  the  grantees,  all  equally  interested  in  any 
regulation  which  might  be  deemed  expedient  in  reference 
to  the  future  disposition  which  might  be  made  of  the  com- 
mon fiind,  met  in  the  fity  of  Philadelphia,  with  power  to 
revise  and  amend  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  en- 
large and  modify  them,  so  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
of  the  States,  to  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  < '"promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 
This  body  of  men,  bringing  with  them  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  State  Legislatures  by  whom  they  had  beeiv 
appointed,  took  this  important  subject  of  the  public 
lands  into  their  serious  consideration,  and,  with  full 
power  to  act  in  this  matter  for  the  States  which  they  re- 
spectively represented,  thought  proper  to  change  the  con- 
ditions on  which  these  lands  had  been  ceded  to  the  Unit-  ' 
ed  States,  by  a  speqial  provision,  which  vested  in  Con- 
gress a  plenary  power  to  dispose  of  tliem  as  they  might 
deem  most  beneficial,  and  best  calculated  to  promote  the  • 
general  good  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  under  the  articles  of 
confederation.  Congress  bad  no  power  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  se- 
veral States  for  local  or  internal  purposes,  to  make  grants 
to  the  new  States  whensoever  they  might  be  introduced 
into  the  Union,  or  to  make  donations  to  individuals  or  to 
bodies  corporate.    Nor,  indeed,  could  any  power  be  ex- 
ercised distinct  from  such  as  weK  contained  in  the  deeds 
of  cession.    But  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  any  legal  or  mo- 
ral principle,  that  the  parties  to  an  instrument  containing 
specified  limitations  and  conditions  may,  at  any  time,  by 
mutual   consent,  either   enlarge   or  abolish  altogether 
these  .limitations  and  conditions,  and  that' such  m^iifica- 
tions  of  the  pre-existing  rights  of  the  parties  will  be  as 
binding  and  oblis^tory  upon  them  as  if  it  had  constituted 
a  part  of  the  ori^nal  contract  between  them.  The  States 
for  whose  common  benefit  these  voluntary  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory had  been  made  on  the  conditions  therein  express- 
ed, and  who  were  alone  interested  in  any  and  every  ques- 
tion which  might  arise  under  them,  met  face  to  face,  by 
their  delegates  in  the  National  Convention;  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  deeds  of 
cession,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  power  in  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  public  domain,  except  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  designated  by  the  grantors,  after  the 
mature  consideration  w»nch  the  importance  of  the  interest 
involved  demanded,  and  doubtless  received,  recommend- 
ed to  their  respective  States  the  adoption  of  the  following 
provision  in  the  new  constitution,  wtiich  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  republic: 

Art.  4,  sec.  3.  «  The  Cong^ss  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needftil  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or 
any  particular  State ." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  North 
Carolina  came  in  and  made  a  voluntary  cesnon  of  her  sur- 
plus territory  to  the  United  States,  on  conditions  which,  be- 
ing carried  intoefiect,  rendered  the  6eflnona)f  no  value  to 
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proportion  of  the  ceded  territory  was  covered  by  g^nts  and 
wamnts  issued  by  North  Carolina  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  that  State  in  the  continental  line,  who  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  All  the  lands  which  were  not  co- 
vered by  grants  of  this  description  have  been  disposed  of, 
for  purposes  of  benevolent  donations  to  individual  settlers, 
and  concessions  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  which  they 
are  situated;  and,  as  yet,  no  part  of  them  has  been  sold 
or  appropriated  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States. 
la  1302,  the  purchase  from  Georgia  was  effected,  and,  in 
the  following  7'M1'»  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the 
Government  of  France,  which,  including  the  acquisition 
of  Florida,  under  the  treaty  .with  Spain  in  1819,  comprises 
the  entire  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  right 
of  purdiase.  Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  by  the  article  of  the  constitution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  lands  ceded  to  the  Govern- 
rnent  have,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  been  sur- 
veyed and  sold,  and  the  netik  proceeds  applied,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  Stales,  to  the^aymeiit  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  current  expenses  which  might  accrue  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government.  Thus  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  grantees  in  the  voluntary  cessions,  and  the 
stipub^ns  in  the  treaties  of  cession  from  Georgia  and 
foreign  Powers,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
moiiey  arimng  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  has 
been  applied  to  theg^eneral  purposes  of  the  treasury  from 
the  commencement  of  theGovernment  up  to  the  present 
time. 

And  now,  sir,  the  national  debt  is  paid;  the  great  debt 
of  the  revolution  is  finally  discharged;  the  country  finds 
kself  entirely  absolved  from  all  the  obligations  incurred 
in  that  arduous  straggle,  as  well  as  those  incurred  in  the 
late  war  with 'Great  Britain,   which   has  very  properly 
heencafied^the  second  war  of  independence;  and  the  pub- 
lic domain  remaining  undisposed  of  is,  as  heretofore,'  the 
common  property  of  all  the  States  of  the  confederacy, 
and  may  be  disposed  of  by  Congress,  for  their  benefit, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  reposed  in  the  Na> 
tjonal  Legislature,  *' to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules' and  reffulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other 
property  of  the  United  States." 

The  question  then  arises,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  free  from  debt,  and  with  a  treasu- 
ry overflowing,  beyond  the  most  extravagant  wants  of  the 
Government,  what  dispoaitipn  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
public  lands  yet  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated? 
Two  propositions  are  under  consideratjon. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  proposes  to  dispense  with 
these  lands  altogether,  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Government;  to  bring  them  down  to 
a  price  which  will  simply  cover  the  expenses  of  survey- 
ing and  selling  them  to  individuals;  and  ultimately  ceding 
them  to  the  several  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
they  ar^  situated. 

This  recommendation  of  the  President,  although  it  has 
been  highly  eulogized  and  commended  by  several  honor- 
able Senators,  in  the  pro^ss  of  this  debate,  was  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  who 
have  simply  reported  to  the  Senate  a  very  imperfect 
scbeine  for  graduating  the  price  of  such  lands  as  may 
have  remained  in  market  unsold  for  a  specified  number 
of /ears.  We  are  thus  driven  back  to  the  other  proposi- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  on  our  table,  which  was  report- 
ed by  the  Continitteeon  Manufactuies  at  the  last  session, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  this  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Considering  this  measure  in  connexion  with  the 
views  presented  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  we  are  called 
on  to  decide  whether  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  new  States,  will  be  best  promoted  by 
reducing  the  price,  making  it  nearly  nominal,  or  retain 
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the  Government,  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue.     A  large  the  present  system,  and  appropriate  the  money  arising 


from  the  sales  of  Xhe  public  lands  among  the  several 
States,  for  the  beneficent  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
bill.  To  this  plan,  various  objections  have  been  made, 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  notice  in  the'  order  in  which 
they  have  been  introduced  into  the  debate.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BsirToir]  has  endeavored 
to  show,  by  certain  estimates  to  which  he  has  referred,  but 
which  I  do  not  deem  at  all  applicable  to  the  subject,  Uiat 
afler  deducting  the  various  charges  of  surveying  and  sell- 
ing the  public  lands,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  paid  in  acquiring  them,  and  for  the  relinquishment  of 
Indian  titles,  there  will  remain  no  surplus  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States,  even  if  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
should  become  a  law.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  alto- 
gether erroneous,  and  the  deductions,  which  the  Senator 
seems  to  suppose  ou^ht  to  be  made  before  the  distribu- 
tion takes  place,  are  m  direct  opposition  to  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Government  in  like  cases.  We  know  that 
the  new  States  are,  by  compact  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  made,  on  tneir  admisuon  into  the  Union, 
entitled,  for  certain  purposes,  to  five  per  cent  of  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  their  lim- 
its. In  estimating  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State, 
under  these  compacts,  the  rule  observed  at  the  Depart- 
ment pf  the  Treasury  has  invariably  been  to  reduce  the 
actual  amount  of  sales,  by  deducting  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  surveying  and  selling  the  lands,  and  to  calculate  the 
five  per  cent,  due  to  the  State  on  the  sum  which  shall 
appear  alter  making  these  deductions. 

Conforming  to  this  practice,  which  could  not  be  de- 
parted from  without  some  special  provinon  by  law,  the 
same  rule  must  be  observed  in  the  distribution  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  under  consideration.  Taking  the  amount 
of  sales  for  the  past  year  as  the  data  on  which  to  calcu- 
late the  probable  sales  in  future  years,  (and  experience 
has  shown  that  the^  will  rather  utcrease  than  diminisli,) 
the  amount  to  be  divided  on  these  principles  could  not 
fall  short  of  three  millions  of  dollars  annually.  But  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  items  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Senator  might,  according  to  his  own  reasoning,  be  ex- 
tended to  a  great  variety  of  objects  which  he  has  not  enu- 
merated. 

Besides  the  Urge  sums  paid  to  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  France,  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  to  Spain,  for 
the  cession  of  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  insists 
that  we  roust  deduct.  1st.  Indian  annuities.  3d.  The 
sums  paid  for  the  relinquishment  of  Indian  title  of  occu- 
pancy. 3d.  The  whole  expense  of  Indian  intercourse. 
4th.  The  salaries  of  all  the  land  officers,  and  their  clerks, 
throughout  the  United  Stages.  5th.  The  appropriation 
annually  made  for  surveying  the  public  lands,  and  to  the 
General  I^nd  Office,  at  tiie  seat  of  Government,  includ- 
ing the  salary  .of  the  Commissioner,  his  clerks,  and  all 
others  in  his  employment  in  that  department.  I  ask,  why 
did  the  Senator  not  include  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury?  He  is  by  law  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
land  department,  ^hy  not  also  include  the  salary  of 
the  President?  He  has  numerous  duties  to  perform  in  the 
disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  among  them  the  ver^  on- 
erous and  almost  impracticable  duty  of  affixing  his  signa- 
ture to  all  the  patents  which  may  be  issued  to  purchasers. 
Various  other  charges  of  a  similar  character  might  be 
mentioned,  which  would  properly  come  within  the  rule 
laid  down  bv  the  honQrable  Senator  from  Missouri.  But 
I  consider  the  objection  as  mere  declamation,  unsupport- 
ed by  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  existing  laws;  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
justice,  and  contrary  to  all  the  antecedent  actions  of  the 
Government  in  estimating  what  are  denominated  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  delivered  a  labored  argument  to  show 
thatan'anntial  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
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will  be  necessary  for  defraying^  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  Indian  titles,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  from  which 
he  draws  the  inference  that  no  revenue  has  ever  accrued 
to  the  United  States,  and  none  is  likely  to  accrue*  from 
the  sales  of  these  lands;  and  he  has  examined  the  provi- 
sions of  several  Indian  treaties,  to  establish  the  position 
which  he  has  assumed,  that  the  mere  purchase  of  the 
right  of  occupancy  from  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  costs 
the  Government  more  than  tlie  minimum  price  at  which 
the  public  lands  are  directed  to  be  sold  by  law.  Since 
this  novel  and  extraordinary  idea  was  advanced  in  the  de-. 
bate,  I  have  turned  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
various  Indian  treaties  which  have  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Government,  to  ascertain  the  esti- 
mated  price  per  acre  which  had  been  given  from  time  to 
time  for  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles.  I  have  ex* 
amined  the  instructions  from  the  Department  of  War  to 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  Indian  treaties;  imd  1 
find  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  thev  were  limited  to 
one  cent  per  acre,  on  the  quantity  of  lands  supposed  to 
be  ceded,  and  were  positively  instructed  not  to  exceed 
that  limitation,  including  the  expense  of  the  .treaty,  the 
round  sum  stipulated  to  be  g^ven  for  the  ceded  lands,  and 
the  annuities  and  other  presents  ^nled  to  the  Indians. 
In  the  year  1807,  during  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  JjsfTer- 
Bon,  il  will  be  seen,  by  the  instructions  from  General  Dear- 
born, Uten  Secretary  of  War,  to  Governor  Hull»  authoriz- 
ing him  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  various  Indian  tribes 
or  nations  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy, that  he  is  explicitly  instructed  not  to  ftceed  two 
cents  per  acre. 

Among  other  things,  the  instructions  contiCin  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  ^ 

''  It  will  be  difBcult  to  ascertain,  with  any  tolerable  de- 
"  gree  of  certainty,  the  quantity  of  acres  included  in  anv 
**  purchase  you  may  make;  but  you  will  endeavor  to  cal- 
'*  culate  the  price  in-such  manner,  as  not,  on  any  condition, 
"  to  exceed  two  cents  per  acre;  and  I  presume  it  will  not 
"  be  necessary  to  exceed  one  cent  per  acre." 

I  might  refer  to  other  instructions  of  similar  import, 
but  I  content  myself  by  stating,  in  general^terms,  that  al- 
though, at  subsequent  periods,  these  limits  have  been  tran- 
scended, a  fair  average  of  the  whole  of  the  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  made  up  to  the  present  time,  will  not 
exceed  four  cents  per  acre,  exclusive  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions, which  are  never  taken  into  the  estimate'. 

I  ask,  therefore,  on  what  foundation  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  rests  the  broad  declaration  which  he  has  made, 
that  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  title  costs  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands;  tliat 
these  lands  produce  no  revenue  to  the  national  treasury; 
and  that  it  would  be  sound  policy,  in  future,  to  stipulate  for 
the  sale  of  all  such  lands  as  may  be  hereafter  ceded,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  make  the  ces- 
sions? He  has  resorted  to  every  source  of  expenditure, 
having  the  most  remote  relation  to  the  public  lands,  and 
thereby  swelled  the  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  He  '^has  relied  on  his  own  exaggerated 
atatementB,  unsupported  by  the  official  records  of  the 
country,  to  prove  that  the  price  actually  paid  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  exceeds  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  althou^  the  contrary  has  been  already  shown  by 
the  instructions  and  treaties  to  which  I  have  referred; 
and  in  this  manner,  and  by  this  process  of  reasoning,  he 
graTcly  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, if  enacted  into  a  law,  will  be  worthless  to 
the  States,  as  there  will  not  remain,  according  to  his 
views,  one  cent  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  afler 
his  enormous,  iind,  I  will  add,  ridiculous  enumeration  of 
bliarges  shall  have  been  psud  at  the  pubUc  treasury. 

But  the  Senator  has  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  own 
argument,  when  he  denounces  this  bill  as  No.  3  in  the 


aeries  of  measures  proposed  for  perpetuating  the  system 
of  high  duties,  for  the  protection  of^  domestic  manufac- 
tures. He  deprecates  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  from  the  treasury,  because  lie 
alleges  tliat  duties  on  foreign  importations  must  be  im- 
posed to  supply  the  place  of  the  three  millions  of  dollars 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  distribute  among  the  States; 
and  yet  we  arc  told,  at  the  same  moment,  that  these  lands 
do  not  cover  the  sum  required  to  purchase  them  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  them 
into  market.  Tl^s  is,  indeed,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  Senator  assumes  fahe  premises^ 
and  arrives  at  conclusions  directly  opposed  to  those  pre- 
mises. 

I  shall,  however,  sir,  have  occasion  td  recur  again  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  will  for  the  present  dismiss 
it,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  which  have  been 
ui^d  ajg^iist  tlie  bill,  both  as  to  its  prmciple  and  details. 

The  first  objection,  in  the  order  of  this  discussion, 
which  has  been  made  to  the  passage  of  the  bilf,  is,  that  the 
objects  designated  as  those  only  to  which  the  several 
States  shall  be  permitted  to  apply  their  respective  pro- 
poi-tions  of  the  general  fund  are  unconstitutionid,  and  for 
which  Congress  could  not  appropriate  directly  the  money 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  they  cannot  indirectly 
appropriate  it,  by  granting  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  nrst  section  of  the  bill  contains  a  special  provision 
m  favor  of  the  new  States,  within  which  the  public  lands 
are  situated,  by  which  they  are  to  rec^ve,  in  addition  to 
the  five  per  centum  heretofore  allowed,  twelve  and  a 
half  per  centum  upon  the  nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  which  shall  subsequently  be  made  within  the 
severallimits  of  said  States. 

This  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  States  ••  to  some  objects  of  internal  im- 
provements, or  education,  witliin  the  said  States,  under 
the  direction  of  their  respective  State  Legislatures ."*' 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides,,  that,  after  de- 
ducting the  said  twelve  and  a  hair  per  centum,  the  rest- 
due  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  di- 
vided among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  accoixi- 
ing  to  their  respective  federal  representative  population, 
to  be  applied  by  the  Legislatures  of  said  States  to  objects 
of  **  education,  internal  improvements,  colonization  of 
free  people  of  color,  or  reimbursement  of  any  existing 
debt  contracted  for  internal  improventents,  as  the  said 
Legislatures  may  severally  designate  and  authorize.  "^ 
These  are  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  bill,  to  wiiich 
the  fund  shall  be  applied,  after  it  shall  have  been  distribut- 
ed among  the  States. 

The  Question  then  arises,  are  these  objects  for  which 
the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  |^nt- 
ed  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution? 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gbvhot,]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Bibb,}  have  taken  ground 
in  their  argument,  on  tliis  subject,  against  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  dispose- of  the  public  lands  for  tlie  specific 
purposes  enunteratcd  in  the  sections  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

If  the  reasoning  advanced  by  these  honorable  Senators 
be  sound,  they  at  once  destroy  the  bill,  and  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  tlie  discussion  on  the  details  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure.  But  considering,  as  I  do, 
their  positions  unsound  and  untenable,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  dissent  from  them,  and  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  while  I  offer  veiy  concisely  my  views  on  the 
constitutional  difficulty  which  they  have  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  as  1 
have  attempted  to  show  in  a  preceding  part  of  my  argu- 
ment. Congress  had  no  power  to  make  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain  than  that  which  was  authorized 
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by  the  4ced5  of  cession  which  had  been  accepted  on  the 
con«litions  therein  contained. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  confederation,  no  grants 
of  land  were  made  to  individuals  or.  bodies  corporate,  nor 
in  any  other  manner  but  in  strict  accordance  with  tiiese 
deeds  of  cession . 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  under  the 
new  constitution,  I  have  already  adverted  to,  which  in  ex- 
press terns  confers  on  the  National  Legislature  the  pow- 
er to  dispose  of  the  '<  territory  and  other  property  ot  the 
United  States,"  without  limitation  or  restriction,  either 
in  reject  to  the  amount,  ^r  objects  to  which  it  should  be 
appropriated. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  claim  for 
Congress  no  power,  by  implication  or  construction,  on 
this  subject;  1  confine  myself  literally  to  the  ceded  pow- 
ers, expressed  in  language  which  can  neither  be  misun- 
derstood nor  perverted. 

The  general  phraseology  used  in  the  tliird  section  of  the 
foaiih  article  of  the  constitution  comprehends  the  power 
toadnut  new  States  into  the  Union,  with  the  exception 
•'  that  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  of  the  Con^essf"  and  also  the  power 
to  dispose  of  the  public  domain,  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  proviso,  « that  nothing  in  this 
constitution  ^all  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claumsof  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State." 
The  languagfe  conferring  both  powers  is  tlie  same,  and 
each  has  been  carried  into  practical  operation  according 
to  their  literal  import.  «*New  Slates  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 

Can  honorable  Senators  point  out  any  rule  of  construc- 
tion by  which  tliis  power  can  be  limited,  except  in  the 
cases  specified  in  the  article  of  the  constitution'  to  which  I 
have  referred?  Was  it  confined  to  the  original  limits  of  the 
Cnited  States,  as  they  were  defined  at  that  period?  Certain- 
ly nol.  The  power  has  been  exercised  in  its  broadest  sense , 
and  new  States  h&ve  been  admitted,  formed  of  territory 
"acquired  from  foreign  Powers,  long  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  fedend  constitution. 

The  power  over  the  public  domain  is  equally  compre- 
hensive, and  therefore  cannot  be  limited  in  its  exercise 
either  by  the  conditions  of  the  former  deeds  of  cession,  or 
the  treaties  b^  which  it  has  subsequently  been  acquired. 
This  cminton,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  actK>n  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  up  to  the  present  time.  Will 
honorable  Senators  say  that  there  is  a  limitation  in  this 
grant  of  power?  If  so,  where  is  the  limitation  to  be  found? 
None  such  exists,  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  supported  in  these  views  hy^  a  cotempo- 
rancous  exposition  given  of  the  section  of  the  con- 
stitution embracing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  the  43d  number  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  James 
M.'uli?9on,  one  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  constitu- 
tU^n,  these  powers  are  expounded  as  tliey  were  under- 
3t<KHl  by  tiie  writer  at  the  time  the  constitution  was 
ailopted. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  speaking  of  the  admission  of  new  States, 


s^ys — -*<ln  the  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is 
fi^iind  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  right,  on  her  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  other  colonies"  (by  which  ,werc  evident- 
ly meant  the  other  British  colonics^  "at  the  discretion  of 
nine  States."  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States 
scents  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  that 
instrument.  We  have  seen  the  inconveniences  of  this 
omifision,  and  the  assumption,  of  power  into  which  Con- 
gress have  been  led  by  it.  With  great  propriety,  there- 
fore, has  the  new  system  supplied  the  defect.     The  gen- 


eral precaution  that  no  new  States  shall  be  formed  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  federal  authority  and  that 
of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to 'the  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  such  transactions.  The  particu- 
lar precaution  against  the  erection  of  new  States,  by  the 
partition  of  a  State  without  its  consent,  auiets  the  jealous^ 
of  the  larger  States;  as  that  of  the  smallerls  quieted  by  a 
like  precaution  against  a  junction  of  States  without  their 
consent. 

On  the  remaining  part  of  the  section  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  having  relation  to  the  disposal  of  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madi- 
son adds,  "This  is  a  power  of  very  great  importance,  and 
required  by  considerations  similar  to  those  which  show 
the  propriety  of  the  former. 

"The  proviso  annexed  is  proper  in  itself,  and  was  pro- 
bably rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  Jealousies  and 
questions  concerning  the  Western  territory,  sufiiciently 
known  to  the  public. " 

This  I  consider  to  be  the  true  and  only  legitimate  inter- 
pretation of  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  to  which  they 
relate.      Mr.  Madison  does  not  even  intimate  a  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  Congress,  arising  out  of  the  conditions 
in  the  needs  of  cession,  or  compacts  entered  into  under 
the  confederation;  and  surely,  if  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  restrict  the  action  of 
Congress,   in  conformity  with  these  deed^  of  cession  or 
compacts,  it  would  have  been  of  suflicient  importance  to 
iiave  attracted  his  attention,  and  must  have  drawn  from 
him,  while  treating  of  this  subject,  a  full  and  explicit  ex- 
planation.    None  such  has  been  given,  from  which  I  draw 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  left  without  any  ^uide  which 
can  lead  us  to  a  construction  of  this  power  distinct  from 
that  which  accords  with  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  confer  on  Congress  the  power  to  depart 
in  any  manner  from  the  deeds  of  cession  under  which  the 
public  domain  was  acquired. 

And  this  opinion  rests  for  Its  support  on  the  prgviso  in 
the  article,  "  that  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  State;"  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  delegated  power  meant  nothing  more  than  to  vest 
Congress  with  authority  to  make  all  "  needful  rules  and 
regulations"  for  carrving  these  deeds  of  cession  into  ef- 
fect. All  beyond  this  is  said  to  be  undelegated  power.  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  singular  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  any  one,  in  ^e  full  possession  of  a  sound 
mind,  could  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  so  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  so 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  by  which  written  instruments  are  to 
be  construed  and  expouiKled.  The  proviso  has  not  the 
remotest  relation  to  the  power  delegated;  but,  out  of  abun- 
dant caution,  it  was  inserted  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  which  at  that  time  existed  among  the  States 
in  relation  to  the  unsettled  boundaries*  of  tlieir  Western 
territory.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Madison, 
and  assuredly  it  can  mean  nothing  more. 

The  construction  contended  tor  would  lead  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  abrogating  an  important  power  explicitly  con- 
ferrea  on  Congress,  by  iVimere  proviso  inserted  to  guard 
against  contingent  evils,  which  might  by  possibility  arise 
in  the  execution  of  the  granted  power. 

The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  merit  even  the 
short  notice  which  I  have  taken  of  it.  Having,  as  I  trust, 
sufiiciently  shown  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
Cong^ss,  in  reference  to  the  public  domain,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed to  answer  tlie  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  appropriations  of  the  public  lands,  or  the  money  ac- 
cruing from  the  sales  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  brought 
into  market,  to  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  bill.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gbundt]  con- 
tends that  we  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  public 
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money  to  worki  of  Intemjil  itnprorement,  or  for  the  nip- 

Cort  or ichooli,  within  the  liiniti  of  the  mtciiI  St&tei; 
ence  he  concludei  that  we  cannot  ■pply  the  public 
bnda  to  thete  objecU. 

I  do  not  deem  it  neceniiy,  on  the  preunt  occawon,  to 
deny  the  premise*  of  the  hononble  Senttor,  in  reipcct  to 
appropriation*  ofthe  money  in  the  treuury  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statu  to  internal  improvement,  or  education;  but  t 
utterly  deny  the  correctntu  of  the  concluiion  which  he 
has  drawn  from  thete  premisei. 
The  power  to  levy  and  collect  tazei,  duties,  impoata. 


for  the  general  welfare  ofthe  United  States.  It  may  well 


enti^,f 


excises,  is  siven  for  the  expreM  piUTioae  of  payinr 
lebts,  and  providing  for  the  common  defence,  and 
e  ofthe  United  States.  It  may  well 
■  the  rerenue  derived  from  thcie 
wurce*  can  be  conllitutionally  applied  to  any  .local  pur- 
pose within  the  limits  ofa  sorerei^  State  of  the  confed. 
eraey.  But  the  power  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  eier- 
cisp,  in  diatributingp  among  the  States,  who  are  the  joint 
owners  of  all  the  public  lands,  the  money  accruing'  froni 
the  nle  of  these  Unds,  is  of  a  character  wholly  different 
from  that  which  reUtea  to  revenue  from  taxation.  In  the 
one  case  Congress  may  exercise  unlimited  ditcreti 
the  subject,  according  to  the  views  which  may  be  taken 
ofthe  pubGc  goodi  and  in  the  other,  the  power  can  only  bi 
rxerciaed  under  the  limitations  specified  in  the  constitution 

The  distribution  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  this 
fund  among  the  States,  leaves  it  subject  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  their  respective  Legiibturesi  it  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  sny  event,  aeeording  to  the  will  of  Congreis. 

The  stockholders,  having  redeemed  the  mortgage, 
which,  by  general  consent,  and  by  acts  of  legislation, 
operated  as  an  implied  lien  upon  the  public  lands  for  the 
speedy  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  now  deure  to 
nuke  an  annual  division  among  the  partners,  according 
Equitable  ratio  of  the  joint  income  to  which  they 
1,  for  the  common  and  separate  benefit  of  each, 
to  themselves  the  control  and  application  of 
respective  proportions,  but  concurring  in  the  gene- 
ral objects  to  which  it  shall  be  appropriated,  for  the  sd- 
vancemeot  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

And,  «r,  J  ask  if  there  is  any  rule  of  moral -aclion,  or 
principle  of  conltltution»l  restriction,  which  can  be  inter- 
posed to  prevent  an  arrangement  so  manifestly  beneficial 
to  the  parties  interested  in  this  great  and  increasing  fund* 

The  constructioD  which  has  been  put  upon  the  powers 
□f  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found  in  every  page 
of  our  statute  book.  No  Gmitation  on  ^eie  powers  has 
ever  been  recognised,  but  they  have  been  uniformlj 
deemed  as  hro«d  as  language  could  make  themi  and  in  si 
our  legislation  under  these  powers,  no  questions  havi 
arisen,  except  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  vs 
riuut  measures  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  pro- 
posed, and  adopted,  or  rejected.  The  public  lands 
have  been  granted  in  donations  to  private  persons,  having 
no  other  claim  to  them  than  actual  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  bounty  of  Congress.  Large  pants  have 
been  made,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  public  services, 
to  college*,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  common  schools; 
to  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  internal  iclprovements,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects, 
a  summary  of^which  i»  contained  in  a  report  of 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  answer 
lution  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit.to  the  Senate  on  the 
SOth  April,  1833,  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  Senate. 

[Mr.  P.  then  read  the  report  as  follows:] 

•<  GisaxaL  UaND  Orrica,  May  9,  1833. 

•  >  Sia:— In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  passed  on  the  SOth  ultimo,  in  the  words 
foUowinK,  lo  wit; 

"Pr-oM.   That   the  Commissioner  of   the   General 


Land  Office  be  directed  .to  report  to  (he  Senate  a  detailed 
■tatement  ofthe  donations  ofthe  public  landsof  the  tlmt- 
rd  States,  made  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and 
Territorial  Governments,  to  bodies  corporate  created 
within  the  States,  and  lo  individuals  for  public  services, 
or  for  other  causes,  either  by  special  or  general  laws, 
specifying  the  objects  for  which  such  donations  have  been 
granted  to  the  State*  and  Territorial  Governments. 

"I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  submit  the  enclosed 
statement,  furnishing  the  Information  required. 

"With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  ELUAH  HAYWARD. 
The  PartiDirr  or  tbx  Sxbiti." 
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Notes  to  preeetKng  Thble. 

(1)  Section  No.  29,  appropriated  for  religious  purposes 
in  the  purchase  made  by  John  C.  Synunes  and  the  Ohio 
Company. 

(3)  Including  lands  appropriated  for  schools  in  "Clark's 
grant.'* 

(3)  For  the  benefit  of  the  Connecticut  DeaTand  Dumb 
Asylum. 

(4)  For  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  Deaf  aiid  Dumb 
Asylum. 

(5)  Including  salt  spring  reservations,  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  sold  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  literary  purposes. 

(6)  Including  donation  of  100,000  acres  to  the  Ohio 
Company. 

NoTx. — No  measures  having  been  yet  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  surveying  and  disposing  of  the  pubUc 
lands  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  appropriation  made  of  any  part  of  that  domun  for 
the  pui^oaes  of  education,  or  other  objects. 

ELIJAH  HAYWARD. 

GsiTKBAi.  Lakd  Omcv,  May  9,  1832. 

Mr.  P.  proceeded — 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  millions  one^hundredand  eighty 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  the  pub- 
tic  IsAds  have  already  been  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
works  of  internal  improvements  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories;  and  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
make  the  grants  has,  on  no  occasion,  been  contested,  until 
the  honorable  senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  the  point 
'    in  aid  of  his  argument  against  the  passage  of  this  bill . 
The  power  is  fixed  in  the  constitution;  it  has  been  carried 
into  practical  operation,  for  benevolent  purposes,  through- 
out the  whcAe  history  of  the  Government;  it  has  never 
been  doubted  by  any  one;  and  the  attempt  to  connect  it 
with  the  geoem  power  of  appropriating  the  money  in  the 
treasury  to  the  same  objects  is  equally  novel  and  untena- 
ble.    This  view  of  the  subject  is  fully  established  by  the 
summary  which  I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate;  and  it  can- 
not be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  in  detail  to  reports  of 
committees  and  other  documents,  which  are  on  nle,  and 
may  be  seen  by  any  Senator  who  shall  think  proper  to 
examine  them,  clearly  demonstrating  the  principles  on 
which  all  these  grants  have  been  made. 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  if  the  l^nds  unsold  can 
be  appfied  to  works  of  internal  improvements  within  the 
States,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
latures,  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands, 
after  they  have  been  sold  by  the  Government,  may,  with 
equal  justice  and  propriety,  be  appropriated  in  like  man- 
ner. There  can  be  no  reasonable  discrimination  between 
a  mait  of  hind  and  its  value  in  the  market,  whether  it  be 
uTd  by  the  Government  of  tHe  United  States  or  of  the 
States  to  whom  the  ^nt  is  made.  But  the  Senator  is 
alarmed  at  that  provision  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
States  to  apply  their  respective  proportions  of  this  fund  to 
the  purposes  of  education. 

He  asks  if  Congress  can  exercise  the  dangerous  power 
of  regulating  schools  in  the  education  of  youth  within  the 
sovereign  States  orthe  confederacy?  1  answer  the  Sena- 
tor by  a  simple  dental  that  any  such  power  is  claimed,  or 
that  the  words  of  the  bill  justify  the  inference  that  a  sys- 
tem of  education  is  contemplated  tp  be  prescribed  to  the 
States  as  a  corollary  of  the  measiire  now  under  considera- 
tion .  The  States  are  left,  as  heretofore,  free  to  establish 
their  own  systems  of  education;  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  and  indigent  orphan;  to  diifuse  the  lights 
of  science  among  the  rising  generation,  by  means  of  well 
organized  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  ends,  we  offer  them,  not 
the  money  in  the  treasury  collf  cted  on  imposts,  but  a  dis- 
tributive diare  of  the  vast  resources  which  are  annually  ac- 


cumulating on  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  used  for  , 
these  important  purposes,  in  any  manner  which  may  meet 
the  views  of  the  legislative  body  in  each  State .  No  en- 
croachment on  State  sovereignty,  no  violation  of  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  or  usurpation  of  power  by  Con- 
gress in  this*  distribution,  either  expressed  or  implied,  can 
be  inferred  from  this  act  of  humanity  and  benevolence. 

The  measure  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  national  policy,  and  its  r^^lts  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
salutary  in  giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  Union,  and 
perpetuating  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions.  It  will 
be  seen,  by  the  statement  transmitted  from  the  General 
Land  Office,  that  grants  have  already  been  made  to  the 
States  and  Territorial  Governments  for  colleges,  and  aca- 
demies, and  universities,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands;  and 
fqr  common  schools  the  grants  have  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  millions  of  acres. 

Have  these  grants  been  made  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  of  the  deeds  of  cession,  compacts,  or  treaties, 
by  which  the  public  domain  was  acquired?  Surely  not, 
sir.  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
this  objection  to  the  bill  in  a  preceding  part  of  my  ar- 
gument, and  I  now  refer  to  an  authority  which  I  cannot 
doubt  will  satisfy  the  scruples  of  Senators  who  so  highly 
appreciate  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  and  who  have 
pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  distinguished  individual 
whose  constitutional  opinioh  is  conclunve  on  this  subject. 
I  have  said  that  the- public  lands  maybe  disposed  of  in 
such  manner,  and  for  such  purposes,  as  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  may  think  proper  for  the 
general  good.  I  am  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  plain 
letter  of  the  constitution,  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Government,  and  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  ^ 
States,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  4th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1832. 

After  an  elaborate  view  of  the  policy  which  is  recom- 
mended for  the  final  disposal  of  the  public  lands.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  says: 

«  Among  the  interests  which  merit  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  one  of  the 
most  important,  in  my  view,  is  that  of  the  public  lands. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constitution  it 
was  recommended  by  Congress  that  a  portion  of  the  waste 
lands  owned  by  the  States  should  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  fund 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

■<  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and,  at  different 
periods  of  time,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgpa,  granted 
theiT  vacant  soil  for  the  uses  >  for  which  they  hud  been 
asked. 

*'  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from 
this  pledge,  the  object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having 
been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the 
quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

**  In  examining  this  question,  all  local  and  sectional  feelings 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  whole  United  States  regard* 
ed  as  one  people,  interested  alike  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
common  country." 

This  paragraph  in  the  message  of  the  President  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  unlimited  powers  ef  Congress,  in 
relation  to  the  public  lands,  for  which  I  have  contended;  it 
is  clear,  ample,  and  explicit,  and  needs  no  comments  from 
me  to  interpret  its  meaning,  lliose  who  claim  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive friends  of  the  President  on  this  fioor  have  denied  the 
Eower  which  he  here  asserts  to  be  in  the  National  Legis* 
iture;  they  g^  back  to  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  an- 
cient deeds  of  cession  to  sustain  them,  and  yet  tliey  tell  us 
of  the  **ataieaman'like  views  of  the  President,**  which  they 
deem  worthy  of  this  enlightened  age,  and  of  the  free  and 
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virtaous  people  over  whom  he  presides.  I  hold  these 
honorable  Senators  to  their  word»  and  leave  them  the  al- 
ternative of  surrendering  the  constitutional  difficulty 
which  they  have  so  earnestly  urged,  or  of  retracting  the 
eulogy  wluch  they  have  so  eloquently  pronounced  on  this 
message.  « 

The  discretion,  thus  admitted  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
be  vested  in  Congress,  has  been  asserted  in  another  form 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill;  when  they  urged  the  policy 
(and  of  course  the  power)  of  ceding*  the  whole  of  the 
'  lands  remaining  unsold  to  the  several  States  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Does  such  a  proposition  conform  to  the  deeds 
of  cession  so  often  mentioned,  and  so  much  relied  on  to  de- 
feat the  distributionamong  the  States  of  the  money  arising 
irom  the  sales  of  these  lands?  If  the  action  of  Congress  is 
restrained  by  these  deeds,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,  under  what  rule 
of  construction  do  honorable  gentlemen  propose  to  bring 
the  sweeping  power  which  they  claim  to  transfer  the  en- 
tire domain  to  the  States  within  whose  chartered  limits 
they  are  situated  ? 

But  the  President  has  carried  out  this  broad  principle  of 
discretion  by  a  plan  of  his  own  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  public  lands,  which  is  commended  by  honorable  Sen- 
ators as  a  scheme  founded  in  wisdom,  and  the  most  pro- 
found statesman-like  policy.  Permit  me,  sir, .  to  read  ano- 
ther paragraph  from  his  message,  comprising  the  'plan 
which  he  recommends,-  and  to  ofier  some  of  my  own  re- 
flections on  the  practical  effects  which  might  be  expected 
if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  to  adopt  it.  The 
President,  afler  tnaturely  considering  this  great  subject, 
arrives  at  the  following  conclu^on : 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that  the  public 
lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  par- 
cels, at  a  price  barely  sufllicient  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost 
arising  und^r  our  Indian  compacts.  The  advantages  of 
accurate  surveys  and  undoubted  titles,  now  secured  to 
purchasers,  seem  to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, because  none  can  be  substituted  which  will  more 
perfectly  accomplish  these  important  endi.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  in  convenient  time  this  machinery  be  with- 
drawn from  the  States,  and  that  the  right  of  soil,  and  the 
future  disposition  of  i^  be  surrendered  to  the  States,  re- 
spectively, in  which  it  lies." 

This,  sir,  I  consider  a  clear  recognition  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  IsikIs,  or  to 
transfer  them  to  the  States  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
them;  and  the  question  arises,  shall  we  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President,  or  preserve  the  present 
system,  and  appropriate  the  money  to  objects  intimately 
connected  with  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large }  The  right  to  make  grants  of  land  to  the 
States,  without  a  valuable  consideration,  or  to  sell  them 
at  a  nominal  price  to  individuals,  involves  an  authority,  if 
Congress  shall  so  decide,  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  in  any 
manner  which  may  be  judged  expedient. 

This  point  being  established,  which  I  humbly  conceive 
it  has  been,  I  shall  next  examine  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
President,  in  reference  to  its  probable  operation  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  States,  and  the  benefits  which  it  is 
supposed  to  confer  on  emigrants  who  have  not  the  means 
of  procuring  lands  at  the  present  minimum  price  at 
which  they  are  directed  to  be  sold  at  private  sale. 

If  we  estimate  the  sum  pud  for  the  extinguishment  of 
Indian  title  at  the  average  which  corresponds  with  for- 
mer purchases,  of  fotir  cents  per  acre,  and  add  the  usual 
expenses  attending  the  surveys^  and  all  other  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  sales,  the  public  lands  might  be  safe- 
ly brought  down  to  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  meet 
the  demands  on  the  treasury  under  the  existing  land 
system. 


Could  such  a  reduction  be  made  with  sufficient  guards 
against  a  combination  of  speculators,   who  might  unite 
with  a  large  capital  to  purchase  all  the  valuable  lands  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  the  numerous  land  offices?    I  apprehend 
that  this  would  be  found  impracticable . 

The  reduction  of  the  pnce  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  professedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man,  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  hopes  and  expectations  which  can  never 
be  realized. 

No  one  ik  more  anxious  tlian  I  am  to  encourage  emi- 
gration to  the  new  States,  and  grant  fticilities  to  the  emi- 
grant in  making  a  permanent  settlement  with  his  family 
on  the  waste  lands  of  those  States,  and  thereby  not  only 
obtain  a  home,  where  by  honest  industry  he  may  provide 
the.means  of  their  comfortable  subsistence,  but  contribute 
to  open  the  forests,  and  redeem  them  from  their  state  of 
rude  nativity  to  a  condition  fit  for  profitable  cultivation. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  plan  of  the  Executive 
will  be  productive  of  these  beneficial  results  to  the  poor 
who  may  find  their  way  into  the  Western  wilderness. 

When  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  reducing  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  a  price  which  may  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  individual,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  tlie  ear,  which  challenges  instant  and  unquali- 
fied approbation,  without  the  reflection  and  investigation 
so  necessary  to  correct  the  judgment  on  all  questions  of 
grave  legislation.  The  popular  voice  Is  raised  in  favor  of 
the  benevolent  proportion,  and  the  error  is  not  seen  un- 
til it  leads  to  the  most  deleterous  consequences. 

The  true  policy  of  the  Government  consists  in  fixing 
.the  price  of  the  public  lands  at  a  rate  which  will  enable 
a  poor  man  to  obtaiif  a  quarter-section  for  a  moderate 
sum,  in  case  he  takes  possession,  and  cultivates  it  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve 
the  minimum  price  now  established  by  law,  which  will 
effectually  prevent  lar^e  bodies  of  land  from  falling  into 
the  hands  or  moneyed  capitalists,  who  may  form  themselves 
into  companies  for  that  purpose,  if  the  sales  are  made  at  a 
lower  minimum,  and  thereby  render  such '  investments 
profitable  to  those  who  make  them. 

If  we  put  the  lands  in  market  at  twenty ffive  cents  per 
acre,  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  xery  soon  hear  of  compa- 
nies, from  one  extVeme  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with 
their  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  agents  dispersed  over 
all  our  land  districts,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  se- 
lect the  choice  lands,  and  hold  them  at  a  price  at  least 
equal  to  their  real  value,  which  wilf  operate  to  make  ten- 
ants of  the  poor  emigrants,  who  will  thus  be  excluded  from 
the  privilege  now  enjoyed,  of  going  into  the  land  offices, 
and  liecoming  the  owners  of  small  tracts  at  a  price  with- 
in the  means  of  every  man  who  labors  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  family. 

The  proposition  has  not  received  the  slightest  attention 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  LamU,  to  which  tlie 
whole  subject  was  referred  by  the  Senate;  that  important 
part  of  the  message  of  the  President  has  been  entirely 
overlooked;  and  why  is  it  resorted  to  in  debate,*  and  com- 
mended as  a  * 'statesman-like"  view  of  this  great  question 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill?  Why  do  those  Senators 
dwell  on  the  beauty  of  the  system,  and  tell  us  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  offers  to  the  setUers,  who  may  remove 
to  the  new  States,  and  yet  submit  no  definite  proposition 
to  carry  it  into  effect?  Sir,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ai^^- 
ment  is  used  ad  captandum^Jx>  mislead  the  people  of  the 
new  States,  and  excite  their  oppontion  to  the  liberal  terms 
of  distribution  contained  in  the  bill,  under  the  specious 
guise  of  a  desire  to  grant  the  lands  for  a,  consideration 
merely  nominal,  and  ultimately  to  cede  the  waste  lands  to 
the  States  wherein  they  are  situated,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
their  exclusive  benefit;  a  system  which  no  one  seriously 
believes  will  ever  be  sanctioned  by  Congress,  and  which 
no  one  has  ventured  to  bring  forward  with  the  proper  de- 
tails for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.     l*he  question 
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wliich  it  inyolves  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  it 
Is  evident  that  the  system  will  eifectually  transfer  the  pub- 
lic lands  from  the  Government  to  companies,  and  subject 
the  emigrants  to  the  onerous  terms  of  the  agents  of  those 
companies;  thereby  making  them  tenants  at  will,  instead 
of  being  the  independent  proprietors  of  the  soil,  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  under  the  existing,  well*  regulated  system  of 
laws  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  the  respective  land  offices  established  for  that 
purpose.  -Under  the  existing  system,  the  surveys  are 
ooade  with  great  care  and  accuracy  hy  surveyors  ap- 
l»QiRted  aad  paid  hy  the  Government j  correct  maps 
are  made  of  the  countiy,  designating  each  tract  of  land 
for  sale,  by  legal  subdivisions,  from  an  entire  township 
down  to  one-eighth  of  a  section.  These  maps  are  open 
to  every  one  who  may  desire  to  purchase.  All  the  officers 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect Ihe  public  and  private  sales, 
aiid  the  safe  keeping  of  the  records  of  titles,  are  appoint- 
ee), and  their  salaries  from  year  to  year  paid,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  devised  a 
system  for  the  disposal  of  its  domain  combining  so  many 
advantages,  and  such  ample  security  to  those  who  become 
purchasers,  as  that  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States; 
shall  we  then  abandon  it  for  some  new  untried  experiment, 
the  effects  of  which  no  one  can  calculate  with  any.  degree 
of  certainty?  I  think  not.  From  every  view  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  take  of  the  subject,  after  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  all  itsbearingp,  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  Che  conclusion  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  dis- 
turb the  regulations  heretofore^adopted,  and  now  in  opera- 
tion,for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  except  in 
the  cases  specified  in  the  several  amendments  which  I  have 
hadtfae  honor  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  tlieuse  oflhe  Senate.  Of  these  amendments  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Underthe  existing  laws,  a  poor  man  may 
become  the  honajide  owner  of  a  quarter-section  of  valua- 
ble land,  for  the  small  consideration  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars; andlie  may,  if  he  chooses,  purchase  half  that  number 
of  acres,  which,  in  many  of  tlie  new 'States,  where  slavery 
is  not  tolerated,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  all  his  wants, 
and  furnish  a  comfortable  settlehient  for  his  family.  An 
industrioas  frug^  man  would  never  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  small  sum  necessary  to  make  such  a  purchase,  and 
thereby  at  once  become  a  freeholder,  and  independent  of 
all  the  world  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  domicile.  But 
wliat  would  be  his  condition  if,  by  a  sudden  reduction  of 
the  minimtMn  price  to  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  we  in- 
vite specttlators  into  the  market,  whose  investments  will 
enable  them  to  locate  all  the  valuable  lands,  and  hold  them 
as  lords  proprietors,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure, 
on  such  terms,  and  at  such  rates,  as  will  be  productive  of 
the  target  amount  of  profit?  No  man  can  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  evil  consequences  of  those  monopolies  on  emigra- 
tion, and  the  cliaracter  of  the  increasing  population  of  the 
new  States.  For  independent  freeholders  we  should  sub- 
stitute large  masses  of  laboring  tenants,  who  cultivate  the 
8oll«  as  the  menials  of  $ome  wealthy  landlord,  who  fattens 
on  the  spoils  of  the  industry  and  hard  earnings  of  this  val- 
uable class  of  our  citizens.  *  These  results  must  happen  if 
we  do  not  g^rd  against  them  by  law,  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  poor  man  and  keep  the  public  lands 
at  a  price  a  little  above  the  speculating  point. 

The  experiments  wl)ich  have  been  made  by  the  Sts^tes 
on  this  subject  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  reduction  to  a 
▼erylow  standard  of  the  price  of  waste  and  unappropri- 
ated lands,  with  a  view  to  extend  benefits  to  the  poor,  by 
enabling  that  class  of  the  community  to  become  the  own- 
era  of  the  soil  in  small  parcels  for  ilttual  cultivation,  has 
ioTariably  resulted  in  favor  of  monopolies  and  moneyed 
capitalists. 

The  example  of  Virginia  illustrates,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  practical  effects  of  such  a  system.  Sir»  the 
fact  most  be  mmiliar  t«  almost  every  member  of  the  Sen- 


ate, that,  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  tlie  war  of  the  re- 
volution, Virginia  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  her  dom&in, 
by  issuing  what  were  Called  treasury  warrants,  at  the  re- 
duced price  of  two  cents  per  acre,  to  be  located,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  purchaser,  on  any  vacant  land  within  the 
commonwealth.  This  mi^ht  seem  to  have  been  low 
enough  to  give  every  man  in  the  State  a  fair  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  freeholder,  and  of  making  a  permanent  set- 
tlement for  his  family. 

But  was  that  the  result  of  the  policy  ?  No,  sir;  it  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  moneyed  men,  companies  were  formed, 
both  in  Europe  and  Ameriea;and  th«  vastiBouat2un«region 
in  western  Virginia  wis  explored  by  agents  of  these  com- 
panies,  and  surveyors,  who  located  largfe  bodies  of  lands, 
and  obtained  g^nts  or  patents  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two 
cents  per  acre;  and  thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  wei*c  in  many  instances  granted  to  a  single  individu- 
al, while  the  poor  man,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
that  part  of  the  State,  was  entirely  excluded  from  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  was  compelleci  either 
to  purchase  at  a  high  rate  from  the  wealthy  speculator,  or 
set  down  as  his  tenant,  and  labor  to  improve  the  country, 
not  as  the  proprietor  in  his  own  right  of  the  soil,  but  as 
a  temporary  occupant,  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of 
his  wealthy  landlord.  These  were  the  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  favor  t|ie  poor  by  putting  the  public  lands  of 
that  State  in  market,  at  a  price  which  would  bring  them 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest  citizens;  and  similar  re- 
sults may  be  confidently  looked  for  if  Congress  should 
now  legislate  on  the  same  principles,  under  a  belief  that  it 
will  encourage  emigration  to  the  new  States,  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  olasses,  who  may  remove  to 
the  rich  country  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Sir, 
we  do  not  want  humble  tenants,  but  independent  freemen, 
who  are  lords  of  their  own  habitations,  to  fill  up  the  popu- 
lation of  that  fertile  and  Rowing  portion  of  the  republic. 

But  it  is  sud  that  the  existing  system  operates  as  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  people  of  these  new  States;  that  it  withdraws 
from  them  milhons  of  dollars,  which  are  expended  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union;  ^nd  that  one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  authorizes  its  expenditure  in  removing  free  peo- 
ple of  color  to  be  colonized  in  Africa. 

We  are  told,  also,  that  the  abstraction  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  from  the  general 
purposes  of  the  treasury,  wiU  perpetuate  the  present  high 
rate  of  duties  on  foreign  importations,  of  which  the,8outh- 
ern  States  so  loudly,  and  I  will  add,  so  justly  complain. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  there  be  any  sohd  foundation  on 
which  these  objections  rest?  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  and 
I  do  so  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  if  those  views  of 
the  policy  under  consideration  are  correct,  in  all  or  either 
of  the  enamerated  oases,  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  as 
far  as  any  honorable  gentleman  on  this  floor  in  my  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  BuC  to  my  mind,  they  are  the  oifspring 
of  the  imagination,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  any  solid 
reason  whatever. 

I  will  inquire,  first.  Is  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  by 
an  individual  from  the  Grovernment  a  tax  on  the  purchaser, 
under  any  circumstances?  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  to 
me  than  that  it  is  not.  Sir,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
tract, by  which  a  man  may  improve  his  condition  in  life, 
and  for  a  small  sum  acquire  property,which,  when  reduced 
to  possession,  will  be  worth  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  money  paid  for  it. 

Can  any  distinction  be  drawn  between  purchasers  of 
rcid  estate  from  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  or  a  natural 
person?  I  presume  not:  they  are  founded  on  the  same 
general  law  of  contracts;  and  it  might  with  the  same  pro- 
priety be  contended  that  an  emigrant  who  bargains  with 
a  land  company  for  a  quarter-section  of  land,  pays  a  tax 
to  the  Government,  from  which  the  company  purchased 
it,  as  to  allege  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  on  the  orig^al  pur- 
chaser.   In  either  case,  it  is  a  voluntary  contract,  to 
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which  each  party  assents,  and  ndthing  more.  But  if  it  be 
a  tax,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  to  what  extent  the  burden 
falls  exclusively  on  the  people  who  now  reside  in  the  new 
States.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts or  Virginia,  or  any  one  of  the  old  States,  who  re- 
moves into  Mississippi.  He  takes  with  him  two  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  or  a  greater  or  smaller  sum,  which  he 
imme(Uately  vests  in  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands;  this  amount  of  money  did  not  previously  be- 
long to  Mississippi^  it  is  an  accumulation  brought  into  the 
State  by  the  emigrant;  and  if  it  be  a  tax  paid  into  the 
treasury,  it  falls  on  the  State  from  which  the  money  is 
^orHfadrawn,  and  not  on  the  State  into  which  it  nuy  he 
carried  by  the  owner  for  his  own  individual  purposes. 
Sir,  I  utterly  deny  that  such  a  transaction  can  be  proper- 
ly regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  any  one  who  chooses 
to  buy  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  for  his  own  conve- 
nience or  advantage.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  the 
appropriation  which  each  State  may  make  of  its  distHbu- 
tive  share  of  the'  public  lands. 

The  power  is  denied  to  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  internal  impi*ovements  and  education,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
the  bill  seems  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  colonization 
of  free  people  of  color.  I  admit,  sir,  that  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  for  this 
object  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  not  to  be  en- 
dured. The  power  has  not  been  claimed  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  is  not  incorporated  in  the  bill.  No  appropria- 
tion is  either  made,  or  contemplated  to  be  made,  by  Con- 
gress, in  aid  of  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  color. 
We  know  that  memorials  have  been  presented  from  the 
slave-holding  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucl^, 
North  Carohna,  and,  I  believe,  Tennessee,  praying  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  subject,  and  grant  them  tiie  ne^essar^ 
means  for  transporting'  their  free  black  population  to  Li- 
beria. These  memorials  have  been  sunered  silently  to 
sleep  on  our  files — they  have  not  been  acted  on.  But 
now,  when  the  public  debt  Is  paid,  when  the  public  lands, 
pledged  by  the  national  faith  to  its  payment,  are  redeem- 
ed, and  remain  at  the  disposition  of  Congress,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States,  we  propose  to  give 
to  each  State  its  proper  proportion  of  this  fund;  and  we 
answer  the  States  who  have  asked  assistance  iu  accom- 
plishing this  benevolent  object,  so  intimately  Connected 
with  their  safety  and  prosperity,  by  authorizing  their  re- 
spective  Legislatures  to  use  the  funds  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  for  this  purpose,  if,  in  their  discretion,  they 
may  think  fit  to  do  so.  Is  there  any  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution in  according  to  the  States  this  privilege?  Are 
honorable  gentlemen  afraid  to  trust  this  power  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  their  respective  States? 
Is  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Black]  unwilling  to 
confide  this  discretion  to  the  LegisUture  of  Mississ^pi? 
If  he  is,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not.  Each  State  will 
decide  for  itself,  without  the  dictation  of  Congress,  or  any 
department  of  the  Federal  Government,  how  far  its  in- 
terests may  or  may  not  be  promoted,  by  giving  the  fund 
for  the  removal  of  what  are  denominated  free  negroes, 
or  applying  it  to  the  other  gfreat  purposes  enumerated  in 
the  bill.  I  am  willing,  for  one,  sir,  to  repose  in  the  States 
this  confidence,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  that  it 
will  be  either  abused  or  perverted. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Gbuwdy,) 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bzxtok,] 
have  declaimed  with  much  vehemence  against  the  pro- 
posed distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  States,  on  the  gfround  of  its  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  the  States,  and  extend  over  th6m  the 
deleterious  influences  of  this  Government.  Sir,  it  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  heard  it  seriously 
contended  that  either  men  or  Governments  were  to  be 
corrupted  with  their  own  monev.    It  is  agreed  on  all 


hands,  that  the  public  domain  is  the  common  property  of 
all  the  States,  to  be  used  for  their  common^enefit.  On 
this  ground  the  whole  arg^ument  against  this  measure  has 
been  basedr  If,  then,  the  States  think  proper  to  dispense 
with  this  source  of  revenue  for  national  purposes,  when 
it  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  to  distribute  it  in  just  and  equi- 
table proportions  among  themselves,  to  be  applied  to  the 
beneficent  and  hiehly  valuable  objects  of  internal  im- 
provements, the  education  of  youth,  and,  if  they  please, 
to  colonization  of  free  people  of  color,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  they  will  corrupt  themselves  by  such  a  use  of  a 
fund  acknowledged  to  belong  to  thiem»  as  abody  of  {>olitical 
soreretgnUes?  The  idea  appears  to  me  to  be  both  novel 
and  absurd.  The  natural  efl^ect  will  be  precisely  the  con- 
trary. It  will  render  the  States  more  independent;  it 
will  put  an  end  to  the  long  disputed  questions  on  the  po- 
licy and  constitutionality  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
General  Government.  Our  table  will  not  hereafter  be 
crowded  with  petitions  and  memorials  for  appropriations 
to  open  roads  and  canals  from  every  quarter  of  the  couo- 
.try.  Each  State  will  look  to  its  own  resources  for  ac- 
complishing its  own  internal  works  of  improvement,  and 
will,  to  that  extent  at  least,  feel  a  corresponding  indepen- 
dence on  the  action  of  Congress.  It  will  bind  the  States 
together  by  a  stronger  cord  of  union,  and  diffuse  among 
them  a  feeling  of  brotherly  kindness  and  affection.  The 
face  of  the  whole  country  will  be  adorned  and  beautified 
by  an  inexhaustible  income,  which  from  year  to  year  will 
open  to  the  eye  new  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- ' 
veiling,  and  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  to 
a  suitable  and  profitable  market,  and  new  avenues  to  in- 
ternal commerce,  by  means  of  canals,  and  the  improve, 
ment  of  our  numerous  rivers.  If,  ur,  these  results  are  to 
be  expected,  as  I  think  they  may  be,  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  corrupting  influences  so  much  deprecated 
will  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  leave  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  glorious  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  union. 

On  the  other  branch  of  this  inquiry,  relating  to  the  ef- 
fects uf  this  distribution  on  the  existing  tariff  of  duties, 
I  confess  mv  great  surprise  at  the  conflicting  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  by  honorable  Senators  opposed  to 
tiie  bilL 

The  President  recommends  to  Congress  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  treasury!  He  says,  and  triily  says,  tiiat  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  bring  their  proceeds  into  the  general 
scope  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  disapprobation  of  his  plan.'  But 
honorable  genUemen  have  said  that  they  deem  it  full  of 
wisdom,  sound  policy,  and  patriotism,  and  yet  they  turn 
round,  and  g^veW  teU  us  that  tiiis  bill  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed; because  it  withdraws  three  milUions  of  dollars  from, 
the  national  treasury  to  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  requires  that  amount  to 
be  supplied  by  imposts  on  foreign  importations.  Both  the 
ipessage  and  the  bill  are  founded  on  the  poatubttum  of 
dispensing  with  the  lands  of  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  revenue;  they  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  carrying  this 
principle  into  effect;  and  while  the  one  is  extolled  as  a 
<<8tatesman-like"  view  of  the  question,  the  other  is  de- 
nounced as  No  3  in  the  measures  proposed  to  perpetu- 
ate on  the  people  an  odious  and  exorbitant  tariff  of  du- 
ties. If,  sir,  it  may  be  designated  as  No.  1,  or  No.  3,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  consider 
it  connected  with  the  question  of  imposts^  it  follows,  in 
that  Respect,  the  policy  of  thp  Executive)  and  I  have  yet 
to  learn  on  what  principles  Uiey  can  approve  the  one, 
and  condemn  the  other.  But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  con* 
nexion  as  the  Senators  imagine  between  Uie  two  ques- 
tions; the;^  are  wholly  separate  and  distinct,  founded  on 
considerations  of  policy,  entirely  independent,  and  in  no 
manner  whatever  afiihated.  Su*,  we  all  know  that  the 
public  lands,  bring  what  they  may  from  time  to  time  into 
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the  Tremsury,  never  have,  and  ncrer  will,  control  our 
poficy  in  levying  imposts  and  regulating'  foreign  com- 
merce. High  duties  are  often  imposed  to  retaliate  the  in- 
justice of  other  nations  with  whom  we  have  commercial 
relations;  somcllmes  they  are  necessary  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  Government;  but  in  every  system  of 
revenue  which  has  been  framed,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  the  protection  of  domestic  industry 
and  the  arts  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  formed  an  in- 
gredient. These  important  considerations,  whether  col- 
lectively w  separately,  have  uniformly  governed  our  legis- 
lation in  taxing  articles  of  consumption  imported  into  the 
United  States;  and  I  defy  contradiction  when  I  say,  that 
in  no  instance  can  it  be  shown  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  public  lands  has  been  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
reason  for  reducing  or  rauiing  the  rate  of  duties  on  im- 
posts. But  I  find  it  difficult,  sir,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
detect,  by  any  direct  researches,  the  incongruities  and 
palpable  contradictions,  both  of  principle  and  fact,  which 
have  been  interwoven  into  this  debate  by  the  ingenuity  of 
honorable  Senators,  who  feel  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
these  conflicting  arguments  from  the  peculiar  position 
whSch  they  occupy. 

They  dare  not  condemn  the  President,  who  tells  them 
plainly  that  the  public  debt  is,  in  effect,  paid,  and  that 
in  future  the  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  revenue;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  because  it  accords  in  tlut  particular 
with  the  views  of  the  President!    At  one  time  we  are  told 
that  the  distributive  principle  is  illusory;  that  there  will  be 
no  money  to  divide,  alter  defraying  the  expenses  of  sale, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  fiidian  tribes  for  their   right  of 
occupancy;  at  another  time  we  are  admonished  that  three 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  taken   from  the  treasury  and 
divided  among  the  States,  which  muki  be  replaced  by  a 
high  rate  of  duties.   *We  are  warmly  and  zealously  urged 
to  bring  down  the  public  lands  to  a   nominal  price,   and 
no  longer  consider  them  a  part  of  our  revenue  s\stem;  and 
then  we  are  gravely  told  that  this  precise  measure  which 
they   recommend  is  fraught  with  incalculable  mischiefs, 
and  is  more  particularly  injurious,  as  if^ill  operate  to  fas- 
ten on  the  Southern  States  the  present  tariff  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  manufactures.     These  are  a  few  only 
of  the  many  opposite  extremes  to  which  honorable  gen- 
tlemen are   driven  in  making  out  something  like  an  argu- 
ment aigainst  the  measure  under  consideration. 

The  only  material  difference  between  the  plan  of  the 
Executive,  and  that  contained  in  the  bill,  consists  in  the 
question — shall  we  abandon  our  present  land  system,  and 
put  the  lands  at  a  price  which  will  simply  "restore  to  the 
Government  the  cost  of  surveying  and  selling  them, 
which  I  have  estimated  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and 
thereby  tempt  moneyed  men  and  speculMors  into  the  mar- 
ket, who  will  very  soon  take  the  place  of  the  Government, 
as  the  owners  of  all  the  valuable  lands  which  have  been 
surveyed >  Or  shall  we  adhere  to  the  laws  heretofore 
passed  on  tliat  subject,  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  labor- 
ing class  who  m:gratc  to  the  new  States,  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds as  directed  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill^  After 
the  most  careful  investigation  of  this  great  question,  in  re- 
ference to  its  operation  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  have  formed  the  deliberate  and  decided  opinion, 
tliat  our  wise  and  well-digested  code  of  land  laws  ought 
to  be  preserved,  with  slight  modifications;  and  I  can  per- 
ceive no  sound  objection  to  the  distribution  of  the  nett 
proceeds  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

It  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results  both  to  the 
''>ld  and  the  new  States,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  as  I 
bhall  endeavor  to  prove  clearly  and  conclusively,  I  hope, 
before  I  resume  my  seat. 

Mr.  p.  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  special  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  in  fii^vor  of  the  new  States.  Sir,  said  he, 
<he  provisions  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  were  not  in 
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the  original  bill  reported  at  the  last  session  of  Cpng^ess, 
but  were  incorporated,  on  my  motion,  as  amendments, 
when  it  came  before  the  Senate.  'I  frankly  own  that 
had  they  been  negatived,  I  should  have  voted  against  the 
bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  at  first  presented  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat.1  They 
were,  however,  adopted,  and  to  my  mind  they  place  the 
new  States  on  a  footing,  in  the  proposed  distribution,  high- 
ly advantageous  to  them;  and,  as  a  Senator  from  one  of 
those  States,  I  cannot  withhold  from  the  measure  my  sup- 
port. By  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  there  is  set  apart  to 
each  of  the  new  States  12^  per  centum  on  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  within  the  limits  of  those  States 
respectively,  which  may  be  sold  from  and  after  the  3l8t 
day  of  December,  1832.  The  terms  of  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  these  States  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  stipulat- 
ed that  5  per  centum  on  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was 
to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  said  States  for  certain  specified 
purposes.  The  aggregate  amount,  then,  to  which  each 
State  will  be  entitled  before  a  general  distribution  is  made, 
if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  is  17^  per  centum  on  the 
nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  its  lim- . 
its. 

This  sum  so  reserved  is  to  be  applied  to  some  '*  object 
or  objects  of  internal  improvement  or  education  within 
the  said  States,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Le- 
gislatures." 

The  5th  section  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to  the  sum  direct- 
ed to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  new  States  by  the  Ist  section, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  grants  to  the  States  of  Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana  and  Missouri,  a  quantity  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  the  Slate  of  Indiana  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  acres;  to  the  State  of  Illinois  twenty  thousand  acres, 
and  to  the  State  of  Alabama  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land,  lying  within  the  limits  of  said  States,  respectively, 
to  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  thereof 
shall  direct,  and  located  in  parcels,  conformably  to  sec- 
tional divisions  and  subdivisions,  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  any  one  location. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  so  granted 
are  to  be  faithfully  applied  to  works  of-  internal  improve* 
ment  within  the  aforesaid  States,  respectively. 

It  is  further  provided,  that  nothing  in  the  bill  contain- 
ed shall  be  construed  to  the  *•  prejudice  of  future  applica- 
tions for  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or 
to  the  prejudice  of  applications  for  a  transfer  of  the  public 
lands,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  the  States  within  which  they 
lie,  nor  to  impair  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such  fu- 
ture disposition  of  the  public  lands,  or  any  part  thereof, 
as  it  may  sec  fit." 

These  liberal  grants,  both  in  land  and  money,  are  made 
to  the  new  States,  besides  the  equal  proportion  to  which 
they  arc  entitled,  according"  to  their  respective  federal 
representative  population,  under  the  general  distribution. 

Combining  the  174  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  deducted 
before  the  distribution  of  the  residue  of  the  common  fund, 
with  the  amount  whicW  will  accrue  to  each  new  State  as 
its  proportion,  I  have  estimated  the  whole  as  amounting 
to  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  sales  which  may  be  made 
in  each  State.  This  estimate  must, of  coarse, depend  on  the 
quantity  of  land  which  may  be  sold  in  each  year,  and  may 
vary  according  to  that  standard.  I  respectfiilly  ask,  sir,  if 
these  grants  are  not  liberal,  far  transcending  the  donations 
made  at  any  fonncr  period  of  our  history  to  any  one  of 
the  States  within  which  the-public  lands  are  situated }  To 
me  it  afspears  that  if  this  offer  is  rejected,  we  may  indulge 
a  lingering  hope  of  obtaining  our  ultimate  wish  by  a  trans- 
fer of  the  entire  domain  fir  a  century  to  come,  and  at 
last  it  will  be  but  a  dream,  and  end  hi  cruel  disappointment. 

Nor  can  I  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  such 
a  result,  if  it  were  to  happen  at  this  time,  would  be  pro- 
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diictive  of  greater  pecuniary  benefits  to  the  new  States, 
than  the  annuity  wUich  it  is  now  proposed  to  g^nt  them. 
Some  of  us,  at  least,  know  tliat  Kentucky  opened  an  of- 
fice for  Uie  sale  of  her  waste  lands,  and  they  were  sold. 
But  was  the  State  treasury  replenished  by  these^ sales? 
No,  sir;  it  was  made  a  popular  theme  on  which  unwortl»y 
men  appealed  to  those  interested,  and  by  tHat  means 
thrust  tnemselves  into  the  legislatiTe  halls,for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  postponing-,  and  finally  surrendering*  the  debt,  in- 
curred by  the  purchaserj  to  the  State.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  same  scenes  would  be  acted  over  in  any  State  having 
the  disposal  of  a  large  extent  of  unappropriated  territory? 

But  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  opinion,  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  the  other  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject — 
that  a  cession  by  the  old  States  of  their  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  not  to  be  expected,  until  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  overthrown,  and  a  new  one  erected  on 
its  ruins. 

Shall  we  act  wisely  in  rejecting  a  present  good,  be- 
cause it  falls  short  of  the  utmost  limit  of  our  hopes  and 
-  expectations?  I  think  not.  But,  sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  tlie  Senate,  while  I  offer  some  views  of  the  practical 
operation  of  this  bill  on  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor, 
in  part,  to  represent  on  this  floor. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  lands  in  Mis- 
sissippi were  put  in  market,  and  seventeen  years  since 
that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

What,  sir,  during  this  whole  period,  have  wc  gained 
from  the  sales,  made  under  the  authoritv  of  the  United 
States,  of  their  lands  within  our  limits? "  Why,  sir,  sub- 
stantially nothing.  The  miserable  pittance  of  five  per 
cent,  on  these  sales  was  given  us  by  compact,  for  which 
wc  gave  in  return  a  much  greater  amount  by  our  agree- 
ment not  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  lands  sold"  by  the  Govern- 
ment until  the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  sale. 
What  shall  we  gain  in  thirty  years  to  come,  if  this  bill  does 
not  become  a  law?  I  answer — nothing,  which  can  be  turn- 
ed to  any  profitable  account. 

Let  us  tlien  inquire  what  will  be  the  reasonable  amount 
of  income  to  the  State,  if  we  receive  hereafter  seventeen 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  sales  within  the  State,  an  equal 
dividend  on  the  entire  sales  througliout  the  United  States, 
and  a  sweeping  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land,  to  be  located  in  half-sections,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Legislature?  '  ^ 

The  sales  of  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  something 
oyer  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  that  does  not  fur- 
nish a  proper  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
amount  of  &des  in  future  years;  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  pc- 
riod  to  which  this  bill  is  limited. 

The  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  have  I'ecently  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  whole  of  their  lands  ejut  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  of  which  about  eleven  millions  of  acres 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  Chickasaw  tribe  have  also  entered  into  a  treaty,  of 
which  I  am  not  now  at  libeKy  to  speak,  as  it  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  surveys  of  the  Chocktaw  purchase  are  rapidly 
progressing,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  thrown 
into  market  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  I  cal- 
culate that,  so  soon  as  these  sales  arc  opened,  the  nett 
proceeds,  for  several  years  to  come,  will  average  about 
five  hundred  thousanddollars.  But  I  deem  it  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  to  put  tlie  Average  for  five 
years  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  this  latter 
estimate,  the  annual  income  of 'the  State,  at  seventeen 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  would  be  fiftv-two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  making,  in  the  whole  period  of  five 
years,  the  round  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  or  thereabouts.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  amount 
which  wc  should 'reccifc  on  the  general  dividend,  which 
would  not  fall  short  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  specially  reserved  to  the  State. 


I  In  addition  to  tliese  large  sun\s,  which  may  be  wholly 
'.ipplied  to  the  endowment  of  colleges,  seminaries  of 
learning,  afid  common  schools,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature,  we  have  the  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  for  works  of  internal  improvenoents,  which, 
if  judiciously  located,  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  all 
the  expenditures  required  to  render  our  rivers  navigable; 
open  canals  for  internal  commerce;  and  to  construct  the 
great  roads  leading  through  the  State,  which  are  so  neces> 
sary  to  connect  the  interior  with  the  market  towns,  at 
which  the  planter  annually  delivers  his  bulky  articles  of 
"agriculture. 

These  are  the  eminent  benefits  placed  within  our 
grasp;  and  shall  we,  who  sepresent  the  people,  and  arc 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  advance  their 
interests  on  all  proper  occasions,  cast  them  from  us  in 
pursuit  of  objects  which  can  never  be  attained,  or  on 
some  vague  notions  of  political  economy,  too  remote  to 
be  brought  into  active  operation,  Jind  resting  on  specula- 
live  opinions,  which  have  no  solid  foundation,  and  are  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  consideration,  in  the  progress  of 
sober  legislation,  for  purposes  of  practical  utility  to  the 
country  ? 

Sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  place  myself  before  my  consti- 
tuents in  that  attitude.  I  know,  and  feel,  the  importance 
of  the  relief  which  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  afford 
tliem;  and  so  far  as  the  influence  of  my  vote  will  contri- 
bute to  that  desirable  end,  they  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
The  gfrant  of  land,  if  proper!^  located,  immediately  after 
the  first  sales  are  closed,  may  be  estimated  at  the  average 
value  of  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  State  would  thus 
require  a  fund  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  with  the  annual  income  from  the  sales  of  land 
for  five  years,  could  not,  in  my  judgment,  fall  much,  if 
any,  below  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Sir,  the  people  of  the  State,  I  am  persuaded,  camiot 
be  80  far  blinded  by  party  feeling  or  party  factions,  as 
not  to  see  and  apprecii^te  the  enviable  condition  in  which 
these  large  g^nts  will  place  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  here  to  perform  my  dutv,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  high  trust  confided  to  me;  and  I  sliall 
fearlessly  act  on  all  subjects,  brought  to  the  consderatiau 
of  the  Senate,  according  to  my  honest  convictions  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  those  whom  1 
represent. 

But  my  honorable  colleague, [Mr.  Black,]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Bentoit,]  have  taunted  us  with 
the  insinuation  that  these  grants  are  put  into  the  bill,' as  a 
douceur  or  honust  to  enlist  the  support  of  Senators  who 
represent  the  new  States. 

They  proceed  to  tell  us  that  they  spurn  the  bonust^  and 
refuse  tlie  service  for  which  it  is  onered. 

The  honorable  Senators  have  my  permission  to  apply 
any  epithet  to  these  grapts  which  may  best  accord  with 
their  own  peculiar  taste,  and,  so  far  as  it'  may  concern 
themselves,  to  act  in  obedience  to  their  own  impressions, 
however  fallacious  they  may  be,  or  however  coarse  the 
language  employed  to  convey  these  impressions. 

I  can  only  say  for  myself,  *Met  the  galled  jade  wince; 
my  withers  are  un wrung." 

Sir,  for  what  purpose  am  I  sent  here,  if  it  be  not  to  ad- 
vocate measures,  conferring  benefits  on  my  constituents^ 
Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  a  Senator,  who,  looking 
with  a  vigilant  eye  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  State 
which  had  honored  him  with  its  confidence,  sought,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  an  opportunity  to  advance  its  interests, 
and  promote  its  welfare,  thereby  subjected  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  accepting  a  honxu  as  a  consideration  for  his 
vote? 

Is  there  a  single  Senator,  present  who  is  not  liable  to 
the  imputation? 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  the  honorable  gentlemen,  who 
have  introduced  this  new  rule  of  parliamentary  ethics. 
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that,  if  in  the  arrangpement  of  any  important  interest  of 
the  country,  my  constituents  happen  to  be  particularly 
favored,  without  prejudice  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  accept  the 
'^bonttSt**  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  the  morbid  sen- 
iiibilily  of  honorable  Senatorfwwho,  perhaps,  Jook  for  their 
reward  for  services  rendered  in  another  quarter^ 

I  came  here  for  titat  especial  purpose,  and  shall  keep  it 
steadHy  in  view,'  as  a  part  of  my  duty  which  shall  never 
be  neglected. 

Bu^  sir,  there  is  afiother  description  of  **  bontis,*'*  which 
is  not  nnfrequently  offered  within  the  limits  of  the  ten 
miles  square,  which  I  utterly  disdain  and  reject. 

It  conssts  of  a  small  piece  of  parchment,  under  the 
broad  seal,  which  is  never  tendered  to  any  but  the 
faUhfuL 

The  reeruii  who  accepts  it  is  bound  by  a  pledge  never 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  the  chieflain  under  whose 
banner  he  enlistst  and  in  all  thin{^  to  conform  his  actings 
aod  doings  to  the  will  of  him,  *'  who  was  born  to  com- 
mand,'*  bit  heir  and  successor,  Suoh  a  bonus,  accepted 
on  such  conditions,  nj^y  well  be  supposed  to  corrupt  the 
sources  of  legislation,  and  mislead  the  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  great  national  concern.  If  honorable  Senators 
can  guard  themselves  from  these  influences,  and  indig- 
nantly repel  them,  as  foul  encroachments  on  the  purity 
and  independence  which  ought  to  be  maintained  m  tlic 
6iithful  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  they  will  find 
less  difficulty  in  tracing  my  support  of  this  bill  to  more 
lofly  considerations  than  the  temptation  of  gain,  or  the 
seductions  of  profit,  which  it  holds  out  to  my  immediate 
constituents.  1  am  well  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and, 
in  my  endeavors  to  relieve  them,  I  stand  erect  before  the 
people,  and  am  not  alarmed  lest  they  should  ascribe  to 
Tnesudh  unworthy  motives,  and  refuse  the  **  bonus"  which 
I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  them. 

.Is  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Dlack]  nnmindful  of 
these  wants?  Have  we  not  numerous  rivers  capable  of 
•being  rendered  navigable  for  steamboats  to  a  great  dis- 
tance into  the  interior  of  the  country,  passin.'^  through 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  portions  of  tl^  State  ^  Are 
tiiere  no  canals  to  be  cut^  intersecting  these  rivers,  and 
affording  cheap  and  convenient  channels,  through  which 
the  planter  may  carry  the  products  of  his  labor  to  mar- 
ket^ Are  there  no  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  in 
the  State,  calling  for  endowments  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity, and  render  them  practically  useful  in  diffusing  the 
lights  of  science  and  the  bcncnts  of  education  to  the 
rising  generation? 

Sir,  we  have  all  these  important  objects  to  provide  for, 
\vhich  are  sufRcient  to  call  forth  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
every  citizen  in  the  State.  Our  population  cannot  bear 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  an  amount  which  would  be  re- 
<iuircd  for  all,  or  either  of  those  objects,  so  necessary  to 
tlie  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  Shall  we,  then, 
act  wisely,  in  rejecting  the  means  now  proposed  to  be  put 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  so  ample  for  their  ac- 
complishment? 

It  is  ray  firm  beliei^  that  if  the  present  occasion  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  the  relief  which  is  imbodieu  in 
this  Gill,  we  nuiy  hope  in  vain  for  any  assistance  hereafter 
from  Congress.  The  best  portion  of  the  State  will  very 
soon  be  in  market;  our  locations  must  be  made  immedi- 
ately thereafter;  and  if  not  made  in  two  or  three  years 
from  this  time,  the  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  the  State  will  not  be  worth  the  parchment  on 
which  it  is  written. 

All  the  lands  of  any  value,  capable  of  cultivation, 
which  are  not  purchased  at  the  public  sales,  will  be 
subject  to  entry  at  private  sale;  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  will  not  leave  a  spot 
which  will  command  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  on 
which  this-g^nt  can  be  located. 


This  is  the  precise  moment  for  action,  and  I  shall  act 
on  the  conviction  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  identified 
with  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  each  of  the  new 
States,  and  especially  that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  re- 
presentative. 

[Mr.  P.  here  complained  of  fatigue;  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  WEBSTER,  the  Senate  adjourned] 


Mo?rDAT,  jAwrAmx  21. 

Mr.  WILKINS,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  which  was  referred  the  message  of  the  President,  ac-* 
company ing  copies  of  the  proclamation,  &c.,  reported  a 
bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports.    The  bill 

-SIGNING  LAND  PATENTS, 

Describing  the  mode  by  which  patents  for  public  lands 
may  be  signed  and  executed,  was  taken  up,  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,      • 

An  amendment,  limiting  the  operation  of  the  act  to 
March,  1837,  was  ag^ed  to. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  stated  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  wished  for  time  to  substitute  a  provision  for  a^cr 
simile  of  the  President's  signature,  in  lieu  of  the  existmg 
provision  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  Secretaiy  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  signing  patents.  He 
therefore  moved  to  lay  tlie  bill  on  the  table;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived — ayes  13,  noes  16. 

Mr.  KANE  t^ien  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank  for  the  sala- 
ry of  the  Secretary,  by  inserting  1,500  dollars. 

Mr,  RUGGLES  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table— ayes 
13,  noes  16. 

M".  POINDEXTER  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 
1000  dollars. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  HOLMES,  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  largest  sum,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive—'Yeas  15,  Nays  14. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by 
inserting,  after  the  word  ''President,"  the  words  "and 
in  his  presence." 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  as  amended,  and  the  amend- 
ments being  concurred  in,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  bill  to  distribute,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  the 
question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poiitdexter  to 
amend, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  again  rose,  and  resumed  his  argu- 
ment commenced  on  Saturdsiy. 

He  said,  he  would  add  a  few  words  to  what  he  said 
when  he  last  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Senate,  in  rela- 
tion to  internal  improvements  and  education,  and  the 
means  to  give  support  to  them  in  Mississippi. 

He  had  statea  that  the  population  of  that  State  could 
not  accomplish  these  great  objects  by  resorting  to  a  sys- 
tem of  exorbitant  taxation;  the  people  would  not  bear  it. 
This  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  pe- 
titions and  memorials  which  were  annually  transmitted  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  from  the 
Legislature,  praying  grants  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
land,  for  clearing  away  obstructions  in  their  navigable 
rivers,  for  opening  canals,'  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
education,  by  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  learning. 

He  had  the  other  day  presented  such  a  memorial  to  the 
Senate,  praying  for  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  to  a  new 
and  flourishing  college  in  the  town  of  Clinton.  He  would 
only  add,  if  these  partial  grants  were  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
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from  year  to  year,  would  it  not  be  folly  and  madness  in 
her  representatives  here  to  set  their  faces  against  a  grant 
which  would  more  than  cover  all  the  wants  of  the  State, 
in  perfecting  her  wise  system  of  internal  policy  ? 

He  felt  himself  bound  by  the  imperious  obligations  of 
duty  to  accept  the  grant,  and  thereby  remove  the  insupC' 
rable  difficulties  which  interposed  to  retard  the  growmg 
prosperity  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President;  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  views  which 
I  have  already  taken  of  the  subject  b.efore  the  Senate,  to 
establish : 

Ist.  That  no  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  was  acquired  by  conquest. 

2d.  That  the  States,  in  conquerii>g  their  separate  inde- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  within 
their  respective  chartered  limits. 

3d.  That  to  provide  for  those  who  fought  our  battles 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  to  pay  the  debt  incurred 
in  that  glorious  and  arduous  struggle,  the  States  having 
waste  and  unappropriated  lands  in^  the  Western  wilder- 
ness magnanimously  ceded  them  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  those  purposes,  without  an  equivalent  in  money, 
on  certain  specified  conditions,  which  were  binding  on  the 
old  Congress  under  the  confederation. 

4th.  That,  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  all 
the  States  who  were  the  original  parties  to  these  com- 
pacts agreed,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  republic,  to 
render  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  ceded  territory 
plenary,  and  thereby  removed  the  limitations  contained  in 
the  deeds  of  cession,  and  leflthe  whole  policy,  in  relation 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  open  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  Congress. 

5th.  That  up  to  (he  present  time  the  public  lands  have 
been  considered,  in  the  main,  a  common  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt. 

6th.  That  this  debt  being  extinguished,  these  bnds  re- 
main the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  to  be  dispos- 
ed of  for  their  common  benefit.  On  these  principles,  I 
ground  my  support  of  the  measure  under  consideration. 

But,  sir,  I  feel  myself  called  on,  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  my  constituents  and  of  each  of  the  new  States, 
to  render  the  proposed  system  still  more  perfect  and  ac- 
ceptable, by  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  its  friends 
to  the  several  amendments  which  I  have  offered  as  addi- 
tional sections  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

If  these  amendments  are  adopted,  I  am  fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  system  will  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  may  be  continued  to  an  indefinite  period,  with- 
out complaint  or  interruption.  It  is  true,  we  have  insert- 
ed an  express  provision,  that  Congress  may  hereafter  le- 
gislate in  respect  to  the  public  lands  without  regard  to  the 
present  arrangement;  but  we  ought  not  to  leave  any  mat- 
ter for  future  legislation  which  can  be  properly  adjusted 
at  this  time.  Such  a  course  might,  and  most  probably 
would,  give  rise  to  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and  discon- 
tents, unfavorable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Union. 

I  wish  to  provide  for  an  equitable  graduation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  after  they  shall  have  been  subject  to  private  en- 
try for  a  specified  number  of  years,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  at  once  to  fif\y  cents  per  acre  on  small  tracts  not  ex- 
ceeding one  quarter-section  to  a  poor  man,  who  shall  ac- 
tually inhabit  and  oultivate  it  for  nve  successive  years. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  two  sections  of  the 
printed  amendments  laid  on  the  taUIe,  which  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care.  I  shall  now,  sir,  proceed  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  ofl^er  some  of  the  leading  considerations 
which  induced  mcto  offer  them. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendments  proposes  to  grad- 
uate the  price  of  the  public  lands  by  a  scale  which  shall 
reduce  them  to  the  minimum  price  of  fifty  cents  per  acre, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  following  manner; 

1st.  All  lands  subject  to  entry  at  private  sale, and  which 


shall  remain  unsold  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  shall  be 
offered  at  one  dollar  per  acre. 

2d.  All  lands  which  in  like  manner  shall  remain  unsold 
at  the  expiriition  of  fifteen  years  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  subject  to  private  entry,  shall  be  offered  at  seventy- 
five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  lands  remaining  unsold  at  tlie 
expiration  of  twenty  years  shall  be  offered  at  tlie  price  of 
fitly  cents  per  acre.  No  reduction  below  fif\y  cents  is 
contemplated  at  any  period.  The  .second  section  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  every  person  who  shall  be  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  who  shall  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  in  quantity  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for 
the  period  of  five  consecutive  years,  shall  be  entitled  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  such  tract  of  land  on  paying  for 
the  same,  at  the  proper  land  office,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  acre. 

This  provision  is  so  guarded  that  no  one  can  obtain  a 
patent,  without  making  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  that  the  tract  of  land  has  been  actually 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  claimant  for  the  whole 
period  specified  in  the  act. 

In  support  of  these  modifications  of  the  existing  laws,  T 
beg  leave  to  recur  again  to  the  message  of  the  I*resident  of 
the  United  States,  which  fully  recognises,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  high  public  functionary,  the  power  of  Congress  in 
its  discretion  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  •*in  such  way 
as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  in- 
terests  of  the  American  people."  . 

He  thus  puts  out  of  view  altogether  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion and  treaties  by  which  they  were  acquired. 

He  considers  them  no  longer  binding  on  Congress  since 
the  payment  of  the  natioi^al  debt,  for  which  they  were 
pledged;  and  recommends  that  not  a  dollar  shall  hereafter 
be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  arising  from  the  sales  of 
these  lands;  that  they  be  sold  in  limited  parcels  to  actual 
settlers  at  a  price  b.irely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  ti- 
tles. He  further  proposes,  at  a  day  not  distant,  to  cede 
the  lands  remaining  unsold  to  the  States  within  which 
they  lie. 

These  propositions  open  the  entire  policy  to  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

Under  this  high  authority,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  in- 
quire— Is  it  expedient  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  according  to  the  scale  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
considei-ation  of  the  Senate? 

Is  it  expedient  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  new 
States,  and  grant  facilities  to  those  who  remove  with  their 
families  into  these  States,  by  granting  to  each  head  of  a 
family  the  right  of  prc-cmplion  in  one  quarter-section  of 
land,  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  afler  it  shall  have  been  cul- 
tivated successively,  and  without  intermission,  for  five 
years? 

1  respond  affirmatively  to  both  these  questions;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  this  hill  for  distribution  to  consi- 
der them  well;  for  if  wc  are  to  Icgitilate  finally  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  gentleman  that 
our  laws  should  be  so  f(nmed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
country — to  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  States. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  appeal  would  be  made  in  vain  to 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  many  of  whom  are  utterly  op- 
posed to  any  measure  of  relief  to  the  new  States,  and  rest 
their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  already  our  bounty 
and  liberality  have  been  too  freely  lavished  on  the  people 
who  take  possession  of  the  public  lands. 
'  I  look  for  no  aid  from  that  quarter,  unless  it  may  be 
found  in  professions  of  good  will,  of  which  we  are  yet  un- 
able to  see  any  practical  evidence. 

The  success  of  these  amendments  must,  tljerefore,  de- 
pend on  those  honorable  Senators  who  are  the  advocate* 
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of  the  system,  and  desire  to  perfect  it  by  adopting*  any 
ju9t  and  reasonable  xnodHlcations. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ma- 
nufactures, to  which  the  subject  was,  by  a  singular  trans- 
position of  the  business  of  the  Senate,  referred  at  the  last 
•ession  of  Congress,  so  far  as  that  report  controverts  the 
expediency  of  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
on  fair  and  equitable  principles.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  I  am  nrmly  persuaded  that  it  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  amount  of  money  annu- 
ally paid  into  the  public  treasury  from  that  source  of  re- 
venue. It  will  operate  in  favor  of  the  schemeof  distribu- 
tion, by  bringing  into  market,  successfully,  such  lands  as 
will  not,  aAer  the  lapse  of-^ears,  command  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  at  a  reduced  price,  which 
will  enable  the  Government  to  dispQ3e  of  them  and  re- 
alize tlieir  actual  value,  when  there  is  no  prospect  that 
they  c&n  be  sold  at  the  present  minimum  standard. 

Under  our  existing  system,  the  lands  are  first  carefully 
surveyed,  and  parcelled  out  into  legal  subdivisions.  Maps 
are  prepared,  exhibiting  accurate!;^'  each  range  of  town- 
ships divided  into  small  tracts  according  to  law.  The  Pre- 
sident is  authorized,  afler  these  surveys  are  completed,  to 
issue  his  4>roclamation,  offering  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
district  for  sale  at  public  auction,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Well,  sir,  he 
i&9ues  his  proclamation,  and  puts  in  market  a  range  of  ten  or 
twenty^townships,  at  his  discretion,  which  is  published  in 
a)i  the  newspapers  authorized  to  publish  the  laws  of  the 
United  State<:,  and  continued  for  some  six  or  eight  months 
prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  tlie  commencement  of  the  sales, 
which  are  to  be  kept  open  two  weeks.  At  these  public 
sales,  men  of  capital  usually  attend,  who  have  explored  the 
country,  who  know  the  good  lands,  have  selected  their 
favorite  tracts,  and  go  prepared  to  purchase  them.  The 
consequence  is,  much  competition;  and  choice  selections 
are  not  unfrequently  bid  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lar per  acre,  and  sometimes  even  higher  prices  are  given. 

A  poor  man  has  but  little  chance  to  supply  himself  at 
these  sales;  men  with  long  purses  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  choice  lands;  and  we  may  safely  calculate 
tha|L  at  least  ane-tenth  part  of  the  highest  quality  of  land 
in  a  ran^  of  townships  will  be  bid  oH'  at  the  first  sale.  At 
the  close  of  the  public  sales,  all  the  lands  which  have  been 
offered,  and  remain  unsold,  are  subject  to  entry  at  private 
sale  by  any  one  who  will  pay  down  for  them  one  dollar 
and  twenty  .five  cents  per  acre.  Then,  sir,  a  new  scene 
opens.  The  speculator,  who  wishes  to  make  profit abk 
investments;  the  rich  planter,  who  is  anxious  to  provide 
suitable  settlements  for  his  sons;  the  poor  man,  who  wants 
a  comfortable  home  for  his  family;  and  the  emigrant,  ar- 
riving in  the  country  frotn  one  of  the  old  States,  wishing 
to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  there — all  these  classes 
of  persons  are  actively  employed  in  seeking  out  the  best 
lands,  and  entering  them  at  the  proper  land  office,  in  large 
or  small  tracts,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  respective  pin*- 
chasers. 

Now,  sir,  I  say,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
sales,  public  and  private,  for  nearly  thirty  years  past — 
and  I  believe  every  Senator  from  a  new  State  will  accord 
with  me  in  the  declaration — that,  after  any  given  number 
of  townships  shall  have  been  in  market  ior  ten  years,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  lands  even  of 
seeond  or  third  rate  quality  open  to  entry  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  Government. 

The  ofiicial  documents  pn  the  files  of  the  Senate  go  far 
to  attest  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  call  made 
on  the  head  of  that  department  m  1828,  made  a  report  to 
the  Senate  containing  a  statement  bf  the  quantity  of  land 
•arveyed  and  unsold  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories 
where  the  public  lands  are  situated.  ^ 

This  report  classifies,  under  .separate  heads — 1st.  The 


lands  which  may  be  deemed  |^ood;  2d.  Lands  of  second 
rate  quality;  3d.  Lands  of  third  rate  quality;  4th.  The 
quantity  unfit  for  cultivation;  5th.  The  number  of  years  it 
ha%been  in  market,  and  the  average  value  per  acre  of  the 
vacant  land  in  each  State  and  Territory.  As  this  docu- 
ment has  a  direct  bearing-on  the  subject  now  before  the 
Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  give  the  summary  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  actual  conaition  of  the  public  lands  at  the 
date  when  it  was  prepared.  I  confine  the  statement  to 
lands  of  good  quality,  and  those  which  are  deemed  unfit 
for  cultivation. 
Mr.  P.  here  read  from  the  report,  as  follows: 


niSXaiCT  AFD 

STATS. 

First  rate. 

Unfit  for  cul- 

tivation. 

Acres. 

Acrei. 

Ohio, 

•                        « 

200,000 

666,000 

Indiana, 

- 

1,470,000 

2,430,000 

Illinois, 

- 

2,935,000 

6,023,000 

Missouri, 

-     .      - 

159,000 

5,700,000 

Alabama,     • 

- 

687,000 

6,915,000 

Mississippi,  - 

- 

m                   » 

8,294,000 

Louisiana,  - 

M                           m 

95,000 

740,000 

Michigan,    - 

M                         M 

Arkansas,    - 

- 

53,000 

2,500,000 

Florida, 

• 

- 

15,000 

1,005,000 

Aggregate, 

5,614,000 

34,273,000 

These  statements  are  drawn  from  the  most  authentic 
sources — the  returns  of  actual  surveys,  and  the  field  notes 
of  the  deputy  surveyors.  It  may  not  be  precisely  ac- 
curate^  but  it  furnishes  general  views,  which  will  aid  us  in 
arriving  at  proper  conclusions  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
question.  The  returns  from  Louisiana,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  overrates  the  -quantity  of  first  rate  land  in  thnt 
State  which  was  unsold  at  that  time. 

Hut,  sir,  the  whole  of  the  lands  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding summary,  it  must  be  recollected,  have  been  in 
market  for  five  years,  since  the  report  was  made;  may  it 
not,  then,  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  greater  pai*t 
of  the  fii*st,  and  the  second,  I'ate  qualities,  have  been 
sold  within  that  period?  And  certainly  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  no  part,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  small  part, 
of  the  lands  reported  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation  have 
been  entered  at  the  present  minimum  price;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  could  be  disposed  of  m  a  century  to 
come,  at  that  rate.  Let  us  look  at  the  prices,  estimated 
by  the  land  officers  in  the  various  districts,  as  the  average 
value  of  the  lands  in  market.  Does  not  the  picture  which 
it  presents  to  us  strongly  enforce  the  propriety  of  a 
judicious  graduation  of  the  minimum  price,  which  may 
induce  purchasers  to  enter  the  lands  oi  inferior  quality, 
and  thereby  not  only  hasten  the  sales,  but  facilitate  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country?  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may  produce' that  desirable  result.  What,  sir,  are 
the  estimates  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  public  moneys  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office?  I  will  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
reports  separately,  and  then  compare  the  whole,  so  as  to 
reach,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  general  average  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  public  lands  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories  from  which  official  information  has  been 
communicated  on  the  subject. 

In  Ohio  the  average  value  of  the  lands  in  market,  is 

estimated,  per  acre,  at $1  03^ 

In  Indiana,  the  average  is,  -         -        -         . 

Illinois, 

Missouri, -., 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 


82 
40 
23 
15 
23 
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'^S 


In  Louisiana,        -        -        -        -      .  -        -        -        o 

Arkansas  Territory, 4 

Florida  Territory, -        30 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration,  that  in  Ohio  the 
average  is.higher  than  in  the  other  States  and  Territories. 
There  are  more  good  lands  in  that  State,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  unfit  for  cultiyation,  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  settlements  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
rapid  and  extensive.  These  causes  contribute  to  raise 
the  value  of  their  lands  to  a  point  beyond  that  of  other 
portions  of  the  country.  » 

But  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  returns  from  all  the 
land  districts,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  the  general  average 
value  of  the  lands  in  market,  in  1828,  would  not  exceed 
thirty  cents  per  acre.  Much  of  the  first  and  second 
rate  qualities  has,  doubtless,  been  entered  since  that  time, 
from  which  we  may  draw  tlie  inference,  that  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  the  estimate  then  made  has  taken 
place. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  respectfully  ask  honorable 
Senators,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  distribution, 
what  advantage  can  they  hope  to  gain  by  keeping  the 
inferior  lands  out  of  the  market?  Afler all  our  exertions 
to  dispose  of  these  lands  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  have  proved  ineffectual  for  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  years,  what  prospect  is  there,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  these  periods  we  can  find  purchasers  at  that 
price?  Certainly,  none!  But,  if  any,  it  is  too  remote  to 
be  relied  on  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  proposed  gra- 
duation. It  enters  into  theordmary  transactions  of  life; 
it  is  the  practice  of  every  man  of  business  throughout  the 
world,  who  lias  on  hand  an  extensive  supply  of  any 
article,  first  to  dispose  of  the  choice  selections  at  the 
highest  prices,  and  the  remnants  are  sent  to  auction,  and 
sold  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  A  merchant  must  be 
mad,  who  would  suffer  his  refuse  goods  to  remain  on  hand 
and  encumber  his  shelves,  because  they  could  not  be  sold 
for  tlie  marked  prices.  We  must  «dopt  this  common 
sense  practice  in  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  unless  we 
determine  to  hold  them  for  all  time  to  come,  as  a  part  of 
the  eminent  domain — a  mere  nominal  estate,  from  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  derive  one  dollar  of  income. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  fortify  myself  on  this  subject,  by 
presenting  to  the  Senate  the  very  liberal  views  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fVom  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wsb- 
sTsn,]  in  1828,  when  this  great  question  of  reducing  and 
graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to^  few  sentences  from  a  short  speech,  delivered  by  that 
honorable  Senator  cSn  the  occasion,  and  to  several  amend- 
ments subsequently  offered  by  him,  which  are,  in  sub- 
stance, the  same  as  tliose  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
submit,  and  which  are  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webster  said:  *<The  bill  proposed  that  all  lands, 
that  shall  have  been  in  market  two  years,  should  be 
brought  into  market  at  one  dollar  the  acre.  There  were 
somewhere  about  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land  that 
had  been  in  the  market  for  many  years.  And  this  bill 
made  no  distinction  between  lands  that  had  been  in 
market  twenty  years,  and  those  that  have  been  offered 
for  sale  only  two  years.  He  thought  the  supply  of  land 
would  be  altogether  too  large.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  even  now  the  market  was  overstocked,  and  tiiat 
for  the  last  forty  years  there  had  been  double  the  quan- 
tity on  sale  that  was  required."  This  he  thought  was 
proof  enough  that  this  bill  proposed  to  go  too  largely 
into  the  matter.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
limitation;  and  it  occurred  to  him,  Ihat  to  fix  it  to  all 
**the  lands  tliat  had  been  offered  for  sale  for  ten  years 
would  be  a  more  satisfactory  provision.  An  amendment 
#f  that  kind  would  exclude  a  great  quantity  of  land 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  would  still  include  suffix 


cient,  and  suffer  aU  the  old  land  officers  to  wind  up  their 
accounts.  He  thought  two  years  too  short  a  penod  for 
the  next  reduction;  but  such  a  limitation  would  lessen 
his  objections  to  it{  and  it  would  be  far  better,  than  to 
have  such  a  mass  of  land  thrown  at'once  into  the  market. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that  land  would  come  down  to 
twenty-five  cents  much  sooner  than  the  population  would 
require  it.  This,  to  Mr.  W.,  was  obvious  that  the  gra- 
duation of  the  prices  would  bring  it  down  to  twenty- 
five  cents  vastly  sooner  than  the  people  would  want  it. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  graduation  system;  but  he  thought 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  if  it  went  into  operation  as 
detailed  in  this  bill,  to  throw  the  lands  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  will  hold  it,  as  the  United  States  do  now,  for 
want  of  purchasers.  He  was  in  favor  of  making  the 
system  apply  on  lands  that  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
market;  but  as  it  was  not  now  in  order  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  he  would  defer  it,  until  it  should  be 
proper." 

Mr.  P.  then  read  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
WsBSTBR,  and  proceeded  to  say:  This,  nr,  is  almost  the 
precise  system  which  I  have  proposed.  May  I  not,  then, 
confidently  hope  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tlenaan,  since  it  is  apparent  that  I  have  simply  revived  his 
own  propositions,  made  in  •1828?  I  can  testify,  from 
practical  experience,  to  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  and'  concur  with  him  in  his  plan  of 
graduation.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  a  district  of 
lands  have  been  in  market  ten  years,  in  which  any  tracts 
remain  to  be  disposed  of,  from  which  the  Government 
can  realize  one  dollar  the  acre.  The  first  Choctaw  pur- 
chase in  Mississippi,  comprising  a  valuable  portion  of 
cotton  lands,  has  been  sur\'eyed,  and  offered  for  sale, 
only  a  few  years  past,  far  short  of  the  period  of  ten  ye*rs, 
and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  very  few,  if  any,  sections 
of  land  remain  unsold,  which  could  command  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre.  In  one  or  two  years  more  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  not  be  a  single  section  which  ccmld 
command  that  price.  What,  sir,  do  we  now  ask?  Is  it 
unreasonable  that  lands  which  have  remained  in  market 
ten  years,  should  be  reduced  twenty-five  cents  per  acre; 
that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  they  should  undergo  a 
further  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  be  reduced  to  fifty  cents?  This 
is  all  we  ask,  and  it  is  not  more  than  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  proposed  to  give  us  in  1828. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  since  that  period  which  will  justify  a  change  of 
opinion  on  this  subject?  Sir,  I  think  not;  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  for  the  countenance  and  vote  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor, which,  I  am  very  confident,  would  ensure  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  argument,  leaving  the  propor- 
tion to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands  to  the  fate 
which  I  am  sure  awaits  it,  unless  it  shall  find  advocates 
among  the  friends  of  this  bill.  Those  honorable  Senators 
who  so  anxiously  desire  to  retain  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  sales  of  the'public  lands,  because  it  may  be  wield- 
ed as  an  '*  argument"  to  reduce  the  rate  of  imposts,  and 
reject  the  benefits  accorded  to  tliernew  States  because  they 
deem  them  offensive  to  the  purity  of  their  moral  sensibili- 
ty, cannot  be  brought  to  the  support  of  my  amendment. 

They  call  on  me  to  surrender  two  millions  of  dollars 
which  are  tendered  to  my  constituents,  and  sacrifice  tliem 
to  escape  the  imputation  of  accepting  a  *<  bonus"  for  the 
vote  which  I  may  give  in  their  favor.  This  terrible  "  bo- 
nua"  is  held  up  as  a  frightful  spectre  to  alarm  Senators 
who  represent  mterested  parties  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Now,  sir,  for  one,  I  cannot  bid  so  high  for  an  ^'ixrgumeni'* 
against  protecting  duties  which  will  fall  pointless  at  the 
feet  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  nor  can  I  be  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  those  whom  I  repre- 
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sent,  lest  I  might  be  suspected  of  the  high  crime  of  permit- 
ting their  ivelfare  to  influence  my  judgnoent. 

Mr.  Prudent:  I  will  detain  the  Senate  on}^  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  while  I  present  concisely  my  views  of  the 
operation  of  the  second  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
bring  down  tlie  price  of  the  public  lands  to  the  poor  emi- 

?:nint  on  the  condition  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation 
or  five  successive  years.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
limitations,  both  as  to  quantity  and  cultivation,  are  so  clear- 
ly expressed,  that  none  but  the  laboring  class  of  emigrants 
can  profit  by  the  privilege  granted. 

Tlie  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  has 
admonished  us  to  be  *'patientf"  and  promises  at  a  more  con- 
venient season  to  listen  to  our  complaints.  I  will  tell  the 
honorable  Senator,  tliat  our  pt^ience  has  been  already 
well-tried,  and  has  thus  far  enabled  us  to  bear  all  our  pri- 
vations and  safTerings.  We  have  quietlv  waited  these  thir- 
ty years-for  some  measure  of  relief,  and  our  anxious  hopes 
have  ended  in  disappointment. 

When  willthtt  hour  of  our  deliverance  come^  May  we 
not  pause  for  another  quarter  of  a  century;  and,  when  we 
press  on  Congress  again  the  necessity  of  attending  to  oar 
claims  for  redress,  be  thrown  back  on  our  pattence  as  the 
best  friend  of  the  afflicted? 

But  tlie  honorable  Senator  asks,  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
what  do  the  new  States  want?  Sir,  as  a  Senator  from  one 
of  those  junior  members  of  the  confederacy,  I  have  al- 
ready disclosed  to  the  Senate  the  /condition  of  my  State, 
its  wants,  and  its  expectations.  We  are  yet  in  our  mfancy, 
and  need  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  hasten  us  oh  to  maturity  and  manhood,  and  strengthen 
us  in  our  march  to  prosperity  and  real  independence. 

I  have  said  that  we  want  the  means  necessary  to  con- 
struct important  works  of  internal  improvements,  to  es- 
tablish colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  want  a  great 
deal;  perhaps  more  than  the  honorable  Senator,  with  his 
acknowledged  feelings  of  generosity,  would  be  willing  to 
give  us.  * 

I  cannot,  however,  withhold  from  the  honorable  gentle- 
man the  homage  of  my  thanks  for  tlie  /id«ra/ provisions  of 
this  bill;  for  the  increased  per  centage  on  the  sales  of  the 
pubCc  lands  which  is  accorded  to  us,  besides  the  grant  of 
half  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  and  located 
under  the  direction  of  our  Legislature.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  unreasonable  to  ask,  in  addition  to  this  "  bonus,"  a 
liberal  system  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  within  our  boundaries.  Such  a 
system  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  elder  members  of 
this  great  fiimily  of  States,  but  one  which  shall  hasten  the 
sales  of  these  lands,  and  enable  every  poor  emigrant  to 
become  a  freeholder  the  moment  he  arrives  at  his  new 
home,  without  extorting  from  his  hard  earnings  the  last 
dollar  which  he  may  need  for  the  immediate  sustenance 
and  support  of  a  helpless  family. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  demand  which  can  be  regard- 
ed as  exorbitant  or  unreasonable?  To  my  humble  con- 
ception, there  is  not.  We  know,  and  feel,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
possess  the  power  to  obstruct  our  growing  prosperity,  by 
imposing  onerous  conditions  on  those  who  purchase  her 
unappropriated  domains.  But  I  will  not  indulge  tlie 
thought,  that  a  free  Government  like  ours  will  so  act  to- 
\irards  Uic  hardy,  patriotic,  and  meritorious  citizens  who 
constitute  its  best  support  in  peace,  and  its  best  defence  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  difficulty,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  those  who  hold  the  reins  of 
{lower  in  their  bands  will  treat  us  like  the  inexorable  credi- 
tor and  demand  "  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  to  our  hearts, 
because  it  is  written  so  in  the  bond?"  No,  sir?  we  Ipok 
wiih  becoming  confidence  to  this  Government  for  that  dis- 
intertfted .kindness  and  clemency  which  an  elder  brother 


should  extend  to  a  minor,  of  whom  he  is  the  natural 
guardian  and  protector.  - 

1  seek  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  man;  to 
open  wide  the  door  to  the  honest  industrious  cultivators  of 
the  soil;  to  render  them  independent,  contented,  and  hap- 
py, by  laws  founded  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
May  I  not  hope  in  such  a  cause  to  find  an  eloquent  and 
able  advocate  in  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
[Mr.  Clat.]  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  modify  the  bill  so 
as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  all  the  new  States,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  this  disturbing  controversy  in  respect  to  the 
public  lands  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  consider  this,  amendment  even  more  important  than 
that  in  relation  to  the  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands.  It  holds  out  inducements  to  the  settlement  of  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  Westj  it  will  invite  into  that  exten- 
sive frontier  a  dense  population,  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
the  country,  adequate  to  its  defence  on  all  sudden  emer- 
gencies. Sir,  it  will  do  more;  it  will  enable  a  citizen  of 
Virginia,  of  Massachu^tts,  or  of  any  St|ite  on  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  from  the  extreme  North  to  the  old  States  in  the 
South,  to  husband  his  scanty  means  by  a  rigid  economy, 
and  by  small  accumulations  to  lay  up  a  sum  which  will 
bear  his  expenses  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  into  the 
far  West,  where,  by  this  beneficent  provision,  h^will  find  a 
resting-place  for  his  helpless  wife^and  children — objects 
near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  He  may  take  possession  of  a 
quarter-section  of  waste  land,  inhabit  and  cultivate  it  for 
five  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  upon  due 
proof  of  the  fact,  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Government  at 
the  moderate  price  of  fif\y  cents  per  acre.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  this  accommodation  to  the  poor  will  meet 
the  censure  of  the  intelligent  and  hardy  yeomanry  of  the 
old  States?  To  me  it  appears  otherwise.  Let  it  be  recoU 
lected  that  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  not  now 
a  member  of  this  body,  [Mr.  Tazswsi.l,]  submitted  a 
proposition  to  cede  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
new  States;  it  was  much  spoken  of  at  that  time,  and,  as  far 
as  pul>lic  sentiment  was  developed,  it  met  the  approbation 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  people. 
We  do  not  now  ask  you  to  cede  these  lands  to  the  States, 
but  simply  to  allow  the  emigrant  a  privilege,  unimportant 
to  the  Government,  of  becoming  a  freeholder  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  country  which  he  may  select  for  the  place 
of  his  future  residence . 

The  provision  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  national  policy;  it  is  both  just  and  equitable,  and  I  trust 
it  will  meet  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  1  might 
without  hazard  stake  my  reputation  on  the  issue,  that 
more  land  would  be  sold,  and  more  money  brought  into 
the  treasury,  if  the  amendments  are  adopted,  than  under 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  new  arrangement  of  our 
land  system  will  favor  rather  than  interfere  with  the  pro- 
posed distribution. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ewino,]  who 
seems  to  think  that  no  inducements  are  to  be  held  out  to 
emigration  from  the  old  to  tlie  new  States,  because  manu- 
facturing labor  would  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio,  has 
said  that  the  man  who  labors  for  the  whole  community, 
and  derives  his  support  from  his  daily  wages,  is  as  inde 
pendent  as  he  who  lives  on  his  &rm  and  maintains  his 
family  by  the  fruits  of  agricultural  labor.  Sir,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman,  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  has, 
in  my  judgpfnent,  totally  mistaken  the  feelings  and  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people.  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Giiundt,]  that  the  lib- 
erties of  the  country  will  be  best  secured  by  making,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  man  in  the  community  a  freeholder. 

I  believe  this  to  be  sound  policy  in  all  free  Governments: 
He  who  cultivates  the  earth  looks  only  to  his  God  and  the 
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strength  of  his  own  arm  for  the  means  of  sustenance  and 
comfort  as  the  rewards  of  his  industry. 

An  enlightened  statesman,  who  looked  deeply  into  the 
human  heart,'and  understood  well  the  springs  of  human 
action,  has  denominated  the  farmers  and  planters  "  God's 
chosen  people;*'  and,  whether  it  be  fact  or  fancy,  it 
conveys  to  my  mind  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence in  society  of  that  branch  of  industry  which  removes 
the  laborer  from  the  temptations  of  vice,  and  cherishes 
the  holy  inspirations  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  man 
who  follows  the  plough,  and  wields  the  axe  to  fell  the 
sturdy  oak  of  the  forest,  is'taught,  by  education  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  pursuits,  to  spurn  the  humiliation  of  dependence 
on  the  courtesy  of  his  fellow  man.  He  enioys  his  frugal 
fare  in  his  homely  cottage;  he  seeks  not  the  smiles,  and 
fears  not  the  frowns,  of  wealth  or  power,  so  long  as  he  is 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  which  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors,  that 
•'every  man's  house  is  his  castle."  Yes,  sir;  under  the 
protection  of  our  free  institutions,  it  is  indeed  his  castle;  no 
matter  if  it  be  a  thatched  roof,  with  open  walls  through 
which  every  wind  of  heaven  may  whistle,  and  into  which 
all  the  elements  may  freely  enter — it  is  nevertheless  his 
castlej  within  which  no  one  may  dare  to  intrude  without 
his  free  consent,  or  by  the  authority  of  some  known  pro- 
cess of  law.  There,  around  his  peaceful  fireside,  he  may 
worship  his  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  drink  deep  of  the  blessings  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, amidst  the  smiles  of  his  poor  but  contented  family. 

In  favor  of  this  class  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  wish  now  to 
legislate,  by  extending  to  them  the  protecting  arm  of  the 
Government,  as  the  pioneers  who  are  destined  to  open  llie 
Western  wilderness,  and  as  the  defenders  of  the  rich  lega- 
cy of  freedom  and  independence  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fkthers. 

Sir,  let  us,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  course  of  legislation,  give 
harmony  and  tranquillity  to  every  portion  of  our  beloved 
country.  Let  us  remove  the  last  **  apple  of  discord,  "and 
present  to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  confedera- 
cy of  States,  comprising  more  than  twelve  millions  of  free- 
men happy  under  a  Government  "of  just  laws,  which  con- 
fer equal  rights,  equal  benefits,  and  protection,  on  all  who 
live  under  its  benign  influence. 

Mr.  President:  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  pass  the  bill  on 
your  table  with  the  amendments  which  I  have  had  the  hon- 
or to  submit;  bring  down  your  system  of  imposts  by  grad- 
ual reductions, to  the  standard  of  a  revenue  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  the  Government;  and  instead 
of  discord,  •*  blood  and  carnage,"  civil  strife  and  military 
despotism,  we  may  hope  to  transmit  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty, the  constitution  and  union,  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Sir,  I  have  done;  I  leave  the  issue  to  the  sound  and  im- 
partial judgment  of  this  honorable  body. 

Mr.  fiWlNG,  of  Ohio,  neit  rose.  He  said  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  gentleman  had,  in  the  progress  of  the 
present  debate,  or  in  that  which  took  place  on  tliis  subject 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  claimed  for  the  new  States, 
as  a  matter  ofVight,  the  lands  of  th«  United  States  uithin 
their  respective  limits.  That  doctrine,  it  is  true,  (said  Mr. 
E .)  was  at  one  time  urged  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  was 
said,  that  some  principle— he  knew  not  what-- deep  and 
recondite,  and  probably  inexplicable;  a  principle  inhe- 
rent in,  and  of  the  essence  of.  State  sovereignty— attached 
to  the  new  States  at  the  moment  of  their  formation;  and 
did  at  once  and  forever  annul  and  destroy,  m  part,  if  not 
in  whole,  the  very  compact  which  gave  them  their  being. 
But  this  notion  has  lived  out  its  day,  and  expired  in  the 
due  course  of  nature.  I  think  (said  Mr.  E.JI  am  right  in 
saying,  that  no  one  here  has  directly  advanced  or  con- 
tended for  such  doctrine.  It  may  be  that  1  am  mistaken, 
for  my  attention  has  not  been  closely  fixed  upon  all  that 
has  been  said  in  tiip  course  of  the  debate;  but  if  it  has 


been  urged,  it  requires  uo  argument  of  mine  to  refute  it; 
that  has  been  already  conclusively  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  in  whose  views,  on  that  branch  of  the 
argument,  I  entirely  concur.  We  have,  it  is  true,  sir, 
heard  much  declamation  about  the  rights  of  the  new 
States,  and  justice  to  the  new  States,  without  any  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  those  rights,  or  the  exact  measure  of 
the  justice  which  is  claimed.  It  seems,  however,  that 
neither  can  be  fully  accorded,  without  yielding  to  all  such 
modest  demands  as  gentlemen  may  think  proper  to 
make;  apparently  terminating  in  nothing  short  of  a  ces- 
sion of  all  the  national  domain  to  the  States  which  they 
represent.  But,  sir,  the  question  of  right  and  justice  to 
the  new  States  is  to  be  deternwned,  not  by  the  mere 
measure  of  their  claims,  but  by  reference  to  their  several 
compacts  with  the  Union;  and,  when  any  of  us  require 
right  and  justice,  we  must  confine  our  demands  within  the 
purview  of  those  instruments;  we  cannot  bring  our  sister 
Slates  into  a  court  of  conscience,  and  require  of  them 
there  that  which  they  never  agreed  to  award  us. 

In  deciding  between  tliis  bill  and  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  among  the  several  States  necessarily  comes  in  ques. 
tion .  If  we  have  not  the  power,  by  direct  grant  or  strong 
implication,  to  make  this  distribution,  there  is,  on  my  part, 
an  end  of  the  matter;  if  we  have  the  power,  by  an  un- 
doubted gi'ant  from  the  constitution,  the  foundation  of 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  swept 
away  from  under  him,  and  the  fabric  which  he  has  reared 
and  balanced  with  such  skill  on  this  basis  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  take  up  the  deed  of  cession 
from  Virginia  to  the.  United  States — I  name  that  particu- 
larly, because  it  cedes  much  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
which  we  hold  of  the  several  States;  and  because,  in 
this,  you  find  substantially  the  provisions  of  them  all.  I 
would  ask  him  to  take  up  this  deed,  not  to  glance  over  it 
hastily,  as  he  has  done  in  his  speech  to-day,  but  carefully 
to  weigh  its  provisions,  and  consider  calmly  and  impartial- 
ly their  import,  and  come  to  such  decision  as  he  would  do 
were  he  trying,  in  a  judicial  capacity,  the  right  of  parties 
underit;  and,  if  he  will  do  this,  I  can  safely  say  for  him, 
in  advance,  that  he  will  held  it  to  be  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  this  distribution. 

The  situation  of  our  country'  at  the  time  of  making"  and 
receiving  this  deed  of  cession,  is  important  to  the  true 
comprehension  of  its  import.  .We  had  justemcrg'ed  from 
the  war  of  the   revolution;  our  indeperidence  had  been 
achieved,  and  this  immense  territory  conquered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  people.   The 
wjiste  and  unappropriated  lands  were  within  the  charter- 
ed limits  of  a  few  of  the  States,  principally  of  Virginia;  but 
it  was  urged  by  the  other  States,  that  justice  required  a 
cession  for  the  common  benefit;  and  tliis  cession  was  ac- 
corded.    At  this  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  f^venue 
belonging  to  the  confederacy;  all  that  availea  to  pay  the 
debts  and  support  the  current  expenses  of  the  General 
Government,   was  raised  by  contributions  on  the  several 
States.     This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
cxecutioQ  of  this  deed  of  cession;  and  1  have  now  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  while  I  examine  it  somewhat 
closely,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  the  language  of  the 
instrument,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  parties,  whether 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  intended  by  the  donor- 
at  the  time  of  the  grant .  The  deed,  after  reserving  various 
parcels  of  land  for  specific  objects,  provides  ••thatall  the 
lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  Statefs, 
and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  tg,  any  of  the  be  - 
foremcntioned  purposes,  ot  disposed  of  in, bounties  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  b  c 
considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  o  t' 
such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  be- 
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come,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance 
of  the  said  States,  Vir^nia  inclusive,  according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  dis- 
posed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
soever." 

Now,  sir,  this  land,  which  is.  reserved  as  a  common 
fund,  is  vested  in  the  General  Government;  not  to  be  re- 
tained; not  to  be  held  In  perpetuity  as  a  joint  tenantcy,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kane]  seems  to  suppose; 
but,  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  "faithftilly  and  bona  fide" 
for  th^  purposes  designated  in  the  grant.  The  land,  then, 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 
But  here  arises  the  important  question — was  it  intended 
at  the  time,  by  the  parties  to  this  deed  of  cession,  that  the 
General  Government. should  disburse  as  well  as  receive 
their  proceeds,  or  that  she  shoykl  merely  receive  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  several  States?  Advert,  sir,  to 
the  situation  ofour  Government  at  that  time,  which  I  have 
already  noted,  and  look  also  at  the  wording  of  the  latter 
clause.  Virginia  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  at  the 
time  she  made  the  g^nt.  Her  benefit  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  common  benefit,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  proceeds  of  these  lands  were  to  be  made  by  the  Gene* 
ral  GoA'emment,  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  or 
the  payment  of  ks  debts,  and  were  to  be  confined  to  those 
purposes.  Why,  then,  insert  the  words  *«  Virginia  inclu- 
sive," which  we  find  in  the  clause  of  this  grant?  If  the 
construction  given  it  by  some  gentlemen  be  correct,  this 
were  an  absurdity.  If  my  view  of  it  be  correct,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  a-  cautious  conveyancer  would 
choose  to  insert  it.  The  next  clause  fixes  the  proportion 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  interested  shall  be  entitled; 
the  language,  "according  to  their  usual  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,"  Is  ra- 
tional and  intelligible,  if  it  be  true  that  distribution  was  in- 
tended; but,  otherwise,  it  were  wholly  Without  meaning;. 
If  the  money  were  to  be  paid  out  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment only,  in  discharge  of  the  common  debts,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  4:ommon  Government,  who  would  have  thought 
of  naming  the  proportion  in  which  it  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  sevei-al  States  ?  And,  sir,  the  rule  for  the  con- 
struction of  written  instruments,  with  which  we  have 
been  familiar  in  courts  of  law,  namely,  that  an  instrument 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  eflaciency  to  every^  part 
of  it,  is  equally  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  legislator 
and  the  judge;  it  is  founded  in  practical  good  sense,  and 
is  at  once  assented  to  by  the  most  uninformed  as  well  as 
the  most  enlightened  mind.  But  to  sustain  this  objection 
to  the  power  of  Congress  pver  this  property,  to  do  with 
it  as  proposed,  gentlemen  must  repudiate  this  principle, 
and  suppose  that  the  grantors  of  this  deed,  among  the 
ablest  men  of  any  age,  wrote  nonsense  in  two  striking 
particulars;  and  they  must  disregard,  too,  the  most  obvi- 
ous coincidence  of  these  clauses  in  the  deed,  with  the  situ- 
ation of  the  parties  making  and  accepting  this  grant. 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  remaining,  that,  at 
the  date  of  this  deed,  distribution  of  tlie  fund  arising  from 
these  lands  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  It 
remains  to  be  shown  whether  that  purpose  has  been 
changed,  or  the  obligation  removed,  by  any  subsequent 
compacL  Was  it  yielded  up  or  abandoned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution  ? 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution gives  Congress  «*  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
»11  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territSry 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  The 
power  is  m  itself  plenary  and  unlimited;  and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Poikdbxteii]  has  ably  urg-ed, 
leaves  Congress  wnoU^  unrestricted  in  ihe  manner  of  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
they  may  apply  their  proceeds;  from  this,  however,  must 
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be  excepted  those  cases  where  Congress  is  limited  or  re- 
strained by  the  terms  of  some  compact. 

The  deeds  of  cession,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
furnish  a  case  of  restriction  by  compact  prior  to  the  con- 
stitution; but  that  compact,  with  all  others  entered  into 
by  the  old  confederation,  is  reco^ised  and  made  binding 
on  the  United  States  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution. 
The  first  section  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  "that all 
debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  » 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the 
confederation."  This  instrument,  therefore,  which  g^ves 
to  Congress  unlimited  control  over  the  national  domain, 
binds  them  to  fulfil  all  "engagements  entered  into"  with 
regard  to  it.  The  engagement  entered  into  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  deed  of  cession,  to  hold  the  lands  in  tcust 
for  the  purposes  designated,  and  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
apply  the  prdceeds  as  therein  directed,  is  recognised  by 
this  constitution,  and  the  national  faith  is  pledged  anew  for 
its  observance. 

It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Kiire,] 
that  taxation  for  the  support  of  Government,  under  the 
constitution,  is  levied  on  the  people  generally,  and  not 
raised  from  the  States  by  contribution,  as  under  the  old 
confederation;  and  hence  he  argues,  that  the  distribution 
contemplated  by  the  deed  of  cession,  though  obligatory 
under  the  confederation,  -would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. Constitutional  objections  were  easily  got  up, 
and  ma^e  to  bear  upon  any  thing,  no  matter  what,  if  we 
receive  as  the  constitution  every  imputed  intent  in  its 
framers,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  terms  of 
the  instrument  itself.  Co^icede  but  this,  and  each  of  us 
may  fashion  a  constitution  for  himself;  and  every  one 
would  violate  it,  whose  opinions  or  policy  might  be  vari- 
ant from  ours. 

But  the  gentleman  is  wrong  as  to  his  theory  of  taxation 
under  the  constitution.  Taxes  are  not  levied  upon  the 
people  collectively,  but  are  apportioned  among  them  in 
States,  according  to  the  same  principles  as  under  the  old 
confederation. 

I  will  refer  you  to  the  third  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution,  which  declares  "that  representation 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a' term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifllis  of  all  other  per- 
sons. ">  From  this  clause,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distribu- 
tion whicli  was  contemplated  by  tliis  deed  of  cession,  and  ' 
which  in  its  inception  had  relation  to  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, will  operate  as  fully  and  effectually  under  the 
constitution.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  change 
whatever  in  the  ratio  of  taxation  (and  consequently  of 
dislk'ibution)  has  taken  place.  I  therefore  hold,  that  not 
only  are  we  at  liberty,  consistently  with  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, to  make  the  general  distribution  contemplated 
by  this  bill,  but  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so,  of  all  the 
lands  which  we  hold  by  these  deeds  of  cession.  As  to 
the  territory  purchased  of  France  and  Spain,  its  situation 
is  different;  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Poin- 
nxxTER,]  in  whdse  views,  in  that  particular,  I  entirely  con- 
cur, has,  as  I  conceive,  placed  it  upon  its  true  ground. 
Congress  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  that  in  sdch  manner 
as  they  see  fit,  unshackled  by  any  restriction  or  limitation 
wh;itsoever,  except  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  my  views  be  correct  as  to  the 
lands  held  under  the  deeds  of  cession,  as  those  lands  were 
not  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  as  they  were  gW^n  for  the  purposes  of  distribu- 
tion, why  have  not  their  proceeds  been  distributed.^  and 
has  not  the  national  faith  been  already  violated  in  neglect- 
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ing  this  distribution?  To  this  I  answer,  the  national  debt 
was  a  sum  owed  or  assumed  by  the  Genera]  Government, 
for  the  payment  of  which  each  of  the  States  was  bound  to 
contribute  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  en- 
titled to  receive  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  under  the 
principle  of  distribution.  The  General  Government,  who 
18  their  trustee  in  this  particular,  held  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  distribution, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  bound  to  pay  a  ]arg>e  sum  annu- 
ally, to  which  they  were  bound  to  contribute.  The  clear- 
est principles  of  justice  would  warrant  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  retaintng  this  fund,  and  applying  it  to  the 
debt  rather  than  to  distribute  it,  and  immediately  reclaim 
it  from  the  distributees  for  the  purpose  of  so  applying  it. 
But  the  national  debt  is  now  paid;  this  fund  is  no  longer 
needed  for  that  purpose;  nor  can  any  man  say  that  it  is 
reauired  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  Indeed,  we  have 
to  look  about  us  to  see  where  we  can  cut  off  other  streams 
which  bring  their  golden  tribute  into  our  treasury,  lest 
D^e  be  inundated  and  overwhelmed  with  its  abundance. 
The  necessities  of  the  General  Government  do  not  require 
these  proceeds.  We  are  not  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that  if  it  were  paid  over,  we  could  rightfully  reclaim  it  by 
direct  taxation  levied  within  the  several  States^  other  le- 
gal sources  of  revenue  abundantly  supply  the  wants  of  theT 
Government.  We  are,  therefore,  now  bound  by  the 
deed  of  cession,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  a  compact, 
to  execute  the  trust  which  it  reposes  in  us,  by  direct  dis- 
tribution, according  to  its  provisions. 

Another  view,  arising  out  of  this  deed  of  cession, 
touches  especially  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  viz.  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
those  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  fifty  cents  to  actual 
settlers.  This  is  intended  to  cover  all  the  lands,  as  well 
those  which  we  hold  by  the  deeds  of  cession,  as  by  pur- 
chase from  foreign  powers.  I  have  already  shown  you, 
sir,  that,  of  one  portion,  and  that  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant, Congress  is  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
States^— bound  to  dispoi^e  of  it  for  the  common  benefit, 
•«  bona  fidtt  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever."  We 
have  received  the  fee  of  those  lands,  and  agreed  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  tlie  best  advantage,  **in  good  faith,**  for 
the  benefit  of  all  equally,  not  of  a  part;  and  justly  ap- 
portion the  proceeds  arising  from  their  disposition  among 
the  several  States;  and  I  need  hardly  say  to  this  Senate, 
that  we  must  not  violate  this  plighted  good  faith;  we 
must  not  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and  give  or  squan- 
der away  these  lands  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more 
States,  or  any  class  of  inc^viduals,  without  regard  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  whole.  Let  us  look  at  the 
principles  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  test  its  propriety  by  this  our  engagement. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  light  in  which  the  public 
lands  may  be  considered,  is  as  a  vendible  article,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  which  we  are  to  dispose  g^  at 
a  fair  price,  for  the  common  benefit  of  those  who  have 
intrusted  us  with  its  management  and  care.  We  fixed 
a  price;  we  settled  upon  terms  of  sale  long  since;  and 
we  are  now  advised  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
to  reduce  that  price  generally,  and  make  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  actual  settlers!  And  what  reason  is  given  fur 
this.^  None  on  earth.  Are  the  lands  now  too  high?  Do 
we  sell  them  for  more  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  now  sold  so  low,  that  they 
are  bought  up  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation .  A  large  amount,  it  is  true, 
remains  unsold;  and  so  there  would,  reduce  it  as  you 
might;  for  the  amount  on  hand  exceeds,  and  will  exceed, 
for  ages  to  come,  the  capacity  of  our  population  to  occu- 
py and  improve  it.  'Why,  then,  reduce  the  price? 
Would  it  be  a  disposition  bona  fide  of  the  national  do- 
main, for  the  common  benefit,  to  do  so?  Would  it  be 
making  the  most  out  of  the  common  property  for  the 


common  profit?  I  tj^ink  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that,  as  a  mere  money  transaction,  it  would  not.  But  it 
is  urged  that  indirect  benefits  to  the  Union  would  result 
from  such  reduction,  far  superior  to  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  we  should  incur  by  lessening  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales.  This,  sir,  I  admit,  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry;  and 
if,  on  a  full .  view  of  all  its  effects,  we  f\nd  the  gt>od  to 
overbalance  the  evil  of  the  proposed  measure,  we  ought, 
as  statesmen,  to  adopt  it.  But  what  are  the  indirect  be- 
nefits said  to  be  derived  from  the  reduction  in  price,  or 
the  free  donation  of  the  public  lands?  It  is  urged  as  a 
reason  for  this  measure^  that  it  will  advance  the  settle- 
ment upon  the  public  lands;  that  our  new  States  will  be 
sooner  filled  with  inhabitants;  and  that  we  may  obtain, 
from  the  abundant  resources  of  a  numerous  and  prosper- 
ous people,  more  substantial  advantages  to  our  country 
than  from  the  sale  of  the  national  domain.  And  gentle- 
men who  contend  that  we  have  not  the  constitutional 
power  to  sell  and  make  distribution,  gravely  tell  us  that 
we  have  the  power  to  give  away  the  lands,  \i\  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  settlement  and 
emigration . 

Sir,  with  respect  to  the  early  and  speedy  settlement  of 
our  extensive  domain,  I,  perhaps,  differ  from  some  of  my 
friends;  I  certainly  do  dissent  from  an  idea  thrown  out  in 
argument  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clat.]  I  do  not  wish,  with  him,  that  all  our  lands,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  now  teeming 
with  population,  and  covered  with  cities  and  villages.  I 
look  upon  our  present  situation  as  most  peculiarly  happy; 
we  have  a  delightful  9limate,  fertile  soil,  large  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  all  the  mineral  products  of  the  earth 
in  variety  and  abundance — not  only  enough  for  the 
wants  of  the  present,  but  for  the  future  generations 
which  may  succeed  us  for  ages  to  come.  And  I  am  not 
anxious  that  this  vast  resource  of  future  life  and  subsist- 
ence should  be  occupied  to  the  full  measure  of  its  capa- 
city In  our  age,  or  even  in  that  which  is  next  to  succeed 
us:  let  it  remain,  as  in  the  due  course  of  things  it  will  re- 
main, an  outlet  and 'a  resource  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  for  generations  to  comd.  So  far  as 
regards  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  prospects  of  their  posterity,  we  might  as  well 
wish  to  limit  the  extent  of  our  lands  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  as  to  augment  our  population  at  once, 
so  as  to  cover  and  occupy  all  our  lands.  If  n^w  and  fer- 
tile lands  be  desirable  in  the  present  age,  they  will  be 
equally  so  in  succeeding  ages;  and  I  do  not  envy  posteri- 
ty their  possession.  They  are  open  now  to  receive  that 
portion  of  our  population  who  seek  them;  and  so  desira- 
ble are  they  to  the  husbandman,  that  it  requires  no 
bounty  from  the  Government  to  &tiif)ulate  his  enterprise. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  1,  sir,  would  not  discou- 
rage emigration,  nor  would  I  hold  out  to  it  any  other  in- 
ducements than  those  which  already  exist.  But  {  would 
g^ve  it  all  the  facilities  which  arise  from  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  country — the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals,  the  opening  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
our  rivers.  1  would  thus  lessen  to  the  emigrant  the  toil 
and  expense  of  transporting  his  family  and  effects,  and 
enable  him  to  bring  with  him  to  his  newly-chosen  home 
many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  he 
must  otherwise  leave  behind  him.  I  would  not  pay  him 
a  bounty  for  removing;  but  if  he  wished  to  go,  with  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  situation,  I  would  smooth  the  wav 
before  him.  But  ali  else  I  would  have  as  it  now  is,  anil 
intrust  it  to  the  free  choice  of  our  citizens;  let  them  ba- 
lance advantages,  and  chorse  where  they  will  abide. 

But  whence  is  this  population  to  come  with  which  gei> 
tlemen  seem  so  urgent  to  fill  up  and  occupy  our  new 
lands?  They  are  not,  surely,  to  be  the  protluct  of  special 
creation  for  that  end  and  purpose  merely.  We,  there- 
fore, must  draw  them  from  Europe  by  our  bounties,  or. 
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by  the  hke  bounties,  entice  them  from  one  portion  of  the 
Union,  and  induce  them  to  g^  and  occupy  another. 

If,  ar,  we  were  a  weak  and  timid  people,  exposed  to 
danger  or  invasion  from  without,  and  unable  to  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  nationi^of  the  earth,  there 
might  be  some  rea^n  for  holding  out  bounties  to  the 
people  of  Europe  to  come  and  unite  with  us  and  strength- 
en our  bands.  But  we  have  passed  the  season  of  danger 
from  foreign  aggression;  we  are  strong  enough  to  defend 
and  protect  ourselves;  and  although  1  object  not  to  the 
ioHux  of  foreigners,  who,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise or  a  lov«  of  liberty,  adventure  for  our  shores;  and 
although,  when  they  thus  come  among  us,  I  would  give 
them  the  band  of  fellowship,  and  welcome  them  as  bro- 
thers; yet,  1  would  hold  out  no  special  inducements,  no 
reward  except  that  of  freedom,  a  country,  and  a  home; 
nothing  to  flatter  their  pride,  or  tempt  their  avarice;  for 
emigntion  from  that  country  mie'ht  be  pushed  too  far. 
I  would  not  wish  that  all  Europe,  loosened  from  its  foun- 
dation, should  precipitate  itself  on  our  coast.  Nor  can  I 
perceive  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, by  extraoixlinary  efforts  to  transfer  the  population 
from  the  old  to  the  new  States.  1  have  looked  in  vain  for 
reasons  to  induce  it,  and  can  find  none.  There  may  be 
tunes  and  circumstances  under  which  this  would  be  wise 
and  politic;  but  those  times  have  gone  by,and  the  circum- 
stances do  notr  now  exist.  If  our  frontier  were  feeble 
and  incapable  of  self-defence,  that  might  furnish  a  rea- 
son; but  how  is  it?  Sir,  when  the  first  settlements  were 
commenced  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  such  was  indeed  the 
state  of  things.  Here  and  there  were  planted  a  few  scat- 
tered inhabitants  in  the  presence  of -numerous  hostile  na- 
tions, counting  hundreds  to  one,  and  without  communi- 
cations by  which  aid  could  be  furnished  from  the  older 
and  more  populous  sections  of  our  country.  Hut  they, 
feeble  as  they  were,  made  good  their  footing,  and  gradu- 
ally possessed  themselves  of  the  broad  fields  of  the  ene- 
my. Kow^  the  population  of  the  West  is  moving  forward 
fn  a  broad  and  equal  mass;  nothing  to  divide,  nothing  to 
break  the  strength  and  force  of  .the  current;  if  there  be 
danger  on  the  frontier,  its  inhabitants  have  but  to  retire 
backward  a  day's  journey,  and  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous,  secure;  and  plentiful  country.  No  impeoetra- 
ble  forests  or  rugged  mountains  form  a  barrier  between 
them  and  succor.  But  how  would  our  frontier  be 
strengtliened  by -a  gift  of  all  these  lands?  That  frontier 
might,  perhaps,  be  pushed  more  and  more  remote  from 
point  to  point;  but  we  shall  still  have  a  frontier,  until  our 
emigration  westward  be  stayed  at  last  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

If  it  were  deemed  important,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing our  territory  from  foreign  intrusion,  or  for  any 
other  sufficient  cause,  to  plant  a  colony  at  once  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon,  I 
would  agree  that  there  was  a  fair  occasion  for  the  en- 
couragement of  enterprise,  by  holding  out  bounties  for 
emigration;  and,  sir,  the  settlement  of  that  coast  and  of 
those  shores  is  not  at  this  day  either  so  difficidt  or  dan- 
gerous, as  was  the  settlement  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
when  that  was  achieved.  In  Kentucky,  £p*ants  of  land 
were  given  to  the  adventurous  emigrant,  to  ii)duce  him  to 
encounter  the  danger  and  privations  incident  to  the  coun- 
try. In  Ohio,  little  or  nothing  was  given;  but  the  country 
wBs  peopled  and  defended,  and  it  has  risen  rapidly  enouglv 
in  population,  improvement^  and  wealth. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  has  disco- 
vered a  principle  on  which  we  may  justify  a  donation  oT 
all  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Missitappi  to  whomso- 
ever will  receive  and  occupy  them;  and  he  proves  it  to 
be  a  dispoation  of  them  to  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States.  His  argument  is  this:  The  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  b  important  to  us  as  a  nation;  it  is,  therefore, 
our  interest  as  a  nation  to  defend  it;  and,  by  holding  out 


bounties  to  individuals  to  settle  upon  its  waters,  we  shall 
strengthen  ourselves  in  that  quarter,  aod  be  the  better 
able  to  make  good  th^t  defence.  Now,  sir,  I  like  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Senator  exceedingly  welL  I  am 
m  favor  of  appropriating  the  public  funds,  whether  in 
land  or  money,  to  secure  us  from  assaults  from  without, 
or  to  enable  us  to  repel  them.  -On  this  principle,  I  think 
it  important  to  improve,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  per- 
feet,  our  various  avenues  of  intercommunication  between 
different  sections  of  the  Union.  In  short,  by  the  con. 
struction  of  canals  and  railroads,  diverging  from  the  most 
important  points  on  our  coast  into  the  populous  interior, 
to  enable  us  at  any  time,  in  case  of  a  sudden  descent  of  a 
foreign  enen;iy  on  our  shores,  at  once  to  meet  him  in 
force,  and  punisl^his  aggression.  If  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor will  View  the  present  bill  in  this  point  of  light,  I  have 
little  doubt  he  will  give  us  his  vote  upon  its  passage.  It 
will  certainly  remove  all  his  constitutional  scruples  on  the 
subject :  for,  if  the  lands  may  be  constitutionally  given 
away,  in  order  to  strengthen  New  Orleans,  by  increasing 
the  population  on  <the  Wabash  and  Wisconson,  surely  it ' 
may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  internal  im- 
provements, which  will  aid  the  communications  between 
different  portions  of  the  country;  facilitate  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  men  and  munitions  of  war;  and  hasten  the  trans- 
nrMssion  of  intelligence,  whether  of  civil  commotion  or  of 
military  aggression. 

But  the  honorable  Senator  has  singled  out  New  Orleans 
as  a  point  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  and  difi&cult  to  de- 
fend-^-a  point  in  which  we  are  weak,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  strengthened.  Now  is  this  the  fact?  Sir,  there  is 
not  upon  our  whole  maritime  frontier  any  single  point  so 
secure  fromi  invasion  as  New  Orleans  is  at  this  day ;  and 
there  is  no  point  at  which  half  a  million  of  armed  men, 
with  the  necessary  munitions  of  war,  could  be  concen- 
trated more  easily  and  more  speedily.  Because  that  point 
was  once  exposed,  and  because  the  means  of  defence 
were  small,  and  difficult  to  be  brought  together,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  so  now.  Why,  sir,  Britain  was 
once  invaded,  and  still  more,  she  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  legions;  but  what  would  we  say  of  the  statesnian 
who  now,  in  the  British  parliament,  should  express'  fears 
of  another  attack,  and  exhort  the  nation  to  summon  al] 
their  energy,  or  concentrate  all  their  forces,  to  guard  the 
point  at,which  Julius  Cxsar  landed?  Yet  he  wpuld  have 
reason  on  his  side  about  as  strong  as  has  tlie  honorable 
Senator,  who,  here, on  this  floor,  invites  us  to  give  away 
lands,  and  plant  colonies  in  our  interior,  with  a  special 
view  to  t|ie  defence  of  New  Orleans.  Why,  sir,  since 
New  Orleans  was,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  attacked  by 
a  foreign  foe,  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  inte- 
rior which  supports  it/  The  population  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  has  risen  from  one  to  three  millions — a 
fprce  equal  to  all  the  United  States  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  sphere  of  active  a&sistance  is  extend- 
ed five-fold.  Troops  and  munitions  of  war  could  now  be 
transported  from  Pittsburg  in  less  time  than  they  could 
have  been  in  X814  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans.  Nay, 
sir,  by  means  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  canals,  and  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  troops  could 
now  bo  transported  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in 
one-fourth  of  the  time  that  they  could  have  been  in  1814, 
from  either  point  to  Pittsburg.  Yet  gentlemen  have  con- 
stitutional scruples  about  appropriating  the  public  fund4^ 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  to  the  internal  im- 
provement of  our  country',  which  would  rendernt  impreg- 
nable in  all  its  extent;  but  they  will  give  it  away  by  mil- 
lions to  settlerF,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  single 
point,  which  no  one  .believes  to  be  in  danger. 

But  we  are  to  invite  emigration  to  the  new  and  fresh  lands 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  that  we  may  thereby  accumulate 
a  force  sufliicient  to  defend  New  Orleans;  and  where  are 
those  emigrants  to  come  from,  whotn  we  thus  buy  with 
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our  bounties?  Surely,  from  the  less  fertile  lands  of  the 
Eas^and  South;  from  tlie  tide  water  districts  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  They,  I  pre- 
sume, have  their  thousands  to  spare,  and  will  still  be 
strong  in  case  of  a  military  incursion,  while  New  Orleans, 
backed  by  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  must  have  tlie  treasures  of  the  nation 
lavished,  and  the  population  of  the  East  drained,  to  protect 
her  against  an  apprehended  attack,  which,  indeed,  nobody 
apprehends.  I  dwell  on  this  the  more  particularly,  that 
I  may  show  you,  sir,  what  kind  of  quiddity  this  constitu- 
tional scruple  is.  Can  any  Senator  be  really  governed  in 
action  by  things  of  this  substance,  so  sti*ongly  dwelt  on  in 
debate? 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  pi^cticable,  examine  the  effect 
of  this  proposed  bounty  to  emigration  on  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Union:  as  to  its  necessity  for  national  defence, 
I  shall  leave  that  out  of  the  question,  believing  the  Union 
to  be  strong  enough  at  all  points,  and  especially  at  that 
point,  for  the  safety  of  which  honorable  gentlemen  ex- 
press so  much  anxiety. 

Once,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reviewing  the  operation 
of  some  measures  of  national  policy,  I  adverted  to  tlie 
effect  of  emigration  on  the  older  portions  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  same  views  are  applicable  here^  The  open- 
ing of  new  and  fertile  lands  in  climates  simiilar  to  their 
own,  invites  their  planters  to  abandon  their  old  and  par- 
tiallv  exhausted  fields,  and  seek  for  rich  virgin  soil  in  the 
further  West.  Even  now,  much  of  these  lands,  which, 
might,  by  careful  culture,  be  kept  up  and  preserved,  arc 
suffered  to  depreciate  to  barrenness,  while  its  cultivators 
flock  to  the  new  and  cheap  lands,  which  produce  abund- 
antly by  the  slightest  care  of  the  husbandman. 

But,  sir,  of  this  I  do  not  complain.  Our  system  is  in 
this  respect  settled,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  I  wish  it  to  remain  steady;  but  the  inducements  to  emi- 
gration are,  in  that  point  of  view,  strong  enough,  and  I 
would  add  to  it  n«  new  stimulus.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pressure  which  bean  upon  the  staple  articles  of 
the  South  arises  from  over  production,  and  cheaper  pro- 
duction upon  the  fresh  lanas.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  in  Congress  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  their  old  fields  impracticable,  and  their 
lands  wholly  valueless,  by  bringing  down  to  notliine-  the 
price  of  the  Western  lands,  which  at  present  so  drains 
their  population,  and  sinks  so  low  the  price  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Inanother  point  of  view,  this  proposed  reduction  would 
operate  most  seriously  on  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  bounty  to  emig^tion.  Already,  sir,  does 
that  section  of  our  country,  so  fiir  from  advancing  in  po- 
pulation in  equal  steps  with  their  sisters  of  the  confede- 
racy, suffer  diminution  in  numbers  of  its  free  inhabitants, 
while  the  slaves  go  on  increasing  in  the  natural  ratio. 
Why  is  this,  and  whither  does  it  tend?  The  reason  has 
been  anticipated.  Emigration  takes  off  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  freeman,  while  the  progeny  of  the  slave 
remains,  in  some  manner,  fixed  to  the  soil.  Its  future 
consequences,  the  result  to  which  it  is  already  hastening, 
would  be  hurried  to  a  catastrophe  by  this  proposed  boun- 
ty to  emigration. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  East,  the  icasons  against  it, 
deducible  from  the  state  of  society  there,  are  equally 
striking.  There,  less  than  elsewhere  in  our  country,  they 
rely  for  their  wealth  on  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Gen- 
erally, their  lands  are  poor  and  unproductive^;  the  people 
laborious,  enterprising,  and  ingenious.  There  it  is  U)at 
the  manufiictures,  which  it  has  been  our  policy  to  build 
up  and  foster,  have  taken  root  and  flourished.  The 
hands  which  can  be  spared  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
are  employed  in  the  factory.    So  fixed  have  been  the  prin- 


accused  of  having  pushed  it  beyond  the  powers  given  us 
by  the  constitution.  These  are  the  assertions  of  thosi^: 
who  oppose,  and  who  wish  tu  prostrate  the  policy;  but, 
true  it  is,  that  we  have  watched  over  them  with  care  and 
anxiety,  conscious  tliat  they  are  the  germ  of  our  future 
gresitness  and  power.  And  now  let  me  appeal  to  gentle- 
men wlio  are  the  friends  of  this  policy.  Would  fhey 
deem  it  just  and  wise,  at  the  instant  that  a  share  of  the 
protection  under  which  they  have  flourished  is  about  to 
be  withdrawn,  to  prostrate  them  to  the  dust  by  a  direct 
reward — a  bounty  held  out  to  their  operatives  to  leave 
their  employments,  and  settle  on  the  West|rn  lands?  It 
would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  East. 
Would  it  benefit  the  Western  States? 

It  is  presumed  that  it  would  cause  an  influx  of  emigrants 
from  the  older  States,  and  thereby  fill  the  country  with 
population,  and  cover  it  with  improvements.  I  propose 
to  look  at  the  supposed  benefit  with  some  care;  for  I 
would  not  in  any  thing  overlook  the  interest  of  my  own 
State,  or  those  so  nearly  adjacent  to  her,  and  connected 
with  her  in  interest  and  feeling.  Nor  am  I  to  be  led 
away  in  the  support  of  every  specious  project  which  may 
be  supposed  to  tend  to  their  aggrandizement,  but  which 
my  reason  tells  me  will  operate  iiguriously  upon  tlie 
people. 

Something  of  pride  is  felt  in  the  idea  that  a  State  is 
numerous  in  its  inhabitants,  and  great  in  power;  but  when 
we  speak  of  physical  force,  the  power  to  attack  an  ene- 
my, or  repel  invasion,  it  is  the  power  of  the  Union,  not 
of  a  State,  that  is  to  be  regarded,  for  it  is  that  which 
stands  us  in  stead;  since,  whatever  may  be  our  views  at 
home  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  State  and  the  Gene- 
ral Governments,  in  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  wc 
are  but  one  people,  and  our  power  as  against  them  is 
one.     If  political  power  be  the  object  which  fires  the 
ambition  or  flatters  the  pride  of  our  statesmen,  how,  when 
analyzed,  does  the  power  of  the  great  States  compare 
with  that  of  the  small?    In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  President,  if  that 
choice  be  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  man  for  man, 
the  citizens  of  the  g^eat  and  small  States  are  equal;  but 
in  this  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  in  this  re- 
pository of  a  responsible  portion  of  executive  power, 
the  small  States^  as  States,  are  in  all  things  equal  to  Ihe 
largest.     Delaware,  with  a  population  of  less  than  eighty 
thousand,  is  equal  to  New  York  with  her  two  millions; 
and  Missouri,  with  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, is  represented  on  this  floor  alike  with  Ohio,  which 
has  tenfold  her  ntimbers.     So,  too,  in  the  election  of  Pre- 
sident  of  the  United  States,  when  that  election  devolves 
on  the  House  of  Representatives;  or  of  Vice  President, 
when  it  devolves  on  the  Senate;  the  States  are  equal  in 
power,  however  unequal  in  population.    Numbers,  there- 
fore, are  not  a  desideratum,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  political 
power,  but  the  reverse;  the  citizen  of  Missouri  has,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  smaller  'population,  a  much 
larger  share  of  political  power  than  the  citizen  of  Ohio. 

Then  as  to  this  invisible,  intangible  being,  called  a  State: 
our  new  States  are  not  to  be  especially  benefited  by  trans- 
ferring to  them  the  population  from  the  old  States. 

It  is  next  important  to  inquire  whether  the  present  in> 
habitants  of  the  new  States  will  derive  any  important  be- 
nefits from  the  transfer  of  population,  which  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  produce. 

.  My  own  opinion  has  long  been  fixed  in  this;  that,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse    and  neighborly 


quiet,  the  settlement  in  our  fertile  districts  is  rapid 
enough.  When  individuals  emigrate  from  their  homes, 
from  the  neighborhood  and  society  in  which  they  have 
been  reared  and  nurtured,  somethin^^  of  the  moni  and 
social  bonds,  which  are  among  the  safeguards  of  virtue 
ciples,  and  so  cherished  the  policy  of  protection  with  a 'and  order,  are  severed.  If  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
majority  of  the  people  of  Xht  tfnited  States,  that  we  are  [unknown  to  each  other,  and  of  disnmilar  habits  and  feel« 
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iDgy  be  then  thrown  suddenly  together,  its  tendency  is  to 
form,  for  a  time,  a  violent,  disorderly,  and  immoral  mass, 
unt^l  the  elements  have  time  to  separate,  the  parts  which 
have  affinities  to  combine  and  unite  with  each  other,  and 
thus  gradually  give  union  and  colierence  to  the  whole. 
But  when  our  settlements  form  themselves  gradually,  the 
evils  of  the  change  are  less  sensibly  felt;  the  few  mdivi* 
duab  who  are  thrown  together,  impelled  by  mutual  wants, 
unite  at  once  in  friendship  and  affection,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  society  whose  basis  is  mutual  good  will; 
and  each  new  emigrant,  as  he  comes,  falls  in  and  forms  a 
part  of  that  society.  For  the  peace  and  morals  of  the 
new  emigrants,  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  too  ra- 
pidly and  suddenly  fhinsferred  to  the  Wesl^n  lands.  It 
is  better,  too,  for  the  comforts  of  the  emigrants,  that 
this  transfer  be  not  too  rapid;  the  few  that  go  in  advance 
depend  on  the  other  advanced  settlements,  for  a  time,  for 
the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  while  they, 
in  their  turn,  having  become  fixed,  and  with  improve* 
ments  about  them,  contribute  their  aid  to  sustain  the  still 
more  recent  adventurer  who  settles  near,  or  pushes  by 
into  the  wilds  beyond  them.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived 
tliat  there  are,  thus,  limits  beyond  which  emigration  can- 
not extend  wiUiout  discomfort  and  privation. 

But  sir,  the  agricultural  States  in  the  West  would 
suffer  more  heavily  in  another  respect  from  the  new  and 
increased  impulse  proposed  to  be  given  to  emigration  by 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  public  lands,  if  we  suppose 
it  to  hare  the  proposed  effect  of  increasing  emigration. 
The  markets  for  all  the  vendible  products  of  the  West 
are  on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  extending  from  New  Orleans 
to  Boston$  the  whole  extent  of  that  country,  whe^er,  as 
in  the  South,  it  furnish  sugar,  cotton,  or  rice  plantations, 
or,  as  in  the  North,  the  various  manufactories  with  which 
they^  abound,  their  laborers  consume  our  products  and 
fumitsb  our  principal  if  not  our  only  mai'ket.  But  if,  by 
any  means,  we  induce  those  laborers  to  migrate  and  set- 
tle on  our  fertile  lands,  do  we  not  at  once,  by  this  very 
act,  take  away  the  market  for  our  produce?  Every  fa- 
mily, which,  by  your  bounties  of  land,  you  entice  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  takes  one  from  the  number  of  those 
who  buy  our  staples,  and  adds  one  to  the  number  of  those 
who  compete  with  us  in  their  production.  Thus,  all  that 
our  statesmen  have  done,  for  years  past,  in  building  up  a 
market  for  our  farmers,  would  be  at  once  swept  away 
and  destroyed  by  a  nngle  act  of  improvident  legislation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  country,  the  inducements  to 
i^cultnral  pursuits  are  strong — ^too  strong,  perhaps,  for 
the  most  perfect  prosperity  of  an  entire  community,  es- 
peci^ly  ts  they  are  obvious  and  direct,  and  its  disad- 
vantages and  embarrassments  are  the  indirect  conse- 
quence of  the  very  inducements  themselves.  So  many 
engage  in  the  occupation  of  fanmng,  that  tlie  other  em- 
plo3rmentB  essential  in  civilized  communities  are  pursued 
hy  too  few  to  answer  the  purposes  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good;  all  the  handicraft  arts,  the  coarser  and  hea- 
vier manufactures,  essential  in  every  civilized  community, 
however  simple  and  rustic  their  habits  may  be,  are 
plied  by  too  small  a  number  of  hands  in  oar  more  recent 
settlements.  Nothing  can  be  more  strongly  illustrative 
of  this  than  the  statistical  information  given  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Kiho.]  He  has  shown  us 
that  in  Ohio,  outof  a  population  of  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand 
persons  paying  taxes  who  were  not  freeholders.  Hence 
be  infers  that  there  were  that  number  of  squatters  on  ttie 
public  lands,  poor  and  pennyless,  and  without  security 
for  their  homes.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  errone^ 
ous  than  this  estimate.  Why,  sil*,  we  are  not  savages 
there,  nor  is  food  alone  all  that  is  required  to  sustsun  us. 
"We  live  in  houses,  and  employ  the  mason  and  the  car- 
penter to  rear  them.  We  wear  hats,  coats,  and  shoes, 
su)d  we  require  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  to  provide 


them.  But  I  will  not  enumerate;  let  any  man  reflect  for 
a  Inoment  upon  the  necessities  of  the  most  simple  com- 
munity; and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  insufficiency  of 
the  number  thus  excepted  from  agricultural  pursuits  to 
supply  their  most  pressing  wants.  I  know  it  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  explained  by  the  fact,  that  many  of  our 
artisans  have  their  small  freeholds,  and  mingle  agricultu- 
ral labor  with  their  other  employments.  Still  they  must 
have  their  journeymen;  and,  if  they  are  farmers,  their 
laborers;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sroallnessof  the  num- 
ber is  almost  incredible.  If,  however,  it  be  accurate, 
(and  from  its  official  character  it  is  entiUed  to  credit,)  it 
should  Induce  us  to  beware  that  we  make  not  the  evil 
worse.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  direct  or  indirect  bounties 
from  the  Government  are  necessary  to  induce  our  peo- 
ple to  become  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Supply  them  with 
a  market  for  their  produce,  and  my  word  for  it,  their  pro- 
ductions will  keep  pace  with  every  wish,  however  un- 
bounded. No,  nr,  it  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  to  make 
men  become  farmers;  but  to  give  those  who  are  farmers 
the  means  of  acquiring,  by  their  industry,  comfort  and  in- 
dependence. 

Before  proceeding  to  note  what  I  consider  the  last  and 
greatest  evil  of  the  proposed  reduction,  I  wish  to  offer  a 
few  words  explanatory  of  my  views  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  amendments  go;  how  far  they,  in  fact,  reduce 
the  price  of  lands;  and  in  what  manner  their  particular 
mode  of  reduction  operates. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  reduce  the  price  of  all  lands  at  once  to  one 
dollar  per  acre,  and  all  lands,  when  purchased  by  actual 
settlers,  to  fifty  cents.  The  effect  or  this  is  at  once  a  re- 
duction of  all  the  land  to  fifty  cents  per  acre.  ^  For  hmd, 
abundant  as  it  is,  the  quantity  held  by  the  United  States 
being  inexhaustible  for  ages  to  come,  can  ^ever,  in  our 
border  countries,  be  purchased  under  this  law  for  any 
purpose  but  immediate  occupation.  No  man,  who  wishes 
to  provide  for  his  future  family,  will  purchase  lands  at 
one  dollar,  when  that  lying  all  around  him  is  sold  to  the 
actual  occupant  at  half  that  price.  The  value,  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  article  in  market,  to  those  who  wish  to 
use  and  occupy,  will  be  the  value  at  which  public  opinion 
will  rate  It,  and  no  man  who  has  money  to  lay  out  will 
go  beyond  that  value;  so  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
general  reduction  to  fifly  cents  per  acre. 

The  consequence  of  this  would  be  to  take  off  univer- 
sally from  all  real  estate  in  the  Western  country  to  a  like 
amount  per  acre,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  States,  or  to 
individuals;  and  whether  it  were  improved  or  unimproved, 
it  would  all  go  down.  As  to  the  unimproved  lands  lying 
in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  msUnce,  the  lands 

Cnted  by  Congress  to  Ohio  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
great  works  of  internal  navigation,  if  Congress  adopt 
this  amendment,  and  it  become  a  law,  every  acre  is  re- 
duced at  once  from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to 
fifty  cents  in  value.  Say  that  in  Ohio  we  have  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  remaining  unsold,  it  would  in  tliat 
single  item  sacrifice  directly  of  this  property  of  the  State 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  ,  Can  I, 
as  one  of  the  Senators  of  Ohio,  representing  her  in  this 
body,  commissioned  to  guard  her  rights,  and  watch  over 
her  interests,  consent  to  this?  No,  sir,  surely  not,  unless 
I  could  find  in  it  some  latent  virtue  which  woufd  compen- 
sate her  or  her  citizens  for  this  sacrifice.  But,  so  far 
from  this,  it  appears  to  roe  as  a  measure  fraught  with  un- 
mixed, unquahfied  mischief.  Of  the  Unds  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  there  are,  I  believe,  about  twenty-two  millions  of 
acres,  the  property  of  individuals;  the  value  of  this  land 
is  made  up  of  the  original  cost,  or  rather  the  market  price 
of  wild  lands  of  like  quality,  and  the  improvements  put 
upon  it  by  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  Now,  sir,  if  you 
reduce  the  price  of  the  immense,  amount  of  wild  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States,  you  sink,  with  it,  the  value. 
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of  all  the  lan^a  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  that  section  of  the 
Union  in  like  proportion.  The  unimproved  value,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  lands  in  Ohio,  and  all  the  States  in  which 
larg^  quantities  of  pujblic  lands  are  situated,  would  sink 
from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  if  this  amendment  should  be  carried  and  pass  into  a 
law;  and  the  whole  loss  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  her  ci- 
tizens, in  the  depreciation  of  real  estate,  would  not  be 
less  than  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  Such,  too,  would 
be  the  case,  in  like  proportion,  in  all  the  new  States;  and 
I  must  be  permitted  to  sav  that,  howeyer  soundly  gentle- 
men may  judg«  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  consti- 
tuents, I  can  anticipate  nothmg  but  misfortune  and  loss  to 
them  all  as  the  result  of  a  such  a  measure. 

It  is  said  that  land,  if  intended  merely  for  cultivation, 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer,  whether  its  nominal  va- 
lue be  great  or  small.  This,  sir,  might,  in  some  condi- 
tions of  society,  be  the  case;  in  ours  it  is  not  It  might 
be  so,  if  all  that  was  sought  or  desired  by  our  people  were 
subsistence  merely — unconnected  wholly  with  the  idea  of 
property.  But  it  is  important  to  the,  prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  a  country.,  that  a  farmer  should  hold  his 
farm  in  estimation,  that  he  should  value  it,  be  proud  of 
it,  and  reckon  his  wealth  by  its  worth.  Satisfy  him  that 
it  is  of  little  or  no  intrinuc  value;  that  other  land,  as  good, 
may  be  had  for  nothing;  his  motive  to  labor  on  it,  to  im- 
prove and  ornament  it,  is  weakened,  and  the  home  of  the 
liusbandman  becomes  less  desirable  and  less  happy,  as  it 
is  less  cherished. 

Men  who  have  already  exhausted  their  means  and  ex- 
pended their  labor  in  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  lands, 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  we  shall  not  disturb  or  unsettle 
the  price  of  ^the  property  which  we  have  sold  to  them. 
Those  who  purchased  yesterday  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  have  they  not  cause  to  complain  if 
to-morrow,  before  they  enter  on  their  lands,  or  cut  the 
first  stick  for  the  construction  of  their  cabins,  we  put 
down  the  price  to  all  other  purchasers  to  fifty  cents;  and 
thus,  by  a  mere  act  of  wantonness,  deprive  them  of  more 
than  half  of  the  value  of  their  purchase?  I  cannot  for- 
bear  adverting  to  a  very  sensible  paragraph  from  an  In- 
diana paper,  which  has  accidentally  fallen  mto  my  hands. 
It  shows  the  opinion  which  practical  men  on  the  spot  en- 
tertain on  this  subject.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
it  to  the  Senate. 

•*  Public  Lands — A  Question. — Should  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  be  reduced?  Before  a  farmer  should  an- 
swer this  question,  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer  an- 
other one,  in  close  connexion  with  it.  It  is  this:  Should 
the  price  of  improved  lands— the  price  of  farms^be  re- 
duced? Now  it  is  evident,  in  common  sense,  and  from 
past  experience,  that  if  the  unimproved  lands  be  reduced 
m  price,  the  improved  will  fall  in  price  also.  M'e  well  re- 
collect the  time  and  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lands  several  years  ago,  for  we  were  in  Balem  at 
the  time.  The  effect  was  truly  oppressive.  All  the  mo- 
ney that  could  be  collected  in  masses  sufficient  was 
used  in  the  purchase  of  new  lands;  many  were  anxious  to 
sell  improved  farms,  that  they  might  buy-anew;  and  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  had  purchi^d  improved  lands,  and 
bad  made  large. payments  on  them,  were  compelled  to 
make  unreserved  sacrifice,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
selves  from  the  difficulty  into  which  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  lands  had  cast  them.  It  has  been  nine  or  ten 
years  since,  and  improved  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salem  have  not  yet  nscn  to  their  former  price.  We  would 
say,  that  before  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  accommo- 
date any  clans  of  men,  it  would  be  better  for  all,  rich  and 
poor,  that  the  Government  give  to  each  poor  and  actual 
settler  a  half-quarter  or  a  quarter-section. 

••  A  farmer  may  want  a  neighboring  quarter  to  his  re- 
duced in  price,  so  thai  he  can  purchase  it;  but  would  not 


a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  unimproved  produce  an 
equal  if  not  a  greater  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  im- 
proved farm?     This  is  the  question." 

The  amendment  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, it  appears  to  roe,  involves  all  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences with  those  which  I  have  already. considered.  It 
proposes  that  all  the  lands  which  have  been  in  market  ten 
years  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  per  acre;  those  that  have 
been  in  market  fifteen  years,  to  seventy-five  cents;  and 
twenty  years,  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  with  a  privilege  to  eve- 
ry actual  settler  to  enter  upon,  and  purchase,  any  quantity 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre%  at  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  provided  he  remain  upon  it  and  cultivate  it  for 
five  consecutive  years. 

The  g^raduation  principle,  as  proposed,  operates  at  once 
to  reduce  nearly  forty  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  one  dol- 
lar, or  below  that  sum,  and-  at  least  fifteen  millions  of 
this  to  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Nor  is  this  of  the  land  which 
is  now  least  valuable,  and  less  in  demandi  than  that  which 
is  just  offered  for  sale.  The  land  office  in  Zanesville  is 
among  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  It  has  existed 
more  than  thirty  years,  and,  during  the  last  year,  there 
was  more  land  sold  there,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  re- 
maining, than  in  any  new  district  in  the  United  States. 
Why,  then,  should  this  land  be  reduced?  It  is  worth  what 
is  asked  for  it,  and  brings  the  price  readily;  and  it  has  be- 
oome  thus  valuable,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
of  the  country.  To  those  improvements  the  United 
States,  as  a  wise  and  liberal  landholder,  contributed  her 
proportion,  and  in  these  enhanced  sales  is  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  her  appropriations.  The  land,  then,  which 
would  be  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  sum  in  price, 
would  be  great  in  quantity,  and  for  the  most  part  equal 
in  value  to  the  best  new  land.  Its  reduction  in  price,  on 
the  principle  proposed,  would  therefore  have  the  full 
effect  of  universal  reduction  upon  all  the  land  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and,  connected  with  the  other  provisions  offer- 
ed as  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
could  not  fail,  in  fkct,  to  amount  to  universal  reduction  to 
the  last  extent. 

Suppose  the  new  lands  to  be  open  to  entry  to  actual  set- 
tlers at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  then,  by  his  scale  of  re- 
duction, all  the  lands  come  down  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  to 
all  purchasers,  after  they  shall  have  been  twenty  years  in 
market;  would  any  land  be  entered  at  a  higher  rate'  I 
will  not  detain  the  Senate  to  trace,  in  detail,  th^  combined 
operation  of  these  provisions;  it  must  of  itself  be  obvious 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  keep  out  of  market  for  the 
twenty  years  all  tlie  lands  not  taken  up  by  actual  settlers; 
so  that  all  would  fall  to  the  lowest  scale  of  the  graduated 
minimum — ^fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  general  operation  of 
this  reduction  I  have  traced  in  my  remarks  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The  ef- 
fect of  tlie  preference  to  actual  settlers,  proposed  in  both 
amendments,  I  will  now  separately  consider;  and  let  me 
say,  sir,  in  advance,  that  it  seems  to  me  fraught  with  al- 
most incalculable  evil. 

It  assumes  the  position  (whether  true  or  false  1  do  not 
now  stop  to  inquire)  that  the  lands,  generally,  would  re- 
tain their  higher  price — say  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  or  one  dollar  pei:  acre — according  as  we  adopt  one 
or  the  other  of  the  proposed  projects.  « Admit  it  to  be  so, 
and  the  price  of  the  other  lands  remains  as  it  now  is,  at 
cfie dollar  and  twenty-five  cents;  and  what  is  its  effect? 

On  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  it  operates  directly 
as  a  bounty  for  emigration;  not  incidental  merely,  but  di- 
rect. The  General  Government  says,  by  this  law,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  older  States  of  the  South  or  the  Siast : 
Leave  your  native  place — ^the  land  of  your  birth  and  the 
home  of  your  fathers — ^go  westward , and  settle  in  the  new 
States,  and  you  shall  receive  in  land  a  bounty  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  man.  To  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  forging  of  iron,  and  blowing  and  cutting  of 
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glass  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  various  manufactories  of 
New  Jcney  and  New  England,  you  would  present  a  like 
powerful  apoeal.  To  each  of  them,  every  operative  who 
would  abanoon  his  employment  and  go  westward,  the 
bounty  is  tendered  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
Aye,  and  worse  than  all  this  is  its  eifect  on  those  who  do 
emigrate.  Its  inevitable  consequence  is  to  break  up  the 
bonds  of  family  and  kindred,  and  set  their  members,  sepa- 
rately and  unseasonably,  afloat  in  the  general  mass  of  so- 
ciety. If  the  aged  father  and  the  widowed  mother  should 
emigrate  with  their  sons,  and  settle  on  the  new  lands  in 
the  boundless  West,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion  requiring  the  support  and  relying  upon  the  exertions 
of  those  sons  to  aid  in  the  improvements  of  the  farm,  and 
bringing  comforts  to  their  home,  you  address  them  also,' 
if  this  amendment  be  converted  into  law,  and  e;ilist  their 
cupidity  to  engage  in  conflict  with  their  affections.  My 
gDod'youths,  would  you  say  to  them,  leave  the  house  of 
your  parents,  withdraw  from  their  succor,  and  let  them 
shift  for  themselves;  here  is  a  reward  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  in  land,  which  the  Government  oflTers  to 
▼ou,  and  each  of  you,  if  you  will  abandon  the  mother  who 
bore,  and  the  father  who  reared  you.  But  mark  ye  well; 
g9  and  settle  on  these  lands;  make  no  false  pretences  in 
this  matter;  you  must  do  all  this  in  fact  and  in  faith,  and 
carry  it  out  to  the  uttermost;  for  if  your  hearts  relent,  if 
before  five  years  you  return  to  your  parents,  you  forfeit 
the  gift;  ^d  beware,  too,  that  you  do  not  remove  your 
parents  from  their  hut  toyoufs,  and  attempt  to  watcli  over 
them  and  administer  to  their  copiforts  there;  for  if  you  do, 
their  lands  are  forfeited  by  such  removal.  Such,  sir,  .is 
the  effect  of  the  attempt  here  made,  and  probably  of  any 
which  can  be  devised,  to  give  to  the  actual  settler  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  public  lands.  It 
were  a  measure  admirably  devised  to  sever  the  closest  and 
most  sacred  bonds  of  society,  and  give  to  avarice  the  as- 
cendancy over  affection.  Of  all  the  mischiefs  proposed  in 
all  these  amendments,  this  is  the  worst  in  its  consequences, 
both  political  and  moral . 

Of  all  the  things  which  pertain  to  man  as  a  social  be- 
ing, and  which  bear  the  appellation  of  property,  those 
which  should  least  be  tampered  with  by  legislation  are 
the  landed  property  and  the  current  coin;  and  I  know 
not  which  brings  the  more  weighty  calamity  on  a  people, 
the  debasement  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  a  general 
prostration  of  the  value  of  real  estate.  So  far  aa  legisla- 
tion can  affect  it,  both  should  be  held  with  a  steady  hand, 
leaving  it  to  the  progress  of  events  to  increase  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  one,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  other.  With 
respect  to  real  estate,  it  js  at  this  time  of  a  safe  and  steady 
value,  gradually  increasing  in  price,  and  rising  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men;  that  estimation  ought  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  diminished  by  any  act  of  ours.  The  value  which  the 
husbandman  places  on  his  soil  forms  a  strong  and  endu- 
ring bond  which  binds  him  to  his  country.  I  have  already 
shown  you  the  tendency  of  tliese  propositions  to  shake  its 
Talue  and  destroy  its  influence. 

But  the  care  of  the.  West — tiie  prosperity  of  the  West 
- — the  progress  of  the  West  in  population  ftnd  improve- 
ments, are  constantly,  in  the  mouths  of  gentlenoen;  and 
these  amendments  say,  they  propose  the  most  certain 
means  of  effecting  these  objects. 

Sir,  I  can  yield  to  no  one,  from  whatever  region  he  may 
come,  in  attachment  to  that  young  and  rising  portion  of 
our  Union. "  I  may  err  in  my  judgment  of  the  measures 
irhich  will  be  most  effectual  in  advancing  its  prosperity, 
but  no  or^e  can  desire  it  more  ardently  than  I  do,  or  more 
assiduously  labor  in  all  things,  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment, to  promote  it.  But,  with  its  present  rising  pros- 
pects, the  constant  and  rapid  development  of  its  resources, 
there  is  little  that  the  most  devoted  patriot  could  wish  in 
it»  behalf,  which  the  progress  of  events  does  not  oonsum- 
nukte,  almost  in  anticipation.     1  look  upon  our  West  as  1 


miglit  look  on  the  vigorous  and  athletic  youth,  with  the 
bloom  of  health  on  his  cheeks,  his  muscular  limbs  and 
expanding  frame  just  ripening  into  manhood;  though  I 
would  watch  his  pro^^ess  with  pleasing^  solicitude,  admin- 
ister freely  to  all  his  wants,  and  anticipate  with  delight 
the  day  that  should  make  him  in  maturity  all  that  he  were 
now  in  promise;  yet  I  would  beware  of^  administering  to 
him  the  nostrums  of  each  empiric  who  might  propose  to 
freshen  his  bloom,  enlarge  hia  frame,  and  hasten  on  his 
maturity. 

TuKS0A,T,  Jakuabt  22. 
THE  FORCE  BILL. 

Mr.  WILKINS  moved  to  postpone.the  previous  orders, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  further  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports.  He  stated 
that  it  was  his  object  to  fix  on  a  future  day  when  this  bill 
should  be  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  asked  if  it  was  in  order  to  move 
the  postponement.  As  the  bill  had  not  yet  been  read  « 
second  time,  he  presumed  that  it  was  not  among  the  or- 
ders of  the  day. 

The  CHAIR  considered  the  motion  as  in  order. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  a  hope  that  all  objection  would 
be  withdrawn,  the  object  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee being  merely  to  appoint  a  day  for  taking  up  the 
subject. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time . 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  he  was  desirous  to  fix  on  some  fu- 
ture day  for  the  constderatioo  of  this  bill,  and  to  make  it 
the  special  ordeHbr  that  day.  The  committee  had  de- 
sired him  to  name  Thursday  next.  He  would,  therefore, 
move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
till  Thursday  next,  and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for 
that  day. 

Mr.  BIBB  thought  that  the  day  named  was  too  early, 
as  it  would  not  allow  gentlemen  time  for  the  necessary 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  this  important  bill.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Thursday 
week. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  stated  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  had  been  instructed  t(?  move  Thurs- 
day ne\t,  not  because  it  was  supposed  that  there  would 
be  any  decision  as  to  the  bill  on  that  day,  or  even  within  a 
few  days  of  that  day,  but  in  order  that  an  early  progress 
should  be  made  in  this  bill,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  measure  before  Congress,  or  which  was 
likely  to  come  before  that  body  at  this  session.  There 
was  one  consideration  which  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  the  Senate.  He  did  not  intend,  by  a  reference  to 
it,  to  go  into  any  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  country  until 
the  merits  of  the«bill  should  be  fairly  before  (ht  Senate. 
But  the  1st  day  of  February  was  near;  and,  as  that  was 
the  time  fixed  by  South  Carolina  for  her  ordinance  to  go 
into  operation,  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  events 
were  to  follow  that  day.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Senate 
to  take  up  the  bill,  in  order  that,  after  its  passage,  if  i^ 
should  pans,  there  might  be  time  to  send  it  to  the  other 
House.  He  thought  no  person  would  have  any  cause  to 
complain  ifThuinsdaywcre  fixed  on.  The  committee  would 
occupy  some  time  in  explaining  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  report  the  bill,  and  he  thought  that  every  gentle- 
man would  have  sufficient  time  for  reflection  and  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said,  as  one  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
he  had  been'opposed  to  so  early  a  day.  He  concurred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that  this  was  vastly 
the  most  important  question  which  could  be  brought  for- 
ward for  discussion  at  this  session.  So  important  was  it, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  shake  the  ancient  character 
of  our  institutions  to  their  very  foundation.  He  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  acted  on 
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Vith  the  most  profound  deliberation;  for  it  depended  on 
the  result  of  this  question  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
revolution  which  would  change  the  whole  character  of 
our  institutions.  In  moving  to^postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  a  later  day,  as  he  should  do  before  be  re- 
sumed his  seat,  he  would~do  it  without  reference  to  the 
1st  of  February.  It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be 
any  definitive  action  on  the  bill  by  that  time.  He  depre- 
cated references,  the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
keep  up  an  excitement  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  allay. 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  Ist  of  February  because  he  believ- 
ed that  there  existed  any  ground  of  apprehension.  When 
he  proposed  a  more  distant  day,  it  was  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  convenience  of  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  other  House,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
have  sufficient  time  for  deliberation  upon  a  subject  which 
touched  the  very  heart's  core  of  our  institutions.  No  one 
could  look  at  tliis  bill  without  discovering  that  it  revived 
all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  old  parties, 
besides  taking  in  its  sweep  much,  in  his  opinion,  that  was 
ddious,  and  wholly  unknown  to  either  of  the  old  parties. 
It  carried  out  to  their  full  extent  the  principles  of  one  of 
those  parties  with  alarming  and  startling  addenda,  and 
came  in  conflict  against  all  the  principles  of  the  other.  It 
touched  the  fundamental  character  of  our  institutions,  and, 
on  th>e  discussion  and  decision  which  would  ensue,  he  con- 
scientiously believed — and  he  would  be  constrained  so  to 
declare,  were  they  the  last  words  he  should  ever  utter — 
would  materially  depend  the  continuance  of  our  admira- 
ble institutions  in  that  wholesome  but  restricted  vigor  that 
would  perpetuate  a  well-regulated  liberty.  He  conclud- 
ed with  moving  to  postpone  the  bill  till  Monday  week. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  not 
concur  in  this  motion.  The  gentleman  on  his  right,  [Mr. 
Margvx,]  who  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, had  said  that  it  would  be  at  once  discovered,  on  read- 
ing the  bill,  that  we  were  about  to  change  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  our  institutions.  That  was  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleilnah)  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  Thursday  next 
he  would  be  furnished  with  all  the  arguments  he  could 
adduce  to  sustain  that  opinion.  But  Uiere  were  others 
who  held  wholly  different  opinions,  and  who  believed  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this  bill  which  was  not  necessary  to 
enable  the  Government  to  sustain  itself  from  rt^iii.  He 
would  not  go  into  any  debate  upon  the  bill  at  this  time. 
IVhy  should  the  bill  be  postponed  to  Monday  week  ]  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  up  would 
be  consumed  by  the  committee  in  giving  their  explana- 
tion of  their  reasohs  for  reporting  the  bill;  and  then,  if 
gentlemen  should  not  be  ready  to  proceed,  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  discussion  could  be  postponed. 

He  would  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
feelings.  He  hoped  his  fears  were  unfounded,  but  he  had 
fears  as  to  the  issue  of  the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina; 
aod  if  any  thing  disastrous  should  occur  after  tlie  1st  of 
February,  he  desired  to  stand  acquitted  of  liaving  contri- 
buted any  share  in  the  production  of  such  evils  by  having 
given  his  sanction  to  delay.  As  far  as  one  vote  would  go, 
he  would,  at  least,  endeavor  to  prevent  any  collision. 

Mr.  MILLER,  after  some  remarks,  inaudible  in  the  gal- 
lery, said  that  he  did  not  perceive  how  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  1st  of  February,  he  said,  had  been  referred  to  by 
that  Senator  as  a  day  likely  to  produce  mucn  evil  to  tRe 
country,  and  it  had  been  consequently  urged  that  this 
bill,  or  something  mmilar  to  it  in  substance,  was  necessary 
to  prevent  it.  But  (said  Mr.  M.)  the  1st  of  February 
will  be  here  before  that  bill  can  possibly  pass;  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  disposed,  as  he  alleges,  for 
conciliation,  he  can  easily  avoid  the  evils  he  so  much  de- 
precates, by  a  repeal  or  a  modification  of  the  tariff*  laws. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  M.)  any  modification  will  be,  ipw  facto. 


a  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  and  l&e  acta 
of  her  Legislature  passed  in  consequence  of  it,  and  re- 
quire new  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  apprehends  (continued  Mr.  M.) 
some  i^leal  dangers  on  the  day  mentioned;  and  how  does 
he  propose  to  avoid  them?    Why,  by  putting  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Executive  the  whole  physical  force  of  the 
United  States — not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  any 
unlawfiil  acts  of  the  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting down  the  rightful  act  of  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  confederacy.     This,  sir,  (said  Mr. 
M.)  is  to  be  the  grand  panacea  by  which  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  proposes  to  cure  the  evils  he  so  much 
apprehends  on  the  1st  of  February  next      And  what 
were  they?    There  was  nothing  in  South  Carolina  that 
had  not  occurred  in  many  other  instances  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.    There  had  been  nothing  done  by  South 
Carolina  that  he  or  any  other  individual  had  not  a  right  to 
do .     South  Carolina  had  said  that  the  tariff  laws  were  un- 
constitutional, and  that  she  would  not  pbey  them.  I  (said 
Mr.  M.)  have  a  right  to  do  the  same,  when  I  believe  a  law 
to  be  subversive  of  my  rights,,  and  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. And  will  gentlemen,  (said  he,)  in  this  last  case, 
vote  for  a  bill  to  arm  the  President  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  country  to  make  war  upon  me?    If  I  deny  the 
action  of  the  Government,  according  to  my  consUiiction 
of  the  constitution,  and  take  my  gun  in  hand,  or  my  bat- 
tle-axe, and  defy  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
so  at  my  own  peril.     It  will  be  for  the  civil  authority,  not 
the  military,  to  decide  the  question.     South  Carolina  has, 
as  yet,  not  done  that  much;  and  yet  gentlemen,  in  anti- 
cipation of  such  an  event,  are  about  to  make  war  upon 
her.     Let  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  procure  a  re- 
peal or.  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  that  wiU  do 
more  to  cure  the  evil  he  dreads  than  the  panacea  he  so 
highly  recommends.    Mr.  M.  said  he  did  not  rise  tp  enter 
into  the  xperits  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  but  to  ex- 
press his  utter  astonishment  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  should  suppose  that  this  bill  could  accomplish  the 
object  he  had  in  view.     He  was  not  then  prepared  to  say 
how  far  South  Carolina  would  be  satisfied  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff;  that  was  not  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion; but  this  much  he  would  say,  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  commended  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  could  be  productive  of  no 
good.     He  had  always  understood  that   the  constitution 
placed  tlie  .civil  above  the  military  power.     Pass   this 
bill,  sir,  (said 'Mr.  M.)  authorizing  the  President,  if  he 
cannot  act  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  to  act  with  an 
armed  force,  and  you  at  once  put  the  military  above  the 
civil  power.    This,  then,  is  the  way,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
Senator  froYn  Tennessee,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  by 
which  we  arc  threatened.     Sir,   (said  Mr.  M.)  the  only 
way  is  to  abate  the  nuisance — to  repeal  the  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional legislation  by  which  we  are  oppressed ^  and 
this  will  supersede  any  use  of  State  authority. 
^  There  was  one  thing,  Mri  M.  said,  he  would  advert  to 
while  he  was  up.     He  had  seen,  among  the  documents 
accompanying  the  President's  message,  one  that  was  de- 
scribed as  a  test  oath  act.     He  was  surprised  at  this,  as 
he  knew  that  no  act  bearing  that  title  had  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  ^he  was  ^rati- 
|ied  to  sec,  among  the  papers  in  the  message  to-day,  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  act  referred  to,  whose,  title  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  described  in  the  former  message,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  documents  printed  therewith.    What 
the  character  of  that  act  was  might  be  seen  from  the  cer- 
tified copy  now  on  the  files  of  the  Senate.     It  was  this: 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  their  highest  sove- 
reign character,  had  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  thst 
every  officer  of  the  State  shall  sweai*  to  respect  her  con- 
stitution and  laws;  and  the  act  referred  to  was  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  high  authority  thus  g^ven.     In  no  case 
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(said  Mr.  M.)  could  it  be  considered  a  test  oath  act.     It 
was  not  intended  for  every  citizen  of  the  State,  but  for 
those  citizens  who  held  offices  under  it.     The  State  sim- 
ply required  all  the  agents  in  her  pay  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  her  laws;  and,  sir,  (said  Mr.  M.)  if  they  have  not 
a  right  to  pass  a  law  to  make  their  own  officers  and 
agents  obey  them,  I  would  not  give  a  brass  farthing  for 
State  rights.  This,  sir,  (said  Mr.  M.^  is  the  nature  of  the 
act,  and  yet  it  is  called  by  the  President  a  test  oath  act. 
Was  this  oath  more  a  t^st  than  that  taken  by  every  Sena- 
tor at  the  Secretaty's  table.'  or  essentially  different  from 
that  taken  by  the  omcers  of  the  Government?    Wc  swear 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
this  is  not  considered  a  test  oatli.     What  course  (asked 
Mr.  M.)does  tlic  General  Government  pursue,  when  its 
officers  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  its  mandates?    The  mo- 
ment (said  Mr.  M.)  that  a  United  States'  officer  refuses 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  Executive,  he  is  dismissed  from 
office  without  ceremony,  with  or  witliotit  having  taken 
an  OAtli.     There  was  no  proscription  (Mr.   M.  added) 
in  the  act  of  Soutli  Carolina.     The  ordinance  (continued 
Mr.  M.}  was  passed  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  their 
highest  sovereign  capacity,  was  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  and  every  man  when  he  takes  office 
under  the  State  is  rightfully  required  to  swear  that  he  will 
support  her  constitution;  and  when  the  ordinance  itself 
came  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  M.  said  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  oath  to  support  it  did  not  conflict 
with   the  obligation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales.     There  was,  however,  one  part  of  the  or- 
dinance which  might  be  supposed  to  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  tlie  United  States.    It  is  that  which  denies 
the  right  of  the  federal  court  to  review  the  decisions  of 
the  State  court.     The  ordinance,  however,  in  this  only 
was  intended  to  operate  on  the  State  officers,  and  did  not 
comnuLnd  resistance  by  force  to  the  decrees  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  federal  court;  it  was  passive — the  agents  of 
the  State  were  simply  rcqtiired  not  to  act.     But  (said 
^r.  M.)  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  25th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act,  which  gives  tliis  right  to  review,  was  be- 
lieved by  many  of  the  best  informed,  and,  if  he  mistook 
not,  by  the  President  himself,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  null  and  void. 

Mr.  M.  further  said,  that  when  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina  came  before  the  Senate,  he  would  not  only  be 
prepared  to  show  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  not  contrary, 
as  alleged,  to  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina.  It  was 
absurd,  he  said,  to  pretend  that  the  ordinance  conflicted 
with  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  framed 
by  tlie  people  of  the  State,  in  convention — in  their  high- 
est sovereign  capacity — and  conscqtiently  a  part  of  the 
constitution  itself,  and  a  repeal  of  all  parts  conflicting  with 
it4  provisions. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  called  forth  by  gen- 
tlemen who  had  preceded  him  in  debate,  and  without 
pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  bill,  he  would 
rontent  himself  by  stating  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
longest  day  named.  He  was  in  favor  of  harmonizing  the 
c^Kintry,  lie  wis  not  for  secession,  nor  was  he  for  dis- 
tinton.  When  Congress  should  declare  war  against  South 
Carolina,  and  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  President 
to  asoMl  her  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  then  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
taJk  of  secession  as  a  constitutional  right.  Seceasion  would 
then  be  revolutionary  in  its  nature,  and  would  be  forced 
on  the  State  by  the  war  carried  on  against  her.  The 
secession  in  tiie  ordinance  was  predicated  on  the  Federal 
CVrvernment  disregarding  its  peaceful  o!)Iigations  to  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  M.  continued:  If  the  object  was  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  apprehended  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of 
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the  bill  before  the  Senate.  But,  he  said,  if  by  Monday 
week,  the  day  named  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
ported in  the  Senate,  or  the  bill  now  discussed  in  die 
House  of  Representatives  should  come  from  that  body, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  say  whether  this  biU  should 
pass.  And  in  either  case,  he  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  the  Senate  would  think  it  necessary  to  pass 
a  bill  of  the  nature  now  before  them? 

[The  PRESIDENT  here  reminded  Mr.  Mill«r  that  it 
was  not  in  order,  on  a  mere  motion  for  postponement,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill .] 

Mr.  M.  continued,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill,  or  its  general  principles.  His  object  was 
only  to  delay  action  on  the  bill,  until  it  could  be  seen 
whether  there  was  a  probability  of  the  passage  of  a  bill 
in  modification  of  the  tarifif.  By  Monday  week,  he  pre- 
sumed the  other  House  might  be  heard  from,  and  it  was 
possible  that  something  miffht  emanate  from  tlie  (;ommtt- 
tee  of  Finance  in  this  body.  But  (said  Mr.  M.)  if  the 
Senate  wiU  onlv  now  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
tariff  shall  not  be  modified,  I  will  at  once  agree  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  If  delayed,  some- 
thing may  occur  of  a  more  peaceful  character  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  but 
(added  Mr.  M.)  if  the  pacification  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  to  be  the  only  relief  extended  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  I  can  only  say.  Lord  deliver  me  from 
such  relief. 

Mr.  CIAY  said  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  He  considered  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chair  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  such  a  course,  as  en- 
tirely correct.  And  without  casting  censure  on  any  Se- 
nator for  pursuing  such  a  course  as  he  might  deem  fit,  he 
was  not  disposed  himself  to  go  into  such  debate.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  was  merely  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  consideration  of  this  bill;  and  on  a  question  so  tri- 
vial in  itself,  he  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  exhi- 
bition of  feeling.  He  thought  that  the  time  ouglit  to  be 
fixed,  without  reference  to  the  1st  of  Februar}',  or  to  any 
other  day. 

Certainly  the  action  of  this  Government  ought  not  to  be 
retarded  or  quickened  by  any  consideration  of  what  might 
occur  on  that  day.  The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be,  what 
day  would  be  most  convenient  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  public  business?  Although  this  was  a  highly  impor- 
tant measure,  no  more  time  would  be  required  than  would 
be  necessary  to  g^ve  it  due  consideration.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  fix  a  day  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  business  of  the  Senate,  or  which. would 
be  too  late  for  their  final  action.  He  thought  Thursday 
next  was  too  short  an  interval,  and  that  the  other  day  was 
too  remote.  He  was  in  favor  of  investing  Uie  authorities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  adequate .  powers  to 
meet  the  present  crisis.  Yet,  although  he  was  m  favor  of 
this,  he  was  not  to  be  urged  on  by  any  circumstances, 
however  imperative,  to 'give  his  approbation  to  so  impor- 
tant a  measure,  without  the  most  careful  investigation,  in 
order  that,  while* giving  all  constitutional  aids  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  did  not  invest  them  with  any  unconstitution- 
al powers.  He  would,  Uierefore,  propose  Monday  next, 
considering  that  in  the  interval  there  would  be  time 
enough  for  full  examination  of  tlie  bill . 

Mr.  SMITH  said  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  debate 
at  all.  He  concurred  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  Monday  next  would  be  the  proper  day.  By  that 
time  the  Senate  would  get  rid  of  the  land  bill;  while,  if 
the  subject  was  brought  upon  Thursday,  it  was  very  like- 
ly that  the  other  bill  would  be  undisposed  of. 

Mr.  BIBB  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  intoanexami- 
n.ition  of  the  principles  pf  the  bill,  upon  the  question  for 
fixing  the  day;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
considered  this  bill  as  involving  a  return  to  first  principles 
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— to  the  principles  which  influenced  when  we  ourselves 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  rebellious  revolters  against  the 
British  Government.  He  thought  there  was  no  man  who 
would  hesitate  to  invest  the  Government  with  powers  suf- 
ficient for  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  but,  when  a  bill 
was  reported  such  as  this,  which  gave  a  new  action  to  the 
Government  by  means  of  the  whole  military  and  naval 
power  to  be  wielded  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  he 
thought  it  would  become  Senators  to  pause  and  reflect. 
They  ought  to  require  time  to  look  into  a  subject  which 
made  such  great  requisition  upon  their  learning  and  re- 
search. 

Thus  much  he  had  said  to  justify  himself  for  moving  a 
more  distant  day  than  Thursday  nest.  But  he  had  an- 
other reason  for  wishing  delay.  It  was  his  denre  to  put  off 
this  discussion  as  long  as  possible.  These  were  not  the 
best  of  times  for  the  consideration  and  discusnon  of  princi- 
ples of  such  an  agitating  character.  Events  might  hap- 
pen, in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  which  woula  render 
this  subject  less  exciting.  He  was  disposed  now  to  adopt 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  He 
wished  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  as 
much  reflection  and  solemn  deliberation  as  he  could  bring 
with  him  into  the  debate.  He  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ought  not,  because  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
particular  emergency,  to  urg^  on  to  premature  discus* 
sion  a  measure  which  might  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  country.  He  hoped  that  when  the 
time  tor  the  discussion  should  arrive.  Congress  would  be 
disposed  to  go  into  it  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  next  addressed  the  Chair.  He 
said  that  his  object  in  rising  was,  to  ask  that  the  question 
on  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
Monday  week  might  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes;  but, 
while  up,  he  sud  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  oner  some  of  the  views  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
the  general  discussion  of  questions  so  momentous,  but  as 
justifying  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  made  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Maitgux.]  He 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  that  in  fixing  a  day  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  no  particular  examination  of  its  details 
was  Mther  proper  or  necessary;  but  it  was  important  to 
look  the  g^eat  principles  wliich  it  embraced  full  in  the 
face,  and  to  afford  ample  time  to  investigate  them  mature- 
1 V,  before  the  measure  was  called  up  for  the  final  action  of 
the  Senate.  He  considered  the  bill  as  one  of  a  perma- 
nent and  general  character,  co-extensive  with  the  Union; 
aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  free  institutions  under  which 
we  live,  and  not  as  limited,  according  to  its  obvious  inten- 
tion, to  the  attitude  assumed  by  South  Carolina,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  existing  system  of  protection  to  doipestic  ma- 
nufactures. Mr.  President,  said  he,  if  the  title  of  this  bill 
corresponded  with  its  provisions,  it  might,  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  proprie^,  be  called  <*  A  bill  to  repeal  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Unite4  States,  and  to  vest  in  the  President 
despotic  powers."  Such  is  its  spirit,  and  such  the  import 
of  the  words  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  intended  by 
its  enactment.  No  measure  had  ever  been  presented  to 
the  conaderation  of  Congress,  from  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution to  the  present  moment,  so  virtually  destructive  of 
public  liberty,  or  so  palpably  conflicting  with  the  plain 
and  positive  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  clothed  the  President  with 
the  extraordinary  and  dangerous  power  of  controlling,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  at  his  mere  will  and 
pleasure,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to  deliberate 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  petition  for  a  redress 
of  g^evances — ^rights  secured  by  the  very  letter  of  the 
constitution,  and  inestimable  to  freemen. 


At  the  head  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  States, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  which  now 
form  a  component  part  of  that  instrument,  is  an  article, 
which  declares  tliat  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respectr 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances."   Sir,  compare  the  checks  interposed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  with  the 
language  of  this  bill:  "Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful 
obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  persons,  or 
unlawful  threats  and  menaces  against  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws,"  &c. — then 
he  is  authorized  to  remove  the  custom-house  to  a  secure 
place,  and  execute  aJl  the  high  duties  .and  prerogatives 
with  which  the  bill  proposes  to  invest  him.     What  shall 
constitute  "unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  assem- 
blages of  persons"  is  not  defined;  even  a  threat  or  a  me- 
nace, consisting  of  mere  words,  is  rendered  criminal;  and 
it  is  lef\  exclusively  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  to 
determine  for  himself  what  is  the  character  and  intention 
of  "  assemblages  of  persons,"  what  words  amount  to  a 
threat  or  a  menace,  and  what  is  his  own  interpretation 
of  these  words  or  expressions,  <<  to  call  forth  the  military 
force  of  the  country,"  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect 
this  new  system  of  pains  and  penalties.     May  it  not  hap- 
pen that  an  "assemblage  of  persons"  for  the  most  inno- 
cent and  necessary  purposes,  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
Union,  will  be  construed  into  an  unlawful  combination,  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  Uie  President,  auUiorize  the  employment  of 
the  army  to  disperse  it?    Do  the  people  of  the  several 
States  hold  their  constitutional  privileges  by  a  tenure  so 
feeble  and  so  uncertain,  as  the  will,  the  mere  caprice,  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate?    Sir,  let  us  throw  off  the  piask  at 
once;  enact  the  riot  act  of  Great  Britain;  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  President  to  be  read 
aloud  at  every  assemblage  of  persons  which,  in  the  "judg- 
ment" of  the  President,  b  unlawful;  warn  the  multitude 
to  disperse,  and  ge  peaceably  to  their  homes;  and,  in  case 
they  refuse  to  obey,  call  out  an  armed  force,  and  bring 
them  to  submission.  This  is  substantially  the  power  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  confer  on  the  President  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  high  prerogatives  enumerated  in  the  bill 
on  our  table.     But  this  is  not  the  most  extravagant  fea- 
ture in  this  novel  and  unprecedented  transfer  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.     An 
assemblage  of  people  dare  not  denounce  an  unjust,  op- 
presfflve,  and  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress,  impo»ng 
burdens  on  them  by  an  onerous  system  of  imposts,  in  the 

Eresence  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  without  being 
able  to  have  their  words  interpreted  to  mean  a  threat  or 
menace  against  the  officer,  and  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  be  dealt  with  as  the  "judgment"  of  the  President 
shall  decide  under  the  provbions  of  this  bill.  The  same 
consequences  might  result  from  the  publication  of  a  par- 
agraph in  a  newspaper,  denouncing  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Cong^ss,  and  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States;  this,  too, 
might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  be  a  threat  or 
menace  calling  for  hb  interposition.  Sir,  the  idea  can- 
not be  credited,  that  the  free  citizens  of  this  confederacy 
will  submit  to  tl^ese  shackles  on  their  dearest  privileges, 
in  contravention  of  the  compact  of  union  which  secures 
them.  It  is  an  encroachment  upon  personal  liberty  not  to 
be  endured,  and  amounts  almost  in  terms  to  a  repeal  of 
^he  constitution,  which  secures  to  every  man  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  guards  from  Invasion  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  declare  their  opinions  of  public  men  and  measures. 
All  these  solemn  guarantees  are  now  to  be  placed  in  the 
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custody  of  one  man,  and  to  be  regulated  according  to  his 
"judgment." 

Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  the  second  section  of  the  bill. 
He  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  an  examination  of  this  scheme  to  prostrate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  vest  the  President  with  ex- 
traordinary powers;  but  he  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  while  he  glanced  at  a  part  of  the  bill  which  con- 
flicted with  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution.     He 
then  read  from  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  to 
show  the  limitations  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.     Among  other  defined  cases,  it  is  de- 
clared that  it  shall  extend  « to  controversies  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of 
different  States,"  &c.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
courts  possess  no  jurisdiction  which  is  not  expressly  cpn- 
fcrrcd  on  them  by  the  constitution.     They  are  not  courtn 
of  general  jurisdiction;  tliey  have  no  common  law  powers; 
and  can  only  resort  to  that  code  to  illustrate  the  powers 
especially  granted  in  the  article  of  the  constitution  refer- 
red to.     This  bill  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  extends  it  to  controver- 
sies between  citizens  of  the  same  State.     The  provision  is 
written  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  miscon- 
strued:   *'  If  any  person  shall  receive  any  injuries  to  his 
person  or  property,  for  or  on  account  of  aiw  act  by  them 
done  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  or  the  collection  oF  duties  on  imports, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  suit  for  damage  therefor 
in  the  chrcuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  district 
wherein  the  party  doing  the  injury  may  reside,  or  shall 
be  found."     It  is  manifest  that  this  provision  transcends 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  is, 
to  that  extent,  a  repeal  of  the  constitution.     An  officer  of 
the  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston  receives  a  supposed  in- 
jury from  a  dtizen  of  Kassachusetts  while  in  the  discharge 
of  lus  official  duties,  both  being  citizens  resident  in  the 
sai»e  State— will  any  man,  having  the  least  respect  for  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the 
injury  was  done  can  take  cognizance  of  civil  action  be- 
tween the  parties  for  the  recovery  of  damages?  No,  sir, 
there  is  not  a  respectable  planter  in  any  part  of  the'Union 
who  would  venture  to  justify  a  departure  so  ^oss  and  pal- 

Cble  from  the  plain  letter  (»f  the  constitution.  But  we 
ve  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  progress  of  this  Govern- 
ment, when  the  tide  of  popular  impulse  sets  in  the  direc- 
tion of  power  and  patronage,  and  the  barriers  of  the  coii- 
atitutioa  no  longer  afford  protection  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  against  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Exe- 
cutive and  the  dominant  party  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. Pass  this  bill,  and  tlie  very  idea  of  State  sove- 
reignty will  be  treated  as  a  vision  of  the  imagination — a  tale 
of  by-gone  days,  no  longer  to  be  remembered,  but  to  be 
apumed  and  blotted  out  of  our  political  history  forever. 
Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  P.,^  when  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  recent  state  papers  under  the  signature  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  of  the  principles  contained  in  which  this  bill 
is  the  consummation,  the  friends  of  constitutional  hbertv 
have  abundant  cause  of  alarm  and  apprehennon.  The  al- 
ternative is  presented  to  us,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  blinked, 
between  our  original  beautiful  system  of  confederacy 
composed  of  separate  independent  sovereignties,  united 
for  the  great  purposes  of  common  defence  and  general 
wel&re,  under  defined  and  specified  powers,  and  a  vast 
coosolidated  empire,  with  its  despot  to  rule  and  direct  its 
destinies. 

In  soeh  a  contest  there  can  be  no  neutrals:  he  who  is 
not  for  OS  is  a^inst  us;  there  is  not  one  inch  of  neutral 
Si^ound  on  which  the  friends  of  State  rights  can  stand; 
aone  can  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  thai  upon  the  issue  of 
this  strunle  must  depend  the  fi^te  of  this  tree  and  envia- 
ble confederacy.     Shall  the  States  retain  the  rights  re* 


served  to  there  by  the  patriots  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion? or  shall  we  throw  our  liberties  at  the  feet  of  a  mili* 
tary  despot,  clothed  with  unlimited  powers  throughout 
this  widely-extended  country,  backea  by  the  army  and 
navy,  ready  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  to  rally  around  their 
chieflain  and  execute  his  mandates?  To  enable  each  ho- 
norable Senator  to  deliberate  well  on  the  important  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  to  recur  to 
our  political  history  from  the  close  of  the  revolution. up  to 
the  present  time,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  true  character 
of  this  Government  by  a  review  of  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  its  founders,  I  shall  vote  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  (o  the  longest  time  proposed. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  said  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  he  felt  constrained  to  defend  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  ag^nst  the  very  serious  charges  that  bad  assailed 
it.  Gentlemen  had  ^vely  affirmed  that  "this  biU  re- 
pealed the  constitution,  and  conferred  the  powers  of  a 
despot  on  the  President."  So  far  from  all  this,  it  only 
enabled  the  Executive  to  discharge  the  sacred  obligations 
which  the  constitution  imposes  upon  him,  when  it  ordains 
that  he  *■  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." The  President  has  applied  to  us  for  legislative 
ud,  that  he  may  the  more  certainly  fulfil  his  high  trust, 
l^his,  sir,  is  a  g^reat  duty  for  him  and  for  us  that  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  or  avoided:  it  flows  directly Trom  our  oaths 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  F. 
uiid  that  the  dangers  of  the  bill  had  been  quite  misappre- 
hended by  honorable  Senators.  The  first  section  had 
been  construed  into  the  most  dangerous  power  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive alone,  of  deciding  when  combinations  existed; 
what  were  riots,  and  what  constituted  menaces;  whereas, 
by  the  plain  terms  of  the  law  he  is  authorized  to  ijiterpose, 
when  from  these  specified  causes  it  shall  become,  in  his 
judgment,  impracticable  to  collect  the  revenues  of  tlie 
Government.  Now,  sir,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
this  clause  confers  no  novel  or  extraordinary  powers.  He 
ia  not  to  judge  of  combinations,  unlawful  assemblages,  and 
other  hostile  arrays,  any  further  than  they  interrupt  the 
course  of  public  laws:  and  when  he  is  the  officer  bound 
to  the  duty  of  executing  these  laws,  who  else  should  have 
the  power  of  vindicating  their  claims,  and  securing  for 
them  a  prompt  obedience? 

It  was  further  insisted  by  Mr.  F.  that  the  bill,  with  the 
single  and  harmless  provision  that  authorized  a  removal  of 
the  custom-house,  contained  no  principle  that  was  not  fa- 
miliar to  the  legislation  of  Congress.  Such  powers  as  it 
gave  to  the  President  were  conferred  by  our  laws  as  early 
as  1795,  and  as  lately  as  1807.  There  was  no  odi- 
ous or  despotic  feature  in  the  measures  reported  by  the 
committee.  If  they,  as  was  said,  made  the  Executive  a 
despot,  the  constitution  of  the  Union  created  the  despot- 
ism. Sir,  shall  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  be 
maintained?  And  how  shaJl  this  be  done  if  they  may  be 
defied,  or  put  down  by  force  or  menace?        ^ 

The  bill  proposes  the  employment  of  pacific  measures, 
so  long  as  opposition  shall  present  a  peaceful  character: 
as  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  while  her  ordinance  and 
laws  resist  the  legislation  of  the  Union  by  judicial  action 
merely,  the  bill  meets  them  with  the  counteracting  agency 
of  the  federal  courts.  She  would  draw  the  questions  of 
collision  to  her  own  courts,  that  are  sworn  to  nullify  our 
laws.  The  bill  provides  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  when  she  resorts  to  military  force,  when 
insurrectionary  movements  there  shall  attempt  to  pros- 
trate the  Government  of  the  countrjr,  and  defy  the  judg- 
ments of  its  courts,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is  the  Execu- 
tive to  put  into  reauisition  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power,  to  defend  and  maintain  them  in  their  dignitv  and 
energy.  And,  sir,  is  not  this  all  right?  Is  it  not  absolutely 
necessary  ?  How  otherwise  can  we  preserve  a  Govern- 
ment?   In  a  word,  Mr.  Prendent,  the  bill  is  a  necenary 
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and  salutary  measure,  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
country.  The  Executive  has.dcclared  his  hitcntion  to  main- 
tain, as  he  shuil  be  able,  the  integrity  of  the.  Union}  and 
(said  Mr.  F.)  for  such  a  purpose  I  am  prepared  to  sustain 
him. 

Mr.  BROWN  rose,  not  with  the  intention  of  offering 
any  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  it  would  be 
antic^ating  a  discussion  which  would  more  properly  arise 
at  another  stage  of  the  question.  Uis  object  was  merely 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  would  influence  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  give,  iu  order  tliat  anv  misinterpretation  of 
th«  motives  which  induced  it  might  oe  prevented. 

He  should  vote  against  the  motion  proposing  Monday 
week  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  because  its  post- 
ponement until  that  period  would  most  pi*obab]^  defeat 
the  great  object  which  all,   no  doubt,  had  in  view — to 
give  to  it  that  fair  and  deliberate  examination  which  a 
measure  of  great  and  acknowledged  importance  demand- 
ed.    He  had  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  exciting  sub- 
jects which  connected  tliemselves  with    this   question 
would  not  have  mingled  themselves  witli  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  on  other  great  questions  at  tlic  present  ses- 
sion; but  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  the  question  had 
now  assumed  a  shape  and  character  which  led  thenuno  al- 
ternative but  to  meet  it,  and  act  on  it.     He  concurred  in 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clat,]  as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  thought  tliat  Monday  next  would  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate time.    The  sentiments  expressed  by  that  gen- 
tleman, he  must  ^e  permitted  to  say,  were  liberal,  and  he 
trusted  be  saw  in  them  a  spirit  and  temper  which  augur- 
ed well  for  the  adjustment  of  tlie  difficiilties  which  now 
menace  the  country.     He  entirely  agreed  with  him,  that 
the  day  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WiLKiNs]  was  too  early,  and  that  no  reference  ought  to 
be  had,  in  our  decisions  upon  this  question,  to  the  1st 
of  February,  when  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  is  to 
^  into  effect.     Why  proceed  with  such  a  precipitate  and 
mdecent  haste  to  the  decision  of  a  question,  the  great  im- 

J>ortance  of  which  invokes  our  most  calm  and  mature  dc- 
iberation? 

Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  would  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  when  this  question  came  up  for  consideration, 
while  he  would  yield  to  none  in  a  high  and  profound 
reverence  for  the  Union  of  the  States,  he  should  most 
probably  differ  from  some  of  those  who  felt  an  equal  at- 
tachment to  it,  as  to  the  modus  operandi  by  which  it  was 
to  be  preserved.  He  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  form  of  CSovemmeut;  and  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing^ features  was,  that  of  a  confederated  republic. 
Mr.  B.  said  he  would  content  himself  with  this  general 
remark,  as  any  discussion  of  the  particular  features  of  the 
bill  would  be,  at  tills  time,  premature. 

Mr.  MANGUM  then  rose  to  correct  an  impression 
which  seemed  to  be  on  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  that  this  measure  had  met  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  It  was  not  in 
order  to  refer  to  matters  which  passed  in  another  body. 

Mr.  MANGUM  apologized  to  the  Senate  for  the  irre- 
gularity into  which  lie  had  been  led  by  the  momentous 
characterof  the  subject;  but  be  appealed  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  whether  he  h«ul  not  designated  the 
bill  as  abominable. 

Mr.  WU.RIN8  said  he  had  onl^  complied  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee  in  naming  Thursday  next.  It 
had  not  been  his  wish  to  name  too  earlpr  a  dlay,.  and  he 
would  wilUngly  ajj^ree  to  ta^e  up  the  subject  on  Monday 
next.  But  he  wished  to  suggest  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  the  committee  to  name  so  early  a 
day.  It  bad  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  solemn  cri- 
sis WM  about  to  arrive.     He  did  consider  it  a  solemn 


crisis;  but  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  CALuouN]had  gone  the  other  day, 
when  he  hail  said  it  was  more  solemn  and  important  than 
that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  All  have  agreed 
that  on  the  first  of  next  month,  this  solemn  epoch  will  ar- 
rive. The  ordinance  of  the  State  of  S^utli  Carolina — the 
test  law — ^that  unprecedented  law  called  the  replevin  act 
— and  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina — all  looking  to  one  object— all  go  into  operation 
on  that  day.  He  had  said  all  these  pointed  to  one  object. 
To  what  object  did  tliey  point .^  The  answer  was  simple. 
To  nullification  of  existing  laws— to  violent  resistance  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose,  and  said  he  could  not  sit  silent 
and  permit  such  erroneous  constructions  to  go  forth. 
Soutli  Carolina  had  never  contemplated  violent  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILKIN S  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  man  could  read  the  various  acts  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  not  say  that  they  must  lead — necesKirily 
lead — in  tlieir  consequences  to  violent  measures.  There 
had  been  no  indication  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  of 
any  disposition  to  retrace  her  steps. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  the  President  had  been  governed 
by  the  hope  tliat  she  would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
error  of  her  course,  and  have  exhibited  some  juste r  con- 
ceptions of  her  obligations  to  the  confederacy  of  which 
she  was  a  member.  No  such  disposition  had  been  evinced. 
What  did  the  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina  [Mr.  Mil- 
leb]  mean  when  he  said  that  all  difficulties  would  be  ob- 
viated if  Congress  should  only  pass  this  tariff  law^   What 
was  to  be  the  alternative  if  no  such  law  waspaitscd  between 
this  and  the  1st  of  February  ^    What,  he  repeated,  was  to 
be  the  alternative^  Why,  the  tarifl'law  was  to  be  resisted 
and  overturned  in  South  Carolina.     And  was  not  this  to 
be  considered  violent  resistance  to  the  laws?    They  who 
had  framed  this  bill  believed  it  to  be,  in  every  one  of  its 
provisions,  strictly  defensive.     Every  provision  was  de- 
fensive in  its  character,  and  intended  to  meet  the  particular 
crisis.     There  was  not,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  one  impor- 
tant provision  introduced  which  was  not  to  be  found  on 
reference  to  the  statute  book.  Indeed,  the  present  was  not 
so  strong  a  bill  as  Congress,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
had  passed  before. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  framing  it,  had  been  par- 
ticularly anxious  not  to  introduce  any  novel  principle — any 
which  could  not  be  found  on  the  statute  book.  The  only 
novel  one  which  the  bill  presented  was  one  of  a  very  sim- 
ple nature.  It  was  that  which  authorized  the  President, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  which  were  specified 
in  the  bill,  to  remove  the  custom-bouse.  I'his  was  the 
only  novel  principle,  and  care  was  taken  that  in  providing^ 
for  such  removal  no  authority  was  g^ven  to  use  force. 

The  committee  were  apprehensive  that  some  collision 
might  take  place  afler  the  Ist  of  February,  either  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties  of  the  citizens  of  South  Ca 
rolina,  or  between  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens.  And  to  remove,  as  far  as  poauble, 
all  chance  of  such  collision,  provision  was  made  that  the 
collector  might,  at  the  moment  of  imminent  danger,  re- 
move the  custom-house  to  a  place  of  security  ^  or,  to  use 
a  plain  phrase,  put  it  out  of  harm's  way.  He  admitted 
the  importance  of  this  bill;  but  he  viewed  its  importance 
as  arismg  not  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  but 
out  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  to  which  the 
bill  had  reference.  In  this  view,  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  legislate  on  this  subject  ^ 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  or  not,  he  would 
not  say;  but  legislation,  in  reference  to  South  Carolina, 
previous  to  the  1st  of  February,  had  become  necessary* 
Something  must  be  done;  and  it  behooves  the  Govern- 
n^ent  to  Mlopt  every  measure  of  precaution,  to  prevrnt 
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those  awfol  consequences  which  all  must 'foresee  as  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  the  position  which  South  CaroUna 
has  thought  proper  to  assume.  He  Iiad  no  objection  to 
make  the  bill  the  special  order  fur  MoncBly  next,  but  he 
hoped  no  day  more  distant  than  tliat  would  be  fixed  on. 

Mr.  MILLER  said,  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WiLiuHs]  had  asked  him  *<  what  was  to  be  the  alter- 
native in  case  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  should  not 
pass?"  lie  was  not  authorized  to  reply  to  this  question 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  But  he  would  tell  the 
Senator  that,  in  his  opinion,  Congress  might  obviate  the 
existing  difficulty  by  passing  a  bul  to  decrease  the  tariff 
duties.  The  passage  of  even  an  initiating  bill  would  obvi- 
ate the  difficulty,  as  the  convention  of  South  Carolina 
must  be. called  again  to  meet  the  new  contingency.  He 
waa  not  prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  a  bill  would  satisfy 
South  Carolina,  but  a  new  bill,  whatever  its  character, 
would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the  ordinance.  The 
actual  state  of  South  Carolina  was  this:  By  virtue  of  her 
reaerved  rights,  she  was  about  to  throw  ofl*  judiciously  and 
peaceably  a  burden  which  had  been  cast  upon  her  by 
the  United  States.  Standing  on  their  own  soil,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  were  about  to  rid  themselves  of  an 
iDCubus  to  which  they  bad  been  subjected.  He  would 
not  go  into  a  statement  of  the  operation  of  this  process 
through  all  its  various  ramifications;  but,  he  contended, 
that  gentlemen  could  not  see,  in  the  ordinance,  or  in  the 
laws  of  South  Carolina,  any  evidence  to  sustain  the  appre- 
hensions of  a  violent  resistance  to  the  laws.  It  was  a  mere 
phantom  of  an  excited  imagination  which  had  produced 
the  grcAt  alarm  that  seemed  to  exist. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  said  that  South 
Carolina  did  not  retrace  her  steps,  when  she  was  particu- 
larly invited  to  do  so  by  the  President,  lie  (Mr.  M.) 
did  not  now  intend  to  say  whether  South  Carolina  was 
riglit  or  wrong  in  the  course  she  had  taken.  But  tliat 
Slate  had  thought  that  tlie  President  had  no  right  to  issue 
the  procfaunation  which  had  come  from  him.  I'hc  citi- 
zens of  that  State  had  thought  that,  under  no  construc- 
tion of  constitutional  right,  could  they  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  assemble  in  their  own  Slate,  for  the  purpoi^  of 
amending  their  own  organic  law;  and  that,  when  they 
did,  they  were  to  be  put  down  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  people  of  that  State 
beUeved  that,  in  issuing  this  proclamation,  the  President 
had  himself  been  guilty  of  an  unconstitutional  and  unau- 
thorized act.  When  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
could  show  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  in  deference  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  answer  the  charge  he  had 
noade  against  the  State  for  not  retracing  her  steps. 

The  President  had,  in  his  opening  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session,  recommended  a  mo- 
dification and  reduction  of  the  tarifl'  duties.  South  Caro- 
lina was  ready  to  aflbrd  to  tlic  friends  of  the  President 
the  longest  possible  time  to  act  on  this  recommendation; 
and  for  this  puipose  he  should  vote  to  postpone  this  bill 
to  the  most  remote  day.  He  challenged  those  who  rallied 
round  the  President  to  come  on,  and  to  show  why  it  was 
that  they  now  wished  to  hurry  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 
The  Pf«mdent  had  said  tliat  the  tariff  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed. Let  Congress  modify  or  repeal  the  tariff  by  12  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  he  would  under- 
write the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina,  that  not  an  act  of  vio- 
lence would  take  place,  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
abed.  He  would,  therefore,  throw  the  responsibility  of 
any  contingent  violence  on  tlie  gentlemen  who  were  the 
reputed  friends  of  the  President.  It  was  very  well  known 
that,  at  the  last  session,  when  this  subject  was  disposed  of, 
be  had  himself  stated  on  this  floor  every  principle  which 
was  contained  in  tlie  ordinance  of  Soutli  Carolina.  He 
bad  dechu^d  that  the  act  of  the  last  session  was  unconsti- 


tutional, and  that  the  South  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it. 
From  the  indications  around  him  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  he  had  been  right  or  wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  said  that  there  was 
no  novel  feature  in  this  bill,  except  that  which  authorized 
the  President  to  establish  floating  custom-houses.  The 
bill  provided  that  in  case  of  any  unlawful  assemblage, 
that  is,  tliat  if  some  half  dozen  sailors  were  to  assemble 
together,  and  thus  give  color  to  the  idea  of  an  unlawful 
assemblage,  and  if  this  were  to  be  near  the  custom-house, 
the  President,  having  no  greater  Iove»ibr  South  Carolina 
tlian  he  had  for  any  northern  State,  might  have  resort  to 
force .  Another  exceptionable  provision  in  the  bill  was 
that  which  gave  the  power  to  the  officer  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  goo€ls  which  he  may  have  taken,  until  the 
amount  of  the  duties  should  be  paid  down  in  hard  dollars. 
The  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  United  States  stood 
in  relation  to  each  other  as  two  travellers  who  may  have 
encountered  each  other  on  a  hedge.  If  both  would  agree 
to  keep  the  right,  Utey  might  pass  easily;  but  if  they 
would  come  in  opposition,  the  stronger  would  pass  over 
the  weaker.  Now,  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
givert  to  tlie  Pi'esidcnt  power,  whenever  his  collectors, 
his  agents,  or  his  minions  asked,  to  call  out  the  whole 
military  force,  to  ride  rough-shod  over  tlie  liberties  of  the 
people .  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wished  to  give 
an  oppoKunity  to  Congress  to  pass  any  act  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  conciliating  Soutli  Carolina,  why  did  he 
object  to  the  most  remote  day  which  was  named } 

Mr.  KING  resetted  to  see  that  gentlemen  appeared 
anxious  to  rush  mto  a  debate  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 
For  himself,  he  was  prepared  to  g^ve  the  question  all  the 
considenition  which  it  demanded.  It  was  one  of  vital  im- 
portance .  He  was  ready  to  give  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  President  who  presides  over 
it,  such  power  as  would  be  necessary  to  uphold  and  en- 
force the  laws;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
withhold  his  vote  for  any  proposition  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  States  or  those  of 
the  people,  or  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
sident power  which  the  constitution  never  intended.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  bill  went  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  wished  to  have  time  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  had,  however,  hoped  that  action  elsewhere 
would  have  calmed  the  disquietude  of  the  South,  and 
that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  on  tlie  part  of  those  who 
had  forced  the  protective  system  on  the  country,  would 
have  prevented  tlie  necessity  of  clothing  the  President 
with  the  extraordinary  power  conferred  by  this  bill.  He 
feared,  however,  that  tliere  was  now  but  little  hope, 
either  from  the  other  House  or  from  this,  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  The  discussion  on  this  question,  therefore, 
must  come — it  seemed  perfectly  clear  that  that  must  be 
the  case. 

He  considered  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  post- 
poned to  so  distant  a  day  as  would  defeat  any  action  on 
the  subject.  We  owed  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  country,  to 
the  administration,  to  give  the  matter  a  proper,  a  fair  ex- 
amination, and  by  the  yeas  and  nays  to  decide  the  question. 
He  rose  principally  to  say  he  should  vote  a^nst  the  post- 
ponement to  Monday  week,  because  he  beheved  that  gen- 
tlemen could  come  to  the  discussion  as  well  prepared  in 
a  shorter  period  as  they  would  by  deferring  the  subject 
to  a  longer  time.  If  be  coul4  believe  that  any  events 
would  occur  to  render  this  discussion  unnecessary,  he 
would  be  willing  to  put  it  off  for  a  month  to  give  time  for 
such  events  to  interpose;  but  he  believed  that  no  delay 
would  be  long  enough  to  prevent  it  altogether.  He  should 
vote  against  the  motion  lor  Monday  week,  and  most  as- 
suredly against  the  proposition  for  Thursday,  as  being  al- 
together too  short  a  postponement.  We  should,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  earliest  day,  be  precipitated  into  the  subject, 
and  go  into  a  discussion  before  a  single  document  could 
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be  examined .  He  was  astonished  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wilkiits]  made  his  proposition.  He 
should  give  his  vote  for  the  proposition  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat;]  for  by  that  time  the 
Senate  would,  in  all  probability,  be  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  subject. 

The  question  on  the  longest  day  being  first  in  order, 
was  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Tyler. — ^9. 

NAYS.-^Messrs-Bell,  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner, Cham- 
bers, Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Holmes,  Johnson,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Naudain,  Pren- 
tiss, Bobbins,  Biobinson,  Buggies,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Sprag^e,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  White, 
Wilkirts,  Wright.— 37. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  WILKINS  then  withdrew  his  motion  for  Thursday. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Clat  was  then  agreed  to.  . 

So  the  bill  was  postponed  till  Monday  next,  and  made 
the  special  order  tor  that  day. 

POWERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  then  rose  and  said,  that  not  aneeing 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
measures  proposed  in  the  bill  were  of  an  ordinary  charac- 
ter, and  such  as  were  sustained  by  precedents,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fully  according  in  the  declaration  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Poiitdsxtbii]  that  it  would,  in  fact,' 
be  a  repeal  of  the  constitution  should  it  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  he  had  risen  to  offer  three  resolutions, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
rested. 

He  had  drawn  them  with  great  care — with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  truth  of  every  assertion  they  contain,  which, 
he  believed,  no  one  who  valued  his  character  for  candor 
could  contradict,  and  that  no  impartial  jury  in  Christendom 
could,  on  an  issue,  refuse  to  render  a  verdict  in  their 
favor;  and  he  had  been  equally  scrupulous  in  making  no 
deductions  but  what  were  sustained  by  the  clearest  and 
most  demonstrative  reasoning. 

Mr.  C.  said  that,  though  the  bill  was  couched  in  general 
terms,  and  made  applicable  to  all  the  States;  and  though 
it  referred,  apparently,  on  its  face,  to  cases  only  of  insur- 
rection, or  lawless  resistance  of  individual  force,  yet  it 
would  not  be  denied  that  it  was  intended  to  be  applied 
particularly  to  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  and  with  the 
intention  not  of  putting  down  the  lawless  combinations  of 
individuals  in  that  State,  but  the  authorized  opposition  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolin^i  to  an  act  which  they  consci- 
entiously believed  unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  and,  as 
such,  exercising  the  right  which  belong^  to  her  in  the  hist 
resort,  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  confederacy,  she  has 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  Whatever  resistance,  then, 
may  be  made  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  resistance 
by  the  State  itself,  authorized  by  her  soverei|^  authority, 
and  not  the  resistance  of  a  lawless  combination  of  indivi- 
duals. It  is  to  put  down  this  resistance  that  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  has  been  reported,  and  in  this  cha- 
racter it  is  wholly  unprecedented;  there  is  no  example  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  on  our  statute  book. 

Here,  then,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  is  presented  the  great — ^he 
would  say  the  awfully  important  question — ^has  Congress 
the  right  to  pass  this  bill?  There  are  two  views  of  our 
constitution,  going  back  to  its  fundamental  principles;  one 
contained  in  the  proclamation  and  the  message  of  the  Pre- 
sident, which  have  given  birth  to  the  bill,  and  the  other  the 
ordinance  and  proceedings  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. As  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  may  be  cor- 
rect, the  bill  must  be  pronounced  to  be  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  Prendent, 
that  the  people-  of  these  United  States  are  united  on  tibie 


principle  of  a  social  compact,  as  so  many  individuals  con* 
stituting  one  nation;  if  they  have  transferred  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government  their  allegiance;  if  they  have  parted  with 
the  right  of  judging,  in  the  last  resort,  what  powers  are 
reserved  and  what  delegated;  then,  indeed,  the  States  are 
without  sovereignty,  without  rights;  and  no  other  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  bill  but  what  might  be  made  to  its 
expediency.  But  if,  on  the  otlier  hand,  these  positions 
are  utterly  false;  if,  in  truth,  the  constitution  is  the  work 
of  the  people  forming  twen^-four  distinct  political  com- 
munities; if,  when  adopted,  it  formed  a  union  of  States, 
and  not  of  individuals;  if  tb«  States  have  not  surrendered 
the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  reserved,  and,  of  course,  of  the  delegated  powers; 
then,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  the  bill;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  its  renins^  destructive  of 
its  very  existence;  and  involved  a  political  nn  of  the  high- 
est charactei^-of  the  delegated  acting  af^ainst  the  sove- 
reign power — of  the  creature  warring  against  the  creator. 

In  making  these  assertions,  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself.  He 
had  tacitly  acknowledged  that  if  the  views  of  the  consti- 
tution on  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  acted  be 
correct,  then  neither  this  nor  any  oUier  measure  of  force 
could  be  adopted  against  her.  On  no  other  principle 
could  the  long  and  elaborate  argument  (and  false,  he  was 
compelled  to  say,  as  long  and  elaborate)  contained  in  the 
proclamation  and  in  the  message  be  explained.  Well 
might  the  President  feel  that  unless  the  doctrines  on  which 
South  Carolina  had  acted  could  be  successfully  resisted, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  adopt  any 
measure  against  her:  which  presented  the  great  and  so- 
lemn question,  are  they  true  or  not?  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  few  remarks,  with  the  intention  that  the 
Senate  might  duly  and  deliberately  reflect  on  them  in  the 
short  interval  between  this  and  Mosday  next,  (the  day 
fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  bill.) 

The  great  question  at  issue  is,  where  is  the  paramount 
power?  Where  the  sovereignty  in  this  complex,  but 
beautiful  and  admirable  system  (if  well  understood) 
is  lodged?  for  where  the  sovereignty  is,  there  too  must  be 
the  paramount  power.  A  few  plain,  simple,  and  incon- 
trovertible positions  will  determme  this  point.  That  the 
people  of  the  States,  as  constituting  separate  communi- 
ties, formed  the  constitution,  is  as  unquestionable  as  any 
historical  fact  whatever.  It  stands  upon  the  most  durable 
and  unquestionable  record — as  much  so  as  the  records  of 
any  court  in  the  universe;  and  that  the  Union,  of  which 
the  cotistitutional  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between 
States,  and  not  between  a  mere  maj%  of  individualB,  rests 
on  authority  not  less  high— on  the  constitution  itself, 
which  expressly  declares,  in  the  article  <^  ratification,  that 
it  shall  be  binding  heixveen  the  States  ratifying  4he  dome — 
words  more  exphcit,  he  would  say  ieehnioait  could  not  be 
devised;  yet,  as  certain  as  these  facts  are,  they  cannot  be 
admitted  without  admitting  the  doctrines  for  which  South 
Carolina  contends.  They,  by  the  most  certain  and  direct 
deduction,  concluidvely  will  show  where  the  paramount 
power  of  the  system  is— where  its  sovereign  authority  re- 
sides. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  make  that  assertion  would  be  to  go  back 
to  the  Asiatic  idea  of  government— it  is  scarcely  Euro- 
pean, as  the  most  intelligent  writers  in  that  section  of  the 
globe  long  since  traced  sovereignty  to  a  higher  source. 
No,  the  sovereignty  is  not  in  the  Government,  it  is  in  the 
people.  Any  other  conception  is  utterly  abhorrent  to 
the  ideas  of  every  American .  There  is  not  a  particle  of  sov- 
ereigtity  in  the  Government.  If,  then,  it  be  in  the  people, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  extinguishing  the  lights 
of  political  science  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the 
only  possible  question  that  can  remtin  is,  in  what  people? 
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In  the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively,  as  a  mass 
ofindiriduals,  or  in  the  people  of  the  twenty-four  States, 
as  forming  distinct  political  communities,  confederated  in 
this  Union  ?  The  fiicts  already  published  flecide  this  ques- 
tion, and  prove  the  sovereignty  to  be  in  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  No  such  community  ever  existed  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  forming  a  collective  body  of 
individuals  in  one  nation;  and  the  idea  that  they  are  so 
united  by  the  present  constitution,  as  a  social  compact, 
as  alleged  by  the  proclamation,  is  utterly  false  and  absurd. 
To  caff  the  constitution  the  social  compact,  is  the  greats 
eat  possible  abuse  of  language.  No  two  things  are  more 
dissimilar;  there  is  not  an  expression  in  the  whole  science 
of  politics  more  perfectly  definite  in  its  meaning  than  the 
social  compact.  It  means  that  association  of  individuals, 
founded  on  the  implied  assent  of  all  its  members,  which 
precedes  all  Government,  and  from  which  Government 
or  the  constitutional  compact  springs;  and  yet,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  daring  attempt  to  put  down  our  federal  i^s. 
tem,  has  ventured  to  confound  tilings  so  totally  dissimilar. 
The  sovereignty,  then,  is  in  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  unitea  in  this  federal  Union.  It  is  not  only  in  them, 
but  in  them  unimpaired;  not  a  particle  resides  in  the  Go- 
vernment; not  one  particle  in  the  American  people  col- 
lectively. 

The  people  of  the  States  have,  indeed,  delegated  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  conjomtly  by 
a  General  Government,  and  have  retuned  the  residue  to 
be  exercised  by  their  respective  State  Governments.  But 
to  delegate  is  not  to  part  with  or  to  impair  power.  The 
delegated  power  in  the  agent  is  as  much  the  power  of 
the  principal  as  if  it  remained  in  the  latter,  and  may,  as 
between  him  and  his  agent,  be  controlled  or  resumed  at 
pleasure.    Now  mark  the  consequence. 

Ko  one  can  deny  that  the  act  of  the  sovereign  binds  the 
citizen  or  subject.  The  latter  is  not  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  act  of  the  political  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  The  com- 
munity only  is  responsible.  This  is  a  principle  universally 
recognised;  but  without  regarding  a  principle  so  obvious 
— ^formed  upon  tlie  highest  sense  of  justice — this  bill  pro- 
poses to  make  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  individually 
responsible  for  the  sovereign  acts  of  the  State  to  which  he 
oweshballe^nce!  An  outrage,  more  than  barbarian, 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  political  institutions,  as 
has  ever  been  recognised  by  all  people  so  far  advanced 
in  civilization  as  to  be  formed  into  political  communities. 
None  can  doubt  that  the  convehtion  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  is  the  true  organ  of  her  sovereignty.  Ac- 
cording to  our  American  ideas,  sovereignty,  instead  of 
lying  dormant  in  the  mass  of  individuals  composing  a  State, 
and  instead  of  being  capable  of  being  called  into  action 
by  a  revolutionary  movement  only,  has  a  known,  organic, 
and  peaceable  means  of  action.  That  means  is  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people.  Through  its  instrumentality  all  of  our 
constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  were  formed  and  rati- 
fied. Through  the  same  authentic  voice  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  spoke  in  her  late  ordinance;  which,  as  far 
as  her  citizens  arc  concerned,  is  not  less  obligatory  than 
the  constitution  itself. 

It  is  to  see  that,  under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  this 
bin  presents  a  question  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the  tariff 
or  lis  constHutionallty,  of  nullification,  or  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  tribunal  appointed  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  decide  questions  in  controversy  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  It  sweeps  away  the  whole  of 
these  questions.  It  may  be  admitted,  to  illustrate  this 
.kka,  that  the  tariff  is  constitutional;  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  authority  appointed  by  the  constitution  to 
Judge  questions  in  conflict  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Ciovemments;  and  yet  this  bill  cannot  be  justified.  High 
a^  the  authority  of  the  court  may  be,  its  powers  are  but 
delegated  powers;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  Government  it- 


self; and,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  Government,  is 
destitute  of  the  least  particle  of  sovereign  power.  As 
delegated  powers  may  be  resumed  by  the  sovereign  dele- 
gating the  same,  such  a  resumption  may  be  a  breach  of 
compact — a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  State;  but,  even 
in  that  case,  the  State,  as  a  community,  and  not  its  citi- 
zens individually,  is  liable^  The  State,  as  a  communitv, 
can  break  no  law.  It  can,  as  a  sovereign  body,  be  sub- 
ject to  none.  It  may  pledge  its  faith;  it  may  delegate  its 
powers;  it  may  break  the  one  and  resume  the  other;  but 
the  remedy,  in  such  cases,  is  not  hostile  enactments;  not 
law,  by  which  the  citizens  individually  are  made  respon- 
sible— as  the  bill  most  absurdly  and  preposterously  pro- 
poses; but  open  force — war  itself — ^unless  there  be  some 
provision  of  a  remedial  and  peaceful  character  provided 
in  the  compact. 

I  am  not  now(said  Mr.  C)  about  to  discuss  the  question 
of  using  force  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  State.  That  question  is  not  now  before  the 
Senate  {  hut,  should  it  be  presented  in  any  stag^  of  this 

Eroceeding,  I  stand  ready  to  prove  that  this  Government 
aa  no  right  even  to  resort  to  force.  The  illustrious  men 
who  framed  our  constitution  were  too  wise  and  patriotic 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  force;  in  constituting  a  fed- 
eral system,  they  had  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  too  deep  an  insight  into  history,  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  introduction  of  force  inta  such  a  system 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  military  despotism .  The  fabric 
is  too  delicate  to  stand  its  rude  shock.  They  devised,  as 
a  substitute,  a  far  more  effectual  and  peaceful  means — one 
much  more  consonant  to  the  advanced  progress  of  politi- 
cal science  and  civilization.  He  alluded  to  the  provision 
by  which  all  contests  for  power  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  may  be  virtually  decided  in  a 
convention  of  the  States.  That  is  the  true,  wise,  and 
constitutional  means  of  terminating  this  controversy.  Let 
the  States  be  convened  in  convention;  let  the  stockhold- 
ers,, if  he  might  be  permitted  so  to  express  himself,  of  tliis 
great  political  partnership  be  called  together,  that  all  con- 
flicts of  power  between  the  directors  and  any  portion  of 
tlie  stockholders  may  be  determined  in  conformity  to  the 
provisions  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  association. 

If,  then,  in  a  case  supposed,  (where,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  is  conceded, 
and  with  the  same  view  the  authority  claimed  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  acknowledged,)  there  would  be  no  right  to 
pass  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  on  tlie  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  for  adhering  to  their  allegiance  to  the  State,  how 
much  stronger  must  be  the  objection  to  its  passag^e  when 
we  advert  to  the  fact,  Uiat  it  is  not  a  case  of  resumption  of 
power  delegated  to  the  Government,  but  the  defence  of  re- 
served powers  a|;ainst  unconstitutional  encroachment.  So 
far  from  conceding  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  or  the 
powers  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  but  all  the  Southern  States,  believe  it 
to  be  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  highly  oppressive;  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  from  being  the  tribunal 
appointed  to  decide  political  controversies,  is  limited  by 
the  constitution  itselr  to  cases  arising  in  law  and  equity, 
and,  of  course,  where  the  parties  are  amenable  to  its  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  in  the  bill  its 
self-evidence  that' there  was,  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  an 
internal  feeling  of  the  force  of  these  arguments;  they  have 
not  made  it  directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina, nor  to  the  case  of  a  State  opposing,  on  her  own 
sovereign  authority,  what  she  believes  to  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  the  Fedei*al  Government.  If  there  be  g^ilt. 
South  Carolina  alone  is  guilty.  Why,  then,  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  applicable  to  all  the  States '  Why  make 
it  the  general  and  permanent  law  of  the  land?  The  other 
States  have  not  been  even  the  abettors  in  the  mighty  strug- 
gle of  South  Carolina  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  lib- 
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erties  of  the  country.  She  has  been  discountenanced  even 
by  her  sister  States  immediately  interested  in  the  issue! 
Why,  then,  commit  the  injustice  of  including  them  in  its  pe- 
nal enactments?  Why  disguise  the  real  inte  ntion,  that  iis 
to  coerce  a  sovereign  State,  exercising  her  constitutional 
right  of  judging,  in  the  last  resort,  of  her  reserved  rights, 
with  a  view  of  protecting  her  citizens  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government?  Why  not  meet  this 
mighty  issue  boldly  and  manfully^  Why  confound  the 
movements  of  a  State  with  riots,  mobs,  and  insurrections? 
But  one  reason  can  be  assigned .  A  conscious  instinct  of  the 
palpable  injustice  and  absurdity  of  such  a  bill.  Mr.  C.  said, 
that  viewing  the  bill  on  its  principles,  he  conceived  it  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  constitution,  as  much  so  as  if  it  was 
expressly  drawn  on  its  face  with  "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  that 
the  constitution  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed." 
Should  it  pass,  it  will  effectually  and  forever  put  down 
our  beautihil  federal  system,  and  rear  on  its  ruins  a  con- 
solidated Government.  The  sovereigfnty  of  the  Slates 
wouid  be  forever  submerged— that  sovereignty  whicn  con- 
stituted ours  a  federal  system,  and  the  loss  of  which  would 
make  it  a  consolidation. 

The  issue  is  now  before  us;  the  decision  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed;  the  rejection  or  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  probably  decide  it  forever.  Let  no  one  suppose  that, 
in  deciding  this  great  question,  our  system  will  stop  at 
mere  consolidation;  it  is  but  a  stage  in  the  certain  progress 
to  military  despotism,  and  that  the  most  odious  and  oppres- 
sive; as,  in  proportion  to  the  independent  free  spirit  of 
the  people,  must  be  the  sternness  of  the  despotism  neces- 
sary to  hold  them  in  subjection.  But  two  modes  of  po- 
litical existence  can  long  endure  in  our  country;  the  one 
that  formed,  by  the  framersof  our  admirable  constitution, 
a  federal  system,  uniting  free  and  independent  States  in  a 
bond  of  union  for  mutual  advantages,  and  to  be  preserved 
by  the  concurrent  assent  of  the  parts;  or  a  government  of 
the  sword.     The  choice  is  before  us. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  drawn  the  resolutions  which  he 
was  about  to  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  bill  distinctly  before  the  Senate;  and  that  he 
had  accompanied  them  with  the  few  remarks  which  he 
had  made,  with  a  view  of  calling  the  solemn  attention  of  its 
members  to  the  mighty  consequences  which  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  involved  in  its  passage.  He  conceiv- 
ed it  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  resolutions  and  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to  deny  the 
facts  on  which  they  rest,  or  reject  the  conclusions  deduced 
therefrom. 

Mr.  C.  concluded  by  submitting  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"iJew/wrf,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  com- 
posing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  con- 
stitutional compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  State  ac- 
ceded as  a  separate  sovereign  community,  each  binding  it- 
self by  its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that  the  Union, 
of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between 
the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

^'JResolvedf  That  the  people  of  the  several  States,  thns 
united  by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming  that  in- 
strument, and  in  creating  a  General  Government  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed,  dele- 
gated to  that  Government,  for  that  purpose,  certain  defi- 
nite powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving  at  the  same 
time,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  powers, 
to  be  exercised  by  its  own  separate  Government;  and  that 
whenever  the  General  Government  assumes  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unau- 
thorized, and  are  of  no  eflect;  and  that  the  same  Govern- 
ment if  not  made  the  final  jud^e  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it,  since  that  would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  parties,  without 


^y  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction  as  of  the  mode  aiid  mea- 
sure of  redress. 

**Reaohed9  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuau,  are  now, 
or  ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social 
compact,  and  as  such  are  now  formed  into  one  nation  or 
people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  one 
stag^  of  their  politieal  existence;  that  the  people  of  the 
several  States  composing  tite  Unton  have  not,  as  members 
thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty;  that  the  allegfiance  of 
their  citizens  have  been  transferred  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment; that  they  have  parted  with  tlie  right  of  punishing 
treason  through  their  respective  State  Governments;  and 
that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  reserved,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, of  those  delegated;  are  not  only  without  founda- 
tion in  trutli,  but  ara  contrary  to  the  most  certain  and  plain 
historical  facts,  and  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason;  and 
that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  of  its  department*),  claiming  authority 
from  so  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
constitutional, must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  sub- 
vert the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  to  destroy  the  federal 
character  of  the  Union,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consoli- 
dated Government,  without  constitutional  check  pr  limita- 
tion, and  which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  itself." 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate, for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  &c. 

Mr.  EWING  rose  to  continue  his  remarks,  but  yielded 
to  amotion  for  adjournment. 


Wkdnksdat,  January  23. 
MR.  CALHOUN'S  UESOLUTIONS. 

The  resolutions  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  CALHOUN 
were  then  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  MANGUM  said,  he  did  not  perceive  that  any 
benefit  could  result  from  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions at  this  time.  There  was  other  business  of  import- 
ance before  the  Senate,  to  the  immediate  action  on  which 
the  dispostion  of  that  body  pointed.  With  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  subject  under  consideration  together,  he  would 
move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions until  Momlay. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the 
motion.  He  had  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  discussion  on 
the  bill.  He  merely  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  at  an  early  period  on  the  subject  of  his  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would,  for  a  moment,  withdraw  his 
motion,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
amendment  to,  or  rather  a  substitute  for,  the  original  re- 
solutions. His  substitute  might  then  be  printed,  and  the 
whole  might  be  taken  up  together.  He  would,  af\er 
offering  his  amendment,  acquiesce  in  any  motion  ^for 
postponement. 

Mr.  MANGUM  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  then  moved  the  following  as  a  substitute 
for  the  original  resolutions: 

**  Mesolvedy  That,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  certain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment, and  those  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 
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••2.  jReaoived,  That  one  of  the  powers  expressly  granted 
by  the  constitution  to  the  General  Government,  and  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  is  that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

*<3.  Resohed^  That  the  power  to  lay  imposts  is  by  tlie 
constitution  wholly  transferred  from  the  State  authorities 
to  the  General  Government,  without  any  reservation  of 
power  or  right  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

"4.  nestled.  That  the  Uriff  laws  of  1828  and  1833 
are  exercises  of  the  constitutional  power  possessed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whatever  various  opinions 
may  exist  as  to  their  policy  and  justice. 

'<  5.  JResoived,  That  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  State 
to  annul  an  act  of  Congress  passed  upon  any  subject  ex- 
clusively confided  by  the  constitution  to  Congress,  is  an 
encrottcbroent  on  the  rights  of  the  General  Government. 

*<  6.  Heaohed,  That  attempts  to  obstruct  or  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
duties  on  imports,  whether  by  ordinances  of  conventions 
or  legislative  enactments,  are  not  warranted  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  are  dangerous  to  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  GRUNDY  moved  that  the  resolutions  he  had  offer- 
ed be  printed. 

Mr.  W£BST£R  suggested  that  the  motion,  to  be  cor- 
rect in  point  of  form,  should  be  to  postpone  the  whole 
subject  till  Monday,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  print  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANGUM  then  varied  Iiis  motion  to  embrace  the 
two  objects,  and  the  motion  for  postponement  was  then 
agreed  to. 

PUBUC  LANDS. 

llie  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  distribute,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands.  The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poix- 
DEXTxato  amend. 


years,  and  shall  have  paid  down  the  sum  of  fifly  cents 

f)er  acre,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  therefor 
rom  the  United  States.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  proposed  is  the  best  dis- 
position, consulting  the  great  interests  of  the  Union, 
which  can  be  made  of  the  public  lands;  but  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  bill 
proposed  to  be  amended. 

The  original  proposition  presents  itself  as  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  cupidity  of  the  several  State  Governments,  in 
which  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  a  nearer  interest 
than  in  the  General  Government;  it  is  an  invitation  to 
take  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  with  the  assurance, 
**  thou  shalt  not  surely  die." 

The  friends  of  a  high  tariff*  in  the  old  States  are  sup- 
posed to  advocate  the  bill,  while  the  opponents  of  a  high 
tariff*  in  the  old  States  oppose  it.     Tne  interest  of  the 
tariff*  and  anti-tariff'  States,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dividend  proposed,  must  be  the  same.    Money 
must  be  as  acceptable  to  the  State  of  Georgia  as  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.     Why,  then,  does  not  Georgia 
seek   the  same  disposition  of  the  public  lands  as  does 
Massachusetts?     Georgia  well  knows  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  abstracted  from  the  treasury,  creates 
the  necessity  of  raising,  by  taxation  on  the  cortsumption 
of  the  country,  an  equal  amount;  and  Massachusetts,  in 
the  same  thing,  fiuicies  that  this  aidditional  taxation  goes 
so  much  for  the  protection  of  that  class  of  her  citizens 
who  have  invested  capital  in  various  manufactures. 

The  idea  is  altogether  fallacious,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  benefited  by  the 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  th^  public  lands 
among  the  several  States.  So  long  as  the  legitimate  ex- 
penditures  of  the  National  Government  exceed  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  from  any  other  than  public 
property,  so  long  will  such  a  division  of  the  avails  of  the 


Mr.  EWING  concluded  the  remarks  which  he  had  coiA-l  public  lands  among  the  several  States  lessen  the  burdens 
menced  on  Monday.     (Given  entire  above.)  of  the  people  not  at  all.     We  will  see  what  will  be  the 


Mr.  HILL  next  rose,  and  said:  Hie  bill  originally  re 
potted,  afler  giving  to  the  seven  new  States  of  Ohio, 
indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana, besides  the  five  per  cent,  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled by  compact,  entered  into  when  they  were  severally 


operation  of  this  dividend  on  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  bad  policy  to  raise  mo- 
ney in  any  Government  for  the  purpose  simply  of  distrib- 
uting  it  among  those  who  have  originallv  contributed  it. 


admitted  into  the  Union,  and  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  The  expenses  of  collection  and  distribution,  and  the  inte- 
upon  the  nett  amount  of  all  the  sales  of  public  lands,   rest  or  use  of  the  money  raised  during  the  term  of  the 


divides  the  residue  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  tv/enty-four  States  of  tlie  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  federal  representative  population, 
to  be  applied  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  States  to 
such  objects  of  education,  internal  improvement,  coloni- 
zation of  free  persons  of  color,  or  reimbursement  of  any 
existing  debt  contracted  for  internal  improvements,  as 
the  said  Legislatures  may  severally  designate  and  au- 
thorize. It  grants,  besides,  to  the  new  States  of  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  one  half  million  of  acres 
each;  to  Indiana,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  acres;  to  Illinois,  twenty  thou- 
sand) andtoAlabama,  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
lying  within  their  own  limits,  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  which  to  be  applied  to  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement within  those  States. 

The  amendment  submitted  bv  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  provides  that  the  public  lands  heretofore  offered 
for  sale  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  the  acre,  and 
remaining  unsold,  shall,  after  the  thirteenth  of  June  next, 
be  offered  at  private  sale  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  The 
second  section  of  the  amendment  provides  that  any  head 
of  a  family,  or  single  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  any  widow,  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  register 
and  receiver  a  written  permission  to  settle  on  a  tract  of 
land  not  exceeding  one  quarter-section,  and  that  the 
person  so  applying,  if  he  or  she  shall  forthwith  settle 
thereupon  and  cultivate  the  land  for  five  consecutive 
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whole  process,  are  so  much  dead  loss.  The  distribution 
of  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  so  long  as  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  money  by  impost  or  otherwise,  is  still 
worse  in  principle  than  the  taxation  and  distribution  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  worse  to  New  Hampshire  and 
to  all  the  States  on  the  seaboard;  because,  wnile  those 
States  receive  less  than  their  proportion  from  the  public 
lands,  they  pay  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  taxes 
on  imports  to  support  the  Government. 

In  the  distribution  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  ihe  pro- 
portion of  New  Hampshire  wifl  be  about  sixty  thousand. 
This  sixty  thousand  aoUars,  augmented  by  the  expense  of 
collection,  and  the  greater  portion  of  duties  paid  by  con- 
sumers on  the  seaboard  than  by  those  living  far  in  the  in- 
terior, who  consume  less,  will  bring  upon  her  an  additional 
tax  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  so  that  for 
every  sixty  cents  received  she  pays  out  a  dollar  in  new 
taxes.  If  an  individual  in  his  own  private  aflfairs  were  to 
engage  in  such  a  speculation  as  this,  he  would  be  set 
down  as  a  fool. 

But  it  is  not  the  lote  from  the  speculation  itself  that  I 
so  much  deprecate — it  li  the  demoralizing  effect  the  divi- 
dend must  have  on  the  healthy  action  of  our  State  Gov- 
ernments. Where  a  State  has  incurred  an  enortnous  debt 
in  attempting  to  make  internal  improvements  in  unpro- 
ductive roads  and  canals,  the  application  of  the  dividend 
might  be  well  applied  to  discharge  the  interest  upon  an 
interminable  burden  which  has  oeen  thrown  upon  such 
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State,  and,  when  thus  applied,  would  no  longer  be  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy;  but  in  a  State  like  New  Hampshire — 
a  State  which  has  been  too  poor  to  run  herself  millions  in 
debt  on  splendid  projects  of  roads  and  canals — ^a  State 
whose  hardy  yeomanry  have  contrived  to  make  tolerably 
convenient  roads  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  their 
rivers  without  either  running  the  State,  as  such,  in  debt,or 
asking  Congress  for  appropriations — in  New  Hampshire 
this  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually — if, 
indeed,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  shall  here- 
after give  her  this  as  a  dividend — would  go  to  turn  our 
State  Government  topsy-turvy. 

The  State  would  never  consent  that  aiw  portion  of  this 
dividend  should  g^  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  free 
blacks  in  Africa.  But  if  it  was  to  be  applied  for  objects 
of  internal  improvement,  there  would  be  an  annual  scram- 
bling in  the  Legislature  that  would  keep  up  a  constant 
warfare  between  the  different  sections  or  the  State.  The 
West  there  would  have  an  interest  in  making  improve- 
mentSy  which  would  carry  away  the  business  from  the 
East;  the  extreme  North  would  turn  her  roads  towards 


defined  objects  of  the  federal  constitution,  or  present 
that  continued  collision  between  the  National  and  State 
Governments  which  must  end  in  consolidation,'  anarchy, 
and  ultimate  dissolution.  I  am  of  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  believe  that  Congress  is  no  less  potent  under  the 
powers  expressly  granted  to  it  by  the  people  of  tlie  States, 
than  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  are  by  the  powers  grant- 
ed them  by  the  people  of  each  State.  Rightly  practised 
upon,  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  harmony  in  our  constitu- 
tion, forever  assuring  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  intended  that  the' 
National  Government  should  raise  money  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  State  Governments,  any  more  than  they 
intended  tliat  the  common  funds  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  be  dissipated  in  splendid  projects  of  internal 
improvement.  When  Virginia  ceded  her  title  to  the  pre- 
sent States  and  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  a  **common  fund"  to  discharge  the  debts 
of  the  revolution,  could  it  be  believed  it  Vas  the  intention 
of  the  terms  of  that  compact  that  at  any  future  time  the 
avails  of  those  funds  should  be  paid  over  directly  by  the 


the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  South  would  draw  them  to-  General  Government  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 


wards  Massachusetts;  while  the  only  seapoct  and  commer 
cial  capital  of  the  State  would  consider  that  she  had  a 
claim  that  all  the  money  should  be  extended  to  bring  the 
whole  business  of  the  State  into  her  lap.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  strAg  would  combine  and  deprive  the 
weak  of  their  proportion  of  the  benefits;  that  these  bene- 
fits would  be  unequal;  that  new  expedients  would  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  give  the  appropriations  a  different  direction; 
and  that  the  State  would  be  kept  from  year  to  year  in  a 
turmoil.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  the  dividend  would  be 
expended  in  useless  legislation,  in  contriving  ways  and 
means  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  money. 

Projects  of  improvement  would  be  started,  involving  a 
Cpreater  expenditure  than  the  land  fund  would  warrant. 
Some  bridge,  or  road,  or  canal,  which  had  been  begun 
and  under  estinoated — for  what  project  of  this  kind,  in  its 
incipient  state,  was  ever  estimated  at  half  its  cost? — must 
be  completed:  the  land  fund  from  Congress  fails.  The 
State  must  hire  money,  or  raise  addiUonal  sums  to  carry 
the  improvement  on.  Where  credit  is  good,  as  that  of  a 
city,corporation,  or  State,  loans  may  be  effected,  if  not  in 
this  country,  in  Europe;  and  posterity  may  have  entailed 
Upon  it  a  perpetual  tax  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  mo- 
ney applied  to  such  improvements  as  will  not  afford  even 
a '  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  their  own  repairs. 

Is  the  land  dividend  applied  to  purposes  of  education? 
It  will  then  be  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  shall  go  to  a 
high  school  or  a  common  school,  to  a  college  or  an  acad- 
emy; to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  pulpit  or  the  bar;  for 
surgery  or  physic;  or  whether  males  exclusively,  or  fe- 
males, or  both,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  dividend  was  so  much 
real  gain  to  a  State,  the  inconveniences  that  might  arise 
from  State  legislation  on  this  subject  were  not  worthy  to 
be  named.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  State  has 
to  contribute  its  full  share,  and  to  pay  a  larger  tax  to  fill 
the  vacancy  which  the  abstraction  of  this  dividend  has 
produced,  <<Follv,  with  her  cap  and  bells,"  could  not  ap^ 
pear  more  ridiculous  than  this  project. 

Are  the  State  Governments  to  be  reduced  to  abject  de- 
pendence on  the  treasury  of  the  nation?  Are  they  to  de- 
pend on  the  breath  and  the  favor  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress?  Are  they  to  come  here  crouching  for  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  educate  their  children,  or  to  com- 
plete some  great  public  improvement,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  taxed  in  what  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  to  fill  up 
that  vacuum  in  the  national  chest  which  has  been  pro 
duced  by  the  donation  ?  Do  you  csll  this  a  gift — a  favor  to 
any  State? 

It  has  become  evident  to  my  mind  tliat  we  must  either 
confine  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 


Connecticut?  What  was  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
every  year  deriving  much  public  revenue  from  the  public 
land  within  her  limits;  the  sums  secured  to  the  treasuries 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  the  present  year  for  these  pub- 
lic lands  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  fact  is  announced  in  the  messages  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  those  two  States  to  theu*  Legislatures  at  the 
present  session. 

Are  Massachusetts  and  Maine  attached  to  the  union  of 
these  States?  and  can  the^  insist  that  three  millions  of  the 
common  fund,  collected  from  the  avails  of  the  public  lands, 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  States  in  the  very  year 
that  they  are  deriving  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
within  their  limits  a  greater  amount  than  what  would  be 
their  share  of  the  dividend?  Does  Connecticut  insist  on 
another  annual  slice  to  herself,  who  has  a  common  school 
fund  of  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  derived 
from  public  lands,  which  she  claimed  beyond  her  limits 
subsequent  to  the  revolution?  Cannot  these  thrae  States 
be  satisfied  with  that  disposition  of  the  lands  which  are 
lef^  to  the  whole  United  States,  that  leaves  them  a  com- 
mon fund  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  General 
Government  in  their  purchase,  survey,  and  management, 
or  to  relieve  the  people  of  other  burdens?  Are  these  States 
not  willing  that  the  public  lands  should  at  present  go  to 
pay  the  million  of  dollars  that  are  taken  from  the  treasu- 
ry to  pay  their  revolutionary  pensioners?  Do  they  wish 
to  tax  the  whole  consumption  of  the  Union,  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  to  pay 
their  pensioners  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the  same  moment 
snatch  from  the  treasury,  for  their  own  benefit,  the  com- 
mon fund  set  apart  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  revolution  ? 

This  proiect  for  dissipating  the  avails  of  the  public 
lands,  I  am  happy  to  say,  did  not  originate  with  either  tlie 
Senators  from  Massachusetts,  Maine,  or  Connecticut;  but  if 
the  bill  passes,  it  must  pass  by  the  votes  of  those  Senators. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  original  States  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac which  suppoits  tills  bill .  Does  not  the  bill  do  great 
relative  injustice  to  those  States?  Is  the  present  a  time  to 
impose  greater  burdens  on  the  people  ot  the  South  than 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  require?  They 
consider  this  measure  as  intended  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  fix  permanently  on  them  an  additional  tax  to  the 
amount  of  their  proportion  of  three  millions  of  dollars; 
nay,  sir,  if  it  is  intended  in  this  additional  tax  of  three 
millions  to  afford  "protection"  to  the  great  manufacturing 
capitalists  of  the  East,  including  the  raised  price  of  the  ar- 
ticles protected,  it  may  be  the  means  of  imposing  on  the 
people  of  the  South  their  annual  proportion  of  a  tax  of 
six,  or  ten,  or  even  fifleen  millions  of  dollars. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  the  protection  which  has  been 
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held  out  as  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  "American  system" 
— ^that  protection  which  involves  the  palpable  contradic- 
tion of  cheapening  the  article  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer — 
can  it  be  denied  that  this  protection  is  a  principal  object 
of  the  bill  under  consideration?  Why  will  gentlemen  at 
tiiis  time  insist  on  a  measure  which  adds  fuel  to  the  ftame 
already  glaring  upon  us  in  the  South  ?  Why  will  they  in- 
nst  on  a  new  construction  of  the  constitution — a  construc- 
tion which  Virginia  and  the  whole  South  have  combated 
from  '98  down  to  the  present  time-^as  a  means  of  dissipat- 
ing"  more  funds  of  the  Government,  that  further  burdens 
may  be  imposed?  Is  this  a  time  to  make  further  innova- 
tions on  the  constitution  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  commence  new 
projects?  If  gentlemen  have  a  real  attachment  for  the 
Union,  they  will  now  manifest  that  attachment  by  frown- 
ing on  every  measure  calculated  to  increase  the  discon- 
tents of  any  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  extinction  of  our  national  debt  presents  this  nation 
in  an  attitude  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world:  there 
is  probably  on  record  no  other  instance  of  the  kind.  Now 
is  the  favorable  time  to  put  that  practical  construction  up- 
on the  constitution  which  shall  confine  the  Government 
within  its  acknowledged  .limits,  and  leave  full  scope  for 
the  States  to  act  in  tlieir  several  spheres.  It  will  be  im- 
possible that  this  Government  shall  go  on,  if  Congress 
shall  permanently  assume  powers  which  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  never  intended  to  grant;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  right  to  make  unlimited  appropriations  for 
internal  improvements,  for  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States  are  to  be  bought 
up  with  their  own  money.  If  this  power  be  contested, 
as  1  trust  it  will  be,  successfully,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  divide  any  portion  of  the  common 
funds  of  the  country  among  the  States  for  the  same 
object? 

A  most  decisive  objection  to  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  publio  lands  proposed  by  the  bill,  is  its  inequality. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  has  insisted  that 
the  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  States 
— that  each  of  the  States  is  entitled  to  its  full  share.     But 
in  a  diiferent  part  of  his  argument,  he  has  told  us  that  an 
eqtjal  proportion  to  the  seven  new  States  would  be  one- 
sixth,  and  that  the  bill  gives  to  these  seven  States,  besides 
the  five  per  cent,  allowed  them  by  the  law  already  exist- 
ing, nine  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  of  the  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars — nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount! 
And  this  is  not  all:  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  are  to  be 
granted  to  three  of  these  new  States,  in  addition  to  the 
seventeen  per  cent,  which  they  already  have  over  and 
above  the  old  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  were  not  as  much  during  the  year 
1832,  as  they  were  in  1831.  In  the  last  named  year,  they 
amounted  to  ^,557,023  76.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1832,  they  were  $1,904,467  57,  being  a  proportion  of 
half  a  million  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Now  take 
the  last  year  as  the  rate  for  five  years  to  come,  and  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  (as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.Biir- 
Toir]  has  assured  us)  that  it  now  costs  the  treasury  nearly 
a  milUon  of  dollars  a  year  to  discharge  the  public  obliga- 
tions on  account  of  Indian  treaties,  and  half  a  million  more 
to  manage  these  public  lands — how  much  more  than  the 
sum  actually  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  manage- 
ment and  purchase  of  the  public  lands  will  be  divided 
among  the  old  States,  as  their  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales?  Very  little,  if  any.  And  will  it  not  be  a  glorious 
operation — worthy  of  renowned  statesmen — to  tax  the 
people  of  the  United  States  two  or  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  dividing  that  sum  in  a  most  unequal 
and  unjust  ratio  between  the  several  States? 

•^Tlic  King  of  France,  with  twenty  thoutand  ni<fn, 
March *d  up  the  hill,  and  then  nuirchM«lownag;aiu.'* 


After  the  money  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  and  the  money  collected  by  impost.  It  is 
said,  that  by  the  constitution  Congress  have  power  to 
dispose  of  the  public  lands  without  any  restriction,  and 
that,  if  they  can  thus  dispose  of  the  lands,  they  can  in  like 
manner  dispose  of  the  avails  of  the  lands.  I  presume  those 
who  believe  that  we  have  so  much  money  in  the  trea- 
sury that  we  cannot  deal  it  out  too  liberally,  would  make 
no  difference  between  the  money  brought  into  the  trea- 
sury from  import  duties,  and  that  from  the  'avails  of  the 
public  lands.  They  would  as  readily  distribute  the  one 
as  tlie  other  among  the  several  States.  It  does  appear  to 
me,  that  the  lands,  in  the  first  instance,  ought  to  bear  the 
expense  of  their  own  purchase  and  nuinagement;  and  that, 
until  they  do  this,  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  are  as  all 
other  mone^  paid  into  the  treasury — ^that  we  have  the 
same  authonty  to  dispose  of  all  that  we  have  of  a  part. 

We  may  grant  lanos  or  money  for  public  improvements 
in  the  vicinity  of  other  lands,  owned  by  the  United  States; 
and  this  has  been  liberally  done  by  Congress,  and  expend- 
ed for  cutting  and  trading  roads  for  military  purposes,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  mcilitating  settlements .  But  whenever 
the  lands  have  been  taken  up,  and  the  country  has  be- 
come so  much  settled  as  that  the  inhabitants  are  able  to 
make  their  own  roads,  the  United  States  should  make  no 
more  grants.  I  would  even  submit  to  have  the  lands,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  situated  in  any  State,  taxed 
as  similar  lands  are  taxed  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  if 
needs  be.  I  would,  at  anv  time,  at  a  fair  price,  sell  out 
the  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  are«tuated.  I  would, 
where  it  will  at  all  facilitate  settlements,  reduce  the  price  of 
public  lands.  I  might  even  consent,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, if  the  constitution  would  admit  of  it,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all,  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  under  regulations  which  should  prevent  im- 
{) roper  speculations;  but  never  would  I  place  the  public 
ands  in  a  position  tempting  the  cupidity  of  (he  several 
State  Governments,  and  leading  them  to  ask,  as  a  fiivor ' 
from  the  General  Government,  what  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  give . 

It  is  said  that,  as  the  public  debt  has  been  paid,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  no  further  occasion  for  the  public 
lands;  that  as  they  were  eranted  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  discharging  the  debt  of  the  revolution,  and  that  debt 
being  now  paid,  the  avails  of  the  lands  should  go  back  to 
the  several  States .  If  the  debt  of  the  revolution  has  been 
discharged,  how  much  have  the  public  lands  done  towards 
it?  They  have  scarcely  yet  paid  the  expenses  of  purchase 
and  management.  The  revolutionary  debt  has  been  dis- 
charged by  taxes  drawn  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  Nay,  sir,  the  debt  has  not  yet  been  discharged: 
millions  are  yet  to  be  paid  annually  to  revolutionary  pen- 
sioners, for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
be  taxed  if  this  fund  is  diverted  from  the  treasury.  And 
even  when  the  last  man  of  the  revolution  shall  have  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  this  land  fund,  until  it  shall  make  up 
the  whole  amount  of  revolutionary  debt  for  which  impost 
and  other  duties  have  been  lud,  will  be  as  sacred  a  pledge 
to  the  public  treasury  for  the  discharge  of  that  debt  as  it 
ever  has  been. 

It  is  said,  if  som^disposiUon  be  not  immediately  made  of 
the  public  lands,  the  States  in  which  they  are  located  wiU 
claim  and  take  possession  of  them;  that  they  wiU  be  strong 
enough  in  Congress  in  a  few  years  to  appropriate  them 
for  their  own  benefit.  Of  this  I  have  no  fears.  The 
new  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  are 
already  with  the  old  States  in  opposition  to  this  project  of 
the  States  taking  to  themselves  all  the  lands  within  their 
limits;  and  it  wUl  be  but  a  few  years  before  Louunana, 
Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  even  Missouri,  will  have 
the  same  interest  in  preventing  such  a  dispontion  of  the 
public  lands  as  have  the  elder  States.    Continue  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  public  lands  within  their  borders  for  a  few 
years,  and  each  of  these  States  will  look  to  their  interest 
in  the  vast  regions  of  the  West  and  North  as  of  greater 
moment  than  what  shall  remain  within  their  limits.  There 
never  will  be  danger  of  the  new  States  uniting  to  wrest 
from  the  Union  their  properly  in  the  public  lands. 

It  has  been  said  in  aebate,  [by  Mr. Chambers,]  that  this 
bill  has  been  hailed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  a  mea- 
sure of  justice,  and  that  it  <Ms  a  just  and  equal  distribu- 
tion.'* Just  so  &r,  and  no  farther,  has  this  bill  been  ap- 
plauded as  the  '*  American  system,"  and  the  desire  to 
keep  up  the  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  at  the  high- 
est point  have  found  favor.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
in  the  fear  that  her  iron  manufactures  will  not  be  protect- 
ed if  an  enormous  duty  shall  not  be  continued  on  that 
article,  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  the  sustenance  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  has  passed  resolutions  in  fkvor  of 
this  land  bill.  An  attempt  was  made  to  steal  through  the 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  the  last  evenin?  of  its  last  session;  but  the  resolu- 
tions were  voted  out  of  the  House  by  nearly  two  to  one. 
The  legislators  of  that  State  had  not  forgotten  that  their 
predecessors,  so  long  as  June  22,  1821,  had  resolved  that 
<*any  partial  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  for  State 
purposes  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  national  com- 

{>act,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound  po- 
icy." 

How  "just  and  equal"  the  distribution  by  this  bill  is, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  Western 
States  receive  in  cash  nearly  double  the  proportion  of  the 
old  States.  They  come  here  to  drive  a  ^reat  bargain. 
The  "bounty"  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  besides  her 
advanced  dividend  in  cash,  is  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
—equal  at  least  in  value  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  State  of  Mississippi  <*  thanks"  the 
honorable  Senator  who  framed  the  bill  for  giving  her  so 
much;  yet  Mississippi  wants  more,  if  the  Senator,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  great  kindness,  will  yield  to  her  more : 
and  what  does  not  the  measure  owe  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  favor  it  has  received  in  this  House?*  Surely, 
if  Mississippi  has  been  liberally  patrbnized  in  the  bill  at 
the  expense  of  her  elder  sisters,  she  has  paid  for  it.  1 
think  it  was  said  [by  Mr.  Poindextek]  if  this  measure 
should  be  delayed  three  years,  "the  bargain  to  Mississippi 
would  not  be  worth  a  brass  farthing;"  the  best  lands  would, 
before  that  time,  be  all  selected,  and  the  remainder  would 
not  be  valued  at  ten  cents  the  acre. 

Mississippi  will  have  driven  an  excellent  bargain  for 
herself  if  she  obtains  the  boon  offered  her  by  the  bill  the 
present  year;  if  it  be  delayed  three  years,  she  will  then 
be  no  better  off  than  her  sister  States— the  excellent 
Choctaw  or  Cherokee  lands  will  then  all  be  taken  up .  But 
what  right  has  Mississippi  to  claim  an  extraordinary  favor 
as  to  the  lands?  She  does  not  admit  that  reducing  t)ie 
price  of  public  lands  will  assist  the  poor;  she  says  it  ope- 
rates not  hardly  on  the  new  States  that  large  sums  are 
brought  from  them  into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands — not  worse  upon  them  than  if  individuals 
came  among  them  and  purchased  stocks  of  horses,  cattle, 
or  any  thing  else.f  Yet  she  comes  here  to  claim  bounties 
over  and  above  the  other  States,  two  to  one  in  a  dividend 
of  cash  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  a  setting  out  of 
half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  besides. 

Gravely  it  is  urged  here  that  the  abstracting  of  the  nett 
proceeds  of  public  lands  from  the  treasury  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  taxes  on  imports.  I  grant  that 
it  will  not,  if  the  splendid  policy  prevails  which  has  been 
urged  on  us  with  so  much  vehemence  during  the  present 
and  the  last  sessions.  There  is  no  conceivable  amount  of 
taxes  that  will  not  be  swallowed  up,  if  not  in  bills  for 


*  yide-thefn««ch  of  Mr.  PoiodeKt«  r,  and  his  efTorta  in  Ator  of  the 
bill, 
t  Speech  of  Mr.  Poindexier. 


roads  and  canals,  in  liarbor  and  li^ht-house  bills,  and  bills 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  or  for 
the  berte6t  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    A  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year  would  scarcely  suffice  if  all  the  expenditures 
asked  for  internal  improvements  shall  be  granted.    A 
Virginia  gentleman,  not  of  this  House,  t  tells  the  Eastern 
members  of  Congress  that  our  true  policy  is,  "  to  keep 
the  tariff  as  high  as  possible,  and  to  throw  oflT  the  whole 
treasury  surplus  on  internal  improvements."  If  this  policy 
shall  be  adopted,  I  concede  that  three  millions  of  dollars, 
the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  taken  from  the 
treasury,  will  make  no  difference  in  the  taxes  on  imports. 
Mr.  President,  the  sentiment  and  voice  of  the  State  I 
represent,  as  expressed  by  the  present  Legislature — and 
that  is  but  the  echo  of  the  sentiment  of  her  Legislature 
and  Chief  Magistrate!!  in  the  year  1822— is,   "that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  vested  in  Coti- 
gress  the  right  to  adopt  and  execute,  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, a  system  of  internal  improvements;"  "  that  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  imports  ought  to  be  so  modified,  if  pos- 
sible, a  due  regard  being  had  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
country,   that   the  receipts  from  them  and  the  other 
sources  of  revenue  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  greatly  exceed  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of 
the  Government." 

•*  Protection  of  American  industry" — "  the  protective 
system  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,"  and  other  cant 
phrases  of  similar  import,  are  the  talismanic  words  which 
have  led  on  this  Government  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
If  the  onerous  taxation  imposed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  1824 
and   1828  ever  can  protect  American  industry,  all  the 
good  is  to  come  hereafter,  for  none  of  it  has  yet  arrived. 
The  effect  of  those  two  laws  has  been  oftener  to  paralyze 
than  to  protect  American  industry.    The  true  protection 
to  American  industry  is  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the 
expenses  of  the  consumption  of  labor;  and  these  expenses 
can  be  lessened  in  no  way  more  effectually  by  the  Gov- 
ernm'ent  tlian  by  reducing  the  duties  on  every  consuma- 
ble article.     When  was  there  a  time  in  which  good  work- 
men, as  hatters,  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  harness-makers, 
blacksmiths,    carriage-makers,  cabinet-makers,    joiners, 
and  all  other  trades  requiring  skill  in  those  who  work  at 
them,  and  perform  the  chief  of  all  the  labor,  did  not  meet 
with  encouragement  in  this  country?    Has  the  business  of 
any  of  these  been  bettered  by  a  severe  larifl?     Some  of 
them  have  had  a  protection  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  by  the  late  tariff  laws;  but  nobody  could  see  that 
they  were  -  any  better  off  af\cr  than  before  such  laws 
passed.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  injured,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  producing  classes,  by  severe  taxaiton  on 
their  articles  of  consumption.     A  wealthy  carriage-maker 
in    Connecticut   annually   exports  carriages  to  a  large 
amount  to  Mexico,  at  a  great  profit;  but  his  profits  and  the 
value  of  the  labor  he  employs  would  be  even  greater  if 
his  carriages  were  not  enhanced  by  the  heavy  duties  on 
iron,  lace,  cloth,  varnish,  &c.  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position . 

.What  is  the  intention  of  protecting  the  article  of  wool- 
lens?    Is  it  not  to  shut  out  foreign  woollens?     Why  do  not 
the  owners  of  manufactories  encourage  American  manu- 
factures, by  their  personal  example?     Are  not  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  rich  manufacturers  of  the  North  clothed  in 
British  and  French' woollens?  Are  there  less  foreign  wool- 
lens worn  now  than  there  were  prior  to  the  tarifj*  laws  of 
1828?  The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  poor  and 
laboring  people,  who  purchase  all  their  woollen  clothing, 
cannot  obtain  it  as  cheap  in  proportion  as  they  do  other 
articles.     Is  it  any  protection  to  a  laborer  who  supports  a 
family  of  children,  that  a  yard  of  woollen  flannel  Costs 
twice  as  much  as  it  should  cost?  The  protection  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers,  both  North  and  South,  most 


%  Mr.  MeretT,  or  the  HoaaeorRcpiTScntAtivt*. 
I  Mr.  Bell,  now  of  the  Senate. 
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desire,  is,  that  the  tariff  may  be  reduced  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Govemment;  and  this  is  the  only  «  settled  policy  of 
the  country'"  to  which  tfiey  will  ever  willingly  submit. 

6ir,  the  bill  on  your  table  has  for  its  object  a  preven- 
tion  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff;  it  is  intended  to  create 
a  necessity  for  continuing  an  amount  of  taxation  on  im- 
ports equal  to  ^e  money  divided.  It  comes  before  us 
at  a  time  the  most  inauspicious;  it  is  calculated  to  lash  and 
exasperate  tj^e  discontents  of  our  brethren  of  the  South, 
who  are  really  oppressed  beyond  the  people  of  the  North 
so  &r  as  onerous  and  severe  taxation  on  imports  go  to  ope- 
rate on  them.  So  equivocal  is  this  term  **  protection," 
when  applied  to  our  tariff,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  manufiicturer  or  the  consumer  of  the 
article  manufactured  is  protected.  At  one  time  it  is  said 
that  the  article  has  been  reduced  in  price  by  the  competi- 
tion at  home,  which  the  shutting  out  competition  from 
abroad  has  encouraged.    If  this  were  true,  why  do  we  find 


It  is  for  the  reason  that  this  tariff  S3rstem  is  a  svstem  of 
deception  bothto  the  North  and  to  the  South,  holding  out 
to  the  one  a  protection  and  advantage  which  they  never 
realize,  and  seeming  to  oppress  and  injure  the  other  be- 
yond their  ability  to  endure,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
the  import  duties  on  all  imported  articles  as  equal  as  possi- 
ble, and  of  bring^n^  all  of  them  down  to  that  lowest  point 
at  which  an  economical  administration  may  place  it.  This 
is  the  American  system  which  alone  will  restore  harmony 
to  the  country;  this  is  that  *'  settled  policy  of  the  country'* 
which  ought  now  to  be  established,  which  the  intelligent 
yeomanry  of  the  nation  will  have  established,  and  will  not 
again  soon  suffer  to  be  disturbed. 

I  have  seen  resolutions  (introduced  by  A.  H.  Everett, 
late  minister  to  Spain)  which  have  just  passed  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  without  debate,  deprecating  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  tariff-— a  Senate,  every  member  of  which  is  of 
one.  political  party.    These  resolutions  are  from  the  same 


all  the  prominent  protected  articles  still  imported?  and  if!  mint  as  have  been  other  proceedings  of  the  same  party  in 


none  were  impmted,  what  benefit  does  it  create  to  the 
manu&cturer?  How  can  reduced  prices  protect  him?  We 
are  tiild  that  if  the  duty  shall  be  taken  off,  the  price  of  the 
article  will  be  raised.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
doty  taxed  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of  the  article.  If 
not,  where  is  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tax?  To  cap 
the  climax  of  the  absurd  dogmas  relating  to  «  protection," 
it  is  said  the  manufacturers  will  be  ruined  by  a  reduction 
of  those  duties,  which  neither  contribute  to  raise  the  price 
or  shut  out  of  the  market  the  foreign  article  coming  in 
competition  witli  the  articles  they  shall  manufacture. 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail,  pretty  extensively,  that  no  es- 
sential interest  of  the  country  can  be  injured  if  the  high 
tariff  is  continued  on  all  foreign  articles  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  those  which  can  be  manufactured  in  our  own 
country.    This  is  a  great  mistake;  for  by  %o  much  as  any 
particular  article  of  manufacture  is  protected  by  the  im- 
position of  such  duties,  -does  the  consumer  of  that  article 
have  money  drawn  directly  from  his  pocket,  without  any 
equivalent  whatever.     If  the  duty  does  not  shut  out  en- 
tirely the  imported  article,  tlie  whole  amount  of  tho  duty 
enters  into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer;  the  priee  of 
protection  is  paid  only  to  the  country  so  far  as  it  is  paid 
on  the  imported  article;  the  additional  price  paid  to  the 
home  manu&cturer  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  trea- 
sury, and,  by  a  mere  arbitrary  act  of  legislation,  takes  tlie 
money  from  the  man  who  has  earned  it,  to  give  it  to  an- 
other who  has  not  earned  it '  Such  is  the  absurdity,  the 
injustice  of  what  is  called  the  protective  system.     If  it  is 
in  any  degree  the  protection  contended  for  by  the  manu- 
facturers, certainly  it  is  the  most  rank  and  foul  injustice  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  bounty  to  the  manu- 
facturers; it  is  such  injustice  as  fully  justifies  the  South 
in  protesting  against  the  system,  ana  such,  being  equally 
pernicious  t(T.  their  interests,  as- will  bring  down  the  con- 
sumers of  the  North  to  unite  in  prostrating  the  system. 

But,  from  the  best  lights  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on 
this  subject,  1  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  both  the 
South  and  the  North  have  been  somewhat  mistaken  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  As  it  thus  far  has 
notoriously  failed  to  protect  the  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  in  the  manufactories;  as  neither  the  tainff  o£ 
1824  nor  that  of  1828  prevented  the  failure  of  nearly 
eTery  small  manufacturer  at  the  North;  as  goods  manufac- 
tured in  foreign  countries,  and  even  wool  raised  in  foreign 
countries,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  as  ex- 
tensively since  those  goods  were  protected  by  the  high 
tariff  as  they  were  beiore;  so  it  may  be  said  thatUie  tariff 
has  not  afforded  that  protection  which  had  been  promised 
by  its  friends.     For  the  same  reason  has  it  neither  operat- 
ed so 'much  to  the  injury  of  the  South,  who  have  not 
without  apparent  cause  complained  of  it.  The  South  has 
not  been  more  injured, than  tlie  North  has  been  benefited, 
by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 


that  State,  which  were  intended  to  break  up  the  foundations 
of  Uie  Union.  They  falsely  predict  the  *'ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  thousands"  of  their  citizens,  if  the  tariff  shall  i)e 
reduced,  and  that  the  "  whole  prosperity  of  the  country 
will  be  materially  affected;"  they  say  it  will  be  improper 
for  Congress  even  to  consider  of  the  sdbject,  while  South 
Carolina  '*  threatens  to  secede  from  the  Union,"  and  that 
now  to  proceed  to  this  subject  would  **  wear  upon  the 
face  of  it  the  aspect  of  submission."  They  even  ^o  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  such  <<  a 
gross  and  palpable  abuse  of  power  in  the  Crovernment,  as 
would  justify  the  States  and  citizens  aggrieved  by  it  in 
any  measures  which  they  might  think  proper  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress!"  Here  is  nullification 
threatened  from  another  quarter,  if  Congress  shall  at  this 
time  dare  to  equalize  the  revenue  system,  so  that  it  shall 
operate  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  bring 
down  the  tax  on  imports  to  the  wants  of  the  Government. 
The  same  resolutions  mention  the  '*  unexpectedly  large 
and  satisfactory  majority"  by  which  the  tariff  bill  of  July, 
1832,  passed.  The  report  which  accompanies  these  reso- 
lutions says:,  'Mt  (the  tariff  bill  of  last  summer^  was 
adopted  by  an  unusually  large  and  g^tifying  majority, 
composed  of  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties;"  that  it  was 
made  with  "  much  labor  and  caution;"  that  it  *<  was  con- 
structed on  the  professed  principle  of  compromise,  with  a 
view  of  satisfying,  by  every  reasonable  concession,  the 
discontents  of  the  South." 

You  must  well  recollect,  Mr.  President,  the  kind  spirit 
of  concession  the  **  moderate  men"  exhibited  when  the 
tariff  bill  of^last  summer  passed  this  House.  Were  we 
not  then  told — was  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
nearest  me  [Mr.  Wilkins]  then  reproached  from- Massa- 
chusetts (by  Mr.  Wbbstsb,)  with  having  secured  protec- 
tion for  the  iron  of  his  own  State,  while,  consenting  to  tliat 
small  reduction  on  woollens  which  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  **  gratifying  majority,  composed  of 
the  moderate  men  of  all  parties,"  he  had  forever  prostrat- 
ed the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  North?  Were  not 
both  tiie  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wilkiitb] 
and  New.  Jersey  [Mr.  Dicksrbon]  who  were  on  the 
Committee  of  Conference  between  the  two  Houses,  ac- 
cused of  having  deserted  and  betrayed  the  great  manu- 
facturing interests,  by  consenting  to  the  bill  as  it  had  actu- 
ally passed? 

As  a  commentary  on  the  ruin  predicted  of  the  woollen 
interest  in  Massachusetts,  I  will  say,  thkt  on  my  way  here 
I  passed  through  that  State.  On  an  inconsiderable  stream 
of  water,  since  I  had  passed  the  year  before,  a  canal  had 
been  dug,  carrying  the  channel  of  water  some  hundreds 
of  rods  out  of  (hat  which  nature  had  formed;  a  brick  edi- 
fice, some  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  three  or 
more  stories  high;  a  large  brick  store,  (fall  pf  goods,) 
and  other  buildings,  had  just  been  erected.     I  was  sur- 
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prised  to  find  that  this  new  and  extensive  establishment, 
erected  principally  since  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  "  betrayed  and  sacrificed  the  woollen  interest"  of  the 
North,  was  a  woollen  establishment,  and  was  owned  by  a 
gentleman  or  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  understood  their 
own  interests  quite  as  well  as  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents their  interests  on  the  fioor  of  Congress.  The  own- 
ers of  this  extensive  factory  were  well  aware  not  only 
that  the  duty  on  woollens  had  beeii  reduced,  but  they 
knew  that  the  general  sentiment  through  that  part  of  the 
country  was,  that  woollens  must  and  would  be  further  re- 
duced. All  this  did  not  prevent,  them  from  investing 
their  capital  in  a  new  and  extensive  woollen  establishment. 
They  will  tell  you  they  had  rather  the  duties  on  wQoIlens 
would  remain  as  they  are;  but,  if  they  be  candid  and  in- 
genuous men,  they  will  likewise  admit  to  you  that  a  sub- 
stantial permanent  protection  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  duty  will  be  quite  as  sure  a  protection  as  a  protec- 
tion of  fifty  per  cent,  operating  as  a  bounty  on  smuggling, 
and  actually  bringing  millions  of  foreign  woollens  into  the 
country  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatever. 

1  have  noticed  the  resolutions  of  Massachusetts  to  show 
you  that  we  have  a  class  of  men  at  the  North  who  not  only 
act  in  a  spirit  calculated  to  goad  on  the  South  to  resistance 
and  civil  war,  but  who  are  ready  now,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  to  justify  ««any  measure 
which  they  may  think  proper  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
obtunin^^  redress,"  and  who  would  actually  place  the 
country  m  that  dilemma,  where  to  take  any  step  will  bring 
down  upon  this  Government  the  vengeance  of  one  or 
other  section  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
design  of  the  ultras  on  both  hands — and  in  this,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  concert — that 
nothing  should  be  done  calculated  to  soothe  and  satisfy  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  tariflf.  The  people  of  the  North,  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent, abominate  that  system  which  makes  an  increase  of 
the  public  burdens  indispensable;  they  do  not  want  such 
protection  as  can  be  given  them  only  at  the  expense  and 
to  the  injury  of  others.  They  had  rather  see  their  large 
manufacturers  come  down  to  a  level  of  the  lowest  protect- 
ed interest,  than  to  see  the  Union  endangered  by  the  im- 
position of  uneaual  burdens.  They  will  support  now,  as 
they  supported  during  the  embargo  and  war,  the  revenue 
laws;  they  will  not  consent  that  South  Carolina  now,  any 
more  than  Massaehusetts  in  1809  and  1815,  shall  nullify 
the  laws.  They  will  disdain  to  be  bribed  into  high  taxa- 
tion by  an  annual  douceur  to  their  State  treasury,  for 
granting  which,  in  the  spirit  of  vassals,  the  several  States 
will  be  bound  to  '*  thank"  and  kiss  the  hand  that  bestows  it. 

For  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  had  rather  the  few  thou- 
sand dollars  which  I  possess  in  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  to  see 
— not  the  Union  rent  in  twain,  for  that  "must  and  will  be 
preserved"— but  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  engendered  and  perpetuated  in  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  stronger  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weaker.  To  the  threats  of  any  State  holding  herself  in  a 
menacing  attitude  towards  this  happy  Union,  believing,  as 
1  may,  that  slie  has  been  impelled  by  politicians  whose  mo- 
tives are  any  thing  but  commendable,  I  would  not  yield 
an  inch;  so  neither  would  I  be  prevented  from  prosecuting 
a  course  of  right  and  justice  to  other  patriotic  States,  be- 
cause such  a  process  would  disarm  the  refractory  even  of 
a  pretext  for  doing  wrong.  The  bill  for  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  inasmuch  as  it  will  furnish  occa- 
sion for  continuing  millions  of  taxes  on  imports  which 
might  otherwise  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
of  the  means  to  keep  up  a  system  calculated  to  promote 
public  discontent,  and  even  threatens  bloodshed  and  civil 
War,  has  my  decided  disapprobation. 


Mr.  MOORE  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn.— 
Lost — ^yeas  16,  nays  23. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  tonnorrow,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  might  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business.     Also  lost — yeas  17,  nays  24. 

Mr.  MOORE,  of  Alabama,  then  said,  that  having  on  a 
former  occasion  riven  his  views  in  opposition  to  the  origi- 
nal bill,  and  in  favor  of  the  principle  embraced  by  the 
amendment  under  consideration,  tie  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  any  additional  views  at 
this  time,  except  for  the  very  wide  range  and  extraor- 
dinary course  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  discussion;  and  even  now,  said  he,  I  would 
not  think  myself  excusable,  were  I  to  occupy  more  than  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

But  (said  Mr.  M.)  there  have  dropped  from  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  this  question  some  pointed  remarks, 
in  reference  to  the  position  which  the  new  States  occupy, 
connected  with  it,  which  I  think  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Hr. Gkumdt,] 
who,  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  has  made  an  able 
efforts  ^nd  addressed  to  the  Senate  an  argument,  which, 
in  the  main  and  general,  1  heard  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  yet,  I  think,  in  that  portion  of  his  argument 
predicated  upon  the  supposed  demand  made  by  the  new 
States  for  the  surrender  of  the  public  domain  within  their 
limits,  he  has  been  disingenuous,  and  done  great  injustice 
(unintentionally,  I  have  no  doubt)  to  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent.  [Here  Mr.  Grukdt 
rose  and  asked  leave  to  explain,  and  stated  that  he  had  no 
design  to  apply  his  remarks  to  the  State  of  Alabama  par- 
ticularly.] I  am  aware  (said  Mr.  M.)  that  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  were  general;  similar  remarks  have  been 
made  by  others,  and  I  have  tliought  it  my  duty  to  exone* 
rate  the  State  from  any  censure  cast  upon  her  from  any 
quarter.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  I  expressly  disclaimed, 
in  behalf  of  my  constituents,  any  such  views  or  inclination 
whatever;  it  was,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  heard  this 
expression  of  censure  from  several  gentlemen  for  this 
supposed  heresy. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has  been  characterized  by 
others  as  intimately  connected  with  the  miscalled  Ameri- 
can system.  True,  this  has  been  denied,  and  pains  tsken 
to  show  it  has  no  such  connexion.  But  I  am  compelled 
to  think  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  the  position  to  be 
well  founded,  though  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  to 
disguise  its  true  character.  Sir,  it  proposes  to  continue 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name)  as  regards  the  public  lands,  upon  seven  of  the 
new  States,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  annually  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  the  whole  twenty- 
four  States;  and  by  a  ratio  which  does  great  injustice  to 
the  new  States,  notwithstanding  the  outward  show  of  li- 
berality it  exhibits. 

Sir,  I  object  to  the  terms  of  distribution.  Why  adopt 
the  arbitrary  ratio  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature?  Why  noT  say  that  each 
State  shall  have  an  interest  in  this  fiind  according  to  their 
representation  on  this  floor?  This  would  not  do  more 
than  equal  justice  to  the  new  States,  who,  having  been 
recently  admitted  into  the  federal  family,  are  more  desti- 
tute of  means  and  resources,  and  of  course  have  more 
claims  upon  the  General  Government  for  that  liberality 
which  a  dutiful  offspring  would  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  benign  parent. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  think 
the  opposition  to  the  liberal  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
new  States  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  quarter 
in  which  it  has  emanated.  It  emanates  from  a  quarter 
from  whence  there  have  been  no  liberal  contributions  to 
what  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  call  <<  a  common 
stock,"  whUe  Georgia  has  transferred  to  the  United  SUtcs 
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a  territory,  out  of  which  two  of  the  new  States,  and  mtLg- 
nanimous  Virginia  that  out  of  which  three  or  four  of  the 
new  States,  have  been  composed. 

Sir,  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  certain  gen- 
tlemen to  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  the  new  States 
will  derive  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  originally  re- 
ported. To  my  mind,  this  is  altogether  illusive  and  decep- 
tive; for  the  little  benefit  the  new  States  would  receive 
from  this  distribution  would  be  a  very  poor  compensation 
and  a  contemptible  consideration  for  the  continual  drain 
and  eternal  draw  which  will  be  made  upon  them  for  such 
larse  sums  of  their  circulating  medium,  to  which  there 
wiU  be  no  end  if  our  sister  States   become  interested. 
One  of  the  greatest  evib  the  new  States  have  complained 
of,  has  been  this  means  of  robbing  them  of  all  their  cir- 
culating medium,  through  the  land  offices,  into  which  it  is 
paid,  and  transferred  from  thence  into  the  public  treasury 
here;  but,  sir,  pass  this  bill,  and  my  constituents  will  be 
fortunate  if  they  are  not  sued  by  those  who  will  then 
claum  an  interest  in  our  soil  in  actions  of  ejectment,  tres- 
pass, &c.,  for  various  offences,  even  for  cutting  down  a 
timber  tree,  or  bee  tree,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  do, 
whilst  this  domain  belongs  to  our  Government,  with  im- 
punity. 

My  constituents  have  presented  no  application  here  for 
any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  bill.     Sir,  they  wish  the  waste  and  un- 
appropriated lands  settled;  they  wish  to  count  soldiers, 
citizens,  and  freeholders,  in  the  place  of  barren  and  steril 
acres  of  public  land;  they  think  it  is  better  for  a  commu- 
nity to  boast  of  a  free,  a  happy,  and  brave  people,  than  to 
boast  of  millions  of  acres  of  land,  or  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  treasury,  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  appropriated  to  illegitimate  and 
unconstitutional  purposes.     Sir,  those  whom  I  have  the 
■  honor  to  represent  believe  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  to 
exist  in  the  happiness  of  its  citizens;  and  its  strength,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  Government  under  which  they  live;  and  we  believe 
the  proposition  we  support  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
these  beneficent  ends. 

Again,  sir:  I  am  averse  to  a  measure  which  is  designed 
to  place  my  constituents  in  a  partnership  transaction, 
which  Will  require  them  to  furnish  all  the  capital  slock, 
and  receive  only  five  shares;  while  another  partner,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  will  receive  twenty-eight  shares, 
and  New  York  forty  shares,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
transaction.  Sir,  there  are  too  great  odds  and  advantages 
af^ost  us  in  this  concern. 

But  we  are  called  upon  "to  say  whether  we  want  the 
public  lands  given  away,  in  order  to  promote  our  popula- 
tion?"    Sir,  this  is  not  our  proposition:  but  I  will  say  that 
I  would,  with  great  cheerfulness,  sunport  a  proposition 
tbjtt  would  give  every  citizen  who  is  destitute  one-quarter 
section  of  land,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  cultivate 
and  improve  it;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this 
policy  is  founded  in  prudence  and  wisdom.     Other  Go- 
vernments have  pursued  it  to  great  advantage.     No  other 
Government  except  this  has  ever  made  Uie  public  do- 
msun  a  source  of  revenue;  and  surely  we  have  as  much 
inducement  to  be  liberal  to  our  pioneers  and  hardy  sons 
of  the  forest  as  any  other  Government  on  eai'th.     If  we 
had  pursued  a  policy  like  this,  it  would  have  given  a 
more  dense  population  on  the  frontier,  by  which  facilities 
would  have  been  afforded  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  the  munitions  of  war,  support  of  the  troops,  &c.,  and 
%rottld  have  saved  much  of  the  treasure  which  this  Govern- 
ment incurred,  during  the  late  war,  in  its  prosecution.   It 
would  have  saved  also  much  of  that  million  of  dollars  re- 
cently paid  for  subduing  the  hostile  Indians  on  our  north- 
western frontier,  by  the  strength  in  the  increased  popula- 
tion vrbich  would  have  been  attached  to  that  point;  and 
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But  we  are  required  to  furnish  evidence  <*that  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  is  too  high,  and  oug^t  to  be  re- 
duced." 

Sir,  is  it  not  notorious  that  our  citizens  are  leaving  our 
territory  daily,  and  going  to  a  neighboring  province, 
where  they  obtain  better  bargains,  and  where  there  are 
CTeater  inducements  to  emigration?  And  is  it  not  also  a 
fact  equally  well  known,  that  your  table  is  now  groaning 
with  memorials  and  petitions  from  citizens  of  the  new 
States,  and  from  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  new 
States,  asking  the  reduction  and  the  graduation  of  Uie 
price  of  the  public  lands?    And  is  this  no  evidence? 

But  this  is  not  all.     In  182^,  under  a  call  made  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.BEWTojr,]  upon  the 
proper  department,   your  public  officers  were  required 
to  furnish  a  statement  showing  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
average  value  of  the  unsold  and  unsaleable  public  lands, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  market  under  our  own 
laws,  or  subj'ect  to  be  given  away  by  foreign  sovereigns. 
This  duty  has  been  performed  under  official  responsibility, 
in  a  response  which  contains  much  important  and  inter- 
esting information.     Sir,  we  have  heanl  the  result  from 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,   [Mr.  Poiitdsxtsb,]  as  re- 
gards that  State;  it  shall  be  my  province  to  recite  some  of 
the  most  important  results  connected  with  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama only.    And,  Mr.  President,  Twill  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  you,  sir,  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  at  a  portion 
of  this  information.     Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  public  domain,  which  gentlemen  estimtae  so 
high,  has  been  offered  for  one  hundred  years  by  foreign 
sovereigns  to  their  subjects  as  a  gratuity,  annexing   no 
other  condition  except  tliat  they  should  inhabit  and  culti- 
vate it;  and  after  having  been  picked  and  culled  for  thi» 
length  of  time,  under  these  favorable  conditions,  it  has 
been  in  market  under  our  own  laws  at  the  minimum  price 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  twenty  years  long- 
er? I  allude  to  the  lands  in  the  St.  Stephen^!  land  dis- 
trict.    And  yet   « this  is  no  evidence  that  the  price  is  too 
high."    Again,  sir:  frunr  this  document  it  appears  that 
out  of  the  entire  agp-egate  amount  of  thirteen  millions  of 
acres,  (1  do  not  notice  fractions,)  only  six  hundred  thou- 
sand are  deemed  of  the  first  quality.     And  the  average 
value  of  this  has  been  estimated  at  forty  cents  per  acre; 
the  remainder  of  the  thirteen  millions  of  acres,  including 
every  acre  from  all  the  other  land  districts,  (four  out  of 
five,)  have  been  put  down  as  of  the  3d  and  3d  quality, 
and  the  average  value  at  five  cents  per  acre;  and  some  of 
this  has  been  in  market  for  twenty-two  years.    And  yet^ 
sir,  we  are  told  **  these  refuse  binds  oQght  not  to  be  re- 
duced in  price." 

Sir,  if  tliese  facts  fail  to  inspire  faith,  1  fear  gentlemen 
would  not  believe  though  an  angel  were  to  descend  from 
heaven  and  record  its  truth. 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  word  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
arguments  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  £w- 
ivG,]  who  «  deprecates  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
as  being  calculated  to  produce  rum  and  incalculable  mis- 
chief in  its  immediate  effect,  in  producing  a  depreciation 
of  all  the  real  estate  in  the  country." 

Sir,  I  recollect  in  1819— '20,  when  the  bill,  having  for 
its  object  the  reduction  of  the  price  from  two  dollars  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  was  pending  before  Con- 
gress, a  certain  combination  of  individuals  in  the  country 
in  wluch  Hive,  consisting  of  moneyed  capitalists,  usurers, 
some  who  then  held  appointments  in  the  land  office,  land 
speculators,  and  the  Snylocks  of  the  country,  who  had 
eng^-ossed  large  (quantities  of  the  best  land,  and  driven  the 
honest  farmers  in  many  instances  from  the  places  they 
had  selected  as  homes,  and  which  they  had  rendered  val- 
uable' by  their  own  labor — ^these,  and  these  alone,  were 
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which  I  have  referred;  they  denounced  it  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  depreciate  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  **  it  would  be  a  palpable  fraud 
upon  those  who  had  purchased  under  t)ie  two  dollar  sys- 
tem." Nevertheless,  Congress  in  their  wisdom  passed 
the  bill,  and  it  received  the  universal  approbation  of  all 
the  honest  and  fanning  class  of  tiie  community.  So  it  was 
with  the  forty  acre  law;  this  was  repudiated  by  some  of 
the  same  class  of  men,  but  no  act  connected  with  the  land 
system  has  given  more  general  satisfaction.  And  so  it  will 
be  if  we  can  succeed  in  maturing  and  obtaining  this  mea- 
sure; it  will  be  bailed  by  all  the  real  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try as  promotive  of  their  best  interest  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. I  speak  particularly  with  reference  to  the  section 
of  country  from  which  I  come. 

But,  sir,  if  it  would  not  be  deemed  aiTogant,  I  would 
submit  it  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
CLAT,]andthe  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Ew- 
iNo,]  whether,  in  opposition  to  our  amendment,  they  do 
not  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  most  important  interest  of 
their  constituents?     Sir,  it  is  admitted  on  all  stdes  that  this 
amendment  is  calculated  to  encourage  emigration  to  the 
new  States;  tliat  it  must  throw  a  great  influx  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  valley;  in  fact,  one  of  the  grand  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  is,  that  it  will  invite  a  population 
from  the  North  and  from  the  East,  and  transfer  that  popu- 
lation to  the  West  and  Southwest.   Well,  sir;  is  it  not  ob- 
T'ious  that,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  you  increase  the  po- 
pulation in  this  quarter,  you  open  here  new  and  additional 
markets  for  the  surplus  produce  in  which  these  States 
abound?  Surely,  sir,  these  honorable  gentlemen  are  fully 
as  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  discover  their  own  in- 
terest, as  they  have  heretofore  imagined  we  were  destitute 
of  the  forecast  sufficient  to  discover  the  blessings  we 
were  to  denve  from  their  favorite  and  most  sacred  mea- 
sure— ^the  tariff.    Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
much  of  the  surplus  productions  from  the  grain-growing 
States  find  a  ready  market  among  my  constituents;  their 
horses,  mules,  pork,  bacon,  salt,  flour,  whiskey,  and  cot- 
ton bagging,  upon  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
amountmg  to  protection  and  bounty.    But,  sir,  to  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Missisnppi  valley,  where  they  have  water 
transportation  down  stream  all  the  way,  the  constituents 
of  these  honotrable  Senators  are  indebted  not  only  for  a 
market  for  such  articles  as  1  have  enumerated,  but  for 
every  thing  that  is  eatable,  even  potatoes,  chickens,  tur- 
keys, &c. ;  and  yet  they  deprecate  a  measure  calculated 
to^  increase  the  population  in  this  quarter.     Surely,  sir, 
this  must  be  a  short-sighted  policy. 

But  it  has  been  intimated  "that  our  system  will  apply 
with  as  much  propriety  to  a  flour  seller  as  to  the  land  sys- 
tem." 

Well,  let  us  try  the  «ase:  Suppose  one  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator's  constituents  owns  a  large  quantity  of  flour, 
say  some  six  or  eight  boat  loads;  he  gets  on  board  of  one 
a  supercargo,  and  it  is  shipped  to  market;  he  immediate- 
ly sells  out  all  of  the  first  quality  at  an  advanced  price;  but 
having  sold  this,  he  finds  he  cannot  sell  the  inferior  at  the 
same  price;  would  the  honorable  Senator  advise  his  con- 
stituents to  hold  this  up  for  '*  future  generations,"  because 
it  will  not  command  the  price  at  which  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  selling  that  of  ^e  first  quality?  I  presume  he 
would  not.  S»,  in  this  case;  the  Government  is  a  large 
landholder;  has  sold  out  all  of  the  first  rate  land  to  the 
most  wealthy  class  of  her  citizens;  these  will  not  purchase 
inferior  lands,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  such, 
and  because  they  know  they  are  not  worth  the  same  price 
at  which  they  have  purchased  lands  of  the  first  quality. 
But  there  are  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who, 
though  poor»nd  indigent,  are  worthy  and  respectable; 
these  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  the  high  priced  lands, 
but  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  tlie  inferior,  pro- 
vided you  wis  put  the  land  at  a  price  corresponding  with 


its  quality  and  value,  and  also  corresponding  with  their 
ability  to  pay.  Now,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is^both  titc  inter- 
est and  duty  of  the  Government  to  sell  its  inferior  lands  to 
its  citizens  of  this  description  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
and  thereby  give  them  a  permanent  interest  in  the  coun- 
try; as  much  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  flour  merchant  to 
reduce  tlie  price  of  his  inferior  flour  in  order  to  get  it  off 
his  hands. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  has  been  the  example  of  other 
States  who  have  sold  their  public  domain  ?  Have  they  adopt- 
ed the  means  calculated  to-  screw  from  their  citizens  the 
last  possible  cent  for  them,  or  have  they  not  pursued  a 
more  just  and  liberal  policy?  Kentucky,  sir,  so  much  ce- 
lebrated for  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  (and  justly,  too,)  sold 
her  public  lands  to  her  citizens  at  forty  cents  per  acre, 
and  I  am  now  told  even  lower  than  this.  Tennessee 
began  at  twenty-five  cents,  and  graduated  first  to  twelve 
and  a  half,  and  then  down  to  one^cent.  And  strange,  Mr. 
President,  to  tell,  sir,  even  the  State  of  Maine,  whose  citi- 
zens enjoy  all  the  rich  blessings  which  flow  from  the  pro- 
tecting principle,  has  sold  her  public  domain  to  her  own  citi- 
zens as  low  as  three  cents  per  acre,  notwithstanding  her 
representatives  think  the  pine  barrens,  marshes,  swamps, 
&c.  which  have  been  picked  and  culled  for  twenty -two, 
and  some  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  are 
worth  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  We'  doubtless 
ought  to  acknowledge  some  obligations  to  gentlemen  for 
entertaining  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  our  lands, 
and  the  ability  of  our  citizens  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  purely  an  agricultural  people, 
doomed  to  suffer  under  tlie  influence  of  that  system  im- 
posed upon  us  by  (I  will  not  say  "a  mercenary  majori- 
ty," because  gentlemen  take  exceptions  to  that  term,  but 
I  will  say  by)  an  unkind,  an  ungenerous,  and  a  tyrannical 
majority:  which  system  transfers  the  burdens  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  us,  and  all  its  favors  and  blessings  to  our  op- 
ponents, and  demands  of  us  to  pay  them  a  bounty,  a  pro- 
tection, for  every  thing  we  either  drink,  eat,  wear,  or 
use  in  our  agricultural  pursuits.     We  appeal  to  their  jus- 
tice, liberality,  and  magnanimity,  now  that  we  present  a 
iair  subject  for  legislation,  when  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  mitigating  and  alleviating  our  burdens  somewhat^ 
'*  to  do  unto  us  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
them." 
No  one  else  now  rising  to  address  the  Senate, 
Mr.  FORSYTH  asked  for  time  to  send  for  his  colleague 
before  the  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  MANGUM  moved  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 
The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  on  tlie  calf  of  Mr. 
CLAY,  the  question  was  put,  and  decided  in  the  negative 
— ^j'^eas  20,  nays  21. " 

Mr.  MOORE  asked  if  it  woul  1  be  in  order   o  move  a 
call  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIR  stated  that  he  had  never  known  an  instance 

of  a  call  of  the  Senate  when  there  was  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 

but  the  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  for  by  Mr.  CLAY,  when 

Mr.  CALHOUN  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  if  there  was  a  g^eral  understand- 
ing that  the  question  should  be  taken  to-morroWj,  he  would 
himself  move  to  adjourn. 
And  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Thursdat,  Januabt  24.        « 
PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Senate  again  proceeded  to  the  coustdetmtion  of  the 
bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  &c.  The  question  being  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Poiitsbxtsr  to  amend, 

Mr.  BENTON  rose  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  com- 
menced by  asking  for  the  reading  of  the  following  pa»- 
sages  from  the  last  annual  meayage  of  the  President  ofthe 
UniUd  SUtes: 
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"Among  the  interests  which  merit  the  consideration  of 
Congress  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  one  of  the 
most  important,  in  my  viewr,  is  that  of  the  public  lands. 
PreTious  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constitution,  it 
was  recommended  by  Congress  that  a  portion  of  the  waste 
lands  owned  by  the  States  should  be  ceded  to  tlie  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  fund 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  recommendation 
was  adopted;  and,  at  diflTerent  periods  of  time,  the  States 
of  Biassachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  and  Solith 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  g^nted  their  vacant  soil  for  the 
uses  for  which  they  had  been  asked.  As  the  lands  may 
now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them 
In  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,and 
general  interest  of  the  American  people.  In  examining 
this  question,  all  local  and  sectional  feelings  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  whole  United  States  regarded  as  one  peo- 
ple, interested  alike  in  the  prosperity  of  their  common 
country. 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  speedy  settlement  of 
these  lands  constitutes  the  true  interest  of  the  republic. 
The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  country  is  its  population, 
and  the  best  part  of  that  population  are  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Independent  farmers  are  every  where  the  basis 
of  society,  and  true  friends  of  liberty. 

**  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  questions  have  al- 
ready arisen,  and  may  be  expected  hereafter  to  grow  out 
of  the  public  lands,  which  involve  the  rights  of  the  new 
States  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Government;  and, 
unless  a  liberal  policy  be  now  adopted,there  is  danger  that 
these  questions  may  speedily  aj»ume  an  importance  not 
now  generally  anticipated.  The  influence  of  a  great  sec- 
tional interest,  when  brought  into  full  action,  will  be 
found  more  dangerous  to  the  harmony  and  union  of  tlie 
States  than  any  other  cause  of  discontent;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  to  foresee  its  approaches,  and 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  counteract  them. 

"Of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  none 
'  has  yet  received  the  entire  approbation  of  the  National  Le- 
gislature. Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subject,  I  deem 
it  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  urge  it  upon  your  consid- 
ention;  and,  to  the  propositions  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore suggested  by  others,  to  contribute  those  reflections 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  as- 
sist you  in  your  future  deliberations. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that  the  public 
lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  par- 
cels, at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost 
arising  under  our  Indian  compacts.  The  advantages  of 
accurate  surveys  and  undoubted  titles,  now  secured  to 
purchasers,  seem  to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present 
system,  because  none  can  be  substituted  which  will  more 
perfectly  accomplish  these  important  ends.  It  is  desira- 
ble»  however,  that,  in  convenient  time,  this  machinery  be 
withdrawn  from  the  States,  and  that  the  right  of  soil,  and 
the  future  disposition  of  it,  be  surrendered  to  the  States, 
respectively,  in  which  it  lies. 

"  The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of  the  West, 
besUes  contributing  their  equal  share  of  taxation  under 
our  impost  system,  have,  in  the  progress  of  our  Govern- 
ment, for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  of  the 
revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part  has  been  ex- 
pended amongitt  them.  When,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  situation  in  this  respect,  wc  add  the  consideration 
that  it  is  their  labor  alone  which  gives  real  value  to  the 
lands,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale  are 
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distributed  chiefly  among  States  which  had  not  originally 
any  claim  to  them,  and  which  have  enjoyed  the  umuvided 
emolument  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  new  States  will  remain  longer 
contented  with  the  present  policy,  after  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  To  avert  the  consequences  which  may 
be  apprehended  from  this  cause,  to  put  an  end  forever  to 
all  partial  and  interested  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  to 
aflTord  to  every  American  citizen  of  enterprise  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  an  independent  freehold,  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  idea  of  raising  a  future 
revenue  out  of  the  public  lands." 

The  reading  bemg  finished,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  in  support  of  die  views  presented  by  the 
President,  and  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  distribution 
contained  in  the  committee's  bill.  He  should  commence 
his  speech,  he  said,  by  exposing  and  correctinj^  an  error 
of  most  enormous  magnttuae,  as  he  termed  it,  into  which 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  CnAMBzas]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  PoiiraxxTxa]  had  each  fallen 
with  respect  to  the  President's  plan  for  disposing  of  these 
lands.  They  had  supposed  that  there  was  no  diflference 
between  the  plan  of  the  President,  and  that  of  Uie  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  the  amount  of  future  revenue  was  con- 
cerned; that  both  plans  proposed  to  strike  the  lands  from 
the  revenue  systesn,  ana  that  it  was  immaterial,  in  that 
point  of  view,  which  of  them  should  be  adopted.  Mr.  B. 
undertook  to  affirm,  and  would  quickly  prove,  that  this 
supposition  was  a  gptmd  mistake;  that  there  was  a  palpable 
dilierence  in  the  words  of  the  two  plans,  and  an  immense 
diflerence  to  the  revenue  in  their  results.  He  stated  the 
words  of  Uie  President,  which,  he  said,  were  to  sell  the 
lands  at  prices  whicti  would  reimburse  the  treasury  for 
the  expenses  of  managing  them,  and  defray  the  cost  of 
purchasinj^  tliem  from  the  Indians;  the  committee's  plan 
was  to  divide  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  land  ndes  without 
first  deducting  the  amounts  expended  under  these  two  im- 
portant heads  of  expenditure;  the  diflerence  between  the 
two  plans  would  be  in  truth  and  reality  about  two  millions, 
but  in  practice  at  least  three  millions,  ^and  probably  six. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  the  printed  estimate  of  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1833,  and  referred  to  pages  and 
figures  to  justify  his  statement.  At  page  43,  the  sum  of 
$250,000  was  estimated  for  surveying  the  public  lands;  at 
the  same  pa^  the  sum  of  $49,654  for  surveyors  ge- 
neral, and  tlieir  clerks;  at  pages  7  and  8,  the  sum  of 
$62,658  for  the  general  land  omce  in  this  city.  The  com- 
pensation to  the  registers  and  receivers,  about  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  was  not  taken  into  the  estimate,  but  was 
easily  calculated.  Their  salaries,  at  $500  each,  would  be 
$50,000;  their  commission,  at  One  per  cent,  each  on  three 
millions  of  dollars,  would  be  $60,000;  and  their  per  diem 
attendance  on  the  public  sales,  at  $6  per  day  each,  would 
be  $  more;  in  all,  about  $480,000  for  the  expenses 

of  administering  the  land  system  alone;  and  this  expense 
on  the  increase,  from  the  annual  establishment  of  new  land 
offices.  The  other  head  of  expenses  related  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  lands,  under  treaty  stipulations,  from  Indians; 
and  stood  thus:  For  annuities,  and  various  treaty  stipula- 
tions, $392,862;  for  removing  and  subsisting  the  Indians 
from  the  lands  they  had  ceded  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  to  tlieir  new  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
sum  of  474,000  dollars.  These  two  items  make  866,862 
dollars,  and  are  found  at  page  45' of  the  estimate;  but 
since  that  was  drawn  up  no  less  than  eleven  new  trea- 
ties had  come,  adding  1110,000  per  annum  to  'the  annui- 
ties and  other  standing  charges,  and  requiring  about 
$430,000  for  other  immediate  payments  to  be  made  this 
year.  These  united  sums  would  be  about  $1,400,000, 
and  this  exclusive  of  the  expense  which  might  be  incurred 
during  the  year  in  holding  treaties  with  the  Ihdians  for 
further  purchases  of  their  lands.  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  had 
shown  an  expenditure  of  about  two  millions  payable  on 
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the  xnanag^roent  and  acquisition  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  present  year,  aftd  that  without  gt>in^  into  any  of  tlie 
far-fetched  charges  which  the  Senator  from  Misnssippi 
had  supposed  must  be  brought  in  to  make  up  this  amount, 
as  he  had  mentioned  it  on  a  former  day.  He  had  not  in- 
cluded the  expense  of  the  Indian  Department,  an  item  of 
$145,300,  for  what  might  be  called  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,  in  keeping 
up  commissioners,  superintendents,  agents,  sub-agents, 
interpreters,  makin|^  presents  for  good-will,  defrayingex- 
penses  of  visits  to  military  posts  and  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. He  had  included  nothing  but  what  strictly  and  ri- 
gorously occurred  under  the  treaties  for  purchasing  the 
lands  from  the  Indians,  and  managing  them;  this  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  present  year,  and 
could  not  be  much  less  for  many  years  to  come,  as  many 
of  the  annuities  were  permanent;  others  liad  fifteen  to 
thirty  years  to  run,  and  the  expense  of  new  treaties  was 
not  yet  done  with.  This  amount,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
more  or  less,  the  President  intended  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pubhc  lands;  the  bill 
imder  consideration  proposed  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales  should  be  divided,  without  first*  deducting  these 
expenses;  that  they  should  be  thrown  upon  the  custom- 
house. And  here  resulted  a  real  difference  of  two  millions 
to  the  revenue  in  the  results  of  the  two  plans. 

Mr.  B.  held  two  millions  to  be  the  difference  in  truth 
between  the  two  plans,  but  that  the  difference  in  fiu^t  and 
practice  would  be  infinitely  greater;  and  he  went  into 
proofs  and  statements  to  show  that  this  practical  difference 
would  certainly  be  three  millions,  and  probably  six.  That 
it  would  be  three  millions  at  least,  he  showed  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  declared  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
who  brought  in  the  distribution  bil]»  and  made  the  report 
in  its  favor  at  the  last  session.  That  committee  assumed 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  be  the  annual  product  of  the 
lands;  and  going  upon  the  assumption,  whether  true  or 
false,  that  three  millions  were  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
revenue  for  distribution,  the  high  tariff  party,  who  had 
still  the  federal  legislation  in  their  hands,  would  take 
care  at  all  events  that  three  millions  of  duties  on  imposts 
should  be  retained  to  supply  its  place.  This  they  would 
do  upon  their  avowed  principles,  without  concealment 
or  diwuise;  but  what  they  would  do  in  reality  may  well 
be  interred  from  a  knowledge  of  their  policy,  and  from 
the  declarations  made  on  this  floor,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  bill,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  in  a  few  years  will 
be  six  millions,  and  in  a  few  more  twelve  millions. 
These  six  millions  and  twelve  millions  are  then  the 
sums  which  the  hig^  tariff  gentlemen  will  fix  their  eyes 
upon  as  coming  from  the  lands,  and  consider  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  corresponding  amount  which  must  be  kept  up 
on  duties. 

Having  shown  that  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  payable  this  year  on  account  of  the  manage- 
ment and.  acquisition  of  the  lands,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to 
compare  it  with  the  amount  receivable  from  the  lands,  and 
argued  that  this  amount  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  upon  them.  The  average  receipts  of  the 
public  lands,  from  the  opening  of  the  sales,  had  been 
about  a  million — say  forty  millions  in  as  many  years. 
Twice  in  that  time  they  had  risen  to  three  millions,  and 
had  immediately  afterwards  declined.  In  1819  they  were 
at  three  millions,  and  in  three  years  afterwards  at  less  than 
one.  Two  years  ago  they  were  at  three  millions,  last 
year  at  two;  this  year  unknown,  but  estimated  at  two. 
The  average  of  the  last  ten  years  is  about  a  million  and 
three  quarters;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
but  few  new  lands  to  come  into  market,  that  the  mass  of 
what  is  now  upon  hand  is  the  refuse  often,  twenty,  fiffy, 
and  even  a  hundred  years'  picking  under  the  sales  and 
entries  of  the  United  States  and  the  donations  of  the  ffings 
of  France  and  Spain,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  future 


sales,  unless  the  price  is  graduated  to  the  quality,  so  as  to 
bring  the  inferior  lands  into  market,  will  eqtud  those  which 
are  past,  or  pay  the  expenses  fairly  chargeable  on  the 
lands.  A  I'eduction  of  the  price,  so  as  to  bring  thepnfe- 
rior  lands  into  market,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
them  pay  their  expenses;  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
President  has  recommended.  He  proposes  to  sell  their 
lands  for  prices  which  will  reimburse  the  Government  for 
its  expenses;  and  this  is  all  they  ever  did  do,  and  more 
than  toey  will  hereafter  do  unless  the  price  is  reduced. 

To  put  this  question  in  a  still  more  convincing  point  of 
view,  to  vanquish  all  oppontion  to  the  President's  plan, 
to  show  the  enormity  of  the  policy  which  would  quarter 
the  lands  and  the  Indians  upon  the  custom-house,  and  to 
satisfy  every  candid  man  that  the  lands  ou^ht  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  treaty  stipulations  which  they  had 
created,  Mr.  B.  said  he  woula  take  an  inside  view  of  a 
pair  of  those  treaties— one  from  the  Soutli  and  one  from 
the  North — and  show  the  amount  of  the  charges  which 
they  had  brought  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
cause  for  which  these  charges  were  incurred.    He  allud- 
ed to  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Indiana— States  ia 
which  recent  treaties  for  the  acquintion  of  Indian  lands 
had  been  made,  and  from  each  of  which  States  there  was 
one  Senator  who  had  heretofore  advocated  the  policy  of 
throwing  the  expenses  of  these  acquisitions  upon  the 
eustom-house  revenue.    He  took  first  the  Choctaw  trea- 
ty, made  at  Dancinj^  Rabbit  creek,  in  September,  1830;  a 
treaty  made  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  for 
which  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  give:     1st.  An 
annuity  of  $20,000  for  twenty  years,  which  was  $400,000: 
2.  To  pay  for  the  education  of  fbrty  young  Choctaws  for 
twenty  years,  whtch-was  now  costing  the  United  States 
$9,100  per  annum,  making  the  sum  of  $182,000  for  the 
whole  time:    3.  To  pay  ^,500  a  year  for  twenty  years 
for  schoolmasters  in  the  nation,  making  $50,000:    4.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  removing  the  nation  (19,000  souls) 
to  their  new  homes  west  of  yie  Mississippi,  $475,000: 
5 .  To  furnish  subsistence  to  the  nation  for  one  year  after 
removal,  at  an  expense  of   $608,000.    6.  To    furnish 
uniform  dresses  and  swords  to  ninety-nine  chiefs,  and  pen- 
sions to  the  principal  ones,  say  $40,000.     7.  To  furnish 
2,100  blankets,  400  looms,  a  rifle  and  hunting  equipments 
to  each  warrior;  say  $15,000:    8.  To  pay  for  Choctaw 
cattle,  $12,000:    9.  To  furnish  blacksmiths,  millwrights, 
axes,  ploughs,  hoes,  wheels,  cards,  iron,  steel,  8cc.  &c. 
for  sixteen  years,  the  amount  not  known;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  to  allow  about  1,400  reservations  to  be  selected 
out  of  the  ceded  lands,  and  sold  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  benefit.     l*his  treaty,  Mr.  B.  repeated,  was  made  in 
the  fall  of  1830;  the  Indians  were  to  commence  removing 
the  next  fbll,  and  complete  their  emigration  in  three  years- 
They  were,  therefore,  not  yet  out  of  the  ceded  countr)^', 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  stipulated  payments  remain- 
ed yet  to  be  made  by  the  United  States.     Was  it  right — 
he  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Poindbxtsr]  to  answer  the  question — was  it  ri^bt 
to  throw  the  burden  of  this  expensive  treaty  upon  the 
custom-house  revenue,  and  take  the  money  whicu  would 
be  received  for  the  lands  to  be  divided  among  the  populous 
States  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board^    He  [Mr.  B.]   appre- 
hended that  the  ceded  territory,  after  deducting  the  re- 
servations, paying  the  treaty  stipulations, and  the  expenses 
of  surveying  and  selling,  would  never  reimburse  its  cost; 
still  it  ought  to  be  bound  for  the  cost  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  and  was  actually  so  bound;  for  the  eigliteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  contained  a  lien  upon  the  land  for  its  pa^'- 
ment,  and  a  stipulation  against  any  construction  of  tlie 
words  of  the  treaty  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians. 

The  treaty  of  the  last  summer  with  the  Pottawattamie 
Indians  for  lands  in  Indiana  was  next  examined  by  Mr.  B. 
He  said  it  wa«  purely  and  simply  a  sale  of  land  from  that 
tribe  to  the  United  States;  and,  in  consideration  of  that 
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sale,  the  United  States  became  bound  as  follows:  1.  For 
the  three  additional  annuities  to  the  different  bands  of  the 
tribe;  ope  of  $20,000  for  twenty  years^  one  of  $15,000 
for  twenty  years,  and  one  of  115,000  for  twelve  years, 
making^  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  in  annuities  $933,000. 
2.  Assumption  of  debts  to  traders,  $117,000.  3.  De- 
livery of  merchandise  to  the  value  of  ^247,000.  4.  Stipu- 
lations for  education,  farmings  implements,  mills,  pensions 
tochiefss  iron,  steel,  salt,  expenses  of  removal,  &lc.  &c., 
to  an  amount  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  andj  5. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  reservations  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  and  ^venty  sections  of  land,  (175,200  acres,) 
which  would  doubtless  be  taken  out  of  the  best  of  the 
ceded  territory,  and  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  the 
cession.  The  Senator  from  Indiana,  best  acquainted  with 
the  Talue  of  the  ceded  territory,  [Mr.  Tiptoh,]  frankly 
declared  to  the  Senate,  when  the  treaty  was  under  consi- 
deration, that  the  land  was  not  worth  the  money  to  be 
given  for  it.  The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  of  that 
opinion,  and  in  a  moneyed  point  of  view — as  a  bargain 
•between  the  United  States  and  the  Pottawattamies — would 
hare  advised  its  rejection.  But  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
concerned;  and  to  relieve  her  from  the  presence  of  an 
inconvenient  population,  to  allow  full  scope  for  the  ex- 
tension of  her  laws  and  the  spread  of  her  own  popula- 
tion and  improvements,  the  treaty  was  reported  for  rati- 
fication. Here,  then,  was  another  acquisition  of  land 
which  can  never  pay  its  own  debt;  and  Mr.  B.  put  it  to 
the  candor  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  had  favored 
the  distribution  bill,  to  say  whether  it  was  right  that  this 
disadvantageous  treaty,  thus  solely  ratified  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  State,  should  be  thrown  upon  the  custom- 
house, to  sod  in  keeping  up  a  high  tariflf  to.  inflame  and  ex- 
asperate the  South ) 

Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say,  that  these  tWo  treaties,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  had  just  examined,  were  fair  specimens 
and  accunte  averages  of  the  treaties  which  had  been 
made  for  several  years  past  with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of 
the  Mississippi.     The  time  had  gone  by  when  William 
Penn  purchased  domains  for  a  few  beads  and  blankets; 
the  time  hsd  gone  by  when  this  Federal  €>overnment  in- 
structed its  commissioners  to  allow  but  a  cent  an  acre  for 
Che  land  which  they  purchased  from  the  aborigines;  the 
titqe  had  gone  by  when  the  United  States  was  a  land 
lipeculator  upon  the  Indian  tribes;  the  tables  were  turned, 
ajid  the  Indians  were  now  speculators  upon  the  United 
States.    Within  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  a  new  state 
of  things  had  sprung  up;  a  morbid  sensibility  to  Indian 
wrongs  bad  been  excited;  missionaries  had  gone  among 
them  to  stimulate  excessive  appropriations  for  schools,  of 
vrhich  they  would  have  the  application,  without  accounta- 
bility to  the  United  States;  politicians  had  encouraged 
them  to  resist  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States;  and  then 
princely  revenues  must  be  given  to  them  to  induce  them 
to  go  ojff  quietly  and  avoid  the  conflict.    These  causes 
had.  enabm  tfie  Indians  to  have  what  they  pleased  for 
their  land;  and  they  had  generally  pleasal  to  have  a 
great  deal  mwe  than  it  was  worth.     So  notorious  and  in- 
veterate had  this  spirit  become,  that  the  preisent  adminis- 
tration had  found  it  cheaper  and  more  economical  to 
become  the  trustee  rather  than  the  purchaser  of  Indian 
lands;  to  receive  their  cessions  in  trust,  to  be  sold  for 
their  benefit,  turning  over  the  whole  proceeds  to  them, 
vrith  the  deduction  of  expenses,  rather  than  go  on  in  the 
old  vav  of  buying  and  selling  for  profit.     On  this  plan  a 
treaty  had  just  been  concluded  with  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians; and  as  it  vras  an  era  in  our  Indian  intercourse,  and 
exhibited  this  administration  in  the  high  character  of  re- 
nouncing the  character  of  land  specuUtor  on  Indians  or 
white  people,  and  had  been  communicated  to  Congress  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Gov.  Cass,)  he  would 
ask.  for  the  reading  of  so  much  of  the  Secretary's  report 
as  related  to  it. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read  as  follows: 
"  General  Cofiee  has  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Chickasaws,  which  will  lead  to  their  location  in 
the  West.  The  basis  of  this  treaty  is  difierent  from  any 
heretofore  assumed  in  our  negotiations  with  the  Indians. 
The  whole  value  of  the  country  ceded  is  assigned  to  the 
Chickasaws,  and  the  United  States  become,  in  nict,  trustees 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangen*ent8  for  their  benefit. 

"It  is  stipulated  that  the  ceded  territ<^  shall  be 
surveyed  and  sold,  and  the  whole  proceeds,  deducting 
only  tlie  actual  expenses  applied  to  the  various  objects 
enumerated,  connected  with  the  temporary  subsistence, 
removal,  and  permanent  establishment  of  the  Indians.  A 
residuary  fund  is  to  be  vested  in  some  productive  stock,  and 
the  income  to  be  annually  sppropriated  for  the  public  and 
private  objects  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  A  country  for 
the  residence  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  procured  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  probable  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  that  purpose  with  the  Choctaws,  a  kin- 
dred people,  who  are  in  possession  ofa  much  larger  district 
than  is  required  by  their  numbers. 

<*No  pecuniary  benefit  will  result  to  the  United  States 
from  this  treaty,  but,  should  it  be  ratified,  it  will  consti- 
tute an  important  era  in  our  Indian  relations.     It  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  that,  in 
future  cessions  of  land,  the  full  value  shall  be  secured  to 
the  grantors,  with  such  deductions  only  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  eflTect  the  objects  of  the  treaties.     Tlie 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from  these 
arrangements  will  be  limited  te  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians from  their  present  unsuitable  residences,  and  to 
their  establishment  in  a  region  where  we  may  hope  to 
see  them  prosperous,  contented,  and  improving.     And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  a  course  so  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  iustice,  and  so  honoiahle  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, would  be  approved  by  public  sentiment.    Should 
we  hereafter  discard  all  expectation  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage in  our  purchases  from  the  Indians,  and  confine  our^ 
selves  to  the  great  objects  of  their  removal  and  re-esta- 
blishment, and    take   care    that  the  proceeds  of  the 
cesnons  are  appropriated  and  applied  to  their  benefit, 
and  in  the  most  salutaiy  manner,  we  should  go  far  towards 
discharging  the  ^reat  moral  debt  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  f»  an  inheritance,  from  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history,  and  which  has   been   unfortunately  increased, 
during  successive  generations,  by  circumstances  beyond 
our  control .    The  policy  would  not  be  less  wise  than  just . 
The  time  has  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  a  re- 
venue derived  from  such  a  source  w.as  necessary  to  the 
Government.     The  remnant  of  our  aboriginal  race  may 
well  look  for  the  full  value,  and  that  uaenilly  applied,  of 
the  remnant  of  those  immense  possessions  which  have 
passed  from  them  to  us,  and  left  few  substantial  evidences 
of  permanent  advantage.    One  great  objection  to  a  re- 
moval, which  has  been  urged  by  the  most  discreet  Indians, 
and  by  many  of  our  citizens*  who  are  honestly  seeking 
their  improvement,  is  the  prospect,  judging  by  the  past, 
that  their  location  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  tem- 
porary, as  they  would  be  soon  pressed  for  new  cessions, 
and  would  yield,  as  they  have  heretofore  yielded,  to  suc- 
cessive applications  for  this  purpose.  ■  Although  the  nature 
and  objects  of  their  removal,  and  the  spirit  of  the  act  of 
Congress  which  introduced  the  sjrstem,  are  o]>posed  to 
such  attempts,  still  the  apprehension  is  entertained,  and 
has  proved  injurious.    Probably  no  cQurse  would  better 
satisfy  them  upon  tlus  subject  than  the  introduction  of  a 
principle,  which  would  secure  to  them  the  full  value  of  the 
property,  under  all  circamstances;  thus  lessening  the  ]irob%- 
bility,  in  their  view,  of  any  wish  on  our  psrt  to  acquire  it, 
and  insuring  on  theirs,  if  not  the  power  and  dinoMtion  to 
retain  it,  at  least  the  means  of  conTcrting  it  to  me  greatest 
advantage." 
Mr.  B.  retumed.    He  held  this  amngement  with  the 
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Chickasaws  to  be  the  best  for  the  United  States  which 
had  been  made  for  years  past  with  Indians    east  of  the 
Mississippi.    He  held  it  better  for  the  State  of  Mississippi 
itself  than  any  that  had  been  made,  or  could  be  made, 
upon  the  old  principles;  that  it  would  promptly  give  to 
the  State  all  the  land  within  the  limits  of  the  treaty  for 
taxation  and  settlement,  and  that   at  graduated  prices, 
adapted  to  the  real  value  of  the  various  qualities,  from 
richest  to  poorest.     But  this  exposition  was  foreign  to  his 
purpose.     He  bad  asked  tlie  reading  of  the  Secretary's 
report  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  were  to  be 
no  more  speculations  in  lands,  neither  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Government,  nor  by  the  Government  on  its  citizens. 
Formerly,  the  Government  speculated  on  both;  of  late,  the 
Indians  have  got  the  upper  hand;  tlie  white  people  alone 
were  still  the  victims  of  speculation  to  their  Government; 
but  this  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws,  and  the  new  line  of 
policy  which  it  opens,  will  save  the  citizens  from  specu- 
lation. The  Government  will  no  longer  have  any  interest 
in  the  sales;  the  Indians  will  sell,  aiid  sell  quickly,  for 
what  tlie  land  is  worth — for  what  it  will  brinp— to  save 
the  payment  of  taxes,  to  acquire  a  fund  to  be  invested  in 
stock  which  will  yield  an  annual  interest;  while  the  unsold 
lands  will  yield  nothing,  would  rise  nothing  in  value,,  and 
would  suffer  from  depredations  on  the  timber,  which  no 
laws,  courts,  or  agents  could  prevent. 

Mr.  B.  showed  how  vain  were  all  the  calculations  upon 
the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  as  a  fund  for 
distribution.     He  reminded  the  elder  Senators  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  an  eminent  statesman  from  New 
York,  [the  late  Mr.  Kurus  Kixo,]  that  the  public  lands 
ever  had  yielded  any  revenue  to  the  Government;  and  of 
the  declaration  of  another  eminent  statesman,  [Mr.  Hacoit, 
of  North  Carolina,  ]that  the  public  lands  would  be  a  curse 
to  the  Government,  and  appealed  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Senate  to  say  if  they  were  not,  at  that  moment,  feeling 
the  truth  of  both  sentiments.     No  revenue  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  lands  in  the  fortv  years  that  Indian  titles 
had  been  extinguished  for  a  trifle,  and  the  first  choices 
of  the  lands  to  be  sold;  now  the  Indian  titles  cost  more 
than  the  lands  were  worth;  nearly  all  the  new  lands  were 
gone;  the  refuse  of  innumerable  pickings  and  cuUings 
remained  alone  to  be  sold;  and  the  extraction  of  revenue 
from  them  had  become  as  chimerical  and  ridiculous  as  the 
philosopher's  attempt  to  extract  sun-beams  from  cucum- 
bers.   The  thing  was  imposable  before  the  new  system 
was  hXLexi  upon  of  receiving  the  lands  as  trustee  for  the 
Indians,  ^and  selling  them  for  their  benefit.     This  new 
system  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  revenue  or  distribution. 
It  extinguished  the  bill  before  the  Senate.   It  left  nothing 
for  it  to  feed  upon.     It  cut  it  up  root  and  branch.     The 
President  was  right.    His  views  were  wise,  patriotic,  and 
•tatesman-like.   He  was  for  settling  the  new  States.     He 
was  for  multiplying  the  yeomanry  of  the  country.     He 
was  for  elevating  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  the  noble 
and  independent  rank  of  a  freeholder.     He  considered 
freemen  as  the  greatest  riches  which  the  country  could 
possess.     He  was  for  using  the  public  land  paternally, 
Deneficentlv,  wisely,  patriotically,  as  every  Government 
upon  the  nee  of  the  earth,  except  that  of  the  United 
States,  had  always  used  its  vacant  soil,  by  deahng  it  out 
cheaply  and  liberally  to  settlers  and  cultivators.     For  this 
he  was  denounced  by  some,  bat  he  would  be  blessed  by 
others.     Millions  of  voices  will  rise  from  the  forests  of  the 
West,  and  crown  him  with  honor  and  gratitude,  while  the 
curses  of  those  who  want  to  wring  money  from  the  hard 
hand  of  the  farmer,  to  divide  it  amon^  themselves,  will  be 
lost  in  the  acclaim  of  universal  benedittions. 

The  view  of  the  case  which  he  bad  taken,  Mr.  B. 
thought,  ought  to  be  conclusive  of  the  fate  of  Uie  bill, 
and  cause  its  decisive  rejection.  He  had  made  it  clear, 
as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  President's  plan  was 


given  up;  that  they  ought  to  be  sold  to  settlers  for  re- 
imbursing their  cost  and  expenses  to  the  Government; 
that  it  would  take  all  they  were  really  worth  to  do  this; 
that  reduced  prices,  so  as  to  bring  the  inferior  lands  into 
market,  were  necessary  to  enable  enough  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  cost  and  charges  upon  them;  and  that  it  was  the 
height  of  injustice  and  impolicy  to  take  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  for  distribution,  without  deducting  their  ex- 
penses, and  to  throw  tlie  lands  and  the  Indians  upon  the 
custom-house,  preventing  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and 
inflaming  those  discontents  of  the  Union,  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  friend  of  the  Union  to  allay.  Mr.  B. 
thought  these  views  ought  to  be  suiiicient  to  put  an  end 
to  this  bill;  but,  lest  they  might  not  be,  be  would  go  on 
to  present  another  view  of  it,  which,  on  the  principles  of 
its  authors,  on  the  ground  assumed  by  themselves  in  de- 
bate, ought  to  be  conclusive  of  its  fate. 

He  alluded  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.     The 
advocates  of  this  bill,  taking  their  position  upon  the  as- 
sumption  that  the  debt  of  the  revolution  being  paid,  and 
the  lands  which  liad  been  g^nted  by  the  States,  anil 
pledged  by  Congress  to  the  redemption  of  that  debt, 
being  released  from  tlieir  pledge,  they  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  sort  of  surplus  fund,  and  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  them.     This  assumption  of  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt,  though  true  in  the  sense  understood  by 
the  donors  of  the  land,  and  by  the  body  of  the  American 
people,  was  untrue  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  by 
the  friends  of  this  bill  in  the  support  of  other  bills.     The 
funded  debt  of  the  revolution  is  indeed  paid;  but  another 
debt  of  the  revolution  has  been  created  by  Congress 
which  had  not  yet  been  provided  for  by  the  levy  of  un- 
ascertained millions.     He  referred  to  the  revolutionary 
pensions.     Upwards  of  $5,000,000  will  be  payable  this 
year  on  that  head;  namely,  $4,417,555,  under  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  and  $931,000  under  former  acts;  making 
together  the  sum  of  $5,348,655.   This  enormous  pennon 
debt,  according  to  the  ar^ment  of  all  tliose  who  created 
it,  is  a  debt  of  the  revolution;  and  it  can  be  no  offence  to 
any  person  to  say  that  the  autliors  of  the  pension  debt, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  distribution  land  bill,  are  one 
and  the  same  party,  known  to  all  persons  as  the  high 
tariff  party.     The  period  of  paying  this  new  debt  cannot 
be  foreseen.  It  becomes  greater  instead  of  less.     Twelve 
months  ago,  the  number  of  pensioners  was  twelve  thou- 
sand; they  may  now  be  stated  at  thirty-six  thousand,  and 
increasing  every  day.    Upon  tlie  principles  of  the  distri- 
bution bill,  and  according  to  the  arguments  of  its  support- 
ers, the  division  of  tlie  land  fund  should  not  be  made 
until  this  new  debt  was  paid.     But  a  new  and  a  strange 
system  of  logic  has  been  adopted.     Because  the  lands 
paid  nothing  towards  the  extinction  of  the  true  revolu- 
tionary debt,  they  shall  pay  nothing  towards  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  new  one!    Because  the  custom-house  has  paid 
the  whole  of  the  old  debt,  and  has  supported  the  Govern- 
ment besides,  it  shall  now  pay  the  whole  of  the  new  debt, 
and  be  saddled  in  the  bargain  with  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the    lands,  and  purchasing  them  from  the 
Indians!     Could  any  thing  be  more  iniauitous  than  thls.^ 
more  false  to  its  own  professed  principles?  more  at  war 
with  the  professions  of^its  supporters?  more  calculated  to 
exasperate  all  the  States  which  are  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  and  which  are  to  see  their  demands 
answered  by  throwing  an  additional  burden  of  three  mil- 
lions upon  the  customs,  which  will  be  made  the  pretext 
for  keeping  up  six  millions  of  duties,  and  may  be  the 
cause  or  preventing  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  not  only 
at  this  session,  hut  for  years  to  come? 

Mr.  B.  had  hoped  that  this  bill  would  not  have  been  re- 
newed at  this  time.  There  were  grave  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be.  This  was  an  expiring  Congress;  the  last 
session  of  the  last  Congress  under  the  census  of  1820,  just 


rights  that  «U  idea  of  profit  from  the  •lands  ought  to  be  I  ready  to  give  way  to  the  new  and  full  representation  of 
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the  people,  founded  upon  the  census  of  1830,  and  to 
whom  It  more  properly  belonged  to  talk  of  settling'  a 
question  of  this  magnitude.     The  new  States,  so  vituly 
affected  by  this  bill,  had  a  right  to  expect  its  postpone- 
meat  untU  they  were  fully  represented {  and  could  not 
regard  this  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  as  taking 
an  undue  advantage  of  them,  in  the  moment  of  their 
weakness,   and  before   their  new    strengfth    could    be 
brought  into  action.     The  Southern  States,  so  anxious 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  had  certainly  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  if  there  was  no  reduction  of  duties,  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  act  to  fasten  and  perpetuate  their  bur- 
dens upon  them.    But  there  was  another  reason  which 
he  chiefly  relied  upon  to  keep  off  this  bill  at  the  present 
time;  it  was  the  alarm  which  it  created  amdng  our  red 
brethren  of  the  forest,  recently  translated  to  the  west 
of  the  Missifisippi,  under  the  pledges  of  this  Government 
that  they  were  to  remain  forever  undisturbed  in  the  new 
homes  provided  for  them  in  that  remote  region.     These 
people  are  now  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm  and  appre- 
heoaion.  They  dread  a  new  encroachment  of  th«  whites— 
a  fresh  demand  for  cessions  of  land.     The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  just  read  at  the  table,  states  the  ex- 
istence of  this  alarm.     Whence  its  origin^     Whence  the 
dread  that  this  Government  is  to  break  its  faith  in  the 
pledge  for  an  undisturbed  possession  in  the  v^ry  moment 
of  giving  that  pledge  ?    it  is  in  this  bill,  and  in  that  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  in  which  every  acre  of  the  land  pledf^d  forever 
to  the  Indians  for  their  permanent  home  is  claimed  as  the  | 
property  of  the  United  States;  its  quantity  calculated  at 
near  a  billion  of  acres!  its  value  computed  at  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars!  and  the  whole  claimed  as  a  fund  for 
distribution  among  the  whites!  in  the  division  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  they  were  to  be  employed  for  five  hun- 
dred  yean!     No  wonder  they  are  alarmed;  and  that 
alarm  being  now  known  to  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  also 
luiowo  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  in  the  Georgia  con- 
troversy, it  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  that 
postponement  of  this  measure,  which  the  rights  of  the 
new  States,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  old  ones,  have  in 
▼ain  solicited.    But  the  expectation  is  vain.     The  bill  is 
not  delayed;  it  is  pressed;  it  is  pushed;  an  impatient  ma- 
jority calls  for  its  enactment;  the  high  tariff  party  are 
united  for  it,  and  as  ardent  for  the  spoils  of  the  West  as 
they  have  been  for  those  of  the  South.    The  West  must 
defend  itself.     The  rules  of  debate  have  not  yet  been  al- 
tered so  as  to  stifle  discussion,  thoueh  attempted  to  be  so 
altered  at  the  last  session  in  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.     The  minority  can  still  speak;  the  Sena- 
tors  from  the  young  States  can  still  plead  the  cause  of 
their  constituents;  and  it  becomes  their  duty  to  proclaim, 
Irom  this  elevated  theatre,  the  evils  of  a  measure  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  by  their  votes. 

Mr.  B.  then  went  over  many  prominent  objections  to 
tlic  bill,  briefly  touching  upon  those  which  had  been 
dwelt  upon  by  other  speakers,  and  enlai^ng  upon  those 
only  which  had  been  least  attended  to. 

He  first  looked  into  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  6o  what  this  biU  assumed  to  do,  namely,  to  ex- 
ercise unlimited  power  over  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands*  and  the  application  of  their  proceeds.  This  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  claim  of  power  over  this  particu- 
lar ^>eciesof  property  he  exposed,  and  exploded  at  once, 
by  reciting  the  very  next  words  in  the  clause  relied  upon. 
The  advocates  for  the  clum  rested  upon  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  authorized  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  it.  Mr.  B.  showed  that 
the  very  next  words  after  territory  were  "other  proper- 
ty;" so  that  all'the  power  conferred  by  the  clause  over  the 
public  lands  was  also  conferred  over  every  other  species 
of  property.    Prirate  lands  acquired  from  individuals  in 


payment  of  debts,  forts,  ships,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  houses  for  the  public  service,  buildings  of 
every  kind — ^all  came  under  the  clause  of  *<  other  proper- 
ty;" and,  according  to  this  new  version  of  the  power  of 
Conmss,  mi^ht  be  divided  out,  given  away,  or  sent  to  the 
black  colony  m  Africa,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  majority  in  any  Congress  for  tlie  time  being.  Bank 
stock  was  property;  the  United  States  held  seven  millions 
of  that  stock  in  the  Bank  United  SUtes.  Why  not  divide 
it  out?  Why  not  put  it  into  the  land  bill?  It  would  make 
a  division  worth  having:  a  million  of  dollars  for  New 
York;  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  Pennsylvania; 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  Ohio;  and  a  few  far- 
things for  such  petty  corporations  as  Missouri  and' Dela- 
ware. Money  was  property;  and  it  was  «  oUier  property,*' 
for  it  was  not  land;  then  why  not  assume  an  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  power  over  iXL  the  money  in  the  treasury, 
and  deal  it  out  also  in  a  distribution  bill?  There  will  be 
six  or  seven  millions  of  surplus  this  year;  what  a  dazzling 
prize  it  would  make,  added  to  the  Bank  stock!  Two 
millions  for  New  York;  a  million  and  a  quarter  for  Penn- 
sylvania; eight  hundred  thousand  for  Ohio!  What 
Senator  could  venture  to  vote  against  such  munificence 
to  his  State,  to  his  empty-coffered  State,  loaded  with  in- 
ternal improvement  debt,  and  grinding  her  people  with 
taxes  to  pay  it?  It  would  acquire  a  bold  Senator  not  to 
finve  the  vote;  and  a  population  of  heroic  yirtue  not  to 
dismiss  him  if  he  did. 

Mr.  B.  scouted  this  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  over 
the  public  lands.  He  was  astonished  that  any  Senator 
from  the  Wfest  should  broach  a  doctrine  so  derogatory 
and  so  insulting  to  the  new  States.  According  to  this 
unlimited  power,  not  only  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
might  be  distributed,  but  the  lands  tliemselves.  The 
entire  territory  of  the  new  States  might  be  bestowed  as 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  held  in  perpetuity  by  owners  in  fee, 
and  nothing  but  tenants  admitted  to  reside  in  the  States. 
They  might  never  be  disposed  of  at  all;  Congress  might 
hold  them  as  a  reserved  treasure,  too  precious  to  be  used 
by  the  present  generation;  thus  defrauding  the  State  of  its 
taxes  and  population.  Congress  was  the  trustee,  and 
not  the  owner  of  the  lands.  It  was  her  duty  to  dispose 
of  them,  and  to  dispose  of  them  for  objects  known  to  the 
constitution .  The  lands  ceded  by  the  States  were  given  not 
for  division,  but  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and 
Congress  showed  this  to  be  its  sense  of  the  gift  by  imme- 
diately pledging  them  to  that  object;  those  acquired  from 
Fi-ance  and  Spain  were  immediately  pledged  by  Congress 
to  the  same  obj  ect.  These  pledges  showed  the  sense  w  hich 
successive  Congresses  entertained  of  their  duties,  as  well 
as  their  powers  over  this  property.  The  grants  of  land 
to  the  new  States,  and  the  five  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales,  so  often  mentioned,  all  turned  upon  a 
different  principle^K>n  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  being  a  great  landholder  in  the  new  States, 
and  paying  no  taxes,  working  on  no  roads,  free  from  all 
the  contributions  of  other  landholders  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  deriving  benefit  from  their  im- 
provements, was  bound  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to 
her  means,  to  the  same  objects.  The  expressions  caught 
at  in  the  President's  message,  to  justify  an.  unlimited  as- 
sumption of  power  over  the  land^  would  justify  no  such 
thing.  Their  import  is  shown  by  the  context,  by  what 
immediately  follows,  and  recommends  them  to  be  sold 
for  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  reimbursement  of  their  cost  and  charges. 

Mr.  B.  trusted  that  he  had  shown  the  fallacy  and  ab- 
surdity of  this  assiypiption  of  unlimited  power  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  knds;  he  next  undertook  to  show  the 
unconstitutionality  of  dividing  the  lands,  or  the  proceeds, 
among  the  States.  He  held  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  dividing  out  the  lands  themselves,  and  the  money 
which  WAS  received  from  them;  and  no  difference  be- 
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tween  dividing  this  money,  and  any  other  money  that 
was  found  in  the  treasury.  He  knew  of  but  two  ways 
for  Congress  to  find  its  powers  in  the  constitution:  first, 
by  an  express  grant;  secondly,  by  an  implicatiou  derived 
from  an  express  gfrant,  and  founded  in  necessity  and  pro- 
priety for  the  execution  of  the  g^nt;  and  he  utterly 
denied  that  there  was  an  express  grant  to  make  this  dis- 
tribution, or  any  grant  of  power  whatever  to  which  the 
distribution  could  be  necessary  and  proper. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  tlie  primary  conception  of  this  bill — 
its  distributive  principle— is  unconstitutional;  its  specific 
enactments,  and  selection  of  objects  for  the  apphcation 
of  the  distribution,  are  so  many  separate,  distinct,  and  ac- 
cumulated instances  of  constitutional  violation.  The  as- 
sumption of  State  debts  was  a  new  and  portentous  attack 
upon  the  sanctitjr  of  that  instrument;  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  earned  a  corrupt  temptation  along  with  it. 
States  in  debt  could  only  consult  their  necessities,  not  the 
constitution,  when  the  means  of  paying  their  debts  were 
exhibited  to  them  from  the  fedend  treasury.  The  prac- 
tice once  begun,  it  would  be  immaterial4br  what'  purpose 
the  debt  was  created.  The  present  assumption' is  for  a 
class  of  debts  which  the  wildest  latitudtnarian  never  pre- 
tended could  come  under  the  federal  expenditure^  It  is 
internal  improvement,  not  national,  but  local,  to  the  State 
in  which  they  were  made;  such  as  a  State  Legislature 
directs  for  the  benefit  of  counties,  parishes,  and  section^ 
divisions  of  its  territory.  The  appropriation  for  general 
education  was  a  new  attempt  to  violate  the  constitution 
at  a  point  at  which  it  had  been  successfully  defended  for 
forty  years.  The  application  of  the  federal  funds  for  the 
support  of  a  free  negpro  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was 
now  for  the  first  time  seriously  attempted.  It  implied 
the  right  of  Congress  to  apply  those  funds  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves;  for  the  rignt  to  remove,  and  provide  for 
the  free  blacks,  could  only  be  appurtenant  to  the  right 
to  make  them  free.  It  implied  the  right  to  stretch  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  over  the  continent  of 
Africa;  to  make  it  cover  two  continents,  and  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  people;  to  make  it  what  the  enchanted  tent 
was  in  the  Arabian  Nights— n  thing  so  small  that  it  mieht 
be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  yet  so  expansible 
that  it  might  be  stretched  over  the  court  and  army  of  the 
Great  Mog^l. 

Passing  from  these  constitutional  objections,  which  he 
barely  enumerated,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  dilate  upon  those 
which  applied  to  its  policy  and  expediency.  At  the  head 
of  this  list,  he  placed  the  peculiar  character,  or  compo- 
sition, of  the  bill  itself.  It  was  a  compound  of  ingredients, 
containing  something  to  suit  every  palate.  Lands  and 
mone^,  roads  and  canals,  free  schooU,  and  high  schools, 
relief  to  debtors,  emancipation  and  colonization  of  slaves! 
Such  was  the  carvo  with  which  it  was  freighted!  It  came 
into  the  Senate  chamber,  with  money  in  every  clause,  to 
pay  its  wav  through,  as  the  souls  of  the  damned  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx,  with  money  in  hand  to  pay 
their  passage  into  hell.  The  surly  Charon  never  refused 
a  soul  that  had  the  money;  in  this  polite  assembly,  so  mu- 
nificent a  bill  cannot  be  turned  out  of  doors.  Gentlemen 
might  turn  themselves  out  of  doors  if  they  did.  A  hue 
and  cry  might  be  raised  against  them  if  they  deprived 
their  constituents  of  such  large  doueeun.  It  was  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  bill  must  operate  upon  the  imagination  of 
members;  seduction  on  one  hand,  terror  on  Uie  other. 
To  accept  the  allotted  portion  might  be  to  pierce  the 
constitution,  like  the  robe  of  Cxsar,  with  the  stabs  of 
twenty  daggers;  to  reject  it,  might  be  to  jeopard  the 
occupation  of  these  curule  chairs,  so,  dear  to  the  pos- 
sessors, and  so  hardly  regained  when  one  time  lost.  It 
was  wrong  to  put  members  to  choose  between  such  alter- 
natives. It  was  legislative  duress.  Morality  condemn- 
ed it;  purity  recoUed  from  it;  Senatorial  dignity  should 
repel  it. 


Mr.  B.  next  proceeded  to  lay  open  the  true  character 
of  the  bill,  which,  he  said,  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
Senate  under  a  false  name,  and  covered  with  a  veil-^a 
veil  too  thin  to  hide  its  woolly  head  and  iron  heart.  It 
was  a  tariff  bill!  calculated  to  keep  up  the  scale  of  high 
duties,  and  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  country.  Its 
high  tariff  character  was  proved  by  its  origin,  for  it  ema- 
nated from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures;  it  was  prov- 
ed by  its  supporters,  for  every  high  tariff  Senator  was 
for  it;  it  was  proved  by  its  effects,  for  its  passage  would 
put  au  end  to  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties.  Far 
and  wide,  in  Cong^ss  and  out  of  Congress,  it  is  hailed 
as  a  high  tariff  measureass  a  part  of  the  American  system! 
and  to  be  defended  and  supported  by  all  the  advocates  of 
that  system.  All  the  high  tariff  States  are  for  it.  Their 
Legislatures  have  adopted  it.  Thtir  memorials  to  Con* 
gress  enforce  and  demand  it.  Listen  to  one  of  them. 
Let  the  Secretary  read  the  last  that  came  in— the  memo- 
rial fh>m  the  Vermont  Legislature. 

The  Secretary  read: 

<*  Whereas  there  exists  in  the  country  an  organized  and 
powerful  opposition  to  the  system  of  protection  to  domes-, 
tic  industry  and  enterprise,  usually  denominated  the 
**  American  system,"  which  has  heretofore  been  consi- 
dered the  settled  policy  of  the  Government:  and  whereas 
a  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties,  to  an 
extent  destructive  to  the  leading  interests  of  this  portion 
of  the  Union,  was  made  by  the  bead  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, sanctioned  by  the  Executive  of  the  General 
Government  himself,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which 
proposition  may  be  renewed  under  the  same  auspices: 
Therefore — 

'^Mesohftd,  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  be  recjuested,  to  oppose  any  and 
every  modification  of  the  tariff  laws  which  shall  have  any 
tendency  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  efficiency  as  a  system 
of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures  in  their  various 
branches. 

**Jie9oloed,  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  aid  in  procuring  ap- 
propriations for  such  works  of  internal  improvement  as 
shall,  in  their  opinion,  be  of  general  and  national  im- 
portance. 

''Reaohedt  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their  endeavors 
to  procure  a  re-charter  of  tne  present  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  subh  powers  and  provisions  as  they  shall 
deem  most  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  its 
institution,  and  most  conducive  to  tKe  general  welfare. 

*'  Raobiedi  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein.  That  our  Senators  be  instructed,  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives be  requested,  to  use  their  influence  and  tlieir 
votes  to  preserve  inviolate  the  integrity,  and  resist  all  en- 
croachments upon  the  authority  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  ensure  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  in  everv  department. 

*'JRaidved^  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein.  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  request- 
ed, and  our  Senators  instructed,  to  use  all  honorable  endea- 
vors to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  effec- 
tually protect  our  citizens  en^^aged  in  the  manufacture  of 
marble  from  foreign  competition. 

**Iluolvaif  The  Governor  and  Council  concurring 
herein.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our^Representatives  requested,  to  sustain,  by  all  proper 
means,  a  division  of  the  mcmeys  arinng  fh>m  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  con* 
tained  in  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  last  sesnon  of  Congress." 

Mr.  B.  reaurocd-  Here  it  is!  fuU  and  complete  proof— 
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all  the  way  from  Vermont.  The  land  bill  fairly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  American  system!  Last,  but  not  least, 
youngest,  but  not  weakest,  of  the  family  of  the  American 
system  I  Junior  brother  to  the  high  tariff,  internal  im* 
prorement,  re-cbarter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Georgia  mission- 
aries into  the  bargain,  if  they  had  not  played  out  their 
part  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  gone  home,  with  the 
pardon  in  their  hands,  the  month  after  the  election,  which 
they  refused  to  take  a  year  before  it. 

Mr.  B.  next  objected  to  the  distribution  itself,  as  a  fal- 
lacy, an  illusion,  and  a  deception.  It  was  to  divide  out 
certain  parcels  of  money  with  one  hand,  and  to  gather 
back  still  larger  parcels  with  the  other.  Fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  distributed  to  a  State 
from:  the  land  fUnd,  and  twice  or  thrice  that  amount  to  be 
taken  tnm  that  same  State  in  taxes  upon  salt,  iron, 
blankets,  flannels,  cotton  and  woollens,  and  all  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life.  Two  millions  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed from  the  land  fund,  and  three  millions,  by  the 
admission  of  the  high  tariff  psrty,  to  be  retained  in  its 
place,  in  duties  upon  imports.  A  retention  of  three  mil- 
lions of  duties  is  admitted,  but  every  body  knows  that  a 
pretext  will  be  found  in  this  retention  to  keep  up  the 
whole  surplus  revenue.  To  the  high  tariff  States,  then, 
this  distribution  is  a  double  bounty:  first,  in  giving  them 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands;  and,  secondly,  in  gfivingthem 
nx  or  eight  millions  of  additional  bounties  on  manufac- 
tures. To  the  anti-tariff  States  it  is  delusive  bait — 
insidious  cheat — to  beguile  them  with  farthings  while 
plundering  them  of  pounds. 

Mr.  B.  remarked  upon  the  preliminary  distribution  of 
12^  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  as  a  falsification  of  the 
whole  argument  on  which  the  bill  rested.  That  ar- 
gument was,  that  (he  lands  belonged  to  all  the  States; 
that  all  were  equally  interested  in  them;  that  this 
was  a  brosd-bottomed,  equal,  comprehensive,  universal 
system  of  exact  justice  to  every  one,  in  opposition  to  par- 
tnJ  and  interested  legislation  in  favor  of  a  few;  and  im- 
mense credit  was  arrogated  to  themselves,  by  the  authors 
of  the  bill,  for  the  impartiality  of  their  conduct  in  this 
heroical  vindication  of  universal  rights.  This  was  the  ar- 
gument; and  what  is  the  fact^  Why,  a  preliminary  dis- 
tribution of  12i  per  centum  to  a  few  States,  and  then  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  remainder,  making,  as  these  very 
diampions  of  exact  and  universal  justice  themselves  de* 
clareo  on  this  floor,  a  division  of  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  to  the  seven  new  States!  Thus  the  argument  is 
falsified;  and  fh>m  under  this  falsification  the  truth  peeps 
out,  that  this  preliminary  distribution  is  a  bribe  to  the  new 
States  to  induce  them  to  take  the  bill — a  bribe  with  their 
own  money,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  pillage  and 
devastation  of  the  high  tariff  States! 

Mr.  B.  denounced  the  bill  as  un&ir,  partial,  and  unjust, 
in  several  particulars.  First,  in  not  admitting  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  the  two  great  donors  of  land  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  preliminary  division  of  12^  per  cent. 
on  the  sales  made  of  the  lands  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  Secondly,  in  admitting 
Maine,  Maaaachusetts,  and  Connecticut  to  come  in  for  an 
equal  share  with  other  States,  without  accounting  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  which  they  had  retained,  and  were 
now  selling  for  their  own  bene§t — lands  from  which  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  were  now  deriving  at  tlie  rate  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve in  Ohio,  from  which  Connecticut  created  her  school 
fund  of  near  two  millions  of  dollars.  Thirdly,  in  putting 
all  the  States  upon  an  equality  with  respect  to  internal  im- 
provement, when  it  was  well  known  that  a  few  favored 
States  bad  received  millions  for  that  object,  and  others 
nothing;  and  when  the  plainest  principles  of  justice  re- 
quired the  deficiency  to  be  made  Up  to  the  neglected 
States  before  the  general  distribution  should  commence. 


This  bill,  so  far  from  making  up  the  deficiencies,  in  fact, 
goes  on  to  increase  the  inequality,  by  giving  the  most  to 
thoee  which  have  had  must;  stuffing  and  cramming  the 
States  which  have  been  gorged,  and  dribbling  crumbs,  to 
those  which  have  been  famished. 

Mr.  B.  condemned  the  rule  of  distribution — ^that  of  po- 
pulation-—«s  false  and  unjust  in  its  application  to  a  system 
of  internal  Improvement.  The  extent  of  the  roads  and 
canals,  and  not  the  number  of  people  in  the  State,  was 
the  true  rule  of  distribution  in  such  a  case.  A  large  State 
would  require  long  roads,  although  it  mifj^ht  have  but  a 
thin  population;  a  small  State  would  require  but  a  short 
road,  be  its  population  ever  so  rreat.  Population  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  true  rule  of  distribution  where  money 
was  to  be  divided  for  individual  benefit,  and  each  person 
was  to  have  his  own  share  for  his  own  purposes;  but  in 
the  case  of  roads  and  canals,  the  number  of  people  was 
not  only  not  the  true  rule,  but  was  the  reverse  of  the  true 
one;  for  dense  population  implied  a  rich  level  country, 
where  artificial  roads  were  least  wanted,  and  easiest  made; 
thin  population,  a  poor,  mountainous  country,  where  such 
roads  are  most  wanted,  and  least  means  for  making 
them.  Again:  roads  and  canals  will  last  forever;  they 
are  not  limited  in  their  use  to  people  of  this  day;  they  are 
for  distant  ages  and  remote  posterity.  If  we  looked  to ' 
population  at  all,  it  should  be  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
the  present;  it  should  be  to  the  States  as  they  would  be 
when  their  limits  were  full.  This  would  give  the  size  of 
the  State  as  the  rule  of  distribution,  and  would  substitute 
territorial  extent  for  population — a  rule  which  would  work 
peculiarly  right  in  this  case,  because  it  would  give  most  to 
the  States  which  had  best  right  to  receive  most,  and  the 
greatest  need  for  it,  namely,  to  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
which  gave  five  of  the  new  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  new  States  themselves,  which  would 
be  so  cruelly  exhausted  to  raise  the  money  for  the  rest. 

Mr.  B.  argued  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  new  States.  It  was  an 
allowance  tor  the  damage  they  were  about  to  suffer  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  was  a  most  inadequate  and 
insufficient  compensation  even  for  the  pecuniary  damage 
they  would  suffer.  Counting  the  pecuniary  damage  alone, 
it  would  require  fifty 'per  cent,  to  make  it  good.  There 
was  fiAy  per  cent.,  in  a  moneyed  point  of  view,  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  amendment  which  was  proposed 
to  it;  which  amendment  passed  the  Senate  three  years 
ago,  and  would  pass  Congress  at  this  time  without  the 
least  difficulty,  had  it  not  been  for  this  bill.  The  bill 
keeps  up  the  price  of  the  land  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents;  the  amendment  reduces  the  price  to  one  dollar 
per  acre  to  general  purchasers,  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  to 
actual  settlers.  Now,  observe  the  practical  operation  of 
the  two  plans.  By  the  bill,  a  State  will  receive  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  in  the  dollar  upon  the  sales  within  her 
limits;  by  the  bill  she  will  save  twenty-five  cents  per  acre 
on  all  the  sales  to  general  purchasers,  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  acre  on  all  the  sales  to  actual  settlers.  Upon  a 
sum  of  1100,000  the  State  would  receive  $12,500;  under 
the  amendment,  she  would  save  about  $50,000.  Mr.B. 
was  astonished  that  Senators  from  the  new  States,  who 
voted  for  this  bill,  and  without  whose  votes  it  could  "never 
pass,  should  make  such  bad  bargains  for  their  States. 
They  were  entitled  to  fifty  per 'cent.,  and  could  easily  get 
it  if  they  held  back  for  that  amount.  The  high  tariff 
party  would  take  the  other  fifty  with  thanks,  if  they  could 
get  no  more.  They  would  take  what  they  could  g^et,  if 
It  was  but  five  per  cent. ;  for  it  was  all  clear  gain  to 
them.  They  would  take  one  per  cent,  before  they  would 
miss  the  chance.  They  wanted  a  finger  in  the  pie;  and 
that  finger  once  in,  they  knew  that  they  would  quickly 
have  the  whole  pie,  dish  and  all,  and  the  pot  in  which  it 
was  cooked.  If  these  Senators  really  thought  they  couM 
make  no  better  bargain,  yet  there  was  one  thing  they 
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could  do;  they  could  put  off  the  bu^n  until  the  new 
States  were  fully  represented  under  the  new  census,  and 
when  Uiey  could  have  a  fair  chance  for  their  own  money. 

But  Mr.  B.  utterly  denied  that  the  damage  to  the  new 
States,  from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  could  be  estimated 
in  money.  They  were  to-  receive  injuries  from  it  of  a 
kind  which  no  pecuniary  damages  could  compensate.  At 
the  bead  of  these  mischiefs  stood  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
for  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  land.  Its 
bare  introduction  had  entirely  changed  the  temper  of 
Congress,  and  converted  many  members,  who  were  the 
advocates  of  reduced  prices  for  years  past,  into  decided 
enemies  of  that  measure,  and  open  advocates  for  the 
distribution  system.  So  fkr  from  reduction,  an  increase 
of  the  price  was  certain  and  inevitable.  The  clause  put 
into  the  bill  to  restrain  future  Congresses  from  raising  the 
price  of  the  lands,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  remedy.  It  was 
adding  insult  to  injury.  It  implied  that  the  people  of  the 
new  States  were  silly  enough  to  believe  that  this  Congress 
could  bind  future  Congresses  by  its  laws;  that  this  Con- 
gress could  tie  the  hands  of  its  successors,  and  prevent 
them  from  altering  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  This 
.cunning  clause  was  put  in  to  delude  the  Western  people, 
and  blind  them  to  their  danger;  but  it  will  have  the  con- 
trary effect.  It  will  blind  no  man;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
open  his  eyes.  He  will  see  that  there  is  such  a  violent 
disposition  just  broke  out  to  raise  the  price  of  the  lands, 
that  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Go- 
vernment, found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  against  it;  and 
he  will  know  that  the  stipulation  is  void;  that  any  subse- 
quent Congress  may  rep^  any  part  of  the  act  it  pleases, 
and  substitute  anv  new  enactment  that  it  thinks  proper. 
That  the  price  of  the  lands  would  be  raised,  was  certain 
and  inevitable.  It  might  not  be  done  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  would  be  done  by  an  act  of  the  new  lords 
and  masters  of  the  West;  by  sending  out  agents  to  bid  at 
every  sale,  to  run  up  the  price  of  every  tract,  to  sue 
every  farmer  that  took  a  stick  or  a  stone  from  public  land, 
to  impound  the  cattle  and  hogs  that  eat  the  public  g^ass 
and  acorns,  and  to  pursue  the  women  and  children  who 
gathered  up  the  rotten  wood.  That  all  this  would  take 
place,  Mr.  B.  said,  could  well  be  known  from  looking  to 
the  laws  passed  b^  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  selling 
grass  and  rotten  timber,  and  prosecuting  trespassers  on 
their  public  lands.  He  had  once  read  these  acts  in  the 
Senate,  and  had  lately  seen  in  the  newspapers  an  instance 
of  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  they  were  executed,  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  man  for  two  acorns!  It  could  not 
be  supposed  that  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  when  they 
became  joint  owners  of  the  federal  lands,  would  be  more 
lenient  to  the  remote  settlers  of  the  West  than  to  their 
own  citizens;  and  thus  the  price  of  land  might  be  raised 
double  as  high  as  it  was  at  present,  without  the  formality 
of  an  act  of  Congp'ess. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  advocates 
of  the  bill  to  raise  the  price  of  lands,  Mr.  B.  referred  to 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  future  large  dividends  held  out 
in  the  argument,  namely, that  in  twenty  years  they  should 
have  six  millions  to  divide;  forty  years  hence,  twelve 
millions,  and  so  on;  the  sum  for  distribution  becoming 
greater  instead  of  less  fe^-five  hundred  years  to  come. 
Such  were  the  calculations  of  the  friends  of  the  bill;  and 
how  are  the  lands,  as  they  get  worse,  to  produce  more? 
The  first  choices  of  the  land  for  fort}*  years  past  have 
only  averaged  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum;  and  how 
could  the  refuse  produce  six  and  twelve  times  as  much 

ger  annum,  unless  it  was  bj?  running  up  the  prices,  either 
y  an  act  of  Congress,  or  by  combinations  to  bid  against 
the  settlers '  That  the  price  ought  to  be  reduced,  every 
body  knew.  Nobody  opposes  it  in  the  new  States  but 
old  speculator^  in  public  land,  and  new  speculators  in  land 
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scrip,  and  some  politicians  who^ye  taken  a  crooked 
view  of  their  own  and  of  the  public  interest.  Reductioo* 
so  as  to  adapt  the  price  to  the  quality,  is  the  voice  of  the 
West;  and  that  voice  has  been  h^tfd  on  this  floor  by 
memorials  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Hiasouriy  Alabama,  Mi» 
sissippi,  and  Louiriana.  The  people  of  these  Statfs  know 
that  a  reduction  and  graduation  of  the  prices  of  the  land 
ought  to  take  place;  and  they  know  that  Congress  knows 
it;  for  the  official  reports  of  the  registers  and  receiversp 
showing  the  inferior  quality  and  low  value  of  the  unsold 
lands,  is  known  by  the  people  of  those  States  to  be  in  the 

Eossession  of  Congress.  They  know,  besides,  how  fresh 
inds  are  selling  in  the  State  of  Maine,  under  the  laws  of 
that  State,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  one-half 
the  one-fourth,  and  the  one-tenth  of  what  Congress  de- 
mands for  her  refuse  lands  in  the  West.  Here  is  a  list  of 
actual  sales  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  year  1828,  which 
shows  the  price  at  which  that  State  disposes  of  her  own 
land  to  her  own  citizens,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  new  States  of 
the  West. 

SaUi  of  public  land  at  Bangor,  in  Maine,  1828. 

20,000  acres,  at  40  cenU  per  acre. 
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It  was  not  only  a  reduction  of  prices  which  was  called 
for  by  the  West,  and  which  this  bill  would  forever  pre* 
vent,  but  donations  also.  Every  Government  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modern,  republican  and 
monarchial.  Christian,  Mahometan^  and  Pagan,  had  made 
donations  of  land  to  their  poorer  citizens.  The  Roman 
republic  always  did  it,  giving  a  double  quantity  to  fathen 
of  families  who  had  three  children,  or  more;  tne  Mexican 
and  South  American  republics  are  now  all  doing  it. 
Great  Britain,  though  a  monarchy,  is  now  doing  it  on  our 
borders,  in  Canada.  She  makes  a  donation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  to  poor  settlers,  with  fiuming 
implements  to  cultivate  it,  seed  grains  to  sow  it  the  first 
year,  and  a  cow  and  a  calf  to  commence  a  stock  of  .cat- 
tle. This  is  the  conduct  of  a  monarchy—- of  that  monarchy 
whose  dominion  we  threw  off,  assigning  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  doing  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  eighth 
clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  King 
had  raised  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  public 
lands.  How  sadly  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
men^«onirasts  witli  the  liberality,  wisdom,  and  justice  of 
all  these  nations!  How  much  wiser  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample in  making  donations  to  poor  settlers!  How  much 
wiser  to  adopt  the  patriotic  recommendation  of  President 
Jackson,  to  Abandon  the  idea  of  deriving  revenue  from 
these  lands,  and  look  to  the  freeholders  which  may  be 
formed  upon  them  as  the  true  wealth  and  riches  of  the 
country. 

The  next  g^eat  injury  to  accrue  to  the  new  States  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  Mr.  B.  showed  would  be  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  grant  of  pre-emption  rights  on  equitable 
terms.  He  stated  that  an  immense  number  of  meritori- 
ous citizens,  generally  of  small  property  and  young  fami- 
lies, had  seated  themselves  on  the  inferior  qualities  of  the 
public  lands,  on  tracts  of  second  or  third  rate  land,  such 
as  was  not  worth  the  Government  price,  and  had  made 
beneficial  improvements  with  a  view  to  purcliase  the  land 
when  able  to  do  so.  The  labor  bestowed  upon  this  land 
fi*equently  gave  it  double  or  treble  the  value  which  it  bad 
before;  and  it  had  been  the  equitable  policy  of  Congress, 
heretofore,  to  allow  pre-emption  rights  to  such  settlers^ 
whereby  they  saved  their  own  labor  and  improvements. 
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The  wlM>le  of  this  meritorious  class  would  now  be  sacri- 
6ced;  no  |>re-enpti<m  rights  would  be  allowed  them; 
their  homes  would  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder;  heart- 
less speculators  and  the  agents  of  the  old  States  would  bid 
a^nst  the  cultivator  of  the  earth  for  his  own  sweat  and 
his  own  labor,  and  would  turn  his  family  out  of  the  house 
that  he  had  built,  and  chase  himself  away  from  the  fields 
which  he  had  cleared.  A  clause  in  the  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public  Ljinds  proposed  to 
secure  these  settlen,  and  let  them  have  their  iiomes  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre.  That  clause  is  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  distribution  bill.  Not  only  the 
clause  itself  is  opposed,  but  the  whole  class  of  citizens  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  are  personally  assailed,  and 
represented  as  knaves  who  would  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  vagabonds  to  whom  lands  would  be  of  no 
value— men  who  would  get  their  lands  by  fraud  and  per- 
jury, and  then  part  with  them  for  nothing.  Surely  it  was 
enough  to  deprive  these  meritorious  settlers  of  their  labor, 
without  deprtying  them  also  of  their  characters.  It  was 
wrong,  on  this  elevated  theatre,  to  defame  such  men  in 
order  to  deny  tbem  justice.  It  increased  the  bad  opinion 
which  our  Northeastern  brethren  entertained  of  the  West^ 
em  population,  and  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
.  West  in  all  time  to  cpme. 

Prevention  of  emigration  to  the  new  States  was  the  next 
great  evil  to  which  Mr.  B.  adverted,  and  he  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  high  tarifT  party,  in  regard  to  Western  emi- 
gntion,  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  preventing  emigfration  to  the  American  colonies 
before  the  revolution.  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence:  "  He  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose 

refuHDg  to  pass  laws  to  encourage  their  mig^ration  thither, 
&nd  rainng  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands;" 
and  held  that  they  were  just  as  true  of  the  high  tariff 
party  at  thb  time,  (which  controlled  the  legislation  of 
Congress,}  as  they  were  of  the  King  in  1776.     He  refer- 
red to  the  memorial  of  the  high  tariff  national  convention, 
presented  at  the  last  session,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the 
advocates  of  the  distribution  bill,  for  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion.    They  were  all  united  in  the  idea  that  emigration  to 
the  new  States  was  too  rapid;  that  it  ought  to  be  checked; 
and  that  keeping  op  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  deny- 
ing settlement  rights,  and  refusing  donations,  was  the 
most  elTcctual  way  to  check  it.     He  denouneed  this  whole 
scheme  of  checking  emigration  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
freemen,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  as  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  West.     Tyranny  was  tyranny,  whetlier  it  came 
from  a  King  or  a  Congress;  prevention  of  emigration  was 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  whether  intended  to  check 
the  gfrowth  of  colonies  or  of  States;  to  furnish  old  Eng- 
land with  sailors  and  soldiers,  or  New  England  with  work- 
hands  in  factories;  and  the  withholding  land  from  the  hand 
of  the  cultivator  was  a  violation  of  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  God,  whether  withheld  by  titled  monarchs  or 
joint- stock-manufacturing  companies.     Two  other  clauses 
in  the  bill  he  pointed  out  as  insults  to  the  people  of  the 
new  States,  namely,  the  clause  which  forbids  future  Con- 
g-resses  to  appropriate  less  than  $80,000  per  annum  to  the 
surrey  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  clause  which  permit- 
ted the  said  future  Congresses  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands.     Such  cUuses,  like  that  against  raising  the  price, 
could  only  be  bottomed  on  the  supposed  ig^iorance  of  the 
Western  people-- a  peint  on  which  the  framers  of  the  bill 
would  find  themselves  wofully  mistaken.     Future  Con- 
greases  would  do  as  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the 
restrictions  or  permissions  of  this  one.     Why  not  reduce 
the  price  of  lands  now,  instead  of  patting  in  a  nugatory 
pennisMon  for  a  future  Congress  to  do  so?    Why  insert 
such  an  idle  and  useless  provision,  except  to  delude  the 


Indignity  to  the  States,  and  assumed  authority  over  their 
domestic  legislation,  was  another  point  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  B.  He  referred  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  require 
ed  the  States  to  use  the  distributed  fund  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  and  employed  the  imperative  word 
*<  shall"  with  respect  to  that  use.  It  was  the  language 
of  a  superior  to  an  inferior— of  an  empire  to  its  province 
— of  a  State  to  its  county— of  a  county  to  its  parish.  It 
was  the  language  of  the  master  to  his  servant;  and  if  any 
State  accepted  money  on  these  terms,  it  accepted  the 
price  of  its  own  degradation — the  wages  of  its  own  sub- 
mission to  federal  cuctation.  If  distributions  for  internal 
improvement,  for  education,  for  State  debts,  for  free 
negro  colonization,  or  for  any  other  derignated  object, 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  not  by  acts  of  Cong^ress,  but  by 
compacts  with  the  States,  that  it  would  be  done.  The 
obligation  of  the  new  States  to  apply  three  per  cent, 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals,  was  an  obligation  voluntarily  assumed 
by  the  States  in  compacts  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  were  not  regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  acts  of 
Congress.  This  bill  proposes  to  add  thirteen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  to  that  fund,  by  law,  and  to  order  its  applica- 
tion to  specified  objects.  Compacts  were  the  true  mode 
of  creating  that  fund;  they  are  still  the  true  mode  of  In- 
creuing  if.  It  is  the  only  mode  which  is  compatible  with 
the  independence  of  State  legislation — Mr.  B.  would  not 
say  State  sovereigntv — ^that  phrase  is  the  watchword  of 
a  new  argument;  and  he  would  put  it  to  all  who  contend- 
ed for  the  rights  of  the  States  to  say,  if  this  attempt  to 
impose  obligations  upon  the  States  by  act  of  Congress, 
instead  of  inviting  them  to  assume  these  obligations  by 
voluntary  compacts,  is  not  tlie  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
attempts  ever  made  upon  those  rights,  because  covered 
with  the  disguise  of  beneficence,  and  accompanied  by  the 
seductive  temptation  of  money  .^ 

Mr.  B.  commented  upon  an  expression  often  used  in 
this  debate  by  the  friends  of  the  bill;  it  was  the  expression 
**  settle;*'  and  referred  to  the  land  question,  and  the  in- 
ternal improvement  question,  which  it  was  assumed  this 
bill  would  adjust  and  regulate.  He  thought  it  a  very 
l^ratuitous  use  of  the  phrase.  With  respect  to  internal 
improvement,  it  proposed  no  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  could  make  none.  The  whole  question  was  left 
open  to  Congress  to  go  on  forever,  as  it  had  done  for 
many  years  past,  with  sectional  and  partial  appropriations. 
A  compact  with  tlie  States,  by  which  Congress  would  bind 
itself  to  make  no  appropriations  for  new  ob^cts,  and  the 
% tatc^  would  bind  themselves  to  apply  such  limited  amount 
of  surplus  revenue  as  they  woula  consent  to  receive  to 
objects  of  internal  improvement,  was  the  only  mode  short 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  could  settle  it.  In 
another  sense,  he  said  the  word  ''settle,"  as  it  applied  to  the 
lands,  was  unfounded  in  fact;  for  it  only  proposed  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  to  last  for  five  years;  and,  so  far 
from  settling  any  thing, would  actually  bring  up  the  whole 
subject  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  with  the  next 
periodical  approach  of  the  Presidential  election.  He  in- 
sisted that  this  was  not  the  Congress  to  settle  the  land 
question.  The  next  Congress  would  be  the  proper  one, 
when  the  new  States  would  be  fully  represented,  and 
when  the  people  should  have  had  time  to  read  and  consi- 
der the  President's  message. 

Mr.  B^  said,  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
this  bill  was  to  pass,  and  was  to  be  received  by  the  whole 
Union  with  unbounded  applause.  He  thought  otherwise, 
both  as  to  its  passing  and  as  to  its  favorable  reception . 
No  distribution  bill  had  ever  yet  got  through  Congress. 
Many  had  been  attempted,  and  all  had  failed.  He  in- 
stanced the  repeated  attempts  to  divide  the  public  lands 
for.  education;  the  attempts  to  divide  five  millions  of  reve* 


people  with  unfmmded  hopes,  and  make  them  acquiesce  nue  among  the  States;  the  proposed  distribution  of  the 
in  this  ruinous  bill  ^  {bank  bonus  at  the  last  session.     The  distribution  now 
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proposed  was  infinitely  more  obnoziotts  than  any,  or  all 
put  together,  that  had  preceded  it,  and  might  share  the 
same  iate.     The  sints  were  against  it.     Few  yoices,  and 
those  few  entirely  of  the  high  tariff  school,  are  raised  for 
it  on  this  floor.     All  the  Senators  who  opposed  it  last  year 
have  met  the  approbation  of  their  constituents.     The 
great  State  oFKew  York  did  not  condemn  her  late  Sena- 
tor, [Mr.  Mabct,]  now  her  Governor,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  immense  distributive  portion  which  was  prcmered  to 
her;  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hill]  hu 
not  been  condemned  for  rejecting  the  douceur  offered  to 
the  granite  State;  on  the  conti*ary,  his  vote  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  an  immense  majority  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State;  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  opposed  the  bill, 
[Mr.  TiPToir,]  has  been  re-elected,  maugre  the  120,000 
acres  of  land,  the  preliminary  division  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  the  subsequent  pro  rata  division  with 
the  other  States.    He  himself  [Mr.  B.]  had  again  been 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  his  State,  although  it  had 
been  carefully  spread  in  all  directions  that  he  hsid  depriv- 
ed her  of  a  gif^  of  500,000  acres  of  land,  and  two  Ur^e 
dividends  of  money.    Not  a  single  State  had  nused  its 
voice  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but' those  which  cried  out  at  the 
same  time  for  more  tariff,  and  which  saw  in  this  bill  the 
three-fold  gratification  of  keeping  up  at  least  three  mil- 
lions of  unnecessary  import  duties,  checking  emigration 
to  Uie  West,  and  laying  that  great  region  under  contribu- 
tion for  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

The  duration  of  this  bill  was  a  point  to  which  Mr.  B. 
invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  had  upon  its 
title  the  feature  of  limitation;  it  was  to  divide  for  a  limit- 
ed time  the  proceeds  of  the  sales;  and  a  section  in  the  bill 
specified  this  time  at  five  years.  But  what  was  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it?  Why,  that  twenty  years  henc^  this 
bill  will  produce  six  milUons  of  dollars  for  division;  and 
forty  years  hence  it  will  produce  twelve  millions;  and  five 
hundred  years  hence.  Congress  would  still  be  engaged  in 
levying  money  from  the  new  States  and  giving  it  to  the 
old  ones.  Thus,  the  nominal  limitation  was  a  deception — 
a  false  light,  and  a  delusive  hope,  to  lure  the  new  States 
into  the  power  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  bind  them 
eternally,  when  pretending  to  make  a  mere  temporary 
arrangement  for  five  years  only. 

Mr.  B.  had  examined  most  of  the  obnoxious  features  of 
the  bill,  but  there  was  one  feature  which  could  not  be 
passed  with  the  incidental  notice  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  it.    It  was  that  provision  which  proposed  a  dona- 
tion of  land  to  six  of  the  new  States.     The  brief  history 
of  these  land  donations  was  in  the  knowledge  and  the 
memory  of  the  Senate.  Congress,  heretofore,  aad  g^nted 
one  million  of  acres  of  land  to  Ohio  for  roads  and  canals, 
and  nearly  half  a  million  each  to  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama,  for  the  same  purpose.    All  these 
grants  were  made  upon  the  universally  understood  princi- 
ple, that  the  United  States,  as  a  great  landholder  in  these 
States,  pacing  no  taxes,  working  on  no  roads,  and  having 
the  use  of  all  the  State  roads  tor  her  mails  and  troops, 
was  bound  to  contribute  to  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country.     The  reason  which  applied  to  Ohio  and  the 
other  named  States,  applied  with  equal  or  greater  force 
in  behaJf  of  Missouri,  Missisnppi,  and  Louisiana,  each  of 
which  bad  immense  quantities  of  public  lands  within  its 
limits,  and  had  never  received  either  donations  of  land, 
or  appropriations  of  money,  for  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement.    To  put  these  States  somewhat  on  a  footing 
with  the  others,  he,  (Mr.  B.)  at  an  early  period  of  the 
last  session,  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  grant  to  Missouri 
half  the  quantity  of  land  which  Ohio  bad  received;  the 
Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  added  amend- 
ments to  make  equal  grants  to  their  respective  States; 
and  in  this  form  the  bill  received  the  fiivorable  considera- 


page  358,)  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  chiefly  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  distribution 
bill,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  friends  of  that  bill, 
incorporated  with  it«  and  additional  g^nts  allowed  to 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  make  up  their  quantities  eij^ual  to 
half  a  million  each.     The  distribution  bill,  thus  freighted 
with  the  Missouri  bill,  passed  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  brought  forward  again  at 
this  session  with  the  Missouri  bill  in  it,  although  he  (Mr. 
B.)  had  again  introduced  it  as  a  separate  measure.    To 
all  this  proceeding  Mr.  B.  expressed  his  strongest  con- 
demnation.  His  bill  was  a  separate  measure,  resting  upon 
its  own  merits,  no  way  dependent  upon  the  distribution 
bill,  and  entitled  to  its  separate  consideration  and  decision, 
as  the  grants  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  had  been  sepa- 
rately decided.     To  put  it  into  tlie  distribution  bill,  was 
to  entangle  it  in  the  fate  of  a  bill  with  which  it  had  no 
connexion,  and  by  which  it  had  been  delayed  in  its 
passage  for  a  year,  and  mtg^t  be  delayed  as  much  longer. 
'It  was  also. to  layhim*under  the  necessity  of  voting  aninst 
his  own  bill,  as  he  could  not  take  it  in  company  with  the 
distribution  bill;  and  thus  furnish  a  topic  for  electioneer- 
ing ag^nst  him  in  his  State — a  topic  which  had  been  freely 
used,  but  without  any  effect,  thanks  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  quickly  comprehended 
the  manceuvre,  axtd  thanks  to  tbdr  high  spirit,  which 
despised  it.     The  distribution  bill  is  now  ag;ain  depending 
with  all  these  grants  of  land  in  it,  and  must  have  an  effect 
upon  its  passsge — perhaps  be  the  means  of  getting  it 
through.     One  Senator,  at  least,  the  gentleman    from 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  PourDXXTxa,]  who  advocates  the  distri- 
bution bill,  lays  great  stress  upon  this  donation  of  half  a 
million  of  acres  to  his  own  State,  and  seems  to  dread  the 
censure  of  bis  constituents  if  he  should  lose  the  chance 
of  securing  so  large  a  grant,  though  certainly  he  ought  to 
be  the  last  person  to  found  an  argument  of  self-alarm  on 
that  circumstance,  as  it  was  on  his  own  motion  that  this 
g^nt  to  his  State,  and  the  other  States,  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  distribution  bill.     Another  reason  why  that 
Senator  should  not  be  uneasy  is,  the  known  facts,  just 
mentioned,  that  these  separate  grants  had  substantially 
once  passed  the  Senate,  when  the  bill  containing  them 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading;  that  they 
had  afterwards  passed  as  a  part  of  the  distribution  bill; 
and  the  sense  of^  the  Senate  having  been  thus  shown  in 
their  favor,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  passage  in  a 
separate  bill;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  admitted  that 
they  were  put  into  the  distribution  bill  for  the  purpose, 
of  creating  an  interest  to  carry  it  through — an  admisnon  so 
derogatory  to  the  Senate, that  it  could  not  be  believed  until 
it  was  recorded, 

Mr.  B.  made  an  animated  appeal  to  the  Senate  against 
tiie  corrupting  tendencies  of  the  distributive  system.     He 
rapidly  traced  its  ruinous  efifect  upon  the  Roman  elections, 
from  the  small  beginning  when  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship would  procure  distribution  of  the  public  corn  to  the 
poorer  class  of  voters,  down  to  the  time  when  tlie  aspi- 
rants to  the  imperial  diadem  openly  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  support  of  the  prsetorian  cohorts,  and  pro- 
mised each  soldier  so  many  pounds  of  gt>ld  out  of  tlie 
public  treasury  for  his  vote.     He  warned  the  Senate  not 
to  commence  such  a  system  in  this  America.  Its  inevitable 
tendency  was  to  run  into  the  gulf  of  corruption,  and  to 
put  up  the  highest  office  of  the  republic  at  auction  sale. 
If  the  voters  once  condescended  to  receive  disti'ibutions, 
whetiier  from  a  public  or  private  fund,  the  next  step 
would  inevitably  be  to  look  out  for  the  hand  that  could, 
and  would,   distribute  most.     Private  fortunes,  in  this 
country,  could  not  furnish  the  means  of  lavishing  bene- 
factions on  millions  of  voters;  the  public  funds  could  alone 
do  it;  and  he  called  upon  all  considerate  men  to  say  where 


tion  of  the  Senate;  was  ordered  to  its  third  reading;  was  the  practice  would  stop,  if  it  once  began ^ 


eng^roised,  and  actually  read  a  third  time,  (see  Journal, 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  B.  took  occanon  to  present  the  true 
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question  which  was  now  at  issue.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  taking*  the  lands  from  the  old  States  by  the  new  ones. 
No  such  idea  existed  in  the  new  States.  It  took  no  root 
among  the  people  when  brought  forward  by  some  indiri- 
duals  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  then  discountenanced, 
as  unfounded  in  itself,  and  prejudicial  to  the  new  States. 
To  charge  the  new  States  with  a  'design  to  seite  upon 
these  lands,  in  order  to  justify  the  old  States  in  seizing 
.  upon  tliem  themselves,  was  to  aggravate  injustice  by 
calumny.  The  true  question  was  one  of  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  Unas,  and  a  graduation  of  the  price 
according  to  the  quality.  This  is  what  the  new  States 
demand;  it  is  what  President  Jackson  recommends;  and 
it  is  what  the  Comnuttee  on  Public  Lands  report  in  their 
amendment.  The  question  lies  between  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  the  distribution  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures;  between  the 
plan  which  would  make  the  lands  pay  their  ovrn  expenses; 
which  would  dispose  of  them  to  toe  people  on  equitable 
terms;  which  would  fill  the  new  States  with  freeholders, 
and  give  them  in  a  reasonable  time  the  use  of  all  the 
territory  within  their  limits  for  cultivation  and  taxation, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  forever  drained  of  their 
money  to  be  expended  in  another  quarter;  the  question 
'  lies  between  this  wise,  patriotic,  and  republican  plan  on 
one  side,  and  between  an  unwise,  unjust,  and  anti>renub- 
lican  plan  on  the  other  side,  to  throw  the  expenses  of  the' 
lands  and  the  Indians  on  the  custom-house  revenue;  to 
keep  up  many  millions  of  unnecessary  revenue  on  im- 
portsy  to  the  discontent  and  peril  of  the  Union;  to  fill  the 
new  States  with  tenants,  and  the  old  ones  with  paupers; 
to  make  the  new  States  the  everlasting  tributaries  of 
countless  millions  to  the  old  ones;  and  to  gorge  the  high 
tariff  States  with  the  spoils  of  the  West  after  having  long 
fattened  them  upon  the  spoils  of  the  South.  This  is  the 
question  now  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and  if  the  bill  is 
not  driven  through  at  this  session,  it  will  be  the  question 
be£ire  the  oppressed  part  of  the  American  people — a 
question  in  which  thej  will  have  justice  and  Jackson  on 
their  side;  and  in  which  victory  will  be  true  to  them,  if 
they  are  not  &lse  to  themselves. 

The  question  beings  on  the  fourth  and  last  section 
of  the  amendment,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, under  certain  circumstances,  to  discontinue  and 
alter  land  districts — 

Mr.  BLACK  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  so  as  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  discontinue  offices,  instead  of  making  it  a  duty  obliga- 
tory upon  him.  This  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreea  to. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  section  as  amend- 
ed, and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Cbsrobers,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot, 
Frelin|^uysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight, 
Nsudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,8pragtte,  Tipton,Tomlinson,Wilkins.— 37. 
'  NAYS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  ^langum.  Miller,  Moore,  Bo- 
bifison.  Smith,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  White,  Wright.— 17. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  the  substitute  report- 
ed bjr  the  Committee  on  the  Public  I^nds,  (in  lieu  or  the 
original  bill, )  providing  for  a  reduction  of  the  price,  and 
granting  pre-emptions  to  actual  settlers  on  tlie  public 
lands;  and  was  negatived,  as  follows; 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum, 
Monre,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  White,  Wright.— 17. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clayton, 
Dalhu,  Dudley,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen, 
HoliDo,  Johnston,  Knight,  Miller,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggtes,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague, 
Tomlioson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Wilkin8.-*26. 


So  the  substitute  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTON  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
fif^h  section,  by  striking  out  the  specific  quantities  of 
lands  granted  to  the  States  named,  and  inserting  a  general 
proviso,  tliat  each  of  the  other  States  named  shall  have 
as  much  land  granted  as  will  make  each  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Ohio. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  asked  how  many  m'dlions  of  acres  this 
amendment  would  grant  away? 

Mr.  BENTON  replied  that  the  number  granted  to 
Ohio  was  one  million  six  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  EWING  explained  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  Ohio  had  received  so  large  a  grant. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  suggested  a  modification,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  mover,  and  made  a  few  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY  explained  his  reasons  for  opposing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KANE  briefly  supported  the  amendment,  whin 

Mr.  FORSYTH  moved  (at  5  o'clock)  that  the  Senate 
now  adjourn.    Negatived,  yeas  21 — ^nays  23. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Bxirroir. 

Mr.  MOORE  made  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  then  spoke  until  six  o'clock,  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

After  Mr.  BUCKNER  bad  concluded, 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn.  Lost, 
yeas  16— nays  20. 

Mr.  BENTON  then  addressed  the  Senate  in  support  of 
his  motion  to  amend;  after  which, the  question  was  taken, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  BUck,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  Moore,  Robinson,  Rug- 
gles,  Tipton. — 12. 

NAYS. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Freling- 
huysen, Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Miller,  Naudiun,  Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague, 
Tomlinson,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright.— 26. 

So  Mr.  B.'s  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOORE  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  requiring  that 
the  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Alabama  should  be  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Tennessee  and  other  nvers. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  MOORE,  and  oppos- 
ed by  Messrs.  KING  and  CLAY,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  BENTON  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  insert- 
ing, in  the  second  section,  a  provision,  that  before  any 
division  of  the  proceeds,  there  should  be  a  deduction  of 
all  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
of  contracts  made  with  the  Indians,  &c.  Rejected,  as 
follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,   Brown,    Buckner, v 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Robinson,  White,  Wright.— 14. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  CUyton,  Dal- 
las,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,Prenti8s, 
Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlin- 
son,  Waggaman,  Wilkins. — ^24. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  asked  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill  to  push  it  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  it  was  their  wish  to  do  this. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  tlien  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
second  section  by  striking  out  the  words  *'  colonization  of 
free  persons  of  color." 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  questioHt  in  which 
3ir.  FORSYTH,  Mr.  CLAY,  and  Mr.  CHAMBERS  took 
part. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  although  he  bad  betn  much  in« 
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Btructed  by  the  arguments  which  he  had  listened  to  in  the 
course  of  tlie  day,  still  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  man 
could  not  live  on  speeches' alone,  and  he  would  therefore 
move  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost. 
The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  Mr.  Foastth's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Dallas,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Moore,  Robinson,  Tipton,  Waggaman,  White, 
Wright.— 18. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dick- 
erson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frehnghuysen,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies, 
Seymour,  Sibbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Wilkins. — 21 . 

Mr.  MANGUM  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  the  re- 
strictions on  the  States,  and  asked  for  the  ^eas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered  ^and  the  question  bein^  taken,  was 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Forsyth,  Gruody,  Hendricks,.  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Robinson,  Tipton,  White,  Wright. — 16. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  CUyton,  Dick- 
crson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rob- 
bins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbce,  Sprague,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Wilkins.— 23. 

The  bill  being  then  reported  as  amended,  and  the 
amendments  concurred  in,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time. 

At  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 


Friday,  Jahuabt  25* 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS. 

«    Mr.  CLAYTON  rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.     The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  near  him,  [Mr.  Calhouit,] 
had  on  Tuesday  offered  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
powera  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  which  had 
been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next.     To 
these  resolutions  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee    [Mr. 
GmuKDT]  had  proposed  amendments,  which  were  printed, 
and  were  to  be  moved  again  whenever  the  original  reso- 
lutions should  be  considered.    These  amendments,  while 
they  declare  the  several  acts  of  Congress  laying  duties  on 
imports  to  be  constitutional,  and  deny  the  power  of  a 
■ingle  State  to  annul  them,  or  any  other  constitutional 
law,  tacitly  yield  the  whole  doctrine  of  nullification,  by 
the  implied  admission  that  any  unconstitutional  law  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  State  in  the  last  resort,  and  annulled 
by  the  same  authority.     He  dissented  from  this  doctrine; 
and  if  he  had  rightly  considered  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, it  became  his  duty  to  place  on  record  hb  own 
sentiments  and  that  of  the  State  he,  in  part,  represented, 
on  this  most  important  subject,  affirming  the  just  powers 
of  this  Government,  and  repudiating  the  whole  doctrine 
contended  for  and  asserted  m  the  resolutions  of  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina.    Differing  on  this  subject, 
as  he  formerly  had  in  debate  here,  from  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  he  knew  no  middle  ground  on  which 
they  could  meet,  no  point  of  concession  to  which  he 
should  be  willing  to  go,  short  of  a  full  recognition  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  asserted  in  the  re- 
•dution  be  was  about  to  offer.    He  then  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  read,  laid  on  the  table, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate: 

Buoktdt  That  the  power  to  annul  the  several  acts  of 
Congf^sss  imposing  duties  on  imports,  or  any  other  law  of 
Ite  United  States,  when  assumed  by  a  single  SUte,  is 
«*i«OBnpatiUe  with  the  eziiteii€«  of  the  Union,  contra^ 


dieted  expressly  b^  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unau- 
thorized by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and.  destructive  of  the  great  object 
for  which  it  was  formed;"  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States  are,  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  their  constitu- 
tion, one  people  and  a  single  nation,  having  delegated 
(uU  power  to  their  common  agents  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend their  national  interests  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
the  great  end  of  all  government — ^the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  ^overbed;  that  while  the  constitution  does  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all  the  States,  it  does  not 
secure  all  the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  any^ 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  rightfully  due,  as  it 
has  been  freely  given,  to  tlie  General  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  all  the  sovereign  power  expressly  ceded  to  that 
Government  by  the  constitution;  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  proper  and  only  tribunal  in 
the  last  resort  for  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority; 
that  resistance  to  the  laws,  founded  on  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  resist  oppression,  is  in  its 
nature  revolutionary  and  extra-constitutional;  and  that, 
entertaining  these  views,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
while  willing  to  concede  every  thing  to  any  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  can  be  yielded  consistentlv  with 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation,  will  not  fail,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  its  most  solemn  duty,  to  support  the 
Executive  in  the  just  administration  of  the  Government, 
and  clothe  it  with  all  constitutional  power  necessary  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  bill  appropriating,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,^  &c.  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  WILKINS  then  rose  and  stated,  that  hut  evening, 
when  some  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  public 
lands  bill  were  under  consideration,  several  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  absent.  He  was  willing  that  in  reference  to 
one  of  these  questions  a  fuller  expressk>n  of  the  sense  uf 
the  Senate  should  be  taken;  but  he  was  desirous  that  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  make  should  not  be  received  as 
indicating  any  change  of  opinion  on  his  part.  He  then 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  last  evening,  by  which 
the  Senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  words  *<  colonization 
of  free  persons  of  color." 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  the  point  of  order, 
and  then  on  the  propriety  ofthe  motion;  and  the  questioo 
being  finally  taken,  the  motion  was  decided  as  fbllows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner, 
Calhoun,  Forsyth^  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Moore,  Rives»  Robinson,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright 
—18. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Cky,  Clayton,  Dal- 
las, Dickeivon,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain^Poindex- 
ter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Webster  .<«— 27. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  then  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with 
instructions  to  strike  out  the  words  "  colonization  of  free 
people  of  color."    In  support  of  his  motion,  he  said 
many  <^  the  managers  of  the  Colonization  Society  are 
well  known  and  distin^ished.     At  their  annual  meeting 
there  had  been  an  evident  wish  manifested  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  society,  and  enfist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  behalf.    Two  of  our  most  ^Kstinguished 
citizens.  President  Madison  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
had  expressed  their  views  in  relation  to  the  Society.   The 
former  had  sun;ested  an  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  objects  of  the  society;   but  he  also  had 
doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  it»  and  had  pro- 
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posed  that  the  coostittttioii  diould  be  bo  altered  as  to  con* 
fer  the  power.  Mr.  Marshall  was  both  in  favor  of  the 
appropriatipn.s  and  deemed  it  now  constitutional.  But 
Mr.  F.  thought  there  was  a  general  impression  on  the 
minds  of  Congress  that  the  GoTcmment  does  not  possess 
the  power.  He  said  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  do  indi- 
rectly what  Congress  felt  it  had  not  the  power  to  do 
directly.  If  the  bill  pass,  what  will  follow?  The  Colo- 
nization Society  has  no  official  or  political  weight  or  im- 
portance; and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  their 
sending  out  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  colonists  to 
the  coast  of  AfHca?  Every  one  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  regard  to  it  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  I  desire 
that  it  may  not  be  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  thinks  it  will  perform 
wonders.    The  original  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  free 
people  of  color;  but  that  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
the  Government.     Now,  sir,  there  is  another  project, 
and  a  veiy  great  one;  one  that  is  to  command  the  approval 
of  all — the  civilization  of  Africa.     U  is  thought  thai  this 
can  best  be  done  by  means  of  colonies.     But  look,  sir,  at 
Liberia.     Here  I  have  a  map  of  the  territorial  property, 
of  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonization  Society 
of  the   city  of  Washington,  by  the  Rev.  J.   Ashmun. 
[Here  he  read  some  remarks  from  the  map,  on  the  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  the  society.]    Sir,  this  society  g^es 
beyond  the  [European  notion  ot  acquiring  jurisdiction. 
European  sovereignties  obtained  it  by  discoveiy  and  pur- 
chase; the  society  by  purchase  alone;  and  on  this  sole 
ground  of  sovereignty  they  were  actually  exerting  their 
authority  over  twenty  thousand  people,  and  expect  soon 
to  exert  it  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ^the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  which  the^  hold,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  by  thirty,  over  winch  their  jurisdiction 
extends.     Wars  have  been  waged,  and  blood  has  been 
lAied.    In  the  early  time  of  the  colony  it  was  attacked  by 
the  nativ^  and  three  hundred  were  killed.     The  agent 
of  the  society  has  waged  war;  tribes  and  towns  have  been 
conquered;  and  the  spoils  divided  among  the  victors.  Sir, 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  a  claim  would  have  been  made 
on  this  Government  for  damages.     If  the  colony  were 
now  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  resentment  which  it 
has  provoked,  no  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment could  hinder  its  destruction.     But  if  this  bill  pass, 
the  Government  will  be  involved  in  its  defence.     Europe 
will  not  allow  a  colony  in  Africa  thus  to  grow  up  and 
extend,  unmolested,  while  under  so  feeble  prohibition. 
They  will  wrest  it  from  the  society,  unless  Government 
interposes.    This  bill  is  a  commitment  of  the  Government 
to  protect  the  colony  against  all  the  world.     The  powers 
of  Ciovernment  were  granted  for  no  such  purpose.    Mr. 
F.  con<^iided  by  saying,  that  he  would  dwell  no  longer  on 
the  subject,  and  thtX  be  would  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  Government  to  do  indirectly  what  it  could  not 
do  directly. 

Mr.  TYLER  remarked  that  there  were  two  other  pro- 
positions quite  as  obnoxious  to  the  constitution  as  the  one 
which  had  been  noticed.  Conferring  on  States  the  power 
and  the  nieans  of  internal  improvement,  and  an  appro- 
priation, through  States,  to  education,  he  considered  as 
equally  unconstitutional.  If  one  was  stricken  out,  he 
was  in  favor  of  erasing  the  whole.  He  preferred  that 
discretionary  power  of  appropriation  should  remain  in 
the  States.  He  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  designating 
the  three  specific  objects  of  appropriation. 
Mr. FORSYTH  withdrew  his  motion. 
Mr.  CLAY  asked  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as  first 
to  consider  the  general  question  of  recommitting  at  all. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  inquired  whether  it  could  be  divided, 
under  the  circamstances  of  the  case. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  it  could.  A  brief  discussion 
ensued,  until  Mr.  CLAY  read  from  the  rules  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  deciston  of  the  President. 


On  the  question  of  recommitment,  there  were  yeas  20, 
nays  23. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  he  rose  to  move  the  post- 
ponement of  the  bill  until  the  first  Monday  in  December 
next.  In  makine  this  motion,  he  felt  tfait  the  subject 
was  one  of  very  deep  interest.  In  proposing  to  postpone 
it  until  the  next  session,  he  wished  to  be  understocKl  as 
intending  to  intimate  a  desire  on  his  part  to  use  whatever 
influence  he  might  have  to  adjust  a  question  which  had. 
already  produced  considerable  agitation,  and  which  roust 
continue  to  increase,  until  it  became  permanently  settled. 
He  could  not  yield  his  assent  to  the  mode  which  this 
bill  proposed  to  settle  the  agitated  question  of  the  public 
lands.  In  addition  to  severiu  objections  of  a  minor  cha- 
racter, he  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  leading 
principle  of  tlic  bill,  which  proposed  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  among  the  States.  He  believed  it 
to  be  both  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  He  could  not 
assent  to  tlie  principle,  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  dena- 
tionalize the  public  funds.  He  agreed  that  the  objection 
was  not  so  decided  in  case  of  the  proceeds  of  lands,  as  in 
that  of  revenue  collected  from  taxes  or  duties.  The 
Senator  firom  Ohio  had  adduced  evidence  from  the  deed 
of  cession,  which  certainly  countenanced  the  idea  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands  might  be  subject  to  the  distri- 
bution proposed  in  the  bill;  but  he  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  the  argument  was  solid  or  conclusive.  If 
the  principle  of  distribution  could  be  confined  to  tlie 
proceeds  of  the  lands,  he  would  acknowledge  that  his 
objection  to  the  principle  would  be  weakened. 

He  dreaded  the  force  of  precedent,  and  he  foresaw 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  example  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  would  be 
urg^d  as  a  reason  for  distributing  the  revenue  derived 
from  other  sources.  Nor  would  the  argument  be  devoid 
of  plauttbility.  If  we,  of  the  Atlantic  States,  insist  that 
the  revenue  of  the  West,  derived  froih  lands,  should  be 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  States,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  interior  States  should,  in  like  manner, 
insist  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  the  great 
source  of  revenue  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Should  such  a 
movement  be  successful,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  nature  of  Cfovemment,  that  nothing 
would  more  certainly  endangper  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  The  revenue  is  the  power  of  the  State,  and  to 
distribute  its  revenue  is  to  dissolve  its  power  into  its 
original  elements. 

AH  must  see  and  deplore  the  conflict  of  interest  which 
had  £pH>wn  up  under  the  system.  In  the  West,  there  is 
the  great  question  of  the  public  lands.  In  the  South,  that 
of  free  trade'.  In  the  East,  the  tariff,  or  the  protection  of 
those  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  existing 
system  of  taxation .  So  there  must  be  added  a  question  of 
a  "more  general  nature,  but  not  much  less  important.  He 
referred  to  the  currency.  The  most  unthinking  must  see 
that  these  great  distracting  questions  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  itself.  He  knew  not  that  it  could 
survive  their  shocks,  but  was  satisfied  that  its  security 
would  require  an  early  adjustment. 

As  to  the  particular  question  under  consideration,  he, 
individually,  would  preier  an  adjustment  founded  on  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to  opening  the 
great  arteries  of  inter-communication  between  the  parts  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  States  where  the  lands  arc 
situated  are  more  particularlv  interested.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  that  would  be  impossible .  The  whole 
South,  and  particularly  the  State  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  represent,  had  insuperable  constitutional  objections, 
which  ought  to  be  respected.  They  could  not  be  over- 
come but  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  He  had 
been  of  opinion,  for  several  years,  that  the  wisest  course, 
under  our  existing  difficulties,  would  be  to  convene  the 
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stockholders — to  call  a  meeting  of  the  States  in  conven- 
tion— the  very  power  which  formed  the  system,  and  which 
alone  had  adequate  authority  to  terminate  these  dangerous 
conflicts.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  course  was  too 
rational  io  be  adopted;  that  passions  and  prejudices  were 
too  strong,  at  this  moment,  to  act  deliberately  on  this  great 
subject.  Still,  he  did  not  despair — time  and  reflection 
might  do  much;  and  as  there  could  not  be  much  danger 
from  a  delay  of  a  few  months,  he  had  made  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  subject  until  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  when  he  would  be  prepared  to  use  his  hearty 
co-operation  to  bring  the  subject^  if  possible,  to  a  satis- 
fikctory  adjustment. 

Mr.  CLAY  objected  to  the  postponement.  He  saw  no 
sufficient  reason  for  it.  The  Senate  had  been  occupied 
for  weeks  in  carrying  the  bill  thus  far;  and  if  it  were  now 
postponed,  there  was  no  prospect  that  December  next 
would  present  circumstances  any  more  fiivorable  fur  its 
passage  than  those  of  the  present  time.  If  the  Senate 
should  watt  for  a  convention  of  the  States,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator,  for  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
public  lands,  he  feared  it  would  be  long,  very  long,  be- 
fore tliis  bill  would  pass.  [Mr.  Calbovit  assented.]  The 
Senator  thinks  that  the  Union  cannot  be  preserved  under 
such  evils  as  this  bill  is  calculated  to  bring  upon  the  coun- 
tvy.  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  Union. 
It  is  bound  together  by  every  consideration  of  ^principle 
and  mutual  advantage.  The  susvestion  of  the  Senator 
itself  requires  that  the  bill  should  ^  on  this  session.  It 
is  felt  every  where  that  no  question  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  public  lands;  and  it  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  important.  Sir,  I  conmtulate  you,  the  Senate, 
and  the  country,  that  an  amicaole,  propitious, '  and  just 
settlement  is  in  prospect,  of  this  great  question. 

Mr.  C.  inquired  how  this  question  would  be  settled 
next  December?  By  appropriating  the  whole  land  reve- 
nue to  the  purpose  of  mternal  improvement  ?  But  tlie 
Senator  himself  had  said  that  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
question  would  never  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Soutli. 
Vrhat  new  mode  of  adjustment  does  he  propose  ?  Sir, 
let  us  take  these  great  and  important  (Questions  one  by 
one,  and  dispose  of  them  in  succession,  without  confusion. 
The  subject  of  the  public  lands  is  now  before  us;  let  us 
settle  it  now.  This  bill  may  merge  itself  in  internal  im- 
provement; and  if  it  pass,  it  ma^  also  settle  that  other 
great  question.  Every  consideration  of  peace  and  harmo- 
ny urge  us  to  alla^  divisions  now,  and,  above  all  others, 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  says  the  bill  is  unjust.  1  should  like  to  hear 
from  him  in  what  respect  it  is  unjust.  He  says  it  u  dan- 
gerous. Sir,  we  will  endeavor  to  place  this  subject  on 
safe  ground .  Both  last  session  and  this,  particular  care 
was  taken  to  restrain  the  scope  of  the  bill.  It  cannot  be 
applied  lo  a  distribution  of  the  general  revenue.  But 
even  if  it  could,  the  precedent  is  already  established.  The 

eractice  of  such  distribution  of  the  general  revenue  has 
een  coeval  with  the  Government.  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  general  acquiescence  of  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  that  it  may  go  to  the  House  to  meet  its  &te.  I 
regret  any  disposition  unnecessarily  to  retard  its  progress. 

The  question  of  postponement  resulted  as  follows:  Yeas 
21— Nays  24. 

The  bill  was  then  psssed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell, Chambers, C lav,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  E|pring,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hend- 
ricks, Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Buggies,  Seymour,  Sikbee,  8prague«  Tomlin- 
son,  Waggamati,  Wilkins — 24. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Cal- 
houn, Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill«  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Moore,  Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  Tyler, 
White,  Wright— 20. 

Tho  Senate  adjourned. 


MoirsAT,  Javuabt  28. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Senate,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  proceed' 
ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Calhouit,  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Generid 
Government  when  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  SUtes. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  and  also  the  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Grvndt  by  way  of  amendment  or  substi- 
tute therefor.     When 

Mr.  MANGUM  rose  and  stated,  that  it  was  on  his  mo- 
tion,  some  dys  ago,  that  these  resolutions  had  been 
postponed,  and  made  the  order  for  tonlay.     The  motives 
which  had  governed  him,  in  making  the  motion  at  that 
time,  operated  on  him  at  this  moment  to  make  a  further 
postponement.    He  could  not  perceive  thatlhere  was  any 
good  which  was  likely  to  arise,  either  to  the  country,  or 
to  the  individual  State  which  was  immediately  concerned, 
from  the  present  discussion  of  the  momentous  principles 
which  were  involved  in  these  resolutions,  and  the  only 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  create  an  excitement  misshie- 
vous  in  its  tendency,  and  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be 
anticipated.     It  had  been  his  hope  that  before  this  time 
there  would  have  been  a  salutary  action  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  which  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  necesnty  of  any  hasty  action  of  this  branch  on  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance.     With  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity,  he  had  hoped  that  the  measure 
now  pending  in  the  other  House  would  have  been  by  this 
time  brought  to  a  happy  result;  and  that  by  this  result  the 
discontents  whicli,  in  a  particuUr  manner,  existed  in  one 
State  of  the  Union,  and  which,  in  a  less  degree,  prevuled 
in  many  others,  would  have  been  conciliated  ana  soothed 
into  harmony.     He  was  aware  that,  in  a  certain  quarter, 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  press  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  to  bring  to  a  conclii«on,the  vital  question  which 
now  agiut^d  the  people.     But  having,  as  he  believed  he 
had,  accounts  of  tne  movements  in  that  quarter,  on  which 
he  could  place  the  most  implicit  reliance,  he  entertained 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  ground  to  apprehend  any 
dangerous  movements.     He  still  continued  to  hope,  for 
he  yet  preserved  his  confidence  in  the  good  feeling,  the 
justice,  and  the  conciliating  dispoation  of  Congress,  that 
the  bill  now  pending  in  the  other  House  would  be  passed 
without  further  delay,  and  that  thus  tranquillity  would  be 
substituted  for  the  discontents  which  were  now  so  preva- 
lent; and  cherishing  this  hope,  he  intended  now  to  move 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  these  resolutions 
and  the  amendment  until  Thursday  next,  and  to  make 
them  the  special  order  for  that  day.     He  would  state  at 
this  time,  that  if  there  should  have  been  no  special  action 
in  the  House  upon  this  subject  before  that  time,  be  should 
then  be  induced  to  move  a  further  postponement  of  the 
resolutions  for  a  few  days.     He  therefore  expressed  his 
hope  that  they  who  were  understood  to  be  the  personal 
friends  of  the  Executive  would  make  exertions  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  peaceful  issue,  by  urging  the  progress  of 
the  bill  which  was  now  pending;  and  that  they  would  not, 
bv  pressing,  at  this  moment,  topics  of  so  momentous  a 
character,  evince  a  disposition  to  prevent  the  other  branch 
from  having  ample  time  for  full  deliberation  and  diacua- 
sion.     He  did  not  intend,  by  his  motion,  to  cut  off  debate, 
or  to  prevent  the  final  action  of  Congress  on  the  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  on  all  the  great  subjects  which  had  now 
been  submitted  for  legislative  deliberation.  He  would  now 
move  the  postponement  which  he  had  indicated;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  accede 
to  his  proposition,  and  still  to  evince  a  disposition  to  trust 
that  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  love  of  peace  and  of 
union,  would  operate  in  Congress  with  such  force,  thai 
all  these  exciting  questions  would  be  setUed  to  the  satia- 
faction  and  happiness  of  all.    He  then  moved  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  ana  amend- 
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ments,  and  to  make  them  the  special  order  for  Thunday 
next. 

Mr.  FOOT  saggested  to  the  Chair  that  there  had  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clattov]  an- 
other Bet  of  resolutions,  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment «>ffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  which 
were  also  ordered  to  be  printed.  He  uked  for  the 
reading  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  rose,  and  requested  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  postpone,  in 
order  to'allow  him  the  opportunity  of  offering,  by  way  of 
amendment,  the  resolutions  which  he  had  already  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

Mr.  MAN6UM  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  GamfST,  by  inserting  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Senate  on  Friday  last.  He 
express^  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  motion  to  post- 
pone; snd  one  of  his  reasons  for  this  ac<^uiescence  was, 
that,  standing  among  the  resolutions,  if  this  subject  were 
now  to  be  ti&en  up  for  discussion,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
give  way  at  one  o'clock  to  the  special  order  of  the  day; 
and  he  wished  that  a  debate  so  important  in  its  character 
should  be  uninterrupted . 

Mr.  MANGUM  now  renewed  his  motion  to  postpone. 
In  doing  this,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  would  not  suppose  that  he  had  any 
deaar^  to  give  the  g^-by  to  his  resolutions,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  being  s&mitted  for  the  solemn  deliberation  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  then  rose  and  said,  that,  for  one,  he 
was  disposed  to  allow  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
to  select  their  own  time  for  the  consideration  of  these  re- 
solutionsi  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  would 
be  entirely  uncling  to  interrupt  any  arrangement  which 
mi^t  be  made  between  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  But  if  he  rightlv 
anderstood  the  motives  by  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carofina  had  avowed  himself  to  be  actusted,  the  very 
same  motives  which  now  operated  upon  him  to  move  the 
postponement  of  these  resolutions,  might,  in  ten  minutes 
more,  when  the  special  order  should  be  taken. up,  induce 
him  to  move  also  the  postponement  of  the  bill.    He  per- 
ceived that  he  did  not  misunderstand  the  object  of  the 
honorable  Senator;  and  if  tliat  gentleman  should  make 
such  motion  in  reference  to  the  bill,  he,  for  one,  would 
be  found  voting  in  opposition  to  the  motion.     It  was  his 
wish  to  go  at  once  into  the  consideration  of  these  import- 
ant topics,  and  not  to  shun  or  to  postpone  the  discussion. 
He  would  himself  prefer  that  tlie  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments should  be  made  the  special  order  of  jthe  day,  so 
that  they  might  be  taken  up  and  discussed  in  connexion 
with  the  bill  itself,  and  thus  the  widest  range  of  debate 
would  be  opened.     But  in  that  view,  also,  he  had  the  ut- 
most disposition  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.     Should  it  be  the  desire  of  tb^t 
gentleman  that  the  subjects  be  taken  up  for  consideration 
separately,  and  apart,  he  would  at  once  yield  his  own  in- 
clinations.    But  he  could  not  consent  to  postpone  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  until  Thursday.     If  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  desired  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions,  and  to  go  at  once  into  deliberation  on 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  gentleman  should  have  his 
vote  in  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  suggested  that  perhaps  the  object  of 
all  might  be  accomplished,  were  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  so  to  modify  his  motion,  as  merely  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
unt'd  to-morrow.  He  understood  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  signifying  his  assent  to  this  suggestion. 

But  before  be  resumed  his  seat,  he  had  to  make  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  an  act  of  justice-*- 
a  sheer  act  of  justice — which  he  had  a  right  to  claim  at  his 


hands,  that  he  would  withdraw  the  amendment  which  he 
had  offered  as  a  substitute  for  his  resolutions.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina,  acting  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  rights  reserved  to  her  by  the  constitu- 
tion, had  found  it  necessary  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  Preudent  of  the  United  States,  considering  the  State 
as  a  mere  mass  of  individuals,  assuming  to  exercise  rights 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  had  recommended  to 
Congress  the  adoption  of  certain  measures;  and  to  this 
recommendation  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
responded.  He,  standing  there  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  most  unworthy  to 
represent  her  at  such  an  awful  crisis,  had  submitted  a 
series  of  propositions,  with  a  view  to  brins^  the  true  ques- 
tion at  once  oefore  the  world.  He  had  arawn  up  these 
resolutions  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  language;  he  had 
not  admitted  a  proposition  which  was  not  true — he  did 
not  intend  to  say  merely  which  he  did  not  think  to  be 
true,  but  which  was  not  actually  true.  This,  then,  was  the 
plea  in  bar  which  he  had  put  in  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina.  He  had  interposed  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina  this 
plea  in  bar. 

He  had  interposed  the  constitution  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive — a  bill  which  he  viewed  as  worse  then  an 
abomination — a  bill  to  create  a  dictator,  to  erect  a  military 
despotism,  and,  let  it  be  disguised  as  it  might,  to  make 
war  upon  a  sovereign  State.  As  the  plea  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  bar  against  this  bill,  he  had  interposed  that  sacred — 
did  he  say  sacred? — No,  no,  that  despised  instrument,  the 
constitution,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  arrest  the  step  of 
unhallowed  power,  ana  bring  back  the  measures  or  the 
General  Government  to  thehmits  of  constitutional  right. 
And  how  had  he  been  met,  when  he  put  in  their  plea? 
Instead  of  being  met  bv  a  plain  aqd  manly  denial  of  the 
facts  stated  in  his  resolutions,  another  plea  had  been  put 
in,  in  opposition  to  his;  and  the  result  was,  that  they  must 
be  both  considered  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  and 
that  thus  his  propositions  would  not  be  disposed  of  in  re- 
ference to  the  single  principles  which  they  declared. 

There  never  was  an  individual,  however  culpable,  who, 
standing  in  the  situation  of  a  common  culprit,  whatever 
the  nature  of  his  crime,  was  not  allowed,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  put  in  his  own  plea.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
plea  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union  was  overlaid  by 
another  plea,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  judgment  on  its 
merits.  He  demanded,  therefore,  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  in  order  that  the 
Question  might  not  be  subjected  to  embarrassment  and 
aifficulty,  but  that  it  might  be  taken  on  the  facts  laid 
down  in  the  resolutions,  and  with  a  view  to  tJie  argument 
by  which  those  facts  were  to  be  sustained — facts  and 
arguments  which  were  so  clear  that  no  one  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt  respecting  them.  He  concluded  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  withdraw 
bis  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  that  he  never  in  his  life  had  felt  an 
unwillingness  to  do  an  act  of  justice;  but  that  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  was  an  act  of  justice,  must,  in  some  de- 
me,  be  decided  by  his  own  judgment.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  introduced  certun  resolutions 
which  coincided  with  the  particular  views  of  the  State 
which  he  represented. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  explained— -which  stated  the  views  on 
which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  acted;  and  which, 
if  true,  must  be  received  as  a  complete  bar  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  resumed,  stating  that  he  had  introduced 
his  views,  differing  from  those  uf  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the 
original  resolutions.    He  considcrrd  this  cuurse as  strictly 
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parUftmentaiy,  notwithstanding  the  objection  which  had 
been  urged  against  it  on  the  eround  of  justice;  and  on 
this  ground  a  demand  was  maae  upon  him  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  He  could  not  comply  with  this  demand 
at  the  moment,  but  he  was  willing  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration t  and  if  the  debate  on  the  resolutions 
were  postponed,  he  should  then  have  more  time  allowed 
him  for  reflection.  While  he  was  up,  he  begged  leave  to 
say  a  word  upon  another  subject.  This  measure,  which 
h»d  emanated  from  ^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary^  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  had  been  called  a 
repeal  of  the  constitution,  as  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
our  confederacy,  and  erecting  a  military  despotism  on  its 
ruins.  Such  was  not  the  &ct.  The  bill  was  a  pacific 
measure;  its  object  was  to  prevent  any  mischievous  colli- 
sions, to  prevent  brothers  Irom  shedding  their  brothers' 
blood,  apd  engaging  in  hostile  strife  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union.  Instead  of  denouncing  this  bill  as 
waging  war  with  South  Carolina,  it  would  be  much  wiser 
to'^o  at  once  into  deliberation  upon  the  bill,  and  to  ex- 
amine what  its  provisions  were.  The  committee  who  bad 
reported  it  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  demon- 
strate that,  instead  of  having  any  of  the  injurious* conse- 
quences which  had  been  charged  against  it,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  eolUsions  which  were  appre- 
hended, and  of  preventing  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  from  coming  into  hostile  conflict  with  the 
citizens  of  any  other  State.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  go  at  once  into  the  consideration  of  the 
,  subject,  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  committee 
had  mistaken  their  course,  and  had  adopted  measures 
which  would  lead  them  from  their  object.  This  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  the  proper  mode  of  action  for  the  Se- 
nate. He  would  w\m  to  see  the  resolutions  made  the 
order  of  the  daj  for  this  day;  they  would  then  be  taken 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  bill,  and  both  the  subjects 
would  be  discussed  together.  Such  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  most  correct  course.  But  he  would  not  be  drawn 
further  into  the  debate,  but  would  avoid,  as  he  always  had 
avoided^  premature  discussion. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  replied.  He  stated  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  a 
parliamentary  course,  but  he  was  compelled  to  withhold 
his  assent  to  its  justice.  When  the  original  resolutions 
and  the  amendment  were  under  consideration  together,  it 
would  be  out  of  order  to  separate  the  motion  to  strike 
out  and  insert.  That  motion  was  indivisible;  and  it  was 
his  wish  to  have  the  propositions  distinctly  and  separately 
considered.  As  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would 
only  say — God  deliver  him  from  the  operation  of  such  a 
bill!  It  offered  peace,  while  all  its  provisions  looked  to  a 
*  state  of  conflict.  It  proposed  to  arm  the  President  with 
all  the  military  and  naval  power;  and  it  further  proposed 
to  cloae  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  State.  It  thus  trampled 
tlie  State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  dust.  The  peace 
which  the  bill  offered  was  peace  coerced  by  power.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  really  desirous  of 

Seace,  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to  allay  the  prevailing 
iscontent,  the  way  to  his  object  was  a  plain  and  an  open 
one.  In  his  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
the  President  had  declared  the  existing  tariff  law  to  be 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  modified  to 
the  scale  of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment I'he  State  of  South  Carolina  had  asked  nothing 
beyond  this.  If  Congress  should  repeal  the  existing  law, 
and  reduce  the  scale  of  duties,  or  if  they  were  to  separate 
the  principle  of  protection  from  that  of  revenue,  and 
adopt  the  latter,  then  he  believed  that  there  woidd  no 
longer  be  heard  any  complaint  from  South  Carolina;  but 
that  she  would  cheerfully  acquiesce,  and  bear  her  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  These  were  the  two  modes  by 
which  the  existing  discontents  could  be  allayed,  and 
harmony  and  security  might  be  restored.     He  hoped  that. 


on  reflection,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  would  with- 
draw his  amendment.  But  if  he  would  not  consent  to  do 
this,  he(B€r.C.)  should,  at  a  proper  time,  move  an  amend' 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Tenne** 
see,  of  which  he  would  now  ask  the  reading. 

The  amendment  was  then  read;  slier  which,  it  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  desired  to  ask  permisnoo  of  the 
Senate  to  make  one  declaration  now,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  remembered  here  and  elsewhere.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  had  said  to-day,  and  the  col- 
league of  that  gentleman  had  made  a  similar  declaration 
some  days  before,  in  a  way  which  he  was  sure  they  had 
not  intended,  that  if  Congress  would  repeal  the  existing 
tariff  law,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  discontent  in 
South  Carolina.  Now,  he  wished  to  say,  that  he  had 
never  g^ven  the  least  atd  in  passing  the  tariff  law,  and  he 
was  perfectly  ready  now  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
law,  and  to  make  almost  any  modifications  in  the  scale  of 
duties,  although  he  might  no(^  perhaps,  be  able  to  goquiie 
so  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Soutti  Carolina  would  go. 
And  he  wished  now  distinc^v  to  say,  that  when  he  raised 
his  voice  for  the  measures  which  had  been  recommended 
and  reported,  it  would  not  be  because  he  was  in  fitvor  of 
the  tariff.  No,  he  abhorred  tlie  tariff.  But  it  was  in  be- 
half of  the  Union,  and  to  perpetuate  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  all  the  States,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  heard 
advocating  these  measures.  Whenever,  therefore,  it 
should  be  urged  i^inst  him  that  he  was  not  laboring  to 
bring  down  the  tariff  to  tlie  scale  which  was  recommend- 
ed  bjr  the  President,  and  to  remove  the  oppression  of  its 
provisions  from  the  shoulders  of  any^State  of  the  Union, 
it  would  be  an  unjust  charge.  It  had  been  remarked  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  biil  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  closed  the  ports  of 
South  Carolina.  To  that  remark  he  would  answer,  by 
asking  if  South  Carolina  had  not  legislated  the  United 
States  out  of  the  limits  of  that  Stale?  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  bring  back  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  by  a  constitutional  process  only.  The 
committee  might  have  gone,  perhaps,  too  far;  but  such 
was  their  object. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  tl)e  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see  had  asked,  «  Had  not  the  State  of  South  Carolina  le- 
gislated the  United  States  out  of  her  limito?"  He  would 
answer.  No!  not  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  State  dT 
South  Carolina  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  resort  to 
the  exercise  of  her  delegated  powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  her  reserved  rights.  She  had  looked  to  no 
object  beyond  the  defence  of  her  reserved  rights;  and 
what  were  the  means  which  she  had  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  of  these  rights?  Did  she  resort  to  force?  No. 
She  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  meet  process  by  pro- 
cess, and  in  this  peaceful  mode  to  offer  the  resistance 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  make.  And  afler  she  had  done 
this,  up  rose  th6  monstrous  giant  of  the  United  States, 
with  his  hundred  arms,  and,  stepping  forward,  declared 
that  he  would  put  down  that  resistance  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  superior  strength. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  then  obtained  the  floor.  Nothing,  he 
said,  could  have  been  mure  irregular  than  the  whole  of 
this  debate,  and  he  could  not  avoid  the  expression  of  his 
surprise  that  the  Senators  should  have  gone  so  far  from 
the  question.  The  question  before  Senate  was  simply 
as  to  the  Ume  to  which  the  resolution  should  be  postpon- 
ed, and  on  this  unimportant  question  gentlemen  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  rush  at  once  into  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subject.  If  Senators  were  disposed  to  act, 
as  there  seemed  to  be  some  indications  that  they  would, 
on  a  notion  of  policy,  that  the  first  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  injuring  a  measure  was  to  give  it  a  bad  name; 
that  the  first  principle  of  attack  was  to  controvert  before- 
hand, and  to  raise,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 
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a  cry  which  might  operate  on  ita  progrew,  and  afterwards 
proToke  its  echo  throughout  the  country;  ^eo  Uiey  had 
a  right  to  pursue  the  course  which  was  thus  indicated. 
But  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Uommittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
who  had  reported  thei>iU  whioh  was  the  special  order  for 
this  day,  could  not  remain  silent  in  his  seat  while  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  charged  him  with  haying 
assisted,  and  been  art  and  part  in  making  a  bill,  which  he 
had  designated  as  worse  than  an  abomination — a  bill  to 
create  a  dictator,  to  establish  a  military  despotism,  and 
the  like.  He  denied  that  such  was  tlie  fact,  and  he  pro- 
posed, at  a  proper  time,  lo  try  conclusions  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  point.  He  wished  in  no  degree  to  avoid 
such  a  conflict.  Nor  did  he  intend  to  utter  any  denun- 
ciations against  opposition  to  the  bill.  Whenever  it  should 
become  necessary,  he  would  be  ready  to  assign  .the  rea- 
sons wlucb  had  induced  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill. 
Bat  he  would  ask»  why  was  this  d'iscussion  to  be  precipi- 
tated? Why  was  it  not  postponed  until  the  proper  time 
for  brin£[ing  it  on?  A  bill  to  create  a  dictator,  to  esta- 
blish a  imlitary  despotism,  reported  by  one  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Hensite,  and  lie  a  member  of  that 
committee!  He  called  on  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina to  prove  the  allegations  h«  had  made.  He  called 
on  him  to  sustain  the  grav^  charge  which  he  has  thus 
thrown  out  in  the  fikce  or  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  bad  laid  it  down, 
and  with  an  Mr  of  sincerity  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
depreciate,  tliat  the  resolutions  whacb  he  had  offered 
contained  indubitable  facts.  Now  he  (Mr.  W.)  disputed 
these  facts,  and  he  woiUd  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  on  that  point.  [Mr.  Calsovh; — 
I  will  meet  it.]  He  denied  that  they  were  facts»  and  he 
should  be  happy  to  meet  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
roUna on  that  head.  But  when  that  gentleman  threw  out 
the  idea  that  no  one  could  deny  his  propositions,  he  took 
a  very  bold  ground,  and  narrowed  down  the  power  (^de- 
nial within  very  coiUined  limits.  To  assert  such  a  position 
was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  bis  own  infallibility.  The 
author  of  Uudibras  made  his  hero  see  truth.  He  (  Mr .  W. ) 
did  not  pretend  to  have  had  this  personal  acquaintance  with 
truthi  hut,  if  to  %  mind  as  humble  as  his,  the  features  of 
truth  were  ever  eshihited.  he  was  not  able  to  identify 
them  in  the  propositions  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  But  thero  would  be  a  proper  time  to  go  into 
this  discussion.  He  wished  to  see  that  time  arrive,  and 
be  was  prepared  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  diiwus* 
aion  of  the  hill.  Whenever  the  discussion  should  come 
on,  be  should  leel  it  incumbent  onlum  to  show  that  thero 
was  no  provision,  no  principle  contained  in  this  bill,  which 
was  not  in  strict  conrormity  "with  the  constitution,  and  in 
harmony  with  other  measures  which  liad  been  adopted 
by  the  Government.  And  if  it  were  properdin  tliis  oc« 
easipa  to  use  what  was  called  the  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
he  should  also  be  ready  to  show  that  thero  was  not  a  pro- 
vismi  contained  in  this  bill,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  first  section,  which  bad  not,  at  some  time,  roceived 
the  sanction  of  Sooth  Carolina  herself  But  of  that  he 
should  have  something  to  say  at  a  proper  time.  He  had 
risen,  intending  only  to  say  that  these  points  ought  not  to 
be  ^scttssed  beforohand,  and  that  this  bill  cmglit  not  to 
be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  a  common  criminal. 
The  right  of  the  crimhial  it  was,  to  be  beard  first,  then 
tried,  then  judged  of.  He  claimed  for  this  bill  that  it 
should  be  first  heard,  then  tried,  and  then  judged  off  and 
not  that  it  should  be  judged  of  without  tnal  or  hearing. 
He  repelled  the  chaige  that  the  bill  was  to  create  a  dicta- 
tor, to  establish  9,  mmtary  despotism,  and  to  refMal  the 
constitution,  and  emsfa  a^overoign  State.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  high  sounding  indictment;  but  he  called  on  the 
Senate  to  tiy  it,  and  not  to  receive  it  as  prored  without 
atrial. 

Mr.  CAl^HOUN  said  that  if  he  ponessed  the  wit  of  the 
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author  of  Hudibras,  he  would  not  think  of  employing  it 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  It  was  no  part  of  his  polic^^ 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  to  the  bill  a  bad  name  in 
advance  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  projudices  against  it. 
While  acting  in  defence  of  her  rights,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  been  cruelly  denounced  as  setting  herself  up 
in  wanton  hostility  against  the  General  Government,  as 
exciting  robellion,  and  intending  to  break  down  the 
Union}  and  her  sons  had  been  stigmatized  as  thutors.  It 
was  not  so.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  said 
that,  saving  the  first  section  (a  prudent  reservation)  all 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  had  at  some  time  rooeived  the 
sanction  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  not  so.  To  the  pe* 
culiar  perceptions  of  that  gentleman  such  may  appear  to 
have  been  the  hci,  inasmuch  as  he  rogarded  the  State  as 
merely  a  mass  of  individuals — a  body  of  smugglers,  per- 
haps; but  he  would  be  uiuble  to  discover,  in  any  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  Staje  of  South  Carolina,  a  sanction  of  the 
right  which  was  now  assumed,  to  put  down  a  sovereign 
State  by  foroe. 

Mr.  WILKINS  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  and 
amendments  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  proceediiy 
to  the  special  order  of  the  day;  but  having  wimdrawn  his 
motion, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  rose  to  ask  the  Ghaur  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  firom  North  Carolina,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  include  in  the  motion  to  postpone  the  various  re- 
solutions; a  motion  also  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  itself.  If  such  an  amendment  would  be  in  order, 
he  would  now  move  it. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  the  motion  would  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  said  that  he  would  not  go  into 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  which  wero  involved 
in  the  resolutions.  Such  examination  would  be  now  out 
of  place,  and  would  be  calculated  to  produce  a  premature 
excitemei^  throughout  the  country.  Whenever  the  bill 
should  come  up  for  discussion,  he  should  hold  hirasdf 
prepared  to  sustain  the  opinions  he  had  advanced—that 
the  bill,  as  it  had  been  reported,  was  a  repeal  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  an  inyestment  of  despotic  power  in  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

But  this  was  not  the  question  before  the  Senate.  What 
was  the  question?  A  string  of  resolutions  were  before 
the  Senate,  which  went  to  the  fimdamental  prinoi^es  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  tlieir  practical  operaidoa.  A  dis- 
cussion upon  thisse  important  points  would  therefore  be« 
in  its  character,  a  debate  tending  to  the  settlement  of  first 
principles.  Then  there  was  a  hill  which,  although  ge- 
neral in  its  features,  wis  reported  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation, that  its  <meration  was  to  be  eonfiaed  to  one  State 
only.  He  asked  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts!  w^ 
it  was,  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  hie 
had  not  looked  the  mischief  full  in  the  fiioe,  and  reported 
a  measure  simply  to  punish  the  refrsdory  State?  Why 
was  the  bill  so  constructed  as  to  pervade  the  whole  Union, 
with  such  a  reservation,  when  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  sole  intention  was  to  operate  ag^n^  South  Cnrolifin? 
He  asked,  if  oo  its  faoe  it  was  a  bill  the  proviuans  of 
which  were  limited  to  South  Carolina?  Cetisinly  not. 
It  is  a  measure  of  a  permanent  character,  eo^xtensive 
with  the  confederacy;  and  as  such  be  intended  to  consider 
it.  Every  gentlemen  ought  to  see  the  exdtement  which 
prevdled  throughout  the  eouotry,  and  thai  the  Union  of 
the  States  was  endangered.  To  prevent  such  a  c«lnstro- 
phe,  he  would  direct  all  his  efforts  and  Ins  vote.  What 
was  the  fiwt?  The  President  had,  in  hisopenlnff«ies- 
sage,  told  Congress  tbsct  the  duties,  as  they  were  lud  ki 
the  existing  tariff  law,  were  onesone  and  oppressive,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  shmdard  of  theine- 
oeassry  revenue. 

The  Secretary  of  thcTreiwiy^htd  «wtied  out  tfaeidea 
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of  the  President,  and  had  recommended  a  reduction  prin- 
cipally on  the  protected  articles.  In  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives there  was  a  bill  pending,  which  bad  been 
founded  on  these  views,  and  it  was  hoped  tliat  this  bill 
would  be  speedily  passed.  Thus,  then,  there  was  an  in- 
termediate and  an  alternate  course  which  offered  them- 
selves for  selection.  The  intermediate  course  was  to  mo- 
dify the  existing  tariflr,  according  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Priisident;  and  to  effect  which  a  bill  was  now  on 
its  passage.  The  ultimate  measure  was  to  arm  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  to  coerce  the  State  of  South  Caro> 
lina  into  obedience  to  the  existing  law.  Was  it  not  wrong 
to  discuss  the  ultimate  measure  while  the  intermediate 
measure  was  before  the  House?  Suppose  tliat  the  House 
were  to  pass  the  bill,  would  there  then,  he  asked,  be  any 
reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill?  Certainly  not.  But 
suppose  that  the  Senate  were  to  pass  this  bill,  and  the  bill 
of  the  House  were  also  to  be  passed,  this  bill  would  then 
fall  to  the  ground  as  of  no  effect. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  wisest  course  of  legislation 
would  be  to  wait  and  see  the  conclusion  of  the  measure 
which  was  before  the  House;  and  if  it  should  be  conclud- 
ed not  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  then  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  take  up  the  bill.  But  the  discussion 
of  this  bill  now  would  be  premature,  and  only  calculated 
to  put  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  would  destroy  all  pros- 
pect to  the  eiid  of  the  session  of  effecting  any  modifica- 
tions in  the  provision  of  the  tariff.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  result?  The  result  would  be  strife  and  confiision.  It 
would  result  in  the  shedding  the  blood  of  brethren  by 
brethren,  in  the  marching  m  troops  from  the  East  and 
the  North,  and  in  what  ought  emphatically  to  be  called  a 
spinning-jenny  war.  What  reason  could  be  assigned  why 
the  Senate  should  not  pause,  and  see  what  would  be  the 
action  of  the  House?  Would  they  urge  the  ulterior  be- 
fore they  had  discovered  that  the  intermediate  measure 
would  fail,  and,  white  the  other  branch  was  engpaged  in 
the  modification  of  the  tariff,  clothe  the  Executive  with 
authority  to  execute  the  hostile  provimons  of  this  bill?  It 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  salutary  course  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  until  Thursday, 
or  even  Monday;  and  by  that  time  it  might  be  known 
what  had  been  done  with  the  bill  by  the  House,  and  what 
was  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  without 
further  distraction  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MANGUM  said  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina,  he  would  modify  liis  motion  so 
as  to  stand  a  motion  to  make  the  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments the  order  fbr  Thursday.  They  could  then  bo  dis- 
cussed in  conjunction  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  he  should  wish  to  understand  the 
motion  and  its  effect-^which  subject  would  stand  the 
first  for  discussion  on  the  special  order? 

Mr.  WEBSTER^The  biU. 

Mr.  FORSYTH— Then  I  am  satisfied. 

The  CHAIR  then  decided  that  the  bill  would  have  pre- 
cedence on  the  special  orders,  and  come  up  the  first  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  remarked,  that  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  WILK1N8  said,  if  there  was  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  precedence,  he  would  move  to  lay  the  resolutions 
and  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  CHAIR  repeated^  that  there  could  not  be  any 
•  doubt  hut  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  but  one  spe- 
'cial  order,  and  that  was  the  bill. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  that  if  he  had  any  control  over 
the  resolutions,  he  would  wish  thatthejr  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  m  that  they  might  be  subject  to  a  motion  to 
-take  thenl  ii|>  at  any  time.  Be  would  merely  add  that 
he  felt  as  deep  a  conviction,  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  troth 
of  th«  pvoptattoBs  bontaioMl  id  his  resolatioiis,  as  of  the 


fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  now  sit- 
ting in  his  chair. 

Mr.  WEBSTER— I  do  not  doubt  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WELKINS,  the  resolutions  were  then 
laid  on  the  table,  together  with  the  various  propositions 
of  amendment. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  took  up  the  following  bill,  reported 
by  Mr.  Wilxins,  from  the  Commit*ee  on  tlie  Judiciary, 
on  the  21st  instant. 

Be  it  maeted,  &c.  That  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlaw- 
ful obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  persons, 
or  unlawful  threats  and  menaces  against  officers  of  the 
United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  jtidg- 
I  ment  of  the  President,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws,  and 
collect  the  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  any 
collection  district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  fbr  the  Pre- 
sident to  direct  that  tlie  custom-house  for  such  district  be 
established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some  port 
or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on  board 
any  vessel;  and,  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  reside  at  such  place,  and  there  to  detain  all 
vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  within  the  said  district  until 
the  duties  imposed  on  said  cargoes,  by  law,  be  paid,  in 
cash,  deducting  interest  accordmg  to  existing  laws;  and 
in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  the  vessel  or  car- 
go from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  custom.^, 
unless  by  process  from  some  court  of  the  United  States^ 
and  in  case  of  any  attempt  otherwise  to  take  any  vessel  or 
cargo  by  any  force,  or  combination,  or  assemblage  of 
persons,  too  great  to  be  overcome  bv  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President,  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  he  shall 
have  empowered  for  thut  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United  States, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  retaining  the  custody  there- 
of; and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  suppresnng 
any  armed  or  riotous  assemblage  of  persons  resisting  the 
custom-house  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  or  in 
any  manner  opposing  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  otherwise  violating,  or  assisting  and 
abetUng  violations  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Jitnd  be  it  further  enaetedt  That  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  other  provisions  are  not 
already  made  by  law;  and  if  any  person  shall  receive  any 
injury  to  his  person  or  property  for  or  on  account  of  any 
act  by  him  done,  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  fot 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  or  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  suit  for  dam- 
a^  therefor  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  wherein  the  party  doing  the  iniury  may  rende,  or 
shall  be  found.     And  all  prof^rty  taken  or  detained  by 
any  officer  or  other  person  under  authority  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  irrepleviable,   and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  subject  only 
to  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  thereof.     And  if  any  person 
shall  dispossess  or  rescue,  or  attempt  to  dispossess  or  res- 
cue, any  property  so  taken  or  detained  as  aforesaid,  or 
shall  aid  or  asnst  therein,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
ffuilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  such  pun- 
ishment as  is  provided  by  the  twenty-second  section  of 
the  set  for  tlie  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  for  the 
wilful  obstruction  or  rnustance  of  officers  in  the  service  of 


process. 
Sec.  3.  Atd  bt  it  furthor  enaeM,  That  in  Any 


case 
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where  suit  or  proaecutkm  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court 
of  any  State  against  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
other  person,  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the 
lavs  of  the  United  States,  or  under  color  thereof,  or  for 
or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority,  or  title  set  up  or 
claimed  b)rsuch  officer,  or  other  person,  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant 
in  such  suit  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before  trial,  upon! 


a  petition  to  said  court,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  said 
suit  or  prosecution,  aiKl  verifying  the  said  petition  by 
affidavit,  which  said  petition  and  affidavit  shall  be  present- 
ed to  said  court,  or  to  the  clerk  thereof,  or  led  at  the 
office  of  the  said  clerk,  to  remove  the  said  suit  or  prose- 
cution to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  then  next 
to  be  hdden  in  the  district  where  the  said  suit  or  prose- 
cution b  commenced;  and,  thereupon,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  State  court  to  stay  all  further  proceed- 
ings therein;  and  the  said  suit,  or  prosecution*  upon  pre- 
sentment of  said  petition  or  affidavit,  on  leaving  the  same 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  removed 
Into  the  said  circuit  court;  and  any  further  proceedings, 
trial,  or  judgment  therein,  in  the  said  State  court,  sliall 
be  wholly  null  and  void;  and  on  proof  being  made  to  the 
said  circuit  court  of  the  presentment  of  said  petition  and 
affidavit,  or  of  the  leaving  of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  circuit  court  shall  have  authority  to  entertaio  juris- 
dictioii4>f  said  suit  or  prosecution,  and  to  proceed  therein, 
and  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  the  same,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  been  originally  cognizable  and  institut 
ed  in  such  circuit  court.    And  all  attachments  made,  and 
all  bail  and  other  security  given  upon  such  suit  or  prose 
cution^  shall  be  and  continue  in  like  force  and  effect,  as  if 
the  &anie  suit  or  prosecution  bad    proceeded    to  final 
judgment  and  execution  in  the  State  court.      And  if, 
upon  the  removal  of  any  such  suit  or  prosecution,  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  said  circuit  court  that  no  copy 
of  the  record  and  proceedings  therein  in  the  State  court 
can  be  obtained,  it  shall  be  mwful  for  said  circuit  court 
to  aJJow  and  require  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  denovo,  and 
to  Ble  a  declaration  of  his  cause  of  action;  and  the  parties 
may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  ori^nally  brought  in 
said  circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding,  judg- 
ment of  non  pros,  may  be  rendered  against  the  plaintiff, 
with  costs  for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  in  any  case  in 
which  any  party  is,  or  may  be,  by  law,  entitled  to  copies 
of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  any  suit  or  prosecution 
in  any  State  court,  to  be  used  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  clerk  of  said  State  court  shall,  upon  de- 
mand, and  the  payment  and  tender  of  the  legal  fees, 
reftise  or  neglect  to  deliver  to  such  party  certified  copies 
of  such  record  and  proceedings,  the  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  record  and  proceedings  may  be 
needed,  on  proof,  by  affidavit,  that  the  clerk  of  such 
State  court  has  refused  or  neglected  to  deliver  copies 
thereof,  on  demand,  as  aforesaid,  nuiy  direct  and  allow 
such  record  to  be  supplied  by  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  as 
'  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require  and  allow;  and 
thereupon,  such  proceeding,  trial,  and  judgment  may  be 
had  in  the  said  court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such 
process  awarded,  as  if  certified  copies  of  such  records  and 
proceedings  had  been  regularly  before  the  said  court. 

Sec.  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed 
by  the  authorities  of  any  State,  or  by  the  circuit  and  one 
of  the  district  judges  of  the  United  States,  in  the  SUte, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  any  law  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  execution  thereof,  or  of  any 
process  from  the  cotirts  of  the  United  States,  will,  in  any 
event,  be  obstructed  bv  the  employment  of  military  force, 
or  by  any  other  unlaw  nil  means,  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall  be 


lawful  for  him,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  forth- 
with to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact  or  ia- 
formation,  and  requiring  all  such  military  and  other  force 
forthwith  to  disperse;  and,  if,  at  any  time  after  issuing 
such  proclamation,  any  such  opposition  or  obstruction 
shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforesaid, 
the  President  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  prompt- 
ly to  employ  such  means  to  resist  and  suppress  the  same. 


and  to  cause  the  said  laws  or  process  to  be  duly  executed, 
as  are  authorized  and  provided  in  the  cases  therein  men- 
tioned by  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invanons, 
and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose:"  and, 
also,  by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thouss^  eight 
hundred  and  seven,  entitled,  "An  act  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  insurrection." 

Sec.  6.  Jind  be  it  further  enaded.  That  in  any  State 
where  the  Jails  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  impri- 
sonment of  persons  arrested  or  committed  under  tiie  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  where  houses  are  not  allowed  to 
be  so  used,  it  shall  and  ma^  be  lawful  for  any  marshal, 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  United  States  for 
the  proper  district,  to  use  other  convenient  places,  and  to 
make  such  other  provisions,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  eitlier  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  judge  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
already  conferred  by  law,  shall  have  power  t6  ^rant  writs 
of  haieaa  ccqpu9  in  »ll  cases  of  a  prisoner  or  prisoners,  in 
jail  or  confinement,  where  he  or  they  shall  be  committed 
or  confined  on  or  by  any  authority  or  hiw,  for  any  act 
done,  or  omitted  to  be  dC>ne,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  decree  of  any 
judge  or  court  thereof;  any  thing  in  any  act  of  Congress 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  any  person  or 
persons  to  whom  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  di- 
rected shall  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  or  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  return,  or  aliall  make  a  false  return  there- 
to, in  addition  to  the  remedies  already  given  by  law,  he 
or  they  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  sliall,  on  conviction  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing —a dollars,  and  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 

,   or  by  either,  according  to  Uie  nature  and 
aggravation  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MAN  GUM  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  be  postponed  to  and  made  the  speciid  order  of  the 
day  for  Thursday  next;  and  upon  this  motion  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

The  Question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  follows : 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  King, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives^  Smith, Ttoup, 
Tyler,  M''aggaman,  White — 15. 

NAYS. —Messrs.  Benton,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,.  Forsyth,  Foot,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kane,  Kni^t,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Higgles, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster, 
Wilkins,  Wright— 30. 

Mr.  WILKINS  rose  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  posi- 
tion, said  he,  in  which  you,  Mr.  President,  have  placed 
me  in  relation  to  this  body,  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of 
introducing  the  present  bill  to  tlie  Senate,  and  of  explain- 
ing its  provisions.  In  my  mode  of  discharging  this  duty, 
I  do  not  consider  myself  as  the  representative  of  other 
gentlemen  on  the  committee;  those  gentlemen  possess  a 
competence,  far  beyond  mine,  to  explain  and  defend  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  carry  into  effect 
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lU  conititvtionftl  laws.  The  bill  is  founded  upon  a  tnes- 
lag^  fnm  the  PreaiAent,  communicated  on  the  i6th  imt., 
afM  proposes  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  doc- 
trines hud  down  in  that  admired  state  paper.  In  the 
outset  of  the  discussion,  it  is  admitted  that  the  bill  points 
to  an  afflicting^  state  of  tilings  existin|^  in  a  Southern  State 
of  the  Union;  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  it  points  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  to  make  it  assume, 
in  %ny  way,  an  invidious  character.  When  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
bill  was  invicUous,  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  impute  to 
the  committee  a  design  to  give  it  such  a  character.  So 
hr  from  being  invidious,  the  bill  was  made  general  and 
sweeping,  in  its  terms  and  application,  for  the  reason  that 
this  course  was  thought  to  be  more  delicate  in  regard  to 
the  State  concerned,  llie  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
made  eeneral,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  every  where 
the  collection  laws  of  the  Union. 

Tl)e  bill  presents  three  very  im|>ortant  and  momentous 
considerations:  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  calling  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
revenue  laws?  Is  the  due  administration  of  ^ose  laws 
threatened  with  impediments?  and  is  this  bill  suited  to 
such  an  emergency?  He  proposed  to  connder  those 
pointy  but  in  a  desultory  manner.  He  never  shrunk 
from  any  moral  or  politiciu  responsibility,  but  he  had  no 
disposition  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Nortfi 
Carofina)  to  ••drum  on  public  sensibility."  Neither  he 
nor  the  State  which  be  represented  had  any  influence  in 
bringing  up  these  questions,  but  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  crisis  by  his  vote. 

It  is  time  (continued  Mr.  W.)  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  Union  depends  were  discussed.  It  is  time 
Aat  Congress  expressed  an  opinion  upon  them.  It  is 
time  that  the  people  should  bring  their  judgment  to  bear 
on  this  subject,  and  settle  it  forever.  The  authority  of 
Congress  and  of  the  people  must  settle  this  Question  one 
day  or  other.  There  were  many  enlightenea  men  in  the 
country,  men  whose  integrity  and  patriotism  nobody 
doubts,  who  had  arrived  at  opinions  in  this  matter  very 
different  from  his  own.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows  (sud  Mr.  W.^  the  respect  in  which  I  hold  him;  but 
I  am  unwilling*  to  take  his  judgment  on  this  question  as 
the  guide  of  mine;  and  I  will  not  agree  that  the  Union 
depends  on  the  principles  which  he  has  advanced.  He 
has  offered  a  document  as  a  plea  in  bar;  if  it  be  establish- 
ed, then  a  bar  is  interposed  between  the  powers  of  the 
Government  and  tlie  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  is  of  g^eat  importance,  not  on  account  of  its 
particular  provisions,  but  of  their  application  to  a  rapidly 
approaching  crins,  which  they  were  intended  to  meet. 
'That  crisis  was  in  the  control  of  this  body,  not  of  any 
branch  of  the  Government.  He  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Poutdsxtsr]  what  authority  he 
had  to  say  that  the  passag^e  of  any  bill  reducing  the  tariff 
would  avert  the  enforcement  pf  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina?  He  was  unwilling  to  consider  that  Senator  as 
,tfae  representative  of  the  unlimited  authority  and  sove- 
reignty claimed  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  He  would 
now  present  to  the  Senate  a  view  of  the  position  in  which 
South  Carolina  had  placed  herself,  in  order  to  justify  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill  under  consideration.  It 
was  not,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  military  des- 
potism, nor  of  creating  an  armed  dictator,  nor  of  sending 
mto  South  Carolina  military  bands  to  •'  cut  the  throats  of 
women  and  children,"  that  the  committee  framed  the  bill. 
If  any  thing  can  ever  establish  a  military  despotism  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  the  princi- 
ples contended  for  by  tl^e  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  produce.  If  we  keep  together,  not  "ten  years," 
nor  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  will  ever  bring  the  country 
under  the  dominion  of  military  despotism.     But  adopt  the 


principles  of  South  Carolinap— break  the  Union  into  ftwg- 
menta— «ome  chieflain  may  brings  the  fragments  to- 
gether, but  it  will  be  under  a  military  despotism.  Re 
would  not  say  that  South  Carolina  contemplated  this  re- 
sult, bqt  he  did  say  that  her  principles  would  lead  to  it. 
South  Carolina,  not  being  able  longer  to  bear  tlie  burden 
of  an  oppressive  law,  had  determined  on  resistance. 

The  excitement  raised  in  the  State  gave  to  the  partjr  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  a  convention 
was  called,  under  tne  provision  of  the  State  eonstitation 
authorizing  its  amendment.  The  convention  met,  and 
passed  what  is  called  the  ordinance,  establishing  new  and 
fundamental  principles.  Without  repeating  it,  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  few  of  its  provi- 
sions. It  overthrew  the  whole  revenue  system.  It  was 
not  limited  to  the  acts  of  1828  or  1833,  but  ended  with 
a  solemn  declaration  that,  in  that  State,  no  taxes  should 
be  collected.  The  addresses  of  the  convention  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  South  Ca- 
rolina used  a  tone  and  languase  not  to  be  misundcretood. 
They  tell  you  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  State  to  brin^ 
the  question  to  issue — that  Carolina  will  do  it — that  Caro- 
lina nad  thrown  herself  into  the  breach,  and  would  stand 
foremost  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Umon;  and  they 
solemnly  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  stand  by 
tlie  principles  of  the  ordinance,  for  it  is  determined  that 
no  taxes  shall  be  collected  in  that  State.    The  ot^mance 

S'ves  the  Legislature  the  power  to  carry  into  executioo 
is  determination.  It  contuns  within  itself  no  seeds  of 
dissolution;  it  is  unlimited  as  to  time;  contains  no  re- 
strictions as  to  application;  provides  no  means  for  its 
amendment,  modification,  or  repeal.  In  their  private,  in- 
dividual capacitv,  some  members  of  ^e  convention  held 
out  the  idea  which  had  been  advanced  by  some  members 
of  this  House,  that  if  the  tariff  law  was  made  leas  op- 
pressive, the  ordinance  would  not  be  enforced. 

[Mr  POINDEXTERhere remarked,  thathe  said  that  any 
new  tariff  law,  even  if  more  oppressive  than  the  law  of 
1832  were  passed,  the  ordinance  would  not  apply  to  it.] 

If  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  are  considered,  (continued 
Mr.  W.)  there  is  no  posmble  mode  of  arresting  it;  «o  sure 
as  time  rolls  on,  and  four  days  pass  over  our  heads,  the 
ordinance,  and  the  laws  emanating  from  it,  will  lead  to 
the  employment  of  physical  force,  by  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  against  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue 
laws.  Although  many  of  the  most  influential  cittzena  of 
Carolina  protested  against  the  idea  that  any  but  moral 
force  would  be  resorted  to,  yet  the  excitement  and  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  people  would,  in  his  opinion,  lead 
speedily  to  the  employment  of  physical  force.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  abhorred 
the  idea  of  force;  no  doubt  his  excellent  heart  would 
bleed  at  the  scene  which  it  would  produce;  but  he  would 
refer  to  a  passage  in  the  ordinance  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  its  framers  to  resort  to  force.  Mr.  W. 
here  read  the  third  paragraph  of  the  ordinance. 

**  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this 
State;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
such  measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement and  arrest  the  operation  of  the  said  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  tile  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  from  and  af^er  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary next;  and  the  du^  of  all  other  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  of  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  limits  of 
this  State,  and  thjnr  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined,  to 
obey  and  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  such  acts  and 
measures  of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  or  adopted 
in  obedience  thereto." 

Does  the  shadow  follow  the  sun^     Even  so  surely  will 
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Ibrce  follow  the  attempt  to  diiobey  the  Uws  of  South  Ca- 
rolina.    In  tb^  last  paragraph  of  the  ordinance  is  this 


*'  Determined  to  support  this  ordinance  at  every  haz- 
ard, "-^and  this  declaration  is  made  by  a  courageous  and 
chivalrous  people — "  we  do  further  declare  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience." 
This  attempt,  said  Mr.  W.  is  not  made  by  this  bill,  or  by 
any  one.  **  But  that  we  will  consider  the  passage,  b^ 
Congress,  of  any  act  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  mi- 
litary or  naval  force  apunst  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
her  constituted  authorities  or  citizens,  or  any  act  abolish- 
ing or  clonng  the  ports  of  this  State,  or  any  of  them,  or 
otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  ves- 
sels to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  the  State,  shut 
up  her  portSy  destroy  or  harrass  her  commerce,  or  to  en- 
force the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  other- 
wise than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as 
inconnstent  wim  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Union." 

Force  must  inevitably  be  used  in  case  any  attempt  is 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  acts 
which  have  been  declared  null  and  void.     The  ordinsnce 
clearly  establishes  nullification  as  the  law  of  th^ land. 
[Mr.  MILLER:  Will  the  Senator  read  a  little  further?] 
Mr<  W.  finished  the  paragraph,  as  follows: 
«<And  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  thenceforth 
hold  themselves  atMolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
mmtain  or  preserve  their  political  connexion  with  the 
people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  Government,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may 
ofTigjhtdo." 

They  stop  with  nullification;  but  one  step  further  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  brings  down  secession  and 
revolution. 

Mr  CALHOUN — ^It  is  not  intended  to  use  any  force, 
except  against  force.  We  shall  not  stop  the  proceedings 
of  th6  United  States'  courts,  but  maintain  the  authority  of 
our  own  judiciary. 

Mr.  WILKINS — ^How  can  the  ordinance  refer  to  any 
laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  are  excluded  from 
any  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  State  f  Why  do 
the  laws  and  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  shut  out  the 
United  States^  courts  from  appellate  jurisdiction?  Why 
do  they  shut  the  doors  of  the  State  courts  against  any  in- 
quintion  from  the  United  States'  courts?  They  intend 
ttiat  there  shall  be  no  jurisdiction  over  this  subject,  ex- 
cept tbroin^h  their  Own  courts.  They  cut  oflT  the  federal 
joaiciary  from  aU  authority  in  that  State,  and  bring  back 
the' state  of  things  which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution. 

Here  nullification  is  disclaimed,  on  one  hand,  unless 
we  abolish  our  revenue  system.  We  consenting  to  do 
this,  they  remain  quiet.  But  if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  to- 
wards enforcing  that  system,  they  present  secession .  We 
have  secession  on  one  hand,  and  nullification  on  the  other. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  admitted  the  other  day 
thai  no  such  thing  as  constitutional  secession  could  exist. 
Then  civil  war,  disunion,  and  anarchy  must  accompany 
secesnon.  No  one  denies  the  right  of  revolution.  That 
is  a  nstwal,  indefeasible,  inherent  right— a  right  which 
we  have  exercised  and  held  out,  by  our  example,  to  the 
civilized  world.  Who  denies  it?  Then  we  have  revolu- 
tion by  force,  not  constitutional  secession.  That  violence 
must  come  by  secession  is  certain.  Another  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  is  entitled  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It 
advises  them  to  put  on  their  armor.  It  puts  them^  in 
military  array;  and  for  what  purpose  but  for  the  use*  of 
force  ^    The  provisions  of  these  laws  are  mfinitely  worse 


than  those  of  the  foadal  system,  so  Ikr  as  they  apply  to 
the  citizens  of  Carolina.  But  with  its  operations  on  their 
own  citizens,  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Resistance  was 
just  as  inevitable  as  the  arrival  of  the  (ky  on  the  calendar. 
In  addition  to  these  documents,  what  did  rumor  say — 
ninaor,  which  often  fiUsifies,  but  sometimes  utters  truth. 
If  we  Judge  by  newspaper  and  other  reports,  more  men 
were  now  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  Carolina  than  there 
were  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  whole 
State  was  at  this  moment  in  arms,  and  its  citizens  are 
ready  to  be  embattled  the  moment  any  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  The  city  of  Charleston  wore 
the  appearance  of  a  military  depot.  As  a  further  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  this  bill,  he  would  read  a  printed  paper, 
which  might  pass  for  what  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.  Whatpaper  is  it?  Has  it  a  signature? 

Mr.  WILKINS.     It  is  a  circular,  but  not  signed.     Mr. 
W.  then  read  the  paper  as  follows; 

{Cireuiar,) 


**CHARiBSTOir,  January f  1833. 
**  Sia: — You  will,  on  receiving  this  letter,  immediately 
take  the  proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
at  what  points  depots  of  provisions,  say  of  corn,  fodder, 
and  bacon,  can  be  established  on  the  main  roads  leading 
through  your  district,  at  suitable  stations,  say  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  apart.     Looking  to  the  event  of  a  possible 
call  for  troops  of  every  description,  and  especially  of 
mounted  men,  in  a  sudden  emergency,  you  will  ascertain 
the  routes  by  which  they  could  ntost  conveniently  pass 
tliroufch  your  respective  districts,  and  the  proper  points 
at  which  they  may  put  up  after  the  usual  day's  march. 
Having  settled  this,  the  next  point  will  be  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  persons  at  or  near  those  points, 
who  would  undertake,  on  terms  to  be  stipulated,  to  fur- 
nish corn,  fodder,  and  meat,  in  what  quantities,  and  at 
what  notice?    It  is  desirable  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  effected,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  command  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  event  of  its  being  wanted,  without  actually 
making  purchases  at  present     If  this  be  impracticable, 
however,  you  must  then  see  on  what  terms  purchases  can 
bo  effected,  where,  and  on  what  manner  the  articles  can 
be  deposited  and  taken  care  of?    I  will  here  give  you  a 
general  outline  of  my  scheme.  I  will  suppose  three  great 
routes  to  be  marked  out  from  tlie  mountains  towards  the 
sea:  one  leading  from  Laurenceville,  through  Newberry, 
to  Columbia;  another  from  YorkviUe  andfUnion,  by  Wins- 
boro'  and  Chesterville,  to  Columbia;  and  the  third  from 
Pendleton,  through  Abbeville  and  Edgefield,  Burnwell, 
and  Colleton,  to  Charleston.     Along  these  routes  depots 
would  have  to  be  established  at  intervals  of  thirty  ,or 
forty  miles,  besides  separate  depots  at  Camden  and  some 
other  places.     From  Columbia  these  stations  would  be 
necessai^  jilong  the  State  road  to  Charleston.     But  one 
other  route  would  then,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  be 
provided  for,  beginning  at  Darlingfton  Court-house  ,and 
ending  at  Georgetown;  one  station  to  be  at  iCmgstree, 
and  another  at  Lynche's  Creek.     From  all  other  places 
some  one  of  these  stations  might  be  struck.     I  present 
this  imperfect  outline  merely  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
my  general  scheme.     Tour  particular  attention  will,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  your  own  district;  and,  if  you  find  it 
necessary,  you  may  call  in  my  aids  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, and  such  staflT  officers  as  you  may  think  proper, 
and  consult  with  them  as  to  the  best  method  of  connect- 
ing the  districts  by  some  general  plan,  and  favor  me  with 
the  result. 

**  Another  object  to  which  I  would  call  your  early  and 
particular  attention,  is  the  sute  of  the  arms,  public  and 
private,  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  Great  numbers  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time,  especially  within  a  few 
years  past.  I  wish  to  know  how  many  of  them  may  be 
relied  on  in  the  event  of  actual  service.  For  this  purpose. 
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it  must  be  ascertained, from  actual  inspection  or  otherwise, 
how  many  men  in  each  company  have  muskets,  rifles, 
or  other  arms  fit  for  use;  and  any  unfit  for  use  must  be 
repaired.  The  latter  roust  be  collected  together  and  re- 
paired, if  it  can  be  eflTected  in  your  neighborhood;  and, 
if  not,  they  must  be  boxed  up  and  sent  to  Charleston; 
when,  after  being  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  they 
will  be  returned  to  the  companies  to  which  they  may 
belong.  To  execute  the  arduous,  responsibte,  and  dif- 
ficult duties  imposed  by  this  order,  you  are  authorized 
to  call  to  your  assistance  aU  the  officers  of  the  staff  within 
your  district;  and,  if  further  assistance  is  wanted,  addi- 
tional ofiicers  will  be  appointed.  The  travelling  ex- 
penses of  jroursel^^  and  such  officers  as  you  may  employ 
in  this  business,  will  be  paid.  You  will  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  in  mv  name,  countersigned  by  yourself  as 
aid-de-camp,  to  all  officers  within  your  district,  urging 
them  to  do  whatever  you  may  find  necessary  to  the 
prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  this  order.  You  will, 
when  convenient,  call  upon  the  brigadier  or  major  ge- 
nerals, within  your  district,  for  their  co-operation  and 
assistance,  and,  generally,  adopt  all  proper  measures  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  important  objects  which  Thave 
in  view,  which  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  to  be,  to 
secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
bring  troops  to  any  given  point  in  the  shortest  pos^ble 
time — to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  arms  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  men — and  to  have  those  unfit  for  use  put  in  com- 
plete order.  If  any  otiier  means  occur  to  you  of  accom- 
plishing, in  the  promptest  manner,  these  vitally  important 
objects,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  suggest  them. 
**I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 


<<N.  B.  I  annex  the  form  of  three  orders,  which  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  extend,  to  enable  you  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  we  have  in  view.  You  may^  modify  them 
as  you  think  proper,  and  then  have  copies  served  on  each 
of  the  officers,  who  may  be  required  to  execute  them 
within  your  district.  They  are  not  to  be  published  in 
the  papers.  Copies  of  all  such  orders  as  you  may  issue 
must  be  sent  to  me." 

Adverting  to  another  circumstance,  as  tending  to  show 
the  excitement  prevuling  in  South  Carolina  against  the 
General  Government,  Mr.  W .  said,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  the  blue  cockade,  with  the  Pidmetto  button,  was 
generally  worn.  That  bit  of  ribbon,  and  the  button,  were 
no  trifling  sign  of  the  military  spirit  prevalent  among  the 
people. 

It  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  from  all  these  facts,  known 
to  us,  officiallpr  and  by  rumor,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  South  Carolina,  while  her  ordi- 
nance remained  in  force;  and  that  thoa«  gentlemen  who 
represented  that  the  passage  of  any  bill  by  us  would  de- 
feat the  ordinance,  and  prevent  a  collision,  had  mistaken 
the  sense  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  intention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina. 

[Mr.  MILLER  here  interposed,  and  said  he  had  not 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nullification  would  be  aban- 
doned upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  any  character  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff.  If  Congress  passed  a  bill  altering  the 
tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832,  he  was  of  opinion  that  such 
act  would  set  aside  the  ordinance,  which  was  specific  in 
its  application  to  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832.  Even 
if  a  bill  more  oppressive  than  the  existing  acts  should 
pass,  the  ordinance  now  existing  would  thereby  be  de- 
feated, and  South  Carolina  would  be  under^  the  necessity 
of  assembling  another  convention,  and  passing  anotlier 
ordinance.] 

Mr.  WILRINS  found,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  far  from 
right.  What  prospect,  then,  was  there  of  an  abandon- 
ment, by  South  Carolina,  of  her  present  position?  She 
offers  us  but  two  modes  of  adjusting  the  matter  in  dispute. 
The  first  is  by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  protective 


system;  by  the  admission  of  the  whole  list  of  protected 
articles  free  of  all  duty,  and  raising  the  whole  revenue . 
derived  from  duties  on  imports  exclusively  from  the 
unprotected  articles.  The  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  would  be  most  &tal  and  disastrous  to  the 
industry  of  the  Northern  States.  It  would  put  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  footing  with  the  paupers 
of  the  old  world.  It  would  prostrate  at  once  and  forever 
the  policy  which  Pennsylvania  had  long  cherished,  which 
South  Carolina  had  united  with  her  in  establishing  and 
maintaining,  and  under  which  she  was  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  admirable  speech  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  1816,  m  favor  of  the  protective  policy, 
was  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
manufacturer,  it  hung  upon  th&  wall,  by  the  side  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  He  weU  remembered 
that  speech,  for  it  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  own 
mind  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  protective  system. 

[Mr.  CALHOUN  here  said,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
alluding  to  that  speech.  It  has  been  much  and  very  often 
misrepresented,  and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
explain  it] 

Mr.  WILKINS— I  shall  be  happy  to  witness  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Senator's  ingenuity  in  explaining  the  speech 
in  such  a  /nanner  as  to  make  it  accord  with  his  present 
views.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  it,  had  not  the  Sen. 
ator  remarked  upon  the  bill  from  our  committee  as  a  bill 
"of  abominations ." 

Mr.  CALHOUN — ^It  requires  no  apology. 

Mr.  WILKINS  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations 
which  rendered  a  compliance  with  the  tepns  proposed  by 
South  Carolina  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  free  to  say  that  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  assent  to  so  destructive  a  measure.  He  spoke 
only  for  himself.  What  were  the  views  of  others  or  this 
body  on  this  subject  he  did  not  know,  for  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  inquiries  as  to  the  opinions  of  othera 
on  such  topics.  Much  as  he  loved  the  Union-— much  as  he 
deprecated  any  collision  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments — much  as  he  was  disposed  to  respect  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  a  sister  State — he  would  not  himself 
assent  to  a  total  destruction  even  of  incidental  protection 
to  our  domestic  Industry.  He  would,  however,  go  far, 
very  far,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  that  protection 
which  we  claim  as  just  and  necessary;  but  to  the  point 
proposed  by  South  Carolina  as  her  uUinuthun,  he  could 
not  go. 

He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  probability  of  the 
assent,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  the  first  proposition  of 
South  CaroUna.  There  was  but  one  other  proposition 
made  by  South  Carolina  for  the  adjustment  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  that  was  even  less  hopeful  than  the  former. 
It  was  by  the  call  of  a  general  convention  of  the  States, 
and  the  submission  to  them  of  an  ultimate  arbitrament  on 
the  disputed  powers.  Mr.  W.  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
division  of  the  State  representation  assembled  in  conven- 
tion on  the  matters  in  controversy  would  not  differ  from 
the  judgment  of  the  representatives  assembled  in  Con- 
gress. He  did  not  think  it  at  all  probable  tliat  the  con- 
vention would  either  alter  the  constitution  in  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  Government  over  the  subject  of  revenue, 
or  that  the  protective  laws  would  be  pronounced  by  them 
unconstitutional,  and  null  and  void.  But  it  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  two-thiids  of  Congress  and  three^fourths  of 
the  States  would  agree  to  the  call  of  a  general  conven- 
tion. The  people  were  averse  to  any  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
amended  for  the  better.  For  his  own  part,  it  was  his 
earnest  hope,  and  confident  belief,  that  no  change  would 
ever  be  made  in  the  terms  of  our  admirable  compact. 

Here  Mr.  W.  yielded  to  a  motion  for  adjournment,  and 
the  Senate  adjourned. 
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The  subject  »gain  coming  up — 

Mr.  WILKINS  returned  his  remarks  on  it.  He  com- 
menced by  stating  that,  on  a  proper  occasion,  be  should 
move  one  or  two  amendments  to  the  bill,  one  of  which 
would  be  to  limit  some  of  its  provisions  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress:  the  provisions  which  it  contained 
for  amending  the  judicial  system,  he  presumed,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  leaving,  as  they  are  in  the  bill, 
unlimited. 

When  the  Senate  adjourned  3resterday,  (Mr.  W.  contin- 
ued,) I  was  speaking  of  the  tariff  system~-of  this  system 
for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  which  a  vast 
portion  of  tb«  Americap  people  believe  to  be  intimatety 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  a  justi- 
fication of  the  adherence,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  this 
system,  be  had  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen 
from  the  South  in  rcffud  to  it.  At  one  period,  he  now 
jufded,  Maryland  had  been  considered  a  Southern  State,  as 
she  was  still  aslave-holding  State:  from  the  chief  city  of  that 
State,  directlv  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  under  the 
constitution  of  1787,  a  memorial  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, reciting  the  Weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  old 
confederacy,  and  its  inadequacy  to  protect  the  manu&c- 
turing  interests,  and  rejoicing  that  we  had  now  a  Govern- 
ment possessing  all  the  necessary  power  to  protect 
donoestic  industry,  and  praying  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress for  iJiat  purpose.  Another  incident  he  mentioned, 
whicb»  be  said,  many  members  would  recollect,  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  having,  in  the  year 
lJB09,  offered  a  resolution  proponng  that  all  the  members 
of  Congress  should  appear,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  ensuing  session,  clad  entirely  in  clothing  of  American 
manu&cture.  He  had  already  adverted  to  the  agency  of 
the  South  m  passing  the  tariff  law  of  1816,  and  now,  said 
he,  let  me  make  a  personal  reference,  in  connexion  with 
if^  to  another  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  now  a 
member  of  this  body,  [Mr.  Miubb;]  which  reference  1 
make  with  all  possible  respect  for  tliat  gentleman.  When 
the  bill  of  1816  was  under  discussion,  that  gentleman, 
then  a  member  of  the  other  House,  made  a  motion,  deeply 
interesting  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  which  T,  as  one  of  her 
sons,  feel  grateful  to  him,  to  raise  the  duties  on  hammer- 
ed bar  iron  (which  the  bill  proposed  to  raise  from  nine  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  ton,)  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  Thus 
amended,  the.  bill  passed  the  House,  buttlie  duty  was  re- 
duced in  the  Senate  to  sixteen.  On  the  finaV  passage  of 
the  bill,  including  that  and  other  duties,  three  members 
only  from  South  Carolina  were  present,  and  they  all  voted 
for  the  bill.  Strange  revolution  of  opinion  !  It  is  now 
contended  by  the  same  gentleman  that  a  duty  of  eighteen 
doUars  upon  the  same  article,  (two  dollaiY  below  her  own 
pix>po«tion,)  as  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1832,  is  so  onerous, 
<ypprc8sive,  and  tyrannical,  that  the  whole  country  is  to 
be  involved  in  a  civil  war,  if  not  only  that,  but  every  other 
protectiTc  duty  be  not  abolished  ! 

Mr.  W.  said  he>ad  also  spoken,  yesterday,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  strongest  provisions  of  this  bill,  of  the  talked- 
of  reaistanee  to  the  laws  in  South  Carolina.  He  had  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calbovk,] 
the  other  day,  as  acknowledging  that  there  was  mihtary 
suray  in  South  CaroUna,  but  contending  that  it  followed 
and  did  not  precede  the  amy  of  force  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  had  admitted  that  there  was 
militaxy  preparation,  not  array. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said,  if  we  examine  the  measures  taken 
br  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  present  crisis,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  of  that  military 
diaracter  to  justifV  the  measures  of  South  Carolina  which 
it  wstf  alleged  liaa  foHowed  them. 

Mr.  C  ALHdUN  nid  that  South  Cacoliiia  wa«  undoubt- 


edly preparing  to  resist  force  by  force.  But,  let  the  United 
States  withdraw  its  forces  from  her  borders,  and  lay  this 
bill  upon  the  table,  and  her  preparations  would  cease. 

Mr.  WILKINS  resumed.  That  is,  sir,  if  we  do  not  op- 
pose any  of  her  movements,  all  will  be  right.  If  we  fold 
our  arms,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  indifference  whether  the 
laws  of  the  Union  are  obeyed  or  not,  all  will  be  quiet ! 
This,  I  admit,  would  be  an  admirable  mode  to  avoid  colli- 
sion and  prevent  disturbance ;  but  is  it  one  that  we  can 
submit  to)  The  moment  we  fail  to  counteract  the  nul- 
lification proceeding  of  South  Carolina,  the  Union  is 
dissolved;  for,  in  this  Government  of  laws,  union  is  obe- 
dience, and  obedience  is  union.  The  moment  South 
Carolina — 

Mr.  CALHOUN — ^Who  relies  upon  force  in  this  con- 
troversy^ I  have  insisted  upon  it  that  South  Carolina 
relied  altogether  on  civil  process,  and  that,  if  the  General 
Government  resorts  to  force,  then  only  will  South  Carolina 
rely  upon  force.  If  force  be  introduced  by  either  party, 
upon  that  party  will  fall  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  WILKINS—The  General  Government  will  not 
appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  force.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  of  South  Carolina — ^to  that  magnanimity  of 
which  she  boasts  so  much. 

Mr.  CALHOUN.— I  am  sorry  that  South  Carolina 
cannot  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment.    [Order  !  Order !  from  one  or  two  members.] 

Mr.  WILKINS The  Government  will  appeal  to  that 

political  sense  which  exhorts  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  as  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  moral  force  in  the  community.  If  that  appeal  be  in 
vain,  it  will  appeal  to  the  judiciary.  If  the  mild  arm  of 
the  judiciary  be  not  sufficient  to  execute  the  laws,  it  will 
call  out  the  ci^il  force  to  sustain  the  laws.  If  that  be  in- 
sufficient, God  save  and  protect  us  from  the  last  resort! 
But  if  the  evil  does  come  upon  the  country,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it^  If  force  be  brought  in  to  the  ud  of  law, 
who,  I  ask  of  gentlemen,  is  responnble  for  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  >  That  is  the  question.  Talk  of 
It  as  you  please,  mystify  matters  as  you  will,  theorize  as 
vou  may,  pile  up  abstract  propositions  to  anv  extent,  at 
last  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  obedience  or 
reustance  of  the  laws — in  other  words,  of  union  or  (U»> 
union.  Wherein  (said  Mr.  W.^  consists  our  liberty  P  What 
is  the  foundation  of  our  political  institutions  which  we 
boast  of,  which  we  hold  up  to  the  world  for  imitation, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  votary  of  freedom 
pants  in  every  country  of  the  globe— what  is  it.^  It  is  that 
of  a  Government  where  the  people  make  the  laws,  and 
where  the  people  obey  the  laws  which  they  themselves 
have  made.  That  is  our  system  of  Government,  and  by  a 
huge  majority  of  the  people  it  is  respected  accordingly. 
Why,  sir,  (said  Mr.  W.)  if  you  were  to  carry  into  effect  the 
ultra  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  at  this  moment,  repeal 
your  whole  protective  system,  shut  up  our  factories,  stop 
our  wheels,  extinguish  our  fires.  Sec. — nav,  ruin  us  by 
your  legislation—- yet  would  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
obey  the  laws,  and  abide  your  decision.  But  then  they 
would  appeal  to  the  people  ^they  would  endeavor  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  act  upon  Congress,  and  bear  them  back, 
into  the  right  course.  They  would  appeal  to  moral  influ- 
ence, and  to  that  alone. 

I  know  (said  Mr.  W.)  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  cannot  anticipate  the  application  of  force  in  tlie 
case  now  presented  ;  but  I  pray  him,  again  and  again,  to 
advert  to  one  particular  paragraph  of  the  ordinance. 
There  were  several  cases  in  which  the  use  of  force  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ordinance,  in  which  Mr.  W.  admitted  the 
riglit  to  use  it.  If,  for  example,  as  in  a  case  supposed. 
Congress  intended  to  overrun  and  subdue  the  State  of 
Soum  Carofina,  and  overturn  their  liberties,  he  admitted 
the  right  of  resistance  bv  force.  But,  come  down  to  the 
oontipgency  in  whiqh  the  ordinance  declares  that  force 
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dull  be  used,  and  it  is  in  the  erent  of  the  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  reve- 
laws.      <*  Enforce"  is  the  word  employed  by  the 


nue 

ordinance.  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  it  was  not  ne 
cessary  to  resort  to  Johnson  or  Webster  :  the  law  may  be 
*'  enforced"  by  execution,  by  judicial  process,  by  a  simple 
demand  of  payment  of  duties  by  a  United  States'  officer. 
It  needs  not  the  iron  grasp  of  power,  the  naked  sword,  or 
the  fixed  bayonet,  to  constitute  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
You  enforce  the  laws  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every 
day,  in  the  most  tranquil  state  of  society.  This  enforce^ 
ment  of  the  laws  it  is  wliich  is,  after  the  1st  of  February, 
to  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  to  justiAr  the  calling^  forth  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  armed  men  tb  resist  it. 

Mr.W.  here  referred  to  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a 

freat  meeting  held  at  Charleston^  South  Carolina,  on  the 
1st  instant,  among  which  were  a  number  of  resolutions, 
adopting  the  cockirae  to  which  he  had  reference  yesterday, 
intermingled  with  notices  of  *'Call  to  arms!"  ''Attention, 
volunteers!"  &c.;  and  one  of  these  resolutions  (which  he 
read)  declares  that  the  persons  assembled  at  this  meeting 
not  only  affirm  the  right  of  the  State  peaeeablv  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  but  are  prepared,  if  needs  bcj  to  peril 
their  iives  in  the  assertion  of  this  claim,  Sec.  Yes,  sir,  said 
Mr.  W.,  if  not  prevented,  secession  is  at  hand;  for  the 
very  moment  that  the  marshal  of  the  district  calls  out  the 
poue  comitcUuSt  and  heads  that  posse  to  enforce  a  Judg^ 
ment  of  the  federal  court  to  compel  the  payment  of 
duties  on  imports,  (afler  thelst  of  February,)  then  has  the 
contingency  occurred  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws; 
then  has  secession  become  the  alternative.  With  regard 
to  secession,  Mr.  W.  went  on  to  cite  cases  to  show  the 
consequences  to  which  the  admission  of  this  right  in  any 
State  would  lead,  should  other  States  adopt  the  heresy 
affirmed  by  the  meeting  whose  proceedings  he  had  read. 
This  view  of  the  subject  he  followed  by  saying,  that  nul- 
lification, unless  merged  in  revolution,  was  not  to  be 
stopped.  The  honorable  member  bad  told  the  House, 
that  laying  this  bill  on  the  table,  and  passing  the  bill  de- 
pending in  the  other  House,  would  pat  a  stop  to  nullifica- 
tion. But  what  surety  was  there  even  of  this?  After 
the  1st  of  February,  nullification,  with  all  its  attributes 
and  incidents,  waa  to  be  in  full  operation  in  South  Caro- 
lina. What  would  be  its  political  operation?  Where 
would  it  end?  He  put  this  question  plainly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  A  convention  of  the  States 
was  out  of  the  question;  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  out  of  the  question— where  was  the  contest  to 
end?  Why,  the  laws  must  be  suspended.  South  Caro- 
lina, whilst  represented  on  this  floor,  (ably  as  she  is,  and 
he  hoped  long  would  be,)  participating  in  the  making  of 
laws,  would  be  obeying  just  such  of  them  as  she  pleased, 
and  no  more — cutting  and  carving  with  her  own  sword 
to  suit  heneir.     What  a  state' of  things  was  this! 

[Mr.  CALHOUN  here  said,  that  South  Carolina  would 
be  content  to  maintain  this  contest  upon  the  principle  of 
protection,  pairing,  without  objection,  whatever  taxes 
might  be  required  to  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue.] 

Mr.  WILKINS— If  South  Carolina  appeals  to  the 
federal  judiciary,  she  can  bring  up  the  question  of  the 
validi^  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  laws  for  decision,  by 
the  federal  courts.  Mr.  W.  had  no  doubt  of  the  influence 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  over  the  people  of 
that  State,  but  no  one  had  power  to  say  what  course  that 
State  would  take  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  should 
be  adopted.  We  must  take  this  matter  as  we  unfortu- 
nately nnd  it.  The  merchants  of  Charleston  may  import 
goods  free  of  duty,  and  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  New 
York,  &c.  must  pay  duties.  The  people  of  Soulih  Csro- 
Una  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  by  duties  on  imports, 


which  is  the  only  taxation  known  to  our  laws;  and  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  are  compelled  to  pay 
taxes.  South  Carolina  participates  in  the  benefits,  but 
not  in  the  burdens  of  the  Government.  The  ordinance, 
to  this  effect.  South  Carolina  is  pledged  to  muntain;  and 
it  declares  that  no  power  shall  prevent  free  ingress  and 
egress  into  and  from  her  ports.  Every  stream  of  water 
in  the  limits  of  the  State,  acces«ble  fr»m  the  ocean,  is 
made  a  free  port.  Wherever  g^oods  are  introduced  and 
landed,  all  obligation  to  pay  the  duties  vanishes  before  the 
magical  influence  of  nullification. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  is,  gtioad  the  revenue  laws, 
out  of  the  Union.  As  to  the  revenue  system,  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  gone  from  us.  What, 
then,  is  to  prevent  the  goods  impelled  into  the  State  from 
being  distributed  into  every  part  pf  the  interior  and  along 
the  coast?  A  legalized  system  would  be  introduced— he 
would  not  say  or  smuggling,  for  he  would  not  impute  so 
opprobrious  a  crime  to  the  authorities  of  that  State;  but 
free  ports  make  free  goods,  and  nullification  makes  free 
ports.  Well,  sir,  wlutt  will  prevent  the  goods  from 
being  sent  to  other  States?  Ti^e  the  marks  oflTfrom  the 
g^o£,  and  they  may  be  sent  any  where.  If  nullification 
exempts  goods  from  duties  in  South  Carofina,  it  exempts 
them  every  where.  They  are  marked  '*  State  rights," 
and  the  vessel  is  called  «  State  sovereignty."  They  will 
not  be  imported  under  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Umoo, 
but  under  the  flag  of  South  Csrc^na.  South  Carcdoia 
has  g^t  her  ordinance.  Now  we  shall  see  how  she  will 
put  it  in  execution,  how  it  works  practical^.  It  will  make 
general  confusion,  defeat  equality  in  public  bufdeas,  and 
demoralize  the  community. 

As  nullification  is  now  about  to  go  into  full  operation, 
what  is  to  stay  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  ami  prevent 
her  from  executing  her  present  purpose?  He  was  aware 
of  the  wide  range  of  discussion  which  the  question  con- 
nected  with  this  subject  would  lead  to.  But  this  wss 
the  time  for  bringing  those  questions  before  Congress 
for  decision.  They  should  decide  now,  in  one  way  or 
other.  I  am  voung  and  stout,  said  Mr.  W.,  and  am  wil- 
ling to  see  toe  question  tried,  and  to  abide  the  end  of 
it.  The  whole  question  comes  to  a  single  point.  What 
is  the  constitutional  relation  of  a  single  State  to  the  United 
States?  If  the  Government  is  merely  an  *' alliance  of 
States,  a  federal  league  between  several  distinct  and  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  from  which  any  one  may  with- 
draw, there  is  an  end  of  the  question  and  of  our  bill. 
For  South  Carolina,  leaning^  upon  her  sovereignty  and 
reserved  rights,  has  exercisea  the  pon^r  which  she 
claims  of  obeying  and  disobeying  a  ^w  of  the  Union, 
just  as  she  may  construe  it  to  be  constitutional  or  uncon- 
stittitional. 

An  attempt  on  his  part  to  throw  any  additional  light 
on  this  subject  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  to  contribute 
a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.  It  was  enou|^  for  him  that 
he  had  a  few  well  settled  principles  on  this  point,  which 
he  had  always  entertained,  and  which  had  been  acted  on 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time.  The  constitution  was  formed  by  the  people.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  States,  which,  like  individuals,  sur- 
renderea  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  for  the  security 
of  the  rest.  Those  powers  which  are  thus  anrrendered, 
however  limited  in  number,  are  supreme  in  extent  and 
application.  The  second  paragraph  in  the  6th  article  of 
the  constitution  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  framed  to 
meet  thn  very  case— to  meet  State  legisktion.  State  nul- 
lification— to  meet  the  case  of  State  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  national  legislation. 

<*  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  limd, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  kher^y* 
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any  thing*  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  by  availing^  themselves  of  the  replevin  lavr;  and  it  had 
contrary  notwithstanding."  been  doubted  whether  the  force  of  the  ordinance  would 


This  supremacy  of  power  was  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  because  it  consists  in  the  use  of  powers  which 
could  not  be  confined  to,  nor  exercised  by,  any  one  State. 
We  always  had  a  Union.     The  great  object  of  the  peo- 
ple, irom  one  period  to  another,  has  been  to  render  the 
Union  **  more  perfect."    Virginia  took  the  \ead  in  the 
last  attempt,  and  her  statesmen  were  among  its  foremost 
champions.    Experience  had  manifested  the  want  of  a 
supreme  power  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  people  of 
the  States.    The  laws  of  the  old  confederation  bore  on 
the  States  alone.     Hence  the  constitution  begins,  *  *  We, 
the  people;"  and  the  concluaon  of  the  8th  section  of  the 
1st  article,  giving  power  to  Congress  '*  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof," 
and  the  emphatic  conclusion  declaring  such  laws  to  be  the 
supreme  Uw  of  the  land,  in  the  aggregate  sense  of  the  term. 
We  owe  allegiance  both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  State  of  which  we  are  citizens.     Are  there,  sir,  any 
citizens  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  United  States? 
Have  the  people  of  South  Carolina  abandoned  the  pfoud 
title  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?     Has  the  General 
Government  any  power  or  quality  of  political  sovereignty 
at  all?    If  it  has,  that  power  must  be  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  people  of  the  States,  and  of  each  State. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  forms  a  part  of 
the  Government  of  each  State,  enters  into  it,  and  sup- 
plies whatever  may  be  wanting  in  State  powers.     You 
cannot  bring  about  obedience  to  the  laws,  if  their  obliga- 
tions and  binding  force  are  not  directly  on  the  people. 
If  the  laws  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  States,  they  may 
wrap  themselves  up  in  their  sovereignty  and  their  re- 
served rights,  resort  to  nullification,  and,  cluming  the 
power  to  put  their  veto  on  the  acts  of  Conjp-ess,  they 
may  overtJirow  your  whole  system  of  legislation.     This 
doctrine  impairs  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    The 
people  retain  their  sovereignty  in  reference  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  their  respective  States.     They  act 
here  as  well  as  in  their  State  Legiriatures.  Whenever  you 
exercise  one  of  your  great  constitutional  powers,  the 
people  act  here,  and  are  therefore  bound  by  the  law 
which  they  themselves  made.     This  is  the  perfection  of 
political  institutions.    The  people  make  the  laws,  and 
the  laws  govern.    Tlie  States  are  secure  in  their  rights, 
and  always  were  secure.    He  admitted  their  original  ab- 
solute sovereignty;  but,  as  he  had  said  before,  they  yield- 
ed up  a  portion  of  that  sovereignty  for  the  genend  g^ood. 
This  IS  a  constitution  of  power  <*  panted,"  as  a  law- 
yer would  say,  *<for  a  valuable  consideration."    By  the 
grant  of  these  powers,  you  created  the  constitution  of  the 
Union.    You  cannot  take  them  back  at  pleasure.     Here 
are  we  asked— can  the  creature  be  greater  than   the 
creator?    No.     But  the  creator  may  be  bound  by  the  act 
of  the  creature;  the  principal  may  be  bound  by  the  act 
of  the  agent,  if  the  agent  acts  in  pursuance  of  delegated 
power,  particularly  when  the  interests  of  third  persons 
are  concerned.  We  say  to  South  Carolina,  our  prosperity 
depends  upon  the  permanence  of  a  system  which  you 
created;  and  you  cannot  take  back  the  power  which  you 
gave  to  your  agents  to  exfttiise. 

Od  the  subject  of  practical  nullification,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  bad  made  some  notes,  and  the  very  circumstances 
which  he  had  antidpated  had  happened.  From  a  late 
number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  read  an  account  of  a  gp*eat  State  rights  meeting 
at  Charleston,  whereat  resolutions  were  adopted  for  form- 
ing companies  to  import  g^oods  free  of  duty.  The  mer- 
eluuits  of  South  Carolina  would,  it  was  thought,  be  reluc- 1 


be  tried.  But,  as  he  had  expected,  the  politicians,  not 
the  merchants,  had  formed  a  plan  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment .  Preparations  had  been  made  to  bring  the  question 
to  an  issue  as  soon  as  the  Ist  day  of  February  arrived. 
He  had  made  a  note  of  the  questions  which  would  arise 
out  of  these  considerations,  but  he  would  not  detain  the 
Senate  by  noticing  them. 

He  would  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions which  are  preventive  and  peaceful.  Mr.  W.  then 
read  from  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

"Beit  enacted^  Ue,  That  whenever,  by  reason  of  un- 
lawful obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  per- 
sons, or  unlawful  threats  or  menaces  against  officers  of 
the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  to  execute  the  revenue  lawi^ 
and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
any  collection  district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfUl  for'the 
President  to  direct  that  the  custom-house  for  such  district 
be  established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some 
port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on 
board  any  vessel,'*  &c. 

It  enjoins  fbrbearance  on  the  Executive,  and  gives  him 
power  to  remove  the  custom-house  to  a  secure  place, 
where  the  duties  may  be  collected.  It  leaves  the  ports 
and  districts  as  they  now  are,  open  for  the  commercial 
convenience  of  the  good  people  of  the  State;  and  even 
the  custom-house  would  not  be  taken  from  tiie  port  or 
harbor  where  it  now  is.  Our  object  in  removing  the 
custom-house  is  to  prevent  all  collision,  if  possible.  The 
words  "threats  and  menaces"  do  not  run  through  the 
residue  of  the  section.  The  power  given  in  this  chuse  is 
not  new;  the  clause  is  simply  declaratory  of  the  existing 
law,  as  it  has  been  held  by  our  courts;  for  it  has  been  de- 
cided, that  where  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  duties,  the 
officers  of  the  customs  may  remove  the  custom-house. 

The  next  paragraph  provide  for  the  cash  payment  of 
duties  under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  to 
collect  the  duties  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  no  great 
matter.  We  have  already  abolished  the  credits  on  duties 
to  some  extent,  and  this  law  carries  out  the  system  farther. 
Why  should  the  practice  of  taking  bonds  be  persisted  in 
when  they  say  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  bonds.  It 
is  a  mockery  to  take  bonds  when  the  constitution  and  the 
law  release  the  people  bound  from  the  obligation  of  the 
bonds.  Suits  must  be  brought  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  bonds,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  federal  tri- 
bunals would  thereby  be  brought  into  conflict,  which 
conflict  the  bill  sought  to  avoid.  The  62d  section  of  the 
act  of  the  2d  Marcli,  1799,  refuses  credit  to  merchants 
who  have  refused  to  pay  their  bonds.  The  same  princi- 
ple is  applied  to  the  present  case,  where  people  are 
combined  to  prevent  the  payment  of  bonds. 

The  third  and  remaining  exigency  provided  for  in  this 
first  section  is  the  authority  to  employ  the  land  or  naval 
forces^  or  militia.  This  provision  is  entirely  defennve.  It 
merely  confirms  the  authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
custom-house  and  revenue  officers.  The  simple  question 
is— do  you  require  obedience  to  the  laws?  How  can  you 
make  the  people  of  South  Carolina  pay  the  duties?  The 
custom-house  officers  are  not  sufficienUy  numerous  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws;  pains,  penidties,  indict- 
ments, all  hang  over  the  head  of  that  man  who  is  bold 
enough  to  exact  payment.  The  Legislature  forbids  the 
enforcement  of  the  law;  and  he  who  attempts  to  enforce 
it  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  surely  as  he  is  con- 
victed of  the  offence.  The  marshal,  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,,  cannot  interpose.  The  militia  cannot  be  called 
out,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world — that  they  are  com- 
mitted in  support  of  the  other  side  of  the  question .    Now 


Umt  to  hazard  their  commercial  credit  and  convenience  |  what  is  to  be  done?    It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  take 
Vot.  IX.— 17 
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care  that  the  laws  ri)all  be  executed.  He  is  inyested  with 
the  power  by  the  constitution,  and  the  public  hold  him 
responsible  for  its  exercise.  Tou  can  vest  the  power  no 
where  else .  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  inrests  the  President  with  the  <*  executive 
power,"  and  he  is  required  to  take  an  oath  faithfully  to 
execute  the  office  and  preserve  the  constitution.  The 
second  section  of  the  same  article  makes  him  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  actual  service. 
The  only  question  is—is  it  necessary  to  give  these  meiftns 
to  enforce  the  laws?  If  we  intend  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  laws,  these  powers  most  be  given,  and  no  where 
can  they  be  constitutionally  lodged  but  in  the  President. 
We  give  Andrew  Jackson  power  simply  to  execute,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country.  Well,  we 
confide  this  power  to  a  man  who  has  never  abused  any 
power  reposed  in  him.  He  said  that  these  proceedings 
were  long  anticipated.  They  were  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion daring  the  late  Presidential  contest.  Every  vote  had 
^an  eye  to  the  South.  He  spoke  this  with  respect  to  the 
other  candidates,  all  of  whom  he  knew  would  have  sup- 
ported the  constitution.  He  made  no  invidious  distinctions. 

Why  did  South  Carolina  throw  away  her  vote  on  a  dis- 
tinguished individual,  who  was  not  a  candidate?  With  an 
eye  to  this  question.  Why  did.  the  people  of  the  United 
States  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson?  With  a  view  to  this 
same  question.  For  this  provision  in  the  law  there  was 
a  precedent,  to  which  he  would  refer.  The  act  of  9th 
January,  1809,  sec.  11-18,  vol.  4,  p.  194-5,  to  enforce 
the  embargo,  &c.  The  2d  section  or  the  bill  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  in  revenue  cases.  It 
|pves  the  right  to  sue  in  these  courts  for -any  injury 
incurred  by  officers,  whilst  engaged  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  in  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports.  It  de- 
clares that  property  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  only  sub- 
ject to  the  order  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  gives  the  penalty  for  the  rescue  of  the  pro- 
perty as  is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  30th  April,  1790,  sec. 
22,  vol.  2,  p.  95.  The  provisions  of  that  law  make  tbe 
penalty  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  and  impri 
sonment  for  three  months.  This  section  has  two  objects 
in  view:  first,  it  gives  power  to  the  officers  to  sue  in  the 
federal  courts;  and  second,  it  provides  that  they  shall 
not  be  dispossessed  of  property  seized  by  them  under  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government,  without  the  authority  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  tliis  sec- 
tion is  to  meet  legislation  by  legislation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  provision  shocking  or  harsh. 

Tbe  laws  of  South  Carolina,  made  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nance, are  harsh  and  oppressive  beyond  any  of  the  feudal 
laws.  Under  the  replevin  act  of  South  Carolina,  the 
goods  are  first  seized;  if  thnr  are  not  given  up,  the  return 
is  made,  and  a  tapias  m  withernam  issues;  there  is  then  a 
suit  to  recover  back  the  duties;  the  custom-house  officer 
cannot  remove  the  suit  to  any  other  court,  and  the  judges 
and  jurors  who  are  to  decide  the  case  are  tmder  oath  to 
support  the  ordinance.  For  this  misdemeanor  the  officers 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  hundre<l  dollars  and  two  years 
nnprisonment.  And  they  are  liable  to  have  their  own 
property,  to  double  the  amount  of  the  goods  seized,  taken 
and  carried  away.  Every  professional  man  knows  to  what 
cases  a  replevin  law  is  usually  confined.  It  views  the 
custom-house  officer,  while  discharging  his  duty,  as  a  tres- 
passer. If  the  replevy  is  not  obeyed,  the  intermediate 
inquiry  which  the  common  law  provides  is  discarded, 
and  a  wHt  of  reprisal  issues.  It  is  not  left  discretionary 
with  the  sheriff  to  take  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand; 
but  he  is  bound  to  take  double  the  amount.  There  is  no 
danger  that  this  part  of  the  law  can  ever  be  executed,  for 
no  one  person  will  have  property  enough  for  so  tremen- 
dous a  grasp.  The  goods  are  taken  finally  from  the  custom- 


house officer  and  carried  off;  Und  if  he  attempt  to  recap- 
ture them,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  two  years  imprisonment.  No  such  indictment  is  sub- 
ject to  traverse;  that  is,  the  accused  shall  not  cross  it;  he 
shall  not  deny  the  frets  alleged;  he  shall  not  plead  "  not 
guilty."  This  is  the  technical  efl^ect  of  refusing  a  traverse. 
But  can  the  word  be  taken  in  that  sense  in  South  Carolina^ 
Perhaps  the  word,  as  used  in  the  ordinance,  has  a  mean- 
ing peculiar  to  the  South. 

Mr.  MILLER  explained.  The  word  had  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  South  Carolina.  At  the  first  court  the  ac- 
cused could  traverse,  but  he  had  no  right  to  continue  the 
action.  The  ordinance  denied  the  right  to  the  accused 
to  continue  the  case  after  the  first  term,  except  for  cause 
shown.  The  ordinance,  in  creating  this  misdemeanor, 
merely  applies  to  it,the  legal  forms  which  in  that  State 
apply  to  all  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  WILKINS. — ^It  was  apparent  that  the  constitution 
of  the  courts  in  South  Carolina  makes  it  necessary  to  give 
the  revenue  officers  the  right  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts. 
It  was  not  intended  to  restrict  this  right  to  any  amount  in 
controversy,  nor  to  citizens  of  other  States.  It  falls  under 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  jurisdiction  to 
the  United  States'  courts  in  all  cases  arising  under  Uie 
constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
would  put  a  case  in  a  few  words:  Suppose  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  South  Carolina  is  prosecuted.  He  b  carried 
to  prison,  or  the  capiat  in  wiihemam  is  issued  against 
him.  His  property  is  carried  off  and  sold.  The  case 
comes  before  the  State  court.  He  sets  forth  that,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  was  obliged  to  do  his 
duty.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  had  been  nullified;  and  the  State  laws  had 
taken  their  place.  Out  of  this  issue  springs  a  case  provi- 
ded for  by  the  bill.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  case  wUl 
arise  under  the  State  law.  But,  shape  it  which  way  you 
may,  the  case  arises  out  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity.  It  ought  to  be  so.  There  ought 
to  be  a  Judicial  power  co-extensive  with  the  power  of  le- 
gislation, and  a  co-extensive  executive  power.  Without 
this  co-extensive  power,  legislation  would  be  useless  in  a 
free  Government .  Neither  domestic  tranquillity»  nor  uni- 
formity of  rules  and  decisions,  can  be  secured  without  it. 

It  may  be  said,  (continued  Mr .  W .)  that  in  this  way  you 
overturn  the  State  legislation,  and  that  they  ought  to  give 
their  own  direction  to  State  controversies.     So  they  may; 
but  let  them  not  come  in  collision  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Union.     In  every  controversy  within  any 
State,  arising  under  a  State  law,  coming  in  collision  with 
the  constitution,  or  with  a  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
federal  courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction.    He  felt  him- 
self too  much  exhausted  to  read  a  case  or  two  to  which 
he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.     But  be 
meant  to  content  himself  with  a  mere  reference  to  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  lessee,  in  1st  Wheaton,  p. 
304,  and  the  case  of  Cohens  v».  the  State  of  Virginia^  6th 
Wheaton,  p.  584,  where  this  point  had  been  decided.     If 
appellate  jurisdiction  be  given,  tbe  original  could  not  be 
desired.  All  the  residuum  of  jurisdiction  remaining*  after 
the  original  jurisdiction  given  in  specified  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  might  be  exercised  in  any  way  by  the 
inferior  courts  that  Congress^might  direct.     Theae  ob- 
servations were  applicable  to  tf^  thir^  section  of  the  biU» 
which  also  provides  for  the  extension  of  judicial  juriadic- 
tion,  by  allowing  the  party  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
sued  in  the  State  courts  for  executing  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  to  remove  the  case  to  the  circuit  court.     It  girea 
the  right  to  remove  at  >any  time  before  trial,  but  not  after 
judgment  had  been  giv^n;  and  thus  affects  in  no  way  the 
dignity  of  the  State  tribunals.     Whether  in  criminal  or  in 
civil  cases,  it  ^\y^%  this  right  •f  removal.     Has  Congrreaa 
this  power  in  crimmal  cases }    He  would  answer  the  quei- 
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tion  in  the  affirmative.  Cong^as  had  the  power  to  give 
this  right  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  because  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution 
speaks  of  *<all  cases  in  law  and  equity;"  and  these  com- 
prehensive terms  cover  all.  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Matthews  nt.  Zane,  4th  Cranch,  page  382,  which  decides 
that,  if  two  citizens  of  the  same  State,  in  a  suit  in  their 
State  court,  claim  title  under  the  same  act  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  revise 
and  correct  the  decision  of  that  court. 

The  decinon  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
3d  act  of  the  constitution,  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  jucUciaiy  act  of  1789,  would  not  give  it  a  more  ezten- 
ave  construction  than  it  merited;  and  that  the  great  ob- 
ject was,  to  render  uniform  the  construction  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  decisions  under  them  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals;  and  in  such  case  it^was  entirely 
immaterial  that  both  parties  were  citizens  of  the  same 
State. 

It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Harper,  counsel  for  defendant 
IB  error,  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  such  case 
would  be  undoubted,  if  it  was  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  encroachments 
of  the  State  authorities.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
to  which  he  had  adverted  refers  to  the  character  of  the 
controversy,  without  regard  to  the  parties,  or  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  action.  The  object  of  the  suit,  and  not 
the  tribimal,  detennined  the  jurisdiction.  Was  it  to  try 
the  Talldity  of  an  act  of  Congress?  That  question  deter- 
mined  the  iurisdiction.  Was  it  to  try  any  indictment 
for  treason f  That  question  determined  the  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  more  necessary  that  this  jurisdiction  should 
be  extended  over  criminal  than  over  civil  cases.  If 
it  waa  not  admitted  that  the  federal  judiciary  bad  Ju- 
risdiction over  criminal  esses,  then  was  nullification 
ratified  and  sealed  forever:  for  a  State  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  declare  an  act  a  felony  or  a  misdemea- 
nor to  nulfify  all  the  laws  of  the  Union.  There  were  nu- 
merous preju<!hces<— prejudices  peculiar  to  particular 
States,  which,  under  any  other  view,  would  throw  all  ju- 
risdiction into  the  State  tribunals. 

Mr.  W.  would  put  a  case  to  the  Southern  gentlemen, 
by  way  of  illustration.  It  was  one  which  they  would  feel 
disposed  to  resent,  and  one  to  which  he  felt  a  repugnance 
to  refer;  but  he  would  take  it  as  illustrative  of  the  opin- 
ions he  had  thrown  out.  There  was  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution  a  clause  which  gives  the  right  to  the  owner 
of  a  slave  to  pursue  him  from  one  State  to  another,  and 
to  take  him  wherever  he  may  find  him.  Now  it  was 
known  that  there  wss  in  some  States  a  strong  feeling  on 
ttua  subject,  and  that  particularly  was  this  sensibility  to 
be  found  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  waa  car- 
ried to  a  very  great  extent.  In  great  party  times,  he 
would  suppose  that  a  party  in  Pennsylvania  rallied  on  this 
great  principle.  Pennsylvania  was  corered  over  with 
seakms  and  highly  respectable  abolition  societies.  He 
would  suppose  that  Pennsylvania  carried  these  feeling 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  pass  a  law  to  nuUily  this  clause  m 
the  constitution.  He  stated  that  he  had,  in  the  judicial 
station  which  he  had  occupied,  had  cases  brought  before 
him  for  decision,  in  whidi  ne  had  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
diiB&eult  to  keep  down  this  feeling.  It  had  been  even 
c»mtended  before  him  that  the  pursuit  of  the  slave  by 
his  owner  into  that  State  was  an  unconstitutional  act  He 
wookl  suppose  that  Pennsylvania  was  to  pass  a  law,  de- 
clariag  that  the  moment  a  dave  sets  foot  on  her  soil,  he 
riiall  be  at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
freeman,  and  that  thus  she  should  nullify  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  on  this  point. 

It  wodd  be  deemed  very  hard  by  the  Southern  gentle- 
men  that  thcnr  could  not  try  the  question  of  th«  constitu- 
tionality of  that  law  before  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if 
the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  pass  a  law  unposing  a 


fine  often  thousand  dollars  and  five  years'  impriynment 
on  any  owner  of  a  slave  found  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  that 
her  jurors  and  judges  are  all  sworn  to  regard  this  law,  he 
would  ask  whether  the  United  States'  courts  could  not 
have  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  The  power  of  the  Ju- 
diciary would  be  entirely  nugatory  if  it  could  be  evaded 
by  throwing  the  case  into  the  form  of  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing. He  referred  the  Senate  to  the  cases  of  the  United 
States  0f.  Ibfoore,  3d  Cranch  p.  159,  where  it  was  admit- 
ted that  Congress  might  give  the  power$  and  to  that  of 
Martin  f».  Hunter's  lessee,  1  Wheaton,  p.  350-1,  where 
it  was  admitted  that  criminal  are  the  strongest  cases. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  was  merely  matter  of 
form.  There  was  no  constitutional  principle  involved  in 
it.  It  only  authorized  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  copy  of  the  record.  It  was  intended 
to  obviate  the  difiiculty  which  was  likely  to  arise  from 
the  novel  provision  contained  in  the  8th  section  of  the 
replevin  law  of  South  Carolina,  which  makes  it  penal  in 
the  clerk  to  furnish  such  record.  This  provision  did  not 
meddle  with  the  penalty  of  the  clerk  or  the  State  court, 
but  contented  itself  with  providing  means  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  fifth  section  authorizes  the  employment  of  military 
force  under  extraordinary  circumstances  too  powerful  to 
be  overcome  without  such  agency,  and  to  be  preceded  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  President.  What  he  had  already 
said  had  reference  also  to  this  section  of  the  bill.  He 
would  now  merely  refer  the  Senate  to  some  precedents. 
The  first  precedent  which  he  would  notice  was  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  May  2d,  1792,  vol.  2,  p.  284^  repeal- 
ed by  the  act  of  February  28, 1795,  renewing  the  power 
to  call  forth  the  militia,  which  act  was  still  in  force.  This 
law  g^w  out  of  the  Western,  Insurrection  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Like  the  present  bill,  although  it  was  merely  in- 
tended to  meet  that  exigency,  it  was  so  framed  as  to  con- 
tinue in  force.  So  the  hill  under  consideration,  although 
it  had  special  reference  to  South  Carolina,  pointed  not 
to  her  alone.  If  the  opposition  to  the  laws  should  ex- 
tend itself,  and  the  spirit  of  disobedience  should  exhibit 
itself,  whetlfer  in  the  South  or  the  North,  the  general 
principles  of  the  bill  would  be  equally  applicable.  It  was 
an  amendment  of  our  code  of  laws  to  which  the  attention 
of  Congress  had  now  been  called,  and  which  was  render- 
ed immediately  necessary  by  the  peculiarity  of  our  pre- 
sent rituatien. 

The  second  precedent  to  which  he  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1807,  vol.  4^  p.  115,  « to  suppress  insurrections  and  ob- 
structions to  tne  laws,"  and  "  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed."  That  act  authorized  the  President  to  caU 
out  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  suppress  insurrections, 
&c.  These  were  the  objects  for  which  then,  as  in  the 
present  bill,  this  extraordinary  power  had  been  conferred. 
Another  precedent  would  be  found  in  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1809,  sec.  11,  vol.  4^  p.  194^  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo, and  which  gives  the  power  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  an  general  terms,  to  assist  the  custom-house 
officers.  There  was  at  that  moment  a  great  excitement, 
although  nothing  like  the  solemn  position  in  which  South 
Carolina  has  now  placed  herself.  Yet  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  confer  on  the  President  this  power. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  last  precedent  with  which 
he  should  trouble  the  Senate.  It  so  happened  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  that  that  State  took  from  Vir- 
ginia a  strip  of  famd  bordering  on  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio 
rivers.  On  this  strip  of  land,  where  Virginia  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  for  which  she  had 
opened  the  titles,  and  where  she  had  held  her  courts, 
there  arose  an  insurrection.  This  had  been  called  the 
Western  Insurrection,  but  it  waa  a  singular  fact  that  it 
was  confined  to  this  narrow  strip  of  land  which  Pennsyl- 
vania took  from  Virginia.  The  President  was  then  author- 
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ized  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  becaufle  they 
were  not  oommitted  against  the  United  States,  but  were 
willing- to  obey  the  call.  The  man  to  whose  name  his- 
tory has  no  parallel  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these 
troops  to  quelUhe  insurrection .  All  power  was  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  act  of  November  24, 1794,  vol.  2,  p.  451, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  place  in  West  Penn- 
sylvania a  corps  of  2,500  men,  either  draughted  or  enlisted. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  billliad  reference  to  the  re- 
plevin law  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  justified  and  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  12th  section  of  that  act,  which 
prohibited  any  person  from  hiring  or  permitting  to  be 
tised  any  building,  to  serve  as  a  jail  for  the  confinement 
of  any  person  committed  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws,  under  penalty  of  being  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  fined  1000  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  one 
vear.  The  State  law,  therefore,  closes  all  the  jails  and 
buildings  of  South  Carolina  against  prisoners  held  by  pro- 
cess from  the  United  States  for  a  refusal  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  their  laws.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
somethine  should  be  done.  The  case  might  not  be  fully 
met  by  the  resolution  of  3d  March,  1791,  vol.  2.  p.  236; 
and  this  section  merely  incorporates  that  provision,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  any  novel  principle. 

The  seventh  and  remaining  section  of  the  bill  extends 
the  writ  of  habeas  'corpus  to  a  case  not  covered  by  ex- 
isting laws.  These  laws  do  not  extend  to  any  other  than 
cases  of  confinement  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  committed  for  trial  before  the  United 
States'  courts,  or  are  necessary  to  testify.  He  referred 
the  Senate  to  vol.  2,  p.  63,  to  the  14th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act.  The  present  section  merely  extended  the 
privileges  of  that  act,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberties  of  our  citizens.  It  extended  the 
act  to  cases  of  imprisonment  for  executing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  nothing  objectionable 
in  this  section;  it  came  in  conflict  with  no  code  of  law. 
If  a  citizen  were  confined  under  the  provisions  of  the  or- 
dnance of  the  24th  November,  1832,  he  could  have  no 
remedy  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  As  all  such 
cases  arose  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, this  section  only  extended  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  meet  those  particular  cases  which 
had  originated  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

He  bad  now  done,  having  fully  attempted  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  bill.  He  should  only  say,  in  addition,  that  if  it 
were  the  pleasure  of  Congress  to  enact  this  bill  into  a 
law,  he  should  most  ferventiy  pray  that  no  occasion  might 
ever  occur  to  require  a  resort  to  its  provisions.  It  was 
h\s  desire- that  the  present  bill,  when  it  should  become  a 
law,  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  bv  a  return  of  the 
state  of  happy  tranquillity  which  wouldTcnew  the  cement 
of  our  Union,  and  might  lie  for  ages  to  come,  without 
the  necessity  of  reference  to  its  provbions,  slumberinr  in 
the  libraries  of  the  lawyer  and  among  the  archives  of  le- 
gislation. 

Wedhsssat,  Jawabt  30. 
THE  COLLECTION  BILL. 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  conaderation  of  the 
bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on 
imports — 

Mr.  GRUNDY  asked  leave  to  re-state  what  had  been 
already  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  jon  the 
Judiciary,  as  to  the  amendments  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  move  in  the  bill.  The  first  amendment  was' 
to  strike  out,  in  the  29th  clause  of  the  1st  section,  the 
words  **  prevent  or,"  (the  eflect  of  which  is  to  exclude 
the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  UKe  military  force  to  prevent,  as  well 
as  to  suppress,  any  riotous  assemblage,  &c.)  The  second 


was  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  As  the  amendments  were  of 
much  importance,  he  had  felt  denrous  to  present  them 
more  distinctly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBB  then  rose  to  address  the  Senate.  My 
voice,  said  he,  is  still  for  peace.  Thinking  it  expe- 
dient, I  desire  to  secure  it  by  means  most  sure  and 
practicable.  I  did  wish  that  the  discussion  might  have 
been  delayed  yet  longer,  to  have  advantage  of  all 
circumstances  that  might  occur,  as  well  those  which 
might  result  from  the  legislative  action  of  the  Congress, 
as  from  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and 
also  from  the  friends  of  concuiation  and  fraternal  concord 

generally. 

His  wishes  on  this  subject  had  to  yield  to  those  who 
diflTered  from  him,  and  he  was  now  compelled  to  enter 
into  this  discussion,  and  to  deliver  such  views  as  appeared 
to  him  iust,  upon  the  question  at  issue.    In  doing  this,  he 
hoped  he  should  observe  that  decorum  which  became  biro 
as  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body;  and  that  he  should 
in  no  instance  be  found  transcending  that  respect  which 
he  had  ever  felt  for  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honor 
there  to  be  associated.     He  sincerely  hoped  that,  even  ia 
the  heat  of  arcniment,  not  a  single  expression  might  escape 
his  lips,  calctitated  to  add  to  that  excitement,  which,  both 
in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  was,  he  feared,  already  great 
enough,  if  not  too  great.     But  it  was  necessary,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  to  touch  on  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  two  great  parties  which  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  alternately  held  the  reins- of  Gov- 
ernment.   He  had,  from  early  life,  belon|;ed  to  one  of 
these  parties;,  he  hsd  never  swerved  from  its  doctrines; 
and,  in  his  old  age,  he  still  saw  reason  to  abide  by  them. 
It  was  his  wish,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  put 
bis  opinions  fairly  before  the  public,  that  he  ^^ht  not 
be  understood  or  thought  to  advocate  doctrines  whieK  he 
did  not  advocate. 

He  would  tell  Uiem,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  he  loved 
the  Union .    It  was  because  he  did  love  the  Union  that  he 
felt  himself  then  compelled  to  join  in  that  d^^te.     He 
wished  to  cherish  the  Union.     He  would  cherish  it  as  a 
siieguard  against  foreign  invasion.   Jie  would  cherish  it 
as  a  bond  of  peace  and  concord  at  home.    He  would 
cherish  it  as  the  most  likely  means  of  protecting  the 
country  from  the  evils  which  history  told  them  had  be&l- 
len  other  Governments,  who  had»  atone  time,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  share  of  liberty;  the  horrors  which  had  be- 
fallen revolutionary  France;   and  the  evib  which  had 
been  acted  almost  btfore  their  eyes  in  South  America. 
He  would  not  go  into  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
He  would  leave  them  to  the  ihind  of  everpr  Senator  to 
imagine;  but  he  must  betieve  that  the  most  vivid  imagina- 
tion would  fall  far  short  of  anticipating  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  like  that  which  appeared  about  to  be  brought  on 
this  country.    When  he  looked'at  the  prospecta  before 
them,  promising  no  alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  at  the  bill  under  consideration,be  could 
not  but  fear  that  those  awful  consequences,  civil  war  and 
disunion,  must  follow  its  passage. 

A  message  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  proclamation  addressed 
by  him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  bad 
been  told  by  the  honorable  Senator,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  by  which  this  bill  was  reported, 
and  who  opened  the  debate,  that  this  bill  was  responsive 
to  the  message  of  the  Executive;  that  it  was  calculated 
and  designed  to  meet  the  state  of  things  there  portrayed, 
the  facts  and  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  procla* 
mation  and  message.  WhiUt  it  was  admitted  that  this 
was  an  act  of  high  legislation,  it  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary.  He  should,  then,  treat  the 
bill  as  though  the  amendments  offered  that  momingr  by 
his  friend  from  Tennessee  were  already  in  the  bill;  they 
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proposed  to  make  it  not  a  permanent  law,  but  to  limit  its 
duration  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  He 
8h(Hild  treat  its  provisions,  therefore,  as  intended  to  ope- 
rate directly  on  South  Carolina — ^be  meant  the  state  of 
things  in  South  Carolina  as  declared  and  portrayed  in  the 
message  of  the  President,  in  the  ordinance  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  test  oa^h,  and  in  all  the  other  public  acts 
alluded  to  in  the  message — ^the  proclamation, and  the  train 
of  reasoning  in  the  proclamation  and  the  message,  as  ap- 
plicable to  ue  state  of  things  in  South  Carolinar-of  things 
expected,  not  done. 

Pursuing  this  object,  he  said  that,  so  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina was  concerned,  the  ordinance  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  in  their  highest  sovereign  character, 
organized  in  convention.  It  was>done  by  South  Carolina 
in  her  character  of  a  State.  So  were  also  her  legislative 
acta.  The  whole  proceedings  in  South  Carolina,  to  which 
the  proclamation  and  message  allude,  are  facts  done  upon 
paper,  committed  by  words,  not  an  overt  act  of  resistance 
m  the  country :  not  any  blow  struck  ;  no  violence  acted ; 
no  plan  executed  by  force  ;  no  act  done,  or  threatened, 
by  a  lawless  banditti,  or  by  a  riotous  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals convened  without  authority,  or  in  contempt  of 
the  State  authority,  is  communicated.  But  every  fact  in 
South  Carolina  complained  of  relates  to  thin^  transacted 
by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  acting  in  their  high  sove- 
reign character  in  convention,  and  through  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  their  organized  govern- 
ment. Every  thing  which  has  been  complained  of  is  done 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Here,  once  for  all,  he  desired  it  to  be  remembered, that, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  State,  he  did  not  mean  an  intangible 
being,  a  mercAbstraction,  without  body,  soul,  intelligence, 
br  moral  responsibility;  but  of  a  State,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  understood  in  international  law,  and 
in  our  own  codes,  as  people  within  a  defined  territory, 
bound  together  by  social  compact,  having  a  Government 
and  laws  to  which  they  look  for  justice  and  protection, 
and  to  which  they  owe  the  corresponding  obtgations  of 
allegiance  and  support. 

In  the  argument  he  was  about  to  make,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  justify  the  extremities  to  which  South  Carolina  had 
gone,  nor  to  defend  all  the  positions  she  had  assumed. 
He  meant  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  country;  its 
constituent  parts;  its  checks  and  balances;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  soundness  of  tl|e  doctrines  in  the  'pro- 
clamation and  the  message,  and  proposed  by  the  bill  to  be 
establtdied  by  force  of  arms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  pro- 
ceeding of  South  Carolina  afford  ample  field  for  the  exer- 
cise otintellect  with  intellect;  sufficient  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  A  mutual  spirit  of  amity,  concession,  and  concilia- 
tion, without  resorting  to  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  to 
put  up  or  to  put  down  the  political  creed  of  the  one  or  the 
other  party. 

I  have  witnessed  the  ragings  of  the  natural  elements, 
when  the  blackening  clouds  gathered.  I  have  seen  the 
forked  flashes  blaze  upon  the  mountain,  and  yet  the  rock 
that  decked  the  mountain's  brow,  and  defied  the  storm, 
remained  unscathed  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  I  have 
heard  the  clamoring  of  the  winds,  and  seen  the  proud 
forest  bend  before  the  majesty  of  nature.  In  the  fury  of 
the  storm  I  have  seen  the  fond  mother  press  her  infant  to 
her  bosom,  and  sigh  with  fearful  apprehentton  that  her 
husband  might  be  exposed,  houseless,  *<to  bide  the  pelt- 
ings  of  the  pitiless  storm."  But,  in  the  darkest  gloom  of 
elemental  strife,  there  was  a  consolation;  for  there  was  an 
assurance  that  the  atorm  would  cease;  tliat  the  sun  would 
again  shed  his  gladdening  rays  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and 
flower,  displaying  the  charms  of  nature  in  renovated  health 
andre^esh^ned  verdure.  But  when,  in  the  storm  now  ga- 
thering in  the  political  horizon,  I  shall  hear  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  the  ndghuig  of  the  steeds,  the  noisy  drum,  the 


resoundings  of  the  heavy-toned  fiery-mouthed  cannon; 
when  I  shall  see  the  glittering  of  small  arms;  when  I  shall 
read  the  proclamation  preparatory  to  mortal  strife  between 
States  and  State,  and  know  that  the  strife  is  in  fact  begun 
"  in  all  the  pride,  andpomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,"  I 
shall  then  despair.  There  will  be  no  assurance  that  the 
constitution  will  erect  its  proud  crest  above  the  struggling 
hosts,"and  come  out  unscathed  from  the  contest.  I  have 
no  assurance  that  the  Union  will  survive  the  carnage  and 
embittered  feelings  engendered  in  the  impious  war  of 
child  against  parent,  brother  against  brother.  I  have  no 
assurance  that  the  ravs  of  civil  uberty  will  again  gladden 
with  their  mild  benencence  this  once  happy  land.  These 
are  my  apprehensions.  The  union  of  these  States  is  too 
precious  to  be  set  at  hazard,  or  s])orted  with  by  tilts  and 
tournaments.  He  said  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section 
of  the  bill  appeared  to  him  to  lead,  by  a  direct  road,  to 
civil  war  a9d  a  severance  of  the  States. 

Mr.  B.  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  fiClse  issue  was 
presented.  The  question  of  war  against  South  Carolina 
is  presented  as  the  only  alternative.  This  issue  was  false. 
The  first  (question  is  between  justice  and  injustice.  Shall 
we  do  justice  to  the  States  who  have  united  with  South 
Carolina  in  complaint  and  remonstrance  agunst  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression  of  the  tariff?  Shall  we  cancel  the 
obligations  of  justice  to  five  other  States,  because  of  the 
impetuosity  and  impatience  of  Aouth  Carolina  under  wrong 
and  oppression?  The  question  ought  not  to  be  wheUier 
we  have  the  phyrical  power  to  crush  -  South  Carolina;  but 
whether  it  is  not  our  duty  to  heal  her  discontents;  to  con- 
ciliate a  member  of  the  Union;  to  give  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  the  adjoining  States  which  have  made  common 
cause  with  South  Carolina,  so  far  as  complaint  and  remon- 
strance g^.  Are  we  to  rush  into  a  war  with  South  Caro- 
lina to  compel  her  to  remain  in  the  Union  ?  Shall  we  keep 
her  in  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  for  the  puri>06e  of 
compelling  her  submission  to  the  tariff  laws  of  which  she 
complains?  How  shall  we  do  this?  By  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  United  States,  combined  with  the 
militia?  Where  wUl  the  miUtia  come  from?  Will  Vir- 
ginia, will  North  Carolina,  will  Georgia,  Mississippi,  or 
Alabama,  assist  to  enforce  submission  to  the  tariff  laws,  the 
justice  and  constitutionality  of  which  they  have,  bv  reso- 
lutions on  your  files,  dented  over  and  over  again  r  Will 
those  States  assist  to  forge  chains  by  which  they  them- 
selves are  to  be  bound?  Is  this  to  be  expected  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  chance  and  probability? 

He  earnestly  entreated  the  Senators  to  reflect  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
bill.  Are  we  not  approaching  too  near  to  the  condition 
of  Great  Britain,  when  the  colonies  were  petitioninp^  for  a 
redress  of  grievances?  when  the  ministry,  armed  with  her 
militarT  and  naval  forces,  looked  on  the  remonstrances  of 
her  colonies  with  contempt?  Their  complaints  could  not 
reach  the  throne;  their  reasonings  could  only  awaken  the 
liberals  of  the  kingdom,  but  comd  not  quench  the  nunis- 
terial  thirst  for  money  and  for  power. 

Has  not  South  Carolina  been  treated  by  the  proclama- 
tion pretty  much  in  the  style  in  which  Lord  Hillsborou|^ 
treated  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  requiring  that  certain 
resolutions  should  be  rescinded? — [Here  Mr.  Bibb  read 
from  Holmes's  America,  the  following:] 

**0n  the  22d  of  April,  1768,  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote 
to  Governor  Barnard,  of  Massachusetts,  stating  that  the 
proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  the  circular  Tetter  was 
<  unfair,  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  assembly,  and 
procured  by  surprise;'  and  instructing  him,  '  so  soon  as 
the  General  Court  is  again  assembled,  to  require  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  rescind 
the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter  from 
the  Speaker,  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of,  and  dis- 
sent to,  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding." 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  obnoxious  acts  which 
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gave  rise  to  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  to  the  British 
power — ^the  Boston  port  bill,  the  tea  tax,  &c.  Great 
Britain  sent  her  armies  in  tlie  confident  expectation  that 
the  province  would  be  immediately  overrun.  But  what 
had  aggrieved  and  injured  the  interests  of  Massachusetts, 
touched  the  rights  and  interests  of  all;  and  all  united  in 
one  common  cause,  united  to  resist  what  they  all  believed 
to  be  oppressive  and  unjust 

He  would  here  notice  objections  which  he  had  heard 
(he  would  not  say  on  that  floor)  to  reducinf^  the  tariff, 
accoiding  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President's  roes- 
sage. 

It  is  said,  « South  Carolina  has  put  herself  in  battle 
array  ag^nst  the  Government;  she  has  assumed  a  military 
attitude;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must  not 
be  dictated  to  by  a  member  of  the  Union."  She  must 
submit.  In  like  nianner  Lord  North  reasoned  in  his  day. 
[Here  Mr.  B.  read  from  Mr.  Holmes's  History,  as  follows:] 

**  On  the  12th  of  April,  1770,  the  King  gave  his  consent 
to  the^act  of  repealing  the  duties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
duty  on  tea.  When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  the  Par- 
liament took  care  to  pass  an  act  '  for  securing  the  depen- 
dence of  America  on  Great  Britain.'  That  declaratory 
act,  and  this  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  left  the  cause 
of  contention  between  the  ta'o  countries  in  its  entire  force, 
liord  North,  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
port  duties  of  1776,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea,  being 
strongly  urgfed  by  the  members  in  opposition  not  to 
persevere  in  the  contention,  when  he  relinquished  the 
revenue,  replied:  <  Has  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
taught  the  Americans  obedience ?  Has  our  lenity  inspired 
them  with  moderation?  Can  it  be  proper,  while  they  de- 
ny our  legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argu- 
ment of  iUegaltty,  and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  to 
give  up  that  power?  No:  the  properest  time  to  exert  our 
rights  of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.  To  tem- 
porize is  to  yield;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, if  it  is  now  unsupported,  will,  in  reality,  be  relin- 
quished forever.  A  total  repeal  cannot  be  thought  of  .till 
America  is  prostrate  at  our  feet.' " 

Lord  North's  pompous  idea  of  prostrating  America  be- 
fore the  British  fion  proved  to  be  but  a  phantasma  which 
tickled  the  brain  of  a  haughty  aristocracy,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  power,  forgetting  right:  a  project  of  oppression 
and  injustice  which  the  Omnipotent  Dispenser  or  Justice 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Let  us 
take  warning  from  our  experience;  let  us  profit  by  the 
example;  let  us  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe.  If  we  turn 
a  deaf  eav  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the 
South;  if  we  attempt  to  silence  and  put  down,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice^  may  not  the  attempt 
be  followed  by  similar  misfortunes— by  a  like  &tal  catas- 
trophe? May  we  not  see  a  union  of  common  resistance, 
established  by  common  interest,  among  those  who  suffer 
n  common  with  South  Carolina?  May  we  not  see  another 
union  arise,  on  the  ruins  of  the  present  constitution,  in 
that  section  of  the  country  which  is  now  complaining  and 
suffering  under  the  system  of  protective  duties?  Let  us 
pause  before  we  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain;  let 
us  not  rashly  rush  into  civil  war;  let  us  examine  the  foun- 
dations of  our  institutions;  let  us  look  at  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  see  if  it  be  wise,  prudent,  or  just,  to  make  war 
upon  a  sovereign  people — a  State — a  constituent  member 
of  this  union  of  States.  It  is  not  a  mob,  a  parcel  of  riot- 
ers, a  lawless  pack  of  banditti  and  iusuivents,  that  this 
bill  proposes  to  '* suppress"  by  military  force.  It  is  not 
a  "riotous  assemblage  of  persons  resisting  tlie  custom- 
house officers,"  *<  or  in  any  other  manner"  opposing  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  "or  otherwise  assisting  and 
abetting  violations  of  the  same."  No;  it  is  the  State  of 
South  Carolina:  the  people  acting  in  convention  by  ordi- 
nance; the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  of  South  Caro- 
lina, untruly  called  by  this  bill  a  "  riotous  assemblage." 


Her  ordinance  and  her  laws  are  alluded  to  under  the 
words,  "or  in  any  other  manner  opposing,  or  otherwise 
assisting  and  abetting."  Disguise  it  as  thev  may,  by  ap- 
plying nicknames,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  language,  the 
Government,  and  authorities  and  people  of  South  Carolins, 
acting  in  obedience  to  her  ordinance  and  laws,  are  aimed 
at,  and  intended  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  B.  said  he  could  not  be  under  a  mistake  in  this. 
The  cluurman  of  the  committee  lias  told  us  the  bill  was 
responsive  to  the  message;  that  amies  upon  the  ordinance 
and  laws  of  South  Carolina;  and  so  has  the  honorable 
chairman. 

This  bill  proposes  to  treat  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
who  shall  act  in  obedience  to  the  State  ordinance  and 
laws,  as  rioters  and  insurgents.  It  proposes  to  place  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  their  immediate 
State  Government  in  direct  collision  with  their  fidelity  to 
the  Federal  Government;  to  place  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  in  an  attitude  in  which  they  must  be  compelled 
to  take  part  in  arms  witli  the  federal  authorities,  or  with 
the  State  authorities.  Both  Governments  have  the  power 
to  define  and  punish  treason,  and  other  offences;  both 
Governments  have  the  power  to  call  tlie  militia  into  ser- 
vice. The  plain,  peaceable,  sober,  industrious,  unsophis- 
ticated citizens,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  sad  alternative  of 
committing  treason  and  crime,  either  against  their  State 
Government,  oragiunst  the  Federal  Government.  If  they 
refuse  to  obey  the  call  of  their  State,  they  are  subject  to 
punishment;  if  they  do  obey,  and  appear  in  arms  against 
tlie  military  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  enemies,  and  to  be  shot  down.  Take  which 
side  they  may,  if  they  survive  the  conflict,  they  are  liable 
to  be  punished  as  offenders  and  traitors  by  the  power 
wliich  shall  ultimately  prevail  in  the  contest  From  trea- 
son, and  crime,  and  disgrace,  there  is  to  be  no  refuge  but 
in  death. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  running  throughout, 
between  the  cases  for  which  the  acts  of  Congress  were 
heretofore  made,  and  cited  as  miUtary  precedents,  and 
the  cases  to  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  spply.  In  the 
former,  all  the  persons  against  whom  the  military  force 
was  authorized,  were  truly  insurgent  individuals,  rioters, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  not  having  the  countenance,  com- 
mand, or  panoply  of  State  law  and  State  authority- 
offenders  against  all  authority,  both  State  and  federal.  In  * 
tlie  latter,  tlie  persons  are  countenanced,  commanded, 
and  authorized,  and  have  the  protection  of  the  State. 
The  former  were  literally  and  truly  in8ur|;ents»  banditti, 
rioters,  and  lawless:  the  latter  are  a  nation,  a  State,  a 
component  member  of  this  Union. 

The  bill  proposes  to  invest  the  President  with  power  to 
march  the  troops  of  one  State  into  the  bosom  of  another; 
to  put  the  Union  at  war  with  itself;  to  wage  a  war  whicb 
must  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Is  not  this 
consideration  weighty  enough  of  itself  to  turn  our  thoughts 
from  such  a  measure,  and  to  search  for  some  other  means 
of  securing  peace  and  good  order? 

Mr.  President:  If  we  make  war  upon  the  ovdinance, 
and  Government,  and  law%  and  people  of  South  Carolina 
—conquer  her,  prostrate  her  in  the  dust,  what  are  we  to 
do?    Govern  the  people  and  territory  as  a  conquered 
colony?    South  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
the  constitution  guaranties  to  her  a  -republicaii  form  of 
Government     If  we  extinguish  her  from  the  federal 
escutcheon,  we  violate  the  constitution.    If  we  govern 
her  by  a  peculiar  law,  different  from  the  rule  applicable 
to  the  other  States,  we  break  the  constitution.     Viewed 
in  every  light  in  which  it  is  presented  to  my  mind,  the  bill 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  and 
tends  to  drive  South  Carolina  Irom  the  Union  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  sword. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  stronglj,  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fitvt  ana  nf^ 
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•eoUons  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  others,  although  unguard- 
ed and  objectionable,  they  may  be  amended.  So  long  as 
the  contest  is  between  judiciary  and  judiciary,  so  lung  as 
it  is  waged  by  opinions  and  counteroopinions,  with  press 
uid  paper,.or  pen  and  pape^^  it  is  comparatively  harmless. 
It  is  when  force  is  to  be  employed  that  I  am  apprehensive 
of  danger. 

{Here  Mr.  B.  read  firom  the  bill  the  provision  which 
Stttbonxed  the  removal  of  the  custom-houses,  and  even 
to  keep  them  on  board  a  vessel,  where  the  collection 
of  the  revemie  is  obstructed  or  threatened:  <<and  it 
^sll  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place, 
snd  there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  within 
the  said  district,  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said  cargoes 
by  Uw  be  paid  in  cash,  deducting  interest,  according  to 
existing  kws;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
take  the  vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs,  unless  by  process  from  some  court 
of  Uie  United  States."] 

On  this  part  of  the  section  he  would  remark,  that,  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  alone,  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  which  requires  |hat  '*  no 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  another."  The 
distinction  between  one  port  and  another  is  apparent  and 
oppressive,  which  makes  duties  payable  atone  port  in  cash, 
sod  in  others  in  bonds.  As  to  so  much  of  the  section  as  di> 
rects  that  the  goods  shall  be  kept  till  the  money  is  paid,  he 
woukl  say  nothing,  as  he  would  not  dwell  on  minute  points 
while  others  of  great  importance  demanded  attention. 

The  section  goes  on  to  provide  that  <<in  case  of  any 
attempt  otherwise  to  take  any  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force 
or  combination,  or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that 
purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  militia  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
auy,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  removal  of  such 
vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting  the  officers  of  the  customs 
m  retaining  the  custody  thereof;  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  any  armed  or  riotous  assemblage  of  per- 
sons resisting  the  custbm-house  officers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties,  or  in  any  manner  opposing  the  execution  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  vio- 
lating or  assisting  and  abetting  violations  of  the  same." 

The  offences  included  under  the  words   <*or  in  any 
manner  opposing  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  or 
otherwise  assisting  and  abetting^,"  are  too  general  and  un- 
defined. They  do  not  go  sufficienUy  into  detail,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  a  free  Government.  Such  general 
terms  in  creating  offences,  conferring  powers  on  military 
ofl&cers  to  shoot  down  the  supposed  offenders,  suit  only 
despotic  Governments,  where  the  subject  is  considered 
but  a  thing,  the  property  of  the  autocrat.    They  do  not 
comport  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.    If  the  mili- 
tary is  to  supplant  the  civil  authority ;  if,  instead  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  by  juiy,  the  supposed  offender  is  to  be 
executed  at  once  by  the  soldiery,  shot  down  as  a  wild 
beast,  tiie  offence  should  be  clearly  defined  and  flagrant. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  o^ect  to  conferring  on  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  his  subordinate  military  officers  the  power  to 
declare  and  punish  offences,  included  under  such  vague 
expTcsaons.     The  power  which  I  would  give  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  my  choice,  I  would  give  to  any  other  President; 
but  I  would  not  trust  any  President  with  such  power.     1 
would  not  set  so  bad  an  example,  to  exert  its  dangerous 
influence  on  future  generations.     If  one  President  is  in- 
vested with  such  authority,  it  becomes  a  precedent  for 
future  Legislatures  to  imitate  and  enlarge.     My  objections 
are  not  aimed  at  the  man  who  is  in  the  Executive  chair, 
but  they  allude  to  general  principles — to  the  safeguards 
of  eivU  liberty. 


Mr.  B.  then  passed  to  the  connderation  of  the  fif^ 
section,  which  he  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  jSnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed 
by  the  authorities  of  any  State,  or  by  the  circuit  and  one 
of  the  district  judges  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  any  law  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  execution  thereof,  or  of  any 
process  from  the  courts  of  die  United  States,  will,  in  anjfc 
event,  be  obstructed  by  the  emplo3rment  of  military  force, 
or  bv  any  other  unlawful  means, too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by  the 
power  vested  in  the  marshal  bv  existinp^  laws,' it  shall  be 
lawful  for  him,  the  President  or  the  United  States,  forth- 
with to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact  or  in- 
formation, and  requiring  all  such  military  and  other  force 
forthwith  to  disperse;  and  if,  at  any  time  af^er  issuing 
such  proclamation,  any  such  opposition  or  obstruction 
shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforesaid, 
the  President  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  prompt- 
ly to  employ  such  means  to  resist  and  suppress  the  same, 
and  to  cause  the  said  laws  or  process  to  be  duly  executed, 
as  are  authorized  and  provided  in  the  cases  therein  men- 
tioned by  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nmety-five,  entitled 
«  An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  inva- 
sions, and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  pur- 
pose;" and,  aUo,  by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  entitled  '<An  act 
authorizing  the  employment  of  the  Und  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  in  cases  of  insurrection." 

Mark  the  words;  when  the  President  is  officially  in- 
formed tliat  the  operation  of  the  law  "will*  in  any 
event,  be  obstructed  by  military  force,"  or  *<by  any 
other  unlawful  means,"  &c.,  he  may  issue  his  pro- 
clamation, and  thereafter  employ  military  force.  Now, 
sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  meaning  of  '<  any  other  unlawful 
means." 

Are  they  not  intended  to  include  the  jitate  of  things  in 
South  Carolina?  Do  they  not  mean  tliat,  if  the  State 
shall  not  rescind  the  ordinance  and  her  laws,  the  Presi- 
dent may  employ  the  army,  navy,  and  militia,  to  compel 
her?  They  are  intended  to  oppose  South  Carolina  by 
force  of  arms— by  war.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  war  against  a  State: 
it  authorizes  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  made  by  proclamation  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  his  discretion,  upon  after,  not  upon  existing  facts. 

The  power  to  declare  war  is,  by  the  constitution,  vest- 
ed in  the  Congress.  They  are  to  judge  and  decide  on  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  so  calamitous  a  measure,  before 
the  honest  industrious  yeomanry  of  the  country  are 
ddled  from  their  peaceful  homes  to  partake  of  the  toils, 
privations,  and  miseries  of  war.  But  in -defence  of  the 
constitution,  which  he  will  violate  by  this  very  act,  we 
are  to  confer  upon  a  single  Executive  Magpsti'ate  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  giving  power  to  the  President  to  declare  war,  anc^  to 
make  such  declaration  eflTectual  by  the  naval  and  military 
forces.  Sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this.  '*It  has  an  awful 
squinting  towards  monarchy." 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  mind  leads  me 
to  those  limes  when  the  colonies  maintained,  as  rightful, 
resistance  to  unjust  and  oppressive  usurpation;  when  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotism  animated  the  breasts  of 
our  ancestors.  Great  Britain  attempted  to  introduce  mi- 
litary force  to  overawe  and  bumble  the  colonv  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts was  passed  in  1769,  declaring  <*  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  army  in  this  colony,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights;  tiiat  a  standing  army  is 
not  known  as  a  part  of  the  British  constitution;  that 
sending  an  armed  force  into  the  colony,  under  pretence 
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of  assistini^  the  ctril  authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional." 

This  bill  proposes  to  send  the  army  and  navy  against 
South  Carolina,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  South  Carolina,  and  legislating  on  the  tariff,  the 
source  of  her  complaint,  we  authorize  the  President  to 
declare  war.  By  an  act  of  conciliation,  we^;nay  heal  the 
unhappy  discontents.  Because  public  sentiment  defies 
our  law,  we  are  invited  to  send  a  standing  army  to  sup- 
press the  authorities  of  a  sovereign  State.  Sir,  is  it  not 
monstrous,  when  the  very  message  of  the  President  de- 
clares that  the  system  complained  of  is  unjust  and  op- 
{>res8ive,  to  seize  upon  this  bill,  and  bring  into  effect  the 
aw  of  force,  instead  of  the  law  of  justice,  reason,  and 
conciliation?  Instead  of  turning  a  listening  ear  to  the 
complaints  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  to  turn  upon  her 
our  cannon.  Should  we  not  first  try  to  appease  these 
discontents,  by  legislating  on  llfle  subjectsofher  grievance, 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  attempted  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
cession and  conciliation }  Is  it  not  wanton,  when  we  have 
at  hand  a  remedy  so  easy  and  peaceful,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  **  ultima  ratio,"  the  law  offeree? 

Nature  has  established  diversity  of  climates,  interests, 
and  habits,  in  the  extensive  territories  embraced  by  this 
Union.  We  cannot  assimilate  these  differences  by  legis- 
lation. We  cannot  conquer  nature.  .  Other  differences 
have  been  introduced  by  human  laws  and  adventitious 
circumstances,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  ad- 
Justed  by  one  General  Legislature.  Hence  the  necessity 
cf  local  Governments  with  their  appropriate  powers,  and 
a  General  Government  with  its  appropriate  powers. 
Therefore,  the  respective  States,  in  making  up  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Federal  Government,  reserved  to  them- 
selves all  the  powers  which  were  local  in  their  nature, 
and  which,  if  exercised  by.any  other  than  themselves, 
were  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 

It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  proclamation  and  message 
assert,  in  substance,  that,  by  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, these  United  States  were  one  single  consolidated 
nation;  that  the  constitution  was  made  by  the  United 
States  as  one  single  nation;  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  one  people;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  a  consolidated  mass  of  the  whole  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  views  of  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  respectively.  It  is  important,  to  sustain  the 
first  and  fifth  sections  of  this  bill,  that  the  grounds  taken 
in  the  proclamation  and  message  should  be  adopted;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  constitution  be  made  to  spring  from  the 
whole  as  a  mass,  and  not  from  the  people  in  States,  acting 
as  separate  and  distinct  Governments.  It  is  in  the  for- 
mer view  only  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  acting 
in  obedience  to  State  authorities,  can  be  treated  as  rioters 
and  lawless  banditti.  If  the  other  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion be  correct,  then  we  cannot  treat  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  as  rioters  and  lawless  banditti,  but  regard  them 
as  a  State,  and  war  with  them  as  a  State. 

My  creed  is,  that,  by  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  States  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independent 
States,  thirteen  in  number,  not  one  nation;  that  the  old 
articles  of  confederation  united  them  as  distinct  States, 
not  as  one  people;  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  ac- 
knowledged their  independence  as  States,  not  as  a  single 
nation;  that  the  federal  constitution  was  framed  by  States, 
submitted^to  theStates,  and  adopted  by  the  States,  as  dis- 
tinct Nations  or  States,  not  as  a  single  nation  or  people^ 

By  canvassing  these  conflicting  opinions,  we  shall  the 
better  understand  how  far  South  Carolina  has  transcend- 
ed her  reserved  powers  as  a  sovereign  State;  how  far 
we  can  lawfully  make  war  upon  her;  and  whether  we,  or 
South  Carolina,  are  likely  to  transcend  the  barriers  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


To  view  these  questions  correctly,  let  us  look  to  the 
condition  of  the  colonies  before  they  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  countr}*.  As  colonies,  they  were  separata 
and  distinct  communities;  each  had  its  separate  Legisla- 
ture (by  some  termed  General  Court,)  its  Executive,  and 
Judiciary.  They  were  settled  under  distinct  charten 
granted  by  the  crown.  They  were  planted  at  different 
periods,  and  were  emphatically  distinct  Gk>vemroents. 
In  that  condition  they  were  when  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  British  Government  roused  them  to  renstance. 
In  this  they  had  a  common  interest;  a  common  feeling; 
common  burdens  to  complain  of;  and  held,  in  common,  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  determined  them  to  unite  in  de- 
fence of  their  violated  rights.  When  resistance  was  the 
question,  they  deliberated,  separately  at  first:  a  common 
cause  induced  them  to  interchange  communications,  and 
a  general  Cong^ss  of  the  colonies  was  proposed  and 
adopted.  In  the  general  Congress  the  votes  were  taken 
by  colonies.  The  very  declaration  of  independence  was 
voted  by  colonies.  Some  of  the  ^tes  had  declared 
themselves  independent  before  the  declaration  promul- 
gated by  Cong^ss.  North  Carolina  was  the  first;  and  I 
have  seen  an  exemplification  of  the  original  document,  in 
which  that  State  had  declared  herself  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  long  prior  to  the  declaration  by  Con- 
gress. The  State  of  Virginia,  too,  preceded  Congress  in 
her  declaration  of  independence. 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  go  into  details;  for,  before  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  each  of  the  States,  by  its  acts  of  resistance 
to  tyranny  and  oppression,  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  assumed  to  itself  a  sove- 
reignty, and  claimed  the  right  to  consult  with  co-States, 
and  to  form  a  league  for  common  defence;  and,  in  virtue 
of  such  riglit,  did  send  delegates  to  the  General  Congress; 
did  there  assume  the  rig;ht  to  take  their  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  first  meeting  of  delegates  was 
held  in  September,  1774,  and  from  that  time  until  July, 
1776,  continued  to  consult  without  any  plan  or  league  to 
bind  them. — [Here  Mr.  B.  read  from  1  vol.  Laws  U.  S. 
chap.  1.  and  p.  1.]  Finally,  in  July,  1776,  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  agreed  on;  and  it  is  called  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  instrument,  after 

fpving  a  history  of  their  grievances,  and  speaking  of  the 
ailure  of  Great  Britun  to  hear  their  complaints  and  re- 
dress them,  concludes  with  this  emphatic  language: 
'*  We,  therefore, the  Representatives  or  the  United  6tates 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  ri^ht  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States."  Not  an  mdependent 
nation,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  declaration,  free  and 
independent  States.  And  the  instrument  eoes  further. 
It  declares  that  they  (the  States)  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  The  very  declaratioii 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  thirteen  stars  had  risen  in 
thefirmanent  of  nations — ^not  a  single  nation,but  thirteen — 
ought  to  have  arrested  the  statement  advanced  in  the 
proclamation. 

On  the  11th  June,  1776,  it  had  been  resolved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  dig^  a  form 
of  confederation,  to  be  enterea  into  between  the  co- 
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loni««.  Upon  the  12th  July,  1776,  (Secret  Journal,  p. 
390,}  thai  committee  reported  a  dnuc^t  of  articles,  which 
were  from  time  to  time  debated,  until  the  15tb  of  Novem- 
ber, 1777. — (I  vol.  Secret  Journal,  p.  349.) 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  dates  of  these  respective  trans- 
actions, which  will  be  found  yi  the  first  volume  of  the 
Laws  United  States,  p.  1  to  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the 
time  these  colonies  were  acting  as  distinct  sovereignties, 
and  made  their  declaration  of  independence,  these  articles 
were  then  in  Jieri,  and  were  not  even  reported  by  the 
committee.  But  after  the  declaration  they  were  reported, 
agreed  on,  and  sent  to  the  several  States  lor  ratification. 
The  ratifications  were  adopted  by  the  respective  States,  at 
diflTerent  times,  and  signed  by  their  delegates  at  various 
periods  between  the  21st  July,  1778,  and  the  1st  of  March, 
1781.  [Here  Mr.  Bibb  read  from  1  vol.  Laws  United 
States,  p.  12  and  p.  20,  the  dates  of  the  signatures  by  the 
respective  States.] 

These  facts  show,  conclusively,  that  so  far  from  the 
States  forming  thefbselves  into  a  single  nation  by  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  they  never  came  finally  into 
a  confederacy  until  the  delegates  from  Maryland  sub- 
scribed the  articles  in  1781.  The  preamble  itself,  said 
Mr.  B.,  is  a  refutation  of  any  idea  that  the  United  States 
is  one  single  nation.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  did,  on  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of  confe- 
deration and  perpetual  union  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Cardtna,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, viz: 

**  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  States  of,"  &c.  (naming  them.) 

The  first  article  declares  that  the  style  of  this  confede- 
rwcy  shall  be  «  Tlie  United  States  of  America." 

The  second  article  declares  "  that  each  State  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  delented  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled."  So  far,  then,  from- being  made  one 
nation  by  the  confederation,  and  acquiring  the  rights  of  na- 
tionality as  such,  the  independence  of  the  several  States 
preceded  both  it  and  the  aeclaration. 

Again:  the  third  article  declares  that  '<  the  said  States 
hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare; 
binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force 
olTered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  otlier 
pretence  whatever." 

And  again:  the  articles  of  confederation,  after  giving 
various  powers  to  the  Government,  in  tlie  thirteenth  ar- 
ticle, declare  th^t — 

**  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,'  on  all  questions 
which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And 
the  articles  of  this  confede];^tion  sball  be  inviolably  oh- 
serred  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetuid: 
nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature  of  every  State." 

But  the  proof  does  not  stop  here.  By  the  provisional 
articles  of  peace  of  the  30th  November,  1782,  and  by  the 
definitive  treaty  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  mutually 
ng^ed  and  accepted,  the  first  article  in  each  contains  the 
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stipulation  that  ■<  His  Britannic  Majestv  acknowledges 
the  said  United  States,  viz:  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts Ba^,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent States«  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such." 

The  fifth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  stipulates  **  that 
the  Congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  States  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  con- 
fiscated," &c. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  their  power  to  re- 
store,or  not,  the  confiscated  estates,  are  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged by  both  parties  to  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

I  shall- not  stop  to  battle  the  watch  about  unqiudified 
and  qualified  sovereignty.  A  monarchy  may  be  limited 
or  unlimited.  A  republican  Government  may  confer  li- 
mited powers  to  the  agents  of  the  people,  or  unlimited 
powers.  A  qualified  or  unaualified  sovereignty  may 
exist  in  monarchies  and  in  republics.  In  our  Governments 
tlie  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  of  each  State.  The  State 
Governments  do  not  confer  unlimited  powers  over  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  tlie, State.  But  yet  the  people  of  a  Slate, 
united  under  a  State  Government,  constitute  a  sovereign- 
ty. A  portion  of  sovereign  power  is  expressly  withheld 
by  the  State  constitutions. 

But  sovereigns  may  be  united  with  sovereigns,  and 
may  divide  delegated  powers  between  the  local  sove- 
reignties and  the  united  sovereigns.  The  United  States 
arc  united  sovereignties.  The  people  have  delegated  a 
portion  of  their  powers  as  State  sovereignties  to  their 
particular  State  Government,  and  another  portion  to  the 
Government  of  the  united  sovereignties.  Neither  Gov- 
ernment is  an  unqualified  sovereigntv.  The  State  and 
Federal  Governments  are  limited  qualified  sovereignties; 
all  bound  to  keep  within  their  respective  spheres;  each 
a  usurper  and  a  disturber  of  order  when  transcending  the* 
limits  prescribed. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  old  confederation  which 
brought  us  so  gloriously  through  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  idea  that  it  was  a  single  consolidated  nation, 
is  repelled  by  the  archives  of  the  States,  by  the  journals 
of  Congress,  and  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

I  wiU  next  proceed  to  examine  whetlier  ^is  idea  of  a 
single  nation,  this  Government  made  by  the  people  in 
mass,  as  contradistingn'uh^d  from  tlie  people  of  the  re- 
spective States,  is  sustained  by  the  hbtory  and  context  of 
the  existing  constitution. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1787,  Congress,  reciting  in  a 
preamble  *<tlufct  there  is  a  provision  in  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  for  making  alteraliona 
therein,"  by  assent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature! 
of  the  several  Stated,  passed  a  resolution,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
p.  59,  in  these  words: — Rttohed^  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress^  it  is  expedient  that,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May  next,  a  convention  of  delegntes,  who  sliall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several 
Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shiSi,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
States,  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  delegates,  appointed 
by  the  several  States,  met  in  convention.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1787,  Congress  received  the  report  of  the 
convention  lately  held  in  PhiUdelphia,  in  the  following 
words:  [Here  the  constitution  was  set  forth,  verbatim. — 
Ist  vol.  Lawl  U.  S.  p.  59,  60.] 

To  this  constitution  were  appended  tworeiolves  of  the 
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convention,  (same  vol.  p.  70.^  Th«  first  is,  that  the  re- 
ported constitution  be  hud  before  Confess;  <«that  it 
should  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gate^  chosen  in  each  State,  by  the  people  thereof,  under 
the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for  ^ their  assent 
and  ratification,"  &c. 

The  second  resolution  recommends,  that,  as  soon  as 
nine  States  had  ratified,  the  Congress  '<  should  fix  a  day 
on  which  the  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  States 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,"  a  day  for  assembling 
the  electors  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  un- 
der this  constitution,  &c. 

To  the  reports  of  the  constitution  was  also  appended 
an  address  agreed  upon,  by  the  unanimous  order  of  the 
convention,  to  the  President  of  Congress.  In  this  letter 
these  sentiments  are  conveyed:  the  desire  long  felt, 
*'  that  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaities,  that 
of  levying  money  and  regulating^  commerce,  and  the 
correspondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities,  should 
be  fully  and  effectually  vested  m  the  General  Government 
of  the  Union." 

« It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  these  States  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  all."  The  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in 
fixing  the  rights  to  be  surrendered,  and  those  to  be  re- 
served, because  of  the  diflference  among  the  several 
States  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular 
interests;  the  great  importance  which  they  had  kept  in 
view,  **the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  in- 
volved our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national 
existence." 

That  "  the  constitution  we  now  present  is  the  result  of 
'a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  ntuation 
rendered  indispensable." 

That  each  State  should  consider  *<  that  had  her  interest 
been  alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others ." 

Upon  this  report,  the  Congress,  on  the  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  came  to  the  following  resolve:  (p.  60.) 

*<  Rueivedt  urumimously.  That  the  said  report,  with  the 
resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  Legislatures,  m  order  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State,  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformi^  to  the  resolves  of  the 
conrention  made  and  provided  in  that  case."* 

The  constitution,  so  transmitted  to  the  Legislatures, 
was  by  them  respectively  submitted  to  State  conven- 
tions^ elected  in  each  State,  and  assembled  under  the  law 
of  each  several  State. 

On  the  13th  September,  1788,  nine  States  unanimously 
in  Congress  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolution,  reciting 
the  resolve  of  February  21st,  1787,  for  revising  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation;  the  report  of  the  convention  of  the 
17th  September,  1787;  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
28th  of  September,  1787,  for  transmitting  the  report, 
resolutions,  and  letter  to  the  several  Legislatures;  and 
that  the  said  constitution  had  been  rati^ed  b^  a  sufficient 
number,  which  ratifications  had  been  received  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore  they  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January,  1789,  for  choosing  the  electors  in  the  several 
States  which  before  that  should  have  ratified;  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February,  1789,  for  the  electors  to  assem- 
ble to  vote  for  Pre«dent  and  Vice  President;  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  said  constitution  at  New  York.  (See  preamble  and 
resolution  of  13th  September,  1788.  Laws  U.  S.  vol.  i, 
p.  60.) 

The  ratifications  were  at  the  following  times: 

1.  Delaware,  December  12,  1787. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787. 


3.  New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787. 

4.  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788. 

5.  MassachusetU,  February  6,  1788. 

6.  Georgia,  January  2,  1788. 

7.  Maryland,  April  2,  1788. 

8.  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788. 

9.  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788. 

10.  Virginia,  June  26,  1788. 

11.  New  York,  July  26,  1788. 

It  would  appear  that.  Congress  having  appointed  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  chooang  electors, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  for  proceedings 
under  the  constitution,  it  went  into  operation  without 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  North  Carolina  did 
not  ratify  the  new  constitution  until  the  21st  November, 
1789;  Rhode  Island  not  until  the  29th  May,  1790.  Of 
the  two  Carolinas,  the  North  State  was  the  first  to  throw 
off  the  colonial  subjection'  to  the  British  crown,  and  to 
encounter  boldly  the  consequences  of  those  awful  words, 
rebel  and  traitor,  with  which  kipgs  never  fail  to  denounce 
those  who  defy  their  power  and  struggle  for  liberty. 
She  was  quick  to  risk  all  in  war  against  a  foreign  power, 
for  liberty  and  independence,  but  slow  to  come  into  the 
compact,  until  she  believed  the  principles  of  civil  and 
political  liberty  were  sufficiently  guarded  from  contro- 
versy at  home. 

It'cannot  be  denied  that  the  constitution  was  made  and 
adopted  by  the  States,  severaUy  and  distinctly;  for,  until 
it  was  ratified  by  a  State  for  herself,  and  by  her  own 
consent,  it  had  no  obligation  on  her.    The  ratification  of 
eleven  States  could  not  impose  it  upon  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island;  and  the  vote  of  twelve  States,  which 
included  more  than  twelve-tiiirteenths  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  could  not  impose  it  upon  the  small 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  until  accepted  by  her.    There 
was  not  one  single  State  that  did  not  ratify  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  in  the  name  of  the  people  who  were  bound  to- 
getlier  in  the  State  Government.  Mr .  B .  referred  to  the  ra- 
tification by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  quoted  from  it 
the  following  words:  *<Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we, 
the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Penn^lvania  in  general  convention  assembled,  have  as- 
sented to  and  ratified,  and    do,  in  the  name  and   by 
the  authority  of  the  same  people,  and  for  ourselves,  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  foregoing  constitution,"  &c.     Further, 
in  the  ratification  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  to  be 
found  the  following  language:    *<In  convention  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,"  (then  the  act  of  the  Legiskture 
of  New  Jersey,  authorizing  the  convention,  is  recited.) 
*<Now  be  it  known,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  chosen  by  the  people  thereof  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  having  maturely  deliberated  on  and 
considered  the  aforesaid  constitution,  do  hereby,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  said  SUte  of  New  Jersey, 
ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof." 

These  two  ratifications  are  fair  specimens  of  the  residue, 
and  seem  to  show  the  sense  and  understanding  of  those 
who  did  the  acts;  that  they  did  it  for  the  State,  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  as  binding  that  State,  but  not  as  operating  be- 
yond the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Thus  I  have  given  an  authentic  histot^  of  the  rise,  pro- 
g^ress,  and  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  grew  out  of  the  league  of  friendship  and 
perpetual  union  contained  in  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. • 

It  was  proposed  by  virtue  of  a  provision  for  amendment 
contained  in  these  articles. 

The  resolution  of  Congresi^  proposing  to  the  States  the 
convention,  recited  the  provision  in  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration as  the  cause. 

The  convention  was  appointed  by  States, 'and  Voted  by 
States. 
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The  report  of  the  convention  was  approred  by  the 
Congpress,  voting  by  States. 

It  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
'  The  several  Legislatures  authorised  the  elections  of 
the  conventions,  and  defined  the  object,  and  their  powers. 

It  was  ratified  by  States;  and,  being  so  ratified,  it  be- 
came obligatory,  according  to  the  seventh  article,  which 
is  in  these  words: 

**  The  ratifications  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitu- 
tion, between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same." 

Aye,  sir,  •*  between  the  States;**  not  over  the  people, 
but  between  the  States  so  ratifying.  How  ratifying^  By 
conventions  of  the  people  in  each-  State.  If  these  con- 
ventions were  not  the  representatives  and  delegates  of 
States,  why  did  the  constitution  provide  that,  upon  the 
ratification  of  nine  States,  it  should  be  established  *<  be- 
tween the  States  so  ratifying  the  same?"  To  say  that 
these  conventions  were  not  tlie  representatives  of  States; 
to  say  that  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  and  over  a 
mass  of  people,  independent  of  the  authorities  and  juris- 
dictions which  distinguish  and  divide  them  into  States, 
contradicts  the  language  of  the  constitution,  and  the  fact. 

The  expression,  *<  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  ought  not  to 
be  detached  from,  the  seventh  article,  requiring  the  rati- 
fication of  nine  States,  and  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  meaning  false  in 
fact,  and  contradictory  to  its  history.  They  are  explained 
by  Uie  resolution  for  transmitting  it  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tures; bv  the  fact  that  each  State  deliberated  and  ratified 
for  itself;  and  by  the  seventh  article,  which  declared  it 
obligatory  "between  the  States  so  ratifying;"  by  the 
known  truth  that  no  State  was  bound,  unless  by  its  own 
assent.  The  ratification  of  twelve  States  did  not  make  it 
obligatory  on  the  State  or  people  of  Rhode  Island.  *<We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  What  is  the  meaning 
here  of  the  word  "united?"  Does  it  mean  a  united 
people,  consolidated  into  one  mass,  without  reference  to 
the  respective  sovereignties  into  which  they  had  been 
divided  under  separate  State  Governments?  No,  sir;  it  is 
States  united;  not  united  people  without  their  States. 
People  may  exist  without  States,  but  States  cannot  exist 
without  people.  **  United  States,"  by  the  force  of  ex- 
pression, means  a  plurality  of  States,  a  plurality  of  sove- 
reignties or  Governments  united.  The  resolution  of 
Congress,  of  February  21,  1787,  recommending^  the  con- 
vention under  which  the  delegates  were  appointed  and 
acted,  declared  the  objects  to  be  '*  for  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation," 
and  reporting  Tsuch  alterations  and  provisions  therein, 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by 
the  States,  render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union."  What  Union?  That  which  had  been  formed, 
and  then  existing — the  union  of  States — signified  on  their 
ensign  armorial,  by  the  thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars, 
forming  a  new  constellation;  and  yet  signified  on  our 
escutcheon  by  the  stars,  the  bundle  of  arrows  in  the  talon 
of  the  eagle,  and  the  motto  "  Eplurihue  tmum" — out  of 
manv  Governments,  one.    ^ 

The  respective  State  conventions,  (called  to  deliberate 
on  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  old  "  federal  constitu- 
tion," by  the  new  constitution,)  represented  the  respect- 
ive State  Governments.  The  assent  of  the  State  Leeis- 
lature  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  assemblage  of  such  a 
convention.  The  Legislature  prescribed  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  election,  and  limited  the  purpose  and 
power  of  the  convention.  The  convention,  so  elected 
and  assembled,  did  not  dissolve  the  State  Government; 
tbey  had  no  power  to  dissolve  or  revise  the  State  constitu- 
tion; their  delegations  of  power  from  the  people  were 
confined,  by  the  law  for  the  election,  to  deliberations  and 


action  on  the  proposed  constitution.  Each  convention 
acted  as  the  agents  and  delegates  of  a  people  knit  toge- 
ther by  the  particular  State  Government  under  whose  au- 
thority it  was  elected  and  assembled,  not  as  the  agents  of 
people  who  had  no  Government,  or  who  intended  to 
dissolve  their  existing  State  Government. 

That  the  State  Governments  are  the  first-bom, the  elder; 
that  they  were  endowed  with  the  rights  of  *'  free  and 
independent  States;"  in  possession  of  the  powers,  privi- 
leges, attributes,  and  prerogntives  of  sovereign  States; 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  tlie  younger;  that  it 
sprang  from  the  States;  that  it  owes  its  being  and  powers 
to  the  concessions  of  the  State  Governments;  that  its 
powers  are  delegated  and  limited;  derivative,  not  inher- 
ent; that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  it  are  reserved  to 
the  States — are  solemn  truths,  attested  by  the  memory  of 
witnesses;  by  the  journals;  by  public  records;  by  authentic 
testimonials  deposited  in  our  archives,  and  in  those  of 
foreign  nations;  by  the  constitution  itself.  Neither  the 
breatn  of  sophists,  nor  the  denials  of  politiciaiUL  nor  the 
dictums  of  courts,  nor  the  proclamation  of  a  President, 
can  obirterate  the  past,  demolisli  the  facts,  nor  hide  these 
truths  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

The  federal  constitution  was  not  only  created  by  the 
States,  but  is  a  compact  between  the  States.  The  seventh 
article  is  a  testimony  to  this.  The  ratification  of  nine 
States  shall  make  it  "  obligatory  between  the  States  so 
ratifying."  The  instrument  abounds  with  compacts  be- 
tween the  States.  The  ratifications  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  treat  the  instrument  ac- 
cording to  truth,  as  a  compact  between  the  States.  [Mr. 
B.  read  the  ratification  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 
follows:] 

"  In  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  6th,  1778."  "  The  convention  hav- 
ing impartially  discussed  and  fully  considered  the  consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to 
Congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  ns  by  a  resolution  of 
the  general  court  of  the  said  commonwealth,  passed  the 
25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  acknowledging,  with 
grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  imi  verse  in  affo^ing  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  course  of  his  providence,  an  opportunity*,  delibe- 
rately and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of  enter- 
ing into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other, 
by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  constitution,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 

f>romote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
iberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  do,  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Mark  the  expressions,  "  in  affording  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  "  an  opportunity"  "  of  entering  into  an 
explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,"  "  do,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify,"  &c.  The  people 
of  the  "  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts"  ratify  "  a 
compact."  With  whom?  Between  the  sMd  people  of 
the  "  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  and  tne  people 
of  the  other  United  States.  The  assent  of  the  majority 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of*^  Mas- 
sachusetts bound  the  whole  commonwealth  to<  the  com- 
pact with  the  people  of  the  other  commonwealths,  who, 
by  the  assent  of  the  majority  in  each  commonwealth, 
bound  the  dissenting  minorities.  But  the  dissenting  mi- 
nority in  each  commonwealth  could  not  be  bound  to  a 
compacti  but  by  force  of  the  power  of  the  majority  of  a 
commonwealth  to  bind  the  minority,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution.  Dissenting  minori- 
ties could  not  contract  with  dissenting  minorities,  but  by 
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force  of  the  State  Government,  which  made  the  will  of 
the  majority  bind  the  minority. 

The  ratincation  of  New  Hampshire,  like  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, contains  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
entering  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other. 

A  majority  of  the  whole  people  throughout  the  Union 
did  not,  and  could  not,  make  the  constitution  obligatory. 
The  assent  of  each  particular  State  was  necessary  to  bind 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  assent  of  twelve  States  did 
not  bina  the  people  of  New  Hampshire:  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  constitution  until  the  State  itself  assented. 

Mr  B.  continued  his  argument  by  asking  the  members 
of  the  Senate  how  that  body  itself  was  constituted?  By 
the  action,  the  separate  action,  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  not  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  pri- 
mary assembly,  or  as  a  body.  It  was,  as  one  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government,  dependent  for  its 
very  existence  upon  the  States  separately.  If  a  majority 
of  the  States  should  refuse  to  elect  Senators,  such  a  re- 
fusal or  omission  would  involve  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  refusal,  there  could  be  no  alterna- 
tive, for  there  was  no  compulsory  power  in  relation  to  the 
elections.  There  was  no  power  in  the  constitution  to 
change  or  compel  the  elections.  The  States,  great  or 
small,  as  they  might  be,  however  wide  or  limited  in  ex- 
tent, were  there  all  represented  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  equality.  This  was  a  plain,  evident,  and  absolute 
principle,  which  could  not,  by  any  sophistry,  be  evaded. 
Recollect  that  direct  taxes,  and  the  apportionment  of  re- 
presentatives amon^  the  several  States,  according  to  their 
respective  populations,  in  federal  numbers,  is  apotlier 
fixed  principle  of  the  compact;  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  tlie  number  in  each,  "determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  Are  the  re- 
presentatives elected  as  by  or  for  a  single  nation?  No: 
accordmg  to  States  and  State  population.  On  this  sub- 
ject a  g^eat  struggle  took  place  at  the  last  session  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  fix  the  ratio  of  representation  under 
the  fifth  census.  No  Senator,  who  had  attended  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  subject,  could  fail  to  recollect 
the  numerous  arguments  advanced,  and  ingenious  propo- 
sitions for  transferring  and  disposing  the  fractions  produc- 
ed in  each  State,  when  the  number  proposed  for  the  ratio 
of  representation  was  applied  to  the  federal  number  in 
each  State. 

That  the  constitution  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
single  nation,  may  be  illustrated  by  other  parts.  **  New 
States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union," 
(art.  4,  sec.  3.)  Not  new  people,  but  new  States.  The 
new  people  must  be  united  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  compose  a  State,  before  admission  into 
the  Union.  *<  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government;" 
(art.  4,  sect.  4.^  In  this  section  of  the  constitution  the 
truth  is  declared,  that  *<  this  Union"  is  of  States;  and  the 
States,  united,  are  to  **  guarunty  to  every  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government."  Every  State  is  a  party  to 
this  compact  for  guaranty.  The  word  *'  guaranty" 
means,  according  to  use  and  definition,  to  undertake  to 
secure  the  performance  of  a  treaty  or  stipulation.  The 
constitution  is  founded  on  and  composed  of  compacts 
and  stipulations  between  the  States  as  parties.  What  is 
this  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article,  but  a  compact 
entel*ed  into  by  all  the  States,  with  each  and  every  one, 
respectively? 

Away,  then,  with  this  idea  of  a  single  nation — a  unit. 
The  Government  of  this  Union  is  based  upon  a  union  of 
States,  as  parties  to  a  compact.  Its  fulfilment  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  good  faith  among  the  States  who 
are  parties  to  the  compact,  as  in  all  compacts  between 


sovereign  parties.  Nothing  but  good  faith  can  preserve 
the  Government.  Its  life's  blood  and  vitality  can  be  cir- 
culated only  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
extend  to  making  laws  to  operate  on  individuals  througli- 
out  the  United  SUtes.  But  the  States  have  not  delegated 
the  power  to  coerce  the  State  sovereignties,  to  compel 
the  State  Governments.  The  States  are  yet. free  and 
sovereign  States.  I  mean  no  cavil  about  qualified  or  un- 
qualified sovereignties.  What  I  have  before  said  on  that 
subject  will,  1  hope,  prevent  misconstruction. 
[Here  Mr.  B.gave  way  for  adjournment.] 

TauasDAY,  Jaxoart  31. 
MERCHANTS'   BONDS. 

Mr.  KING  then  moved  to  postpone  the  previous  orders, 
and  to  take  up  the  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  18th 
section  of  the  bill  of  July,  1832,  to  amend  the  various 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

It  was  stated  by  him  that  this  bill  must  pass  before  the 
15th  February,  if  at  all,  to  be  of  any  avail;  and  this  was 
urged  as  a  reason  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  objected  to  giving  this  bill  a  pre- 
ference over  other  bills  preceding  it  in  the'  orders  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  SILSBEE  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  great  incon- 
venience to  the  merchants.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
objections  to  the  principles  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  to  postpone  having  been  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  being  taken  up, 

An  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, requiring  the  collectors  to  give  the  merchants 
credit  en  their  bonds  for  the  difference  between  the  hig'h 
and  low  duties,  and  to  cancel  the  bonds  on  payment  of 
the  balance,  (in  lieu  of  issuing  debenture  certificates  for 
the  amount  of  excess  of  duty, )  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time,  nem.  con* 

THE  UEVENUE  COLLECTION   BILL. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  BIBB  resumed  the  argument  which  he  yesterday 
began  upon  the  bill.  He  felt  very  sensibly,  be  said,  the 
weight  which  devolved  upon  him  in  sustaining  his  views 
of  this  subject  against  an  authority  so  highly  respectable, 
and  so  deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  the 
author  of  the  proclamation,  to  the  doctrines  of  which  it 
bad  become  his  duty  to  advert.  But  whilst  he  stood  on 
the  principles  of  the  constitution;  whilst  he  had  on  his 
side  the  opinions  of  patriots,  of  lovers  of  liberty;  opinions 
which  were  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  constitution,  which  opinions  were 
promulgated  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  inducing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he 
felt  himself  clad  m  armor  impenetrable  to  adverse  argu- 
ment, the  high  authority  of  the  proclamation  notwith- 
standing. 

He  had  lefl  off  yesterday,  he  said,  at  that  point  of  his 
argument  in  which  he  had  fhaintained  that  the  federal 
constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States.  He  now 
said,  in  addition,  that  he  considered  ever^  Government 
instituted  by  consent,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  to  be  a  compact;  and  that  they  whohokl 
the  power  to  alter  and  amend,  and  have  a  sovereign 
power  over  the  Government,  are  parties  to  that  compact. 
The  5th  article  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  said,  placed 
the  power  of  amending  the  constitution  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  States,  or  in  their  respective  con- 
ventions. They  create,  and  tliey  can  destroy.  The  con- 
stitution, he  said,  abounds  with  compacts.     Article  1, 
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section  9,  conUins  compftcts  by  all  the  States  jointly, 
with  each  severally.  Article  1,  section  10,  contains  com- 
pacts by  the  seyeiml  States  not  to  exercise,  and  to  qaalify 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  which  might  be  injurious. 
The  4th  article  contains  compacts  by  the  seyenu  States 
with  each  other,  and  by  the  whole  with  each.  Tlie  pro- 
viso in  the  5th  article  is  a  jc»nt  compact  by  all,  and  with 
each  other,  severally.  The  various  stipulations  in  the 
constitution,  and  especially  the  equality  of  representation 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  required  to  add  new  pow- 
ers or  to  amend,  exhibit  sedulous  care  to  preserve  to 
their  respective  local  Governments  their  local  interests. 
In  prosecution-  of  this  jealous  care  for  the  preservation 
of  the  powers  and  rights  of  sovereignty  not  surrendered 
by  the  States,  a  number  of  States,  at  the  time  of  their 
adoptiDgthe  constitution,  expressed  a- desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added.  Accordingly,  the 
first  Congress  held  under  the  new  constitution  proposed 
amendments,  ten  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  tenth  of  which  is  as  follows:  **  The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  this  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

*'To  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people"  is 
here  introduced,  out  of  abundant  caution,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  construction  that  the  rights  not  delegated 
by  the  people  to  the  State  Governments,  but  reserved, 
luid  been,  by  the  federal  constitution,  taken  away  from 
the  people,  and  transferred  to  the. State  Governments. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  was  made  by 
the  States;  that  it  is  a  compact  between  States;  that  the 
States  are  constituent  and  essential  parties  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Federal  Government;  that  the  Stat^  sur- 
rendered only  a  portion  of  their  powers  and  authorities! 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  are  retained; 
that  they  have  retained  the  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the 
Federal  Government i  that  special  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  compact  to  protect  against  the  addition  of  new 
powers,  unless  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  concur. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  how  the  several  States 
are  to  be  protected  against  an  irregular,  unconstitutional 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  evading  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  grant  of  new  powers  by  amendment,  and  sub- 
stituting^ therefor  a  palpable  usurpation  of  powers  not 
delegated. 

The  abuse  of  delegated  powers  is  one  case.  The  pal- 
pable usurpation  of  powers  not  delegated,  but  reserved, 
is  another  case. 

How  are  the  several  States  to  be  protected  against  the 
usurpation  of  their  respective  reserved  powers?     How 
are   minorities  of  the  States  to  be  protected  against  a 
breach  of  the  constitutional  compact,   requiring  the  con- 
currence of  three-fourths  to  sanction  a  further  abridge- 
ment of  their  reserved  powers?    For  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  compact,  a  minority  of  seven  States  are  intended  to 
be  protected  against  the  concurrence  of  seventeen  States, 
in  any  regular  proposition  to  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Government  any  portion  of  their  reserved  powers.    Does 
that  security  consist  solely  in  the  good  faith  and  unambi- 
tious temper  of  the  Federal  Government?    Does  the  se- 
curity of  the  minority  of  the  States  against  the  usurpation 
of  their  reserved  powers  by  tlie  delegates  of  a  majority 
of  Statep  not  sufficient  to  carry  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  against  the  usurpation  of  their  reserved  powers 
by  any  one  of  the  departments,  rest  solely  upon  the  ma- 
diinery  and  regulating  checks  of  tiie  Federal  Government 
itself? 

It  is  conceded  by  me,  that,  generally,  the  security 
against  abuses  of  the  delegated  powers  lies  in  the  nature 
and  organization  of  the  Government  itself;  the  distribu 


tion  of  its  powers  into  several  departments;  the  tenure  of  contrary  notwithstanding.*' 


acting  within  the  pale  of  delegated  powers,  the  majority 
must  be  obeyed  for  the  time.  Abuses  or  maladmin- 
istration of  delegated  powers  must  be  corrected  through 
the  imtrumentaUty  of  elections.  .The  security  in  such 
cases  rests  upon  the  regulating  checks  contained  within 
the  Government  itself,  the  responsibility  of  the  rulers  to 
those  who  elected  them.  To  abuse  and  maladminister 
delegated  powers,  and  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated, 
but  reserved,  are  subjects  entirely  different. 

The  question  is,  whether  or  no,  *<  in  cases  of  a  deli- 
berate, palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  the«said  compact,  the  States  who  are  parties 
thereto  have  the  right  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the 
prog^ss  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  re- 
spective limits  the  authorities,  rights,  axid  liberties  apper- 
taining to  them." 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  State  Governments 
shall  direct  and  control  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  delegated  powers,  but  whether  they  shall 
interpose  for  arresting  the  exercise  of  powers  not  dele- 
gatea,  but  usurped.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  servant  of  twenty-four  masters 
of  different  wills,  yet  bound  to  obey  all,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  mnted  powers,  but  whether  the  Federal  Government 
slull  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  limits  of  its 
own  powers;  an  autocrat,  the  sole  director  of  his  own 
will,  and  the  unbridled  usurper  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  the  States. 

That  there  are  powers,  authorities,  and  liberties,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  States,  which  belonged  to  them  as 
States,  and  which  they  have  not  surrendered,  but  reserv- 
ed, is  undeniable.  The  general  principle  is  clear,  that 
in  all  compacts,  leagues,  conventions,  and  treaties  be- 
tween sovereign  States,  powers,  and  potentates,  each 
party  has  the  right  to  judge  whether  a  breach  has  been 
committed  by  the  other  party;  and  in  case  of  a  wilful,  deli- 
berate breacn,  to  take  such  measures  for  redress  as  pru- 
dence and  the  discretion  of  the  injured  party  shall  dictate. 

l9  the  compact  between  these  States  an  exception  to 
this  gpeneral  rule  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  States  must,  by  some 
action  of  theirs,  have  surrendered  tliis  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  What  part  of  the  constitution  declares  such 
a  surrender?  There  is  no  such  express  declaration  of 
surrender.  In  the  various  enumerations  of  powers  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  and  agreed  not  to  be  exercised  by 
them,  there  is  no  declaration  that  they  shall  not  exercise 
the  right,  appertaining  to  them  as  parties  to  the  compact, 
to  judge  of  an  excessive,  alarming,  and  dangerous  stretch 
of  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  abridg- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  States  in  this  particular,  not 
being  expressed,  cannot  be  made  out  by  implication  or 
by  construction.  The  powers  not  delegated  by  the  States 
to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  by  ttie 
constitution,  arc  reserved  to  the  States.  So  says  the  con- 
stitution. What  clause  in  the  constitution  delegates  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  sole  power  of  deciding  the 
extent  of  tiie  grant  of  powers  to  itself,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States? 

It  is  said  that  Uiis  power  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
are, 

**  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  eauity,  arising  imder  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority." 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  oe  made,  under  the  authority  of 
tiie  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 


office;  the  mode  and  frequency  of  elections,  &c.     When 


These  are  the  two  provisions  of  the  constitution  which 
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are  referred  to  as  delegating  the  power  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 

granted  and  of  the  powers  reserved,  and  as  denying  to 
le  States  the  sovereign  power  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  usurpation  of  their  reserved  powers,  authori- 
ties, and  privileges.  If  the  delegation  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  prohibition  to  the  States,  are  not  contained  in 
these  two  clauses,  then  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution. 

The  latter  clause  cannot  touch  the  question  in  debate, 
for  that  only  declares  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  treaties  *<and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof." 
Powers  exercised  contrary  to  the  constitution,  acts  done 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  authorities 
not  under  but  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  by 
usurpation  of  State  rights.  State  authorities,  and  State 
privileges,  are  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

Let  us  examine  the  former  clause:  "The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  constitution."  The  case  must  be  of  "judicial 
power;"  it  must  be  a  case,  "in  law  or  equity,"  arising 
under  the  constitution.  The  expression  is  not  "  to  aU 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;"  but  it  is  "to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity." 

"  Use  is  the  law  and  rule  of  speech."  By  this  law 
and  this  rule  we  must  examine  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

A  judicial  power  is  one  subject;  a  politieal  power  is 
another  and  a  different  subject.  A  case  in  law,  or  a  case 
in  equity,  is  one  subject;  a  poTitical  case  is  another  ftnd  a 
different  subject.  ^ 

Judicial  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  re- 
gular exercise  of  constitutional  powers,  by  laws  and  trea- 
ties made  by  authority,  are  different  from  political 
questions  of  usurpation,  surmounting  the  constitution, 
and  involving  the  high  prerogatives,  authorities,  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  sovereign  parties  who  made  the  constitu- 
tion. 

In  judicial  cases  arising  under  a  treaty,  the  court  may 
construe  the  treaty,  and  administer  the  rights  rising 
under  it  to  the  parties  who  submit  themselves  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  that  case.  But  the 
court  must  confine  itself  within  the  pale  of  judicial  au- 
thority. It  cannot  rightfully  exercise  the  political  pow- 
er of  the  Government  in  declaring  the  treaty  null, 
because  the  one  or  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  has 
broken  this  or  that  article;  and,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
treaty  is  abrogated.  To  judge  of  the  breach  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  by  the  sovereign  contracting  parties, 
and  in  case  of  breach  to  dissolve  that  treaty,  and  to  de- 
clare it  no  longer  obligatory,  is  a  political  power  belong- 
ing not  to  the  judiciary.  It  belongs  to  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  who  will  judgv  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury  resulting  from  the  violation,  and  whether  the  re- 
paration shall  be  sought  by  amicable  negotiation,  or  whe- 
ther the  treaty  shall  be  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on 
the  Gbvemment  and  the  people  of  the  injured  party. 
Yet,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  wilful  and  deliberate 
breach  of  one  article  of  a  treaty  is  a  breach  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles, each  being  the  consideration  of  the  others;  and  the 
injured  party  has  the  riglit  so  to  treat  it^ 

By  the  act  ap|>roved  on  the  7th  of  July,  1798,  the  Con- 
mss  of  the  United  States  declared  themselves  of  ri^ht 
freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
and  of  the  consular  convention  theretofore  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  that  they 
should  not  thenceforth  be  reg^arded  as  legally  obligatory 
on  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  violations  on  the  part  df  the  French 
Government,  &c. 

Before  this  declaration,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  bound«  in  cases  of  judicial  cognizance 


coming  before  them,  to  take  the  treaties  as  obligatoty, 
and  to  administer  the  rights  pawing  out  of  the  treaties 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  After  that  de- 
claration, the  court  was  bound  to  consider  the  treaties  ss 
abrogated.  The  courts  had  no  power,  before  the  act  of 
July^  1798,  ta  inquire  into  violations,  and  therefore  to 
decUre  the  treaties  not  obli^tory.  After  that  act,  they 
had  no  power  to  demand  evidence  of  the  violations  re- 
cited, and  revise  the  political  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  declare  these  treaties  no  longer  obligatory  was  a 
political  power,  not  a  judicial  power.  Tet  the  violations 
of  these  treaties,  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  conse<]^uent  injuries  to  the 
citizens  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  consequent  therefrom,  before 
the  act  of  July,  1798,  were  "  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution"  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
judicial  power  did  not  extend  to  those  cases  of  violation, 
so  as  to  declare  the  treaties  no  longer  obligatoiy.  The 
question  whether  those  violations  should  or  should  not 
abrogate  the  treaties,  did  not  make  a  case  in  law  or  equity 
for  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Tet  they  were 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution.  The  power  to  de> 
xide  them  belonged  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  politi^  sovereign;  but  the  judical  power  did 
not  extend  to  them;  those  cases  belonged  to  the  political 
powers,  not  to  the  judicial  powers  of  tne  Government. 

The  British  courts  of  admiralty  executed  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  the  British  orders  in 
council,  disclaiming  the  power  to  decide  whether  those 
orders  in  council  were  conformable  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  which  every  nation  is  bound  to  respect  and  ob- 
serve? In  like  manner,  the  French  courts  of  admiralty 
executed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

The  British  and  French  courts  had  not  cognizance  to 
judge  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  nations,  and  to  declare 
those  ordersanddecrees  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations; 
that  was  not  a  judicial  power.  So  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  even  the  Supreme  Court,  had  not  the  power  to 
declare  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  Great  Britain,  no  longer  obligatory  upon  the  citizens 
and  Government  of  th^  United  States,  because  of  the 
multiplied  wrongs  and  Ihjuries  committed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  color  of  those  orders  in 
council  and  decrees,  infracting  the  law  of  nations  and 
treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Those  cases,  in  their  effects  upon  the 
treaties  and  amicable  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  those  Governments,  did  not  fall  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Those  ques- 
tions did  not  fall  within  the  description  of  "  cases  in  law 
and  equity,"  as  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  conferring,  vesting,  and  defining  the  powers  of 
the  judicial  department.  Those  political  powers  belong 
to  other  departments  of  the  Gk)vemment.  According^  to 
the  law  and  rule  of  speech  established  by  use,  such 
powers  are  classed  under  the  denomination  of  political 
powers,  prerogative  powers,  not  under  the  head  of  judi- 
cial powers. 

Before  I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  other  examples  the 
distinctions  which  I  have  taken  between  political  powers 
and  judicial  powers,  between  political  questions  or  c»9es 
and  judicial  questions  or  cases,  I  will  refer  to  the  declara- 
tion of  one  whose  opinions  on  constitutional  questions  1 
know  will  command  respect;  a  man  to  whose  opinions  I 
willingly  yield  my  respect,  without,  however,  submitting 
with  that  implicit  faith  which  belongs  to  fools.  On  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Livin|^ton,  touching  the  conduct  of 
President  Adams,  in  causmg  Thomas  Nash,  aiku  Jonathan 
Bobbins,  to  be  arrested  and  delivered  over  to  a  British 
naval  officer,  without  any  accusation,  or  trial,  or  inrcati- 
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gmtion  in  a  court  of  juftice,  Mr.  Marshall,  then  a  represen- 
tative of  Virginia,  now  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
in  defending  the  conduct  of  the  President,  thus  deliver- 
ed his  opinion  in  that  debate. — (Appendix  5,  Wheaton, 
p.  17.) 

*<  By  extending  the  Judicial  power  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  the  constitution  had  never  been  understood  to 
confer  on  Uiat  department  any  political  power  whatever. 
To  come  within  this  description,  a  question  must  assume  a 
legal  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,  who  can  be 
reached  by  its  process,  and  bound  by  its  power;  whose 
rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which 
they  are  bound  to  submit.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  may 
arise  under  a  treaty,  where  rights  of  individuals  acquired 
or  secured  by  a  treaty,  are  to  be  asserted  or  defended  in 
courts."  '*But  the  judicial  power  cannot  extend  to 
political  compacts."  This  distinction  between  a  political 
power  and  a  judicial  power  is  recognised  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Williams  w.  Annroyd,  7  Cranch,  433,433. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  ttf.  Madison,  (1  Cranch, 
137;  Ist  Peters's  Condensed  Report8,279,)  this  distinction 
between  the  political  powers  of  Government  and  the 
iudicisl  power  is  most  explicitly  avowed  and  recognised 


by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  supremacy  of  that  court  i^  per  for  judicial  cognizance,  it  may  be  brought  before  the 


a  judicial  supremacy  only.  It  is  supreme  in  reference  to 
the  other  courts,  in  questions  of  a  judicial  character, 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance  by  con- 
trovernes  which  shall  have  assumed  a  legal  form  for 
forensic  Ktigation  and  judicial  decision.  There  must  be 
parties  amenable  to  its  process,  bound  by  its  power, 
whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to 
which  they  are  bpund  to  submit.  <' Questions  in  their 
nature  pofitical,  or  which  are  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
submitted  X6  the  Executive,  can  never  be  made  in  this 
court." 

The  decison  of  the  Executive,  upon  political  questions 
submitted  to  its  discretion,  is  as  supreme  as  the  decision  of 
the  court  within  its  jurisdiction.  Neither  department 
ought  to  invade  the  iurisdtction  of  the  other;  so  said  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Marbury  va',  Ma- 
dison .  A  judicial  decision  binds  the  parties  litigant  in 
that  particular  case,  not  others  who  are  neither  partieis 
tior  privies,  whose  fights  and  privileges  are  separate  and 
di^oct.  Not  even  the  court  itself  is  bound  to  give  the 
fike  decision  between  other  parties,  where  a  similar  ques- 
tion may  be  involved.  Prudence  will  dictate  that  a  former 
decsaon  be  not  lightly  disregarded,  but  adhered  to  in  a 
subsequent  case,  unless  the  judges  see  an  error  in  the 
former  decision.  But  honesty  requires  that  an  erroneous 
opinion  be  not  carried  into  doctrine,  and  error  perpetuat- 
ed, merely  because  of  the  first  error.  Errors  should  be 
corrected,  not  perpetuated.  To  err  is  the  lot  of  man; 
to  correct  an  error  is  noble  and  praiseworthy.  No  decision 
binds  in  law  or  in  morality,  beyond  the  rights  of  the 
parties  litigant,  and  those  claiming  under  them  as  privies; 
and  even  Uiere,  not  until  the  time  for  a  new  hearing  or 
re-trial  has  expired.  But  as  to  all  other  persons,  it  binds 
not.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  that 
the  rights,  interests,  and  privileges  or  any  person  should 
be  deeided,  negatived,  and  abrogated,  before  be  is  heard 
to  make  good  his  title  and  liis  claim,  his  rigtits  and  bis 
justification.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  did  not  condemn 
Adam  unheard.  And  this  example  of  divine  wisdom  and 
justice  is  fit  to  be  imitated  by  human  tribunals. 

When  parties  present  themselves  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ue  United  States  t6  litigate  the  judicial  question 
involved  in  that  controversy,  the  decision  of  the  court 
binds  the  rights  and  interests  thereiu  represented  and  liti- 
^ted;  it  binds  no  others. 

The  public  rights,  privileges,  authorities,  and  preroga- 
tives or  the  Stfttesy  are  not  tiie  property  of  individuali, 


and  cannot  be  represented  and  brought  up  for  decision  by 
individuals. 

In  a  case  between  two  citizens,  parties  to  an  ejectment, 
claiming  lands,  the  one  party  under  a  g^nt  from  the  State 
df  New  York,  the  other  under  a  grant  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  gore  which  was  claimed  by  both 
States,  the  court  was  competent  to  decide  the  t)rivate 
rights  and  interests  of  the  parties.  But  that  decision  could 
have  no  controlling  influence  over  the  line  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  two  States;  because  those  States  were  not 
parties.  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cases  of  Fowler  ov.  Miller,  and  Fowler  vs.  Lindsay, 
(3  Dallas,  p .  411 .)  And  one  of  the  judges,  in  delivering 
his  Opinion,  with  wliom  all  concurred,  asked  emphatically, 
<*  On  what  principle  can  private  citizens,  in  the  litigation 
of  their  private  claims,  be  competent  to  fix  the  important 
rights  of  sovereignty  ?" 

The  twelfth  amendment  to  the  constitution  takes  away 
the  jurisdiction  which  had  been  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  by  citizeqa 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  States;  but  leaves  the  juris- 
diction conferred  over  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States.  If  two  States,  therefore,  have  a  controversy, 
which,  in  its  character,  makes  a  case  in  law  or  equity  pro- 


Supreme  Court.  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  shout  territory  or  limits,  may  be  litigated  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  then  each 
State  must  have  an  opportunity,  as  a  part}*,  to  prosecute 
or  defend  her  right  before  the  decision  can  bind  her. 
Those  are  questions  of  meum  ettuum;  rights  of  property 
which  one  State  claims  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otner;  not 
political  rights  belonging  to  all  the  States  respectively, 
where  the  rights  and  powers  of  one  State  does  not  ex- 
clude but  establishes  the  rights  of  each  and  every  other. 
Such  rights  claimed  for  all,  as  belonging  equaliv  to  each 
and  every  of  the  States  respectively,  cannot  make  a  con- 
troversjr  in  law  or  equity  between  two  States. 

Political  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  CSovern- 
ment,  political  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  constitute 
the  sumects  of  the  propositions  which  are  affirmed  on  the 
one  sicfe,  and  denied  on  the  other.  The  propositions 
affirmed  are,  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
result  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties; 
that  these  powers  are  limited  by  thtf  plain  sense  and  in* 
tention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  and 
no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  b^  the  grants 
enumerated, in  that  compact;  «and  that,  m  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  ana  dangerous  exercise  of  o^er 
powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who 
are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty 
bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil» 
and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  usurp  and  exer- 
cise a  power  not  delegated,  but  reserved,  it  is  evident 
that  the  controversy  about  this  exercise  of  power  must 
be  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  States.  How  is  this  controversy  to  get  into  the  courts, 
and  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  as  to  bind  the  State 
as  one  party,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
the  other  party?  For  on  no  principle  can  private  citizens, 
in  the  litigfation  of  their  private  claims,  be  competent  to 
fix  the  important  rights  of  sovereignty.  A  decision  in  a 
case  to  which  a  State  is  not  a  party  cannot  bind  the  State} 
It  is  rea  inter  aUoa  ada.  So  said  this  court,  to  whom  these 
litigated  questions  of  the  limits  of  sovereign  power  are 
supposed  to  be  referred,  by  those  who  deny  the  right  of 
the  States  to  int«'pose. — Fowler  va.  Miller  and  Liiidsey, 
3  Dall.412. 

Mr.  Callender  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
fine  and  impriiomnent  in  the  State  of  Virginia  by  the 
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federal  court,  under  the  sedition  law.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Callender  was  not  in  liis  individual  person  the 
representative  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  so  as  to  bind  that 
State  by  the  decision,  and  fix  her  sovereign  rights.  Mr. 
Lyon  was  tried  and  sentenced  in  Vermont  under  the  sedi- 
tion law  by  the  federal  court;  yet  that  decision  did  not 
bind  the  State  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Cooper  was  sentenced 
for  sedition  by  the  federal  court  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  that  did  not  bind  that  State;  neither  did  all 
these  decisions  bind  the  States,  nor  settle  the  point  that 
the  sedition  act  was  valid  and  constitutional  { nor  would  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  had  that  effect  if 
such  cases  could  by  law  have  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

To  bind  a  State,  and  command  obedience  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  question  relating  to  a 
dangerous  usurpation  of  powers  not  delegated,  but  re- 
tained by  the  States,  it  is  necessary  that  a  case  should  be 
brought  before  that  court  between  the  United  States  and 
a  State,  as  parties  litigant;  because,  according  to  the  first 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  none  but  the  rights  of  par- 
ties are  bound  by  the  decision. 

Where  is  the  grant  of  power  to  the  judicial  department 
to  hold  a  plea  of  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  a  State,  as  parties  in  a  controversy  touching  the  poli- 
tical powers  alleged  to  be  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, and  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  constitution  which  gives  color  to 
the  idea  that  a  suit  can  be  maintained  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  between  the 
United  States  as  plaintiffs  and  a  State  as  defendant,  or 
between  a  State  as  plaintiff  against  the  United  States  as 
defendant,  to  settle  a  controverted  question  of  delegation 
and  reservation  of  political  powers?  Would  such  a  suit 
be  a  case  in  law  or  equity  according  to  any  usage  of 
speech  ?  Let  us  try  to  frame  the  complaint  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  defence  on  the  other,  and  come  to  the 
judgment,  upon  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  What  sen- 
tence is  to  be  passed  upon  the  State?  1  suppose  that  her 
resolutions  were  seditious  and  unconstitutional;  that  she 
should  forever  thereafter  acknowledge  that  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  constitutional;  that  she  repeal  her  false 
and  seditious  resolutions.    Ridiculous! 

Let  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Um'ted  States  tr^  to 
frame  a  bill  in  equity,  or  an  indictment  for  the  United 
States  against  a  State  or  States;  or  the  Attorney  General 
of  a  State  to  frame  a  declaration  at  law,  or  bill  in  equity, 
or  indictment,  for  a  State  against  the  United  Slates,  to  try 
the  controverted  questions  of  political  powers  delcgafbd 
and  retained  by  the  States;  draw  out  the  plaint,  and  it 
will  appear  at  first  blush  to  be  an  anomaly,  not  known  in 
the  vocabulary  of  *' cases  of  law  and  equity,"  not  to  be 
classed  under  the  judicial  power  over  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  according  to  any  law  or  rule  of  speech.  There 
is  no  grant  of  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  juris- 
diction of  any  such  plaint  or  bill.  Such  a  plaint  in  law 
or  in  equity  would  be  a  novelty  in  tlie  history  of  judicial 
powers.  The  portentous  consequences  of  such  a  juris- 
diction in  the  court  would  strike  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment as  soon  as  such  a  process  should  be  instituted. 

The  alien  act  of  June,  1798,  w^as  enacted  when  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  By  tlus 
it  was  declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  *<  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  shall 
judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to'  suspect  are 
concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations 
against  the  Government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  within  such  time  as  shall  be 
expressed  in  such  order."  Any  alien,  so  ordered  to  de- 
part, found  at  large  within  the  United  States,  after  the 
time  limited  in  such  order,  and  not  having  obtained  a 
license  from  the  President  to  remain,  was  subject  to  be 


imprisoned,  on  conviction  of  such  disobedience,  and  never 
admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To 
obtain  a  license,  such  alien  was  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  to  give  bond  and  security  for  his  good  behavior,  and 
for  not  violating  his  license;  which  the  President,  howev- 
er, might  revoke  at  his  pleasure.  All  aliens  ordered  to 
depart,  who  did  not  obtain  license  to  remain,  were  liable 
tb  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

This  act  was  not  levelled  against  the  citizens  of  any 
power.  State,  or  potentate,  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  for  there  was  then  no  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  power.  There  was 
another  act  pa^ed  in  July,  1798,  *' respecting  alien 
enemies,"  providing  for  a  case  of  war,  and  operating  only 
upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation  or  Gov- 
ernment. This  act  of  June,  1798,  was  levelled  at  alien 
friends;  against  those  who  had  been  invited  by  tlie  policy 
of  the  States,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, to  fly  from  the  oppressions  and  convulsions  of  the 
old  world,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  States;  aeainst  op- 
pressed humanity,  seeking  a  home  on  our  peaceful  shores. 
All  this  numerous  class  of  aliens,  not  then  having  com- 
pleted their  naturalization,  were  placed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  to  be  removed  upon  suspicion,  without 
the  foim  of  atrial,  except  in  Uie  mind  and  judgment  of 
the  President.  The  sedition  law  operated  upon  citizens 
as  well  as  aliens. 

These  two  acts,  when  made  to  bear  against  particular 
individuals,  might  have  been  the  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation in  each  particular  case;  but  the  decision  in  such 
case  would  have  affected  only  the  personal  rights  of  the 
individuals,  parties  to  the  judicial  proceeding,  but  could 
not  ^x  and  bind  the  important  rights  of  the  State  sove- 
reignty involved  in  those  two  acts  of  Congress.     Those 
acts,  although  they  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  single  person,  did  invade  the  political  rights  and  powers 
of  the  States,  violated  that  security  for  liberty  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  of  the  person,  which  the  States  respectively 
had  a  right,  and  were  in  duty  bound,  to  maintain  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions;  and  counteracted  the  policy 
and  interests  of  the  States,  by  driving  from  their  shores 
alien  friends,  whom  their  laws  had  encouraged  and  invited 
to  settle  their  vast  tracts  of  wild,  uncultivated  lands;  the 
faith  of  a  sovereign  State  was  pledged;  that  sorercign 
was  bound  to  take  care  that  its  plighted  faith  was  not 
violated  by  the  usurpation  of  another  potentate.     The 
private  rights  and  personal  security  of  individuals,  and 
the  political  rights,  authorities,  ifhd  powers  of  the  State 
Governments,  were  both  invaded  and  violated  by  these 
two  acts.     An  individual  mig^t  be  indicted  for  sedition, 
and  sentenced,  or  be  arrested  for  refusing  to  depart  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  President,  and  the  court  mlgiit 
refuse  to  discharge  him  upon  habeas  corpus.    The  private 
rights  of  the  individual,  when  violated  under  color  of  the 
alien  or  sedition  law,  might  be  submitted  to  the  judicial 
powers.     But  the  politicid  powers,  authorities,  and  liber- 
ties of  a  State,  violated,  by  those  laws,  cannot  be  subject- 
ed to  the  judicial  power  of  a  federal  court,  supreme  or 
inferior;  they  cannot  be  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  re- 
moved, or  extinguished.     Such  cases  as  do  not  fall  pro- 
perly under  the  denomination  of  judicial  powers,  of  cases 
of  law  and  equity,  according  to  common  usage  and  accep- 
tation antecedent  to  the  constitution,  required  an  enume- 
ration and  express  delegation  to  tlie  judicial  department 
to  hold  cognizance  of  such  classes,  of  which  there  are 
examples  in  the  constitution;  such  as  controversies  be- 
tween  two  or  more  States,  and  between  a  State  and  fo^ 
reign  States,  &c. 

The  distinctions  betVreen  political  and  judicial  powers; 
between  judicial  cases  in  law  and  equity,  and  political 
cases;  between  the  binding  effect  of  a  judicial  decinon 
on  the  parties  litigant,  and  its  waiit  of  obligatory  force  on 
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Others,  not  parties  nor  pririesy  are  very  necessary  to  be 
observed. 

The  disregard  of  tbe  usage  of  speech  antecedent  to 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  distinctions  just  mentioned, 
would  remove  tbe  landmarks  of  the  compact.  It  would 
convert  the  Supreme  Court  into  a  political  council  and 
board  of  control,  to  administer  the  political  opinions  of 
its  members.  It  would  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court 
powers  too  gfigantic  and  terrific,  too  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  United  States,  to  the  reserved  powefs  of  the 
States,  and  to  the  safety  of  Ihe  Union. 

It  would. carry  along  with  it  the  power  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  upon  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and 
upon  the  admission  of  States  into  the  Union,  formed  out 
oi  such  purchased  territories;  the  power  to  decide  how 
far  infiractions  of  treaties  and  delays  of  reparation  did 
abrogate  those  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  for 
cign  nations. 

The  whole  system  of  the  United  States,  for  ascertaining 
and  adjusting  private  land  claims  in  the  newly  acquired 
territories  by  commissioners,  reserving  the  final  decision 
to  the  Coi^ress, depends  upon  the  distinction  I  have  taken. 
Remove  these  distinctions,  and  the  powers  of  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  departments  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  limits  of  its  own 
powers  would  depend  upon  its  own  will. 

A  new  mode  of  drawing  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  is  let  in,  which  evades 
and  puts  to  naught  the  safeguard  tu  the  minority  of  the 
States  provided  by  the  compact  against  amendments. 
The  door  is  open  to  usurpation  and  tyranny,  by  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  s0le  and  entire  control,  indepen- 
dent of  any  control  of  the  States. 

By  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  if  the  Cong^-ess  de* 
sire  to  exercise  a  new  power  not  before  delegated,  they 
must  draw  upon  the  States  for  a  further  surrender  and 
delegation  of  another  portion  of  tlieir  reserved  powers. 
To  sanction  such  new  aelegation  of  power,  tliree-fuurths 
of  the  several  States  must  consent,  by  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment proposed.  But  in  practice,  under  this  new  doc- 
trine, that  whatever  power  is  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  constitutional,  and  the 
States  have  no  power  to  interpose,  a  bare  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  President  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  with 
tbe  assent  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  the  assent  of 
the  President,  may  alter  the  constitution  at  pleasure.  If 
the  Congress  exercise  any  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  by  passing  an  act,  let  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  lit- 
igation between  two  citizens,  in  which  this  law  b  incident- 
ally drawn  in  question,  sanction  it  as  constitutional, 
then,  according  to  this  unlimited  power,  conferred  on 
tbe  Supreme  Court  by  construction,  the  act  would  be 
constitutional  law,  sound  constitutional  doctrine.  Protect 
the  authors  of  the  law  from  a  public  examination  of  their 
conduct,  by  the  terrors  of  an  alien  and  sedition  law,  to 
speak  or  to  write  against  the  authors  of  the  law  would 
be  seditious;  tu  oppose  the  law  by  force  would  be  trea- 
son, rebellion!  So  say  those  who  contend  for  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  «*  all  cases 
arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Sutes!"  Deny  the  rights  of  the  States  to  interpose  to 
arrest  the  usurpation,  and  where  is  the  remedy? 

Happily,  a  legislature  cannot  be  indicted  of  sedition;  a 
State  cannot  be  i^Jicted  of  treason,  and  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  a  court,  ^hie  general  revolt  of  a  whole  nation 
against  usurpation  and  oppression  cannot  justly  be  called 
rt- bellion.  Truth  is  comprehended  by  examining  princi- 
ples. A  whole  people  resisting  oppression,  and  vindicat- 
mg  their  own  liberty  and  the  constitution,  commit  no 
crime  in  so  dcung.  Private  men,  who  swear  allegiance 
to  the  constitution,  who  swear  <<  obedience  ad  legem^*^ 
swear  no  obedience  ««  extra  vel  contra  kgem*'  The 
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oath  can  detract  nothing  fVom  the  constitution;  nothing 
from  the  public  liberty,  which  the  constitution  was  intend- 
ed to  protect.  It  admits  the  right  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  and  imposes  a  duty  to  avenge  tha 
violation  of  it. 

By  the  constitution,  the  diversified  particular  interests 
of  the  States  were  intended  to  be  under  the  regular  action 
of  the  Federal  Government,  secured  and  reserved  from 
federal  legislation:  1st,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
delegated  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  were  most  likely 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  States,  and  least 
likely  to  bear  oppressively  upon  any  one  of  them;  2d,  by 
regulations  and  prohibitions  upon  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  so  specified  and  delegated,  so  ns  to  render  their 
action  uniform  in  all  the  States,  and  to  niard  against  a 
preference  or  favoritism  towards  any  of  the  States;  3d, 
by  yarding  against  amendments  which  might  delegate 
additional  powers,  and  divest  the  States  of  further  por- 
tions of  sovereignty,  unless  such  amendments  were  pro- 
posed by  two-thirds  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legisli^tures  of  the  several  States,  and  after- 
wards ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

But  by  this  new  doctrine  of  supremacy  of  the  federal 
court,  an  irregular  action  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
substituted  in  place  of  amendment.  Usurpation  of  pow- 
er, if  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  made  equal  to 
an  additional  grant  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
A  majority  of  the  States  combined  in  interest,  may,  ifsanc- 
tionea  by  the  Supreme  Court,  exercise  any  powers  not 
delegated,  not  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  tiie  pow- 
ers especially  delegated,  but  new  substantive  powers  to 
the  Government,  added  by  construction,  destructive  of 
tiic  particular  interests  and  prosperity  of  a  minority  of 
the  States — ^powers  which  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  or 
two-thirds  or  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  would  not 
propose;  or,  if  proposed,  would  not  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

A  majority  of  the  States  elect  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives; and  a  bare  majority  of  the  States  may  be  so 
taken  as  that  they  may  elect  a  majority  of  electors  of  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President.  So  that  a  majority  of  States 
combined  in  the  assumption  of  new  powers,  may  exercise 
such  new  constructive  powers  to  their  agrandizement,  and 
the  advancement  of  their  particular  interests,  to  Uie  de- 
pression of  the  particular  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
minority .  Such  a  combination  may  be  perpetuated  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  majority  of 
local  and  particular  interests.  The  aggression  cannot  be 
corrected  by  an  appeal  of  the  minority  for  a  change  of 
representation  in  the  two  Houses,  because  of  the  special 
interests  which  the  majority  of  the  States  have  in  conti- 
nuing such  system  of  benefits  to  themselves,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  minority.  The  combination  can  effectually 
perpetuate  itself  by  continual  elections  to  both  Houses, 
and  b^  the  election  of  tbe  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  is  a  short  way  of  adding  new  powers  by  assumption 
of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Court* 
and  denying  the  authority  of  the  States  to  interpose  to 
arrest  the  evil.  It  is  a  new  mode  of  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  totally  variant  from  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  constitution .  It  evades  and  defies  the  security  and 
efficient  safeguard  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  en- 
courages encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  Government,  both  State 
and  federal,  in  the  same  hands.  * 

But  there  may  be  instances  of  usurpations  of  undele- 
gated power  so  contrived  as  to  evade  the  examination 
and  decision  of  the  judicial  department,  even  in  suits  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  an  individual. 

The  ver^  protective  system,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
unhappy  discontents  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  is  a  striking  example. 
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The  tariff  bill,  on  its  title  and  face,  professes  to  be  for 
revenue.  But  the  duties  imposed  produce  revenue  ex- 
ceeding the  wants  of  the  Government  for  its  economical 
cxpenniturea.  The  high  imposts  are  enacted  for  protec- 
tion of  nrianufkctures.  But  this  motive  and  intent  is  conceal- 
ed and  not  avowed  in  the  bill,  howsoever  strongly  urged 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  to  induce  the  high  tariff,  and 
howsoever  this  intent  may  inflate  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful expenditures,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  continu- 
ing the  liigh  pressure  of  taxation  upon  consumers. 

Now,  the  judicial  tribunals  cannot  go  out  of  the  act  to 
look  for  ihe  motives  of  the  members  of  Congress;  they 
cannot  examine  into  the  secret  springy  of  action  in  .the 
Legislature.  So  it  is  decided  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  va. 
Peck,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  power  to  tax  imports  and  collect  revenue  is  expressly 


a  President^  so  as  to  give  a  maiority  of  a  desired  political 
cast.  These  judges  hold  their  offices  for  life,  remov- 
able by  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  conviction  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators.  Their  responsibility  is  too  remote,  and  the 
number  too  few  for  a  high  prerogative  court,  with  power 
to  adjust  the  political  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  try  the  Federal  Government  when  im- 
peached of  usurpation  and  encroachment  upon  the  re- 
served powers  belonging  to  the  States.  If  the  centra! 
Government  be  accused  of  encroachment  and  usurpation, 
its  triers,  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  are,  in  their  turn,  lia- 
ble to  be  impeached  and  tried  by  the  central  Government. 
The  Congress  who  commit  the  usurpation  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  can  impeach  and  ti^  their  judges.  The  offending 
Congress  are  to  be  tried  by  their  judges;  and  the  offending 


delegated,  the  question  of  the  undelegated  but  usurped  I  judges  are  to  be  impeached  and  tried  by  the  offending  Con- 
power  of  protection  of  one  class  of  citizens,  by  giving !  gress.  There  is  but  little  wise  and  practical  Neurit}*  m  this 
money  to  them,  taken  from  the  pockets  of  other  classes ,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  central  Government, 
of  citizens  who  consume  domestic  manufactures,  canjl^o  plaintiff  would  feel  very  safe  if  the  defendant  had  the 
never  arise  upon  a  bill  professing  to  be  for  revenue.    But  'sole  power  to  appoint  the  jury,  with  the  power  super 


will  the  gentlemen  who  arc  s«  ardent  for  protection  of 
manufactures  be  pleased  to  divide  these  subjects  into  two 
acts:  the  first,  for  revenue;  the  second,  declaring  that 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  duties  necessary  for  reve- 
nue, so  much  additional  duty  shall  be  imposed  for  pro- 
tection I  Bill  number  one,  for  revenue,  no  citizen  will 
question.  But  bill  number  two,  for  protection  aTowedly, 
will  be  questioned;  the  judicial  tribunals  can,  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  individual,  who  pays  the  duty  for  revenue, 
but  refuses  to  pay  the  duty  for  protection,  come  at  the 
question  of  delegated  or  undelegated  power.  Aye,  more, 
sir;  the  people  will  see  how  much  they  are  taxed  for  ttie 
wants  or  the  treasury;  and  what  for  the  system  of  pro- 
tection to  manufactures.  I  challenge  the  supporters  of 
the  protective  system  \o  such  a  trial. 

Government,  at  best,  is  but  an  evil.  But  it  is  a  neces- 
sary evil.  It  is  founded  in  an  imperious  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  man,  his  imperfection,  his  appe- 
tency to  pursue  his  passion  and  selfish  desires,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow-men. 
if  men  were  as  perfect  as  angels,  then  no  Government 
would  be  necessary.  But  such  is  the  nature  and  imper- 
fections of  man,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  increase,  not  to  allay,  his  lust  for  do- 
minion. 

Few  men  are  willing  to  lessen  their  own  powers.  There 
are  illustrious  examples  to  the  contrary.  They  stand 
conspicuous  and  illustrioua,  because  they  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  *'  Power  is  continually  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few."  No  wise  and  practical  statesman, 
who  is  a  lover  of  rational  liberty,  none  but  a  political 
dreamer  of  the  perfectabilit^  of  man,  or  one  who,  ex- 
pecting to  bask  in  the  sunshme  of  power,  loves  it  more 
than  liberty,  would  ever  construct  a  Government  upon 
any  other  plan  than  that  of  providing  and  securing  checks 
and  balances  against  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of 
power.  The  federal  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted 
by  wise,  patriotic,  and  practical  statesmen,  lovers  of  li- 
berty, inspired  with  a  holy  zeal  in  a  revolution  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  power  from  the  central  Govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies.  They 
did  not,  they  could  not,  intend  to  create  a  central  Govern- 
ment with  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  Government  without 
sufficiei}t  practical  checks  against  the  usurpations  which 
might  be  attempted  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  not  such 
sufficient  check  and  safeguard  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  central  Government  upon  the  State  Governments. 
The  number  uf  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  de- 
fined by  the  constitution.  That  number  is  but  seven  at 
present.  Four  are  a  majority  of  the  court.  But'tlie  num- 
ber may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  and 


added  to  accuse  that  jury  of  misconduct,  and  try  the  ac- 
cusation. It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  wise  and  practical 
statesmen  and  patriots  who  framed  the  new  federal  con- 
stitution had  designed  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  sole 
prerogative  court  of  high  and  ultimate  commisnon  to  try 
the  central  Government  for  usurpation  of  powers  not  de- 
legated, and  the  final  and  sole  safeguard  forHlie  reserred 
powers  of  the  States,  they  would  have  de^sed  some  more 
certain  and  direct  responsibility  of  the  judges  to  the 
States,  than  by  referring  their  impeachment  to  Congress, 
who  must  be  parties,  aiders,  and  abettors  in  the  usurpation. 
The  States  would  not  have  adopted  the  constitution  if  they 
had  been  informed  that  such  was  to  be  its  interpretation. 

In  deliberating  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers  intended 
to  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  the  several  de- 
partments, and  the  powers  reserved  by  the  States,  we 
ought  to  keep  steadily  in  view — 

1st.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Union; 

2d.  The  powers  necessary  to  a  fair  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  as  ordained  and  estab- 
lished; 

3d.  The  safety  of  a  minority  of  the  States  against  a 
combination  of  a  majority; 

4th.  The  security  against  usurpation  and  degeneracy 
into  practical  tyranny. 

These  are  the  great  interests  of  every  true  American, 
to  which  every  patriot  ought  to  lo«k  with  a  watchful, 
steadfast  eye. 

Every  construction  of  the  constitution  which  tends,  in 
practical  operation,  to  weaken  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
plainly  conferred,  to  lessen  the  security  ag^nst  the  com- 
bination of  a  majority  of  the  States  against  the  minority, 
or  to  weaken  the  guards  against  usurpation  and  pracUcal 
t3rranny,  tends  necessarily,  in  the  end,  to  weaken  and  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  union,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Union,  common  defence,  and  protection,  justice  to  all, 
rational  liberty  to  all,  now  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  were 
the  great  ends  intended  by  the  constitution.  All  con- 
structions which  tend  to  subvert  these  g^reat  ends;  which 
tend  to  invite  or  encourage  usurpation  in  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  the  usurpation  by  one  department  of 
powers  belonging  to  another  depart iggnt;  which  tend  to 
invite  and  encourage  a  combination  ^hk  majority  of  the 
States  to  pursue  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  a  mino- 
rity of  the  States,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  repugnant  to 
the  leading  objects  of  the  constitution.  These  leading 
inducements  were,  justice  to  the  whole,  the  welfare 
of  all. 

Oppression,  injustice,  invasion  of  private  property  by 
the  insidious  arts  of  legislation,  insecurity  against  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  power,  combinations  by  a  majority  of 
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confederftted  States  against  the  minority,  have  produced 
rerolutions  and  destruction  of  Goyemments,  and  will  re- 
produce them,  unless  the  human  race  shall  be  degene- 
rated into  brutal  ignorance;  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience  be  inculcated  asoPdivine  institution;  and  every 
spark  of  rational  liberty  shall  be  extinguished. 
*  The  genius  oF  our  institutions,  the  intelligence  oF  the 
people  of  th«  States,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  guaran- 
tied by  the  Federal  and  State  Go\ernments,  the  love  of 
liberty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  conspire  to  insure  us  that  the  iron  age  of  igno- 
rance, tyrannjr,  and  passive  obedience  is  never  to  infect 
this  land  with  its  baleful  gloom,  unless  preceded  by  those 
awful  convulsions  of  party  strife  and  civil  war,  which  de- 
solate social  order,  and  bury  science,  morals,  and  religion 
in  the  ruins. 

Are  there  no  dangers  to  liberty  to  be  apprehended 
from  referring  all  the  political  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  all  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
to  the  guardianship  of  a  few  judges  appointed  for  life, 
not  removable,  except  by  impeachment  for  crimes  and 
mi&demeanors;  not  impeachable  or  removable  for  error 
of  opinion?  So  far  removed  from  responsibility,  (**  for  im- 
peachment is  not  now  even  a  scarecrow,")  if  transformed 
into  a  political  court  instead  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  is  there 
Bo  cause  to  apprehend  that  a  majority  of  the  judges  may 
administer  their  theory  of  what  the  Government  should 
be,  instead  of  the  theory  as  actually  adopted  by  the  States.' 
Are  no  judicial  opinions  tinctured  and  discolored  with  the 
par^  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  day?  Is  there  no  cause 
to  apprehend  that  the  judges  will  follow  up  the  maxim 
taught  in  the  law  schools,  and  issued  from  the  bench, 
*'e9t  bant  judieis  ampUari  juritdiciionem,"  not  only  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  own  powers,  but  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  and  increase  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  means  convenient  and  pro- 
per to  the  end,  the  amplification  of  their  own  jurisdiction? 

If  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  have  the 
final  and  exclusive  authority  to  settle  political  questions, 
toMching  encroachments  upon  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  and  all  other  political  questions  arising  under  the 
constitution,  then,  superadded  to  those  qualifications 
which  have  heretofore  been  thought  essential  for  a  judge, 
the  primary  consideration  in  selecting  him  ought  to  be, 
in  what  political  school  has  he  been  Drought  up  ?  What 
are  his  political  opinions  on  certain  great  contested  poli- 
tical questions?  To  what  political  party  does  he  belong? 
I  respect  a  court  of  justice,  but  I  abhor  a  party  court. 
Let  us  not,  by  construction,  transform  a  court  of  justice 
into  a  political  council  of  state.  Let  us  not  transform 
the  emblem  of  justice  into  the  emblem  of  power.  LiCt  us 
n<^  defile  the  sanctuary  of  justice  with  the  passions  of  po- 
litical parties  contending  for  political  powers. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  once  acknowledged  to  be  the 
ultimate  tribunal  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  political 
power  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
Governments,  so  as  to  bind  the  parties  to  the  compact, 
then  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  the  court  will  be  the 
aubject  of  political  party  strife.  Reform  in  the  court,  by 
infusing  a  new  spirit  Iw  other  or  additional  judges,  will 
become  the  subject  of  political  party  strife  as  much  as 
reform  in  the  executive  administration.  The  majority  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  might  at  any  time  add  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  sufficient  number  of 
judges  to  carry  an  important  question  jof  political  power. 
The  British  ministry  advised  the  King  to  create  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  new  peers  to  carry  the  reform  bill.  The 
power  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  with  the  aid  of  the  Pre- 
stdent,  to  create  new  judges,  for  a  special  occasion,  is  as 
efiectual  as  the  power  of  the  King  to  create  new  peers. 


may  be  nuule  universal.  But  the  notions  of  political  jus- 
tice, and  balances  of  political  power,  are  mutable  and 
variant,  differing,  like  the  complexions,  habits,  education, 
and  feelings  of  politicians. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  in  the  last  resort,  not  only  of  judicial  questions 
propeHy  submitted  to  it  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
but  also  of  all  questions  touching  the  confines  of  political 
powers  delegated  and  not  delegated  by  the  compact, 
then  not  only  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  hold  their  powers  at  the  will  of  this 
court,  but  the  concurrence  of  this  court,  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  *<  in  usurped 
powers,  might  subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible 
reach  of  any  rightful  remedy,  the  very  constitution  which 
all  were  instituted  to  preserve ."  If  one  of  the  parties  is 
to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  to  him  delegated,  and  of  the  concessions  made  by 
the  other  paKies,  then  such  party  would  have  an  unli- 
mited and  supreme  authority  over  the  other  parties.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  discriminate  in  theory  the  several  classes 
of  power,  and  distribute  them  between  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments;  neither  will  it  suffice 
to  mark  with  precision  the  boundaries  between  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  those  re- 
tained by  the  States,  and  trust  to  these  parchment  barriers 
for  defence  against  the  insatiable  appetite  and  restless 
gnawings  of  power.  Kxperience  teaches  that  the  efficacy 
of  such  paper  barriers  are  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
scorching  desires  of  power,  and  that  some  more  adequate 
defence  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  more  feeble  against 
the  more  powerful  members  of  the  Government. 

The  judicial  department  does  not  present  the  requisite 
security  in  matters  of  such  transcendent  and  vital  import- 
ance. The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  too  few  in 
number.  The  permanent  tenure  by  which  their  appoint- 
ments are  held,  as  well  as  their  salaries  and  the  mode  or  their 
appointment,  destroys  all  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
States,  and  lifls  them  above  the  common  burdens  of  the 
people;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  callings,  they 
see  human  nature  in  the  worst  light. 

These  are  but  too  apt  to  infuse  into  their  minds  high- 
toned  notions  of  a  forcible  consolidated  Government,  as 
necessary  to  "save  the  people  from  their  worst  enemy — 
themselves."  Judges,  in  a  lonf  course  of  official  duties, 
are  familiarized  to  the  sight  of  frauds,  chicaneries,  misde- 
meanors, and  crimes;  accustomed  to  exercise  the  force 
of  the  laws  upon  knavish  wealth,  naked  poverty,  and 
squalid  vice;  they  are  but  too  apt  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  the  judicial  powers  necessary  to  admi- 
nister the  laws,  and  political  powers  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe the  laws;  between  the  powers  necessary  to  be 
granted  to  secure  and  protect  against  a  violation  of  the 
laws  by  the  ncious,  aha  the  powers  necessary  to  be  re- 
served to  the  good  for  protection  and  security  against  a 
violation  and  abuse  of  the  political  powers  of  the  Govern* 
ment. 

In  England,  from  the  time  that  Alfred  hung  the  forty 
judges  for  illegal  and  corrupt  practices,  to  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Algernon  Sidney  for  high  treason,  in  writ- 
ing that  celebrated  treatise  on  Government,  (which,  since 
his  execution,  has  been  published,)  against  the  divine 
right  of  kin^  and  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  history 
of  judicial  power,  as  exercised,  teaches  this  solemn  truth 
—judges  are  but  men,  ftllible  men. 

The  history  of  judicial  power  in  our  own  country  and 
in  our  da^s,  is  not  less  impressive. 
But  I  forbear. 
I  respect  an  independent,  upright  judge.     There  is  a 


The  principles  of  civil  justice  to  be  administered  by  the  generous  confidence  yielded  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  are  fixed,  immutable,  and  eternal;  they  community  to  such  an  officer.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
»%  so  nearly  assimilated  in  all  civilized  nations,  that  they  'guardian  of  civil  rights,  the  protector  of  life,  lioerty,  and 
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property.  But  the  jadge  who  exhibits  himself  as  the 
zealot  of  a  political  party,  freezes  the  generous  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  turns  it  into  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  well  remarked  in  the  51st  No.  of  the  Letters  of 
Publius,  in  relation  to  the  judicial  department,  that  <<the 
permanent  tenure  by  which  the  appomtments  are  held  in 
that  department  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  authority  conferring  them." 

I  defend  the  framers  of  the  constitution  from  any  inten- 
tion of  conferring  on  the  Supreme  Court  such  transcend- 
ent powers.  I  will  not  slander  the  characters  of  the 
dead,  nor  of  the  surrivors,  by  supposing  that  these  zeal- 
ous patriots  and  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  riglits  o^ 
the  colonies  against  the  central  power  of  Great  Britain, 
could  have  been  traitors  to  their  principles.  It  is  impos- 
sible, to  my  belief,  that  the  statesmen  who  were  members 
of  the  respective  State  conventions  could  have  intended 
to  adopt  a  Government  so  destitute  of  all  reasonable  de- 
fence agtunst  the  encroachments  of  power  and  the  un- 
compromising purposes  of  self-interest,  as  this  would  be, 
if  the  Supreme  Court  were  the  sole  expositor  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  last  resort,  and  in  *'  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

If  the  General  Government  is  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  aaminister  the  Government,  and  not 
the  constitution,  woukV  be  the  measure  of  their  powers. 
And  if  one  department  of  that  Government,  the  judiciary, 
is  to  be  the  sole  and  final  expositor,  tben  its  discretion, 
and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers.  Such  a  construction  invites  those  who  exercise 
power  to  arrogate  more  than  they  have  a  right  to,  by  de- 
claring they  are  the  sole,  final,  and  excUisive  judges  of 
the  measure  of  their  own  powers. 

Far  different  was  the  language  of  those  wlio  made  the 
constitution;  of  those  who  recommended  it  for  adoption, 
and  of  those  who  were  deliberating  on  its  adoption.  It 
was  declared,  so  recommended,  and  so  adopted,  to  be  a 
Government  of  limited  powers,  few  and  defined;  that  the 
powers  of  the  State  Governments  were  numerous  and  in- 
definite, and  that  the  State  Governments  were  '*  con- 
stituent and  essential  parts  of  the  Federal  Government;" 
*'that  the  State  Governments  would  be  the  sentinels  and  the 
authoritative  bulwarks  against  encroachments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government." — Federalist,  No.  45,  p.  292. 

In  the  45th  No.  of  the  Letters  of  Publius,  p.  290,  it  is 
declared  that  *'  the  State  Govei'nments  may  be  regarded 
as  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." "  Each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  owe  its  existence,  more  or  less,  to  the 
favor  of  the  State  Governments,  and  must  consequently 
feel  a  dependence  which  is  more  likely  to  beget  a  dispo- 
sition too  obsequious  than  too  overbearing  towards 
them." 

Again,  in  the  same  number:  "  The  powers  delegated 
by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  Federal  Government 
are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in 
the  State  Governments  are  numerous  and  indefinite.  The 
former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external  objects, 
as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce;, with 
which  last,  the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  connected.  The  powers  reserved  to  the  several 
States  will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties of  the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  improvement, 
and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

Again,  in  No.  46:  **  But  ambitious  encroachments  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  authority  of  the  State 
Governments  would  not  excite  the  opposition  of  a  single 
State,  or  a  few  States  only.  They  would  be  signals  of 
general  alarm.  Every  Government  would  espouse  the 
common  cause.  A  correspondence  would  be  opened. 
Flans  of  resistunce  would  be  concerted."     **  The  same 


combination,  in  short,  would  result  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  federal,  as  was  produced  by  the  dread  of  a  foreign 
yoke;  and  unless  the  projected  innovations  should  be  v^- 
untarily  renounced,  the  same  appeal  to  a  trial  of /orce 
would  be  made  in  the  one  case  as  would  be  made  in  the 
other.  But  what  degree  of  madness  could  ever  drive  the 
Federal  Government  to  such  an  extremity?" 

Again,  pag^  299 :  <*The  only  refuge  lef\  for  those  who 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  the  State  Governments  is  the 
visionary  supposition  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
previously  accumulate  a  military  force  for  the  objects  of 
ambition.  That  the  people  and  the  States  should,  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time,  elect  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  men,  ready  to  betray  both;  that  the  Governments 
and  people  of  the  States  should  silently  and  patiently 
behold  the  gathering  storm,  and  continue  to  supply  the 
materials,  until  it  should  be  prepared  to  burst  on  their 
own  heads,  must  appear  to  every  one  more  like  the  in- 
coherent dreams  of  a  delirious  jealousy,  or  the  misjudged 
exaggerations  of  a  counterfeit  zeal,  than  like  the  sober 
apprehensions  of  genuine  patriotism.  Extravagant  as 
the  supposition  is,  let  it,  however,  be  made.  Let  a  regular 
army,  fully  equal lo  the  resources  of  the  country,  be  rorro- 
ed;and  let  it  be  entirely  at  th&  devotion  of  the  Federal 
Government;  still  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say, 
that  the  State  Governments,  with  the  people  on  their 
side,  would  be  able  to  repel  the  danger." 

Again,  in  the  same  No. :  **  Notwithstanding  the  milita- 
ry establishments,  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
which  are  carried  as  far  as  the  pttblic  resources  will  bear, 
the  Governments  are  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with  arms. 
And  it  is  not  certain  that,  with  this  aid  alone,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  shake  off  their  yokes.    But  were  the  peo- 
ple to  possess  the  additional  advantages  of  local  Govern- 
ments chosen  by  themselves,  who  could  collect  the  na- 
tional will  and  direct  the  national  force,  and  of  officers 
appointed  out  of  the  militia  by  these  Governments,  and 
attached  both  to  them  and  to  the  militia,  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed, with  the  greatest  assurance,  that  the  throne  of  every 
tyranny  in  Europe  would  be  speedily  overturned,  in  spite 
of  the  legions  which  surround  it." 

Ag^in,  in  No.  48:  **  It  will  not  be  denied  that  power 
is  of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  effect- 
ually restrained  from  passing  the  limits  assigned  to  it. 
Af\er  discriminating,  therefore,  in  theory,  the  several 
classes  of  power,  as  they  may  in  their  nature  be  legislative, 
executive,  or  judiciary,  the  next  and  most  difficult  task  is 
to  provide  some  practical  security  for  each  ag^ainstthe  inva- 
sion of  tlie  others."  "  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  mark  with  pre- 
cision the  boundaries  of  these  departments  in  the  constitti- 
tion  of  the  Government,  and  to  trust  to  these  parchment 
bargains  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  power  ?"  ■*  Ex- 
perience assures  us  that  the  efficacy  of-  the  provision  has 
beefi  greatly  overrated,  and  that  some  more  adequate  de- 
fence is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  more  feeble 
against  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  Government." 

The  residue  of  this  No.,  and  Nos.  49  and  50,  are  de- 
voted to  prove,  by  very  many  examples,  •«  that  a  mere 
demarcation  on  parchment  of  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  several  departments,  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
ag^jtinst  those  encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  Government  in  the 
same  hands." 

In  No.  49,  it  is  said;  "We  have  found,  in  the  last 
paper,  that  mere  declarations  in  the  written  constitution 
are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  several  departments  with- 
in their  lejpal  limits." 

Again,  in  No,  51:  ••  To  what  expedient,  then,  shall  wc 
finally  resort,  for  maintaining  the  necessary  partition  of 
power  among  the  several  departments  as  laid  down  in  the 
constitution^  The  only  answer  tliat  can  be  given  is  that 
if  all  these  exterior  provisions  are  found  to  be  inadequate, 
the  defect  must  be  supplied,  by  so  contriving  the  interior 
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structure  of  the  GoTemmentf  ai  that  its  several  constitu- 
ent parts  maVy  by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the  means  of 
keeping  eacn  other  in  their  proper  places." 

Tiie  first  safeguard  suggested  is,  that  each  department 
should  haTea  will  of  its  own,  and  the  members  of  each 
should  have  as  little  agpency  as  possible  in  appointing  the 
othen.  In  the  execution  of  this  principle  rigorously, 
*'  all  appointments  for  the  supreme  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judiciaiy  magistracies  should  be  drawn  from  the 
M^me  fountain  of  authority,  the  people,  through  channels 
having  no  communication  with  each  other."  Difficulties 
are  then  suggeAed,  which  render  some  deviations  from 
the  rigorous  execution  of  that  principle  proper.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  judiciary  department,  in  particular,  it 
might  be  inexpedient  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  principle, 
(election  by  the  people;)  first,  because  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions being  essential  in  the  members,  the  primary  consid- 
eration oug^t  to  be  to  select  that  mode  of  choice  which 
best  secures  these  qualifications;  secondly,  because  the 
permanent  tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are  held  in 
that  department  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  authority  conferring  them. 

Another  great  security  agunst  a  gfradual  concentration 
of  the  several  powers  in  the  same  department  "  consists 
in  giving  to  those  who  administer  each  department  the 
necessary  constitutional  means  and  personal  motives  to 
resist  encroachments  from  the  others."  '*In  framing  a 
Government,  which  is  to  be  administered  by  men  over 
men,  the  g^reat  difficulty  lies  in  this:  you  muM  first  enable 
the  Government  to  control  tlie  gt)verned{  and,  in  the  next 
place,  oblige  it  to  control  itseuT.  A  dependence  on  the 
people  Is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  the  Govern- 
ment; but  eiperience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity 
of  auxiliary  precaution.*' 

After  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  these  auxiliary 
precautions  generally,  the  celebrated  author  of  this  num- 
ber of  PubUus  exhibits  some  as  peculiarly  applicable  to 
tlie  Federal  Government,  p.  326:  < 'There  are,"  says  he, 
**  moreover,  two  considerations  particularly  applicable  to 
the  fedend  system  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 

<*  First.  In  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrender- 
ed by  the  people  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a 
single  Government;  and  the  usurpations  are  guarded 
against  by  a  division  of  the  Government  into  separate  and 
distinct  departments.  In  the  compound  republic  of  Amer- 
ica, the  power  surrendered  by  the  people  is  first  divided 
between  distinct  Governments,  and  then  the  portion  allot- 
ted to  each  divided  among  distinct  and  separate  depart- 
ments. Hence,  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  dififerent  Governments  will  control  each 
other,  at  the  same  time  timt  each  will  be  controlled  by 
itself. 

**  Secondly.  .It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic 
not  only  tog^ard  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  ru- 
lers, but  to  g^ard  one  part  of  society  agvnst  the  injustice 
of  the  other  part.  Different  interests  necessarily  exist 
in  different  classes  of  citizens.  If  a  majority  be  united 
by  common  interest,  the  rights  of  the  minority  will  be  in- 
secure. There  are  but  two  methods  of  providing  against 
this  evil;  the  one  by  creating  a  will  in  the  community  in- 
dependent of  the  majority;  the  other,  by  comprehending 
in  the  society  so  many  separate  descriptions  of  citizens  as 
win  render  an  unjust  combination  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  very  improbable,  if  not  impracticable." 

The  52d  Mo.  concludes  by  adverting  ag^in  to  this  secu- 
rity arising  from  the  control  of  the  State  Governments. 
**The  conclusion  resulting  from  these  examples  will  be  a 
little  strengthened  by  these  three  circumstances.  The 
first  is,  that  the  Federal  Legislature  will  possess  a  part 
only  of  that  supreme  legislative  authority  which  is  vested 
completely  in  the  British  Parliament;  and  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  was  exercised  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
and  the  Irish  Legislature.     In  the  second  place,  it  has,  on 


another  occasion,  been  shown  that  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture will  not  only  be  restrained  by  its  dependence  on  the 
people,  as  other  legislative  bodies  are,  but  that  it  will  be, 
moreover,  watched  and  controlled  by  the  several  collate- 
ral Legislatures^  which  other  legislative  bodies  are  not." 

The  letters  of  Publius,  thus  explaining  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  checks  and  balances,  were 
published  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
very  g^at  influence  in  recommending  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. In  the  State  conventions  assembled  to  consid- 
er the  proposed  constitution,  the  same  explanations  were 
repeated  ag^in  and  again,  as  well  by  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  convention  which  framed  and  propos- 
ed the  new  constitution,  as  by  the  other  advocates  for  its 
adoption.  The  apprehensions  that  the  new  constitution 
was  or  could  be  made  a  Government  of  unlimited  pow- 
ers— ^that  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  Governments 
could  be  absorbed  by  construction — that  all  powers,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  could  be  melted  in  the  crucible  of 
federal  power,  and  consolidated  in  one  mass,  to  be  used 
at  pleasure  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  its  adminis- 
trators might  think  fit  and  convenient  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, were  pronounced  idle  and  visionary.  Those  who 
entertained  such  fears  were  called  political  dreamers,  ar- 
guing against  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  was  over  and  over  again  explained  as  a  Govern- 
ment of  defined  powers,  with  safe  and  sufficient  checks 
and  balances  to  guard  against  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  States:  as  a  Government  deriving  its 
powers  by  special  delegation,  leaving  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments all  their  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  not  dele- 
gated nor  prohibited.  In  that  sense,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  States.  But  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure,  they 
proposed  and  adopted  the  tenth  amendment,  declaring* — 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
Mark!  to  the  States  «•  respectively,"  not  collectively. 

When  the  new  federal  constitution  was  framed  and  pro- 
posed for  adoption,  the  encroacliing  nature  of  power  had 
been  severely  felt  and  not  forgotten.  The  necessity  to 
fortify  against  its  usurpations  was  well  understood,  and 
the  principles  of  republican  government  were  adored 
with  a  frank  and  generous  spirit.  In  those  early  seasons' 
of  virtue  and  devotion  to  liberty,  the  letters  of  Publius 
appeared,  abounding  with  sound  political  maxims  and  ele- 
mentary principles  of  republican  government,  drawn  from 
the  deepest  fountains  of^  knowledge— the  history  of  past 
times,  observations  on  the  present,  and  the  reflections  of 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  phibnthropic,  and  the  patriotic. 

These  principles  are  clearly  stated  and  forcibly  illustrat- 
ed in  the  letters  of  Publius,  that  the  State  Governments  are 
constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  Federal  Government; 
that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined;  that  those  which  remain  to  the  State 
Governments  are  numerous  and  indefinite;  that  the 
change  proposed  by  the  new  constitution  consists  much 
less  in  the  addition  of  new  powers  to  the  Union,  than  in 
the  invigoration  of  the  old,  except  only  as  to  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce;  that  power  is  of  an  encroaching  na- 
ture; that  it  ought  to  be  effectually  restrained  from  pass- 
ing the  limits  assigned  to  it;  that  one  securiw  is,  by  writ- 
ten constitutions;  a  second  b^  distribution  of^  powers  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial;  a  third,  that  these 
powers  be  intrusted  to  different  hands;  that  mere  demar- 
cations of  powers  and  written  declarations  in  a  constitu- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  within  their  assigned  limits,  nor 
to  prevent  their  encroachments,  the  one  upon  the  other, 
nor  to  prevent  the  tyrannical  concentration  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Government  in  the  same  hands;  that,  to  oblige  the 
Government  to  control  itself,  and  keep  within  its  assigned 
limits,  some  additional  auxiliaries  over  and  above  paper 
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barriers,  and  dependence  on  the  people,  are  necessary; 
that  these  additional  auxiliaries  consist  in  providing^  that 
each  department  may  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and  that  each 
be  inyested  with  the  constitutional  means  and  personal 
motives  to  resist  encroachments  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  Federal  Government  is  then  represented  as  con- 
taining  all  the  securities  of  a  single  republic,  by  the  divi- 
sions of  the  several  classes  of  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  powers  among  the  several  distinct  depart- 
ments; but,  also,  that  by  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  State  Governments  and  the  Federal  Government,  each 
department  will  watch  the  others;  each  Government 'will 
have  a  tendency  to  control  itself,  and  the  different  Gov- 
ernments will  control  each  other;  that  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  doubly  watched  and  controlled  by  the 
people  and  by  the  State  Governments. 

The  letters  of  Publius  do  most  explicitly  explain  that 
the  State  Governments  were  safeg^uards  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Federal  Gknrernment,  not  only  as  be- 
ing constituent  parts,  but  by  reason  of  having  a  will  of 
their  own;  capable  of  watching,  capable  of  directing  their 
force,  and  having  the  control  of  the  militia. 

In  the  debates  in  the  New  York  convention  on  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  Mr.  Hamilton  urg^d 
the  same  security  against  federal  encroachment.  He  said : 
"The  people  have  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection  in 
their  State  Governments.  Should  any  thing  dangerous  be 
attempted,  these  bodies  of  perpetual  observation  will  be 
capable  of  forming  and  conducting  plans  of  regular  op- 
position. Can  we  believe  the  people's  love  of  liberty 
will  not,  under  the  incitement  of  their  legislative  bodies, 
be  roused  into  resistance,  and  the  madness  of  tyranny  be 
extinguished  at  a  blow?" 

Tlie  resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  of  1798, 
and  of  Virginia  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1799, 
concur  in  ascribing  to  the  State  Governments  the  rightful 
power  to  interpose  to  arrest  dangerous  usurpations  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Here  it  is  convenient  to  remark  that  the  report  and  re- 
solutions of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  of  January,  1810, 
do  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  resolutions  of  Virgi- 
nia of  1798  and  1799,.  and  Kentucky  of  1798.  Those  of 
1810  relate  to  a  proposition  from  Pennsylvania  to  provide, 
by  amendments  to  the  constitution,  for  cases  of  conflicting 
decisions  between  the  State  courts  and  the  federal  courts. 
Those  of  1798  and  1799  relate  to  deliberate  and  palpable 
usurpations  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  dangerous 
powers,  other  than  those  delegated. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  recommends 
<<  the  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights 
as  the  most  competent  administrators  of  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  bulwarks  a^inst  anti-republican  ten- 
dencies." The  letters  of  Publius,  before  the  State  con- 
ventions convened;  the  explanation  in  the  conventions, by 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  'constitution;  ttie  resolu- 
tions of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  of  1798  and  1799;  and 
the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  all  concur  in  as- 
serting the  rights  of  the  State  Governments  to  arrest  and 
prevent  the  dangerous  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment. 

Without  these  conser\'ative  principles,  **  these  bodies 
of  perpetual  observation,"  the  Federal  Government  would 
soon  become  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  powers,  with  a  faculty 
within  itself  to  increase  its  powers  and  multiply  its  au- 
thorities without  limit;  to  riot  in  irresponsibility,  and 
dazzle  by  its  splendor;  to  attract  to  itself  all  the  powers 
of  the  State  Governments,  and,  in  its  omnipotency,  to 
grind  the  States  into  dust.  Such  a  Government,  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  its  concerns,  could  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  legislation.  Large  discretionary 
powers  would  be  conferred  on  the  Executive;  in  place  of 
law,  executive  discretion  must  govern;  security  for  life. 


liberty,  and  property  will  vanish;  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  be  stifled,  until  the  evils  shall  accumulate  beyond  en- 
durance; and  then  there  would  be  no  relief  but  in  con- 
vulsion, no  remedy  but  in  revolution^  Such  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  consolidating  State  and  federal  pow- 
ers into  one  Government,  extended  over  suc^  a  wide- 
spread surface,  so  various  in  climate,  productions,  pur- 
suits, habits,  and  interests.  One  central  Government, 
with  general  and  defined  powers  of  legislation,  cannot 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  g^ood  order,  security,  responabiU- 
ty,  and  rational  liberty,  throughout  such  a  vast  territory. 
The  State  Governments  are  necessary  parties  and  towers 
of  defence. 

m 

But  we  are  providing  by  this  bill  to  compel  a  State  into 
submission;  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  Government  at 
war  with  itself.  This  power  of  compelling  a  State  was 
proposed  in  the  convention,  and  rejected.  On  the  15th 
June,  1787,  Mr.  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  submitted  to 
the  convention  various  resolutions.  The  eighth  was»  that 
the  acts  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties,  &c.  '*to  be  the 
supreme  law,"  &c. 

«  And  if  any  State,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  State, 
shall  oppose  or  prevent  the  carrymg  into  execution  such 
acts  or  treaties,  the  Federal  Executive  shall  be  authorized 
to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  confederated  States,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  and  compel 
an  obedience  to  such  acts,  or  an  observance  of  such  tit- 
ties." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  this  proposition  (with  the  others 
submitted  by  Mr.  Paterson,)  was  voted  upon  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  negatived;  seven  States  voting 
against  it,  and  only  three  for  it. 

Here  Mr.  B.  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  POINDEXTER,  who  moved  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn.     Yeas  11,  nays  19. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  to  make  it  the  special  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morro^. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  a  point  of  order. .  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  had  g^ven  way,  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  a  motion  to  adjourn.  Such  was  tiie  practice  in  the 
Senate.  But  if  a  gentlemfin  yielded  the  floor  for  any 
other  motion,  he  yielded  the  right  to  resume  it. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the 
Senate  that  the  question  now  before  the  Senate  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance.  He  had  never  before  seen  a 
disposition  manifested  by  this  body  to  refuse  to  a  member 
an  opportunity  for  rest  and  research  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  close  his  argument  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  the  country.  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  were  disposed  to  speak  to 
the  Senate  for  a  week,  he  would  always  vote  for  adjourn- 
ment when  it  was  requested. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  if  a  Senator  yielded  the  floor 
tor  any  other  motion  than  a  motion  to  adjourn,  he  lost  the 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  renewed  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ, and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered. The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as 
follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Buckner,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Kxrea, 
Robinson,  Tyler,  White. — 14. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Hill» 
Holmes,  Kane,  Knight,  Robbms,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wilkins,  Wright.— 20. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BIBB  then  continued  a  few  minutes  longer,  when 
he  again  g^ve  way;  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MANGUM, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
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REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order  of  the  day,  which  wmb  "a  bill  further  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports" — 

Mr.  BIBB  resumed  his  argument.  Shall  we,  said  he, 
make  war  upon  South  Carolina^    Shall  we  clothe  the 


to  legislatire  action  on  the  tariff,  the  source  of  complaint 
and  jprievance  to  South  Carolina;  the  fruitful  source  of 
discontents  elsewhere.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a  spee- 
dier and  more  effectual  mode  by  which  the  discontents  of 
South  Carolina  may  be  healed,  by  which  g^ladness  and  ioy 
may  be  diffused  throughout  the  United  States,  instead  of 
the  baleful  eloom  which  must  be  excited  by  the  horrid 
spectacle  or  a  nation  at  war  with  itself. 


President  with  the  power  to  proclaim  war  against  one  of      If  we  make  war  upon  South  Carolina  to  put  down  her 
the  States  of  this  Union?    If  so,  for  what  cause?    In  a  principles,  we  ought  to  be  ce: 


fores^  war  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  just; 
that  it  be  the  only,  the  last  sad  alternative  between  sub- 
mission forever  to  grievous  wrong,  or  a  forcible  redress. 
Before  we  authorize  war  with  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, we  should  look  with  yet  greater  caution  to  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause.  We  should  consider  well  the  cost  of 
the  conflict,  the  probable  consequences,  and  the  final  re- 
sult. Lord  North's  fatal  delusion  of  prostrating  America 
at  his  feet,  his  disregard  of  the  just  complaints  of  the 
colonies^  his  confidence  in  the  British  power,  severed  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  Let  us  not,  by  a  like 
fiUal  delusion,  dissever  this  Union.  Our  policy  to  demand 
nothing  but  that  which  is  just,  and  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong,  has  given  us  unparalleled  success  in  our 
wan  and  tn  our  negotiations.  The  justice  of  our  cause, 
our  forbearance  to  seek  justice  by  war  until  all  other 
means  have  been  exhausted,  have  hitherto  blessed  us  with 
the  smiles  of  Providence.  Our  tower  of  strength,  our 
monument  of  glory,  will  nod  from  on  high,  and  totter  to 
their  fall,  if  we  rashly  and  unjustly  wage  war  upon  a  sister 
State.  Have  we  justice  on  pur  side?  What  are  we  to 
get  by  the  war?  Is  war  the  only  alternative?  Why  shall 
we  go  to  war  with  South  Carolina?  She  has  adopted  an 
ordinance,  and  passed  certain  legislative  acts;  and  she  has 
issued  a  manifesto,  all  aimed  against  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, cloaked  under  color  of  revenue. 

Vor  yean  South  Carolina  and  other  States  have  remon- 
strated against  the  system  of  protection  as  oppresnve  to 
them,  and  unwarranted  by  the  constitution.    Is  South 
Carolina  right  or  wrong  in  demanding  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff?     Is  not  a  reduction  demanded  by  justice  and  expe- 
diency?   Whilst  gentlemen  are  thrusting  at  othera  with 
the  authoritative  doctrines  of  the  President,  as  announced 
in  the  proclamation  and  message,  I  interpose  the  shield  of 
the  same  hi^h  authority.     The  President,  in  his  message 
at  the  openmg  of  the  session,  and  again  in  the  message 
to  which  this  Dili  professes  to  be  a  response,  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  due  to  justice  and 
sound  policy.     Instead  of  complying  with  this,  another 
part  of  the  message  is  seized,  and  this  bill  is  reported  to 
execute  injustice  and  oppression  by  the  sword,  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  cannon.     Can  we  expect  our  affain  to  pros- 
per under  such  a  course?    Can  the  Union  stand  this? 
Will  the  other  Southern  States,  who  are  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  tarin,  remain 
inactive  spectators  of  war  and  carnage  perpetrated  in 
such m  cause?    Can  we  expect  that  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence will  smile  upon  a  war  so  begun,  and  so  prosecuted, 
against  a  weak  sister?    We  should  recollect  that  justice 
is  an  attribute  of  <>od  himself.     The  principle  is  of^^divine 
origin  and  institution,  immutable  and  eternal.     Human 
law  and  human  force  eannot  convert  injustice  into  justice. 
Our  armies  and  our  navy  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  execute  the 
divine  decrees  of  justice.     Sooner  or  later,  divine  justice 
will  overtake  and  punish  the  guilt  of  nations.     We  have 
cause  to  recollect  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swifV, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.     There  is  an  overruling 
power;  a  Providence  which  attempers  the  winds  to  the 
shorn  lamb.    Let  us  turn  our  ears  to  the  complaints  of 
South  Carolina.     Let  us  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reason. 


certain  that  those  principles 
are  bad,  dangerous,  and  repugnant  to  those  upon  which 
the  federal  constitution  is  based. 

What  are  her  principles?  That  in  all  questions  touch- 
ing her  rights  and  powen  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government,  she  has  a  right  to  judge  as  to  the  usurpation, 
and  as  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  Not  that  she 
claims  the  right  to  arrest  the  execution  of  a  lawful  act  of 
Congress,  but  that  she  has  a  right, within  her  jurisdiction, 
to  arrest  an  unlawful  act  of  Congress;  such  an  act  as  the 
constitution  has  not  sanctioned;  which  is  null  and  void, 
because  it  was  enacted  by  usurpation  of  powen  not  dele- 
gated; unlawful,  because  the  constitution  is  the  supreme 
law,  higher  than  the  Cong^ss,  overruling  the  acts  of 
Congp*ess;  unlawful,  because  the  genius  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  consulted,  pronounces  it  null  and  void.  S^th 
Carolina  has  said  that  the  system  of  protection,  engrafted 
upon  the  imposts,  is  a  power  never  granted  by  her  to  the 
Federal  Government.  She  says  that  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting manufacturera  is  unjust,  and  oppressive  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  and  destructive  of  their  inter- 
ests and  happiness;  moreover,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  said,  that,  if  the  Congress  shall  attempt  to  en- 
force that  protective  system  upon  them  by  force  of  arms, 
they  will  resume  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
of  a  sovereign  State,  independent  of  the  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  whilst  I  concur  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  I  do 
not  mean  to  approve  the  time,  manner,  and  occasion  in 
which  South  Carolina  has  applied  them  to  practice.  I'hey 
are  £p>eat  conservative  principles,  not  to  be  carried  into 
practical  effect  but  on  great  and  pressing  emcKgencies, 
when  all  other  means  of  staying  the  hand  of  lawless  ag- 
gression have  been  tried — ^unsuccessfullv  tried;  and  when 
war  and  revolution,  in  Governments  differentW  organized 
from  ours,  would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of*^  liberal,  en- 
lightened, and  impartial  men.  These  g^reat  conservative 
powen  and  privileges,  like  all  other  powers,  are  liable  to 
abuse  in  the  hands  of  indiscreet  and  heated  partisans. 
But  yet,  as  some  great  conservative  power  is  necessary  to 
control  the  Government  itself,  to  hold  it  in  subjection  to 
the  constitution,  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  delegated 
power,  I  believe  such  regulating  check  more  nfehr  lodged 
in  the  whole  body  of  a  State — a  whole  nation  of'^ people; 
and  there  less  liable  to  abuse  than  if  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  those  few  exposed  to  many  temptations  to 
sanction  the  usurpations,  as  particrpatora  in  the  power 
and  emoluments  of  the  usurpation. 

Having  been,  I  hope,  sufficiently  explicit  to  defend 
myself  against  misrepresentation  in  these 'times  of  political 
excitement,  by  erron  unintentional,  committed  in  i^tport- 
ing  and  relating  what  has  been  spoken,  I  shall  proceed  to 
defend  South  Carolina  and  the  Union  against  the  effects 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be  informed  when  and  where, 
and  by  what  instrument  or  act.  South  Carolina,  or  any 
other  State  of  this  Union,  has  divested  herself  of  the  right 
to  judge  whether  the  great  end  and  aim  of  adopting  the 
feaeral  constitution  has  been  attained }  Of  the  right  to 
judge  whether  her  undelegated  powera  have  been  usurp- 
ed; whether  the  trustees  and  agents,  intrusted  with  powera 


Let  us  not  betray  an  unmanly  passion,  because  a  sister  for  one  purpose,  have  abused  and   perverted  them  to 
has  rebuked  our  power.    Let  us  be  just.    Let  us  come  | another?    Of  the  right,  in  cases  of  such  abuse,  usurpa 
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tion,  and  nuJadministratioii,  to  judge  of  the  mode  and 
manner  of  redress?  How  or  when  did  South  Carolina 
attempt  to  surrender,  forever,  for  all  generations  to  come, 
the  right  to  renst  injustice  and  oppression,  and  engage 
the  present  and  all  future  generations  to  the  doctrines  of 
non-resistance  and  pasave  obedience? 

An  axiom  is  engrafted  into  many  of  our  State  constitu 
tions,  <<  that  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  priaci- 
plea  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty."    The  de-  mains' with  them,  and  at  their  will':  that  no  riglt,  of  any 


claration  has  but  too  much  truth;  there  is,  I  fear,  g^eat 
difficulty  in  getting  men  in  power  to  hearken  to  the  pre- 
cept. There  are  pertain  rights,  declared  to  be  inherent 
and  unalienable.  In  this,  the  bUl  of  rights  in  State  con- 
stitutions, and  the  |^at  declaration  of  all  the  colonies  ad- 
dressed to  the  family  of  nations  in  1776,  will  be  found  to 
agree.  Mr.  B.  read  from  the  declaration  of  independence 
as  follows: 

<*  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  u^nalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the.people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  Government, 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.*' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  from  State  constitutions 
all  the  declarations  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles 
asserted  by  the  thirteen  States  in  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. All  the  American  Governments  are  based 
upon  these  great  principles  of  human  liberty;  the  federal 
constitution  itself  is  based  upon  them;  they  noake  a  part 
of  it.  All  its  powers  and  authorities  must  be  construed 
in  subserviency  to  those  unalienable  rights. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  the  very  act  by  which  she 
ratified  the  new  constitution,  did  declare  **  that  all  power 
is  originally  vested  inland  consec^uently  derived  from,  the 
people,  and  that  Government  is  instituted  by  them  for 
their  common  interest,  protection,  and  security."  **That 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
nessy  are  essential  rights,  which  every  Government  ought 
to  respect  and  preserve."  **  That  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  resumed  whensoever  it  aliall  become  neces- 
sary to  their  happiness;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  rigiit,  wliich  is  not,  by  the  said  constitution,  clearly 
delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
departments  of  the  Government  thereof,  remains  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  or  to  their  respective  S.tate 
Governments."  After  enumerating  various  other  rights, 
the  act  of  ratification  proceeds  thus:  *'  Under  these  im- 
pressions, and  declaring  that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot 
be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations  aforesaid 
are  consistent  with  the  said  constitution,"  &c.,  the  dele- 
gates do,  "  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,"  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 
constitution. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  her  act  of  ratification, 
incorporates  these  principles:  *' That  there  are  certain 
natural  rights,  of  which  men,  when  they  form  a  social 
compact,  cannot  deprive  or  di\'est  their  posterity;  among 
which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the 
means  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property, 
and  purauing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  **That 
ttie  powers  of  Government  may  be  i-e-assumed  by  tlie 
people,  whensoever  it  sliall  become  necessary  to  tlieir 
happiness."  "  That  at  all  times  the  military  should  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power."  <*  Under  these 
impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  aforesaid  can- 
not be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations 
aforesaid  are  ctnsistent  with  the  said  constitution,"  &c.. 


they  do,  **  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations," 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  constitution . 

The  State  of  Virginia,  in  their  act  of  ratification,  de- 
clared that  the  powers  granted  under  the  constitution  are 
derived  from  the  people,  <*  and  may  be  resumed  by  them, 
whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  iniuiy 
or  oppression;"  <<and  tliat  every  power  not  granted 


denomination,  can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or 
modified  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  President, or 
any  department  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except 
in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  consti- 
tution for  those  purposes." 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  her  act  of  ratification, 
used  these  words:  <*This  convention  doth  also  declare 
that  no  section  or  paragraph  of  the  said  constitution  war- 
rants a  construction  that  the  States  do  not  retain  every 
power  not  expressly  relinquished  by  them,  and  vested  in 
the  General  Government  of  the  Union," 

These  ratifications,  with  the  incorporated  declarations 
of  certain  unalienable  rights^  and  that  all  rights  not  dele- 
gated are  retained,  were  accepted  by  the  old  Congress; 
,and  the  new  constitution  was  put  into  operation. 

The  great  principles,  that  Governments  are  instituted 
for  the  happmess  of  the  people,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  are  •intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment; that  Governments  derive  their  authority  from 
the  people,  not  that  the  people  derive  their  rights  and 
liberties  from  the  grants  ana  conces^ons  of  kings,  princes^ 
potentates,   or  governors;   that  happiness    and    liberty 
are  the  ends  And  sim  of  Governments,  not  the  shadows  and 
incidents;  that  the  people  may  resume  delegated  powers^ 
and  alter,  reform,  and  abolish  an  instituted  Government, 
when  experience  convinces  that  the  end  and  aim,  liberty 
and  happiness, -are  not  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Gov- 
ernment instituted — are  the  lights  which  the  American 
revolution  held  up  to  the  world;  which  they  have  stamp- 
ed with  authenticity;  which  they  have  proclaimed  as  axi- 
oms.    These  principles  make  the  foundations  of  all  our 
Governments  and  constitutions,  State  and  federal.     They 
are  the  pillars  of  light  to  conduct  the  human  race  to  lib- 
erty and  to  happiness.     They  are  the  sacred  fires  whi<^ 
cheer  and  illumine  the  temple  of  Liberty. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  the  old  form  of  Government* 
instituted  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  was  adopted  hy 
States.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  new  form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  proposed  to  the  States;  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States,  acting  as  separate  communities,  not  as 
one  mass,  but  each  State  ratifying  for  herself.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  show  that  the  present  federal  constitution  is 
founded  upon  the  practical  exercise  of  the  principles  of 
altering  and  reforming,  and  of  resuming  the  powers 
grranted,  so  as  to  accommodate  Government  to  the  gpre&t 
ends  of  human  happiness  and  security. 

By  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  old  constitution,  it  was 
provided  and  declared:  *<  The  articles  of  this  confedera- 
tion shall  be  inviolably  observed  bv  every  Stat^,  and  the 
Union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any 
time  hereaAer,  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  al- 
te lotion  be  agreed  to  by  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every 
State."  Nevertheless,  the  new  constitution  did  declare 
that  <'tlie  ratification  by  the  conventions  of  nine  Ststes 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitu- 
tion between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  As  soon 
as  tlie  ratifications  of  nine  States  had  been  certified,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Senators  and  Representatives.  They  were  elected, 
and  the  new  Government  was  actually  put  into  operation 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  without  the  con- 
currence or  consent  of  either  North  Carolina  or  Rhode 
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rsknd.  Whj  was  the  thirteenth  fundamental  article  of 
the  old  confederation  violated?  Upon  what  principle 
could  the  ratification  of  nine  States  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  new  Government,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  pro- 
vision that  no  alteration  should  be  made  but  by  the  con- 
firmation of  every  State?  How  were  North  Carolina  and 
Khode  Island  pushed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Union,  without 
their  csonsent,  by  the  ratification  of  nine  States?  How 
can  those  acts  be  justified?  Upon  the  great  principles, 
that  the  right  is  inherent  and  unalienable  <*  to  alter  or  to 
abolish"  any  form  of  Government,  when  it  becomes  de- 
structive of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted;  and  that 
powers  granted  may  be  revoked  and  resumed  for  the  like 
causes.  The  unalienable  and  indefeanble  right  of  the 
peopte  of  every  community  to  make  their  Government 
subservient  and  conducive  to  their  happiness  justified  the 
substitution  of  the  new,  in  place  of  the  old  compact. 
Wben  any  form  of  Government  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights  asserted  in  our  declara- 
tion of  independence,  those  rights  must  prevail  over  the 
Gorernment. 


in  theory  and  in  fact,  and  brought  into  exercise  by  this 
very  constitution. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  their  sovereign  char- 
acter, acting  in  convention,  and^n  her  Legislature,  have 
declared  the  protective  system  to  be  enacted  by  usurpa- 
tion of  an  undelegated  power,  uniust,  and  destructive  of 
their  interests  and  happiness.     She  acts  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  the  principles,  that,  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  "the 
powers  of  Government  may  be  re-assumed  oy  the  people 
whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary;"  that  **  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that,  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ofhap* 
piness;"  *<to  secure  these  rights  Governments  are  institut- 
ed among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  Ctov- 
emment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it."    South  Caro- 
lina, as  a  State,  and  by  her  constituted  authorities,  de- 
sires a  reduction  of  the  tariflT;  she  declares  the  system  de- 
structive of  their  interests  and  happiness;  if  the  Congress 
attempt  to  enforce  the  tarifi*by  military  power,  the  people 


A  Parliament  of  England  once  undertook  for  them-  of  South  Carolina  say  they  will  re-assume  the  powers  dele 


selves,  the  people,  and  for  all  posterity,  to  surrender  theii* 
rights  to  the  King.  Posterity  in  England  nullified  that 
surrender.  We,  by  our  revolution  and  declaration  of 
rights,  have  put  down  the  divine  right  of  Kings;  have  re- 
pudiated the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obe- 
dience; we  have  asserted  the  unalienable  righta  of  man; 
we  have  dedafed  that  the  right  to  mould  the  Government 
so  as  to  consult  and  preserve  his  happiness,  is  inherent 
and  unalienable;  we  have  put  to  naught  the  claim  of  one 
generation  to  bind  other  generatigns  in  all  time  to  come. 
Are  Governments  for  the  dead  or  for  the  living?  Who 
are  to  observe  the  springs  and  practical  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment but  the  living?  The  dead  feel  not  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions  of  Government;  they  heed  them  not; 
they  see  not  the  defects  and  decays. 

But,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  who  so  well  understood  the  dimculty  of  resisting 
the  usurpations  of  power,  who  were  so  jealous  of  their 
Uberties,  who  so  well  understood  the  rights  of  man,  could 
have  intended,  by  adopting  the  constitution,  to  surrender 
forever  tlic  rights  they  had  fought  for  and  established  at 
such  cost  of  Inood  and  treasure  ?  Did  they  attempt  to  fal- 
sify the  doctrines  embodied  in  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence? Did  they  intend  to  fall  back  to  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance,  to  usurpation  and  injustice,  and  pledge 
themselves  and  (MMterity  to  passive  obedience?  No,  no; 
they  did  not  so  intend;  their  acts  of  ratification,  their 
cautious  declarations  of  first  principles,  their  explanations, 
the  amendments  recommended  and  speedily  adopted,  all 
prove  that  they  reserved  all  powers  not  delected,  and 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  man  proclaimed  in  their  dedara- 
tion  of  indepen<Knce,  as  being  inborn  and  unalienable; 
the  very  constitution  itself,  in  its  provisions,  and  the  pro- 
pelling power  which  gave  it  motion  and  action,  asserted 
and  practised  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  re- 
same  powers  which  had  been  tneretofore  delegated  to  the 
confederated  Government. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  invited  by  this  bill  to 
Biake  war  upon  South  Carolina,  a  party  to  the  old  confed- 
Cfation,  who  became  a  pafty  to  the  new  constitution  by 
an  act  of  ratification,  expressly  declaring  <*that  no  section 
or  paragraph  of  the  said  constitution  warrants  a  construc- 
tion that  the  States  do  not  retain  every  power  not  ex- 
pressly relinquished  by  them,  and  vested  in  the  General 
Government  of  the  Union."  This  war  is  to  be  wa^ed, 
because  of  the  exercise,  by  South  Carolina,  of  a  right 
which  she  certainly  had,  as  a  State,  before  she  adopted 
thb  constitution;  which  ri|^t  is  not  expressly  relinquish- 
ed by  any  part  of  the  constitution;  a  right  which  is  un- 
afienable,  which  cannot  be  relinquished  according  to  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  which  was  re-asserted 
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gated  by  them  to  the  Federal  Government.  For  this 
critical  state  of  things,  the  Senate  have  two  propositions: 
the  one  to  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to  gpve  peace  and  hap- 
piness; the  other  to  authorize  the  employment  of  the  ar- 
my, navy,  and  militis,  against  South  Carolina,  to  make 
war  upon  her  people;  to  extort,  by  force  of  arms,  sub- 
mission to  a  system  destructive  of  their  happiness.  If  we 
choose  the  former,  we  act  in  accordance  with  sound  poli- 
cy, and  pursue  the  end  and  aim  for  wliich  Governments 
are  instituted;  if  we  choose  the  latter,  we  make  war  upon 
the  principles  contained  in  our  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, upon  the  unalienable  rights  of  man.  Shoula  an 
American  Senate  long  debate  which  of  the  two  to  choose? 
'<  Has  reason  fled  to  brutish  beasts?"  Has  avarice  and 
selfishness  supplanted  patriotism  and  love  of  the  Union? 
Has  power  intoxicated  its  possessors?  Was  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  an  idle  rant?  Have  the  sublime, 
self-evident  truths  announced  in  that  declaration  been 
changed,  by  political  alchymy,  into  fiction  and  criminal 
falsehood? 

To  my  mind,  ^outh  Carolina  has  acted  rashly,  pre- 
cipitantly.  She  was  proceeding  to  an  extreme  before  the 
prospect  of  redress  and  conciliation  was  closed,  before 
the  expectation  of  lustice  from  the  action  of  the  FedenJ 
Government  should  have  ended  in  despair.  I  feel  the 
better  authorized  to  say  so,  because  five  other  States, 
who  have  made  common  cause  with  her  in  remonstrating 
aeainst  the  unconstitutionality,  injustice,  and  oppresnon 
of  the  system,  who  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  resolutions 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  of  1798  and  1799,  have 
^et  hopes  of  a  returning  sense  of  iustice  and  concil- 
iation in  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  especially  in  the 
body  of  the  people  of  the  States,  whose  representativei 
have  hitherto  prevented  a  reduction  of  the  impost^  to  the 
just  standard  of  revenue.  To  my  mind,  her  legislative 
acts  bear  the  impress  of  an  overheated  zeal,  rather  than 
that  of  cool  collected  judgment  and  discretion.  It  is  due 
to  candor  that  I  should  say  thus  nitich  in  disapprobation  - 
of  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  due,  also,  to 
the  great  conservative  principles  of  State  rights  and 
State  interpoution,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  usurpation, 
which  I  advocate.  I  desire,  for  myself,  to  take  care  that 
this  holy  text  shall  receive  no  detriment  in  public  opinion 
by  the  conduct  of  an  humble  disciple  and  true  believer^ 
which  might  be  if  I  should  acknowledge  bad  works  as 
illustrations  of  the  true  faith.  But  if  Soutii  Carolina  has 
been  rash,  precipitate,  and  indiscreet,  can  those  indiscre- 
tions operate  by  way  of  an  enlargement  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Can  they  disenjg^age  and  dissolve  the  obligations  of 
justice  due  from  the  federal  Union  to  South  Carolina  as  a 
member  of|hat  Union?    If  one  individual  hold  an  obliga- 
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tioii  of  debt  upon  another,  and  the  creditor  demands  pay- 1  mutual  deference,  conciliation,  and  compromise,  our  dif* 


ment  of  the  debt  in  an  insolent  and  indiscreet  manner, 
accompanied  by  haughty  threats^   is  the  debtor  thereby 
absolved  from  his  bond^  Does  the  importunate  and  in- 
discreet address  of  South  Carolina  for  a  just  reduction  of 
the  tariff  cancel  all  obligations  of  justice  due  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  South  Carolina  and  the  people 
of  the  other  unoffending  States?    Shall  we  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  do  justice,  and  seek  to  hide  our  iniquity  in  a  war 
upon  South  Carolina^    Shall  she  be  punished  for  her  pre- 
cipitancy, by  a  more  precipitate,  rash,  and  indiscreet  war 
upon  her'    If  she  has  mistaken  her  measures  of  redress 
and  relief  against  the  oppressive  enactments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  shall  we  treat  her  with  a  rtg^r,  precip- 
itancy, and  haste,  which  is  unusual  in  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations?    Shall  we  proceed  to  extremities 
with  a  sister  State  if  she  is  in  error,  without  those  prelim- 
inaries which  would  be  due  to  a  foreign  nation  ?    We  have 
treated  the  wrongs  and  aggressions  committed  by  foreign 
nations  with  forbearance;  we  have  negotiated  with  pa- 
tience; we  have  trusted  to  a  returning  sense  of  justice, 
and  ultimate  reparation.    Having  so  treated  foreign  na- 
tions,   we  had  a   right  to  expect  similar   forbearance 
on  th«r  part.     Against  Great  Britain  we  had  causes 
of  complaint  for  non-execution  of  the  articles  of  the  trea- 
ty of  1783;  we  negotiated  with  forbearance,   and  never 
obtained  a  delivery  of  the  military  posts  occupied  within 
our  limits  until  after  the  treaty  of  1794.     Some  sQbjects 
of  difference,  g^wing  out  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  remain 
unadjusted  to  this  day.     We  agreed  to  submit  a  question 
as  to  a  part  of  the  boundary  intended  to  ht  described  and 
defined  in  that  the  treaty  to  the  arbitrium  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands;  he  made  his  award;  Great  Britain  was 
willing  to  abide  the  award;  we  refused,   and  proffered 
fiirther  negotiation.     In  so  refusing,  we  acted  upon  these 
principles: 

Ist.  That  in  submitting  the  difference  between  us  and 
Great  Britain  to  the  umpirage  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, we  had  not  conferred  on  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  delegated. 

3d.  Tnat,  as  a  party,  we  had  the  right  to  judge  for 
ourselves  whether  the  award  exceeded  the  power  dele- 
gated in  the  submission. 

3d.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  award  was  not  obliga- 
tory, because  the  arbitrator  had  exceeded  the  powers  de- 
legated, by  making  a  new  boundary,  instead  of  decidmg 
what  was  the  boundary  intended  by  the  description  in  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

Under  our  example,  South  Carolina,  as  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  agreement  between  the 
States  to  delegate  certain  limited  powers,  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  and  amend  their  Government,  claims,  Ist. 
That,  by  the  agreement,  she  did  not  confer  on  the  Gen- 
eral Government  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  judge 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  and  the  powers  not  de- 
legated. 2d .  That,  as  a  party,  she  has  the  right  to  judge 
Ibv  herself  whether  the  power  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tuMs  was  delegated  to  the  General  Government,  or  re- 
terred  to  the  States.  3d.  That  the  power  of  such  pro- 
tection was  not  delegated,  but  reserved;  that  the  protec- 
tiire  system  exercised  by  Congress  is  a  usurpation,  and 
the  act  of  Congress  founded  on  such  usurpation  is  not  a 
1aw»  not  obligatory,  but  null  and  void.  With  Great 
Britain,  we  proceeded  by  negotiation  to  obtain  the  deliv- 
cTf  of  posts  withheld  from  us.  For  injuries,  by  impreas- 
ment  of  oui*  seamen,  for  her  attack  on  our  frig^teXheaa- 
peake,  and  her  aggressions  on  our  commerce  under  her 
otders  in  council,  we  negotiated  with  patience;  we  tried 
embargo,  and  non4ntercourse,  and  negotiation,  until  pa- 
tience was  exhausted,  and  all  hope  of  redress  was  extm- 
gaished,  befbre  we  resorted  to  war. 

With  France,  with  Spun,  with  Sweden,  with  Naples, 
we  have  waited  with  patience,  and  negotiated,  until  by 


ferenees  were  adj  usted .  In  all  these  negotiations  and  for  - 
bearances  we  did  but  our  duty.  Nations  are  bound  by  a 
moral  code,  by  moral  precepts,  by  the  principles  of  na- 
tural justice.  Individuals  are  moral  bein^  bound  by 
moral  ties:  in  entering  into  social  and  political  compacts, 
and  dividing  themselves  into  nations  and  States,  they  do 
not  divest  themselves  of  moral  obligations.  States  and 
nations  are  but  aggregated  individuals.  The  great  Author 
of  all  has  bound  nation  to  nation.  State  to  State,  poten- 
tate to  potentate,  individual  to  individual,  by  mutual  rela- 
tions, mutual  wants,  and  mutual  obligations.  Man  is 
bound  by  his  nature  and  Creator  to  be  a  moral  and  a  social 
being.  Justice  and  mercy  are  attributes  of  God  himself  < 
Uivine  justice  is  administered  with  mercy  througli  the 
Savior  of  mankind.  .Nations  can  no  more  escape  and 
absolve  themselves  from  the  moral  element,  from  their 
moral  duties  and  obligfations  of  justice  and  mercy,  than 
they  can  escape  from  the  natural  elements  of  earth  and 
ur. 

All  States,  potentates,  and  sovereigns  are  bound  by  a 
circle  of  morals,  including  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
mercy,  reciprocally  acting  and  reacting.  War  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  violence  by  sovereign  command,  amd  is  an  evil, 
come  when  it  may;  but  it  may  be  the  choice  of  a  lesser 
evil.  Every  sovereign  is  morally  bound  to  avoid  war  by 
all  reasonable  precautions.  If  wrong  be  done  by  a  sore« 
reign,  he  is  bound  to  make  reparation.  This  obligation 
draws  tp  it  the  rights  to  be  informed  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  to  be  heard  in  explanation,  and,  in  mutual  confer- 
ence and  negotiation,  to  adjust  the  nature  and  quantum  of 
reparation.  A  potentate  who  begins  and  prosecutes  an  of> 
fenstve  war  against  another  potentate,  cannot  be  justified 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  injury  committed,  and  satis- 
faction refused.  Accordingly,  wars  are  denominated  just 
or  unjust,  moral  or  immoral,  civilized  or  savage,  as  these 
ingredients  of  violated  right,  demand  of  reparation  and 
refusal,  shall  have  been  observed,  or  neglected,  or  abused. 
Duly  regarding  these  sacred  obligations  to  avoid  war  by 
all  reasonable  efforts,  the  United  States  have  been  for- 
bearing, patient  in  negotiations,  and  always  ready  to  ac- 
commcdate.  Even  the  mistaken  insurgents  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  were  not  pursued  with  violence  by  President  Wash- 
ington until  messengers  of  peace  had  been  sent  in  vain^ 
even  the  deluded  victims  of  Spanish  g^ld  and  Spaniah  in- 
trigue in  Kentucky  were  honored  by  a  messenger  to  ex- 
plain and  quiet  their  discontents. 

Why  shall  South  Carolina  be  treated  in  a  style  and 
manner  so  totally  variant  from  the  usage  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  towards  foreign  nations?  She  is  a  nation,  a  State. 
Yes,  mr,  a,  high-minded,  chivalrous,  gallant  State,  of 
noble  bearing  in  peace  and  in  war.  Her  people  are  re- 
nowned for  valor  and  daring  enterprise  in  two  wars^ 
famed  for  generosity,  for  intellectual  and  moral  culti- 
vation. .  She  has  contributed  freely  and  geAqrously  in 
deeds  and  money.  In  times  of  war  and  of  peace;  she  has 
furnished  her  fuU  proportion  of  talents,  and  learning* 
and  virtue  to  the  departments  of  Government,  State  and 
federal.  Her  errors  lean  to  virtue's  ude.  1*bey  spring 
from  high  intellectual  cultivation;  from  a  sense  of  justice; 
from  a  hatred  to  injustice  and  oppres»on;  irom.that  en- 
thusiastic  devotion  to  liberty  which  they  have  so  often  dis- 
played in  council,  and  by  flood  and  field. 

Why  shall  we,  who  have  been  so  patient  and  forbearing^ 
with  foreign  nations,  be  now  so  impatient  and.  eager  to 
rush  into  battle  with  a  sister  State?    Has  confidence  or 
our  strength,  and  of  her  weakness,  sharpened  our  cou^ 
rage  and  blunted  our  sense  of  justice? 

We  have  been  told  that,  whether  force  shall  or  shaH 
not  be  used,  depends  on  South  Carolina;  that  if  she  re- 
peals her  ordinance  and  her  laws,  there  will  be  no  resort; 
to  force.    This  does  not  satisfy  my  judgment  of  oar  obli— 
gations  of  duty.    By  this  bill,  the  deitinies  of  the  Unio.^ 
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will  he  put  at  the  hiztfd  of  exasperated  feelingi,  of  heat- 
ed partisans^  of  personal  resentments,  of  accideota,  of 
imprudent  wicked  tale-bearers  and  mischief-makers.  Sup- 
p<»e  I  should  put  a  magazine  of  powder  in  my  domicile* 
with  a  train,  exposed  to  the  dail^  occurrences  of  my  house- 
hold; a  heedless  servant  applies  a  torch;  my  house  is 
torn  asunder  and  scattered  m  fragments;  my  household 
msuigledy  and  the  neighboring  buildingi  wrapt  in  fiames; 
would  I  be  excused  in  my  own  conscience  because  I  had 
not  applied  the  match?  Could  I  meet  the  reproaches  of 
my  neighbors  by  impudently  tellings  them,  "thou  canst 
notsaythatldidit?" 

This  bill  provides  a  dangerous  magazine,  with  trains 
exposed  to  tke  matches  of  me  imprudent,  the  malicious, 
the  wicked;  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
this;  it  depends  on  South  Carolina.  Well,  sir,  is  there 
no  exasperation  there?  Is  this  bill  not  calculated  to 
create  higher  exasperation  ?  Must  it  not  stimulate  the  one 
party  to  defiance  of  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina; 
and  the  majority  to  indignation  at  the  attempt  to  place 
the  military  above  the  civil  power?  That  this  power  con- 
ferred  upon  the  President  to  call  out  the  whole  physical 
force — army,  navy,  and  militia,  without  stint;  to  putdown 
by  force  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
conferred  on  any  individual,  I  will  prove  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  President  Jackson  himself.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that,  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  treaties,  the  United 
States  did  undertake  to  guaranty  to  the  Cherokees  their 
possessions  of  lands  held,  in  part,  within  the  State  of 
Georgia,  until  th»  Indians  should  choose  to  sell  to  the 
United  States.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  expel,  by  force,  settlers  upon 
the  Indian  laiuls.  Th^  treaty  and  law  of  the  United  States 
and  the  law  of  Georgia  were  in  conflict.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  called  upon,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  for  information  if  tlie  white  settlers  upon  In- 
dian lands  witliin  the  State  of  Cieorgia  had  been  removed, 
as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and,  if  not, 
why  the  laws  had  not  been  executed  ?  This  resolution 
was  answered  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  23d 
February,  1831.  In  that,  he  assigns  for  cause  of  not  ex- 
pelling the  settlen  from  the  Indian  lands,  that  the  Indians 
within  tlie  State  of  Georgia  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  Georgia;  that  Georgia  had  declared  her  de- 
termination to  execute  her  own  laws  throughout  her  own 
limits."  And  he  therein  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  drive  off  persons 
who  liave  been  settled  upon  the  Indian  lands  within  .the 
State  of  Georgia,  under  the  authority  of  the  la>irs  of  Geor- 
gia;  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  military  force  to  drive  off  settlers, 
ought  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  settlers  in 
Georgia.  He  says:  "to  maintain  a  contrary  doctrine, 
and  to  require  the  Executive  to  enforce  it  by  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force,  would  be  to  place  in  his  hands  a 
power  to  make  war  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country;  a  power  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  no  individual. 

By  that  message,  to  put  down  State  rights  and  State 
laws  by  ouUtary  force,  under  color  of  a  treaty  and  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  was  **  war;"  *<  to  make  war  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  country"  was 
a  power  *'  which  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  no  in- 
dividual." 

I  do,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  in  the  clearest 
conviction  of  my  judgment,  concur  wit^  the  President, 
that,  to  employ  military  force  to  put  down  persons  acting 
under  State  laws,  is  war;  that  a  power  to  make  such  war 
is  too  great  to  be  confided  to  the  discretion  of  any  indivi- 
dual. And  I  do  believe  that  this  bill  confers  upon  the 
President  a  discretionary  power  to  make  war. 

I  may  be  accused  of  characterizing  this  bill  too  harshly. 
•1  entreat  Senators  to  read  it,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  state 


of  facts.  Is  not  that  which  is  autliorized  to  be  done  by 
the  employment  of  military  force,  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  ordmance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  be  pre* 
ceded  by  a  proclaouition  of  the  President?  Is  not  this 
proclamation  authorized*  to  be  issued  upon  contingencies, 
upon  events  not  yet  existing,  and  upon  a  state  of  things 
very  uncertainly  described?  Is  not  the  President  to  be 
the  judge  when  that  state  of  things  has  occurred?  Thus, 
a  discretion  is  conferred  upon  the  President,  which,  to 
his  mind,  was  inordinate,  and  inconsistent  with  sound  le- 
gislation. But  when  the  President  shall  feel  himself 
authorized  to  apply  the  military  force,  he  must  issue 
orders  to  others,  to  distant  officers,  not  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  and  control  of  the  President,  not  acting  under 
the  immediate  discretion  and  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  under  their  own  judgment  and  construction  of 
their  orders.  Whenever  this  military  force  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  pursuance  of  th'is  law  against  South  Carolina,  it 
will  be  employed  in  a  conflict  between  that  which  is  de« 
clared  for  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  which  is  declared  for  law  by  the  convention  and  Le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina.  It  will  be  the  employment 
of  the  military  to  put  down,  forcibly,  State  authority  and 
State  law;  a  conflict  between  States,  in  a  dispute  about 
the  extent  of  their  respective  powers  and  jurisdictions. 
If  such  a  conflict,  urged  by  military  force,  is  not  war,  I 
cannot  understand  the  definition  of  war.  I  am  opposed 
to  such  a  war.  I  am  opposed  to  transferring  from  the 
Congress  to  the  President  the  power  to  proclaim  such  a 
war.  I  am  opposed  to  such  legislation,  and  have  raised 
my  voice  against  it,  but  I  fear  but  too  feebly  to  command 
respect. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  seemed  to  him,  tliat,  on  looking  at  this 
law,  and  comparing  it  with  one  which  had  been  stamped 
with  public  odium  and  execration,  they  appeared  to  be 
very  umilar  in  their  provisions.  He  alluded  to  the  sedi- 
tion law,  which  had  been  put  down  by  the  people  in  the 
majesty  of  their  power.  This  bill  was  too  much  like  the 
one  he  had  designated  in  many  of  its  features. 

He  had  another  objection  to  this  bill.  He  had  a  dislike 
to  prison  ships.  He  had  heard  too  mueh  of  the  Jersey 
prison  ship,  and  he  wanted  no  S9Uth  Carolina  prison 
ship  Yet  there  was  a  section  in  this  bill  which  gave  au- 
thority to  the-  marshal  to  confine  prisoners  in  houses, 
dwellinc^,  or  other  places.  Other  places!  Why  was  he 
not  authorized  to  use  the  fort,  or  some  place  which  was 
more  distinctly  described,  so  as  to  be  on  land,  and  not  on 
the  water?  The  custom-houses  are  authorized  to  be  kept 
on  board  of  ships ;  and  he  supposed  the  intention  of  the 
bill  is  to  atithorize  that  prisoners  shall  also  be  kept  on 
board  of  ships  as  prisons;  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  tried 
there;  for  be  did  not  know  to  what  jurisdiction  it  was  pro- 
posed to  transfer  them,  afler  South  Carolina,  her  Legisla- 
ture, executive,  Judiciary,  and  citizens,  shell  be  proclaim- 
ed rebels  and  traitors.  He  desired  to  enter  his  protest 
against  these  prison  ships;  and  he  entreated  the  Judiciary 
Committee  not  to  stamp  the  bill  with  so  odious  a  character. 

The  bill  was  also  objectionable  in  his  view,  because  it 
looked  too  much  like  the  riot  act,-  named  by  many  in 
Great  Britain  the  "  black  act."  There  was  nothing  de- 
fining the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  constitute  a  riot. 
It  was  not  stated  whether  the  persons  assembled  must  be 
armed,  for  the  bill  used  the  phraseology,  '*  armed,  or  in 
any  other  manner."  He  here  read  an  extract  from  Black- 
stone,  page  142,  describing  the  riot  act.  If  the  present 
bill  was  not  an  act  of  war,  be  could  not  but  regard  it  as 
a  riotous — ^he  begged  pardon,  he  meant  a  riot  act;  operat- 
ing, like  the  British  act,  to  quell  a  riot,  without  defining,  as 
that  act  did,  what  was  a  riot.  It  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  President  to  define  it,  and  to  execute  bis  definition 
by  the  military;  to  officers  of  the  army  the  execution  of 
offenders  is  to  be  intriisted.  Offenders  are  to  be  shot 
down,  not  because  any  act  of  Congress  has  defined  the 
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crime  to  be  etchewed,  but  it  is  hereafter  to  be  defined  by 
proclamation,  and  by  the  instructions  to  officers  how  to 
execute  the  proclamation,  and  what  shall  be  considered 
an  intention  to  resist  the  laws. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  Congress  had  not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  pass  this  bill,  and,  if  they  had,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  expedient  to  pass  it,  and  thus  to 
assert  their  power  by  indicting  wti  upon  a  State,  and  by 
placing  a  magazine  where  an  unguarded  torch  from  an 
unguarded  hand  might  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  If  Con- 
gress had  the  power,  he  would  not  consent  to  make  war 
on  a  sister  State  for  a  mistake.  He  would  first  take  the 
beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  that  he  might  see  to  take  the 
mote  out  of  that  of  South  Carolina. 

Instead  of  passing  this  bill,  he  wished  the  Senate  td  act 
in  that  spirit  of  amity,  and  conciliation,  and  compromise, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  federal  constitution.  The  consti- 
tion  was  made  in  that  spirit.  In  that  spirit  it  was  conceiv- 
ed and  brought  forth.  And  that  was  the  vital  spark  that 
animated  it.  It  was  the  life-blood  of  the  constitution  it- 
self; and  if  they  consented  to  spill  that,  they  would  spill 
it  for  all  political  purposes,  as  fatally  as  when  the  stab  of 
the  dagger  lets  out  the  heart's  blood  of  man,  causing  the 
most  excruciating  agony  and  death.  He  would  throw 
aside  all  constitutionid  grounds,  and  go,  on  the  score  of 
policy,  into  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  was  the 
great  cause  of  complaint  in  South  Carolina.  No  policy 
could  be  sound  which  vras  not  bottomed  on  the  principles 
of  justice.  He  could  not  conceive  bpw  that  could  be 
sound  which  was  bottomed  on  injustice  and  oppression. 
On  such  basis  the  Union  itself  could  not  last. 

It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  one  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces revolted  again  and  anin.  At  last,  after  their  gen- 
eral and  a  great  number  of  their  Senate  and  people  had 
been  killed  or  taken,  the  province  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome.  A  Senator  asked  them  what  punishment  they  de- 
served^ The  embassy  answered,  "  the  same  which  they 
deserve  who  think  themselves  worthy  of  liberty."  The 
consul  asked  how  long  the  peace  might  be  expected  to 
endure,  if  the  punishment  was  remitted?  The  ambassa- 
dors answered,  *' If  the  terms  vou  give  be  just,  the  peace 
will  be  observed  by  us  faithfully  and  perpetually;  if  un- 

i'ust,  it  will  endure  only  until  we  return  and  make  them 
:nown."  ^*  Si  bonam  dederitis,  Jidam  et' perpeiuamf  n 
mahm,  haud  diuiumam.*'  The  Senate  approved  the  an- 
swers as  worthy  of  freemen;  and  confessing  that  no  men 
or  nation  would  continue  under  oppression  longer  than 
compelled  by  force,  said,  *<  they  only  were  fit  to  be  Ro- 
mans who  thought  nothing  valuable  without  liberty;"  up- 
on which  they  were  all  made  citizens  of  Home,  and  ob- 
tained whatever  the  embassy  desired. 

This  noble  example  is  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  an 
American  Senate.  Let  us  give  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
South  Carolina.  Let  us  give  them  justice,  not  war.  They 
who  contend  zealously  for  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
are  worthy  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  fit  subjects  to  be  denounced  and  accursed.  The  pres- 
sure of  calamities,  the  power  of  arms,  may  subdue  a  State 
to  submit  to  injustice;  but  she  will  seize  the|irst  occasion 
to  assert  her  rights  and  secure  her  independence.  Let 
us  go  into  an  examination  and  revision  of  the  tariff.  Let 
us  reason  with  South  Carolina.  Let  us  treat  her  as  a  sis- 
ter. Let  us  act  as  every  generous  individual  would  act 
in  a  consciousness  of  his  own  superior  strength,  and  un- 
der the  obligations  of  justice.  Can  superior  strength 
change  the  nature  of  ri^ht?  Can  war  dissolve  the  ada- 
mantine chains  which  bind  us  to  the  ever-during  throne 
of  justice  and  of  mercy?  It  does  not,  necessarily  follow 
that  every  disagreement  about  the  terms  and  fulfilment  of 
a  compact  is  to  be  followed  by  war.  Shall  we  treat  a 
State,  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  Union,  with  less  courtesv 
and  forbearance  than  we  show  to  a  foreign  nation  ?  Shall 
we  make  war  against  our  own  doctrines,  and  belie  our 


own  deelaration  of  principles?  Let  u^1*ecollect  the  gallant 
spirit  of  South  Carolina,  and  her  noble  deeds  in  our  war 
for  freedom  and  independence.  Let  us  recollect  that  the 
discontents  against  the  tariff  are  not  confined  to  South 
Carolina,  but  extend  far  and  wide.  South  Carolina  does 
but  assert  the  principles  of  freedom  as  contuned  in  the 
declaration  of  mdepehdence,  as  she  understands  them. 
If  she  has  been  rash  and  precipitate,  let  us  recollect  she 
has  been  long  smarting  under  tne  rod  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. He  whose  cause  is  just  may  look  to  Heaven  for 
protection;  but  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  spilt  in  an  un- 
just war  against  South  Carolina,  will  rise  from  euth  to 
heaven,  and,  like  the  blood  of  Abel  spilt  by  Cam,  cause 
a  mark  of  infamy  to  be  set  upon  us  by  Divine  Justice.  It 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  act  cautiously,  prudently,  justly, 
and  with  the  forbearance  of  children  to  a  natural  parent. 
This  Government  is  the  ofispring  of  the  States.  I  implore 
the  Senate  not  to  consent  that  this  Government  shall  raise 
a  parricidal  hand  against  one  of  its  parents;  a  sacrilegious 
arm  against  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  liberty  which  Hea- 
ven has  vouchsafed  to  mankind;  and  thus  stamp  mir  his- 
tory with  infamy;  '*  dishonor  and  betray  the  fairest  expe- 
riment in  favor  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  expose  their 
patrons  to  be  insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  ty- 
ranny and  usurpation." 

Had  I  the  powers  of  persuasion,  I  would  inculcate  up- 
on the  Senate  the  importance,  and  lead  them  to  the  ob- 
servance, of  the  divine  precept  of  the  Savior  of  mankind, 
who  commanded  us, to  hope  and  pray  for  forgiveness  of 
our.  trespasses,  **  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us."  Let  us  remember  that  nations  and  individuals  are 
all  amenable  to  that  Eternal  Fountain  of  truth  and  justice 
from  which  this  benign  precept  emanated;  and,  on  Ukat 
great  and  solemn  day  when  nations  and  men  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  judgment,  they  must  expect  to  be  forgiven  as 
they  have  forgiven  others. 

The  errors  of  South  Carolina  spring  not  from  love  of 
vice  or  injustice,  but  from  love  of  justice  and  virtuous 
liberty:  from  the  pursuit  of  "justice,"  "  general  wel- 
fare," and  security  <'  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,"  which  ar6  the  ends  and  aim  of 
the  constitution,  as  expressly  declared  in  its  preamble . 

That  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
mercy,  and  goodness,  may  incline  us  to  cultivate  that  api- 
rit  of  amity,  mutual  deference,  and  concession,  which  the 
peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  renders  indispensable 
to  bur  prosperity,  safety,  union,  and  happiness,  ought 
now,  especially,  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  true  American. 
For  myself,  I  do  most  heartily  desire  that  the  harmony 
and  consolidation  of  the  Union,  together  with  the  bless- 
ing^ of  liberty,  may  be  secured  and  perpetuated. 

Mr.  B.  having  closed,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
SMITH  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  to-morrow;  but  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  that  unless  the  progress  of 
the  hill  should  be  expedited,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
getting  it  through, 

Mr.  SMITH  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  FRELINGUUYSENthen  obtained  the  floor.  He 
said  that  this  bill  presented  to  the  Senate  a  most  interest- 
ing and  momentous  question.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has,  by  a  special  message,  applied  for 
legislative  aid  to  enable  him  faithfully  to  execute  the  laws 
bf  the  United  States.  He  has  in  that  message  distinctly 
represented  to  Congress  the  state  of  things  in  the  country 
which  has  rendered  it  impracticable,  without  the  aid  of 
9ome  means  beyond  those  which  are -within  the  reach  of 
the  Executive  arm  alone,  to  execute  the  laws.  He  has, 
therefore,  as  his  duty  requires  him  to  do,  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  Executive  arm  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  present  exigency,  and  to  put  down  the  resistance 
against  the  United  States  which  is  meditated  by  one  of  the 
Sutes  of  this  Union.    With  a  view  to  the  better  under- 
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ttandiDg  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Executive  finds 
himeel^I  will  read  (said  Mr.  F.)  a  sentence  from  his  mes- 
9S|re,  wlich  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  paragraph  onr  the 
aeyenteenth  page,  which  follows  a  description  in  detail  of 
the  circumstances  and  acts  adverted  to. 

*<  Under  these  circumstances,  and  theprovisions  of  the 
acta  of  South  Carolina,  the  execution  or  the  laws  is  ren- 
dered impracticable,  even  through  the  ordinary  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  United  States." 

In  order  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  its  importance,  Mr. 
f.  thea  referred  to  the  third  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution,  which  defines,  in  the  following  words, 
the  duties  of  the  President:  "  He  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  That  is  his  duty.  The 
duty  of  Congress  is  pointed  out  with  equal  distinctness  in 
the  eighth  section.  They  are  "to  provide  for  calling 
**  forth  die  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,"  &c.     This  is  their  duty. 

This  brief  allusion  to  the  sacred  charter  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  message  of  the  President,  he  considered  as 
sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  the  view  that  a  solemn  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  country  had  arrived,  when  Congress 
has  been  informed  by  the  Chief  Executive  officer  that  re- 
listamce  to  the  laws  has  assumed  an  attitude  st>  formidable 
as  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  them  into  execution,  and 
compelled  him  to  call  on  the  legislative  branches  to  ex- 
ecute their  oaths,  and  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  by  tiieir  station,  to  enable  him  to  dischai^  hb  own 
conscience  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  integp-ity  of  the 
Union. 

He  had  but  a  nngle  answer  to  make  to  the  whole  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  agunst  the  friends  of  the 
biU,  of  an  intention  to  go  to  war  against  South  Carolina, 
and  to  urge  the  Country  to  the  brink  of  confusion  and 
disunion.    All  I  shall  say  in  reply  to  these  charges,  (said 
Mr.  F.)  !*»  that  we  are  legiakting  to  enable  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  execute  the  laws  according  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  oath.    We  make  no  war  against  South  Caro- 
lina; we  provoke  no  collision;  we  do  nothing  further  than 
is  requir«^d  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  our  country,  and  our  Blaker.     If  the  Senate 
will  but  examine  this  bill  with  care,  they  will  find  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  provisions  this  one  object  is 
steadily  kept  in  view^to  enable  the  Prendent  to  execute 
the  laws.     And  I  am  yet  to  learn,  continued  Mr.  F., 
whether  an  unauthorixed  and  tumultuous  assemblage  of 
iadividuids,  whether  acting  of  themselves,  or  under  the 
authority  of  a  State,  whose  object  is  hostile  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Chief  Alag^trate, 
and  to  the  laws,  is  not  to  be  put  down,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of*  making  war  against  a  State.    If  war  shall 
follow  the  measures  uius  adopted,  we  shall  be  free  from 
the  guilt  of  it;  if  the  stain  of  war  is  to  rest  on  the  skirts 
of  any  portion   of  the  Senate,  ours,  shall   remain  un- 
stained. 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  as  this  state  of  things  re- 
sults from  the  measures  adopted  by  a  State  of  the  Union, 
sny  legislation  against  it  u  a  violation  of  State  authority 
and  of  the  reserved  rights  of  a  State.  I  must  go  a  little 
further  back  than  the  gentlemen  who  have  maintained 
that  this  Union  is  a  mere  federal  compact,  in  which  each 
separate  member  of  the  compact  is  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  obedience  due  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  which  each  possesses  a  right  to  judge  for  itself; 
and  tiiat  this  compact  is  one  without  a  common  judge, 
being  made  between  States  acting  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, and  ratified  for  all  these  purposes,  and  in  all  these 
views,  by  the  constitution.  All  this  doctrine  I  do,  in  heart 
snd  mind,  wholly  or  in  part,  now  and  forever,  deny.  1 
Kn  convinced,  and  such  would  be  the  verdict  of  thirteen 
milhons  of  American  citizens,  that  such  a  compi^t  as  is 
here  described  never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who 


made  the  constitution.  It  was  the  very  evils  of  such  a 
compact  that  they  desired  to  guard  against.  It  wasapinst 
the  confusion  and  difiiculties  arising  from  this  condition  of 
thirteen  distinct  sovereignties,  that  they  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  constitution  which  they  framed.  The  argument 
which  is  now  advanced  has  a  tendency  to  break  up  the 
constitution,  and  to  throw  back  the  American  people 
into  a  condition  worse  than  that  in  which  they  stood  unaer 
the  old  confederation. 

He  had  another  general  remark  to  make.  Whether 
the  constitution  be  the  result  of  a  federal  compact,  or  the 
result  of  the  actual  and  declared  will  of  the  people,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  point  perfectly 
immaterial;  for,  whether  intended  to  be  so,  or  not,  it  was 
ratified  by  the  people  with  all  the  formalities  necessary  to 
make  it  efficient  in  its  object  to  give  peace  and  security 
to  the  American  people.  He  contended  that  it  eould  be 
shown,  by  a  plain  construction  of  the  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  provirions,  as  well  as  contemporaneous  con- 
structions, that  the  assertion  that  there  was  any  one  pro- 
virion  establishing  that  it  was  the  work  of  States  in  their 
sovereign  character,  could  not  be  successfully  main- 
tuned. 

My  friend  fhim  Kentucky,  (continued  Mr.  F.^  by  re- 
ferring to  the  old  confederation,  has  disclosed  all  its  de- 
fects. Under  that  system, every  State  was  puffed  up  with 
the  notion  of  its  sovereignty;  and  that  word  sovereign 
had  been  so  magnified  and  so  mystified,  that  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  impossible  to  get  along.  Each  State  made 
a  stand  upon  its  sovereignty.  The  General  Government 
wanted  revenue,  and  made  its  requisitions  on  the  several 
States  for  their  quota.  Some  of  the  States  could  not,  or 
did  not,  pay  their  proportions;  and  hence  arise  difficulties 
which  impede  the  progress  of  the  Government.  It  was 
this  State  pride,  this  everlasting  aspiring  of  State  ambi- 
tion, which  prevented  the  success  of  that  confederation. 
It  is,  said  Mr.  F.,^  that  pernicious  spirit  which  I  fear  ia  now 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  difficulty,  as  it  was  at  the  bottom 
of  that  which  obstructed  the  Government  under  the  old 
confederation .  We  ought  to  be  instructed  and  admonish- 
ed by  the  result  of  the  interference  of  this  State  pride' in 
that  earlier  period  of  our  history.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  make  an  effort  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  dangerous  collisions  of  these  State  sovereignties. 
Delegates  were  chosen  to  form  a  new  constitution.  Did 
they  meet  in  the  character  of  sovereign  Stales?  Had  they 
their  commissions  from  the  sovereign  States  authorizing 
them  to  represent  the  States?  No;  these  delegates  came 
fresh  from  the  people;  they  did  what  they  came  to  do  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people;  and  when 
they  had  completed  their  work  and  returned  to  the  people, 
the  very  form  of  words  to  commence  the  great  instrument 
which  they  had  framed  was  so  selected  as  to  put  down 
forever  the  delusive  idea  of  State  interference  and  State 
sovereignty:  '<  We,  the  people  of  tiie  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  &c.  It  was  never 
dreamed  then  that  this  constitution  was  hereafter  to  be  set 
up  as  the  handy  work  of  the  States  as  sovereignties. 

These  sovereignties  were  all  thrown  back  on  the  ele- 
ments of  social  existence.  The  people  were  then  the 
only  sovereigns.  It  was  an  expression  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay:  <<the  onlv  sovereigns  of  the  United  States  are  the 
people;  and  they  are  sovereigns  without  subjects,  inas- 
much as  they  have  only  to  govern  themselves."  After  the 
constitution  was  framed,  what  was  done?  How  was  this 
instrument  ratified?  Was  it  sent  for  ratification  to  the 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity  ?  No.  There  was  too 
much  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  trust  to  these  sovereign- 
ties. They  had  already  given  the  Government  too  much 
trouble  under  the  old  confederation.  The  constitution 
was  sent  back  to  the  people  for  their  sanction,  and  they 
sustained  it.    Congress  received  the  report  from  the  con- 
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Tention,  and  tranimitted  the  amendments  to  the  different 
Leg^fkUiresf  and  for  what  purposed  Was  it  for  their 
Mtmcation  as  States^  No.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  them  to  delegates  who  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  people.  This  fact  w/>u]d  be  found  embodied 
in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  October  28»  and  by  the 
resolution  of  September  17th,  which  directed  that  the 
amended  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  conren- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  assent  and  ratification  by  the  peo- 
pie  themselves.  Had  it  been  sent  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tures for  them  to  ratify,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  adhered  to  the  old  confederation.  Could  it  then  be 
argued  that  the  States,  actine  as  States^  constructed  the 
present  frame  of  GoTemmentr 

.Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  would,  by  a  simple  explana- 
tion, saTc  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  some  acgu- 
ment.  The  ^ound  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  taken,  was, 
that  the  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  people,  as  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  communities,  and  not  as  a  mass— 4S  a 
single  community.  He  contended,  further,  that  these 
sovereignties  had  reserved  to  themselves  rights  upon 
which  they  could  take  their  stand  to  resist  any  usurpations 
of  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  resumed.  Either  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  the 
development  of  the  abstract  propositions  which  he  had 
thrown  out  in  his  resolutions,  or  he  (Mr.  F. )  was  too  ob- 
tuse to  comprehend  their  precise  import.  The  Senator 
had  said  that  the  sovereignty  resided  m  the  States. 

Mr.  CALHOUN:    In  the  people  of  the  States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN:  I  know  it  is  in  the  people  of 
the  States.     That  admission  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  rose  to  ask  if  gentlemen  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on,  and  present  their  argument  in  their 
own  way,  and  without  interruption?  He  was  disposed  to 
let  every  man  tell  his  stoi^  in  bis  own  way. 

Mr.  CALHOUN:  Does  the  gentleman  mean  any  other 
than  a  general  reflection? 

Mr.  GRUNDY:  None. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  continued.  .  This  assertion  of 
sovereignty  was  the  plea  in  bar  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina;  and  ii  he  now  surrendered  that  ground, 
and  the  only  argument  presented  was  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment was  framed  by  the  people  in  States,  and  in  sepa- 
rate communities,  or  by  the  people  as  one  community, 
there  was  no  longer  any  thing  left  to  contend  about. 

But  my  duty,  continued  Mr.F.,  is  not  confined  to  merely 
noticing  the  series  of  political  abstractions  contained  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
He  had  to  reply  mainly,  as  he  had  been  replying,  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  [Mr.  CAL- 
HOUN said  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
was  replying  to  him,  or  he  should  not  have  interrupted 
him.]  I  was  saying,  said  Mr.  F.,  that  this  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  States.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  had  contended  that  the  ratifica- 
tion was  by  the  States.  It  had  been  said  that  Massachu- 
setts came  in  as  a  State,  and  ratified  the  constitution  as  a 
State.  Here  Mr.  F.  referred  to  the  language  of  the  rati- 
fication  by  Massachusetts  and  tlie  other  Sutes.  In  the 
very  terms  of  these  ratifications  it  is  declared,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  that  it  was  done  by  the  people.  It 
was  all  done  by  the  authority  of  the  people;  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people.  But  we  had  been  told  that  all  this 
was  done  by  the  sovereign  States;  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  State  sovereignties.  To  show  this,  a  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  ratification  of  New  Jersey  t  and  it  had 
been  suggested  diat  it  was  the  work  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey — of  the  State,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
Now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ratification  of  New  Jersey 
or  any  of  the  other  States,  to  sanction  any  such  impres- 
sion. The  reason  for  submitting  the  amendments  to  the 
people  tn  the  different  States  was  because  the  people  had 


been  originally  divided  into  separate  colonies;  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple at  once.  But  they  were  sent  to  the  people^  in  uieir 
separate  communities,because  it  was  the  most  convenient 
and  the  most  rapid  mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the 
whole  people.  The  asMndments  were  sent  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  butthe>'  were  not  submitted  Gx  ratifica- 
tion to  the  Governor,  and  Council,  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, but  to  the  people  acting  in  their  primary  sssem- 
blies.  Wh%t  did  the  convention  do?  They  were  chosen 
for  the  purposes  stated,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  delibe- 
rating on  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  ratifying 
it. .  They  carried  into  effect  the  resolution  of  tlie  conven- 
tion of  1787,  which  ran  thus: 

*'  Reaohtd,  That  the  preceding  constitution  be  laid  be- 
fore the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  and  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  should  afterwards 
be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  eadi 
State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recosmnendatton  of 
its  Legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification,"  &c. 

In  every  State  where  it  was  ratified,  it  was  (tone  by  the 
people,  or  by  delegates  specially  elected  for  that  pur-, 
pose,  acting  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of^  the 
people. 

And  what  was  this  work,  which  embodied  so  much 
labor  and  virtue,  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
civilized  world?  What  does  it  propose  to  aoeompltahf 
"  To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es^lish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  commcm  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  ^ 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Every  noble  ob- 
ject which  had  been  the  aim  of  any  Government  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  embraced  in  this  summary; 
harmony,  justice,  peace  at  home,  domestic  security,  the 
happiness  of  our  fireside,  and  the  safety  of  the -whole. 
Yet,  what  are  ^1  these,  said  Mr.  F.,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  abstractions  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  which 
regard  this  as  a  mere  federal  compact,  not  a  Governments 
as  such  a  sorry  thing,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
gfentleman  from  South  Carolina,  there  is  not  a  being  who 
breathes  its  atmosphere,  and  moves  about  its  soi!^  that 
owes  it  any  allegiance?  All  allegiance,  according  to 
these  theories,  is  due  to  the  States.    It  is  a  mere  com- 

1)act,  the  benefits  of  which  each  State  may  enjoy  just  as 
ong  as  it  pleases,  and  no  longer.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered b^  those  who  take  this  view,  that  this  com- 
pact has  conferred  power  on  the  Federal  Govemment  to 
make  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason* 
&c.  Yet  we  are  told  that  no  mortal  man  owes  to  this 
.Government  any  allepance.  Was  ever  so  absurd  a  pro- 
position advanced  in  seriousness?  The  Federal  GoTem- 
ment  may  hang  for  treason;  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that 
there  is  not  an  inidividual  enjojing  its  protection  that  owes 
it  any  allegiance!  What  is  treason?  Must  we  go^ack 
to  law  books  to  learn  the  common  meaning  of  language? 
He  had  always  been  taught  that  treason  could  not  exist 
without  allep:iance. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  looked  to  two  dis- 
tinct Governments:  while  in  their  primary  assemblies  the 
people  framed  a  constitution  which  should  give  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive  power  over  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  whole,  and  the  commercial  relations 
and  fordgn  intercourse,  they  also  comimtted  their  do- 
mestic concerns  to  the  State  Governments.  But  the  fe- 
deral representation  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  State, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  1st  clause  of  the  se- 
cond section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution,  which 
declares  that  '*  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,"  &c.  Does  this  appear  like 
a  delegation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Stttte  sovereign- 
ties?   Reference  had  been  nusde  to  the  case  of  bat 
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fion  concerning  the  Maine  bounTlary  question.  That  waa 
a  eaae  which  was  easily  comprehended.  The  arbitrator 
bad  exceeded  his  powers  in  the  award  which  he  made, 
snd  the  Senate  had  refused  to  confirm  it.  All  this  was 
easy  to  be  understood.  But  when  it  was  contended  that 
this  g^reat  work  of  the  people  was  a  mere  powerless  com- 
|»ct,  be  must  confess  that  it  was  a  proposition  beyond 
bis  <xNnprehension.  Here  are  le^islatiye  powers  expressly 
giren  and  defined  by  the  constitution!  nere  are  execu- 
tire  powers  Tested  in  a  Chief  Magistrate:  here  is  a  judi- 
ciary department  to  be  administered  by  judges  to  be 
appointed  in  a  certain  mode.  What  else  is  requisite  to 
msJce  this  Compact  a  powerful  Government?  Each  Gov- 
ernment moves  in  its  own  prescribed  sphere,  and  there 
is  a  representatidn  of  the  people  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
as  well  as  a  representation  of  tbem  in  Congress.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina  makes  her  elections  in  the  fidl. 
She  elects  them  both  to  Conp'ess  and  to  the  State  Legis- 
latnre:  one  set  of  representatives  stops  at  her  capital,  and 
the  other  continues  on  to  this  place.  What  difference  u 
there  in  their  obligations  and  their  responsibilities?  They 
all  03f  e  the  same  amount  of  allegiance  to  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  elected,  llie  people  never  intended 
so  to  act  as  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  and 
an  undivided  Government. 

Altliougfa  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  ar^ed 
that  this  is  merely  a  federal  compact,  be  had  admitted 
that  we  hare  the  power  of  making  laws.     The  Senator, 
who  bad  pushed  this  doctrine  fuitber  than  he  had  ever 
before  heard  it  pushed,  still  grants  that  we  have  the  pow- 
er to  make  laws.    Now,  said  Mr.  F.,  I  ask  nothing  more. 
That  admission  gives  all  power.    What  is  meant  by  mak- 
ing lawa?    It  is  not  to  give  advice,  but  to  enact  statutes 
for  the  protection  of  society  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 
What  power  exercises  judicial  authority  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina?    In  matters  concerning  only  the  citizens 
of  her  own  State,  her  own  judiciary  exercises  jurisdiction. 
The  power  of  the  federal  judiciary  is  ex)>re8sly  defined 
in  the  constitution.    It  extends  "to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitutiouj  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority;"  also  **  to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controver- 
s!^  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different 
States^"  &c.      "Controversies  between  two   or  more 
States!  **    Yet  gentlemen  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  over  the  States,  while  they 
possess  all  power.     Sir,  said  Mr.  F.,  the  constitution  in- 
tended, to  humble  this  proud  State  sQvereignty,  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  encroaching  upon  each  ether,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  any  collinons  between  them  and  the 
United  States.    But  we  have  already  had  an  exposition, 
in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Geoma,  who  instituted  suit 
against  a  States  and  brought  it  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  argued;  and  the  court,  in  an  unanswerable 
tfgiunent,  decided  that  a  citizen  could  bring  suit  against 
a  sovereign  State.    This  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
•titution  on  this  point.   Yet  the  11th  article  in  the  amend- 
nients  only  limits  the  power  of  the  federal  judiciary  as 
regards  a  suit  <'  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
forei^  State."    As  to  the  other  powers  vested  in  the 
judiciaiy  in  controversies  between  two  or  more  States, 
&c.,  they  were  all  left  undisturbed. 

At  this  point  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  F.  yielded  to  a  motion 
^^joamment,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Satvbdat,  Fsbrvart  2. 

The  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties on  imports  again  coming  up— 
Mr.  FREL1NOHUYSEN  resumed  his  remarks:  When 


the  Senate  adjourned  yesterday,  said  Mr.  F.,  I  was  re* 
ferring  to  the  acts  of  Congress  organizing  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States,  and  tbet^by  preserving,  in  full  spirit 
and  energy,  the  principle  that  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  the  su- 
preme law  of  the 'land.  This  provision  of  the  constitu<* 
tion,  and  the  le^slation  upon  it,  constitute  an  io^regna- 
ble  fortress,  against  which  speculation  and  sophistry  will 
spend  their  force  in  vain.  There  is  no  tyro  in  the  schools, 
there  is  not  an  honest  independent  yeoman  who  tills  our 
soil,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  whole  argument  on 
this  subject.  Any  man,  when  he  finds  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  finds  laws 
carrying  out  this  provision,  knows  where  sovereignty  is 
placed  by  the  constitution  a  thousands  times  better  than 
all  Uie  abstract  propositions  in  the  world  would  teach  him. 
The  people  are  not  to  be  speculated  out  of  tbeir  senses, 
and  <n  this  we  have  had  a  recent  and  very  satisfactory  as- 
surance. The  principles  of  the  proclamation  were  greet- 
ed with  almost  universal  approbation  throughout  the  land; 
no  paper,  except  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had 
ever  been  received  by  the  people  with  more  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction; none  need  be,  except  that  sacred  instrument; 
for  in  those  by-gone  days,  there  were  many  discordant 
voices  beard  amid  the  general  rejoicing.  But  now  there 
is  but  one  voice,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  comes  from  a  single  quarter.  Who 
can  fail  to  bless  God  that  the  people  are  thus  true  to  the 
principles  of  their  fathers,  and  are  thus  ready  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  work  of  their  fathers?  If  nullification 
receive  not  its  condemnation  in  our  days,  1  know,  said 
Mr.  F.,  it  will  receive  the  execration  of  all  posterity. 

Why  was  it  that,  in  our  constitution,  the  State  judiciary 
was  required  to  regard  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress as  supreme?  Why  was  it  that  in  the  35th  section 
of  the  judiciary  act,  an  appeal  from  the  State  to  the  fe- 
deral courts  is  granted?  The  fathers  of  the  constitution 
knew  no  other  way  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  than  this.  They  provided  that  all  Questions 
arising  under  the  constitution  should  be  referred  to.  and 
decided  by  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government. 
They,  with  that  temperate  wisdom  which  characterizes 
all  their  acts,  suffer  the  disputed  questions  to  go  from 
court  to  court.  They  tr^  the  judicial  conscience  of  every 
court;  and  if  the  State  tribunal  decides  unconstitutionally, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  re- 
verse their  decision;  No  argument  which  he  could  urge 
would  add  to  the  weight  which  those  wise  provisions 
would  haVe  in  settling  this  question.  They  prove  the 
high  reg^ard  which  our  fathers  had  for  this  principle  of  the 
constitution,  and  their  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  it. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  it  would  be  interesting  to  look 
at  the  circumstances  attendin|^  the  passage  bf  the  judi- 
ciary  bill.  In  what  we  sometimes  call  tlie  popular  branch 
of  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  met  with 
such  unanimous  support,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not 
called  for  when  the  question  was  taken.  In  the  Senate, 
where  the  bill  originated,  fourteen  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  six  in  the  negative.  Three  of  the  negatives  were 
from  the  South,  and  three  from  the  Nortli.  Two  of  the 
Southern  negatives  were  from  the  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Vir^nia.  But  he  was  persuaded  that  the  opposition 
of  Virginia  to  the  bill  did  not  arise  from  any  objection  to 
this  mode  of  preserving  the  constitution  and  laws.  Vir- 
ginia opposed  all  the  provisions  of  the  judiciary  system, 
as  we  organized  it,  from  objections  whicn  she  had  to  the 
form,  not  to  the  object  of  its  establishment.  That  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  did  not  oppose  the  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  arbiter 
in  the  last  resort,  he  would  show,  from  a  previous  piece 
of  history,  which  he  took  great  satisfaction  in  bringing 
before  the  Senate.    To  go  back  to  the  transactions  of 
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fbnner  tiiAea,  to  contemplate  those  acts  of  our  predeces- 
sors, which  have  illustrated  their  own  and  our  tame,  was 
always  pleasing  and  profitable;  and  it  was  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction that  he  could  bring  up,  on  this  occasion,  the 
voice  of  good  old  Virginia  in  favor  of  the  constitation; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  put  down  forever  those  specu- 
lations which  would  ruin  the  constitution,  and  defeat  the 
hopes  of  the  world.  The  opinion  of  Virginia,  to  which 
he  should  refer,  was  given  at  an  interesting  time. ,  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  proudest  Stated  of  the 
Union,  (be  meant  no  invidious  distinction,  she  was  one  of 
the  lai^st,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  States,) 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  determined,  in  the  Olm- 
stead  case,  to  resist  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
court,  and  to  resist  it  unto  blood.  tlie  Legislature 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  laws  to  call  out  the  militia  to  resist 
the  federal  process.  The  judiciary  went  on  in  its  quiet 
steady  way.  NoticeT  was  given  to  the  marshal  and  to  the 
President,  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  resist  the 
process,  but  there  was  no  flinching  in  that  day.  The 
marshal  was  ordered  to  execute  the  law  and  the  decree 
of  the  court.  An  order  was  g^ven  to  imprison  the  de- 
fendants. Even  gallantry  was  overlooked,  (for  ladies 
were  the  defendants;)  and,  in  a  case  where  the  life  of 
the  constitution  was  at  hazard,  they  would  not  even  stop 
for  them,  and  the  issue  was  about  to  be  tried  by  arms. 
Pennsylvania,  at  this  point,  was  patriotic  and  prudent 
enough  to  retire,  and  g^ve  up  the  contest.    Notice  was 

S'ven  to  the  marshal  to  make  up  the  debt  and  costs,  and 
e  amount  was  forthwith  paid.  Pennsylvania  would  not, 
at  the  last  pinch,  encounter  the  constitution.  Many  pa- 
triots appeared  then,  and  offered  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  cause,  and  to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  The  same  lan- 
guage was  used  then,  as  we  bear  from  South  Carolina 
now.  But  Pennsylvania  had  too  much  patriotism  to  push 
her  opposition  to  the  extremity  of  war.  She  gave  up  the 
point,  and  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  tlie  Government  and  the  States.  She  took  the 
advice  of  Virginia,  and  recorded  her  response  as  follows: 

'*  Preamble  and  resolutions  on  the  proposition t>f  Penn- 
sylvania to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States: 

'<  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  covering  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  dis- 
putes between  the  State  and  federal  judiciary,  have  had 
the  same  under  their  consideration,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  a  tribunal  is  already  provided  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  wit,  the  Supreme  Court,  more  em- 
inently qualified  from  their  liabits  and  duties,  from  the 
mode  of^  their  selection,  and  from  the  tenure  of  their  of- 
fices, to  decide  the  disputes  aforesaid  in  an  enlightened 
and  impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  could 
be  erected. 

••  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  selected 
fi*om  those  in  the  United  States,  who  are  most  celebrated 
for  virtue  and  legal  learning;  not  at  the  will  of  a  single 
individual,  but  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  Prendent 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States;  they  will  therefore  have 
no  local  prejudices  and  partialities. 

*'  The  duties  they  have  to  perform  lead  them  necessa- 
rily to  the  most  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  and  several  State  courts 
together,  and  with  the  admirable  symmetry  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  The  tenure  of  their  offices  enables  them  to  pronounce 
the  sound  and  correct  opinions  they  may  have  formed, 
without  fear,  ikvor,  or  partiality.' 

''^  The  amendment  to  the  |, constitution  proposed  by 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  Judiciary  will,   from  a  lust  pf  power,  enlarge 


their  jurisdiction,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  lurisdic- 
tion  of  the  State  courts;  that  they  will  exercise  their  will 
instead  of  the  law  and  tlie  constitution. 

"  This  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  would  operate 
more  strongly  against  the  tribunal  proposed  to'be  created, 
which  promises  so  little,  than  against  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  had  every  thing  con- 
nected with  their  appomtment  calculated  to  ensure  con« 
fidence.  What  security  have  we,  were  jthe  proposed 
amendments  adopted,  that  this  tribunal  would  not  substi- 
tute their  will  and  their  pleasure  in  the  place  of  the  law? 
The  judiciary  are  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments 
of  Government,  and  least  dangerous  to  the  political  rights 
of  the  constitution.  They  hold  neither  the  purse  nor  the 
sword,  and  even  to  enforce  their  own  judgment  and  de- 
crees must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  Executive  arm. 
Should  the  federal  judiciary,  however,  unmindful  of 
their  weakness,  unmindful  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
themselves  and  thar  country,  become  corrupt,  and  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  the  proposed 
amendment  oppose  even  a  probal^le  barrier  in  such  an 
improbable  state  of  things? 

"  The  creation  of  a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed  by 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
it  from  a  description  g^ven  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  j^oor 
committee,  tend  rather  to  invite  than  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  federal  and  State  courts.  It  might  also  be- 
come, in  process  of  time,  a  serious  and  dangerous  embar- 
rassment to  the  operations  of  the  General  Government. 

^'Besohedt  therefore.  That  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
do  disapprove  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*'  Meaolped,  altOf  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  this  State  in  Congress, 
and  to  the  Executive  of  the  several  States  in  the  Union, 
with  a  request  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof. 

'*  January  33,  1810. — ^Agreed  to,  unanimously,  by  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

"January  26,  1810. — ^Agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously." 

This  doctrine  is  as  sound  as  pure  gold  seven  times  tried . 
Here  is  the  very  issue  which  South  Carolina  seeks  to  try. 
Pennsylvania  called  out  her  militia  to  uphold  her  sove- 
reignty, and  in  a  well-advised  hour  retracted  her  appeal 
to  force,  and  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  object.    But  g^ood  old 
Virrania  respected  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  declar- 
ed Siat  the  constitution  which  they  had  provided  could 
not  be  bettered  bv  amendments.    She  refused  to  sanction 
an  amendment  which  would  dispense  with  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States.    Now,  Mr.  President,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  what  a  most  adminble  system  of  Govern- 
ment is  ours.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tyrants  and 
the  friends  of  power  all  over  the  world  look  at  it  with 
envy  and  jealousy.     We  cannot  but  perceive  that,  by  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  each  acting  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  the  principles  of  liberty  roust  ever  be 
preserved.    New  York  cannot  infiringe  upon  the  rights 
of  Pennsylvania,   nor  Pennsylvania  upon  the  ri^ts  of 
Virginia.     The  States  cannot  come  into  conflict  with  eacK 
other,  nor  can  the  General  Government  interfere  witfca 
tlie  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  tne  several  States.     But 
we  have  g^eat  interests  in  common,  the  wisdom  of  ouj 
predecessors  provided  a  sovereignty,  above  that  of  th^ 
several  States,  to  attend  to  the  common  interests.     TbL 
constitution  was  watched  over  with  sleepless  vigilance, 
he  hoped  it  always  would  be«  and  effectually  guardect 
against  all  encroachments.    What  can  the  General  Go^- 
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ernment  do  to  prostrate  the  liberties  of  the  States,  when 
twenty-four  of  those  States  support  it  and  continue  its 
existence  and  power?  Since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a 
seat  here,  he  had  often  been  sorry  to  hear  the  General  Gov- 
ernment lively  spoken  of  as  an  alien  excrescence.  Our 
own  work,  the  dearly  cherished  constitution,  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  fathers,  had  been  scouted  at  as  an  odious  for- 
ei^  importation;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  which  keeps  in 
check  the  different  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, had  been  spoken  of  as  a  thing  down  below 
which  the  sovereign  States  ought  not  to  submit  to.  He 
rejoiced  that  this  subject  was  now  fully  before  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  cri»8  had  been  brought  to  them,  in 
the  benignity  of  Providence,  that  they  might  rally  around 
the  constitution,  and  that  tribunal  which  preserves  all  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  in  purity.  How,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  we  take  a  single  step  in  the  improvement  of 
our  condition,  without  this  General  Government?  Have 
we  not  intrusted  to  it  all  the  concerns  of  commerce,  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  the  vast  concerns  of  the  public 
lands,  our  Indian  relations,  &c.?  How  can  we  take  a 
single  step  to  preserve  our  g^eat  common  interests,  if  the 
State  sovereignties  can  annul  our  acts  at  pleasure?  Sup- 
pose a  case  of  war  waged  by  us,  in  defence  of  our  na- 
tional rig^hts,  against  a  foreign  nation.  If  th^e  or  four 
ill-«d vised  States  can  throw  themselves  on  their  sovereign- 
ty, refuse  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  nullify  the  acts  de- 
claring it,  our  country,  instead  of  being  a  name  and  a 
praise  among  nations,  would  becomes  name  of  reproach, 
and  subject  to  the  contempt  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
lie  would  much  rather  go  back  to  the  old  confederation, 
in  which  each  Static  was  bound,  in  honor,  to  pay  its  quota 
towards  the  public  exigencies.  Nothing  can  give  us  se- 
curity for  a  smgle  hour  against  State  nulhfication. 

He  bad  said,  with  submission,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  intended  by  the  constitution  to  be  the  g^eat  arbiter  in 
regard  to  questions  within  and  without  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  suppose 
the  Supreme  Coui*t  transcends  its  powers?  He  would  re- 
ply, in  the  language  of  Virginia,  that  we  had  adopted  the 
best  system  which  we  could  devise.  If  it  failed  in  prac- 
tice, the  failure  would  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  institutions.  No  prudent  man  will  push  such  a 
suppostion  to  its  extremity,  and  upon  the  faith  of  it  give 
up  our  constitution.  Should  it  fail  of  its  object,  we  shall 
have  but  to  mourn  over  the  frailty  and  insecurity  of  this 
as  well  as  of  all  terrestrial  things.  What  experience  has 
justified  the  supposition  that  the  authority  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  abused?  For  fifly  years  we  have 
prospered  with  it;  and  the  venerable  and  illustrious  man 
who  has  given  to  it  high  renown  in  the  world,  still  lives 
to  give  it  his  beneficent  energies.  The  judiciary  holds 
neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword,  and  depends  wholly  up- 
on its  moral  power,  and  the  aid  of  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees.  It 
is  the  great  peace  arbiter.  Let  us  then  cherish  and  sup- 
port it.  Let  us  select  the  best  men  to  fill  its  seats,  and 
ve  siiall  have  no  cause  to  distrust  it.  But  what  is  done 
With  the  State  courU?  He  put  it  to  Soutli  Carolina  to 
answer.  She  has  a  constitution  and  a  judiciary.  When 
her  Legislature  enacts  an  unconstitutiooal  law,  what  is 
done  by  her  citizens?  Do  some  of  them  call  a  town  meet- 
in^and  nullify  it?  No;  they  put  in  the  plea  before  the 
State  court,  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  the 
court  decides  the  question.  This  had  been  done  in  his 
State  a  dozen  times.  The  supposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  the  merest  imagination  that  ever  af- 
flicted the  human  intellect^  That  Senator's  imagination 
carried  him' to  the  extremity  of  fear.  What  fear?  That 
Congress  would  break  the  constitution,  by  putting  in  op- 
eration a  wicked  law.  The  bill  of  abominations  would 
come  to  the  Senate,  and  tliey  would  join  the  other  House 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
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States.  Then  it  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
who  were  they?  They  were  made,  he  says,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  were  impeachable  only  by  the  House  of  Hepre- 
stntatives;  and  therefore  they  were  all  of  a  piece,  and 
might  conspire  together  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States.  This  general 
conspiracy  draws  into  its  vortex  all  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  people.  Thus  far  his  fears  alarmed  him.  Was  it 
wise,  in  a  grave  nation — he  spoke  in  the  abstract — ^to  in- 
dulge in  such  violent  suppositions?  Such  imaginations 
would  drive  a  man  to  shut  himself  in  a  cave,  seclude  him- 
self from  all  association  with  hU  kind,  lest  the  first  man 
whom  he  may  happen  to  meet  should  contrive  a  plot 
against  his  life.  Because  the  judiciary  may  turn  traitors 
to  the  Government  and  the  constitution,  and  the  legisla- 
tive department  may  support  them  in  their  treason,  shall 
we  have  no  Government?  Shall  we  therefore  unloose  all 
the  bonds  of  Government,  and  return,  to  a  state  of  anar- 
chy ?  Because  fathers  may  turn  tyrants,  and  mothers 
prove  monsters,  shall  we  abolish  those  dear  relations  and 
extinguish  those  sacred  charities  which  they  enkindle  and 
cherish  ?  Shall  we  draw  rules  of  civil  and  social  conduct 
from  such  violent  suppositions?  After  all,  we  must  con- 
fide, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  our  fellow  man;  more 
or  less  we  must  trust  to  others  every  moment  of  our  lives. 
Shall  we  then  si(  down  in  inglorious  ease,  merely  because 
our  confidence  ma^  be  abused  ?  Rather  should  we  use 
the  best  means  which  our  Maker  has  given  us  to  plant 
such  safeguards  as  we  can  around  our  constitution;  and  if 
we  are  not  traitors  to  ourselves,  if  we  dig  not  our  own 
graves,  we  shall  be  free  and  prosperous. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  judiciary  is  not  competent,  from 
its  organization,  to  settle  political  controveraes.  What 
is  meant  by  political  powers'  Every  power  is  political  to 
some  extent.  Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall  mean  to  say,  in 
the  speech  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the 
judiciary  could  not  decide  a  question  arising  out  of  the 
tariff  laws?  Never.  His  head  was  too  sound  for  that. 
Besides,  a  political  speech  is  not  the  best  authority  which 
can  be  adduced  for  judicial  opinions.  He  marvelled  not 
a  little  when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  introduced  it  as 
authority.  When  he  came  to  look  at  it,  he  found  that  it 
was  a  speech  made  in  Congress,  in  high  party  times,  up- 
on a  case  which  involved  great  political  and  party  excite- 
ment at  that  day — the  case  of  a  British  subject  who  was 
seized  as  a  deserter,  given  up,  and  put  to  death.  But  he 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  illustrious  individual  who  made 
the  speech  referred  to  was  perfectly  at  home  in  discussing 
the  subject,  and  that  the  views  which  he  took  of  it  dis- 
played the  soundness  of  his  head  and  the  purity  of  hit« 
heart.  '<  To  come  within  the  description,  (of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  judiciary,)  a  question  must,"  he  says, 
'*  assume  a  legal  form,  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial 
decision.  There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,  who 
can  be  reached  by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power; 
whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  submit.'*  The  case  must  have 
a  legal  form,  and  parties,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the 
court;  there  are  all  the  forms  which  are  necessary  to 
place  it  within  the  powers  6f  the  judiciary.  When  some- 
thing is  to  be  adjudicated,  something  to  be  given  and 
taken  away,  then  the  judicial  power  may  be  exercised, 
though  the  case  result  from  a  treaty.  In  the  dispute  con- 
ceilitng  the  northwestern  boundar)',  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  there  were  no  parties  but  the 
two  States.  But  the  case  made  by  South  Carolina  has  all 
the  attributes  which  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  speech 
referred  to  requires. 

The  tariff  law  is  individual  in  its  effects,  and  makes 
parties  by  which  the  case  can  be  submitted  to  the  court. 
A  merchant  belonging  to  New  York  sojourns  in  Charles- 
ton for  commercial  purposes.  .  He  imports  goods  from 
Great  Britain.     He  is  required  to  pay  the  duties  on  them. 
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l*his  makes  a  plain  case  of  law,  involving  a  personal  claim. 
The  merchant  tells  the  collector  that  he  cannot  pay  these 
duties.  Why?  Here  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  collector,  and  I  am  bound  to  enforce  it.  That  IiAv 
has  been  nullified,  replies  the  merchant;  and  here  is  the 
ordinance  of  nullification,  passed  by  some  citizens  of  this 
State  who  assembled  the  other  day  for  that  purpose.  What 
will  be  the  rejoinder  of  the  officer?  He  will  say.  Sir,  I 
act  under  tlie  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  you 
must  pay  the  duty.  The  merchant  insists,  and  pleads  in 
bar  or  the  law  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  Is  there  any 
political  question  here  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  extend?  Where  is  the  usurpation 
in  this  case?  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  law,  or 
this  ordinance  ? 

I  have  done,  continued  Mr.  F.,  with  this  part  of 
the  case.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  power  in 
check,  the  judiciary  was  established.  The  framers  of  the 
constitution  hoped  to  obtain,  through  it,  a  peaceful  mode 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  constitutional  question.s.  In  a 
country  of  wider  extent  than  all  Europe,  and  embracing 
under  one  Government  many  distinct  communities,  they 
hoped  to  secure  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity  by  tliis 
arbiter  of  peace.  Compare  the  operation  of  this  peace- 
ful check  with  the  resort  to  which  Europe  is  accustomed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power.  Must  we 
have  the  sword  or  the  court  as  our  arbiter?  Europe  has 
tried  the  sword,  and  has  shed  rivers  of  blood  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  the  balance  of  power. 

We  rely  upon  the  peaceful  energies  of  our  institutions. 
Europe  on  the  thunder  of  her  cannon  and  the  clangor  of 
her  arms.  Poor  Holland  is  about  to  pay  dearly  for  this 
balance  of  power.  For  two  hundred  years  it  has  deluged 
Europe  with  blood.  Here  we  have  it  in  a  peaceful  tribu- 
nal, by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  countiy  and  the  safe- 
ty of  our  institutions  may  be  preserved  for  years  to  come. 
Just  and  certain  retribution  will  come  upon  those  who  de- 
stroy this  peaceful  arbiter,  and  set  up  the  sword  in  its 
stead.  Here  is  the  system,  sir,  as  I  understand  it,  as  I 
honor  it,  and  as  I,  with  my  latest  breath,  will  maintain  it. 
1  regard  this  system  as  by  hv  tlie  greatest  political  bless- 
ing ever  given  by  Providence  to  any  people.  To  it  1 
trace  idl  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  In  this  day  of  our 
highest  proAperity,  when  our  fountains  are  all  full,  and 
our  streams  running  over,  do  not  let  a  sister  State  rashly 
overturn  the  institutions  which  are  the  sources  of  our 
happiness.  How  painful  is  the  crisis  which  seeks  dis- 
union, and  which  would  split  us  up  into  disgraced  and 
bleeding  fragments.  This  nullification,  if  it  prevail,  will 
yet  meet  a  tremendous  retribution,  in  the  execrations  of 
all  future  times. 

Is  not  this,  continued  Mr.  F.,  a  plain  question,  whether 
the  constitution  confers  the  powers  claimed  upon  the 
Federal  Government?  He  cared  not  how  it  was  framed; 
whether  the  States  made  it,  or  the  people,  in  their  prima- 
ry assemblies.  How  does  the  bond  read?  If  that  gives 
the  power^  it  is  enougli;  for  the  instrument  was  made  by 
competent  authority.  I  cling  to  the  bond  with  a  Shy- 
lock's  grasp.  •  I  care  not  how  it  was  executed:  here  is 
the  seal  affixed  to  it.  I  will  exact  the  last  tribute  of  pow- 
er which  this  instrument'  confers  upon  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is,  after  all,  continued  Mr.  F.,  a  delegated  power.  I 
maintain  that  the  people  intended  to  act  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  was  no  sovereignty  about  it,  although  learn- 
ed gentlemen  were  pleased  to  call  this  a  political  conven- 
tion among  sovereignties.  I  maintain,  that  as  we  gave  up 
the  old  confederation,  the  people  reverted  to  their  primi- 
tive powers.  They  knew  what  they  were  about,  when, 
acting  on  their  sovereignty,  they  clothed  this  Government 
with  power.  There  was  one  class  of  their  interests 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cherish  and  defend  at  home, 
and  this  was  committed  to  the  care  of  their  State  Execu- 


tive and  Legislature.     There   was  another  class,  which 
was  commin^ed  with  the  greater  interests  of  the  whole 
community;  these  they  intrusted  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, which  was  fully  invested  by  the  convention  with 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  powers.     Both  were 
clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
gpeneral  interests.     Where  was  the  want  of  harmony* 
The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  moved  in  her  sphere; 
the  Federal  Government  moved  in  its  sphere.     If  either 
attempt  to  traverse  in  the  track  of  the  other,  the  federal 
judiciary  is  to  check  and  bring  back  the  one  that  en- 
croaches.    The  system  is  as  orderly  and  as  melodious  as 
our  planetary  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre.    It 
is  only  when  States,  in  their  excessive  jealousy,  run  a  tilt 
against  the  laws,  that  disorder  can  ensue.    It  is  only  when 
States,  urged  on  by  an  aspiring  ambition  to  thrust  their 
heads  against  the  Federal  Government,  that  the  door  is 
opened  for  collisions.     New  Jersey  was  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent as  to  the  regulation  of  her  own  concerns;  but 
let   her  beware  how  sue  thrusts  her  head  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  obligations.    It  would  be 
well  for  gentlemen  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  take 
care  how  the  State  sovereignties  again  throw  themselves 
across  the  path  of  the  fbderal-powers. 

Reference  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  opinions  of  Judge  Marshall  as  a  politician. 
He  wished  that  gentleman  to  listen  now  to  the  language 
of  the  same  ^tinguished  individual,  sitting  as  a  judge. 
In  eitlier  character  he  was  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with 
g^reat  respect.     But  he  wished  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  his  opinions^  deliver- 
ed under  more  solemn  circumstances,  in  his  judicial  ad- 
ministration, acting  under  an  obligation  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  these  sovereignties  upon  each  other. 
In  a  case  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  M'CulIoch 
t».  the  State  of  Maryland,  it  was  insisted  in  argument  that 
this  was  a  mese  federal  compact  between  the  States  as  in- 
dependent sovereigns.   Such  was  the  argument:  in  effect, 
that  this  was  not  a  Government,  but  was  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  compact,  with  certain  restricted  powers.     The 
argument  then  was  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There 
was  a  similar  argument  also  as  early  as  1792,  in  2d  Dallas, 
when  there  arose  a  controversy  about  the  powers  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments.    It  was  then  held  that 
this  was  a  compact  between  the  States,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  opinion  given  by 
Judge  Marshall  in  the  case  M'Cullochiw.  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  so  powerful  in  argument,  and  disposed  of  in 
so  able  a  manner,  that  he  must  be  permitted  to  read  the 
following  extract: 

'*  In  discussing  this  question,  tlie  counsel  for  the  State 
of  Maryland  have  decreed  it  of  some  importance  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  to  consider  that  instru- 
ment not  as  emanating  from  the  people,  but  as  the  act  of 
sovereign  and  independent  States.  The  powers '  of  the 
General  Government,  it  has  been  sud,  are  delegated  by 
the  States,  who  alone  are  truly  sovereign,  and  must  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to  the  States,  who  alone  pos- 
sess supreme  dominion. 

«  It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition .  The 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  was,  indeed, 
elected  by  the  State  LiCj^slatures.  But  the  instrument, 
when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal, 
without  obligation  or  pretension  to  it.  It  was  reported 
to  the  existing  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  might  <  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  de- 
legates, chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under 
the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for  their  ratifica- 
tion.' This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  tmd  by 
the  convention,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  State  Liegiala- 
tures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people.  They 
acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  caM  act 
safely,  effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject,  by  as- 
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sembling  in  convention.  It  is  true,  they  assembled  in 
their  several  States;  and  where  else  ^ould  they  have 
assembled^  No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough 
to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate  the 
States,  and  of  compounding  the  American  people  into 
one  common  mass.  Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they 
act  in  their  States.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  measures  of  the  people 
themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

*'From  these  conventions  the  constitution  derives  its 
whole  authority.  The  Government  proceeds  directly 
from  the  people;  is  *  ordained  and  established,'  in  the 
name  of  the  people;  and  is  declared  to  be  ordained  'in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.'  The  assent 
of  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in 
calling  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument 
to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
acceptor  reject  it;  and  their  act  was  final.  It  required 
not  the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be  negatived  by  the 
State  Governments.  The  constitution,  when  thus  adopt- 
ed, was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  State  sove- 
reignties. 

*'  It  has  been  said,  tliat  the  people  had  already  surren- 
dered all  their  powers  to  the  State  sovereignties,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  give.  But  surely  the  question  whether 
they  may  resume  and  modify  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Government  does  not  remain  to  be  settled  in  this  country. 
Much  more  might  the  legitimacy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment be  doubted,  had  it  been  created  by  the  States.  The 
powets  delegated  to  the  State  sovereignties  were  to  be 
exercised  by  themselves,  not  by  a  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  created  by  tliemselves.  To  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  State 
sovereignties  were  certainly  competent.  But,  when  <  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,'  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  change  this  alliance  into  an  effective  Govern- 
ment, possessing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting 
directly  on  the  people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the 
people,  and  of  deriving  its  powers  directjy  from  them, 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

*«  The  Government  of  the  Union,  then,  (whatever  may 
be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  this  case,)  is  emphatically 
and  truly  a  Government  of  the  people.  In  form  and  in 
substance  it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  granted 
by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for 
their  benefit. 

"  This  Government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of 
enumerated  powers.  The  principle  that  it  can  exercise 
only  the  powers  granted  to  it,  would  seem  too  apparent 
to  have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all  those  arguments 
which  its  enlightened  friends,  while  it  was  depenaing  be- 
fore the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That  princi- 
ple is  now  universally  admitted.  But  the  question  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  powers  actually  granted  is 
perpetually  arising,  and  will  probably  continue  to  arise  as 
long  as  our  system  shall  exist. 

"In  discussing  these  questions,  the  conflicting  powers 
of  the  General  and  State  Governments  must  be  brought 
into  view;  and  the  supremacy  of  their  respective  laws, 
when  they  are  in  opposition,  must  be  settled. 

"If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the  universal 
assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  would  be  this:  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  its  pow- 
ers, is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action.  JThis  would 
seem  to  result  necessarily  from  its  nature.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all;  its  powers  are  delegated  by  all;  it  repre- 
sents a]],  and  acts  for  all.  Though  any  one  State  may  be 
billing  to  control  its  operations,  no  State  is  willing  to  allow 
others  to  control  them.  The  nation,  on  those  subjects  on 
which  it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its  component 


parts.  But  this  question  is  not  left  to  mere  reason;  the 
people  have,  in  express  terms,  decided  it,  by  saying,  '  this 
constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,'  '  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land;*"  and  by  requiring  that  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  the  officers  of  the 
executive  and  iudicial  departments  of  the  Stat.es,  shall 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it. 

••The  Government  of  the  United  States,  then,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme;  and  its  laws,  when  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  form  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  •  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  " 

•*It  is  the  Government  of  all;  its  powers  are  delegated 
by  all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all."  If  these  pre- 
mises are  correct,  the  condunon  cannot  be  resisted  with* 
out  a  violation  of  common  sense.  How  is  the  General 
Government  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  all?  How  is 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  thirteen 
millions  of  people,  unless  its  administration  can  be  felt 
over  that  extent  of  population?  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  proposition  com- 
manded universal  assent;  that,  within  its  enumerated 
powers,  the  Federal  Government  was  supreme.  One  can 
hardly  turn  to  a  page  of  the  constitution  without  seeing 
that  this  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  nation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  thought  it  was  deeply  to  be  deplored 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  it  should  be  declared  on 
this  floor  tiiat  we  are  no  Government.  He  had  always 
supposed  that  the  name  of  American  citizen  was  a  pass- 
port over  the  world,  and  that  a  man  needed  no  better 
passport  to  ensure  him  respect.  Yet  he  had  now  to  learn 
that  this  was  all  a  mistate,  and  this  Government  was 
merely  an  i^niafatmu,  existing  only  by  the  light  which  it 
borrowed  from  the  State  Governments. 

The  constitution  declares  that  ••the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privile^s  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  A  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
is  thus  %  citizen  of  all  the  United  States;  and  wherever 
he  noay  sojourn  or  abide  throughout  the  whole  confede- 
racy, he  has  the  privilege  of  the  citizen  of  the  State  and 
of  the  United  Sutes.  How  can  the  interests  of  the  States 
and  of  the  United  States  be  more  commingled  than  by  this 
clause  in  the  constitution? 

Congress  has  passed  laws  of  naturalization.  The 
foreigner  who  comes  hither  is  naturalized  under  these 
laws,  and  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  one 
State  and  of  all  the  United  SUtes.  Yet  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  no  Government;  is  to  be  held  as  liable  to  be 
put  down  whenever  the  States  shall  choose  to  recall  their 
delegated  powers.  If  Congress  were  to  attempt  to  vote 
up  such  an  abstraction,  the  people  would  vote  it  down 
just  as  fast  as  it  was  sent  out  to  them. 

Having  arranged  these  premises,he  would  come  now  to 
consider  the  bill  itself.  This  bill  had  been  severely  at^ 
tacked,  by  calling  it  hard  names.  The  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  not  contented  with  calling  it  a  bill  worse  than 
an  abomination,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  constitution,  to  erect 
a  miUtary  despotism,  to  create  a  dictator,  had  yesterday 
called  it  a  Boston  port  bill,  a  riot  act,  a  prison-ship  bill, 
&c.  Every  appellation  which  could  be  devised  to  make 
the  bill  odious  had  been  heaped  upon  it.  He  would  adopt 
no  such  mode  of  warfare.  He  would  use  no  such  weapons; 
and  if  they  were  offered  to  him,  he  would  request  that 
the  persons  who  might  offer  them  would  take  them  away 
from  him.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  become 
so  enlightened  now  that  they  will  require  arguments  of 
sounder  stuff  than  hard  wordis  ta  work  convictions  in  their 
minds.  They  have  too  far  advanced,  and  if  gentlemen 
do  not  quicken  their  speed,  the  constituents  wiU  soon  go 
ahead  of  their  representatives  in  the  science  of  politics, 
and  leave  them  far  behind  in  the  ¥nldemess.  Such  an 
array  of  names  would  not  carry  a  question  even  in  a  town 
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meeting.  It  woald  not  excite  an  emotion  even  in  an  as- 
semblage of  five  hundred  citizens  out  of  the  thirteen 
roiHions  which  compose  our  population.  So  much  for  the 
nomenclature.  It  had  been  said  that,  to  pass  this  bill 
would  be  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on  the  Execu- 
tive. The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  informed 
the  Senate,  the  other  day,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  clause  in  the  first  section,  it  was  perfectly  fiimiliar 
to' our  legislation. 

The  Senate  would  remember  the  intercourse  bill  of 
1803,  renilating  our  trade  with  the  Indians.  That  bill 
containea  a  clause  to  this  effect:  "and  it  shall  moreover 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  measures,  and  employ  such  military  force,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  remove  from  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
tribes  any  persons  who  have  made,  or  may  make,  settle- 
ment thereon."  *'£mployiuch  military  force,"  &c.  Here 
Confess  deleppated  the  power  to  employ  the  force,  and 
lefl  it  to  the  discretion  or  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  fix  the 
amount  of  force  necessary,  and  to  employ  that  force  in 
such  manner  as  he  should  deem  best  to  drive  off  the 
settlers  from  their  lands,  whether  they  were  situated  in 
South  Carolina  or  in  Tennessee,  or  in  any  other  State. 
Here  was  a  plain  duty  to  be  performed.  A  treaty  had 
been  made  with  the  Indians,  and  to  fulfil  this  treaty  the 
law  was  passed.  This  law  stands  unrepealed  in  the  statute 
book,  and  has  been  frequently  enforced  without  causing 
any  excitement.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
force,  the  President  had  left  it  to  the  ofiicer  to  determine 
what  force  was  necessary  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  the 
Executive  arm  to  effect  the  object.  This  was  not  an  un- 
advised discretion.  In  these  emerg^encies,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Congress  to  know  the  strength  of  the  intruding 
fiimilies,  and,  consequently,  to  apportion  the  adequate 
force.  General  Washington,  on  one  occasion,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Cong^ss,  stating  that  five  hundred  families  had 
intruded,  and  asking  Congress  if  he  should  use  military 
power  to  expel  them?  They  unanimously  answered,  yes; 
and  referred  the  message  back  to  him.  The  Executive 
must  use  power.  The  Congress  of  that  day  was  not 
distracted  dv  fears  on  the  subject,  and  why  should  we? 
Why  should  we,  when  our  laws  are  counteracted,  and 
when  we  are  told  that  our  efforts  to  collect  the  revenue 
in  SoutK  Carolina  shall  be  resisted,  and  put  down  by  the 
interposition  of  her  civil  and  military  power?  What  was 
to  be  done,  when  our  authority  was  thus  defied?  were  we 
to  sit  still  and  do  nothing'  Surely,  even  the  gentlemen 
on  the  otlier  side  would  not  advise  this  course.  The  Pre- 
sident has  told  us  that  it  is  iii^practicable  to  execute  the 
laws  without  further  aid  from  Congress. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  bill  are  re%'enue  mea- 
sures. Looking  at  them  in  this  view,  he  referred  the 
Senate  to  the  act  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods,  by  which  the  President 
was  authorized  to  cause  to  be  built  and  equipped  twelve 
revenue  cutters,  &c.  Here  twelve  revenue  cutters  were 
authorized  to  be  armed  and  equipped,  and,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  to  be  used  for  collecting  the  reve- 
nue. But  there  wasanotlier  provision  in  this  bill,  which 
was  of  great  importance.  In  case  any  vessel  should  not 
bring  to,  on  being  summoned,  after  hoisting  the  pennant, 
and  nrin?  a  gun,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  cutter  to  fire 
into  such  vessel .  Here,  then,  was  a  tremendous  power 
given  to  the  President;  to  arm  and  equip  twelve  cutters, 
and  to  authorize  the  officer  commanding  a  cutter,  if  a 
merchant  vessel  refused  to  come  to  when  hailed  with  all 
the  accustomed  formalities,  to  discharge  his  whole  artil- 
lery into  the  bosom  of  the  vessel.  What  was  this?  l\.  was 
making  war  on  our  citizens  quite  as  efficiently  as  can  be 
done  under  any  of  the  clauses  in  this  bill.  Merchant  ves- 
sels are  not  armed,  therefore  the  number  of  cutters  was 
limited .  In  the  bill  concerning  the  Indian  lands  there 
could  be   no  limitation  of  power,  because  it  was  impos- 


sible to  estimate  the  force  against  which  it  would  have  to 
be  employed.  There  were  also  other  laws  to  which  he 
might  refer  the  Senate;  the  law  of  1790;  on795,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  &c. ;  of  1807,  similar 
in  its  character,  authorizing  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
and  such  part  of  the  naval  and  military  force  as  might  be 
necessary,  in  case  of  insurrections  or  obstructions  of  the 
laws. 

He  would  ask,  then,  if  those  were  not  groundless  fears 
which  would  restrain  |;«ntlemen  from  again  confiding 
such  powers  to  the  President,  who  is  made  by  the  consti- 
tution commander-in-chief,  and  is  required  by  another 
clause  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  Who 
was  to  be  trusted,  if  he  could  not?  Who  was  to  be  trust- 
ed, if  not  the  President?  Who  would  execute  the  power 
under  his  responsibility  to  Cong^ss?  Gentlemen  could 
not  terrify  him  with  the  crv  of  despotism.  Why,  if  it 
were  now  to  be  put  to  decide  whether  he  would  have  a 
despotism  controlled  by  law,  or  a  despotism  w^ithout  law, 
or  m  defiance  of  law,  he  should  prefer  the  first.  He 
would  prefer  the  despotism  of  law  to  the  despotism  of 
nullification.  He  would  discard  the  despotism  of  a  frac- 
tion,  of  a  small  portion  of  this  federal  community,  and 
would  run  in  the  broad  path  marked  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion, where,  if  he  met  danger,  he  should  be  supported 
by  his  conscience,  and  by  the  virtue  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  sinrular  argument  to  say,  take  care  you  do  not 
create  a  despotism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  had  said,  take  care  how  you  make 
war  on  South  Carolina.  Who  makes  war  on  South  Caro- 
lina? Who  meditates  war?  If  there  is  to  be  a  war,  she 
will  make  it  herself.  It  will  be  her  own  hand  which  will 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  her  prosperity.  What  have 
we  done  ?  We  have  passed  a  law  operating  on  her,  as 
well  as  on  all  the  other  States.  What  else  have  we  done  ? 
The  coat  (ye  wore  was  one  on  which  he  paid  a  duty  to  the 
treasury.  And  she  would  make  war  rather  than  submit 
to  pay  this  tax  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Union.  He 
submitted  that  all  the  features  of  the  bill  were  defensive 
in  their  character,  and  not  warlike  in  any  one  of  their 
attitudes.  Instead  of  making  war  by  brute  force,  the  bill 
was  only  intended  to  come  in  to  the  aid  of  law,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  to  make  them  respected;  to  make  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  obey  the  law.  He  would  proceed  to 
prove  this. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  removal  of 
the  custom-house .  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  be 
just  to  the  motives  of  the  Executive.  Inhere  bad  been 
many  fulminations  against  the  President  for  this  clause. 
In  bis  message  he  recommends  the  removal  of  tlie  custom- 
house with  a  view  to  prevent  collisions.  What  says  the 
message? 

*'  There  would  certainly  be  fewer  difficulties,  and  less 
opportunity  of  a  direct  collision  between  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States,  and  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  would  be  more  effectually  secured,  (if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,)  by  placing  the 
custom-house  beyond  the  immediate  power  of  the 
county." 

The  motives  of  the  President,  therefore,  were  pacific. 
It  was  to  prevent  collisions  that  he  advised  the  removal 
of  the  custom-house.  If,  in  an  unhappy  hour.  South 
Carolina  should  push  hec  State  sovereignty  to  the  dreid- 
ful  emergency  of  opposing  resistance  to  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  suggests,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  contingency,  the  removal  of  the  custom^housr. 
Was  this  the  conduct  of  a  tyrant?  Was  this  a  course  in- 
dicating a  disposition  to  hurry  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
a  precipice?  Nothing  like  it.  If  this  was  a  question  with 
a  foreign  Government,  policy  would  forbid  this  conces- 
jsion,  and  would  require  that  we  should  keep  the  custom- 
house where  it  is,  and  stand  by  it  there.     With  a  foreign 
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Government  he  would  contest  it  to  the  very  last  punctilio. 
He  would  consider  it  important  to  take  a  determined 
pontion  until  the  last  tribute  should  be  exacted.  But 
with  oar  sister  State  of  South  Carolina,  he  would  forbear. 
%  said  Mr.  F.,  she  urgpe  me  from  the  custom-house  on 
land,  I  would  retire  to  a 'vessel;  and  if  there  were  some 
bleak  and  desolate  rock,  I  would  be  willing  to  retire 
thither.  1  would  not  suffer  myself  to  forget,  misguided 
as  she  has  been,  that  she  is  a  loved  and  honored  sister.  I 
would  not  forget  that  her  soil  contains  the  sepulchre  of 
many  of  that  ^lant  band  who  fought  and  bled  to  establish 
this  Union.  I  would  retire  backwards  even  to  the  walls, 
and  permit  her  to  pursue  me  with  her  menaces,  until  that 
awful  moment  when  longper  forbearance  would  be  trea- 
son ;  until  the  last  fearful  issue  should  be,  strike,  or  sur- 
render the  honor,  the  dignity,  and  security  of  the  Union. 
There  bad  been  some  who  suggested  that  a  stand  ought 
to  be  made  at  the  custom-house  where  it  is;  but  the  com- 
mittee had  been  anxious  to  respond  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive,  and  thus  to  prevent  collision,  and 
the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood. 

It  had  been  said  that  a  dangerous  discretion' was  given 
to  the  Frewdent  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  section,  which 
suthortzes  the  President  to  employ  force  to  prevent  any 
obstruction,  &c.     He  would  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  who 
entertained  this  view  whether  it  was  well  founded.     The 
collector  goes  to  the  custom-house  on  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  or  cargo,  and  makes  a  demand  of  the  duties.     The 
captain  refuses,  and  throws  himself  behind  the  shield  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.     The  collector  then  makes 
his  seizure.     When  does  the  President  act.^    Not  until  an 
effort   is  made  to  rescue  the  vessel,  and  the  violators  of 
ibe  laws  are  about  to  carry  off  the  goods,  triumphing  In 
their  success.     The  constitution  lays  it  down  that  the 
President  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.   He  is  now  required  to  perform  this  duty,  and  if 
he  cannot  do  this  by  any  other  means,  he  is  authorized  to 
use  the  military  arm.   Similar  powers  have  been  formerfy 
conferred  on  the  Executive  three  different  times,  as  will 
appear  by  the  statute  book.     It  had  been  said,  this  was 
making  war  on  South  Carolina.    If  South  Carolina  can 
justify  such  opposition  to  the  laws,  and.if  she,  or  any  other 
of  the  Sutes,  should  prefer  the  protection  of  her  ordi- 
nance to  the  alternative  of  obedience  and  union,  she  must 
lie  down  on  the  bed  of  her  own  making.     But  we  are  not 
to  give  up  our  laws.     While  the  other  States  are  paying 
high  duties,  can  South  Carolina,  continuing  a  member  of 
the  Union,  be  permitted  to  import  her  goods  duty  free, 
which  her  enterprising  citizens  would  pour  into  all  the 
neighboring  States^  Could  it  be  expected  that  she  would 
thus  be  permitted  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance?     The  bill  is 
not  making  war  on  South  Carolina.     It  is  only  to  remove 
obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  collecting  the  revenue.    It 
is  a  case  in  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Executive;  and  Congress  has  often  given 
this  power  before. 


try  the  issue.    Why  does  she  not  come  here?    She  says 
we  have  given  to  our  bill  a  wrong  title.     Why  not  bring 
her  controversy  with  us  to  the  proper  tribunal?    We  are 
here  ready  to  meet  her.     It  is  urged  that  the  constitution 
should  be  amended.    The  constitution  provides  that  this 
may  be  done,  but  not  without  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Why,  then,  should  South  Carolina, 
of  herself,  usurp  the  right  of  violating  the  laws,  and 
breaking  down  the  constitution?    He  would  like  to  see 
this  question  answered.  Why  had  such  a  convention  been 
called?    The  Senate  had  been  told  that  there  had  been  a 
majority  of  Congress  opposed  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  no  chance  of  satisfaction  by 
this  constitutional  mode.     That  State  also  passes  by  the 
judicial  tribunal  which  is  authorized  by  the  constitution 
to  decide  in  matters  of  controversy.     She  dares  not  come 
to  the  Supreme  Court.     It  is  probable  that  she  believes  in 
her  conscience  that  that  court  would  decide  against  her. 
I   believe  it  would.     Thus,  when  she  is  guilty  of  these 
infractions, she  cannot  amend  the  constitution  to  her  wishes, 
because  there  is  a  majority  every  where  against  her. 
The  Congress  is  against  her;  all  the  States  are  against  her; 
and  if  there  is  any  reliance  on  the  statements  in  the  news- 
papers, all  the  country  is  against  her.     Now  we  are  ready 
to  meet  South  Carolina  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
plead  with  her;  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  we  will  give  up  the  tariff.    Not 
a  State  interested  in  that  policy,  not  a  State  in  all  the 
north  and -east  will  offer  to  nullify  the  decision  of  the 
court.     But  South  Carolina  will  not  come  and  meet  us 
there;  yet  she  says  she  will  refer  the  controversy  to  the 
iudicial  tribunals.     She  will  not  come  here  to  our  court, 
but  she  has  invited  us  to  come  into  her  courts.     Mark  the 
jealousy  which  her  conduct  exhibits.     She  is  afraid  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     She  is  afraid  of  the  federal  tribunals. 
She  is  even  afraid  of  herself.     She  will  not  trust  her  own 
tribunals.     The  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  dragged  before 
one  of  her  county  courts,  where  she  has  ti£en  care  to 
have  every  judge  and  juror  sworn  to  decide  against  us. 
Would  you,  sir,  agree  to  carry  a  cause  into   any  court 
under  such  circumstances?     We  are  gravely  asked  to  go 
into  a  court  for  trial  where  all  are  sworn  against  us!     In 
all  fairness,  this  was  the  last  mode  of  settling  a  controver- 
sy I  have  ever  heard  of.    It  shows  the  deep,  thorough,  and 
heartfelt  conviction  which  South  Carolina  feels  of  the  in- 
justice and  the  unsustainable  character  of  her  own  cause. 
How  lias  New  Jersey  acted  in  ^similar  circumstances? 
She  is  one  of  the  sovereignties:  a  little  sovereignty,  I  ad- 
mit, among  all  these  great  sovereignties,  and  not  to  be 
named  with  the  others.    She  had  a  controversy.   Her  Le- 
gislature took  a  course  not  warranted  by  the  cqnstitution. 
It  was  brought  here  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that 
court  put  down  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  all  the 
people  submitted  at  once,  as  they  ought,  to  the  decision. 
Maryland,  too,  has  had  her  controversy,  and  has  submit- 
ted.    Pennsylvania  resisted  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
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the  United  States  for  the' purposes  specified.  It  was  alto- 
gether defensive  in  its  character.  Mr.  F.  made  various 
references  to  the  ordinance  and  the  replevin  act  of  South 
Carolina,  to  show  the  necessity  for  this  section. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  was  defensive.  It  transfers 
jurisdiction  from  the  State  courts  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  intended  by  a  judicial  course  to  counter- 
act the  policy  of  South  Carolina.  He  could  not  help 
here  remarking,  that  the  judicial  policy  adopted  by  South 
Carolina  was  the  most  extraordinary  he  ever  had  seen.  It 
had  no  parallel .  It  had  become  indispensable  to  protect 
the  United  States'  officers.  What  does  South  Carolina 
do^  She  professes  her  willingness  to  meet  this  question 
on  great  judicial  principles.  We  are  willing  to  meet  her 
on  mat  ground,  and  let  her  have  a  fair  chance.  We  have 
our  judiciary,  and  we  are  willing  to  meet  her  there  and 


or,  she  also  submitted,  rejected  the  misguiding  councils 
by  which  she  had  been  led  into  error,  and  returned  to  her 
duty.  Old  Virginia,  too,  the  Ancient  Dominion,  whose 
independence  is  sung  from  east  to  west,  she  opposed  her- 
self to  the  General  Government,  and  she  also  submitted. 
Now,  South  Carolina  has  set  up  her  ordinances  and  laws 
against  those  of  the  United  States,  and  puts  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance;  and,  assuming  the  post  of  a  creator, 
points  down  below  to  the  creature  called  the  Supreme 
Court,  refuses  to  permit  that  court  to  interfere,  insists  on 
the  Supreme  Court  going  to  her  courts,  and  will  not  even 
permit  us  to  go  to  her  tribunals  until  she  has  sworn  all 
the  judges  and  jurors  to  decide^ne  way .  Gentlemen,  af- 
ter all  this,  talk  of  despotism.  Why,  there  is  a  despotism 
never  before  heard  of  at  this  moment  now  operating  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  that  noble,  independ 
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ent,  brave,  and  honorable  body  of  men,  the  Union  party, 
are  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  proscription. 

Every  man  who  did  not  yesterday  take  the  test  oath 
lost  any  situation  of  trust  which  he  filled,  and  was  render- 
ed incapable  of  enjoying*  any  State  office,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  orainance.  What  a  despotism  is 
this!  I  would  rather,  said  Mr.  F.,  give  the  President 
50,000  men  at  his  disposal,  to  put  down  this  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  laws,  than  suffer  such  a  despotism  to  continue. 
What!  after  inflaming  the  public  mind  throughout  the 
State  by  publications  and  speeches  at  patriotic  meetings^ 
shall  these  opposers  of  the  laws  be  permitted  to  drive,  by 
the  force  of  their  test  oath,  the  most  honorable  of  their 
fellow-citizens  into  absolute  occlusion  from  all  the  immu- 
nities of  their  condition,  unless  they  will  come  in  and 
g^ve  their  adhesion  to  blind  measures  which  their  con- 
sciences refuse  to  approve?  Shall  they  be  permitted  to 
say  to  this  conscientious  and  orderly  band,  "  You  must 
take  that  oath  or  lose  your  commission?"  But  that  is  not 
all.  If  the  judges  decided  against  the  United  States,  and 
the  marshal '  should  (and  what  marshal  would  not?)  gt) 
into  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  make  complaint 
that  he  has  had  his  goods  seized,  he  is  then  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Here,  then,  it  appears,  that  South 
Carolina  passes  by  all  the  known  tribunals  of  the  country; 
swears  her  own  judges  to  decide  according  to  her  own 
views;  and  if  the  officer  of  the  United  States  dares  to  gt) 
to  the  United  States  courts  wifh  his  complaints,  fines  and 
imprisons  him.  And  this  is  called  a  peaceful  remedy.  It 
is  a  remedy  which  sets  at  defiance  all  the  principles  and 
elements  of  peace.  And  if  we  dare  to  interrupt  South 
Carolina  in  this  course,  we  are  told  that  we  are  making 
war  against  South  Carolina.  If  we  were  to  carry  this 
'  controversy  into  any  court  which  has  not  been  thus  sworn 
against  us,  we  should  have  a  fair  prospect  of  a  decision  in 
our  favor.  I  should  like,  continued  Mr.  F.,  to  see  any 
judge,  who  would  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  case 
with  an  unbiassed  mind,  give  a  judgpnient  upon  it.  Yet 
under  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carohna,  the  mar- 
shal cannot  carry  his  complaint  into  an  impartial  court, 
but  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  next  section  refers  to  the  furnishing  a  record  of  any 
case,  where  arecord  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  State 
court.  A  copy  of  the  record  may  be  obtained  on  the  affida- 
vit of  the  refusal.     Mr.  F.  read  the  following  paragraph: 

<*  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or 
equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  wherein  sliall 
be  drawn  in  question  the  authority  of  this  ordinance,  or 
the  validity  of  such  act  or  acta  of  the  Legislature  as  may 
be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the 
validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress,  imposing  duties, 
shall  any  appeal  be  taken  or  allowed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose;  and  if  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken,  the  courts  of 
this  State  shall  proceed  to  execute  and  enforce  their  judg- 
ments according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  tlie  State, 
without  reference  to  such  attempted  appeal;  and  the  per- 
son or  persons  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  may  be 
dealt  with  as  for  contempt  of  the  court." 

The  Senate  would  then  perceive  that  this  provision  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  obstructions  therein  in  the  way  of 
judicial  proceedings.  All  the  principles  contained  in  the 
above  paragraph  have  been  embodied  into  the  legislative 
acts  of^the  State,  with  some  trivial  exception. 

The  fiflh  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  employment 
of  the  military  and  naval  force.  Mr.  F.  read  the  section, 
and  continued:  If  the  crisis  provided  for  in  this  section 
should  arrive,  the  President  is^not  even  then,  in  the  first 
place,  to  resort  to  force,  but  merely  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion, and  thus  to  reason  with  the  misguided  citizens. 
Should  all  this  fail,  and  the  crisw  be  hurried  on,  when 
there  is  no  other  ullernalive  than  that  the  dignity  and 


union  of  the  States  is  to  be  upheld  or  surrendered,  then  he 
is  authorized  to  call  out  and  employ  the  force  placed  by 
that  section  at  his  disposal.  What  are  the  powers  of  a 
sheriff  of  South  Carolina,  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  laws?  He  may  call  out  the 
poest  eomiUUtu;  he  may  invoke  the  whole  power  of  the 
county.  What  is  the  whole  power  of  the  county?  Eve- 
ry man  in  it  capable  of  bearing  arms.  If  Gen .  Hamilton 
and  his  10,000  men  were  at  hand,  the  sheriff  would  call 
on  him,  as  the  Executive  of  the  State,  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  State*,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  now  required  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  with  the  aid  of  the  force  of  the  United  States. 

Here,  continued  Mr.  F.,  our  recollections  have  been  re- 
freshed by  a  reference  to  the  Jersey  prison -ship,  and  all 
its  horrors.  He  referred  the  Senate  to  the  replevin  act  to 
show  the  situation  in  which  the  officer  of  the  United 
States  is  placed,  whenever  he  shall  attempt  to  repossess 
any  gooas;  being  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
even  although  he  shall  go  into  the  State  witn  the  broad 
seal  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  thus  treated  as  a  male- 
factor in  the  State  for  going  there  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  obey  the  laws,  by  enforcing  the  process  of  the  courtr- 
This  is  nullification;  but  that  is  not  all.  In  order  to  ban- 
ish every  shred  of  federal  authority  from  the  State,  it  is 
decreed  that  if  any  offender  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  taken,  no  citizen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  of- 
fer a  place  for  his  confinement.  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  says,  the  feature  in  our  bill  which  meets  this 
contingency  is  an  odious  one,  because  it  leads  back  his 
recollections  to  the  old  Jersey  prison-ship.  Why,  Con- 
gress, so  long  ago  as  1791,  in  a  resolution,  conveyed  a 
power  precisely  similar  to  this.  In  many  of  the  States 
there  were  not,  at  that  time,  any  jails  for  the  reception  of 
the  debtors  of  the  United  States;  and  that  resolution  au- 
thorized the  marshal  to  hire  temporary  dwellings  for  the 
purpose  of  jails.  The  provision  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  contained  in  this  bilL 

He  had  thus  gone  over  all  the  material  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  he  would  most  earnestly  submit  to  the  Senate 
whether  there  could  be  any  well-grounded  fears  on  the 
subject  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  was  not  intended, 
as  he  said  in  the  opening  of  his  remarks,  as  long  as  the 
judicial  legislation  of  South  Carolina  could  be  met  by  le- 
gislation and  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  to  resort 
to  force.  When  the  State  should  assail  the  custom-house 
on  land,  we  would  retire  with  it  to  the  water.  But  when 
unlawful  and  dangerous  combinations  put  the  peace  of  the 
country  in  danger,  the  Executive  is  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority to  put  them  down. 

I  have  been  asked,  continued  Mr.  F.,  and  I  regret  that 
the  reference  has  been  made  to  me,  whether  any  of  the 
neighboring  States  are  likely  to  take  up  the  cause  of  South 
Carolina.  The  question  was,  "Would  Virginia,  or  North 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  send  forth  their  muitia  on  a  call 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States?"  I  can  antici- 
pate no  other  result,  when  such  call  shall  be  made  on 
these  States  to  enable  the  Executive  to  perform  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  the  constitution.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
all  these  States  would  join  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  I  cannot  anticipate  the  painfiil  spectacle  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  reaching  forth  a  helping  hand 
to  uphold  resistance  to  the  majesty  of  our  laws.  Sir, 
should  such  an  exhibition  ever  be  made,  should  these 
honored  States  suffer  our  laws  to  be  defied,  the  public 
authorities  to  be  contemned,  the  dearly  cherished  stars 
and  stripes  of  our  Union  to  be  struck  in  disgrace  and  trail- 
ed like  a  loathsome  weed  in  the  dust,  tlie  occasion  would 
be  the  death  scene  of  the  American  Union .  The  moral 
bond  of  sentiment  and  g^od  feeling  will  be  then  cruelly 
smote  on  all  its  links,  and  the  pall  of  despair  will  envelope 
forever  the  best  hopes  of  freedom  here,  and  under  the 
whole  heavens. 
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He  concluded  with  expressing  his  hope  that  the*  issue  of 
this  debate  would  be  a  response  to  the  voice  which  had 
reached  the  Capitol  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


Mohdat,  Febbuakt  4. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  having  again  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  im- 


Mr.  BROWN,  of  North  Carolina,  rose.  He  did  not 
believe,  be  said,  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  any  thing  to 
equal  the  high  intellectual  entertainment  which  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  him  in  this  discussion  had  furnished 
to  the  Senate.  But  he  would  endeavor  to  remunerate 
whatever  attention  the  Senate  might  give  to  his  plain, 
homely  effort,  by  the  breviN^  of  his  remarks.  If  he  had 
consulted  the  admonitions  of  discretion  rather  than  of  du- 
ty, be  should  have  been  silent,  nor  have  offered  to  oppose 
his  views  to  those  of  gentlemen  of  such  distinguished 
ability.  But  the  bill  before  the  Senate  involved  questions 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  could  not  content  himself  with 
a  nlent  vote  upon  it.  The  subject  was  of  high  interest 
to  the  State  which  he  had  the  honor,  in  part,  to  repre- 
sent, both  as  a  member  of  the  common  Union,  and  in 
reference  to  her  peculiar  position,  bordering,  as  she  does, 
upon  the  State  out  of  whose  leg^ation  arose  this  ques- 
tion. This  obligation  of  duty  derived  additional  totpe 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
structing her  Senators  to  exert  their  influence  to  obtain  a 
"  peaceable  adjustment  of  this  controversy,"  and  to  pro- 
duce a  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  While  it  al- 
ways afforded  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  bis  constituents,  in  obeying  their  injunctions  on 
tnia  occasion,  he  followed  also  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  and  ardent  wishes.  It  was  his  earnest  hope 
that  this  contest,  which  was  now  assuming  an  angry  and 
threatening  aspect,  should  be  settled  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner. He  need  not  say  that  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
of  South  Carolina,  or  that  his  State  disapproved  of  it. 
Her  course,  he  thourht,  had  been  rash  and  uncalled  for 
by  the  exigency  of  the  times.  She  should  have  relied, 
as  he  did,  upon  a  constitutional  remedy;  upon  the  return- 
ing sense  of^  justice  in  the  people  of  the  Northern  and 
ISABtem  States;  and  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  as- 
sembled in  the  leg^lative  halls  of  the  country..  But  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  thought  differently,  and  took  re- 
dress into  her  own  hands.  She  was  responsible  to  herself 
for  her  course.  It  was  not  his  business  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  her,  but  to  express,  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of 
his  State,  disapprobation  of  her  course. 

The  bUl,  thbugh  proposing  on  its  face  to  be  general  in 
its  application,  was  manifestly  intended  to  be  applied  to 
South  Carolina  alone.    Though  the  name  was  not  written 
under  the  picture,  he  who  runs  may  easily  read.     What 
is  the  proper  way  of  settling  this  question  ?    What  course 
is  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  it }  This 
is  the  question  before  us.     The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary must  excuse  him,  if,  notwithstanding  the  high  re- 
spect be  entertained  for  their  talents,  he  should  wholly 
.dissent  from  the  specific  remedy  which  they  propose. 
He  c^d  not  believe  that  the  bill  by  them  presented  to  the 
Senate  was  calculated  to  carry  out  the  glorious,  the  ines- 
timable principle  of  our  institutions,  that  our  Government 
should  be  essentially  pacific  in  its  remedies.    He  believed 
that,  in  its  consequences,  it  would  be  attended  with  vio- 
lence, and  perhaps  lead  to  civil  war.     He  objected  to  the 
provision  which  authorized  the  repulsion  by  force  of  any 
attempt  to  execute  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  in  refer- 
ence to  the  revenue.     To  that  provision  he  mainly  ob- 
jected, but  there  were  some  other  provinons  of  minor 


importance  which  did  not  meet  his  assent.  If  any  one 
principle  was  better  established  than  another,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  institutions,  it  was  that  the  military  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.  If  any  one  principle 
was  sacred,  it  was  this.  It  was  one  which  no  emergency 
justified  us  in  departing  from;  one  which  constituted  the 
very  essence  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
without  which  free  institutions  could  not  exist.  When 
we  establish  the  doctrine  that  military  authority  may  step 
in  to  execute  the  law,  before  the  judiciary  has  exerted 
its  powers,  then  the  essence  and  spirit  of  our  institutions 
are  essentially  changed.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  in 
cases  where  other  nations  resort  to  war,  we  resort  to  a 
peaceful  mode  of  attaining  a  settlement  of  the  question; 
and  to  the  judicial  tribunals  is  committed  the  administra- 
tion of  these  peaceful  measures.  He  did  not  at  all  object 
to  the  due  administration  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  wished  the  laws  to  find  support  in  the 
energy  of  the  constitution.  It  was  vain  to  say  that  coer- 
cive measures  are  necessary  in  this  case;  for  there  is  an 
inherent  energy  in  the  constitution  which  will  enable  the 
laws  to  triumph  without  an  appeal  to  force. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked.us  the  other  day, 
if  we  were  unwilling  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  Executive  by  the  bill  should  be  confided  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States.  But  that  was 
not  the  question.  He  would  say  that  the  past  course  of 
the  President  had  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  unlimited 
confidence,  and  there  was  no  individual  to  whom  he  would 
more  willingly  confide  this  power  than  to  the  President. 
But  there  was  no  man,  however  elevated  in  station  and 
ennobled  by  virtue,  however  pure  his  integrity  and  honest 
his  purposes,  to  whom  he  would  give  a  power  which  was 
unwarranted  by  the  constitution.  We  are  told  that  a 
jealous  watch  over  the  repositories  of  power  is  the  only 
way  of  preserving  liberty.  He  could  not  believe  for  a 
moment,  that,  if  this  power  were  given  to  the  President, 
he  would  abuse  it.  But  it  might,  in  worse  times  than 
these,  and  in  worse  hands  than  his,  be  abused  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  institutions.  We  may  be  told  that  the 
power  will  be  limited  as  to  continuance  and  application. 
But  what  does  history  teach  us?  That  the  fact  of  to-day 
becomes  a  precedent  to-morrow.  Our  own  history  shows 
us  instances  of  powers,  some  well  established  as  constitu- 
tional, which  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution  and  its  early 
friends  would  have  shrunk  from  with  dread.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  has  been  gradually  drawing  to  itself  the 
exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  When  told  that  they  are 
not  given  by  the  constitution,  they  reply  that  they  are  jus- 
tified by  precedent. 

The  honorable  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  spoke  of  the  submissive  manner  in 
which  that  State  would  yield  obedience  to  the  most  un- 
just and  injurious  legislation  of  Conp-ess.  The  history 
of  that  State  was  illustrated  by  the  virtues  and  patriotism 
of  her  citizens,  but  the  S^ator  would  pardon  him  if  he 
should  say  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  quite 
exempt  from  the  faults  which  are  imputed  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  course  of  Pennsylvanis,  in  the  fii- 
mous  Olmstead  case,  had  some  agency  in  bringing  about 
the  present  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina.  Though 
South  Carolina  had  not  derived  her  impulse  from  that 
source,  yet  the  doctrines  once  contended  for  by  Penn- 
sylvania were  appealed  to  in  justification  of  her  present 
course.  The  opinions  and  pnnciples  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Olmstead  case  had  been  cited  in  the  discussions  in 
South  Carolina,  as  justifying  her  resort  to  self-redress. 
He  did  not  stamp  his  approbation  on  tiicm,  nor  on  those 
of  Carolina.  [Mr.  B.  then  read  extracts  from  the  report 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  message  of  the  Governor,  relative  to  the  manda- 
mtu  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  Gideon  Olmstead,  as  follows:] 
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••That  the  subject  referred  to  them  has  not  failed  to 
engage  their  most  serious  reflection.  They  have  viewed 
it  m  every  point  of  light  in  which  it  could  be  considered. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  whatever 
way  the  Legislature  may  decide,  it  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  We  may  purchase  peace  by  a  sur- 
render of  right,  or  exhibit  to  the  present  times,  and  to 
late  posterity,  an  awful  lesson  in  the  conflicts  to  prevent 
it.  It  becomes  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  our  common 
country,  to  discard  pusillanimity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rashness  on  the  other.  In  either  case,  we  shall  furnish 
materials  for  history;  and  future  tiroes  must  judge  of  our 
wisdom  or  our  weakness.  Ancient  history  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  the  constitution  of  this  united  republic.  And 
should  this  great  experiment  fail,  vain  may  be  every  ef- 
fort to  establirii  rational  liberty.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
gives  birth  to  jealousy  of  power;  it  is  interwoven  in  our 
system;  and  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  perfect  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  But  this  jealousy,  urged  to  the 
extreme,  may  eventually  destroy  even  liberty  itself.  As 
connected  with  the  federal  system,  the  State  Govern- 
ments, wilh  their  inherent  rights,  must,  at  every  hazard, 
be  preserved  entire;  otherwise  the  General  Government 
may  assume  a  character  never  contemplated  by  its  fra- 
mers,  which  may  change  its  whole  nature." 

**  Resolved,  That  in  a  Government  like  that  of  the 
United  States*  where  there  are  powers  granted  to  the 
General  Government,  and  rights  reserved  to  the  States, 
it  is  impossible,  'from  the  imperfection  of  language,  so  to 
define  the  limits  of  each,  that  difficulties  should  not  some- 
times arise  from  a  collision  of  powers;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution, 
for  determining  disputes  between  the  Genei-al  and  State 
Governments,  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  when  such  cases 
occur. 

''Resolved,  Tliat  from  the  construction  the  United 
States  courts  give  to  their  powers^  the  harmony  of  the 
States,  if  they  resist  encroachments  on  their  rights,  will 
frequently  be  interrupted:  and  if,  to  prevent  this  evil, 
they  should,  on  all  occasions,  yield  to  stretches  of  power, 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  will  depend  on  the  arbi- 
trary power  or  the  courts. 

"Resolved,  That,  should  the  independence  of  the  States, 
as  secured  by  the  constitution,  be  destroyed,  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  in  so  extensive  a  country,  cannot  long 
survive.  To  suffer  the  United  States  courts  to  decide 
on  State  rights,  will,  from  a  bias  in  favor  of  power,  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  federal  part  of  our  Government;  and 
whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States  becomes 
consolidated,  we  may  learn,  from  the  history  of  nations, 
what  will  be  the  event." 

Those  papers  show  what  were  the  doctrines  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  that  time;  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  went 
on  to  carry  those  into  practical  operation.  She  called  out 
her  whole  military  power  to  resist  the  decree  of  the  court, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  bring  her  military  force  into  ac- 
tual service.  He  did  not  adduce  this  fact  because  he  ap- 
proved of  the  doctrines  of  Pennsylvania,  for,  in  his 
opinion,  she  went  too  far.  But  he  meant  to  show  her 
rashness  did  not  draw  down  upon  her  the  power  of  the 
Union.  The  administration  or  that  day  had  not  recourse 
to  military  coercion.  The  decided  stand  which  the  State 
had  taken  was  known  to  the  Government  and  to  Congress, 
but  they  did  not  consider  that  any  coercive  measure  was 
necessary  before  the  judicial  tribunals  had  tried  their  re- 
medy. No  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  no  measures 
recommended  by  the  President  for  meeting  the  measures 
of  Pennsylvania  with  military  force.  They  trusted  to 
the  force  of  our  institutions,  without  other  remedy,  and 
those  institutions  triumphed. 

Should  not  the  recollection  of  this  transaction  inculcate 
upon  Pennsylvania  moderation,  and  unabated  confidence 
in  a  peaceful  remedy?    The  case  addressed  itself  parti- 


cularly to  that  State,  and  bound  her  to  practise  the  same 
moderation  toward?  Carolina  which  the  Union  practised 
towards  her,  when,  in  a  moment  of  high  excitement,  site 
opposed  herself  to  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He  would,  in 
further  support  of  his  views,  read  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  a  highly  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pas- 
sage which  was  fraught  with  just  and  liberal  sentiments. 
[From  the  aOdress  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
of  Jefferson  College,  at  the  annual  commencement  in 
September,  1832,  by  the  honorable  W.  Wilkxits,  he 
read  the  following  passage :] 

*'  If  we  start  with  horror  from  such  frightful  conse- 
quences, let  our  efforts  be  directed  to  avert  the  evil 
which  brings  them  in  its  train.  Ever  keep  in  mind  the 
spirit  of  compromise  in  which  our  constitution  had  its 
origin .  Instead  of  defiance  and  derision,  let  us  adopt  the 
tone  of  conciliation,  and,  where  practicable,  of  conces- 
sion. Instead  of  hunting  up  materials,  from  spiteful  com- 
parisons between  different  States  or  districts,  let  us 
remember  only  what  is  glorious  in  the  histor}-,  or  estima- 
ble in  the  character  of  each;  adopting  the  happy  quota- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham,  when  deprecating  that  stubborn 
and  contemptuous  defiance  which  led  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire;  let  each  State,  in  reference 
to  every  other, 

<  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind,     - 
•  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.*  " 

In  dwelling  on  the  common  efforts  and  the  common 
sacrifices— on  that  precious  fund  of  glorious  recollections 
which  two  wars  have  accumulated  for  the  whole  coun- 
try— ^there  must  be  kindled  a  generous  and  sympathetic 
ardor  which  will  prove  the  most  powerful  of  centripetal 
forces.  1  agree,  continued  Mr.  B.,  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise  and  conciliation  is  tlie  strongest  bond  which  binds 
us  together,  and  it  is  that  tie  which  unites  us,  and  not  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  the  c<jnstitution  was  ratified  by  the 
people;  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  States  merely  from 
convenience;  and  that  the  people  had  clothed  the  General 
Government  with  its  powers.  To  that  position  be  would 
not  assent.  It  brings  up  the  great  question  of  consoli- 
dated powers.  The  establishment  of  this  doctrine  utterly 
annihilates  the  constitution  as  it  was  expounded  by  the 
most  enlighteried  republicans  of  '98  and  '99.  If  that  doc- 
trine had  oeen  constitutional,  then  it  was  only  necessary 
that  the  constitution  should  be  ratified  by  the  majority  of 
the  people.  The  ceremony  of  submitting  the  instru- 
ment for  the  ratification  of  the  States  was  an  idle  mocke- 
ry, if  the  powers  granted  by  the  consUtution  were  not 
g^nted  by  the  sovereign  States,  but  by  the  people  iu 
mass.  He  would  refer  to  the  history  of  the  transaction. 
Eleven  States  had  ratified  the  constitution,  constituting 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people;  but  still  North 
Carolina  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  so  did  Rhode  Island. 
As  sovereign  States,  they  refused  their  sanction  to  it.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  correct. 
North  Carolina  was,  at  this  time,  guilty  of  resistance  to 
the  constitution  and  laws.  Little  Rhode  Island  was  guilty 
of  opposition  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  for  she  did 
not  come  into  the  Union  for  some  time  af\er  North  Caro- 
lina. That  single  circumstance  shed  much  light  on  this 
subject.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  small  SUte,  but 
little  larger  in  population  than  some  of  the  counties 
in  New  York,  yet  exercising  on  that  occasion  a  sove- 
reignity co-extensive  with  that  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Another  fact 
repudiates  tlie  doctrine  here  advanced,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  people.  It  is  only  necessaiy  for 
a  majority  of  the  States,  constituting  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  to  refuse  to  elect  Senators,  and  an  end  is  put  at 
once  to  the  General  Government.     This  consideration 
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pats  to  flight  all  the  arguments  urg«d  to  prove  that  this 
IS  a  consolidated  Government.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  said,  in  reply  to  this  remark,  the  meaning  of  the 
quorum,  which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Senate  to 
transact  business,  would  in  this  case  be  construed  to 
mean  a.  majority  of  the  States  actually  represented {  and 
the  States  not  represented  would  not  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Union.  But  this  objection  would  drive 
gentlemen  to  an  admission  of  the  right  of  secession — a 
doctrine  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
allow;  for  if  a  State  has  not  the  right  of  secession,  no  act 
tliat  she  Iterself  may  do,  or  omit  to  do,  can  place  her  out 
of  the  Union. 

But  if  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  Government  did  not 
put  this  idea  to  rest,  the  cliaracter  and  extent  of  our 
country  woukl  have  done  so!  I'he  people  of  so  wide 
and  various  a  surface  would  never  have  delegated  the 
powers  to  make  a  consolidated  Government.  Tliey  knew 
tkat  no  such  Government  could  exist  here.  What  says 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist^  What  says  Mr.  Madi- 
son  on  the  subject?  Why,  Uiat  to  adopt  a  consolidated 
Government  would  be  destroying  the  principles  of  the 
revolutiony  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  mpnarchy.  And 
why^  Because  whenevei*  a  majority,  having  adverse  in- 
terests to  tbe  minority,  should  combine  to  oppress  the 
smaller  poKion,  the  uttter  would  have  to  intrench  them- 
selves behind  tbeir  reserved  rights,  and  make  resistance 
to  the  oppression,  or  be  annihilated. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  resistance?  So 
soon  aa  the  minoritv  discovered  that  the  majority  were 
forcing  interests  aaverse  to  thci^  own,  and  they  began 
to  reswt  the  encroachment,  the  militaxy  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  immediately  be  strengthened,  and  there 
would  be  but  one  step  beyond — tnat  of  a  monarchy. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had  said  tliat  it  was 
the  aspiring  pride  of  the  State  sovereignties  which  had 
led  lo  this  state  of  things.  The  aspiring  pride  of  the 
State  sovereignties!  -It  was  an  avowal  of  doctrines  such 
as  these  which  was  so  repugnant  to  his  feeling^.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  the  ongin  of  the  Government  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  great  parties.  One  of  these 
parties  contended  in  favor  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States^  and  to  restricted  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  other  was  for  conferring  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment unlnnited  powers.  This  last  was  called  the 
federal  party.  With  a  loud  note  they  procUimed  the 
necessity  of  inveslRng  the  General  Government  with  a 
vast  range  of  authority.  Some  of  them  even  went  so  far 
aa  to  prop<Me  a  form  of  Government  which  would  have  been 
fiubstantmlly  a  monarchy.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  tlie  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  federal  constitution,  had  advocated 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  £zecutive  Magistrate,  and  a 
Senate  during  good  behavior,  which  was  equivalent  to 
appointing  them  for  life.  Such,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  my 
remembrance  of  tbe  subject  The  history  of  these 
times  viH  show  the  Cact  The  doetrine  of  State  rights, 
and  of  tlie  reserved  powers  of  the  State  soverelgnti^ 
was  abhorrent  to  the  leaders  of  that  party.  They  did 
not,  however,  soceeed  in  carrying  their  enlarged  views 
into  effect.  He  did  not  intend  to  characterize  the 
whole  of  lliat  party  as  entertaining  these  views.  But 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  some  of  its  leaders.  Nor  did 
he  intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  these  gentlemen, 
though  he  doubted  not  they  were  actuated  by  feelings  as 
patriotic  as  those  which  actuated  aiw  men.  But  it  was  well 
known  ttaat  the  high-toned  part  of  the  federal  party  did 
^knibt  the  competency  of  the  people  to  self-government. 
They  were  for  arming  the  federal  power  with  all  authori- 
ty, in  order^  as  they  said,  to  save  the  people  from  their 
own  worst  enemies.  There  were  some  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  country  who  did  not  subscribe  to  that  principle, 
but  who  did  believe  that  the  people  were  competent  to 
seH-govemment-,  that  they  were  fully  uble  to  go  through 
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the  work  which  they  had  begun,  and  to  cany  out  that 
beautiful  theory  of  republican  nile.  Happily  for  the 
the  country,  they  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  coimtry, 
the  principle  was  established,  that  the  States  were  sove- 
reign and  independent,  as  to  all  powers  which  they  had 
not  delegated  to  the  General  Govemment.  And  some  of 
the  republican  party  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the 
States  themselves  hiid  the  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  were  the  precise  powers 
which  they  had  delegated.  He  was  well  aware  tliat  the 
doctrine  of  nulliBcation,  as  it  now  prevailed  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, was  about  to  be  made  use  of,  not  against  that  doc- 
trine alone,  which  he  did  not  rise  up  to  defend,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  upon  it  a  war  of  extermination. 
It  was  against  that  that  he  desired  to  enter  his  protest; 
under  this  masked  battery,  he  saw  that  it  was  intended  to 
fire  upon  tbe  rip^bts  of  the  States.  Gentlemen  held  up 
the  flag  of  nulhfication,  rang  all  the  changes  upon  the 
word,  sounded  the  toesin  of  alarm  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  presented  the  whole  matter  in  a  light  the  most 
unfavorable  to  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  justify  to  the 
otlter  States  the  war  which  they  were  disposed  to  wage. 
It  was  a  war,  too,  which  would  admit  of  no  neutrals.  The 
gentlenien  who  have  taken  tlie  strong;  ground,  like  Na- 
poleon, have  thrown  out  the  declaratjoii  that  tlierc  must 
be  no  neutrals. 

I  take  my  stand,  said  Mr.  B.,  on  tlie  reserved  rights  of 
tbe  States.  1  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  I 
repudiate  also  the  htgh*toned  doctrine  of  Uie  federal  par- 
ty. I  believe  it  is  to  that  high-toned  doctrine  that  we  are 
to  attribute  nullification.  I  believe  that  doctrine  produced 
it;  is  the  parent  of  it.  It  is  by  an  improper  pressure 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  on  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  by  exercising  doubtful  powers,  tltatthe  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  thrown  into*  this  position.  He  did  not 
mean  to  justify  the  course  of  that  State.  But  whether 
she  was  right,  or  whether  slie  was  wrong,  this  furnished 
her  witli  something  like  an  excuse  for  her  conduct.  He 
believed  that  the  principle  was  as  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration as  any  principle  of  mathematics;  that  almost  any 
attitude  of  resistance  against  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which  States  liad  been  seen,  arose  out  of  the  unwarranta- 
ble exercise  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  United  States. 
They  had  idways  been  inclined  to  tranquillity.  They  had 
always  been  dispoaed  to  make  a  child's  bargain  with  the 
United  States:  If  you  will  let  us  alone,  we  will  let  you 
alone.  They  would  never  have  admitted  the  idea  of  rising 
in  opposition  to  the  United  States,  unless  there  had  been 
some  exciting  cause.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
proves  this  fact  There  is  no  precedent  where  a  people 
Uxve  arrayed  themselves  against  a  supreme  power  without 
any  occasion,  because  the  great  body  of  mankind  has  al- 
ways been  found  more  readv  to  acquiesce  in  oppression 
than  to  resist  it.     He  desired  gentlemen  to  produce  a  sin- 

?^le  precedent  where  a  people  whose  pursuits  are  pcace- 
ul  and  agricultural  for  the  most  part,  were  wilfmg  to 
cast  away  **  the  piping  times  of  peace,"  and  for  the  mere 
love  of  glory  to  nisli  into  a  conflict  against  power,  and 
that  power  twenty  times  larger  than  itself.  Coidd  gen- 
tlemen produce  an  instance  where  any  State,  without 
provocation,  had  ever  offered  resistance  to  the  General 
Government?  He  had  thus,  he  believed,  established  tbe 
great  principle  that  the  States  themselves  were  always 
willing  to  be  c^uiet,  and  that  most  of  the  opposttton  which  - 
had  been  mamfested  against  the  General  Govemment  had 
arisen  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  power  by  that  G»ov- 
emment,  by  which  luui  been  provoked  that  State  pride 
which  tlf e  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  so  earnestly  de- 
nounced. Without  that  pride  this  republic  woald  now 
have  been  as  nothing.  To  justify  this  princtpka  that  most 
of  the  controversies  which  had  arisen,  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Federal  Government  taking  thdr 
debatable  ground,  he  would  read  mi  authoorlty  wluch 
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would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  pure  democrats. 
It  was  tlie  authority  of  lieor^e  Clinton,  a  name  deserving 
of  all  respect;  clarem  ei  vtnerabik  nomtn;  a  man  distin- 
pfttisbed  for  his  steady  adherence  to  democratic  doctrines. 
When  he  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  1810,  be  §^ve 
his  casting  vote  against  the  bank .  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  he  used  the  following^  language: 

"  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  1  have  found  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  strengthened  by  the  assumption  of  doubt- 
ful powers,  but  by  a  wise  and  energetic  execution  of  those 
which  are  incontestable;  the  former  never  fails  to  produce 
suspicion  and  distrust,  whilst  the  latter  inspires  respect 
and  confidence. 

*•  If,  however,  after  a  fair  experiment,  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  General  Government  shall  be  found  mcompetent 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  institut- 
ed, the  constitution  happily  furnishes  tbe  means  for  reme- 
dying the  evil  by  amendment;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  i» 
such  event,  on  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  gx>od  sense 
of  the  community,  it  will  be  readily  applied." 

What  was  tlie  result  of  his  experience  ?  That  the  Gov- 
ernment was  never  streng^enca  by  tbe  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful powers.  A  doctrine  which  still  prevails  among  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  which  they  cart  never  consent  to  surrender, 
unless  they  should  become  recreant  to  tbe  great  princi- 
ples which  they  have  always  maintained.  But  he  would 
not  only  quote  authority,  but  he  would  also  quote  facts. 
What  was  it  which  excited  the  first  controversy  between 
a  State  and  the  United  States;  a  conflict  which  threatened 
to  bring  ruin  on  the  country,  and  which  was  designated 
the  reign  of  terror  by  the  republican  party,  as  it  well  de- 
served to  be  characterized?  He  referred  to  the  alien  and 
sedition  law,  which,  by  usurping  the  power  of  trampling 
int6  dust  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  all  the  rights  and  securities  which  the  people  had  en- 
joyed, called  forth  a  movement  the  most  glorious  to  the 
country  tliat  could  be  ima^ned.  It  drew  forth  tbe  cele- 
brated report  of  Mr.  Madison,  a  report  to  the  merits  of 
which  he  was  totally  inadequate  to  do  justice.  This  was 
a  movement  of  the  aspiring  pride  of  the  State  sovereigfnties, 
which,  instead  of  destroying  the  Union,  brought  back 
the  Government  to  its  first  pnnciples.  So  much,  then,  for 
State  pride.     If  that  State  pride  had  preserved  the  con- 


stitution at  its  last  gasp,  it  ought  not  to  have  called  down 
upon  it  such  unqualified  reprobation.  The  doctrines  of 
Virginia  saved  the  confederacy  in  that  dangerous  crisis. 
They  produced  a  civil  revolution,  which  brought  into  pom'- 
er  tlie  wisest  and  the  ablest  statesman  who  ever  lived  in 
way  country.  This  was  one  of  tbe  benefits  which  had  re- 
sulted from  State  pride. 

In  tbe  case  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Bank  there  arose  also  a  conflict  of  powers.  There  were 
many  who  believed  that  it  was  an  assumption  of  power 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.  Ohio  was  one 
of  the  States  which  held  that  opinion.  This  matter  also 
was  finallv  adjusted.  What  was  tbe  next  question  which 
affitated  the  country?  It  was  the  exercise  of  tbe  power 
of  internal  improvement.  That  was  not  an  expressed 
power  g^nted  to  the  General  Government.  It  was  among 
tbe  doubtful  powers,  and  tbe  right  to  exercise  it  was  de- 
nied by  several  of  tbe  States.  It  was  denied  by  tbe  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  by  a  very  respectable  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  held  that  it  was  one  of  tbe 
doubtful  powers.  The  right  of  appropriating  money  to 
all  or  any  objects  was  anotlier  of  the  doubtful  powers. 
Tbe  State  of  New  York,  and  some  other  of  tbe  States, 
disputed  the  right  of  tbe  Federal  Government  to  appro- 
priate money  except  for  tbe  purposes  pointed  out  by  the 
conitatuUon;  Such  are  the  contentions  which  bad  arisen 
ftom  tbe  exercise  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  case  of  Georgia  was  tbe  next  to  wbicb  be  would 


call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  usurped  powers 
which  the  United  States  attempted  to  exercise  over  her 
provoked  the  pride  of  that  State,  as  well  it  might.  When 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  undertook  to  tell 
her  that  she  coufd  not  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  her  own  soil,  she  might  well  resist.  This  con- 
tention, arising  also  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers 
by  the  United  States,  was  at  one  moment  pregnant  with 
awful  menace. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  conflicts  which  have 
arisen  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers  b^  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  was  in  relation  to  tbe  protective  sj'stem. 
Here  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States  bad  assumed 
the  right  of  unlimited  taxation,  of  taxing  one  portion  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  another  and  a  more 
favored  portion.  He  hoped  that  he  had  thus  succeeded  in 
establishing  tbe  position  that  most  of  the  controvernes 
which  had  arisen  had  their  origin  in  tbe  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful powers  by  tbe  Federal  Government,  operating  against 
those  rights  which  the  States  deem  necessary  for  tlie  pre- 
servation of  their  ex'tstence  in  a  sovereien  capacity. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had  held  up  the  constr- 
tution  in  his  hand,  and,  with  all  that  patriotic  ardor  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  said  he  should  cling  to  tbe 
bond.  1,  too,  said  Mr.  B.,  will  cling  to  tbe  bond;  and 
while  I  will  >»nllingly  allow  the  gentleman  to  take  full 
usage,  1  hope  that,  in  taking  the  pound  of  flesh,  he  will 
not  spill  one  drop  of  blood.  The  gentleman  bad  also 
said,  that  old  Rome  never  submitted  to  the  dictation  of 
any  of  her  provinces.  This  was  a  luminous  commentary 
on  tbe  rest  of  bis  remarks.  No  wonder  that  he  had  spok- 
en disparagingly  of  the  States,  when  he  ccmipared  them 
to  Roman  provinces.  I'his  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
consolidatorv  principles  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. But  old  Rome  was  always  ready  to  extend  justice 
to  her  provinces.  Whenever  tbe  deputies  of  a  province 
came  before  her  Senate,  she  did  not  fear  to  do  tnem  jus- 
tice. We  may  all  becomingly  fear  to  do  wrong,  but  we 
should  not  fear  to  do  justice. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  bad  said  be  would  not 
strike  a  sister  State,  but  would  retire  to  the  wall.  He, 
Mr.  B.,  admired  this  principle,  which  so  admirably  accord- 
ed with  what  be  knew  of  the  private  worth  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  But  when  tbe  gentleman  went 
on  to  say  that  the  dignity  of  the  country  required  that 
tbe  laws  should  be  executed,  be  could  not  avoid  asking 
him  in  what  tliat  dignity  consisted?  Did  it  consist  in  call- 
ing out  tbe  military  power,  in  bringing  citizen  into  conflict 
witli  citizen,  and  deluging  the  country  with  tbe  blood  of 
her  children  ?  If  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  dignitv  of 
the  country,  be,  Mr.  R.,  prayed  Heaven  to  deliver  biro 
from  such  dignity.  He  considered  that  tbe  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  country  would  be  best  promoted  and  estab- 
lislied  by  doing  justice,  and  cariyin^  out  peacefully  and 
efficiently  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  This  would 
be  worth  all  false  glory,  all  tbe  national  glorr  of  which 
we  have  beard  so  much.  It  would  eclipse  all'tbc  glory 
of  imperial  Rome  and  of  imperial  France,  wbicb  was 
notliinj;'  to  tbe  glory  of  a  just,  equal,  and  benignant  dis- 
pensation of  the  laws. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  had  mftinly  induced  him  to 
rise  was,  to  show  that  ever^  peaceful  remedy  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  constitution  was  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  deference.  It  was  ratified  in  that  same  spirit  of 
deference,  andsoit  ought  to  be  administered.  The  whole 
history  of  our  country  conforms  to  that  principle;  a  mu- 
tual deference  to  all  g^rcat  interests  of  tbe  country.  Tbe 
practice  of  tbe  Government  has  been  invariably  narked 
with  the  spirit  of  conciliation. 

The  SUte  of  Kentucky,  in  1794,  was  dissatisfied  witli  Uic 
Government  of  the  Umted  States,  because  the  free  navi- 
gation of  tbe  Mississippi  bad  not  been  secured.  The  Le- 
gislature of  that  State  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the 
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subjeet  to  the  General  Goyemment,  claiming  that  free 
fiavigntion  as  their  right.  They  asserted  that  God  and 
nature  had  given  them  this  right;  and  they  menaced  a 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  if  it  wasnot  obtained  for  them. 
What  was  the  course  of  Washington^  What  was  the 
course  of  the  American  Congress  on  this  occasion }  They 
did  not  assume  the  ground  that  they  would  not  legislate 
while  this  menace  was  held  over  them .  Yet  no  one  could 
doubt  the  courage  of  Washington.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  every  emergency.  He  said 
that  the  Ctovernment  had  been  established  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  he  recommended  that  a  respectful  reply 
be  given  to  the  State.  He  laid  before  the  Legislature  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  obtained. 

There  was  also  another  case,  which  was  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, besides  the  national  debt,  each  State  had  con- 
tracted" its  debt;  and  it  was  demanded  by  the  Bastern 
States  that  the  General  Government  should  assume  the 
payment  of  these  debts  of  the  States.  Such  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction whidi  resulted  from  Congress  delaying  the 
pajrment  of  these  debts  for  five  years,  that  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  was  expected.  In  making  this  refer- 
ence, he  had  no  intention  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
States,  but  merely  to  state  facts.  The  General  Govern- 
ment ultimately  assumed  these  debts.  Suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  taking  this  course,  the  General  Government  had 
acted  on  the  idea  thrown  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  the  pride  of  the  State  sovereignties  ought  to 
be  checked;  we  should  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  be  at  tliis 
moment  engaging  in  this  discussion,  and  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege to  which  this  floor  entitles  us. 

The  next  instance  was  the  repeal  of  tlie  embargo  law 
in  1807.  This  was  a  measure  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  one 
to  which  hie  was  greatly  attached.  But  when  he  saw  that, 
by  the  continuance  of  this  embargo,  the  Union  was  likely 
to  be  dismembered,  did  he  say  that  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced at  all  hazards.^  No  such  thing.  Acting  on  the 
conviction  that  this  is  a  Goyemment  of  compromise,  he 
repealed  the  embargo.  In  his  works  published  since  his 
death,  it  is  made  apparent  that  this  was  a  very  favorite 
measure  with  him.  .Yet  on  the  approach  of  so  dangerous 
a  crisis,  he  hesitated  not  to  abandon  and  repeal  it. 

This  is  another  instance  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government  to  States,  which  resisted  the  exer- 
cise of  doubtful  powers. 

Mr.  B.said,  as  he  had  stated  his  objections  to  the  course 
which  the  honorable  Judiciary  Committee  had  advised  or 
recommended  to  the  Senate  to  adopt,  and  deeming  it 
not  calculated,  as  honorable  gentlemen  had  observed,  to 
preserve  the  Union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  calculated,  if 
carried  into  practical  operation,  to  destroy  tliis  glorious 
Union,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  state  what  he  thought 
would  best  meet  the  present  crisis.  He  considered  the 
true  remedy  a  peaceful  remedy,  that  of  conciliation, 
according  alike  with  the  genius  of  the  constitution  and 
the  practice  of  the  Government.  The  revenue  should  be 
reduced  to  the  wants  of  the  Goyemment;  and  the  op- 
pression which  the  Southern  people  labored  under,  m 
consequence  of  the  tariff  system,  ought  to  be  removed. 
If  gentlemen  wished  to  preserve  the  Union,  the  country 
should  be  appeased.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  in- 
fallible remedy.  The  one,  however,  which  the  committee 
had  prescribed,  might  be  fraught  with  some  danger. 
He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  set  of  politicans,  who 
thought  this  the  fevorable  moment  to  try  the  strength  of 
the  Union,  and  that  Government  ought  not  to  concede 
one  particle  of  the  protective  system.  Can  it  be  possible, 
at  this  day,  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  any  individual  would  wish 
to  jeopaitiize  the  peace  and  harmony  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions  of  people,  not  only  the  peace  of  a  whole  people, 
but  to  retard  the  progress  of  free  Governments  through- 


out the  world,  by  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  to  try 
the  strength  of  the  Union,  and  w^iether  it  can  survive 
the  use  of  the  military  power  ^  He  hoped  not.  He  trust- 
ed that  our  republic  would  be  hazarded  by  no  such  spe- 
culative experiment. 

It  is  argued,  continued  Mr.  B.,  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  having  placed  herself  in  this  attitude  of  defence. 
Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as  had 
been  said  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  while  the  sword  is 
brandishing  over  our  heads.  This  is  not  meeting  the 
question;  it  is  not  the  true  question;  it  is  a  question  of  a 
very  different  character.  Are  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina alone  concerned  in  this  matter?  Is  not  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  concerned  in  it?  Are  not 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  States  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  not  only  the  Southern  States,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  but  a  large  and  respectable  number 
of  the  States  in  the  Southwest,  which  consider  the  ta- 
riff system  unjust  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  it  up. 
It  is  argued  that  justice  should  not  be  done  to  South  Ca- 
rolina, because  she  has  assumed,  a  menacing  attitude. 
This  is  not  a  proper  view;  it  is  not  just  to  the  other 
States.  Is  it  any  reason,  because  South  Carolina  has  acted 
imprudently,  tliat  she  should  not  receive  justice?  If  she 
has  forfeited  any  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Government,  ought  the  other  States  to  incur  the  forfeit- 
ure? Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  nothing  more 
absurd,  nothing.  I  will  say,  more  tyrannical,  than  to  op- 
press all  the  Southern  States,  because  South  Carolina 
has  acted  rashly.  I  do  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  argue  this 
question  as  a  Southern  question.  Thank  God,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  legislatiye  rights  and  duties  here,  I  can  look 
bejrond  the  Potonutc.  Thank  God,  I  have  a  feeling 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  any 
portion  of  the  United  States.  1  can  look  and  judge  of 
my  countr}'men  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Potomac; 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  what  I  now 
say  respecting  South  Carolina,  I  deem  applicable  to  every 
member  of  this  confederacy.  To  no  one  of  these  States 
would  I  arrogantly  say,  I  will  not  do  justice,  until  you 
come  on  your  knees  before  me. 

I  do  hope,  if  I  have  any  patriotism,  it  is  not  that  narrow, 
<H>ntracted  patriotism  which  is  confined  to  geographical 
limits.  I  trust  it  is  that  patriotism  which  looks  abroad 
oyer  the  Union,  and  embraces  every  portion  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  Andso  help  me  God,  if  my  constituents  were 
this  day  to  demand  that  I  should  perpetrate  an  act  of  in- 
justice against  any  member  of  tliis  confederacy,  that  I 
should  do  an  act  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina  which  would 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  Maine  or  of  Massachusetts,  or 
Pennsylvania,  which  1  belieyed  destructive  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  so  help  me  God  I  would  resign  my  seat, 
and  retire  to  my  home,  rather  than  jeopard  the  peace  of 
this  republic,  this  glorious  experiment  of  a  free  Govern- 
ment, by  taking  wliat  justly  belongs  to  Maine,  and  un- 
justly to  bestow  it  on  North  Carolina;  believing  that  a 
man  presents  a  more  truly  dignified  attitude  who  refuses 
to  do  an  unjust  act,  than  he  who  perseveres  in  Injustice. 

But  what  are  we  now  called  upon  to  do?  We  are 
called  upon  imminently  to  jeopard  the  public  peace,  by 
a  novel  and  dangerous  experiment;  to  enforce  a  law 
which  not  only  a  large  portion  of  tlie  American  people 
believe  unconstitutional,  but  which  I  verily  believe,  if 
the  question  were  submitted  to  their  individual  opinion 
this  day,  they  would  repudiate  and  re(|uire  to  be  rejected. 
We  are  called  upon  to  enforce  a  tanfl*  Uw,  which  I  be- 
lieve'tbe  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
sire to  have  amended  or  modified;  and  the  modification 
of  which  is  fortified  likewise  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate. 

And  before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  explain  myself 
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on  this  point.  1  do  not  take  the  ground,  and  I  will  not 
take  ity  and  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  that  a  law  which  is  tainted  with  in- 
justice sbottkl  not  be  put  in  force.  1  take  the  g^round 
that  no  Uw  oppressive  in  its  character  should  be  execut- 
ed by  interposition  of  military  power,  until  every  pacific 
measure  which  can  be  devised  shall  have  been  resorted 
to  without  the  desired  result.  The  remedy  for  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  should  be  sought  for  in  the  peaceful 
tribunals  of  mis  coimtry,  according  to  the  great  principles 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  English  whig8,and  which  we  have 
infused  into  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  and  Government. 

If,  on  a  fiiilure  of  all  these  means,  it  shall  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  use  force  to  execute  the'laws,  let  it  be  used. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  emergency  cannot  arise; 
but  I  do  say,  tliat  before  a  law  of  this  kind  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, before  the  peace  of  the  Union  is  to  be  disturbed, 
(here  ought  to  be  a  reference  to  the  justice,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Cong^ss,  to  weigh,  to  examine  the  provisions  of 
that  law,  and  solemnly  to  pause  and  reflect  before  pro- 
ceeding to  put  it  in  force  by  military  power. 

I  beg  leave,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  advert  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  it  because  this  is  the  first  remedy  which 
the  President  recommended  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session.  I  cannot  doubt,  that  if  the  Exe- 
cutive wishes  were  consulted,  he  would,  and  decidedly, 
give  the  preference  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties by  Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  pre- 
ference should  mfluence  our  legislation,  but  it  ought  to 
have  weight  with  us. 

Speaking  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  the 
President  goes  on  to  remark: 

<*The  final  removal  of  this  great  burden  from  our  re- 
sources affords  the  means  of  further  provision  for  all  the 
objects  of  general  welfare  and  public  defence  which  the 
constitution  authorizes,  and  presents  the  occasion  for  such 
further  reduction  of  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  required 
for  them.  From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  present  year,  such  a 
reduction  may  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  the 
subject  is  earnestly  recommended  to  tiie  connderation  of 
Cong^ress,  in  the  hope  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  will  devise  such  means  of 
emoting  tlttt  salutary  object,  as  may  remove  those  bur- 
dens which  shall  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any,  and 
as  may  promote  all  the  great  interests  of  the  community." 

Ag^n,  in  another  part  of  the  message,  the  President 
remarks: 

"  That  manufactures  adeojuate  to  the  supply  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  would,  in  the  abstract,  be  beneficial 
to  our  country*  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  to  effect 
their  establuhment,  there  is  perhaps  no  American  citi- 
xen  who  Mtould  not  for  a  while,  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  presumed  that 
a  tarifr  of  high  duties,  designed  for  perpetual  protection, 
has  entered  into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our  states- 
men. The  most  they  have  anticipated  is  a  temporary, 
and  generally  incidental  protection,  which  they  maintain 
has  the  eflTect  to  reduce  the  price,  by  domestic  competition, 
below  that  of  the  foreign  article.  Experience,  however, 
our  best  g^ide  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  not 
counterbalanced  by  many  evils,  and  whether  it  does  not 
tend  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  coun- 
trsrmen  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  jealousy  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  the  Union." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  President  regarding 
the  law  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  adopt  extraordi- 
nary means  of  carrying  into  execution. 

As  I  consider  this  is  a  most  important  point,  as  I  con- 
sider it  the  true  means  of  removing  the  difficulty  no^  in- 
volved in  this  question,  I  have  not  only  adverted  to  the 


annual  message  of  the  President  as  showing  the  views  of 
the  administration  and  their,  remedy  for  the  difficulties 
in  the  South,  but  I  would  now  beg  leave  to  read  from  tiie 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

[Here  Mr.  B.  read  an  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duties.  ] 

Thus  we  have  the  direct  sugg^ion  of  the  present  ad* 
ministration,  that  this  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  It 
is  the  one  which  was  first;  suggested  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  1  befieve  it  is  calculated  to  achieve  all  the 
great  objects  so  much  to  be  desired,  all  which  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  achieve,  and  that  without  endangering  the  re- 
public. , 

What  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  I  would  remark, 
which  the  American  republic  now  exhibits  to  the  worlds 
A  republic  which  has  heretofore  boasted  of  its  freedom — 
a  republic  which  has  heretofore  pursued  the  **even 
and  peaceful  tenor  of  its  wav" — a  republic  which  had 
been  found  competent  to  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
Government  without  slaughtering  its  citizens,  and  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  has  gone  on  peaceably  for 
fifty  years.  We  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
calling  on  the  administration  and  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  a  law  against  a  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  to  compel  them  to  contribute  so  mudi 
money  to  the  revenue,  which  it  is  acknowledgfed  is  six 
millions  annually  more  -than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of 
the  General  Government.  A  removal  of  that  burden 
would  remove  all  difficulty  with  tlie  State  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. Even  a  partial  removal  of  it,  a  mitigation  of  it, 
would  make  the  tariff  system  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  without  a  total  abandonment  of  the  principles. 
I  speak  in  reference  to  the  views  and  prevailing  sentiments 
of  that  portion  of  the  people  1  represent. 

Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  a  powerful  consideration  tint 
we  are  almost  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war;  and  for  what.' 
To  enforce  a  law  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  when  it 
is  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  that  there 
are  at  present  six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  wanted 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  Government.  Is  this 
calculated  to  elevate  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope? Is  this  calculated  to  cheer  the  hopes  of  those 
people  who  have  been  long  struggling  for  their  rights^ 
Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  somewhat  weaken 
the  force  of  our  republican  experiment;  yet,  I  believe 
that  our  Government  is  capable  of  achieving  all  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  settling  this  naatter. 

If,  in  the  revolutionary  contestf  when  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  country  were  profusely  poured  forth  to 
establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  to  give 
self-government  and  to  abolish  unjust  taxation,  any  one 
of  our  ancestors  who  were  cng^aged  in  this  glorious  strug- 
gle had  predicted  that  in  less  than  luilf  a  century  after- 
wards we  should  be  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
to  compel  a  portion  of  the  people,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  pay  taxes  when  the  Government  had  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  it  needed,  they  would  not  have 
believed  him; 'credulity  itself  at  that  time  would  not  have 
believed  such  a  prediction.  If  they  could  have  credited 
the  story,  it  would  have  enen-ated  the  arm  which  .struck 
for  liberty,  would  have  damped  the  bosom  which  glowed 
with  patriotism.  But  what  has  been  the  practice  of  our 
Government  heretofore?  I  beg  leave  to  recur  to  another 
case  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  Government,  and 
which  I  overlooked  at  the  time  I  was  remarking  on  the 
various  instances  of  forbearance  shown  by  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  late  war,  when  a  large  majority,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  believed  the  pride  of  the 
country  to  have  been  wounded,  when  the  constituted 
authonties  of  the  land  believed  the  national  honor  to  have 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  British  Government,  and 
considered  it  the  sscred  duty  of  all  to  assist  them  in  re- 
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gentin^  the  insult,  we  found  ttmnj  on  Xh^X  occasion— yes* 
eren  pending^  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war— resisting 
txtrj  bin  which  went  to  give  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  men  and  means  to  prosecute  that  war.  They 
Insisted  it  on  the  g^round  that  peace  might  be  obtained, 
and,  I  betievr,  because  they  deemed  the  war  to  be  unjust, 
and  vrhile  our  villages  were  smoking  and  our  country  in- 
vaded by  a  large  body  of  hostile  troops. 

We  find  at  uiat  moment  a  large  body  of  men. in  Con- 
gress, whose  patriotism  I  do  not  call  in  questionyfar  be  it 
m>in  me  to  do  so— a  powerful,  talented,  and  respectable 
body  of  men,  even  at  tlie  darkest  periods  of  that  war, 
voting  against  ghring  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Great  Britun  nad  trampled  on  our  commercial  rights, 
had  insulted  us  on  the  high  seas  for  six  years  before  war 
was  declared.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  found  a  pow- 
erful body  who  said  that  no ,  army  nor  money  ought  to  be 
voted  to  the  Government.  Now,  if  that  ppirit  of  forbear- 
ance, great  as  it  was,  could  be  shown  to  an  enemy  whose 
cry  was,  Delenda  esi  Cartha^ — ^if  that  spirit  could  be  exer- 
cised beUoJIagnmte — certamly  some-little  patience  is  due 
to  our  brethren  of  the  South.  Surely  some  forbearance 
ought  to  be  ^own  to  our  countrymen.  If  there  were 
auny  at  that  time  who  thought  the  sword  should  not  be 
unsheathed  against  those  who  would  trample  us  under 
foot,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  to  plung^  it  into 
our  feUow-citizens  without  some  little  examination  into 
their  caused 

I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  one  point.  I  do 
not  intend  to  justify  South  Carolina;  I  am  not  her  advo- 
cate, bat  she  has  a  right  to  have  justice  done  her.  I  do 
believe,  however,  tHat  this  question  may  be  settled;  and 
that  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation — a  spirit  not  only 
due  to  her,  but  the  vast  portions  of  the  North  and  South — 
the  question  might  be  put  at  rest.  As  renrds  the  union 
of  these  States,  there  is  not  a  member  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  trust  1  shall  not  be  considered  egotistical  when  I  say  that 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  Union,  one  in  soul  and  heart 
more  dearly  devoted  to  it  than  my  humble  self.  I  believe 
that  all  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, are  at  issue  in  this  matter;  and  it  is  for  that  reasoji  I 
urge  a  pacific  course.  Even  the  Grenvilles  and  the 
Norths,  arrogant  as  they  were,  even  they  brought  forward 
their  measures;  even  they  repealed  some  of  their  odious 
laws  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  colonies.  And  shall  it  be 
said,  there  is  now  a  spirit  more  inexorable,  more  inacces- 
sible to  .the  voice  oi  justice,  than  that  which  prevailed 
under  the  British  monarchy.^  If  so,  the  blood  of  those 
who  achieved  the  revolution  was  shed  in  vain,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  free  government  are  forever  put 
at  rest.  If  that  inexorable  principle,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  re^;ard  paid  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  minority, 
he  would  say  that  this  would  change  the  whole  principle 
of  our  federal  compact,  depriving  it  of  all  its  republican 
and  benignant  features,  and  converting  the  federal  into  a 
consolidated  Government. 

In  every  portion  of  the  Union  there  is  a  set  of  great 
pmnary  interests.  He  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood 
on  this  point.  He'did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
loent  of  the  United  States  should  yield  to  every  rash  re- 
quirement of  a  State;  far  from  it;  but  be  did  intend  to 
lay,  that  whene%*er  any  of  those  great  primary  and  leading 
interests  made  just  remonstrance  against  any  obvious  op- 
pression, it  was  our  duty,  in  the  true  federative  spirit  of 
our  Government,  to  forbear;  otherwise,  the  Government 
must  effectually  change  its  character.  The  West  has  her 
primary  interests  and  sensibilities  in  reference  to  the  great 
land  question,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  always  be  disposed 
to  do  ample  justice  to  her  as  well  as  to  every  other  sec- 
tion of  this  country.  He  would  not  feel  power  and  forget 
right.  New  York  lias  great  interests  in  a  commercial  and 
maiMifacturing  way;  he,  therefore,  would  do  nothing  that 
Would  trample  them  down.     He  would  let  them  be  free  as 


they  are,  and  give  them  all  the  privil^pes  they  require. 
With  regard  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  thMS  coun- 
try, he  believed  that  the  constitution  did  not  tax  the  in- 
terests of  one  portion  of  the  people  to  benefit  another. 
He  would  bear  and  forbear.  And,  as  to  a  specific  mea- 
sure for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  he  decbred  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  gfive  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  manufiicturing  interests,  by  a  thorough  sad  too  rapid 
reduction  to  the  revenue  point.  He  would  do  it  gradually, 
in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  which  is  due  to  the  whole 
Union.  Having  glanced  at  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
West  and  North,  he  would  now  advert  to  those  of  the 
Southern  States.  Their  interests  consist  in  producing  as 
much  as  possible,  selling  at  the  highest  prices,  and  buying 
as  low  as  posuble.  But  that  natural  course  of  things  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  past.  But  he  did  not  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  some,  that  there  are  not 
essential  interests  common  to  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States.  He  b^evcd  every  section  of  the  Union,  North, 
South,  West,  and  E^t,  were  inseparably  connected. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  auverse  interest.  It 
was  true  that  an  artificial  state  of  things  Ind  grown 
up. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  great  natural  in- 
terests which  God  and  nature  had  |pven  us;  if  there  was 
any  difference,  it  arose  from  a  dread  of  unjust  legisla- 
tion. Unjust  legislation  had  produced  it,  and  not  the 
diversity  of  soil,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Tlie  true  doetrine 
was,  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  in  their  various  habits 
and  pursuits,  and  leave  the  path  free  for  a  generous  and 
beneficial  competition  of  all. 

He  begged  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bayard,  a  roan  of  eminent  ability,  a  republican,  a 
patriot;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  believed  that  tlie  sentiment 
would  aiid  ought  to  have  its  weight.  It  was  at  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  embargo,  and  the  remarks  were  made 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  question;  and  in  reading 
this,  he  intended  to  make  no  special  reference  to  that 
portion  of  the  Union;  they  had  a  right  to  express  what 
they  felt;  he  merely  referred  to  it  as  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  our  Government.  In  the  course  of  that  gen- 
tleman's remarks  on  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law,  Mr. 
Bayard  said  as  follows: 

**  We  all  know  that  the  opposition  to  the  embargo  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  not  tlie  opposition  of  a  political 
party,  or  of  a  few  discontented  men,  but  the  resistance 
of  the  people  to  a  measure  which  they  feel  as  oppressive, 
and  rennl  as  ruinous.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
not  to  be  governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  for  them  we  legislate;  and  if  they  do  not 
like  our  laws,  it  is  our  duty  to  repeal  them." 

'*  If  they  do  not  like  our  laws,  it  is  our  duty  to  repeal 
them;"  so  said  he,  (Mr.  B.)  It  was  right  and  proper  that 
the  other  members  of  the  Union  should  respect  their 
feeling^  nay,  even  their  prejudices.  Suppose  that  our 
Government  had  pursued  a  different  course;  had  steadily 
refused  to  repeal  the  embargo  law;  had  determined,  in 
the  language  of  tiie  present  day,  to  make  an  experiment 
to  test  the  strength  ot  the  Union;  and  that  our  fellow-citi- 
zens of  the  Kast  should  have  been  coerced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  what,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
the  consequence?  He  believed  there  would  have  been 
bloodshed,  and  that  the  consequence  would  have  been  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  free 
Government  would  have  been  destroyed;  that  all  the 
States  of  tiie  Union  would  have  become  separate  Gov- 
ernments, and  civil  war  would  have  resulted .  The  cala- 
mitous consequences  which  would  result  from  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  confederacy,  none  could  doubt;  each  of 
the  great  divuion?,  seeking  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the*^ggres8ions  of  the  others,  would  give  large 
powers  to  their  Executive  authorities,  which  would  most 
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as: 


probably  terminate  in  the  establbhinent  of  a  military 
deapotiim  in  each. 

Proad  as  be  was  of  the  achieyemdnts  which  had  been 
performed  under  the  star-spang^Ied  banner;  proud  as  he 
was  of  the  stars  and  stripes  which  have  fluttered  in  every 
sea  and  every  dime;  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  g^Iory  of 
the  country;  yet  God  forbid  that  those  stripes  and  sUrs, 
which  had  heretofore  been  the  ralljring  point  of  heroism, 
should  now  float  over  the  mangled  corses  of  our  bleeding 
countrymen.  God  forbid  that  our  country  should  undergo 
this  sad  and  disastrous  revolution;  for  he  believed,  when- 
ever that  should  take  place,  not  only  the  liberties  of  this 
country,  but  the  best  and  brightest  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world,  would  be  destroyed  forever. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  sud,  that  he  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate  to  say  a  word,  to  correct  some  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Bbowh.]  Sir,  said  Mr.  F.,  I  must  have  been  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  stating  my  views,  when  the  Senator  under- 
stands me  to  have  compared  our  Government  with  the 
Roman  provinces.  So  far  from  this,  I  did,  in  very  explicit 
terms,  refer  to  Rome  by  way  of  grateful  contrast,  not  of 
parallel;  and  urged,  that  it  was  because  we  were  not  con- 
auered  provinces,but  a  Union  of  free  and  co-equal  States; 
that  it  was  because  ours  was  a  peace  and  not  a  war  spirit, 
that  1  would  retreat  from  a  custom-house  on  land  to  a 
custom-house  on  the  water;  that  from  a  real  tenderness  of 
shedding  a  brother's  blood,  I  would  go  back  to  the  very 
wall  and  never  strike,  until  forbearance  should  itself  be- 
come treason. 

Again,  sir,  I  was  quite  as  unfortunate  with  the  honora- 
ble Senator,  when  he  ascribes  to  me  the  notion  that  our 
constitution  was  the  production  of  the  people  in  the  ag- 
gregate. I  too  well  knew  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  to 
contend  for  such  an  absurdity.  In  adopting  the  constitu* 
tion,  it  was  insisted  that  the  people  acted  in  separate 
communities,  and  for  the  palpable  reason  that  they  ex- 
isted in  separate  communibes.  But,  sir,  as  -matter  of  ar> 
gument,  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  so  far  as  concerned 
Uie  character  of  the  instrument,  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
or  the  nature  of  the  Government  created  by  it,  it  was 
altogether  immaterial  whether  the  popular  will  was  ascer- 
tained by  distinct  communities,  or  by  a  reference  to  some 
aggregate  expression  of  that  will.  That,  even  g^nting 
the  largest  demands  of  the  gentiemen  who  press  uie  pre- 
tensions of  State  sovereignty,  it  would  not  in  any  measure 
impair  the  8trenf;th  of  the  proposition  that  maintains  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  General  Government,  by  the 
nature  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  grant  That,  in 
either  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  still  turn  to  the  con- 
stitution as  the  best  expounder  of  itself;  and  if  the  dele- 
gation has  there  been  made,  why,  sir,  the  character  of  the 
Karty  to  it  cannot  affect  the  grant.  After  all  our  specu- 
itions,  we  are  constrained  in  the  end  to  inquire  what  are 
the  attributes  with  which  the  constitution  invests  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

One  word,  sir,  on  another  part  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  It  regards  an  opinion  that  the  aspiring 
ambition  of  State  sovereignty  led  to  collision  under  the 
confederation,  and  probably  produced  much  of  more  re- 
cent excitements.  This  opinion,  said  Mr.F.,  is  not  mine, 
it  belongs  to  history.  No  political  view  had  been  taken 
of  the  embairassments  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
years  of  our  national  existence,  that  fkiled  to  percme  in 
this  ambition  among  the  State  sovereignties  a  very  fruit- 
ful source  of  our  difficulties.  Sir,  from  the  very  nature 
of  man,  this  must  be  so.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
jealousies  would  spring  up  between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  Each  moved  in  a  sphere  of  power; 
and  we  know  the  constant  tendency  of  power  to  be  thirst- 
ing after  greater  measures,  and  to  muntain  a  sleepless 
watchfulness  towards  all  competitors.  TMfe  vigilance  is 
salutary ,*when  controlled  by  prudence  and  principle!  I 


« 


hope  never  to  see  it  relaxed  either  by  the  States  or  the 
United  States.  It  will  preserve  the  functions  of  both  in 
their  healthful  action. 

I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  opinion  of 
State  aspirings  is  not  so  untenable  as  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator deemed;  and  from  the  senntiveness  with  which  he 
has  met  the  remark,  I  must  think  that  it  has  struck  not 
very  far  from  the  head  of  the  nail. 

Mr.  HOLMES,  of  Maine,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
moved  an  adjournment. 

TUXSDAT,    FlBBVAmV   5. 

THE  REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  HOLMES  rose  to  address  the  Senate.  Without 
preface,  he  began  by  reading  the  following  extracts  of  a 
speech,!  from  a  volume  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  the  reporter  has  been  lucky  enough  to  find  by 
seeking  for: 

"  Gentlemen  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  denouncing 
"  laws  as  unconstitutional.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
"  those  gentlemen  who  regard  their  reputation  as  correct 
"  lawyers,  would  have  deliberated  before  they  decided. 
**  At  least  it  was  hoped,  that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  tri- 
"  bunal  competent  to  decide  this  Question,  and  that  very 
**  speedily,  gentlemen,  instead  of  threatening  to  legislate 
**  against  the  legislation  of  Congress,  would  have  taken 
*'  the  means  to  have  a  decision  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
« States.  Are  they  afraid  to  trust  the  federal  judges? 
"  Do  these  gentlemen  lack  wisdom  and  integrity  r  Or  is 
« it  this  wisdom  and  integrity  which  they  arc  afraid  of  ^ 
**  The  embargo  was  a  measure  called  for  by  both  par- 
ties; and  the  people  had  rather  b^ar  it,  hard  as  it  is, 
than  that  their  enemy  should  be  fed.  But  gentlemen 
*'  threaten  legislative  interference:  and  are  ^hey  prepar- 
"  ed  for  this?  They  mean,  surely,  by  a  State  law,  to  repeal 
'*  the  embargo  and  enforce  the  repeal  against  the  officers 
"  of  the  General  Government.  This  is  coming  out.  If 
<*they  are  in  earnest,  I  like  this.  You  have  talked  long 
••enougfh.  We  beg^n  to  doubt  your  nerve.  Your  rich 
"men  have  probably  made  up  their  minds,  as  well  as 
**  those  of  desperate  fortunes.  They  probably  under- 
*<  stand  the  meaning  of  the  word  revolution.  They  have 
**  probably  thought  where  they  shall  be  when  the  wheel 
••stops."* 

This,  said  Mr.  H.,  is  from  a  speech  of  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  made  nineteen  years  ago.  I 
knew  him  well,  sir;  perhaps  not  so  well  as  I  ought  o 
have  done;  but  I  know  that  his  sentiments  were  then 
mine.  Upon  these  principles  I  came  into  public  life,  and 
with  them  I  will  go  out  of  it.  There  is  no  mystery  or 
concealment  about  them.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  what  the  speech  meant.  He  who  made  it  was  a  man 
who  spoke  rig^)t  on,  and  generally  called  things  by  their 
right  names.  These  principles  were  mine,  sir,  twent}'- 
five  years  agfo,  and  they  have  continued  to  be  so  ever 
since.  I  have  g^ne  on  in  the  same  way  of  reasoning  and 
acting  to  this  dav.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  I  have  waked 
up  and  found  toat  I  had  a  strange  bed-fellow ;  but,  if  so, 
he  has  crept  into  my  bed,  and  not  I  into  his. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bibb  and  Mr.  Bbowh,]  had  both 
intimated  that  they  are  members  of  the  great  republicsn 
party.  Mr?  H.  said  he  hoped  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
mtimate,  by  this,  that  others,  who  disagree  with  them  on 
the  question  now  before  the  Senate,  do  not  belong  to  the 
republican  party.     The  principles  which  he  had  just 

*  Extracted  from  the  speech  of  John  HoLxts,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1614. 
See  Niles's  Register,  vol.  5.  sup.  p.  180. 
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quoted,  at  least,  were  thought  republican  when  delivered, 
by  the  republican  minority  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, snd  approved  as  such  by  the  republican  majori- 
ty here.  These  were  the  principles,  he  repeated,  on 
which  he  came  into  public  Hfe,  and  on  which  he  intended 
to  go  out  of  it. 

Mr.  U.  said  he  had  hoped  that,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  here,  there  would  have  been  no  allusion  to  the 
old  parties  and  party  devices.  He  regretted  there  had 
been  any.  But  since  they  had  been  alluded  to,  he  would 
say,  that  if  his  principles,  advanced  in  1814,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  that  tliere  is  a  supreme  tribunal 
that  has  a  right  to  decide  definitively  ana  effectively  all 
questions  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  Governments,  are  not  republican  now,  they 
were  not  then,  atid  the  administration  tliat  carried  on  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  not  a  republican  administra- 
tion. If  the-  arguments  of  the  honorable  Senators  were 
to  prevail  with  him,  they  would  but  convince  him  of  his 
having  been  under  a  strong  delusion.  He  had  thought, 
all  along,  that  this  Government  was  a  monument  of  human 
wisdom;  he  had  admired  its  strength  and  its  beauty,  and 
its  foundations  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  But  now, 
it  seemed,  from  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  that  he  had 
labored  under  an  hallucination,  and  that  what  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  stable  Government  was  a  crumbling  mass, 
tottering  to  its  ruin,  falling  apart  under  its  own  cumbrous 
weight.  Under  the  influence  of  such  representations,  he 
said,  he  felt  gloomy  and  heavy  of  heart.  Have  1,  said 
he,  been  deluded  or  not  in  this  matter?  Is  there  any  ef- 
fective power  in  tliis  Government  to  maintain  itself,  or  is 
it  to  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  its  members?  This 
was  the  question  now  to  be  decided^  he  regretted  the 
necessity  of  trying  it  at  this  time,  but  it  could  not  be 
avoided. 

Before  he  proceeded  further,  Mr.  H.  said  he  must  re- 
quest the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wii^civs]  to 
exonerate  him  from  the  charge,  in  supporting  the  bill 
which  that  gentleman  had  brought  in,  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  following  too  obsequiously  in  the  train  of  the  Exe- 
cutive recommendations.     He  should  expect  from  the 
liberality  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  he  would  give 
him  an  official  certificate  uiat  he  had  not  heretofore  too 
zealously  supported  the  present  administration.    He  (Mr. 
H.)  had  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  no  great  affection  for  hirn;  not, 
perhaps,  so  much,  for  instance,  as  ought  to  exist  between 
a  man  and  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows;  and  per- 
haps (said  Mr.   H.)  upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  much 
love  lost  between  us.    But,  sir,  I  do  love  my  country; 
and  since  she  has,  against  my  will,  made  him  her  agent 
to  execute  the  laws,  I  am  disposed,  though  I  may  regret 
the  exigency,  to  give  him  all  the  power  that  is  necessary 
to  carry  that  purpose  into  effect.    It  was  my  wish  to  have 
conferred  the  trust  which  he  holds  elsewhere;  upon  one 
who,  when  he  got  power,  would  nbt  stretch  it  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  it;  but  the  people  had  made  another  the 
executor  of  the  laws:  and,  if  not  he,  who  is  to  execute 

f  the  laws?  I  repel  the  suggestion,  (said  Mr.  H.^  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes,  that,  because  I  maintam  that 
the  laws  are  to  be  executed,  I  have  turned  about,  or 
changed  my  principles. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  U.  said)  had 
spoken  very  well  of  the  principle  of  the  military  being 
always  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.  Mr.  H.  agreed 
vith  him  most  cordially.  But  when  the  civil  authority 
itself  is  rensted,  to  call  the  m'ditary  to  its  aid  is  defending 
and  maintaining  the  civil  authority.  The  authority  of  the 
XJnited  States  (said  he)  is  that  which  we  represent  here; 
and,  if  it  be  resisted  by  any  spurious  authority,  it  is  then 
our  duty  to  sustain  it  by  whatever  measures  may  be  ne- 
cenary.  In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  same  gen- 
tkman,  whether  the  Senate  were  willing  to  extend  the 


executive  power,  Mr.  H.  said,  that  the  great  danger  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  was  its  irrespon- 
sibility; and  it  would  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  matter 
of  removals  and  appointments  to  office,  when  he  and  his 
friends,  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  by  construc- 
tion of  the  executive  power,  were  desirous,  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  his  friends,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the'  removal  of  competent  officers,  they 
were  not  permitted  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  his  friends  to  do  so,  because,  forsooth,  the  President, 
in  removing  them,  had  acted  upon  his  high  responsibility. 
It  was  not  a  little  singular  that  those,  who  then  contended 
that  the  President  was  subject  to  no  responsibility  but 
his  own  unbounded  discretion,  should  now  be  found 
trembling  with  apprehension  at  the  idea  of  trusting  him 
with  any  discretion  whatever. 

Without  further  prehminary,  Mr.  H.  said,  he^would 
come  to  the  question  in  controversy,  which  he  considered 
to  be  this,  and  plainly  this:  In  the  conflict  of  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  single  State,  who  is  the 
final  and  effectual  umpire?  What  authority  can  decide 
when  these  disagree,  and  make  its  decision  effectual? 
Had  he  stated  the  question  fairly  ?  Yes,  he  said,  that 
question  must  come,  and  there  was  no  going  between  it; 
no  intermediate  course  by  which  it  could  oe  escaped. 
The  constitution  has  established  no  umpire  for  such  a 
case;  and,  when  the  conflict  costes,  the  question  must  be 
decided,  who  is  the  final  power  to  judge  it?  My  ground 
is,  then,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  this  power  must  of  necessity  be 
vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  not  in 
the  Executive,  but  in  the  whole  Government;  and  that  it 
must  have  the  power  to  execute  its  decisions,  or  else  it  is  a 
nullity.  How  then  did  the  case  now  stand?  The  power 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  lay  imposts, 
it  was  well  known,  was  an  exclusive  power.  The  States 
were^prohibited  the  exercise  of  it  without ,the  assent  of 
Congress.  If  the  power  exists  at  all,  it  is  exclusive  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Now,  he  asked, 
the  power  being  granted  to  the  United  States  and  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  can  the  States  control  the  exerdse 
of  it?  Mr.  H.  went  on  to  argue  that  it  could  not  be  a 
concurrent  power.  Nor  could  it  be  an  alternate  power,  that 
may  be  exercised  either  by  tiie  Genenil  or  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. Suppose,  he  said,  that  the  United  States  were 
to  arrest  a  man  for  treason,  convict  and  haiig  him  for  re- 
sisting the  laws,  it  would  be  a  very  useless  thing  for  a 
State  Government  to  take  up  the  case,  and  determine  to 
un-hangthe  man;  at  least,  if  they  did,  it  would  be  of  very 
little  use  to  the  dead  man.  The  power,  being  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  must  be  an  exclusive  pow- 
er, the  exercise  of  which  no  State  had  a  right  to  obstruct. 
Now,  said  Mr.  H.,  comes  the  issue.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  passed  certain  revenue  laws;  they 
have  been  acted  upon,  adjudged  to  be  constitutional,  and 
have  been  executed  by  the  Executive.  South  Carolina 
says  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  has  paased'laws  intend- 
ea  to  repeal  them  or  make  them  inoperative  within  her 
limits.  The  Question,  then,  has  arisen,  shall  the  laws 
of  South  Carolina  succeed,  or  those  of  the  United  States? 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  doctrine  of  peaceable 
nullification  of  the  laws,  Mr.  H.  said  he  would  see  if  he 
could  not  understand  some  of  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  advanced  in  regard  to>  social  and  political  compacts. 
If  he  understood  gentlemen,  their  meaning  was  that  aso- 
cial compact  is  one  which  may  be  enforced;  a  political 
compact  one  which  may  or  may  not  be  enforced.  To  be 
a  little  more  explicit,  he  must  g«  back  to  his  schoolboy 
days  for  an  analogous  distinction — ^that  between  perfect 
and  imperfect  obligations.  Those  who  have  read  Vatlcl 
and  Paley  know  that  a  perfect  obligation  must  be  enforc- 
ed, and  an  imperfect  obligation  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
formed, at  pleasure.  The  only  question  to  be  determined 
isy  whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  the 
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one  or  the  other  of  these.  I  insist,  said  Mr.  H.,  upon  its 
obligatory  character,  and  fts  power  of  enforcing  its  own 
authority;  tliat  it  is  a  perfect  compact,  a  social  compact, 
as  gentlemen  call  it.  My  sylloeism,  then,  is  this:  tliat  a 
penect  obligation  may  be  enforced  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  compact;  that  the  United  States'  consti- 
tution  is  a  perfect  obligation;  and  that  it  may,  therefore, 
be  enforced  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  compact.  If 
I  do  not  prove  all  this,  sir,  then  my  doctrine  must  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Now,  sir,  here  is  a  case.  The  United  States  passed 
certain  revenue  laws,  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
annuls.  If  the  United  States  have  the  power  to  pass  the 
revenue  laws^^the  nullifying'  taws  are  nullified.  The  mi- 
nor, in  this  proposition,  depends  upon  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  the  constitution  arose.  He  should 
attempt  to  show,  first,  that  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  adopting  the  constitution,  had  power  to  g^nt  to  a 
General  Government  the  right  of  ultimate  decision;  sec- 
ond, that  the  States  intended  to  do  it;  third,  that  they 
did  it;  and,  fourth,  that  they  hare  always  since  acted 
up  to  this  intention.  He  would  pledge  himself  to  make 
these  propositions,  if  he  could.  ll¥hat  is  sovereignty? 
There  is  but  one  absolute  sovereig'h — the  Sovereign  of 
the  Ontverse.  No  State  is  sovereign,  except  in  respect 
to  other  States.  £very  nation  that  governs  itself,  under 
what  form  soever,  without  dependence  on  a  foreign  pow- 
er, is  sovereign.  Can  the  Government  enforce  obliga- 
tions upon  the  people  of  this  Union?  When  sovereignty 
is  vested,  it  is  vested  with  the  right  to  govern  the  people 
over  whom  it  acts.  If  the  people  disposed  of  a  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  a  certain  body  of  men,  they  made  a 
grant  at  will,  which  they  can  resume  whenever  they 

I)lease.  The  grant  to  a  certun  body  of  men  of  exclusive 
egtslative,  judicial,  and  executive  power,  is  a  g^nt  at 
will,  according  to  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
power  that  gives  the  sovereignty  can  take  it  back;  but 
where  several  States  concur  to  grant  a  sovereignty  for 
the  common  benefit,  two  or  tliree  of , the  parties  cannot 
withdraw  it  withotit  the  assent  of  the  whole.  He  did  not 
care  whether  the  States  or  the  people  made  the  grant. 

The  inquiry  whether  the  States  or  the  people  made  the 
grant  is  entirely  beside  the  question.  Suppose  Great 
Britain  made  the  constitution  for  us.  The  question  would 
be,  what. is  it^  Does  it  vest  in  the  United  States  sove- 
reign powers,  whether  expressly,  or  by  implication? 
That  the  powers  given  by  the  constitution  are  sovereign, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  powers  to  make  peace  and  war, 
to  coin  money,  &c.  are  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Two 
or  roofe  States  may  gnnt  to  a  common  Government  all 
their  legislative,  jumcial,  and  executive  powers.  This 
would  be  a  grant  of  their  whole  sovereignty.  Cohse- 
quently,  they  might  grant  certain  defined  powers,  and 
this  would  be  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  Uieir  sovereignty. 
Those  principles  by  no  means  admit  the  inference  that 
the  people  of  a  State  may  reserve  federal  sovereignty. 
Two  or  more  States,  then,  as  they  have  the  power,  may 
vest  in  a  common  Government  the  right  to  define  its  own 
limits.  He  would  admit  that  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  could  decide,  the  Government  would  become  con- 
solidated. But  that  consolidation,  in  this  case,  would  re- 
sult in  despotism,  he  would  not  admit.  The  federal  pow- 
er, so  far  from  tending  to  consolidation,  held  the  popular 
power  in  check. 

This  was  a  most  happy  frame  of  Government,  llie 
popular  power  held  the  federal  power  in  check,  and  the 
federal  power  checked  the  popular  power.  He  need  not 
go  beyond  these  walls  for  an  illustration  of  this  position. 
Can  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  States,  as  States,  carry  a 
measure?  Certainly  not.  Look  at  tlie  facts  of  the  case. 
He  would  illustrate  it  by  a  few  examples.  Fourteen 
States  of  this  Union,  in  population  a  little  above  one-fourth 


of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  can  defcit 
any  measure  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thirteen 
States,  in  population  somewhat  below  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  tlie  United  States,  or  even  twelve 
Stales,  M'lth  a  population  but  a  little  above  one-third  of  the 
whole,  may  defeat  any  federal  law.  How,  then,  can  the 
popular  branch  carry  any  measure  they  please,  and  pro- 
duce a  consolidatioii  of  power?  But  this  was  not  all.  Thir- 
teen States  could  always  check  the  whole  popular  power 
in  the  appointment  of  judges,  for  the  judges  were  creat- 
ed by  the  federative  power.  The  States, .  too,  were  rep- 
resented in  the  electoral  colleges.  No  Cvovemmcnt  un- 
der heaven  was  so  capable  as  this  is  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  If  each  State  had  an  equal  vote, 
the  Government  would  be  merely  federative;  and  if  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  had  all  the  legislative  power, 
the  Government  would  be  consolidated;  but  it  was  nei- 
ther federative  nor  consolidated.  The  federative  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  popular  power  in  the  House,  checked 
each  other,  and  there  was  a  third  compound  power  in  the 
Executive  which  checked  both.  Never  was  power  in  any 
Government  so  well  balanced.  Yet  we  are  told  that  we 
must  go  beyond  this  power,  to  ascertain  whether  State 
rights  have  been  violated  here  or  not. 

Having  shown  that  the  States  could  form  just  such  a 
Government  as  we  have,  the  next  question  Was,  did 
tliey  design  to  form  it?  If  they  did  not,  then  they  de- 
ceived the  people,  or  the  people  deceived  thcmsdves. 
What  was  toe  old  confederation  called  ?  *'Alea^e  of 
perpetual  union,"  not  a  Government.  The  constitution 
was  called  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  that  is,  s 
constitution  of  Government.  Bach  State,  under  the  old 
confederation,  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence; and  every  |>ower,  jurisdiction,  and  right, 
which  is  not  by  the  confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  Stages  in  Congress  assembled.  Under  the 
constitution,  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respeetivelvy  or  to  the 
people.  The  old  confederation  had  legislative  bat  not 
executive  and  judicial  power.  He  appealed  to  gentlemen 
to  say  whether  the  constitution  was  fornned  for  any  other 
purpose  but  to  create  a  sovereign  power.  It  bestowed 
on  the  General  Government  all  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty, and  it  begins,  *<  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  petfect  Union,"  &.c. 

Mr.  H.  then  compared  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  tliat  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  show 
that,  in  title,  and  in  the  clauses  conferring  judicial,  exe- 
cutive, and  legislative  power,  they  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance, and  had  the  same  object  in  view— -the  creation  of 
a  sovereignty.  In  each  case,  the  framers  seemed  to 
think  they  were  doing  the  same  sort  of  business;  making 
a  compulsory  power  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitution.  Was  it  to  be  believed  uiat  the 
State  constitutions  were  to  be  enforced,  and  tlie  federal 
constitution  to  be  observed  or  not,  at  pleasure?  The 
constitution  of  South  Carolina  is  the  Government  of 
South  Carolina,  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  in  tlic 
constitution  of  the  United  States  which  autliorizes  the 
supposition  that  laws  made  by  the  United  States  can  be 
resisted  by  any  other  power.  The  presumption  is,  that 
the  same  power  which  has  legislative  authority  has  also 
the  authority  of  adjudication;  and  that  the  same  Govern- 
ment that  makes  the  laws  can  alone  repeal  them;  snd, 
further,  that  even  the  same  branch  of  the  Government 
which  makes  can  unmake  a  law,  unless  otherwise  provid- 
ed for.  In  the  case  of  war  and  peace,  a  peace  may  be 
made  by  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
though,  to  declare  war,  the  whole  concurrent  legislative 
authority  is  necessar}*.  Ordinai'ily,  the  power  that  makes 
is  Uie  only  power  that  can  repeal  a  Uw.     Would  it  not  be 
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an  anomaly  in  legislation,  if  one  power  could  make  a  law, 
and  a  portion  of  that  power  repeal  it?  South  Carolina  is 
but  one  of  the  family,  but  seeks  to  control  the  whole* 
like  the*  old  lady  in  Dr.  Franklin's  story,  she  does  not 
know  how  it  happens  tliat,  in  all  the  family  quarrels,  she 
is  always  right  and  the  rest  are  always  wrong.  We  have 
a  Legislature,  an  Executive,  and  a  Supreme  Court;  all 
exercising  supreme  authority.  If  we  had  need  of  more 
positive  proof  that  these  powers  are  supreme,  we  have  it  in 
the  lact  that  all  State  umcers  are  sworn  to  support  them, 
and  the  State  judges  are  hound  thereby,  in  contravention 
of  State  laws  anu  constitutions.  Every  judge  in  South 
Carolina  must  swear  this,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance. 
The  design  of  the  Iramers  of  the  constitution  was  to 
make  a  common  sovereignty,  as  we  find  by  looking  back 
to  ^eir  correspondence.  Under  the  confederation,  the 
States  were  pares,  and  there  was  no  power  to  compel  a 
refractory  State  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union.  Theh* 
whole  object  was  to  get  this  compulsory  power.  Every 
thing  els^  was  right,  except  the  means  of  protecting  the 
common  interests. 

The  design  of  the  great  founder  of  our  Government 
was  apparent  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Great  Britain,  in 
which  be  says,  *'  they  (the  people)  see  the  necessity  of 
a  ^neral  controlling  power,  and  are  addressing  their  re- 
spective Assemblies  to  grant  it  to  Congress."  Again  he 
says,  <*  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  long  exist  as  a  nation, 
without  lodging  somewhere  a  power  which  will  pervade 
the  whole  Union,  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority 
of  the  State  Governments  extends  over  the  several  States." 
We  see  that  he  believed  this  controlling  power  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  independence. 

Having  considered,  continued  Mr.  U.,  whether  this  pow- 
er could  be  and  was  intended  to  be  granted,  it  remained 
with  him  to  inquire  next,  whether,  in  fact,  it  was  granted. 
This  was  a  constitutional  Government,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  sovereign  as  far  as  to  all  powers  delegated  to  it.  This 
was  the  general  understanding  of  the  people;  and  the 
idea  of  nullification  and  reserved  rights  was  almost  every 
where  ridiculed  by  them.  In  a  Tennessee  newspaper  he 
had  seen  a  story  which  he  would  relate.  A  law  of  that 
State  respecting  marria^,  required  the  publication  of 
the  baniis  some  time  previous  to  the  marriage.  The  time 
appeared,  too,  very  long  to  one  individual,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  law  and  set  himself  down  on  his  re- 
served rights.  The  law  did  not  prohibit  marriaee,  which 
would  be  flatly  unconstitutional,  but  it  delayed  it,  and 
therefore  was  m  a  measure  unconstitutional.  He  accord- 
ingly nullified  and  disobeyed  the  law.  If  we  refer  to  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  they  have  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty: they  were  the  powers  of  taxation,  war,  treaties, 
coin,  commerce,  domain,  allegiance,  (viz.  treason,)  and 
naturalization. 

What  attribute  of  sovereigntv  was  mora  essential  than 
the  right,  in  some  manner,  to  determine  definitively  and 
effectually  its  own  limits^  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Hr.  Bias]  said,  as  he  understood  him,  (he  was  sorty 
that  he  was  not  present  to  say  whether  correctly  or  not,) 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  judge  only  in  judicial  cases, 
and  not  in  political  cases.  But  were  not  controversies 
between  States  political  cases? 

The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law,  arising, 
&€.,  and  the  cases  are  describedi  one  case  mentioned  is 
that  of  controversies  between  States.  A  sovereign  State, 
it  is  sud,  must  not  be  drawn  to  tlie  feet  of  the  Federal 
Government{  but  in  ^a  case  involving.political  power,  the 
Supreme  Court  must  adjudicate  upon  it  What  case  con- 
troverted between  States  was  not  a  political  case,  except 
those  merely  of  meum  and  tuum?  Questions  arising  rela- 
tive to  foreign  ambassadors  are  also  political  cases. 

The  power  might  "^e  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the 
States,  but  it  was  essential  to  the  General  Government, 
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and  was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  framers.  The  large 
and  proud  States  migfht  seek,  with  more  confidence 
than  the  smaller  and  weaker  States,  to  destroy  this  power. 
How  would  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  fare  if  the  Gen- 
eral Government  could  not  protect  iheur  rights  in  contro- 
versies with  more  powerful  neighbors?  He  should  think 
that  no  small  State  would  ever  consent  to  this  doctrine. 

No,  sir,  it  is  the  rock  of  their  political  salvation.  He 
would  warn  them  to  ding  to  it.  Whenever  the  ju^ciaiy 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  deciding  controver- 
sies between  the  United  States  and  a  State,  the  great 
States  would  eat  up  the  little  ones;  gentlemen  might  de- 
pend upon  it.  All  the  quarrels  between  the  Genend  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  had  originated  with  the 
large  States.  The  State  of  Virginia,  in  1798,  passed  her 
famous  reselutions,  g^ing  a  great  length;  a  little  too  far; 


g 
travelling  in  the  road  of  nullification.  What  did  Massa- 
chusetts say  on  that  occasion?  L^^^*®  ^^'  H.  read  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  State  or  Massachusetts  relating 
\fi  the  proceedings  of  Virginia.] 

Pennsylvania  mid  a  dispute  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Olmstead  case.  Well,  Penn- 
wlvania  is  a  large  State;  she  kicked  up  her  heels,  and 
there  was  an  application  made  to  the  military  power. 
Gen.  Bright, 


((, 


-With  his  ten  thousand  men. 


<*  March'd  up  the  hill,  and  then  mareh'd  down  sgatn. 


n 


The  marshal  very  peaceably  executed  liis  preoepti. 
Then  that  State  applied  to  the  other  States,  saying  ttiat 
there  must  be  some  other  tribunal  to  decide  cases  of  this 
description,  instead  of  the  federal  court.  Virginia  re- 
plied that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  the  con- 
stituted tribunal,  and  that  no  better  could  be  found.  How 
did  Massachusetts  act  during  the  time  that  the  embargo 
law  was  in  force  ?  She  was  lor  declaring  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  really  did  so.  Pennsylvania  and  Ylrginia 
joined  in  Uiat  opinion.  The  large  States  were  always 
troublesome  to  manage .  They  would  wax.  faint  and 
kick. 

It  was  beKeved  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  that 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  the  larger  States  impos- 
ing upon  the  smaller,  and  therefore  made  it  a  tint  qua 
non  that  in  the  Senate  each  State  should  be  represented 
eauaUy.  What  would  New  Jersey  do  in  a  controversy 
with  New  York?  Though  she  might  have  with  her  tal* 
ents  sQch  as  we  had  seen  exhibited  here  in  this  debate,  she 
would  be  oblii^  to  yield.  If  there  were  no  supreme 
tribunal,  the  rich  and  powerful  States  would  oppress  the 
smaller,  who  would  stand  no  chance  with  them.  The 
htfge  ones  would  eat  up  the  small  ones.  How  would  it 
be  with  respect  to  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  if  there  was 
no  common  tribunal?  Little  Delawsre  would  fight  hard* 
but  in  vain.  How  would  it  be  with  Rhode  Island  and  Mas* 
sachusetts?  The  small  State  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  large  one. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  had  said  that 
no  process  could  be  devised  to  compel  a  sovereign  State 
to  yield  to  the  judgment  given  in  favor  of  another  sove- 
reign State.  He  though  he  was  lawyer  enough  to  devise 
a  process  to  make  Massachusetts  come  into  court  and  an- 
swer to  Rhode  Island.  [Here  Mr.  H.  named  the  various 
processes  that  would  be  necessary  to  effect  that  object^ 
Yes,  he  could  put  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  such 
a  position,  that,  if  Massachusetts  were  to  attempt  to  dis- 
turb her,  she  might  double  her  fist  and  say,  **  Touch  ma 
if  you  dare!"  In  giving  this  great  power,  he  admitted 
there  is  much  dange%  but  not  so  much  as  may  appear  at 
first  sight. 

The  power  must  be  vested  somewhere,  and  where  else 
can  it  be  vested?  If  we  give  any  power  at  all,  we  must 
give  as  much  as  is  given  in  this  bill.  It  was  a  high-handed 
power,  he  admitted,  but  not  more  high-handed  than  the 
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power  assumed  by[a  8Ute  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Legislative  power  was  not  in  so  mucii 
d&nfl^^r  of  being  abused  as  was  power  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  This  bill  gave  to  the  President  all  the 
power  which  the  circumstances  exacted,  but  it  gave  him 
no  more.  He  was  never  too  much  disposed  to  give  power 
to  a  President,  and  to  this  President  he  would  not  give  it 
quite  so  soon  as  he  would  to  any  other.  The  remedy 
against  the  abuse  of  power  was  here;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Government  itself.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  only  elected  for  two  years,  when  they  must  be  ac- 
countable to  their  constituents.  Senators  are  elected  for 
six  years,  when  they  must  answer  to  their  States  for  the 
share  they  have  taken  in  the  federal  administration.  In 
both  branches  there  is  an  equal  responsibility  to  the  body 
politic.  The  President  himself  is  also  responsible  to  the 
people,  acting  tlirougih  their  representatives;  and  in  cbn- 
sequence  of  these  securities,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of 
power  was  very  much  diminished.  After  all,  if  a  State 
conceived  itself  to  be  injured  by  any  abuse  of  power,  4t 
had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  could  apply  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Then,  after  that,  came  the  last  remedy — revolutioti . 
If  the  whole  people  were  so  depraved,  so  corrupt,  and 
so  bent  on  oppression,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  re- 
dress, then  the  only  remedy  was  revolution.  But  the 
gentleipan  from  Kentucky  had  put  an  extreme  case,  a 
case  which  was  not  even  to  be  supposed;  one  which  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  never  had  contemplated;  but 
still,  if  such  case  should  ever  occur,  then  the  remedy 
must  be  revolution.  It  bad  been  said  there  was  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  investment  of  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
when  the  gentlemen  who  made  tliis  observation  were 
stickling  against  giving  the  President  these  powers,  after 
what  they  had  done  in  former  instances,  they  were  strain- 
ing at  a  griat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

If  the  people  made  the  constitution,  or  if  they  adopt- 
ed it,  the  secession  of  a  State  was,  in  his  opinion,  impos- 
sible, because  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  under 
that  constitution,  are  binding  on  every  cititen  of  every 
State.  All  owe  allegiance  to  tlie  United  States.  How 
was  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  go  off,  to  secede?  He 
mif^ht  go  and  expatriate  himself,  but  he  could  not  go 
off,  and  yet  remain  in  the  Union;  he  could  not  remain 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  be 
out  of  the  operation  of  the  federal  power.  He  might  go 
away  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  but  he  could 
not  otherwise  secede.  And  the  States  stood  in  the  same 
condition.  Both  States  and  individuab  stood  on  the  same 
ground.  If  he  was  not  right  in  his  conviction  that  the 
ultimate  determination  of  power  was  in  the  United  States, 
he  would  ask — where  is  it?  It  is  somewhere.  Where? 
If  there  be  no  power  any  where,  why  then  it  existed 
nowhere,  and  the  question  could  not  be  decided.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  insisted  that  the  power  did 
not  enst,  although  it  was  right  before  his  eyes.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  a  man  to  assume  his  conclusions  first, 
and  to  look  for  his  premises  afterwards.  But  it  must 
liave  been  bard  work  for  the  gentleman  io  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  power  which  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
There  are  sectarians  of  all  kinds,  who  lay  down  their  con- 
clusions first,  and  then  look  about  for  their  premises  to 
sustain  them.  There  was  a  preacher  of  that  kind  in  his 
section  of  the  countiy,  who  would  always  beg^n  with  his 
conclusions,  and  work  up  to  his  premises.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  took  for  bis  text  a  sentence  of  Thomas,  and  en- 
deavored to  expound  it  on  his  old  principle.     He  labored 


him,  and  to  suggest  that  he  seemed  to  have  boggled  a 
little  in  his  discourse,  and  was  qot  quite  so  lucid  as  usual. 
Why,  said  he,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  very  excellent  ar- 
gument, a  very  good  argument,  indeed,  from  my  text; 
but  between  you  and  me,  I  would  rather  Thomas  had 
never  said  it  So  it  was,  he  presumed,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky:  that  gentleman  was  so  perplexed  by 
the  reading  of  the  constitution,  that  he  wished  the  con- 
stitution had  never  said  it. 

Suppose  that  the  Federal  Government  were  to  permit 
South  Carolina  to  carry  her  point,  and  to  have  things  just 
as  she  desired.     The  principle  being  extended  thus  far, 
where  would  the  Government  stop  ?     South  Carorina,  he 
would  suppose,  had  made  her  regulations  to  admit  goods 
into  her  ports  without  the  payment  of  duty.    In  reference 
to  commercial  advantage,  this  would  at  once  destroy  the 
equalitv  between  the  States.     South  Carolina  would  ez> 
clusively  enjoy  tlie  benefit  of  this  regulation,  to  the  in- 
jury of  all  the  others.    On  this  principle  any  State  may 
nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.     Suppose  that  Rhode 
Island  had  adopted  a  provision  that  no  law  of  the  United 
States  which  did  not  adopt  the  principle  of  the  protective 
system  should  be  considered  as  constitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principle  of  protection  is  recognised 
by  the  constitution.     She  has  the  same  right  as  South 
Carolina  to  adopt  nullification.     And  suppose  that  South 
Carolina  should  declare  that  no  law  should  be  constitu- 
tional which  adopted  the  principle  of  protection.    These 
conflicting  opinions  of  tlie  States  would  place  the  Fede- 
ral Government  in  a  position  where' its  action  is  sure  to 
be  wrong.     If  a  law  should  be  passed  to  protect  g^ods, 
South  Carolina  would  oppose  it.     If  any  such  law  should 
be  repealed,  the  repeal  would  be  opposed  in  Rhode 
Island.     Each  State  would  seat  herself  on  her  reserved 
rights,  and  would  set  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment at  defiance.     So,  if  the  State  of  Misaseippi  sbouM 
take  it  into  her  head  to  seat  herself  on  her  reserved  rights 
in  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  she  might  defy  the  United  States  with  the  same 
propriety.      Suppose  that  Indiana    was    to  adopt  the 
principle  that  had  been  already  by  some,  that  she  bad  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  public  lands  within  her  limits;  and, 
acting  on  that  opinion,  was  to  pass  a  law  declaring  that 
none  of  the  titles  granted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  good.     She,  seating  herself  on  her  reserved 
rights,  might  also  cause  some  trouble  and  confusion. 

Again:  suppose  that  the  State  of  Maine  should  assert 
that  all  the  fisheries  on  her  coast  belong  exclusively  to 
her,  and  that  the  vessels  of  no  other  State  have  a  right  to 
fish  there;  and,  further,  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  insist,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  every 
man  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  that  no 
law,  no  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
could  sanction  slavery,  and  should  proceed  accordingly 
to  oppose  the  laws  on  this  subject.  He  (Mr.  H.)  would 
ask  gentlemen  to  apply  this  doctrine  that  a  State  can  de- 
cide for  itself^  and  nullify  a  law  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
stitution, and  leave  them  to  say  in  what  a  situation  they 
would  find  themselves.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  disturb 
that  delicate  question,  nor  to  provoke  any  discussion  from 
gentlemen  whose  situation  rendered  the'm  so  sensitive  on 
tae  subject. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  not  to  hold  together,  he  would 
ask  in  what  condition  the  slave-holding  States  would  be? 
It  is  not  a  very  eas^  thing  to  prove  that  a  State  has  a  right 
to  judge  for  itself  how  far  it  is  bound  to  obedience,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  individuals  have  not  that  right: 
two  cases  running  parallel  to  each  other.     Was  he  (Mr. 


on  for  some  time,  becoming  more  and  more  perplexed  ;H.)  to  reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  he,  as  a  cozninu- 
as  he  proceeded,  and  concluding  in  the  midst- of  mist  and;  nity  belonging  to  one  State,  had  aright  to  resist  lavs 
confusion,  leaving  his  congregation  about  as  ignorant  of  which  others  obeyed,  and,  judging  for  liunael(  place  bim- 
his  meaning  as  he  himself  was.  One  of  his  auditors,  after  self  upon  his  reserved  rights?  And  suppose  that  a  class 
the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  took  occasion  to  speak  to  ^  of  individuals  should  be  round  carrying  out  this  idea  to  s 
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still  more  awful  extent^  it  might  be  productive  of  effects 
at  which  he  did  not  dare  to  glance.  They  would  be  most 
borrific,  but  not  so  horrific  as  the  idea  that  this  constitu- 
tion should  be  broken  up  at  the  will  of  any  one  of  the 
States.  What;  he  would  ask,  had  been  our  construction 
of  the  constitution?  He  had  endeavored  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  people  of  the  States  could  form  a 
constitution,  and  give  to  the  States  sufficient  power;  2dly, 
that  they  so  designed;  and,  3dly,  that  they  had  done  it. 

He  would  now  ask  what  had  been  the  opinions  of  the 
large  States  as  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  I 
At  the  very  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  this  power 
was  assumed  in  the  ^eat  judiciary  bill  for  a  final  deter- 
mination of  all  questions  between  the  United  Stjttes  and 
a  State.     The  25th  section  of  that  bill  had  been  a  stand- 
ing law  through  all  the  different  administrations  of  the 
Government.     It  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  6--South  Carolina  voting  unanimously  in  its  favor; 
and  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  without  a  di- 
vision.   No  attempt  was  made  during  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  that  bill  to  strike  out  the  SSth  section  of  it,  which 
has  been  a  standing  law  ever  since.     It  was  considered  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  constitution,  that  which  was  to 
hold  ua  together  eventually  through  all  the  storms  of  po- 
litics  which  might  occur.     Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts  failed  in  their  powerful  attempts  to  resist 
the  constitutionality  of  this  section.     Why  had  not  the 
section  been  repealed,  if  it  was  so  unconstitutional?  Con- 
gress dared  not  repeal  it,  for  the  repeal  of  that  section 
would  break  up  the  Union. 

It  had  been  asked  what  was  the  necessity  for  this  bill? 
What  had  South  Carolina  done?  He  could  only  answer 
that  she  had  done  this,  she  had  done  nothing  more  than  to 
repeal  our  Iaws»  and  to  make  it  highly  crimmal  to  execute 
them.  She  had  repealed  them  in  many  points,  as  he 
showed  by  a  reference  to  her  acts,  and  she  had  also  done 
a  lew  other  things.  She  had  raised  an  armv  to  carry  on 
a  contest  against  the  United  States.  Tins  was  easily 
shown.  She  had  raised  an  army  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  her  own  laws,  which  have  repealed  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and,  in  doing  this,  had  she  not  raised  an 
army  to  carry  on  a  contest  with  the  United  States?  It  was  a 
direct  aggression.  He  would  adapt  the  law  precisely  to 
meet  the  case.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  would  have 
no  good  reason  to  complain  if  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  violating  their  laws  were 
no  greater  than  those  which  she  has  enacted  for  a  viola- 
tion of  hers.  There  could  be  no  great  cruelty  in  this 
course.  Mr.  H.  then  read  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed 
by  the  acts  of  South  Carolina.  He  stated  that  the  General 
Government  was,  by  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  placed 
in  a  situation  where  she  was  obliged  to  legislate  so  as  to 
meet  the  whole  case. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  unjust  to  South  Carolina.     This 
word  brought  up  the  whole  question,    ile  was  not  dis- 
posed to  do  injustice  to  any  one,  nor  did  he  believe  there 
was  any  ground  for  the  declaration  that  there  had  been 
any  thing  unjust  done  to  South  Carolina.     We  had  also 
^>een  told  by  the  same  gentleman  that  we  must  forgive  as 
We  hope  to  be  ourselves  forgiven.     But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  forgiveness  must  be  preceded  by  repent- 
Uice.     Now  South  Carolina,  instead  of  exhibiting   any 
■igns  of  repentance,  had  set  lierself  in  array  against  the 
United  States.     And  the  Federal  Government  would  set 
&  bad  example  to  the  other  States,  if,  without  repentance 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  they  must  forgive  this  hos- 
tility. As  the  case  now  stands,  the  whole  conciliation  must 
Come  firom  one  side. 

Sir,  I  have  done,  continued  Mr.  II.  [looking  on  the 
portrait  of  Washington,  at  the  lefl  of  the  door.]  That 
portrait  ought  not  to  be  here;  it  is  a  cruel  admonition 
upon  us,  who  have  rejected  his  counsels  and  disregarded 


his  precepts.  It  was,  vou  recollect^  difficult  to  gain  it 
admission.  Tou  first  placed  it  over  the  clock  yonder; 
there  it  was  looking  down  upon  revolving  time;  it  was 
pale,  languishing,  and  I  thought  it  wept.  It  seemed  to 
be  reflecting  upon  the  changes  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  was  removed,  and  placed  over  the  President's  chair; 
still  it  cast  a  melancholy  look  at  the  clock.  At  length 
you  have  shoved  it  away  to  the  left.  I  don't  complain — 
a  fit  emblem  of  our  abandonment  of  his  principles.  Look! 
his  lips  appear  to  move,  and  he  seems  to  say  what  he 
once  before  said — 

«*  The  unity  of  Government,  which  constitutes  you  one 
people,  is  also  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your' real  independence;  the  sup- 
port of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  honor  abroad;  of 
your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  f^m 
different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken,  in 
your  minds,  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (thcnigh  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  speak  of  it  as  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  anci  prosperity;  watching 
for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenanc- 
ing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  lh>m  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts." 

And  further  to  addi — O  my  children!  was  it  for  this  I 
endured  the  privations,  sufTerings,  and  dangers,  which 
gave  you  national  existence?     Was   it  for  this,  that  I 
watched  over  your  infant  days  with  a  parent's  solici- 
tude?    Was  it  for  this  I  marked  your  growth  to  man- 
hood with  a  parent's  partiality?    Oh,  what  a  fatal  lesson 
have  you  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  human- 
ity throughout  the  world!     Sir,  I,  who  have  flitted  like 
the  bird  from  spray  to  spray,  sometimes  laughing,  some- 
times weeping,  sometimes  playing  with  the  flowers  of 
fancy,  and  now  and  then  reasoning,  must  wind  off  at  last 
somewhat  <'in  the  glooms."    I  cannot  endure  the  reflec- 
tion that  this  fair  and  perfect  fabric  of  hutnan  wisdom,  so 
fair  and  perfect  that  we  would  almost  say  "  the  hand  that 
made  it  is  divine,"  should  so  soon  dissolve,  and,  ■*  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
The  thought  is  horrific!  Can  it  be?    I  cannot  give  it  up; 
I  will  nourish  and  cherish  it,  as  a  friend  on  his  bed  of 
death.     I  will  watch  Its  departing  spirit  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude,  and,  if  I  can,  will  lure  it  back  to  life; 
and  af^er  it  is  finally  g^ne,  I  will  observe  its  remains, 
and  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  on  each  form  and  fea- 
ture; impress  them  upon  my  heart,  and  stamp  them  up- 
on the  tablet  of  my  memory;  and  I  would  cherish  them 
as  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  "  pleasant  and  pain- 
ful to  the  soul."    No,  sir,  I  will  not  despair;  I  will  hope 
even  against  hope.     Why  should  I  distrust  a  kind  and 
benignant  Providence  who  planted  us  here,   and  has 
reared  us  up  to  what  we  are?    I  will  believe  that  Hi  who 
has  so  oflen  made  bare  his  arm  in  defence  of  the  infant 
liberties  of  our  country  will  pardon  and  protect  us  still; 
that  Ha  who  has  so  long  held  these  stars  tn  his  own  riarht 
hand,  and  walked  so  long  in  the  midst  of  these  his  golden 
candlesticks,  will  be  our  **  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,"  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  path  of  oonstitu- 
tionalfreedom. 
Mr.  TYLFiR  then  obuined  the  floor,  but  gave  way  to 
Mr.  BROWN,  who  explained,  that  he  hid  never  de- 
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nied  the  cotistitutionmlity  of  the  35th  iection,  nor  defend- 
ed DuUification. 
Adjourned. 


WxBvssDAT,  FKBauAmr  6. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  GRUNDYy  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to 
uccrtain  and  report  the  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ported a  resolution,  fixing  on  Wednesday  next  as  the  day 
for  counting  the  votes,  when  the  Senate  will  attend  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examination  of 
the  votes.  The  hour  appointed  for  the  proceedings  is 
1  o'clock.     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

HOUR  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  ORDER. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilxivs,  to 
change  th*  hour  for  calling  the  special  order  from  one 
o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  every  day  being  taken  up, 

Mr.  SMITH  op|}Osed  the  resolution,  because  it  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  acting  on  many  private  bills  of 
great  importance  to  individuals. 

Mr.  WILKIN8  said,  his  reason  for  offering  the  motion 
was  obvious.  The  bill  standing  as  a  specid  order  was 
by  hr  the  most  important  bill  of  the  session,  and  his  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  an  hour  in  the  morning,  as  almost  every 
Senator  would  be  anxious  to  deliver  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  seconded  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  saw  no  hope  of  getting  through  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  unless  the  motion  shouki  be  adopted, 
before  the  end  of  the  next  week. 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILKINS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS.-- Messrs.  Bibb,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Foot, 
Forqrth,  King,  Miller^  Moore,  Smith,  Tyler,~ll. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Ewing,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Kane,  Knight, 
Naudain,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sprague,  Tipton, 
White,  IVilkins,  Wright.*-21. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  then  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the 
continOation  of  the  Cumberland  road  from  Vandalia  to 
Jefferson;  which  was  agreed  to — ^Yeas  15,  nays  10: 

The  Question  being  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  BENTON,  to 
amend,  by  inserting  the  words,  "  to  provide  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  the  question  was 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — ^Yeas  9,  nays  20. 

Mr.  SMITH  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  «  Jef- 
ferson," 8cc.  and  to  insert  the  words  <<  to  some  point  in 
the  SUte  of  Missouri." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  BUCKNER  and 
Mr.  HENDRICKS,  and  was  finally  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  without  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nws  were  then  ordered  on  the  engrossfnent  of 
the  bill,  and  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  as 
follows; 

TEAS. — Mefsrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Dallas,  Ewing,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane, 
Poindexter,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sprague,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson,  Wilkins.— 18. 

NAYS.—Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Brown,  Foot,  Forsyth, 
Hill,  King,  Knight,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Prentiss, 
Rives,  Smith,  Tyler,  White.— 16. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
LOUISVILLE  AND  PORTLAND  CANAL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  au- 
thoriie  the  purchase  of  the  private  stock  in  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  Canal. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS  gave  an  exposition,  at  some  length, 


of  the  views  which  operated  on  the  committee,  and  in« 
duced  them  to  report  the  bill. 

Some  debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  SMITH,  Mr. 
DALLAS,  and  Mr.  POINDEXTER  took  part;  when,  oa 
motion  of  Mr.  SMITH,  the  bill  was  hud  cm  the  table  for 
the  present. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 


The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  TYLER  began  by  saying  that  many  of  his  friends 
here  had  advised  him  to  remain  silent  on  this  occasion. 
He  duly  appreciated  the  feelings  which  governed  them. 
He  well  knew  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  both  here 
and  elsewhere.  He  knew  that  he  had  formidable  oppo- 
nents to  encounter;  that  the  slightest  expression,  although 
uttered  **  trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  was  but  too  apt  to 
be  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  and  might,  in  the  end, 
prove  fatal  to  his  interests.  He  had,  however,  resolved 
to  pursue  the  path  of  duty,  and,  disreearding  all  personal 
considerations,  to  step  forward  the  advocate  of  the  poli- 
tical doctrines,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  his  life  had 
been  devoted.  He  might  be  called  rash  and  precipitate. 
Be  it  so,  said  Mr.  T.;  I  came  into  political  life  the  advo- 
cate of  certain  great  principles,  which  I  cannot  and  will 
not  abandon;  and  if  those  principles  were  to  be  yielded, 
I  should  take  my  departure  from  the  Senate  with  only 
one  regret,  which  would  be,  that  my  State  should  have 
surrendered  the  position  she  had  always  maintained,  and 
relinquished  those  doctrines,  on  the  maintenance  of  which 
I  believe  the  safety,  the  liberty,  and  enduring  happi- 
ness of  tlie  country  mainly  depended.  If  I  could  hesitate 
aa  to  my  course,  now  that  the  storm  is  raging,  the  battle- 
ments rocking,  and  our  institutions  trembling  to  their 
foundations,  I  should  be  derelict  to  my  highest  duty,  and 
recreant  to  the  great  trust  confided  to  me.  Under  these 
circumstances,  '*  the  dust  of  the  mSUe  must  be  the  breath 
of  my  nostrils." 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  task  before  me,  by  remarking, 
that,  through  all  time,  and  in  all  coimtries,  and  under 
every  form  of  Government,  there  had  existed  two  great 
parties;  the  one  advocating  unlimited  power  in  Govern- 
ment; the  other  jealous  of  power,  and  watchful  of  its 
aberrations  or  excesses.  AH  history  verified  this  remark; 
no  matter  what  the  form  of  Government.  No  matter  how 
despotic  or  tyrannical,  the  despot  has  his  flatterers;  the 
tyranny  has  its  supporters,  and  the  bloody  sceptre  its 
agents  and  worshippers.  1'he  throne  is  looked  upon  ss 
an  object  of  idolatry,  and  the  monarch  regarded  as  the 
immeaiate  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty,  to  touch  a  hair  of 
whose  head  is  sacrilege  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
That  other  party,  which  has  the  boldness  to  maintain 
popular  rights,  is  most  commonly  the  weakest;  it  has  fear- 
ful odds  to  encounter.  I'he  power  of  Government;  ib 
splendor,  which  is  but  too  apt  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  mis- 
lead the  judgment;  its  patronage — ^all  constitute  fonni* ' 
dable  and  almost  unconquerable  opponents.  But  there  it 
another  almost  as  great;  its  prevalence  is  felt  particularly 
with  an  agricultural  community,  the  vu  tner/ta?  of  mankind; 
that  disposition  for  tranquillity  and  repose  which  is  oflen 
not  overcome  until  the  hour  for  action  has  passed;  and  it 
but  too  often  happens  that,  when  the  slumber  is  broken, 
the  chains  are  so  nveted,  and  the  limbs  so  manacled,  that 
all  hope  of  effectual  resistance  has  vanished. 

It  is  nota  matter  of  astonishment  that  these  pernicious 
influences  should  have  exerted  their  sway  in  our  own  fa- 
vored land.  We  felt  the  influence  of  this  division  of 
parties  during  the  revolutionary  war.  We  had  then  the 
whig  party  and  the  tory  party.  The  tory  had  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  English  diadem,  and  was  dazzled  and  blinded 
by  the  rays  which  issued  from  it.  He  thought  only  of  the 
power  which  had  protected  the  colonies  in  their  infiuicy. 
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He  venerated  the  land  in  whose  bosom  reposed  the  re- 
maiDS  of  his  ancestors,  and  regarded  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  as  standinj^  out  from  amidst  the  Governments 
of  the  world^  the  most  free  and  the  strongest.  These 
feelings  and  these  ties  made  the  tones  of  the  revolution. 
For  one,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  that,  however  misguid- 
ed, many  of  them  acted  under  their  strongest  conceptions 
of  duty.  They  had  been  taught  from  their  in&ncv  to 
diaunt  '*  God  save  the  King,"  and  to  celebcate,  by  festi* 
vaJ%  the  birthday  of  their  sovereign.  For  my  part,  I 
can  find  in  my  heart  a  grain  of  charity  even  towards  these 
misguided  men. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  form  constitutions  for  the 
respective  Stales,  we  find  that  there  were  many  who 
sought  to  make  Government  strong;  to  impart  to  it  ener- 
gy, in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  destroyed  by  those  for 
whose  exclusive  benefit  it  was  formed;  without  recollect- 
ing that  man,  when  invested  with  authority,  is  t)ie  most 
dang^erous  animal  to  his  species.  When  I  reflect  upon 
the  coarse  of  human  affairs,  the  unhappy  influences  which 
are  felt  under  all  Governments,  and  under  all  systems,  I 
am  afanost  led  to  doubt  whether  nations  are  capable  of 
profiting  by  experience.  The  past  has  existed  in  vain. 
History  displays  its  page,  but  the  blood  upon  it  frightens 
not.  Governments  have  flourished  and  decayed,  and  yet 
the  monitory  lessons  which  they  teach  us  are  utterly  for- 
gotten. 

I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  parties 
which  existed  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  present 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  that  convention 
there  were  three  parties;  at  the  head  of  one  stood  Alex- 
ander Hamilton;  the  second  was  composed  of  the  depu- 
ties fh>m  the  large  States;  and  the  middle-sized  and  small 
States  composed  the  third,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  fMr.Houfxs,]  but  saw  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  federal  character  to  the  Government,  or, 
more  properly,  of  preserving  that  character,  without 
which  the  small  States  would  be  crushed,  or  become  but 
tributaries  to  the  large  ones.  Every  body  knew  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  advocate  of  a  monarchical 
Government.  He  proposed  a  Governor  for  life,  seeking 
to  recommend  his  system  by  the  use  of  titles,  with  which 
the  people  were  familiar,  and  a  Senate  for  life.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  his  belief  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment formed  a  model  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and, 
to  use  his  own  language,  *'  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
Government  which  would  annihilate  the  State  distinctions 
and  State  operations."  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
tpemking  in  reproach  of  the  memory  of  that  great  man, 
who,  during  his  day,  was  the  idol  of  the  then  predominant 
party,  and  whose  political  opinions  are  still  considered  as 
the  shibboleth  of  the  true  faith.  For  vigor  of  intellect, 
be  had  no  superior.  I  believe  that  his  purposes  were  all 
honest;  and,  for  the  boldness  of  his  determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  objects,  his  name  is  proverbial.  I  speak 
only  of  his  acts,  avouched  as  they  are  by  the  journals  of 
the  convention.  It  is  net  necessary  to  add  that  his  scheme 
met  with  but  few  supporters,  and  that  he  and  they 
promptly  threw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  second 
party,  which  advocated  a  Government  almost  as  strong, 
and  equally  destructive  '*  of  State  distinctions  and  State 
operations'* — the  national  party.  At  the  head  of  that 
party,  or  among  its  most  prominent  members,  stood  the 
late  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia.  I  knew  him  well, 
sir.  He  had  for  a  short  time  the  direction  of  my  studies, 
before  I  attained  the  period  of  manhood.  I  cannot,  then, 
entertain  feelings  of  disrespect  to  his  memory,  or  be 
cap>ab1e  of  manifesting  any  unkindness  towards  him.  1 
would  not  disturb  the  .ashes  of  the  dead,  even  if  I  could. 
Edmund  Randolph  at  that  time  occupied  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye.  He  was  a  prominent  man,  not  only  in  the 
legal  profession,  but  in  the  political  world.  He  ranked 
among  the  first  advocates  of  his  day,  and  stood  high  in  the 


public  councils;  but,  so  fiir  as  the  evidences  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions  have  come  down  to  us,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admire  him  as  a  politician.  He  proposed  a  supreme 
national  Government,  with  a  supreme  Executive,  a  su- 
l^reme  Legislature,  and  a  supreme  Judiciary,  and  a  power 
m  Congress  to  veto  State  laws. 

Mr.  Madison,  I  believe,  su*,  was  also  an  advocate  of  thif 
plan  of  Government.    If  I  fkll  into  error  upon  tlus  point, 
I  can  easily  be  put  right.    The  design  of  this  plan,  it  is 
obvious,  was  to  render  the  States  nothing  more  than  the 
provinces  of  a  great  Government,  to  rear  upon  the  mint 
of  the  old  confederacy  a  consolidated  Government,  one 
and  indivisible.     This  plan  held  the  ascendancy  for  a 
time.     The  large  States  were  its  advocates.    New  York 
gave  a  divided  vote;  one  of  her  members  saw  but  darkly 
her  immense  resources  which  were  sooner  or  later  to  be  de* 
veloped,  and  which  were  to  entitle  her  to  the  appellation 
of  the  Empire  State ;  the  other  either  did  not  look  through 
the  vista  into  futurity,  or  reasoned  more  wisely  than  his  col- 
league, that  the  promised  advantages  to  the  large  .States 
were   altogether  illusory  and  deceptive.     He  probably 
foresaw  that  the  weak  would  combine  against  the  strong, 
and  often  succeed  in  binding  her  in  the  chains  of  their 
policy.   The  nationals  shared  the  fate  of  the  monarchists, 
and,  in  the  end,  were  entirely  routed,  their  scheme  anni- 
hilated,  and  their  party  overthrown.     To  Delaware,  a 
small  spot,  then,  as  now,  on  the  broad  face  of  the  Union, 
but  exercising  tlien,  as  now,  the  influence  which  talents 
of  the  highest  order  never  fails  to  insure,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Federal  Government  under  which  we  live.     I 
pay  her  this  encomium  most  willingly;  for  I  consider  our 
frame  of  Government  the  happiest  that  can  be  devised, 
and,  if  properly  administered,  destined  to  elevate  us  to 
a  height  of  prosperity  which  no  other  people  have  ever 
attained.     Mr.   Dickinson  ^  seems  first  to  have  taken  a 
stand  in  favor  of  a  Federal  Government.  He  required  the 
deputies  to  look  at  their  instructions.     He  asked  them  if 
they  were  authorized  to  vote  for  a  monarchical  Govern- 
ment,  or  for  a  supreme  national   Government,   which 
would  trample  down  and  ride  over  the  prostrate  States? 
No,  they  had  been  sent  there  to  revise  the  articles  of  the 
old  confederation;  to  infuse  more  ardor  and  vigor  into  the 
federal  system;  to  breathe  mtoit  new  life,  and  to  impart 
to  it  a  new  soul;  to  do  all  this,  and  not  to  make  war  uppn 
its  yery  existence  and  being.     If  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment are  paralyzed,  apply  the  proper  stimulus  to  pro- 
duce a  healthful  action;  if  you  want  a  Supreme  Court, 
create  one  to  carry  every  constitutional  provision  of  law 
into  effect;  if  the  requisitions  made  upon   the  several 
States  of  the  confederacy  for  their  respective  quotas  are 
disregarded,  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil;  if  you  want 
money  for  the  just  expenses  of  the  Government,  collect 
the  taxes.     Do  all  tilings  necessary  .to  give  renewed  life 
and  vitality  to  the  confederation  of  these  States,  but  go 
no  further.   Revise,  but  do  not  change  the  articles  of  our 
copartnership.     Let  us  have  no  monarchical  or  national 
Government.     I  make  a  similar  requisition  upon  Senators 
now.    The  attempt  is  now  made  to  do  that  very  thinjp 
which  was  scouted  out  of  the  convention — to  convert  this 
Government  into  a  consolidated  national  Government—* 
from  a  league  among  States,  which  its  term  imports,  into 
the  Government  of  a  single  nation.    I  will  not  fatigue  the 
Senate  and  exhaust  myself  by  reading  those  instructions. 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  they,  each  and  all, 
required  the  formation  of  a  federal  Union  by  an  improve- 
ment of  the  old  articles  of  confederation.     These  instrucp 
tions  constitute  the  source,  the  very  head-spring  from 
which  this  Government  has  flowed,  and  bring  into  bold 
relief  its  true  theory  and  principles. 

The  old  confederacy  had  been  spoken  of  as  possessing 
no  power:  the  contrary  was  the  fact;  its  powers  were 
large  and  extensive:  to  declare  war;  to  make  peace;  to 
form  alliances;  to  make  treaties;  and  the  Congress,  under 
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it,  possessed  many  of  the  most  important  powers  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Supreme  Court.  '  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  constitution  were  taken,  almost  totidem 
verbiSf  from  the  articles  of  confederation.  The  Senators 
horn  Maine  and  New  Jersey  [Messrs.  Holxsb  and  Frs- 
uitghutsbk]  lay  g^eat  stress  upon  the  phrase  '*  we,  the 
people;"  but  tlie  objects  specified  in  the  clause  commenc- 
ing with  those  words  are  the  same  which  were  stated  in 
the  articles  of  confederation — '*  the  common  defence,  the 
security  of  liberty,  and  of  the  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare." Why,  sir,  they  are  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
constitution.  I  recommend  it  to  Senators  to  take  up 
those  old  articles,  and  deliberately  compare  them  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  constitution.  If  you  will  do 
so,  we  shall  bear  no  more  of  the  confederacy  not  being  a 
Government.  Sir,  it  carried  us  through  the  revolutionary 
war,  that  darkest  period  in  our  history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present.  The  truth  is,  this  Government  is 
but  an  improvement  upon  that.  There  every  thing  was 
concentred  in  Congress;  it  constituted  the  executive,  le- 
gislative, and  judiciary  tribunal.  By  this  constitution 
those  powers  are  now  more  wisely  distributed  among  the 
departments.  That  Government  had  no  power  to  lay 
and  collect  a  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its 
operations;  to  this,-  that  power  is  given.  Under  that, 
there  was  but  one  legislative  branch;  here,  you  have  two. 
This  Government  is  but  a  superstructure  erected  upon 
the  old  confederacy,  possessing  more  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, more  harmony  of  design,  and  demanding  of  foreign 
nations  more  confidence  and  respect.  Let  us  learn  to 
admire  the  beautiful  system  under  which  we  live,  and  not 
seek  to  convert  it  into  what  it  is  not.  Every  thing,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, is  running  into  nationality.  Tou  cannot  walk  along 
the  streets  without  seeing  the  word  on  almost  every  sign — 
national  hotel,  national  boot-black,  national  blacksmith, 
national  oyster-house.  (Mr.  MANGUM,  in  an  undertone, 
••  The  newspapers." — Mr.  T.  **  I  let  them  alone,  no  man 
gets  any  thing  by  intermeddling  with  them.**)  The  Gov- 
ernment was  created  by  the  States,  is  amendable  by  the 
States,  is  preserved  by  the  States,  and  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  States;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  States.  But  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Fbcliivohutsek]  will  have  it  that  it  was  ratified  by 
the  people,  and  loudly  proclaims  it  to  be  the  people's 
Government.  I  ask,  by  what  people.'  Why,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  collect  the 
sense  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  inhabiting  the  States, 
the  most  unfortunate  mode  of  accomplishing  that  was  de- 
vised that  could  have  been  thought  of.  The  small  States 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  had  a  voice  equally  poten- 
tial with  the  large  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia; 
and  by  the  mode  adopted,  a  minority  might  have  palmed 
the  constitution  on  a  majority.  I  probably  hazard  but  lit- 
tle in  saying,  that  four  of  the  largest  States,  viz.  Massa- 
chusetts as  she  then  was,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  contained  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
then  thirteen  States;  and  yet  the  ratification  of  nine  States, 
with  a  minority  of  people,  might  have  adopted  the  consti- 
tution over  the  heads  and  against  the  wishes  of  a  decided 
majority.  No,  sir,  no  such  design  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  those  who  formed  the  Government.  Each 
State  decided  the  question  of  adoption  or  rejection  for 
itself.  Little  Rhode  Island  threw  herself  upon  her  sove- 
reignty, and  for  some  time  refused  her  assent  and  ratifica- 
tion. I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  this  State 
because  it  is  of  small  size.  I  feel  an  interest  in  seeing  its 
rights  preserved  and  asserted.  I  was  the  other  day  much 
gratified  when  the  Senator  farthest  from  me  [Mr.  Kxight] 
presented  to  the  Senate  an  official  paper  from  the  Execu- 
tive of  that  State,  (the  credentials  of  Mr.  Robbixs.^  The 
paper  was  authenticated  by  the  «« governor,  oaptam-gen- 
eral,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  State  gf  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  PlanUtions." 


These  titles  sound  gratefully  to  my  ears.  They  are  the 
only  titles  worth  preserving;  all  others  are  idle  gewgaws. 
Yes,  sir;  let  '<tne  governor,  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations"  still  preserve  both  the  title  and  power 
given  him  by  a  sovereign  State.  I  would  respectfully  ssk 
9ie  gentleman  to  draw  a  picture;  I  will  permit  him  to  do 
so  from  the  resources  of  his  imagination,  and  those  I 
acknowledge  to  be  iJ)undant.  Will  he  embody  forth  a 
State  without  peopled  The  humorous  author  of  Don 
Quixotte  might  do  it,  and  Squire  Sancho  might  revel  in 
the  fancied  dellghts  of  »an  exalted  away.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  form  no  idea,  even  the  most  indistinct,  of  such 
a  shadowy  and  spectral  existence.  A  StAte  without  peo- 
ple! .Why,  gentlemen  might  as  well  talk  of  a  State  with- 
out land,  "nie  very  terms  employed  in  the  constitution 
indicated  the  true  character  of  the  Government.  The 
terms  •*  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States"  means  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  "we, the  people  of  theStates  united.  *• 

The  pernicious  doctrine  that  this  a  national  and  not  a 
federal  Government,  has  received  countenance  from  the 
late  proclaroation  and  message  of  the  President.  The 
people  are  regarded  as  one  mass  &nd  the  States  as  con- 
stituting one  nation.  I  desire  to  know  when  this  chemical 
process  occurred?  When  were  the  States  welded  toge- 
ther into  one  mass?  Was  it  before  or  since  the  revolu- 
tion? At  what  time  was  Virginia  fused  intp  an  integral 
mass  with  the  other  States?  Was  it  when  sbe  set  herself 
up  in  opposition  to  Cromwell,  and  refused  to  recognise 
the  commonwealth;  asserted  her  independence  of  the 
Protector's  Government;  declared  that  tlie  ligament  which 
bound  her  to  England  was  a  ligament  "which  bound  her 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  whesi  the  head  which 
wore  that  crown  was  severed  from  the  body,  the  tic  of 
her  allegiance  was  also  broken?  Or  was  it  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Second,  when  she  renewed  her  allegi- 
ance bv  and  through  a  resolution  of  her  House  of  Bu^ 
gesses?  She  then  acquired  that  title  which  she  has  borne 
ever  since,  **  the  dominion  of  Virginia."  Or  did  it  occur 
at  a  later  period?  Was  it  in  1775,  when  she  adopted  her 
State  constitution,  and  exercised  complete  and  sovereign 
power?  Or  did  it  occur  when  the  colonies  then  becsoie 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States;  united  their 
common  energies  and  resources  to  make  good  their  decla- 
ration of  independence?  This  position  would  prove  too 
much :  it  would  go  to  the  extent  of  proving  that  France 
was  also  amalgamated  with  the  States.  She  was  a  party 
to  that  war;  a  most  efficient  party.  She  spared  neither 
her  treasure  nor  her  blood.  Her  chivalric  sons  aided  ours 
in  upbearing  the  flag  of  freedom.  The  idea  is  idle — ^I  bad 
almost  said  absurd — to  attempt  to  deduce  from  such  a 
source  the  doctrine  that  the  States  formed  one  mass,  one 
nation.  -  Why,  sir,  sovereigns  may  form  a  league  for  war, 
or  any  other  purpose;  that  league  may  be  more  or  less 
intimate  acconiing  to  its  terms;  a  league  to  preserve  per- 
petual amity  for  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  all)  the  conditions  are  all  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  parties. 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  false  assumption  leads  iSf 
that  all  sovereignty  is  vested  in  this  Government.  ^  And 
yet  it  is  but  a  creature  of  the  States — an  emanation  of 
their  will.  It  would,  with  as  much  force,  be  contended 
that  an  ambassador  was  a  sovereign.  The  ambassador  a 
bound  by  his  instructions,  and  are  not  we?  The  moment 
he  exceeds  his  instructions,  his  power  is  Annulled.  The 
constitution  contains  our  instructions,  and,  when  we  ex* 
ceed  our  power,  we  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and 
are  responsible  to  our  masters.  What  sort  of  soverei^ty 
is  this?  If  we  had  Hobbcs,  with  his  doctrine,  that  Kings 
reign  by  divine  right,  and  are  the  Lord's  anointed,  to 
help  us  to  a  source  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  ^o^'^f"! 
ment,  we  should  still  be  puzzled  to  find  it.  Who  created 
you  a  Government?    You  hold  yiwir  existence  at  the 
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pleasure  of  these  States,  and  yet  are  sovereig'n  orer  them. 
Thev  may  strike  you  out  of  existence  by  a  wordj  demol- 
ish the  constitution,  and  scatter  its  fragments  totlie  winds; 
and  yet  this  Government,  the  breath  of  their  nostrils, 
dares  proclaim  itself  the  only  sovereign,  and  declares  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  a  mere  nonentity.     Fur  my 
part,  I  utterly  renounce  this  doctrine.     It  is  not  only  un- 
true and  illogical,  but  antirAmerican .    The  great  Ameri- 
can idea  was,  and  is,  that  sovereignty  resides  alone  with 
thepeople,  and  that  public  servants  are  but  their  agents. 
Ir  the  Government  was  not  sovereign,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  allegiance  could,  be  due  to  it;  for 
allegiance  was  only  due  to  sovereignty.     There  could  be 
no  allegiance  without  citizens;  and  I  should  hke  to  know 
how  any  one  could  be  a  citizen  of  this  Government.     I 
have  never  seen  such  a  citizen .    If  there  be  any  such  be- 
ing, I  should  like  to  look  upon  him.     I  am  a  citizen  of 
Virginia,  and  I  find  in  the  constitution  a  provision,  that, 
when  I  wend  my  way  to  New  York  or  any  other  State,  1 
should  become  not  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  such  other 
State,  but  entitled  "  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities" 
of  tile  citlsens  of  that  State.    If  a  Marylander  comes  to 
Virginia  pending  an  election,  he  cannot  vote,  or  be  re- 
turned to  the  Legislature,  because  he  possesses  not  the  re- 
qutsitesy  according  to  the  constitution  of  that  State,  in 
reference  to  her  own  citizens.     He  may  hold  lands  and 
may  alienate  his  lands,  because  that  is  a  provision  in  favor  of 
the  citizen;  but  if  the  Legislature  should  enact  a  law  for- 
bidding the  alienation  of  lands,  such  law  would  be  a  rule 
binding  upon  the  citizens  of  every  other  State  in  the 
Union  holding  lands  within  her  borders.     The  true  state 
of  the  case  is  this:    It  is  because  I  owe  allegiance  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  that  I  owe  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
Government.     My  State  requires  me  to  render  such  obe- 
dience.   She  has  entered  into  a  compact,  which,  while  it 
continues,  is  binding  on  all  her  people.     So  would  it  be 
if  she  had  formed  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.    I 
should  be  bound  to  obey  the  stipulations  of  such  treaty, 
because  she  willed  it.    To  this  conclusion  we  must  come 
at  last.     It  if  because  I  owe  allegiance  there,  that  I  owe 
obedience  here.     It  is  univers^ly  admitted  that  allegiance 
and  protection  are  reciorocal.  I  would  ask,  who  protects 
my  rights  of  person  and  of  property?    Who  secures  me 
from  the  prowling  thief  and  assassin's  dagger?    Is  it  the 
Federal  Government?    No,  sir,  it  is  my  own  State,  whose 
laws  surround  me  like  the  air,  unseen,  unfelt,  but  protect 


me  as  with  a  shield  of  adamant.  What  protection  does 
this  Government  i^fTord  me?  When  I  go  upon  the  ocean, 
the  great  and  common  highway  of  nations,  your  maritime  ju- 
risdiction is  with  me.  1  am  not  on  the  soil  of  my  State, 
but  I  am  still  protected  by  her  agency  and  through  her 
means;  for  it  is  by  reason  of  the  compact  she  has  made 
With  her  co-States,  that  the  power  of  all  is  over  me.  She 
stipulates  for  the  protection  of  her  citizens  under  such 
eircumstances,  and  .binds  herself  to  aid  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  citizens  of  other  States  under  nroilar  cir- 
eumstances.  The  mode  in  which  such  protection  shall  be 
afforded,  and  the  agents  to  be  employed  for  accomplish- 
ing it,  are  designated  by  the  compact  into  which  she  has 
entered. 

The  opposite  inference  which  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mere  fact  that  this  Government  may  punish  trea- 
son, is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  fallacious.  Treason  against 
the  United  States  consists  *Mn  waging  wai*  against  them, 
and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their  enemies; '  war  is  le- 
vied against  the  United  States,  or  aid  is  given  to  their 
enemies.  Now  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  this  feature 
had  not  been  introduced  into  the  constitution;  was  it  not 
evident  that  there  would  have  existed  no  power  to  pun- 
ish the  offence  designated?  would  any  one  State  have  . 

had  a  right  to  punish  it?  If  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mas- 1  great  sovereign  power  of  this  Government.  No  man 
ttchusetts  bad  gone  into  foreign  parts,  raised  forces,  and  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  results.  Before  he  in- 
nude  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  MassachuMtts  could  not]  vested  the  President  with  the  powers  claimed  for  him,  he 


have  punished  the  offence,  and  Virginia  could  only  have 
regarded  the  agfgressor  in  the  light  of  an  enemy,  piratical, 
predatory,  if  you  please,  sir,  out  still  an  enemy.  No 
law  of  treason  could  have  covered  the  case.  The  con- 
cession  of  this  power  by  the  States  was  ihdispensably  ne« 
cessary  to  the  preservation  of  each,  and,  by  necessary  in* 
ference,  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Power  to  punish 
this  offence  is  then  given,  and  properly  given.  But  it 
produces  no  transfer  of  allegiance,  no  more  than  a  right 
to  punish  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  .But  can  this  Govern* 
ment  punish  treason  against  a  State?  Suppose  a  minority 
oppose  the  authorities  of  a  State  Government;  this  may|or 
nuty  not  be  treason  against  the  State,  according  to  itslawsj 
but,  as  to  this  Government,  it  is  an  insurrection,  which, 
upon  demand  made  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State,  it  is  bound  to  assist  in  suppressing.  Treason  is  as 
well  punishable  by  a  State  as  by  this  Goverionent;  and  if 
the  argument  proves  any  thing,  it  establishes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  State  is  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  that  this  Government  is  also  invested 
with  complete  sovereignty;  which  leaves  the  argument 
in  no  better  condition  than  we  found  it;  in  other  words;, 
makes  it  no  argument  at  all.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  would  puzzle  the  powers  of  logic,  (and  I  am  well  awaro 
that  I  shall  be  followed  by  able  logicians  in  this  debate,) 
to  prove  that  a  State  can  commit  treason.  Against  whom 
can  she  commit  treason?  Against  the  United  States?  She 
happens  to  be  one  of  them;  and  I  take  it,  that  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  show  how  she  could  commit  treason 
against  herself. 

This  amalgamating  doctrine  is  followed  out  into  most 
singular  consequences.  Sir,  it  is  said  that  I  do  not  re- 
present on  this  floor  the  State  of  Vipi^inia,  but  the  United 
States.  Strange  hallucination!  l^s  I  must  consider  as 
vital  in  its  consequences.  It  brings  into  question  the 
great  right  of  instructions;  for  if  it  be  true,  the  State  of 
Delaware  has  as  full  and  absohite  control  over  my  actions 
as  the  State  of  Virginia.  No,  sir,  I  repudiate  tlxis  doc- 
trine; I  owe  no  responsibility,  politically  speaking,  else- 
where than  to  my  State.  And  if  any  Senator  from  that 
State  should  dare  oppose  her  instructions,  I  might  say, 
with  perfect  confidence,  to  quote  the  remarks  of  one  of 
her  mostgifUd  sons,  that  "  if  he.  would  not  be  instructed 
in  his  seat,  he  would  very  soon  be  instructed  out  of  if 
This  doctrine  is  founded  in  a  gross  misconception  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  institutions. 

I  am  bound,  as  the  representative  of  Virginia,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  because,  by  doing 
so,  I  elevate  her  interests;  to  do  Justice  to  all,  because 
she  requires  it  at  my  hands;  \p  resist  everv  effort  to  inflict 
injury  upon  any,  because  I  am  instructed  by  her  motto, 
'*  aie  temper  tyrannis,"  to  avoid  injustice  and  to  detest 
tyranny  and  oppression;  to  oppose  all  laws  which  are  of 
a  dangerous  tendency,  however  small  the  minority  in 
which  I  may  stand,  urged  on  and  encouraged  in  that 
course  by  the  moral  to  be  found  in  that  other  motto  to 
which  she  clings,  *'perteoerando.'*  By  pursuing  these 
instructions  I  fulfil  her  wishes,  and  contribute  all  that  in 
me  lies  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  these  United  States. 

Gentlemen  might  say  what  they  pleased,  but  such  doc- 
trines would  convert  the  States  into  mere  petty  corpora- 
tions,  provinces  of  one  g^reat  consolidatea  Government. 
These  principles  gave  to  this  Government  authority  to  •' 
veto  all  State  laws,  not  merely  by  act  of  Congress,  but 
by  the  sword  and  bayonet.  They  would  place  the  Pre- 
sident at  the  head  of  the  reguUr  army  in  array  against  the 
States,  and  the  sword  and  cannon  would  come  to  be  the 
common  arbiter;  he  might  hang  and  quarter  whom  he 
pleased  as  traitors  or  transgressors  against  the  i  ights  of  the 
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would  like  to  know  whether  he  could  do  it  safely^  I  say 
fhe  Pr^ident,  not  Andrew  Jackson;  I  deal  in  generalities 
when  I  ask  whether  these  powers  can  safi^y  be  intrusted 
t6  the  I^resident.  No  rule  could  be  established  for  their 
exercise  but  the  Executive  will.  If  the  case  of  Georgia 
was  presented  to  one  President,  (I  am  glad  that  the  mis- 
Bionaries  are  turned  out,  for  one  refractory  State  gives  us 
employment  enough,)  we  should  hear  of  "superadded 
obligations,"  while  under  another  she  might  be  patted  on 
the  back,  and  smiled  upon  graciously,  and  told  that  her 
proceedings  were  not  only  just  but  meritorious.  1  do 
not  mean  to  cast  reproach  on  either  President,  but  I  can- 
not consent  to  live  under  such  a  system;  it  is  irrational. 
Before  we  commit  our  dearest  rights  to  the  Executive  de- 
partment, let  us  find  out  some  method  of  causing  all  our 

■  Presidents  to  think  alike,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from 
hanging  onosinan  and  rewarding  another  for  the  very  same 
act.  The  rules  which  are  now  to  govern  us  are  locked 
up  in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  where  no  man  can 
read  them .  Better  have  at  once  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

•^  In  1800,  all  these  doctrines  were,  as  I  had  hoped,  put 
down  once  and  forever.  I  had  not  expected  that  they 
would  at  this  time  have  been  brought  into  discussion. 
For  thirty  odd  years  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  warmed  into  life,  and  now 
bask  in  the  influence  of  the  President's  proclamation. 
Well  may  the  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holxxs,]  upon 
being  so  suddenly  awakened,  be  astonished  at  his  bed- 
fellows, and  wonder  how  he  has  become  so  thick  with 
them.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  the  Senator  should 
be  found  all  of  a  sudden  supporting,  and  I  resisting,  the 
measures  and  principles  of  the  President.  I  have  given 
to  the  administration,  and  am'still  prepared  to  give  to  the 
administration,  as  liberal  a  support  as  any  administration 
ought  reasonably  to  expect;  but  I  am  now  fairly  dis- 
tanced by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  We  were  told  three 
years  ago,  in  a  celebrated  debate  on  a  most  celebrated  re- 
solution, [Mr.  Foot's  resolution,]  that  there  had  existed 
in  by-gone  times  a  firm  under  the  style  of  "James  B^Iadi- 
Bon,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Holmes,  and,"  if  he  could  dare 
mention  the  other  partner,  "  the  Devil."  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  withdrew  his  name  publicly  from  the 
concern,  and  that  of  the  senior  partner,  declai'ing  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
cern, and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  Satanic  majesty 
would  take  good  care  of  the  other  partner .  I  should  like 
to  know  if  the  majority  of  the  old  nrm  have  again  united, 
and  are  now  carrving  on  business. 

[Mr.  HOLMES  begged  thafienator  from  Vir^nia  to  yield 
the  floor  while  he  corrected  a  slight  error  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  made  in  hiB  statements  relative  to  the  anairs 
of  the  firm.  The  original  firm  was  "James  Madison. 
Felix  Grundv,  and  the  Devil."  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee withdrew,  and  inserted  my  name,  leaving  me  and 
his  Satanic  majesty  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  firm. 
If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  know  how  the  con- 
cern stands  at  present,  lie  would  inform  him  that  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty  had  gone  over  to  the  nuUifiers,  and  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia.*] 
Mr.  TYLER  resumed :  He  had  concluded  that  his  Satanic 
^  majesty  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  whole 

V  concern,  for  he  should  show  that  nothing  but  the  work- 
ings of  his  spirit  could  hav6  produced  such  a  bill  as  this. 
The  question  of  secession  was  not  now  regularly  under 
consideration.  It  wctild  be  highly  improper  now  to  agi- 
tate it.  I  will  throw  ouC  no  remark,  said  Mr.  T.,  lim- 
ited as  would  be  the  influence  which  my  opinions  would 

*  So  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer;  the  sketch 
in  the  Telegraph  is  different.  Mr.  Tyler  did  not  hear 
the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Holmes,  or  he  would  have 
disclaimed  their  application  to  himself. 


have  ovei'  the  conduct  of  others^  which  could,  by  poiai- 
bility,  be  construed,  however  remotely,  mto  an  induce- 
ment to  any  State  in  this  Union  to  withdraw  from  it.  I 
will  rather  take  instructions,  in  this  respect,  fivm  the 
course  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  but  recently 
adopted,  who  left  out  of  her  decision  this  question,  whsn 
she  had  the  subject  of  federal  relations  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  a  great,  he  would  say  a  vital  question,  and 
should  not  be  decided  hastily  or  precipitately.  I  protest, 
however,  against  the  right  of  the  President  to  decide  it 
for  Congress.  'It  is  a  question  which  exclusively  refen 
itself  to  the  co-States,  or  their  representatives  here.  The 
President  had  announced  his  decision,  somewhat  authori- 
tativeljr,  to  the  public;  and  this  constitutes,  with  me,  no 
inconsiderable  reason  against  voting  him  military  power 
lb  carry  into  execution  this  foregone  conclusion.  To  ami 
him  with  military  power  is  to  give  him  authority  to  cniih 
South  Carolinat  should  she  adopt  secession.  When  the 
question  comes  up,  (I  trust  it  never  will,)  should  the  de- 
cision be  formally  pronounced  against  the  riglit  of  seces* 
sion,  it  would  come  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  all  reflection, 
whether  the  military  arm  should  be  exerted,  or  otlier 
measures  of  a  milder  nature,  but  equally  efficacious,  be 
resorted  to.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  the  course 
of  commercial  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  a  seceding 
State  would  be  more  effectual  to  bring  her  back  into  the 
Union  than  the  employment  of  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  men.  These  were  weighty  subjects,  and  their 
decision  ^ould  never  be  anticipated.  I  cannot  believe, 
sir,  that  any  State  will  ever  consent  to  forego  the  blea- 
ings  of  union,  without  the  greatest  pressure  and  extre- 
mity of  suffering. 

In  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  but  a  few 
words  to  say.  I  entertain  all  due  respect  for  the  judges 
of  that  august  tribunal.  Towards  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  I  cannot  express  myself  too  warmly.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  changes  of  a  fitfiil  era,  he  has  been  uni- 
formly the  same.  From  the  risin^^  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  he  has  known  no  change.  The  country  has  known 
where  to  find  him,  and  he  has  deceived  no  man  in  regard 
to  his  political  opinions.  Consistency  in  a  politician  » i 
virtue  of  the  highest  order.  Tou  know  always  when  to 
trust  and  how  to  trust  such  a  man,  for  he  never  deceiTcs 
you.  Unlike  the  changelings  of  the  hour,  the  butterflies 
that  assume  new  color  with  every  passing  day,  circum- 
stances transpire  and  time  rolls  on,  but  he  knows  no 
change.  Such  has  been,  and  still  is.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall.  We  are  at  a  loss  which  moat  to  admire,  die  pro- 
found knowledge  and  logical  accuracy  which  he  displayi, 
or  the  purity  and  innocency  of  his  life.  Whether  I  agree 
or  differ  from  such  a  man  on  politicid  subjects,  such  dif- 
ference can  in  naught  abate  from  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  Will  1  intrust 
my  life  to  him?  Yes.  My  property?  Yes.  But,  I  tell 
you*  that  the  Chief  Justice  cannot  still  the  roaring  of  can* 
non,  or  the  noise  of  drums,  when  Governments  are  in  the 
field.  There  can  be  bat  one  ultimate  arbiter  when  matters 
have  attained  that  crisis,  and  that  u  the  sword.  1  trust  it 
will  be  very  lonr  before  we  come  to  such  an  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  WiLKim,]  and 
in  this  example  he  had  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  [Mr.  FaBxiHouuvstir,]  has  cited  a  certain 
preamble  and  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1809,  upon  a  prpposition  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  common  arbiter  to 
decide  questions  arising  between  a  State  court  and  the 
United  States  court.  The  proposition  itself  was  some- 
what extraordinary,  since  it  was  confined  by  its  terms  to 
the  sole  case  of  a  difference  in  opinion  between  the 
courts,  and  omitted  any  provision  for  coUiaions  between 
other  departments  of  the  two  Govemmenta.  The  resolu- 
tions and  preamble  referred  to  were  adopted  by  a  uoani- 
mouB  vote.    I  stated,  upon  another  occailony  that  perfect 
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unanimity  in  a  legislative  body  on  any  question  of  interest, 
furnished  generally  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  examined.  The  accuracy  of  this  opi- 
nion had  been  somewhat  tested  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  this  winter.  Last  winter  that  body  was  una- 
nimous  in  its  opposition  to  any  reduction  of  the  tari^;  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  a  small 
minority  having  been  found  there  entertaining  different 
opinionsi  and  my  hope  is,  that  that  minority  will  acquire 
daily  strength.  But  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an 
exception,  and  an  exception  was  found  in  the  proposition 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1809.  How  would  it  be  possible  to 
establish  a  common  arbiter  possessing  suiRcient  imparti- 
ality in  the  decision  of  controversies  between  this  Gdvem- 
ment  and  a  State?  By  whom  to  be  appointed,  and  how 
preserved,  unaffected  by  those  influences  which  operate 
more  or  less  sensibly  on  all  public  agents?   The  Supreme 


Court  might  well  be  esteemed  better  qualified  tor  the 
task  than  any  new  tribunal  which  could  be  established. 
As  to  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  preamble,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  it  was  not  examined.     The  resolution  embo- 
died the  sentiments  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  I  put 
it  to  the  candor  of  honorable  Senators  to  say,  if  they  would 
not  consider  it  rather  unjust  if  they  were  held  answerable 
for  all  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  contained  in  reports 
daily  laid  upon  our  Uble,  into  which  no  one  cares  to  look. 
If  gentlemen  were  demrous  of  ascerUining  the  true  senti- 
ments of  Virginia  on  the  interesting  subject  discussed  by 
them,  I  refer  them  to  the  celebrated  report  drawn  by 
Mr.  Madison,  in  the  year  1800,  wherein  this  subject  is 
fully  examined.      And  if  they  require  to  be  informed  of 
the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  in  Virginia,  I  refer 
them  to  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  which  has  again  reiterated  the  decision  pronounc- 
ed by  it  in  1800.    I  desire  to  add  one  more  remark  before 
I  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject.     Compliments  were 
daily  paid  to  Virginia.     She  was  called  «*the  Old  Domi- 
nion,** "good  old  Virginia."     While  she  is  thus  compli- 
mented, her  advice  is  rarely  ever  followed;  her  doctrines 
are  contemned;  and  it  is  supposed  that  full  compensation 
is  found  for  all  this  in  the  use  of  soothing  epithets  and 
flattering  phrases.     If  you  would  only  give  her  credit  for 
honesty,  and  follow  her  doctrines,  then,  my  life  on  it,  the 
specUcle  now  exhibited  would  never  be  seen  again.     I 
woiUd  undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  doctrines  of  Virginia 
were  followed  out,  collisions  would  never  arise  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments.   Her  doctrine  is  simply  this:  exert  no  other 
power  than  that  which  was  confided  to  you.     Instead  of 
looking  at  Virginia  as  she  is  at  present  looked  at,  she 
ought  to  be   regarded  as  she  deserved.     If  found  nod- 
ding at   her  post,  if  found  slumbering  for  a  moment, 
every  forgotten  word,  every  -careless  report  is  hunted 
up,  brought  forth  against  her,  and  cited  as  the  Virginia 
doctrine.     I  would  say,  follow  her  true  doctrines;  listen 
to  her  as  a  sister.    She  has  made  great  sacrifices  on  the 
alUr  of  the  Union.     There  is  no  State  in  this  Union  more 
desirous  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  the  country.     If 
you  listen  to  her  now,  you  will  restore  harmony  to  the 
country. 

My  honorable    friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  alluded 
to  the  whiskey  insurrection,  and,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit. 
Has  said  that  that  insurrection  had  arisen  in  that  very  strip 
of  land  which  was  formerly  a  matter  of  controversy  be- 
.tween  his  State  and  mine;  from  which  he  would  have  it 
inferred,  that  V'u^nia  was  justly  chargeable   with  that 
proceeding.     Now  I  submit  it  to  the  Senator  to  say,  if  he 
docs  not  think  it  rather  unfair,  aAer  having  obtained,  by 
book  or  by  crook,  that  which  was  fairly  ours,  to  debit  us 
vith  an  the  offences  of  which  the  inhabitants  might  after- 
wards be  guilty?    The  fact  was,   that  the  land  was  ours 
rightfully,  honestly;  but  Pennsylvania  put  in  her  cbim  to 
^t,  and  her  citizens  nullified  the  decisions  of  our  courts^ 
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and,  in  some  instances,  gave  our  people  black  eyes  and 
bloody  noses.  For  whatsoever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
world  to  the  contrary,  the  old  fashioned  play  of  rough 
roll  and  tumble  is  as  well  understood  in  Pennsylvania  as  m 
Kentucky.  Sir,  we  had  either  to  fight  or  back  out;  and 
it  was  thought  better,  by  the  men  of  that  day,  to  g^ve  up 
the  land  than  to  fight  for  it.  The  people  dwelling  on  this 
side  of  that  line  are  in  favor  of  good  order;  they  hated 
all  schemes  which  were  likely  to  mterrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  society;  they  were  against  the  whiskey  insurrection, 
and  assisted  to  put  it  down,  and  would  be  found  at  all 
times  opposed  to  whatever  would  put  into  jeopardy  the 
stability  of  our  institution's.  I  leave,  therefore,  the  whis- 
key insurrection,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  honorable  Senator  may  adjust 
the  whole  matter  with  his  neighbors  of  Pittsburgh  and  its 
vicinitpr.  Mr.  T.  begged  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  this 
deviation  from  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and  would  re- 
turn to  that  course,  and  relieve  the  Senate  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible. 

Sir,  said  he,  if  any  man  would  run  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  federal  system,  such  as  we  have,  and  a  consoli- 
dated system,  he  could  not  fail  to  express  his  warmest  ad- 
miration at  the  beauty  of  the  first.  When  I  contemplate 
the  difference  between  them,  it  has  struck  me  with  as- 
tonishment, that  any  portion  of  this  Union  should  desire 
to  see  a  consolidated  Government  established  on  the  ruins 
of  a  federal  republic;  that  beautiful  svitem  which,  if  tru- 
ly carried  out,  was  calculated  to  render  us  the  happiest 
and  most  powerful  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
could  compare  it  to  nothing  so  properly  as  the  solar  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  sun  (the  Federal  Government)  giving 
light,  heat,  and  attraction  to  the  planets  revolving  round 
it  in  their  proper  orbits.  No  two  could  come  in  contact 
with  each  other;  they  rolled  on  in  ceaseless  splendor,  so 
long  as  they  preserved  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  impossible  for  them  to  come  into  collision 
either  with  the  Government,  or  with  each  other,  so  long 
as  they  were  confined  within  their  proper  orbits.  The 
people  of  the  States  were  attached  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments, to  wliom  they  looked  for  protection,  and  to  the 
Federal  Government,  which  guarantied  the  safety  of  the 
whole.  The  State  Governments  exercise  a  paternal  sway; 
they  regulate  the  domestic  concerns,  prescribe  the  rules 
of  property,  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  internal  po- 
lice, and  throw  the  aeg^s  of  protection  over  the  family 
circle.  To  this  are  confided  the  great  powers  of  peace 
and  war;  the  sword^  and  the  purse  are  here.  Power, 
however,  often  forgets  right.  The  States  act  as  sentinels 
upon  the  watch-tower  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  approach 
or  tyranm';  and,  being  organized  into  Governments,  stand 
ready,  after  all  other  measures  shall  fail,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative is  slavery  or  resistance,  to  resist. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consolidated  Government— 
the  States  but  mere  petty  corporations — and  what  would 
be  the  consequences?  Woula  such  a  Government  secure 
and  retain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people,  or 
promote  their  interest?  It  would  be  a  mere  Government 
of  parchment,  dependent  on  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  ma- 
jority, and  he  would  not  care  how  it  was  ^sposed  of.  Tou 
might  burn  it,  if  you  pleased,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Could  any  man  coming  from  Maine  or  Massachusetts  un- 
derstand the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  or  le^slate  properly  for  their  interior 
concerns?    It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  thought  he  had  long  seen  a  tendency  to- 
wards consolidation  in  the  legislation  of  Congress.  He 
would  show  how  it  worked.  First,  the  power  was  as- 
sumed to  direct  the  internal  improvement  throughout  the 
Union;  next  the  power  to  regelate  domestic  mdustry; 
and  last  comes  the  right  to  carry  on  a  system  of  general 
education. 
Strip  th»  State  Governments  of  their  power,   one  by 
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one,  and  why  preserve  them  at  all?  Would  the  people 
long-  endure  two  sets  of  tax-gatherers  clutching  at  the  fruits 
of  their  industry?  No,  ur,  the  State  Governments  would 
become  useless,  only  serving  to  encumber  and  retard  the 
machinery,  and  would  speedily  pass  out  of  existence. 
What  follows?  The  concentration  of  augmented  power 
here  would  swell  the  importance  of  tlie  Presidential  office. 
Popular  convulsions  would  inevitably  follow.  The  public 
mind  would  be  fretted  by  the  constant  collision  of  parties, 
and  all  would  adopt  the  expedient  which  was  most  readily 
at  hand.  The  Presidential  term  would  first  be  enlarged 
for  a  greater  number  of  years)  then  extended  for  life; 
and  the  sceptre  would  speedily  be  handed  over  to  the  lin- 
eal issue;  a  "Ate  jactf*  wjouM  be  all  that  would  remain  to 
inform  idler  ages  that  this  had  once  been  the  land  of  the 
free.  These  things  must  not  be.  Rely  upon  it,  the  peo- 
ple are  rousing;  <'  the  Campbells  are  coming. **  The 
banner  of  State  righti  hovers  over  the  lakes  and  spreads 
its  broad  folds  over  the  distant  waters  of  the  West.  The 
patriots  who  have  heretofore  been  separated  by  the  ephe- 
meral contests  of  the  day,  will  come  oackagunand  settle 
down  with  us  on  the  gftaX  common  principles  which  the 
preservation  of  the  Federal  Union  calls  upon  us  to  defend. 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result;  "  truth  b  mighty, 
and  will  prevail."  Many  will  be  overwhelmed  in  the  first 
onset,  myself,  probably,  among  the  number;  because  the 
power  we  have  to  oppose  is  gigantic;  but  victory  in  the 
end  is  certain.  These  principles  had  triumphed  in  1800, 
when  they  had  to  enpounter  disadvantages  equally  great, 
and«  if  they  fail  now,  the  days  of  this  republic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  numbered. 

I  have  not  argued  these  questions  with  any  reference 
to  South  Carolina;  my  own  State,  every  State  in  the  Uni- 
on, is  interested  in  their  decision.  I  leave  South  Caroli- 
na to  take  care  of  herself;  she  rests  in  the  hands  of  her 
able  Senators  on  this  fioor.  I  disclaim  the  policy  adopted 
by  her;  all  here  know  that  I  did  not  approve  of  her 
coarse.  I  will  not  ioin  in  the  denunciations  which  have 
been  so  loudly  thundered  against  her,  nor  will  I  deny  that 
she  has  much  cause  of  complaint.  She  has  put  much  at 
hazard,  but  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  safe  deliverance  from 
our  presenVcondition,  and  that  all  cause  of  complaint  may 
speedily  be  put  an  end  to;  I  leave  her,  therefore,  where  1 
found  her,  without  at  this  time  making  further  reference 
to  her.* 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  1  have  made  into  this 
subject,  I  have  been  led  to  analyze  certain  doctrines 
which  have  gone  out  to  the  world  over  the  signature  of 
the  President.  I  know  that  my  language  may  be  seized 
on  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  carp  at  my  course  and  to 
misrepresent  me.  Since  I  have  held  a  place  on  this  floor, 
I  liave  not  courted  the  smiles  of  the  Executive;  but  when- 
ever he  had  done  any  act  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizen,  or  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  found  in  opposition  to  him.  When 
he  appointed  corps  of  editors  to  office,  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty  to  oppose  his  course.  When  he  appointed  a 
minister  to  a  foreign  court  without  the  sanction  of  law, 
I  also  went  against  him,  because,  on  my  conscience,  1  be- 
lieved that  the  act  was  wrong.  Such  was  my  course, 
acting,  as  I  did,  under  a  sense  of  the  duty  I  owed  to  my 
constituents;  and  I  will  now  say,  I  care  not  how  loudly  the 
trumpet  nuv  be  sounded,  nor  how  low  the  priests  may 
bend  their  knees  before  the  obiect  of  their  idolatry,  I 
will  be  at  the  side  of  the  President,  crying^  in  his  ear, 
••  Remember,' Philip,  thou  art  mortal!" 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
which  I  have  to  perform.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  touch 
the  bill  Itself;  and  I  propose  to  dissect  its  provisions  and 
expose  its  enormities.  He  should  take  it  up  by  sections, 
because  he  believed  that  the  work  had  not  yet  been  done, 
and  he  desired  that  the  Senate  should  be  fully  advised  of 
the  character  of  the  bill  before  they  enacted  it    into  a 


law.     He  renrded  it  as  the  first  fruit  of  the  doctrines  he 
had  combated. 

I  object  to  the  first  section,  because  it  eonfers  on  the 
President  the  power  of  closing  old  ports  of  entry  and  es- 
tablishing new  ones.     It  has  been  rightly  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  Uiat  this  was  a  promi- 
nent cause  which  led  to  the  revolution.    The  Boston  port 
bill,  which  removed  the  custom-house  from  Boston  to  Sa- 
lem,  first  roused  the  people  to  resistance.    To  guard 
against  this  very  abuse,  the  constitution  had  confided  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  theestabHth- 
ment  of  ports  of  entry  formed  a  material  part  of  this  pow* 
er,  and  one  which  required  legislative  enactment.    Now 
I  deny  that  Congress  can  deputize  its  legislative  powers. 
If  it  may  one,  it  may  all;  ana  thus,  a  majority  here  cao, 
at  their  pleasure,  change  the  very  character  of  the  Got- 
emment.    The  Present  mi^ht  come  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  make  all  laws  which  his  discretion  might  dic- 
tate.    It  is  vain  to  ten  me  (said  Mr.  T.)  that  I  imagine  > 
case  which  will  never  exist.    I  tell  you,  ar,  that  power 
is  cumulative,  and  that  patronage  begets  power.    The 
reasoning  is  unanswerable.     If  you  can  part  with  your 
power  in  one  instance,  you  ma^  in  another  and  another. 
You  may  confer  upon  the  President  the  right  to  declare 
war;  and  this  very  provision  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
investing  him  with  authority  to  make  war  at  his  mere  win 
and  pleasure  on  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  prosperity 
of  a  city  depends  on  the  position  of  its  custom-house  and  port 
of  entry.  Take  tlie  case  of  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Frede- 
ricksburg, in  my  own  State:  who  doubts  but  that  to  re- 
move the  custom-house  from  Norfolk  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort,  of  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Chickahominy,  or  of 
Fredericksburg  to   Tappahannock    or  Urbanna,  would 
utterly  annihilate  those  towns?    I  have  no  tongue  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  probable  iniustice  of  the  measure. 
Sir,  it  involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     Take  the 
case  of  Charleston:  what  if  ninety-nine  merchants  were 
ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  vour  revenue  laws,  and 
that  but  one  man  could  be  found  to  resist  them;  would 
you  run  the  hazard  of  destroying  the  ninety-nine  in  order 
to  punish  one }    Trade  is  a  delicate  subject  to  touch;  once 
divert  it  out  of  its  regular  channels,  and  nothing  Is  more 
difficult  than  to  restore  it.     This  measure  may  involve  the 
actual  property  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  thatcltf ; 
and  this,  too,  when  you  have  a  redundancy  of  millions  in 
your  treasury,  and  when  no  interest  can  sustain  injur)*  by 
awaiting  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  case  of  resistance  to 
your  laws,  before  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  legis- 
late. 

Again:  **  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  SUtes;*'  and  yet  tliia  section 
invests  tlie  President  with  authority  to  exact  cash  duties  at 
one  place,  while  the  credit  system  prevails  at  another. 
These  extraordinary  powers  were  to  be  exercised,  not 
only  to  put  down  unlawful  combinations,  but  whenever 
there  were  any  "unlawful  threats."  Now  I  wish  to  know, 
for  I  am  much  attached  to  a  distinct  and  definite  pbraseo- 
log}-,  what  would  be  considered  as  constituting  unlawful 
threats?  If  one  of  the  Government  inspectors  should 
chance  to  be  abused  by  a  drunken  blackguard  in  the  streets, 
was  that  to  be  deemed  an  "  unlawful  threat,"  which 
would  invest  the  President  with  authority  to  call  the  mili- 
tary into  requisition  ?  Every  power  is  surrendered;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  President  is  the  only  rule  for  his  gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  further  empowered  to  employ 
the  land  and  naval  forces  to  put  down  all  "  aiders  and 
abettors."  How  far  will  this  authority  extend?  Suppose 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  should  happen  to  be  m 
session:  I  will  not  blink  the  question,  suppose  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  in  session  at  the  time  of  any  disturbance,  pass- 
ing laws  in  furtherance  of  the  ordinance  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  State;  might  they  not 
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be  considered  by  the  President  ss  aiders  and  abettors^ 
The  President  might  not,  perhaps,  inarch  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  with  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
with  bayonets  fixed,  into  the  state-house  yard  at  Columbia; 
but,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  find  a  precedent  for  it  in  £n^ 
lish  history.*  So,  also.  Governor  Hayne  would  be  m 
soaie  danger;  and  any  judge  or  juror,  who  should  dare  to 
justify  the  popular  movement  by  any  judgment  or  verdict 
against  the  tariff  laws,  would  run  the  hazard  of  beinr  sup- 
pressed. But.  mr,  the  thing  might  not  even  stop  li^re. 
My  own  State  has  never  failed  to  denounce  these  tariff 
laws  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional;  and,  inasmuch  as  all 
such  denunciations  have  a  tendencnr  to  excite  the  public 
mind,  it  might  fall  under  the  appellation  of  '<  aiders  and 
abettors."  I,  too,  nr,  have  followed  the  example  of  Vir- 
ginia in  opposition  to  the  protective  policy,  and  it  may  be 
my  fate  to  be  punished  under  the  first  section  of  this  bill — 
I  say  the  first  section. 

I  have  all  proper  confidence  in  the  Premdent,  but  I 
have  an  instinctive  abhorrence  to  confiding  extravagant 
powers  in  the  hands  of  an^  one  man.  If  they  should  be 
used  by  the  present  President  with  a  proper  discretion, 
and  for  the  common  good,  if  our  institutions  should  come 
safely  out  of  his  hands,  yet  the  precedent  would  be  left  on 
the  statute  book,  and  other  Presidents  might  not  use  the 
power  so  benefidallv.  Rome  was  perfectlv  safe  when  she 
called  Cincinnatus  from  the  plougn  and  clothed  him  with 
dictatorial  authority^  but  she  had  cause  long  to  bewail  the 
dictator^ip  of  Sylla  and  Caius  Marius.  I  therefore 
say  nay  to  this  grant  of  powers.  I  care  not  what  may  be 
the  character  of  the  Chief  Magistrate;  how  high  his  poblic 
worth  may  be  rated;  or  how  great  and  spleiund  may  have 
been  his  services  to  his  country:  I  will  not  intrust  such 
powers  in  his  hands.  I  would  not  even  have  confided 
them  to  him  who  was  properly  called  Patriae  Pater, 

The  second  section  extends  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  courts  over  a  portion  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
now  belonging  to  the  State  courts  exclusively.  Let  me 
state  a  case.  If  an  oflicer  of  the  customs  shall  differ,  in 
re|psrd  to  any  matter  appertaining  to  his  duties,  with  any 
citizen  of  Kchmond,  or  any  other  place,  and  a  quarrel 
should  thereupon  arise,  and  the  custom-house  officer  shall 
beat  and  maltreat  such  citizen,  no  redress  for  the  injury 
can  be  obtained  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  action  for 
damaecs  can  alone  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts.  Nay, 
nr,  it  the  revenue  officer  commit  murder,  cold-blooded 
murder,  be  is  triable  for  the  same  onl^  before  the  United 
States  court,  maugre  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which  pre- 
icribe  the  punishment  for  the  offence,  and  the  mode  of 
trial.  Thus  rescuing  the  citizen  from  responsibility  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  and  over- 
turning usages  which  have  existed  tiirough  all  time. 

The  well  known  and  established  le^  means  of  pro- 
ceeding* in  the  State  courts  are,  by  this  section,  also  aoro- 
gated,  by  preventing  writs  of  replevin,  detinue,  or  trover, 
or  attachments  in  equity,  where  the  subject  of  the  suit 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  any  oflicer  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  acquired.  Can  it  be  the  design  of  the 
Senate,  by  a  law  applicable  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
to  deprive  the  State  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  they  have 
enjoyed,  ab  wrbt  eondUa,  to  the  decided  profit  and  con- 
venience of  the  citizens  of  the  country? 

The  tltird  section  carries  out  the  second,  and  furnishes 
an  instance  of  practical  nullification  every  way  equal  to 
the  Sooth  Carolina  ordinance.  It  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  the  translation  of  a  cause  ad  aUud  examen/ 
while  the  record,  the  only  evidence  of  the  exutence  of 
such  a  case,  is  left  behind.  It  requires  an  act  to  be  done 
by  **  a  court,''  and  yet  declares  that  this  very  act  is  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  done,  when  the  petition  for  its  per- 

*  '*  Colonel  Pride's  purge,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the  time 
of  O&ver  Cromwell. 


formance  is  left  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
Further,  after  the  suit  is  removed  by  the  defendant,  by 
the  mere  deposite  of  his  petition  for  removal,  without 
notice  to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  proceed 
de  novof  and  if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  unknown 
order,  a  judgment  of  non  pros,  is  to  be  entered  against 
him,  with  costs.  Now,  sir,  I  beg  to  know  what  the  plain- 
tiff has  done  to  merit  ill  this?  He  hss  brought  a  proper 
suit  in  a  proper  court,  against  a  proper  defendant,  which 
suit  the  defendant  may  or  may  not  remove  at  his  own 
pleasure;  and  yet  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  burdened  with  all 
the  costs,  in  any  event,  which  may  have  been  incurred  in 
the  State  court;  nor  is  the  defenduit  required  to  give  bond 
to  answer  costs  and  damages,  not  even  the  additional 
costs  to  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  liable. 

I  pass  over  the  fourth  section,  and  proceed  to  the  fifth. 
This  provision  inspires  all  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  all  the  **  State  authorities,"  from  the  Governor  down 
to  the  constable,  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Formerly, 
that  was  a  spirit  which  visited  the  world  at  intervus 
'*  wide  and  hr  between."  It  was  that  spirit  which 
« touched  Isaiah's  holy  lips  with  fire,"  and  had  its  origin, 
not  in  parliaments  or  legfislative  assemblies,  but  in  a  much 
higher  source.  But  this  section  converts  every  petty  offi- 
cer into  a  prophet,  and  endows  him  with  the  faculty  of 
foretellhig  coming  events.  Mr.  T.  then  referred  to  the 
language  of  the  oill,  which  empowers  the  President  to 
call  out  the  military  and  naval  force,  when  he  shall  be  in- 
formed that  the  laws  will,  in  any  event,  be  obstructed.  If 
tiie  President  was  informed  that  the  laws  will  be  obstruct- 
ed, these  coming  events  are  to  be  arrested  by  the  inter- 
position of  Executive  power.  How  would  thia  work? 
No,  I  will  not  say  how  would,  but  how  might  it  work?  A 
judge — no,  a  constable,  picks  up  an  anonymous  letter,  or 
a  general  order,  such  as  had  been  exhibited  here  in  this 
debate,  in  which  there  was  a  great  talk  about  a  military 
force-— a  steamboat  had  lowered  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  half-mast,  and  raised  above  it  a  tri-colored  ensign; 
he  communicates  these  ominous  factSydovetailed  with  such 
comments  and  rumors  as  his  fears  may  have  created,  or 
idle  gossip  conjured  up,  and  the  President  adopts  the 
conclusion  that  the  revenue  laws  will  be  violated,  and 
issues  his  proclamation  accordingly.  Yet,  after  all,  it  may 
turn  out  that  this  informant  has  been  fnghtened  with 
shadows,  and  shadows  would  have  more  e£fect  upon  one 
of  these  officers  than  ten  thousand  men  armed  in  proof 
would  have  upon  the  President  himself.  Take  the  con- 
troverqr  now  pending  between  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  materially  affects  the  interests  of 
the  city  of  New  York;  and  suppose  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  against  New  York,  and  issues  its  process 
against  Governor  Bfarcy;  the  people  of  the  city  are 
roused.against  the  decision,  denounce  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  numerously  attended  meetings  in  their  City  Qall, 
and  parade  their  streets  in  a  threatening  attitude.  What 
is  to  be  done?  The  marshal  irakes  no  effort  to  execute 
the  process,  but  reports  to  the  President  that  the  Uws  will 
be  resisted.  A  proclamation  b  thereupon  issued;  the 
military  is  ordered  out;  and  a  collision  may  or  may  not  be 
brouglit  on,  as  the  feeling  or  policy  of  the  hour  shall 
prevail. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  bill  he  viewed  as  a  Botany  Bay 
law.  It  was  in  fiict  a  Botany  Bay  law,  with  one  exception, 
that  the  law  in  England  requires  conviction  before  trans- 
portation; by  this,  transportation  precedes  conviction. 
There,  a  place  b  designated  to  which  the  convict  may  be 
transported;  here,  to  such  convenient  place  as  the  judge 
and  marshal  shall  appoint.  The  marshal  is  also  authorized 
to  make  "such  oUier  provision,"  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  prisoner,  I  presume  is  meant,  as  he  may  deem  '*  ne- 
cessary and  expedient."  Suppose  a  man  to  be  arrested 
for  a  debt  due  the  United  States;  the  jails  are  closed 
against  his  reception,  and  the  manhal  is  to  carry  him  to 
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iome  convenient  placet  is  he  not  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  officer?  and  may  he  not  drajp  him  away,  far  from 
his  friends,  to  anv  place  he  may  please,  and,  under  the 
authority  to  do  whatever  ie  may  deem  *'  necessary  and 
expedient,"  put  chains  upon  his  limbs,  cast  him  into  a 
loathsome  dungpeon,and  carry  him  to  the  end  of  the  earths 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  section  wliicU  limits  his  discre- 
tion to  the  State  wherein  the  party  may  be  arrested^  If 
such  was  the  intention,  why  not  so  have  said?  When  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  people  are  concerned,  why  leave 
that  uncertain  which  ma^  so  readily  be  rendered  certain  ? 
The  absence  of  all  such  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  tlie 
officer,  as  the  section  now  stands,  raises  the  implication 
that  no  such  restriction  is  designed.  It  may  be  said  tluit 
the  judge  and  marshal  may  be  well  trusted.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  so.  But  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  extend- 
ing a  power  which  may  be  abused  when  the  abuse  may  so 
easily  be  limited  and  restrained. 

There  was  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure.  The  pro- 
phecy had  already  gone  K>rth;  the  President  has  said  that 
the  laws  will  be  obstructed .  The  President  bad  not  only 
foretold  the  coming  difliculties,  but  he  has  also  assembled 
an  army.  The  city  of  Charleston,  if  report  spoke  true, 
was  now  a  beleagured  cityt  the  cannon  of  Fort  Pinckney 
are  pointing  at  it;  and  although  they  are  now  quietly 
sleeping,  they  are  ready  to  open  their  thunders  whenever 
the  voice  of  authority  shall  give  the  command.  And  shall 
these  terrors  be  let  loose  because  some  one  man  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  small  modicum  of  revenue,  which  Con- 
gress, the  day  after  it  came  into  the  treasury,  might  vote 
in  satis&ction  of  some  unfounded  claim?  Shall  we  set  so 
small  a  value  upon  the  lives  of  the  people?  Let  us  at 
least  wait  to  see  the  course  of  measures.  We  can  never 
be  too  tardy  in  commencing  the  work  of  blood.  Mav  we 
not  indul^  the  expectation  that  South  Carolina,  will  have 
some  regard  to  her  own  peace,  and  not  bring  matters  to 
an  issue  with  unnecessary  precipitation?  I  hope  that  a 
voice,  which  has  gone  forth  from  Virginia,  will  arrest  her 
attention.  Sir,  I  have  heard  my  State  slightingly  called 
the  Mediator  State.  She  is  so,  and  I  rejoice  that  she  has 
assumed  that  office.  In  the  greaw  cause  of  union,  I  trust 
she  will  always  joyfully  press  forward,  and,  addressing 
herself  to  a  sister  State,  whose  interests  are  nearly  iden- 
tical with  her  own,  I  will  not  doubt  but  that  her  mediation 
will  prove  successful.  Then  scofi'  at  her  who  may,  she 
will  have  presented  you  the  olive  branch,  and  furnished 
new  cause  for  your  gratitude  and  affection. 

1  regret  that  the  course  adopted  here  has  not  been 
better  calculated  to  avoid  a  rupture.  I  fear  me  that  what 
has  been  done  has  been  but  too  well  calculated  to  chafe 
the  spirit  of  that  honored  and  loAy  State.  An  army  had 
been  sent  thither,  instead  of  a  messenger  of  peace;  reve- 
nue cutters  to  watch  her  commerce;  au  armed  ship  riding 
in  her  roadstead;  and  a  proclamation  issued  breathing 
denunciation.  These  were  not  calculated  to  allay  excite- 
ment. I  think  a  better  course  might  have  been  adopted. 
If  the  President  had  rested  upon  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  my  belief  is  that  the  tariff  would  have 
been  reduced.  But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  man  to  fight 
for  money.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  tariff  on  Uiis 
side  of  the  Potomac  were  ready  to  yield  a  portion;  but  1 
fear  that  to  others  the  temptation  of  high  profits  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  more  especially  when  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  whole  military  force,  is  to  be  employed  to 
rivet  high  duties  on  the  country.  An  honorable  excep- 
tion was  found  in  Virginia.  All  classes  of  society  and  all 
interests  united  in  recommending  a  suitable  modification, 
manufacturer  and  all,  so  far  as  the  resolutions  of  tlie  Le- 
gislature furnished  any  evidence  of  public  sentiment.  But 
it  is  a  bad  mode  of  settling  disputes  to  make  soldiers  your 
ambassadors,  and  to  point  to  the  halter  and  the  gallows  as 
your  uUimatum. 

Sir,  if  a  foreign  country  violates  her  treaty  stipulations, 


i^poliates  upon  your  commerce,  and  holds  your  friendship 
as  nothing,  you  still  negotiate;  you  resort  to  every  possi- 
ble expedient  to  preserve  peace;  you  will  invest  tbe 
President  with  no  discretionary  power  to  declare  war;  but 
if  a  State  braves  your  authority,  and  threatens  to  set  your 
laws  at  defiance,  you  pant  fur  the  contest,  and  commit  to 
the  hands  of  the  President  unlimited  discretion;  and  yet 
wh&t  are  the  horrors  of  a  foreign,  compared  with  those  of 
an  intestine  war? 

If  the  majority  shall  pass  this  bill,  they  must  do  it  on 
their  own  responsibility;  I  will  have  no  part  in  it.  When 
gentlemen  recount  the  blessings  of  union;  when  they 
dwell  upon  the  past,  and  sketch  out  in  bright  perspective 
the  future,  they  awaken  in  my  breast  all  the  pride  of  an 
American;  my  pulse  beats  responsive  to  theirs,  and  I  re* 
gard  union,  next  to  freedom,  as  the  greatest  of  blessing 
Yes,  sir,  "the  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved."  But 
how?  Will  you  seek  to  preserve  it  by  forced  Will  you 
appease  the  angry  spirit  of  discord  by  an  oblation  of  blood  ^ 
Suppose  that  the  proud  and  haughty  spirit  of  South  Caro- 
lina shall  not  bend  to  your  high  edicts  in  token  of  fealty; 
that  you  make  war  upon  her,  hang  her  Governor,  her 
legislators,  and  judges,  as  traitors,  and  reduce  her  to  tbe 
condition  of  a  conquered  province — have  you  preserved 
the  Union?  This  Union  consists  of  twenty-four  Statei; 
would  you  have  preserved  the  Union  by  striking  out  one 
of  the  States— one  of  the  old  thirteen?  Gentlemen  had 
boasted  of  the  flag  of  our  country,  with  its  thirteen  stars. 
When  the  light  of  one  of  these  stars  shall  have  been  ex* 
tinguished,  will  the  flag  wave  over  us^  under  which'our 
fathers  fought?  If  we  are  to  go  on  striking  out  star  after 
star,  what  will  finally  renaain  but  a  central  and  a  burning 
sun,  blighting  and  destroying  every  germ  of  liberty?  The 
flag  which  I  wish  to  wave  Over  me,  is  that  which  floated 
in  triumph  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  hereupon  it 
thirteen  States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  one.  Sir» 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  preserving  union  and 
preserving  Government;  the  Union  may  be  annihilated, 
yet  Government  preserved;  but  under  such  a  Government 
no  man  ought  to  desire  to  Uve. 

His  mode  of  preserving  the  Union  was  by  restoring  i 
mutual  confidence  and  affection  amongst  the  members^  by 
doing  justice  and  obeying  the  dictates  of  policy.  The 
President  has  pointed  out  the  mode  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage. We  had  been  informed  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  $6,000,000  in  the  treasury.  I  would  destroy  tliat  ex*  j 
cess;  vet,  I  would  not  rashly  and  rudely  lay  hands  on  the 
nuinuracturer,  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  While  giving 
peace  to  one  section,  1  would  not  produce  discord  in 
another.  It  would  be  to  accomplish  noUung,  to  appease 
discord  intone  section  and  produce  it  in  another.  The 
manufacturers  desire  time;  give  them  time,  ample  time.  | 
If  they  would  come  down  to  the  revenue  standard}  and 
abandon  the  protective  policy,  I  would  allow  them  fuU 
time.  1  present  these  suggestions,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
see  this  vexed  question  adjusted. 

U  had  been  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  ofler  terms 
while  South  Carolina  maintained  a  menacing  altitude.  1  i 
consider  this  view  altogetlu r  erroneous.  Shall  not  justice 
be  done  to  the  other  Southern  SUtes?  They,  too,  com- 
plain loudly,  deeply,  of  the  oppressive  burdens  under 
which  they  labor  in  common  with  South  Carolina.  But, 
regard  it  as  exclusively  a  South  Carolina  question;  wliat 
prevents  you  from  yielding  to  her  wishes?  Pride,  alone, 
stands  in  tbe  way.— false  pride.  It  is  tlie  worst,  the  most 
pernicious  of  counsellors.  Against  its  influence  Lord 
Chatham  and  Edmund  Burke  raised  their  voices  in  the 
British  Parliament;  but  the  reply  was,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  make  terms  with  revolted  colonies;  aud  a  besotted 
ministry  lost  to  the  English  crown  its  brightest  jewel.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  degrading  Government  by  yielding  terms. 
This  Government  is  strong — South  Carohna  weak.  The 
|trong  man  may  grant  terms  to  the  weak;  and,  by  so 
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doing,  give  the  highest  evidence  4)f  magnanimity.  All 
history  teems  with  instances  of  the  evlli  springing  from 
fiilse  pride  in  Governments.  Bruised  thrones,  dismem- 
bered  empires,  crushed  republics^  these  are  its  bitter 
fruits.  JLet  us  throw  it  from  us,  and  try  the  efficacy  of 
that  engine  which  tyrants  never  use;  that  great  engine 
which  would  save  Poland  to  Russia,  Ireland  to  England, 
and  South  Carolina,  not  as  a  province  with  her  palmetto 
trailing  in  the  dust,  but  as  a  free,  soverei^^n,  and  inde- 
pendent State,  to  this  confederacy-^the  engine  of  redress. 
This  is  roy  advice. 

But  my  aJlvice  is  disregarded;  you  rush  on  to  the  con- 
test;  you  subdue  South  Carolina;  you  drive  her  citizens 
into  the  morasses,  where  Marion  and  Sumter  found  re- 
fuge; you  level  her  towns  and  cities  in  the  dust;  you 
clothe  her  daughters  in  mourning,  and  make  helpless 
orphans  of  her  rising  sons;  where,  then,  is  your  glory? 
Glory  comes  not  from  the  blood  of  slaughtered  brethren. 
Gracious  God!  is  it  necessary  to  urge  such,  considerations 
on  an  American  Senate  ?  Whither  has  the  genius  of  Ame- 
rica fled?  We  have  had  darker  days  than  the  present, 
and  that  genius  has  saved  us.  Are  we  to  satisfy  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people  by  force — by  shooting  some,  and 
bayoneting  others^  Force  may  convert  freemen  into 
slaves;  but,  after  you  have  made  them  slaves,  will  they 
look  with  complacency  on  their  chains?  When  you  have 
subdued  South  Carolina,  lowered  her  proud  nag,  and 
trampled  her  freedom  in  the  dust,  will  she  love  you  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  her?  No;  vhe  will  despise 
^d  liate  you.  Poland  will  hate  Russia  until  she  is  again 
firee;  and  so  would  it  be  with  South  Carolina.  I  would 
that  I  had  but  moral  influence  enough  to  save  my  country 
in  thia  hour  of  peril.  If  I  know  myself,  I  would  peril  all, 
every  thing  that  I  hold  most  dear,  if  I  could  be  the  means 
of  stilling  the  a^tated  billows.  I  have  no  such  power;  I 
ata.nd  here  manacled  in  a  minority,  whose  efforts  can  avail 
but  little.  You,  who  are  the  majority,  have  the  destinies 
of  the  country  in  your  hands.  If  war  shall  ^ow  out  of 
this  measure,  you  are  alone  responsible.  I  will  wash  roy 
hands  of  the  business.  Rather  than  give  my  aid  I  would 
surrender  my  station  here,  for  I  aspire  not  to  imitate  the 
rash  boy  who  sat  fire  to  the  Gphesian  dome.  No,  sir,  I 
will  lend  no  aid  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  had  almost 
said  that  '*  I  bad  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than 
such  a  Roman."  I  will  not  yet  despair;  Rome  had  her 
Cortius,  Sparta  her  Leonidaa,  and  Athens  her  band  of 
devoted  patriots;  and  shall  it  be  said  that  the  American 
Senate  contains  not  one  man  who  will  step  forward  to 
rescue  his  country  in  this  her  moment  of  peril?  Although 
that  man  may  never  wear  an  earthly  crown  or  sway  an 
earthly  sceptre,  eternal  fame  shall  wreathe  an  evergreen 
around  his  brow,  and  his  name  sliall  rank  with  those  of 
the  proudest  patriots  of  the  proudest  climes. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  of  Delaware,  then  took  the  fU>or,  and 
moved  an  adjournment. 

Thdesdat,  Febbvabt  7. 

MILITARY  ORDERS. 

Mr.  POINDEXTBR  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Beaohedt  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  he  laid  before  the  Senate  copies  of 
the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  military  forces  assembled  in  and  near  to  the 
city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  also  copies  of  the 
orders  which  have  been  given  to  tlie  commander  of  the 
naval  forces  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston;  par- 
ticularly such  orders,  if  anv  such  have  been  given,  to  re- 
siat  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, within  the  chartered  limits  of  said  State. 

Mr.  P.  said,  that,  as  a  response  to  this  resolution  might 
bave  an  important  bearing  on  the  bill  which  was  now 
pending,  and  as  be  supposed  that  no  Senator  would  ob- 


ject to  the  course,  he  would  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

No  objection  being  made,^  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (who  had  just  come  in)  said  this  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  important  resolution,  and  one  which 
required  some  consideration.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
the  passage  of  it  would  not  be  pressed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  had  no  objection  to  the  postpone- 
ment, but  he  desired  to  be  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  what  kind  of  orders  could  be  issued  from 
the  War  Department,  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  at  a 
time  of  profound  peace?  If  there  was  likely  to  be  war, 
he  would  wish  to  know  it.  If  not,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  communication  of  any  orders  issued  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace.  The  President  could  answer 
this  resolution  in  his  own  way,  and  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  see,  from  the  possession  of  the  orders,  whether 
they  were  transcended  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  and  to  attach  responsibility  where  it  ought  to  lie.  If 
honorable  Senators  were  unwilling  that  the  truth  should 
meet  the  light,  be  it  so.  But  he  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  concur  in  his  resolution. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  had  never  any  objection  to  any 
information  being  obtained,  which  was  proper  in  its  cha- 
racter, either  at  this  or  any  other  time.  The  propo- 
sition now  submitted  contained  much  matter,  and  some 
which  it  might  not  be  discreet  at  this  moment  to  give, 
although  it  might  be  proper  to  gfive  it  hereafter.  He 
could  wish  that  the  resdlution  should  lie  over  until  to- 
morrow, when  he  would  interpose  no  objection  to  its 
passage,  so  far  as  his  vote  was  concerned.  At  present  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  the  resolution,  having  only 
just  heard  it  read;  nor  could  he  tell  the  design  with 
which  it  had  been  introduced.  Much  had  been  said  about 
the  military  force  concentrated  in  and  about  Charleston, 
and  he  was  himself  as  anxious  as  Any  gentleman  to  know 
when  and  where  this  force  was  concentrated.  But  he 
wished  to  see  whether  this  inquiry  did  not  go  too  far,  or 
whether  it  went  far  enough.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  resolution  would  be  laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow ; 
and  that  the  bare  circumstance  of  Senators  being  inat- 
tentive or  absent  would  not  induce  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  press  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  G.  concluded  with  moving  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  until  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agpreed  to. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  again  proceeded  to  the  bill  making 
further  provision  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  of  Delaware,  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows:  When  the  able  and  eloquent  Senator  from  Virgf. 
nia  [Mr.  Ttur]  rose  yesterday  to  discuss  the  bill  under 
consideration,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  some 
loose  remark,  falling  from  him  in  the  ardor  of  debate, 
nught  prove  fatal  to  him.  A  pleased  and  attentive  list- 
ener to  the  perspicuous  speech  of  the  gentleman,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  reputed  doctrines  of  the  State  which  he  has 
so  honorably  represented  on  this  floor,  I  confess  I  could 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  stood  in  danger  of  any  distortion 
of  his  views,  or  misrepresentation  of  his*  sentiments.  I 
know  well,  sir,  that  my  honorable  friend  will  acquit  me, 
in  the  outset,  of  any  design  to  misrepresent  biro;  and  he 
knows  equally  well  that  if,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
I  should  at  any  time  fail  to  sUte  his  opinions  exactly,  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  stand  corrected  by  his  explana- 
tions. While  about  to  dissent  from  his  doctrines  in  re« 
ference  to  this  interesting  subject,  suffer  me  also  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  if  any  luckless  phrase  of  mine,  uttered 
in  the  heat  of  this  discussion,  should  ^  beyond  its  mark, 
and  ofiend  his  honorable  pride,  he  will  **free  me  so  far 
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in  his  xno8t  generous  thoughts,  that  I  have  shot  my  arrow 
o'er  the  house  and  hurt  my  brother." 

If  a  doubt  had  ever  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  the  course 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  pursue  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
that  doubt  would  have  been  removed  by  the  just  influ- 
ence of  the  sentiments  of  those  who,  as  the  immediate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  that  State  which  has  com- 
missioned me  to  act  as  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  have  fully 
expressed  themselves  in  certain  resolutions,  a  copy^  of 
which  is  now  before  me.  These  resolutions,  in  substance, 
declare  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
treaty  or  a  mere  compact  between  sovereign  States^  but 
a  form  of  Government  emanating  from  and  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States;  that  this  Government, 
although  one  of  limited  powers,* is  supreme  within  its 
sphere  of  action,  and  that  the  people  owe  to  it  an  alle- 

ftance  which  cannot,  in  consonance  with  the  constitution, 
e  withdrawn  by  State  nullification  or  State  secession; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uie  United  States  is  the  only 
and  proper  tribunal  for  the  settlement,  in  tlie  last  resort, 
of  controversies  arising  under  that  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  Congress;  that,  in  cases  of  gross  and  intolerable 
oppression,  for  whioh  the  ordinary  remedies  to  be  found 
.in  the  elective  franchise  and  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
'  lie  officers  are  inadeauate,  the  remedy  is  extra-constitu- 
tional— resistance  and  revolution.  The  language  of  our 
people,  as  expressed  by  their  representatives,  touching 
the  fatal  delusion  pervading  the  ordinance  and  legislation 
of  South  Carolina,  is,  that  while  they  entertain  the  kindest 
feelings  towards  the  people  of  that  State,  '<with  whom 
tliey  stood  side  by  side  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
in  whose  defence  their  blood  was  freely  spilt,"  they  will 
not  iklter  in  their  allegiance,  but  will  be  found  now,  as 
then,  true  to  their  country  and  its  Government:  and  they 
pledge  themselves  to  support  that  Government  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  its  constitutional  rights,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  all  its  constitutional  duties.  These  resolutions,  proclaim- 
ing as  they  do  the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  of  all  political 
parties,  do  not  instruct  me  to  adopt  them  as  my  political 
text-book,  but  leave  me,  untrammelled  by  any  mandate, 
to  follow  the  course  which  my  otrn  judgment  may  dictate 
in  relation  to  the  whole  subject. 

But,  sir,  my  sentiments  were  no  secret  to  the  people  who 
spoke  thus  by  their  constitutional  organ,  the  legislative  body. 
When  principles  directly  repugnant  to  these  were  first 
advocated  within  the  walls  of  this  chamber,  though  fresh 
in  my  seat  here,  my  voice  was  raised  against  them.  The 
first  eiTort  that  was  ever  made  here  to  support  the  pre- 
sent Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification  by  a  State  conven- 
tion, made  by  the  gentleman  •  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Gbufdt,]  now  a  happy  convert  to  much  of  my  political 
catechism,  and  sustained  with  a  derree  of  ability  which 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  this  debate,  was  opposed  by 
me  while  feebly  pressing  the  adversary  principles  now  in- 
culcated in  the  declarations  of  Delaware,  to.  which  I  have 
adverted.  '  It  is  my  business,  sir,  to  reassure  that  honor- 
able member  of  the  truth  of  these  his  new  articles  of 
faith,  and  to  tell  him,  too,  that,  however  unfitshionable 
these  tenets  were  at  the  time  of  our  ancient  controversy, 
there  is  now  no  other  mode  known  among  men  whereby 
he  can  be  politically  sav;ed. 

It  has  so  happened,  sir,  that  the  principles  with  which 
I  entered  public  life,  and  with  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  I  will  live  and  die— the  same  principles  for  which. I 
and  my  political  friends  have  been  contending  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  have  been 
discovered  hy  the  President,  in  this  periloi^s  crisis  of  our 
public  kflairs,  to  be  the  only  true  conservative  principles 
of  the  constitution.  As  one  of  those  who  have  steadily, 
thougit  unsuccessfully,  opposed  what  in  my  conscience  1 
believe  to  have  been  usurpations  of  Executive  and  State 
power— doctrines  leading  to  the  present  disastrous  results, 
as  I  have  often  predicted,  in  reference  to  the  veto  mes- 


sage of  the  last  session,  and  the  whole  course  of  our  recent 
national  policy  towards  the  State  of  Georgia — ^true  now, 
sir,  to  the  same  principles,  1  find  myself,  by  a  sudden  re- 
volution in  the  sentiments  of  the  administration  on  this 
subject,  anxiously  supporting  its  very  strongest  measures. 
At  the  same  time,  I  find  the  President,  without  the  aid  of 
those  friends  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  pride  to  be 
associated  in  the  political  divisions  which  have  agitated  this 
body,  sustained  only  by .  a  very  small  and  hopeless  minor, 
ity  of  the  American  Senate.      It  is  under  tiiese  drcum- 
stances,  sir,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting 
this  bill,  [Mr.  WiLXiirs,]  assigns  a  reason  for  its  passage 
so  very  diflVrent  from  any  which  I  could  suffer  to  govern 
me — so  repugnant  to  all  my  principles  of  action,  and  all 
my  humble  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  that  I  deem  it  my 
duty  in  limine  to  enter  my  protest  against  it.    He  su|h 
ports  this  bill  because  the  execution  of  its  provisions  will 
devolve  on  the  President.     He  votes  for  this  gft^i  mea- 
sure because  it  confers  power  on  one  who  (tefi  it  not  in 
Gath!)   *<  never  abused  power!"    He  goes  for  the  man, 
and  sustains  the  principle  for  the  sake  of  ihe  man.    There 
may  be  others,  sir,  who,  with  a  deep  devotion  which  no 
circumstance  can  diminish  or  abate,  with  an  ardent  zeal 
which  no  tyranny  could  cool,  with  a  blind  confidence 
which  neither.time  nor  tide  could  ever  wear  away,  wouM 
bow  to  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  and  desire  no  better 
reason  for  their  assent  than  that  which  they  render  in  their 
daily  aspiration  oi^^fiat  vohmtaa  iua/*^    But  my  support 
of  this  measure  is  predicated  on  no  servile  submiaaon  to 
any  Executive  maindate,  on  no  implicit  and  unlimited  faith 
in  any  man.    I  will  clothe  the  Executive  with  all  constitu- 
tional power  necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.    I  will  con- 
fer stronger  authority  on  the  Chief  Magistrate,  because  I 
can  find  no  other  chance  of  salvation  for  my  country;  and 
I  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
by  any  consideration  of  the  source  from  which  it  baa 
emanated,  or  because  an  unworthy  reason  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  others  to  sustain  it     Whatever  beauties  tlie 
chairman  may  discover  in  this  part  of  his  own  argument, 
whatever  foreign  missions  or  splendid  offices  may  now 
glitter  in  the  vista  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  vision  of 
others,  I  see,  and  wish  to  see,  no  prospects  of  political  ad- 
vancement arising  out  of  this  sudden  revolution  in  £ie- 
cutive  opinion,  for  any  member  of  that  proud  opposition 
which  has  so  long  and  so  stubbornly  maintained  its  lofiy 
independence  of  character,  and  so  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol  of  this,countiy.    If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  honora- 
ble discharge  of  our  sacred  duty  here,  we  have  committed 
the  sin  hitherto  deemed  unpardonable  against  that  being 
who  is  so  prominent  an  object  of  the  humble  adoration 
of  others,  let  that  sin  remain  unezpiated  by  any  atone- 
ment which  we  have  now  to  ofi*er;  and  should  political 
death  be  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  us  for  our 
transgression^  let  us  at  least  perish,  hoping  nothing  from 
the  smiles,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the  frowns^  of  Exe- 
cutive power! 

Nor,  sir,  as  I  trust,  will  any  man  here,  who  has  ever  just- 
ly laid  claim  to  the  honorable  title  of  **  National  Republi- 
can,*' be  prevented  from  living  a  liberal  support  to  this 
bill,  by  the  general  denunciation  of  it  as  a  federal  measure. 
We  know  well  that  this  same  ingenious  stratagem  has  been 
resorted  to  for  more  than  thirty  years,  alternately  to  ele- 
vate or  depress  the  leading  demagogues  in  this  country. 
The  best  possible  plan  to  escape  the  force  of  reason,  is 
to  appeal  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  mankind.  Onfi 
who  has  engaged  in  this  debate,  traces,  by  the  aid  of  the 
most  marvellous  powers  of  combination  and  deduction, 
the  origin  of  the  nullifiing  resolutions  of  Kentucky,  in 
1798,  and  their  kindred  resolutions  of  Virginia,  adopted 
in  the  same  era,  to  the  old  federal  psuty!  An  ingenious 
modern  writer,  sir,  has  derived  the  word  **  cucumber" 
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from  "Jeremiah  King;"  but  eyen  bis  pnuses  might  well 
remain  unsung,  while  the  luperior  ingenuity  of  the  author 
of  this  charjie,  against  the  men  of  oUier  days,  should,  by 
bard  and  minstrel,  be  celebrated  in  Hudibrastic  lays  for 
the  admiration  of  the  world.    The  Kentucky  resolutions, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  heresy  of  nullification,  are 
entitled  to  no  respect,  whether  we  consider  the  time  of 
their  adoption,  or  the  mere  object  for  which  they  were 
drawn.     They  were  written  by  a  candidate  for  office,  in 
a  period  of  high  party  excitement,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  securing  his  own  election.     They  were  well  cdculated 
to  intimidate  political  opponents  by  the  threat  of  ultimate 
disunion  in  the  event  of  his  defeat,  and  as  such  they 
were  denounced  by  many  of  the  other  States,  at  the  time, 
in  the  strongest  language.     They  slept  on  the  shelf  after 
they  had  done  their  office,  without  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  man  to  vindicate  the  principles  contained  in  them, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  they  were 
awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  discoid  resounding  again 
throughout  this  happy  country.    I  say,  sir,  that  no  con- 
siderable effort  was  made  to  defend  them,  or  Uieir  revo- 
lutionary principles,  from  1800  till  after  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1824.    Yet  they  were  assailed  and  de- 
nounced in  the  hearinr  of  the  very  men  who,  if  they  had 
been  deemed  defensible,  ought  to  have  been  first  to  stand 
forth  in  their  behalf.     In  the  debate  on  the  Judiciary  in 
1802,  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  having  barely  so  far  alluded 
to  the  subject  as  to  mention  the  determination  of  the  fede- 
ral courts,  that  they  are  judges  in  the  last  resort  of  the 
constitutionalitv  of  your  laws,  to  prove  what  he  called 
their  unlimited  claims  to  power,  was  promptly  met  in  re- 
ply, on  this  whole  (]^uestion,  by  Mr.  Bayard,  who  vin- 
dicated the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  against  the 
then  recent  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  State  usprpation, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called— State  veto.  State  in- 
terpcMition,  or  State  granny.  Entrenched  behind  the  ?ery 
principles  «e  now  advocate,  he  threw  the  gauntlet  to  any 
champion  on  the  other  side  who  might  choose  to  venture 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  avowed  in  those  resolutions. 
Sir,   no  one  then  appeared  in  the  lists  to  accept  that 
challenge.     The  resolutions,   which  might  have  been 
fairly  claimed  as  covering  the  whole  ground  of  this  part 
of  the  debate,  were  not  even  named,  much  less  defended 
or  held  up,  as  authority  by  any  one.     They  had  served 
their  purposes,  sir.    The  party  that  framed  them  was 
seated  in  power^  and  it  was  their  interest  to  neglect  and  to 
despise  them. 

Suffer  me,  sir,  to  add  one  other  preliminary  remark, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  argument  of  the  main  question 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.    The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bbowk,]  to  strengthen 
his  own  argument  against  the  use  of  force  to  sustain  the 
revenue  laws,  cited  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  same 
distinguished  representative  of  Delaware,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,   delivered  in  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the 
embargo  law.     The  object  was  to  show  that  our  Govem- 
menty  being  essentially  pacific  in  its  genius  and  character, 
ought  not  to  be  sustained  by  force,  when  concession  can 
be  properly  made  to  prevent  its  employment;  and  I  grant 
the  gentleman  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  passage  he  has 
cited.     I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  that 
eminent  statesman  in  the  present  condition  of  this  coun- 
try.    I  am  willing  to  concede  all  that  can  be  yielded  to 
an   honest  difference  of  opinion,  consistently  with  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  nation.    I  would  now  cheerfully 
give  my  vote  for  a  new  tariff,  which  should  extend  the 
list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  duty  free  as  far  as  that  list 
could  possibly  be  extended,  without  injury  to  the  essential 
manufactures  of  the  country.     But  it  ought  never  to  be 
hoped  for,  that  the  system  which  now  protects  the  in- 
dustry of  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  manufacturers; 
in  short,  the  whole  of  the  laboring  freemen  in  the  mid- 
dle, northern,  -and  western  States,  from  competition  with 


British  paupers,  shoidd  be  utterly  and  unconditionally 
abandoned.  Sir,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  so 
abandoned  without  the  imminent  danger  of  a  speedy 
revolution  in  this  Government;  and  that,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 

— -«  Bear  the  illi  we  have, 

**  Than  Af  to  othen  Uiai  we  know  not  of.*' 

If  the  measure  proposed  by  the  bill  should,  as  is  allerad, 
drive  South  Carolina  to  open  secession,  still,  sir,  I  bold 
that  State  secession  is  a  less  evil  than  State  nullification. 
I  think  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  is  easily  demonstra- 
ble. If  the  latter  Boctrine  be  triumphantly  established; 
if  it  be,  indeed,  true  that  any  one  of  these  States  can  con- 
stitutionally and  rightfully  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  on 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  for  all  her  alleged  griev- 
ances; then,  sir,  is  South  Carolina,  while  all  her  ports  are 
open  for  the  admission  of  every  article  of  importation, 
duty  free,  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Union,  and  entitled 
to  participate  in  all  its  blessiDgs,  though  she  refuse  to 
share  in  any  of  its  burdens.  The  whole  amount  of  south- 
ern exports,  estimated  at  forty  millions  annually,  may 
be  excnanged  for  foreitpn  manufactures  and  foreign  pro- 
duce; and  by  virtue  of  this  ordinance  of  nullification,  the 
exchanges  may,  through  the  free  ports  of  Charleston, 
Beaufort,  and  Georgetown,  be  transhipped  coastwise^ 
and  forced  upon  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country, 
in  defiance  of  all  our  laws  for  the  collection  of  duties. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  must  be  desolation  and  ruin 
to  us—desolation  and  ruin  so  certun  and  so  speedy,  that 
our  southern  fellow-citizens  would  find  us  a  prey  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  further  pursuit,  after  the  lapse  of 
five  or  ten  years  from  the  period  when  such  a  system 
should  go  into  effective  operation.  Throwing  out  of  view 
the  destruction  of  our  manufiicturers  and  mechanics,  (the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,)  I  ask, 
what  have  we— to  what  possible  resources  can  we  apply-* 
to  meet  this  never-ending  drain  of  our  means  and  money 
to  pay  for  all  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  thus 
purchased  abroad?  In  a  few  years  we  should  be  beggar- 
ed by  the  operation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  soon 
after,  where  the  husbandman  now  goes  happily  to  his 
plough,  and  the  mechanic  sings  cheerily  to  the  sound  of 
nis  axe  or  his  hammer,  the  country  would  be  rapidly  de- 
serted, and,  fn  a  few  more  fleeting  vears,  would  present 
but  a  wild  ar^d  melancholy  waste,  a  lasting  monument  to 
posterity  of  ^ur  own  folly  and  pusillanimity.  And  let  it 
not  be  overboked  by  those  who  would  temporarily  riot 
in  the  profits  thus  drawn  from  the  hard  hand  of  honest 
industry,  that  they  would  eventually  be  the  losers  by  their 
own  avidity;  for  where  would  be  their  market  for  arti- 
cles received  in  exchange  for  their  immense  surplus  pro- 
duce, when  we  should  be  no  longer  able  to  buy  them^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Union,  though  that  would  be  an 
event  deeply  to  be  deplored,  while  the  memory  of  our 
national  glory  is  retained,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  us  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  event 
of  her  successfiilly  maintaining  her  separate  indepen- 
dence, we  should  subject  all  her  products,  and  all  her 
exchanges  obtained  for  them,  when  introduced  among  us, 
to  our  own  tariflT;  and,  if  peace  did  not  smile  upon  us  as 
it  heretofore  has,  we  s\)ould,  at  least,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  its  blessings,  maintain  our  independence  of  all 
foreign  nations.  1  tell  the  honorable  members  from  Ca^ 
rolina,  therefore,  that,  while  secession  has  its  terrors  for 
me,  nullification  presents  even  still  greater  evils  in  per- 
spective; that  I  have  been  driven  in  sorrow  to  that  task  of 
calculating  the  value  of  this  Union,  which  I  once  suppos- 
ed I  could  never  learn,  and  which  I  still  think  no  man 
can  learn,  while  the  constifVition  stands  unimpaired  by 
misconstruction,  and  that  I  cannot  be  deterred  from  the 
support  of  this  bill,  whose  only  object  is  to  countervail 
the  effects  of  their  State  ordinance  and  State  legislation, 
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by  the  threat  of  disunion  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
its  passage. 

I  come  then,  sir,  to  the  discussion  of  the  main  question 
before  us. 

Are  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina,  set  forth 
in  the  President's  message,  consonant  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States^  If  repugnant  to  the  provisions 
of  tJiat  sacred  instrument,  has  the  State  a  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union?  Have  we  the  power  to  coerce  obedi- 
ence to  our  revenue  laws?  And,  if  we  have  such  power, 
are  the  provisions  of  this  bill  such  as  are  proper  to  secure 
that  obedience? 

There  never  was  a  question  more  involved  in  meta- 
physical subtleties,  than  the  essential  inquiry  into  the  ri^ht 
of  nullification  and  secession  has  been,  by  the  respective 
advocates  of  these  different  doctrines.  They  invariably 
seek  out  the  roost  refined,  and  oflen,  I  may  add,  the  most 
indefinableMistinctions.  It  would  with  them  be  evidence 
of  gross  obtuseness  of  intellect,  to  fail  always  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  foundation  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  sources  from  which  those  powers  are  drawn; 
between  sovereignty  and  sovereign  power,  determining 
at  the  same  time  with  precision  where  each  of  these  ori- 
ginated and  where  they  now  remain,  and  between  the  ef- 
fect of  a  ratification  by  the' people  of  the  United  States 
collectively,  and  that  of  a  ratification  by  the  same  people 
voting  by  State  divisions.  The  distinction  between  a  State 
and  the  people  of  a  State  is  made  and  carried  so  far,  that 
the  State  itself  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  ethereal,  super- 
natural being,  whose  essence  is.  illimitable,  uncontrolla- 
ble sovereignty  over  the  very  people  composing  it,  and 
to  whose  will  alone  it  is  indebted  for  *'  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  The  recent  address  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  by  their  delegates  in  convention,  is  replete  with 
such  distinctions.  The  passage  from  that  curious  State 
paper,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  exhibits  the  opinions  of 
the  convention  as  to  the  nature  of  "sovereignty." 

'<  A  foreign  or  inattentive  reader,  unacquainted  with  the 
origin,  progress,  and  history  of  the  constitution,  would  be 
very  apt,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument,  to  regard 
tlie  States  as  having  divested  themselves  of  their  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  become  gfreat  corporations,  subordi- 
nate to  one  supreme  Government.  But  this  is  an  error. 
The  States  are  as  sovereign  now  as  they  were  prior  to 
their  entering  into  the  compact.  In  common  narlance, 
and  to  avoid  circumlocution,  it  may  be  admissible  enougii 
to  speak  of  delegated  and  reserved  sovereignty.  But,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  sovereignty  is  a  unit.  It  is  *  one,  indi- 
visible, and  unalienable.'  It  is,  therefore,  an  absurdity  to 
imagine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  surrendered 
in  part,  and  retained  in  part.  The  federal  constitution  is 
a  treaty,  a  confederation,  an  alliance,  by  which  so  raajvy 
sovereign  States  ag^ee  to  exercise  their  sovereigpi  powers 
conjointly,  upon  certain  objects  of  external  concern,  in 
which  they  are  equally  interested,  such  as  war,  peace, 
commerce,  foreign  negotiation,  and  Indian  trade;  and 
upon  all  other  subjects  of  civil  government,  they  were  to 
exercise  their  sovereignity  separately.  This  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  compact." 

Sovereignty  is,  by  this  authority,  *^  a  unit;"  it  is  also 
<<  indivisible  and  unalienable!"  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  these  premises  is,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  imagine 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  part, 
and  retained  only  in  part.  In  vain  did  the  framers  of  our 
glorious  constitution,  in  their  circular  of  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  declare,  while  explaining  its  provisionii,  and 
submitting  them  for  popular  approbation,  that  it  was 
**  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  States,  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  independent  sove- 
reigpfity  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety 
of  all."  In  vain  did  they  declare  that  «« individuals  enter- 
ing into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve 
the  rest."    In  vain  did  they Xthe  States  themselves,  for 


■s  States  they  addressed  this  circular,  and  submitted  this 
constitution  to  the  people)  ordain  that  no  State  shall  enter 
into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  g^mnt letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  any  thing  but  g^ld  and  nlver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  expori  /ado  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.     In  vain  did 
they  provide  that  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  iti 
inspection  laws,  subjecting,  at  the  same  time,  all  such  Uws 
to  the  revision  and  contrcH  of  Congress.     In  vain  did  they 
determine  that  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  ^^eement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  forei^  Power,  or  en- 
gage in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  m  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.    And  (which  renders 
the  position  assumed  stiU  more  preposterous)  in  vain  did 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  23d  or  May,  1788, 
solemnly  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that  they  freely  and 
fully  assented  to  and  ratified  this  constitution.    It  was  re- 
served for  the  wisdom  of  after  ages  to  discover  that  ther 
had  not  the  power  to  make  a  valid  contract,  because  their 
sovereignty  was  "a  unit,  indivinble   and  unalienable/' 
Tiiis  position  is  predicated  on  no  pretended  distinction 
between  the  alienation  and  delegation  of  sovereignty. 
The  object  for  which  it  is  assumed,  is  to  prove  that  no 
part  whatever  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Sonth 
Carolina  has  been  "  surrendered."  The  address  distinctly 
denounces  the  very  expression  "delegated  sovereignty" 
as  common  parlance,  or  vulgar  error,  and  as  utterly  inad- 
missible, except  to   "avoid  circumlocution."    Viewing 
the  people  of  all  the  States  as  having  delegated  the  essen- 
tial rights  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  I  have  jolt 
enumerated,  I  say  that  the  people  of  no  one  State  can 
withdraw  or  revoke  them,  without   the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  other  States^  obtained  according  to  the 
forms  and  rules  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  which  all 
have  freely  ratified.     The  Government  is  but  an  agent, 
you  tell  me.    True;  but  whose  agents     Of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  alone?    No,  but  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  Surely  a  fraction  cannot  revoke  a  power  which  all 
have  conferred.     But,  even  viewing  this  agent  as  the  crea- 
ture of  South  Carolina  alone,  her  own  constitution  would 
prohibit  her  own  people  from  revoking  it  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority.    Two-thirds  of  her  Legislature  must  first  call  the 
convention,  and  the  delegates  of  that  convention  mustaf 
terwards  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  CaroUna  doctrine 
itself  denies  the  power  of  revocation  by  a  mere  .liCg^sls- 
ture;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  ordinance  was  made  in 
convention.    The  sovereignty,  "one,  indivisible,  and  un- 
alienable*" tlierefore,  has  not  been  found  in  a  bare  majo^ 
ity  of  the  people  there;  for  it  was  agreed  to  be  an  essen- 
tial, *an  indispensable  prerequisite,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  should  order  the  convention  to  be  elected.    But 
how  comes  it  about  that  this  80vereignty,g<*one,  indivisible, 
and  unalienable,"  could  not  move  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds?    Sir,  by  their  own  constitution  a  portion  of 
their  sovereignty  has  been  restrained,  delegated,  and  ir- 
revocably alienated  even  to  their  own  State  agents,  unless 
recalled  by  the  edict  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  people. 
They  may,  through  a  majority,  overthrow  their  own  State 
Government  no  otherwise  than  by  revolution.     Yet  they 
maintain  that  they  can,  without  revolution,  overthrow  our 
Government,  which  is  the  work  of  their  and  our  bands, 
when  they,  less  than  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  powtf 
which  created  this  Governipent,  please  to  resume  theVr 
sovereignty.    They  admit  that  they  cannot  resume  lhi» 
sovereignty^  as  against  themselvesi  in  the  case  of  their  own 
Government,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  their 
own  people;  while  they  insist  that  t^ia  same  ethereal  es- 
sence, when  brought  to  bear  on  themselves  and  us  con- 
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joiDtly,  is  indivisible,  unalienable,  and  not  capable  of  being 
delegated  or  surrendered  for  any  purpose  known  among 
men.  They  have  divided  this  indivisible  unit.  Carry  out 
the  idea,  mr,  a  step  further.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
people  must,  by  a  majority  of  their  votes,  first  direct  a 
conventiony  and  then  elect  it.  In  others,  the  Legidature, 
by  a  bare  majori^,  can  call  it.  In  others,  the  people 
must  twice  older  it  by  a  bare  majority  of  their  votes,  be- 
fore it  can  be  called.  If  each  of  these  States  can  nullify 
in  convention,  whenever  they  choose  to  do  so,  the  sove- 
reignty of  some  operates  very  differently  from  that  of 
others.  Delaware  could  nullify  at  any  time,  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  But 
Kentucky  cannot  until  her  majority  has,  at  two  successive 
elections*  called  the  convention;  and  South  Carolina  can- 
not, as  we  have  seen,  without  the  previous  consent  of  two- 
thirds.  The  indivisible,  unalienable,  nullifying  unit  in 
Delaware,  therefore,  is  a  bare  majority;  while  in  Kentucky 
it  is  two  successive  majorities;  and  in  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  two-thir^  of  all  the 
voters.  A  citizen  in  Carolina,  therefore,  has  less  nullify- 
ing power  than  a  citizen  in  Delaware.  Their  political 
■and  sovereign  rights  are  so  essentially  different,  that, 
while  the  latter  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  former,  one  hundred  Delawarians  can  out-nullify  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  Carolinians. 

I  admit,  sir,  that,  by  the  very  terms  of  our  constitution 
or  form  of  Government,  there  is  an  ultimate  sovereignty, 
a  paramount  power  of  amendment  and  revocation,  restine 
HI  the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Undoubted 
ly,  it  is  true,  that  this  ultimate  sovereignty  has  never  been 
alienated  or  delegated.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  (not  of  South  Carolina  alone)  have  re> 
served  to  themselves,  or  their  respective  States,  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  not  delegated  by  the  constitution. 
Nay,  more  sir,  I  recognise,  and  glory  in  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers,  that  the 
right  to  resist  tyranny  and  oppression,  no  matter  by  what 
power  exercised,  still  exists  in  every  man,  not  as  a  consti- 
tutional or  delegpited  power,  but  as  an  inherent,  indivisible, 
and  unalienable  right.  But  this  ultra-constitutional  and 
revolutionary  right,  which,  when  exercised,  must  always 
confessedly  subject  those  who  attempt  to  enforce  it  to  the 
penalties  of  treason  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  is  as 
widely  different  from  the  pretended  right  of  nullification, 
as  the  heavens  from  the  earth.  It  is  open,  unblushing 
treason  against  the  Government;  and,  even  when  asserted 
under  the  gallows,  has  the  merit  of  being  more  respecta- 
ble, because  it  is  more  intelligible  and  daring  than  nullifi- 
cation. It  is  not  a  mere  State  right,  but  looks  above  all 
the  restraints  of  power.  It  may  be  exercised  against 
South  Carolina  by  her  own  citizens,  or  against  this  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  nothing 
mor«  than  the  right  of  rebellion;  the  right  of  self-preser- 
%'ation;  the  right  to  fight  in  self-defence.  No  man  ever 
did,  or  ever  could  part  with  it.  If  successfully  vindicated 
in  a  righteous  cause,  he  who  asserts  it  becomes  a  hero;  if 
unsuccessfully,  a  trMtor.  Ask  the  nullifier  if  this  is  the 
sovereignty  which  he  refers  to  as  a  unit,  indivisible  and 
unalienable,  and  he  will  tell  you,  no!  He  seeks  shelter  not 
in  his  individual  resources,  but  under  the  aegis  of  Jiis  State; 
nay,  claims  protection  under  the  constitution  which  he 
seeks  to  destroy;  is  horror-struck  by  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  asserts  the  right  of  State  interposition  as  a  right  re- 
served in  the  very  bond  of  our  Union:  and  when,  to  dis- 
prove the  right  of  the  State  to  interpose,  you  point  him 
to  the  plain  words  of  the  constitution,  which  negative  the 
right  of  any  State  to  make  war  on  the  rest,  which  posi- 
tively prohibit  any  State  to  engage  in  any  war,  or  to  keep 
troops  when  this  Government  is  at  peace,  he  coolly  tells 
you  that  these  are  State  rights  and  attributes  of  sovereign- 
ty, which  are,  in  their  nature,  unalienable.  Sir,  this  po- 
litical dogma,  understood  in  the  sense  of  those  who  use  it, 
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never  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  As  an  axiom  of  po- 
litical science,  it  is  unknown  among  statesmen.  Sovereign 
power  must,  of  necessity,  be  delegated  in  all  representa- 
tive Governments;  and  before  the  true 'theory  of  civil 
Government  was  understood,  even  in  the  darkness  of  the 
feudal  and  barbaric  ages,  when  arbitrary  power  most  pre- 
vailed, sovereignty  and  sovereign  power  have  been  a 
thousand  times  transferred  by  conquest,  or  alienated  by 
grants,  the  validity  of  which  was  never  questioned.  As  a 
curious  instance  among  the  examples  of^the  alienation  of 
sovereignty  itself  in  a  monarchy,  by  downright  bargain 
and  sale,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  to  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  a  lonj^  time  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Derby,  who  ruled  it  as  sovereigns,'  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  that  word.  The  ''Kings' of  Man,"  a 
sounding  titie,  sir,  clothed  with  all  the  essentiid  attributes 
of  sovereignty  over  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  about  tiurty 
miles  long  and  ten  wide,  exercised  that  power  so  inju- 
riously to  the  English  Government,  in  this  very  matter  of 
impost  and  revenue,  that  it  became  a  general  depot  for 
smuggling;  and,  in  1726,  the  English  Government  passed 
an  act  *'  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  royalties  of  Man." 
In  1765,  the  purchase  was  actually  made  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  Uie  then  sovereign  of  the  island,  who,  for  seventy 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  a  penaon  on  himself  and  his 
diitchess,  alienated  all  the  royalties  and  sovereignty  of  this 
little  independent  kingdom,  by  a  substantial  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  nle,  and  annexed  it  forever  to  the  British  em- 
1>ire.  The  "free  trade"  ceased,  and  the  English  impost 
aws  became  efficient  by  this  alienation  of  sovereignty. 
Our  own  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  fiimish  addi- 
tional examples  of  the  surrender  of  sovereignty.  Under 
our  old  confederation,  while  one  State  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect its  own  industry  by  imposts,  the  protected  articles 
were  admitted  duty  free  in  another;  and  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  preventing  this,  was  our  constitu- 
tion formed.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  in 
the  people,  and  they  delegated  to  the  Government  of 
their  own  creation  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  with  which 
it  is  clothed;  not  by  a  bargain  and  sale  for  money  paid, 
but  by  a  written  constitution  for  blessings  secured,  which 
are  above  all  .price,  and  infinitely  beyond  the  power  of 
any  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  South  Carolina,  to  calcu- 
late. 

In  short,  nr,  if  sovereignW  be  Ik  "unit,  indivisible  and 
unalienable,"  in  the  sense  for  which  that  maxim  is  em- 
ployed in  this  address,  the  inevitable'consequence  of  it  is» 
that  there  can  be  but  two  forms  of  Government  known 
among  men— an  absolute  democracy,  or  an  absolute  and 
unchangeable  despotism.  If  the  people  cannot  delegate 
any  portion  of  their  sovereign  power  for  their  own  good, 
we  are,  ourselves,  usurpers  of  authority,  and  may  be 
piilty  of  treason  by  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  legislate 
for  their  benefit. 

The  honorable  gentieman  from  Virginia  deems  it  indis- 
pensable, while  supporting  what  he  terms  the  democratic 
doctrines  of  1798,  to  assure  us  that  our  Government  can- 
not be  sovereign,  in  any  sense  of  that  word;  that  it  is  but 
an  emanation  from  the  States,  and  holds  its  existence  but 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  States;  and  he  puts  the  significant 
interrogatory,  to  sustain  himself  in  these  positions,  can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  >  To 
this  he  demands  an  answer. 

I  will  give  him  that  answer,  sir.  But,  as  one  of  those 
Who  claim  the  proud  tide  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  first  to  describe,  for  his  bene- 
fit, the  origin  and  character  of  that  Government  which  he 
has  so  grossly  mistaken,  and  which  I  will  gladly  acknow- 
ledge as  the  great  protector  of  me  and  mine  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  inestimable  civil  liberty,  for  which  we  will 
never  cease  to  be  grateful. 

The  radical  and  fintal  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
contiats  in  the  omission  to  diKriminate  between  a  Federal 
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Government^  a  National  Government,  and  our  Govern^ 
ment,  which  is  neither  exclusively  federal  nor  national, 
but  a  compound  of  both.  I  shall  enter  into  no  Inquiry 
with  him,  .whether  a  mere  confederation,  or  league,  be 
preferable  to  a  consolidated  republic.  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man, at  once,  that  I  hold  the  evils  of  both  to  be  intolera- 
ble, and  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  miserable  expedients  of  man,  in  his  folly,  is  most  re- 
plete with  the  seeds  of  anarchy  or  despotism.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate of  a  consolidated  Grovernment,  dearly  as  I  cherish  the 
*' consolidation  of  our  Union;"  and  although  1  have  heard 
nothing  more  common,  since  I  became  a  member  here, 
than  noisy  denunciations  of  a  consolidated  empire,  yet,  I 
have  never  yet  learned  that  any  man  of  common  sense 
contended  that  our  Government  was  of  this  description. 
But,  with  i^ief  I  say  it,  it  has  become  the  fashionable  cant 
of  a  certam  school  of  politicians,  to  deny  to  our  constitu- 
tion every  characteristic  of  a  national  republic,  and  to  hold 
it  up  to  the  world  as  a  vn'etched  confederacy  of  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  States,  the  will  of  each  of  which  is 
the  only  rule  of  its  actions. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  constitution  is  soon  told. 
It  was  framed  by  the  SUtes  in  convention;  and,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1787,  it  was,  by  the  same  convention 
of  States,  directed,  first  to  be  submitted  to  «the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,"  and  then  «toa  conven- 
tion of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  Legislature,  for 
their  assent  and  ratification."  It  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple after  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  States. 

It  originated,  therefore,  in  a  compact  between  the  peo- 
ple.   Could  the  States  grant  more  than  the  people?  Was 
the  nature  of  State  sovereignty  such,   that  the  people 
could  not  abridge  or  abrogate  it?    To  those  who  will  con- 
tend for  so  absurd  a  doctrine,  let  the  answer  be  given, 
that  the  States  themselves  were  also  parties  to  the  con- 
pact,  and  are  estopped  by  their  own  act  to  deny  its  valid- 
ity.    They  contracted  with  the  people,  by  their  own 
proposition,  that  it  should  bind  them,  and  each  of  them. 
If  gentlemen  will  consider  this  constitution  as  a  mere  con- 
pact,  let  them  fairly  acknowledge  tiie  extent  of  that  com- 
pact, and  the  seals  of  all  the  parties  to  it     Let  them  say, 
then,  that  it  was  not  merely  a  compact  between  the  States, 
but  between  the  people  and  the  States;  between  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States;  between  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  the  State  itself;  and  between  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  each  of  and  all  the  other  States,  and  the  United  States. 
Let  them  say  that  Carolina  bound  herself  by  it  with  her 
own  people,  with  the  people  of  every  other  State,  and 
with  all  ner  sister  States;  and  that  her  people  bound  them- 
selves by  it,  to  and  with  the  people  of  all  the  other  States, 
and  their  State  Governments.     But  let  them  not  then  at- 
tempt to  palliate  her  ordinance  of  nullification  as  a  mere 
breach  of  contract,  or  want  of  good  fiuth.    When  her 
people  signed  the  bond,  they  broke  down  the  State  au- 
thority by  that  very  act,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  power  con- 
ferred bv  the  bond.     They  thus  far,  and  to  this  extent 
only,  obliterated  the  very  divisions  and  landmarks  of  the 
State.     They  established  a  Government,  in  its  just  pow- 
ers, above  the  State  Government,  which,  conscious  of  its 
own  weakness  and  inefficiency,  asked  them  first  to  do  so. 
They  voted  within  the  SUte  limits,  it  is  true;  they  did  not 
assemble  with  all  the  people  of  the  other  States,  at  one 
place,  and  vote  in  an  aggregate  mass;  and,  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  did  not  do  this,  which  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  for  them  to  do,  we  are  constantly 
told,  by  some  of  the  veriest  drivellers  that  ever  miscon- 
strued the  effect  of  a  popular  act,  that  their  ratification 
must  be  held  to  be  a  mere  State  ratification,  and  to  create 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  league  between  the  States. 
Why,  sir,  if  this  voting  for  delegates  by  State  divisions 
makes  their  constitution  nothing  more  than  a  league  of 
States,  it  must  make  it  something  less.   They  did  not  vote 


by  States,  en  masse,  but  by  counties,  by  hundreds,  by 
townships,  and  parishes.  We  ought  not  then  to  consider 
our  Government  as  a  confederacy  of  States,  but  a  compact 
and  league  between  the  most  petty  subdivisions  of  the 
States;  and  we  have  formed  a  confederation  of  counties 
and  towns,  the  people  of  each  of  which  may,  at  anytime, 
nullify  our  laws,  and  stand  chargeable  only  with  a  breach 
of  coippacl!  The  delegates  of  the  people  of  each  State 
acted  in  separate  conventions,  and  not  in  one  ^neral  con- 
vention; and  were  chosen,  not  by  general  ticket  voted 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  by  tickets  voted  in  such 
divisions  as  tiie  State  Legislatures  prescribed.  The  con- 
vention of  the  States  that  framed  the  constitution  pre- 
scribed this  mode,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  people,  and  as  best  adapted  to  ascertain  their 
sentiments.  Had  they  voted  by  general  ticket,  the  quali- 
fications, as  well  as  the  true  sentiments  of  many  delegates^ 
might  have  been  unknown  to  nearly  one-half  the  voters. 
Besides,  the  object  in  view  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
mode,  for  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  could  be  properly 
delegated  only  by  its  own  people.  Had  they  voted  en 
masse,  the  aggregate  majority  could  not  have  alienated 
any  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  member  of  the  con- 
federacy whose  people  had  dissented  from  the  act. 

Originating,  as  the  Government  did,  then,  both  from 
the  States  and  the  people,  the  «  foundation  of  its  powers" 
would  have  authorized  the  creation  of  a  mere  confedera- 
tion, or  of  a  Government  exclusively  national,  or  of  a  Gov- 
ernment combining  in  itself  the  essential  properties  of 
both.  I  proceed,  briefly,  now  to  consider  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  Government,  and  the  operation  of  its 
powers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  body  in  which  the 
people  alone  are  represented.  In  the  Senate  the  States 
alone  are  represented,  without  reference  to  the  number 
of  people  within  their  limits.  The  Executive,  exercising 
a  qualified  veto  on  the  laws,  is  the  representative  of  tlie 
people  and  the  States  combined.  These  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  legislative  power  are  checks  on  each 
other,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Holmes]  has  de- 
scribed them.  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  literally  true,  that  less 
than  one-fiAh  of  the  people,  by  the  agency  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  States  in  this  Senate,  could  now  defeat  any 
law  proposed  by  the  immediate  delegates  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  That 
House  b  national  or  popular;  this,  federative;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  both  national  and  federative.  Well  may  it  be 
said,  that  there  never  was  a  Government  before  it,  in 
which  the  riglits  of  a  minority  were  so  completely  pro- 
tected. But  this  protection  does  not  stop  here.  Should 
all  these  departments  of  the  legislative  power  concur  in 
trampling  on  a  minority,  by  the  enactment  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional law,  it  may  appeal  for  protection  against  the 
operation  of  that  law  to  the  Judiciar}',  another  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  States  in  this  body.  And,  lastiy, 
should  the  Judiciar}'  decide  in  favor  of  an  oppressive  law, 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  remove  the  agents 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  oppression.  The  fate  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  would  furnish  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia  with  what  he  would  deem  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  effective  operation  of  this  last  and  most 
important  check  on  the  exercise  of  power. 

'  Sovereign  power  was  not  only  considered  as  divisible 
by  those  who  formed  this  Government,  but  we  see  that 
the  chief  beauty  of  their  whole  structure  consists  in  the 
many  divisions  which  have  been  made  of  it.  One  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
for  example,  can  alone  originate  impeachments  and  bilb  for 
raising  revenue.  Another  portion  of  it  is  in  the  Senate, 
which,  while  it  generally  exercises  concurrent  legislative 
power  with  the  House,  luis  the  peculiar  riglit  to  c^eck  the 
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Ezecutlve  in  the  administration  of  the  appointing  power, 
and  constitates  the  National  Judiciary  in  all  cases  of  im- 
peachment. Another  portion  of  sovereign  power  is  in 
the  Execnitive;  another  in  the  Congress  and  the  President 
combined;  another  in  the  Judiciary;  another  in  each  State, 
which  can  never  lose  her  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  without  her  consent;  another  in  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  each  State;  and  another  in  three-fourths  of  all 
the  States. 

The  people  have  conferred  upon  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  their  Government  the  power  to  settle,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Delaware,  which  I  received  yesterday,  and  which  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  sustain  to-day,  '*  all  controversies  between 
the  United  States  and  the  respective  States,  and  all  con- 
trovernes  arising  under  the  constitution  itself. '*  I  view 
this  judidal  power  as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  right  of 
aelf-preaervation  existing  in  the  Government,  and  as  being 
expressly  delegated  by  the  constitution.  The  gentleman 
from  Vir^nia  contends  that,  when  Governments  come 
into  collision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  decide;  and  tne  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bibb]  takes  a  distinction  between  political  and  judicial 
power,  and  avers  that  the  question  now  in  agitation, 
touching  the  constitutional  power  of  South  Carolina  to 
nullify  the  laws,  cannot  be  decided  by  the  court,  because 
the  decision  would  involve  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

When  Mr.  Marshall,  the  present  illustrious  president  of 
the  court,  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, took  the  distinction  relied  upon  between 
judicial  and  political  power,  he  clearly  explained  and  de- 
fined it.  I  want  no  better  authority  than  his  to  sustain 
my  positions,  though  the  adversary  argument  has  been 
rested  upon  it.  His  conceptions,  as  expressed  by  himself  in 
that  debate,  on  the  case  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  was,  that 
the  court  could  decide  only  in  cases  brought  before  it; 
that  it  could  do  nothing  of  its  own  mere  motion .  It  has 
no  legislative  or  executive  power;  but  in  every  case,  in 
law  or  equity,  which  can  anse  under  the  constitution  o^ 
lawsy  it  is,  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  now  organ- 
ized, the  sole  arbiter,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  last  resort. 
And  nothing  has  ever  fallen  from  Mr.  Marshall  to  contra- 
dict this  principle;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  current  of 
authorities  in  the  court  sustains  it. 

The  true  point  in  issue  between  us  is  therefore  limited 
to  this:  can  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  South 
Carolina  ordinance  and  legislation,  referred  to  in.  the  Ex- 
ecutive message,  and  whose  sole  object  is  to  annul  and 
evade  our  revenue  laws,  arise  before  the, court.'  Why 
not?  If  it  be  not  presented  for  determination  there,  no 
other  intelligible  reason  can  be  stated  to  account  for  the 
fact«  than  the  refusal  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  to  bring  up  that  point.  In  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  our  tariff  laws,  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  who  may 
clahn  the  benefit  of  this  State  interposition,  may  plead  the 
special  matter  in  bar  to  the  action  setting  forth  the  ordi- 
nance and  laws  under  which  he  demands  protection.  The 
attorney  for  the  Government  roust  demur  to  the  plea,  be- 
cause the  facts  contained  in  it  are  not  traversable.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  below  and  of  the  court  in  appeal 
must  be  on  the  yeTy  question,  whether  this  ordinance  and 
these  laws  are  constitutional.  Will  any  professional  gen- 
tleman here  deny  this?  Will  any  one  of  them  oblige  us 
by  stating  what  difficulty  exists  in  this  mode  of  present^ 
irig  the  whole  question  in  controversy  between  us  to  this 
tribunal?  Sir,  I  defy  their  scrutiny.  They  know,  as  I 
do,  that  the  case  is  one  which  can  easily  arise  before  the 
court,  if  they  dare  to  submit  its  decision  to  that  tribunal 
which  the  constitution  has  designated  for  the  purpose. 

The  President,  in  his  late  message  in  reference  to  this 
most  intA-esting  subject,  has  brought  back  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  true  principles  of  tde  constitution,  and  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  court  as  I  have  stated  it.     The 


sentiments  of  the  Vice  President  elect  coincide  with  his. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  speech  on  the  Judiciary  in  1826, 
says: 

'*  It  has  beeh  justly  observed,  that  there  exists  not  upon 
this  earth,  and  there  never  did  exist,  a  judicial  tribunal 
clothed  with  powers  so  various,  and  so  important,  as  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"  By  it  treaties  and  laws  made  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  So 
far  at  least  as  the  acts  of  Congress  depend  upon  the  courts 
for  their  execution,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  judge 
whether  or  no  such  acts  are  pursuant  to  the  constitution; 
and  from  its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  Its  veto,  there- 
fore, may  absolutely  suspend  nine-tenths  of  the  acts  of  the 
National  Legislature. 

*'  Not  only  are  the  acts  of  the  National  Legislature  subject 
to  its  review,  but  it  stands  as  the  umpire  between  the  con- 
victing powers  of  the  General  and  State  Governments. 
But  this  IS  not  all.  It  not  only  nts  in  final  judgment  upon 
6\ir  acts  as  the  highest  legislative  body  known  to  the  coun- 
try; it  not  only  claims  to  be  the  absolute  arbiter  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments;  but  it  exercises  the 
same  great  power  between  the  respective  States  forming 
this  gfreat  confederacy  and  their  own  citizens. 

<*  There  are  few  States  in  the  Union,  upon  whose  acts 
the  seal  of  condemnation  has  not,  from  time  to  time,  been 
placed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  sovereign  authorities 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  MaryUnd,  Virginia,  North/Jarolina,  Missou- 
ri, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  have  in  turn  been  rebuked  and 
silenced  by  the  overruling  authority  of  this  court.  I  must 
not  be  understood,  sir,  as  complaining  of  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  pass  upon 
the  correctness  of  their  decisions.  The  authority  has 
been  given  to  them,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  question 
its  exercise." 

In  opposition  to  all  authorities,  however,  honorable  gen- 
tlemen quote  the  Virgima  resolutions  of  1798,  and  the  re- 
port on  them  in  17^.  Mr.  Madison,  who  has  recently  ex- 
plained a  report,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  is 
considered  by  them  as  not  now  correctly  understanding 
what  he  himself  wrote;  and  we  are  told  that  Vir^nia 
alone  can  expound  what  she  meant  by  her  resolutions. 
While  I  utterly  deny  her  right  to  expound  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  while  I 
hold  lightly  even  her  own  resolutions,  drawn  and  sent  ou^, 
as  I  shall  ever  believe,  chiefly  for  their  political  effect  In  a 
pending  contest  for  political  power  between  herself  and 
another  section  of  the  country;  I  say  to  her  representatives 
here,  that  if  she,  meant  in  1798,  or  in  1799,  to  deny  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  arrogate  to  herself  the  au- 
thority to  decide  in  tiie  last  constitutional  resort  on  the  laws 
of  Congress  or  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  she 
has  repealed  her  resolutions  by  still  later  resolutions,  in 
reply  to  those  of  Pennsjrlvania,  in  regard  to  the  Olmstead 
case.  My  honorable  fnend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fbs- 
LiiroHUTsxir]  has  shown  us  that  when  Pennsylvania  pro- 
posed, in  1810,  to  amend  the  constitution,  by  appointing 
an  arbiter  between  the  decisions  of  the  States  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  Virginia,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
her  Legislature,  in  answer  to  the  proposition,  referred 
Pennsylvania  to  the  court  as  the  only  proper  arbiter,  and 
recognised  the  veiy  principles  against  wnich  one  of  the 
Virginia  representatives  is  now  contending.  Be  it  the  part 
of  others  to  attempt  to  exonerate  her  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  at  these  different  periods — that  is  no  task  of 
mine.  I  think  with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holxxs] 
that  when  she  has  been  in  power,  as  she  was  in  1810,  she 
has  generally  been  a  safe  expounder  of  the  constitution; 
but  that  her  political  expositions  made  when  out  of  power, 
and  struggling  to  obtain  it,  as  she  was  in  1798,  should  form 
no  law  for  qthers,  as  we  know  they  have  been  disregarded 
by  herself.    The  Senator  from  Virginia  really  endeavors 
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to  nullify  theresolutiona  of  his  own  State  in  reply  to  the 
proposition  of  Pennsylrania.     He  says  the  last  resolutions 
could  not  hare  been  well  considered,  becamse  they  were 
unanixnously  adopted;  and  although  I  have  on  a  former 
occasion  heard  the  honorable  member  express  the  same 
sentiment,  my  astonishment  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  repetition  of  it.    If  a  unanimous  vote  given  by  Vir- 
ginia in  1810,  in  support  of  my  principles,  be  evidence 
that  she  at  that  day  misunderstood  the  constitution,  or  spoke 
without  consideration,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  her 
resolutions,  passed  by  a  jnajority  in  1798,  now  cited  to  sus- 
tain other  doctrines,  are  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever. 
The  honorable  member  is  himself  not  satisfied  with  the 
denunciations  of  the  last  resolutions  of  his  own  State, 
merely  on  account  of  the  unanimity  with  ;(vhich  they  were 
adopted.     He  seeks  to  reconcile  them  with  his  opinions, 
and  for  this  purpose  invents  a  distinction  between  a  propo- 
sition for  the  appointment  of  an  arbiter  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  which,  he  says,  Virginia 
never  refused  to  consider,  and  a  proposition  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  arbiter  between  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  the  courts  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  last,  he 
says,  was  the  proposition  made  by  Pennsylvania,  and  ne« 
gatived  bv  Virginia.     Witli  all  due  respect  for  the  honor- 
able member,  I  must  reject  his  distinction  as  a  metaphysical 
refinement,  and  as  a  mere  evasion  of  the  true  force  of  the 
language  in  which  Virginia  spoke  in  iier  best  days.     The 
courts  of  the  States  and  the  courts  of  the  General  Cvov- 
ernment  are  the  official  judicial  expositors  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments;  and  when  the  judges  of  the  former  are 
compelled  to  bend  before  the  superior  power  of  the  judges 
of  the  latter,  as  they  were  in^the  Olmstead  case,  the  State 
power  yields  to  the  supremacy  of  the  federal.power,  with- 
^*-  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action.     l*hrougn  the  courts 
of  these  respective  Governments  are  they  always  properly 
brought  into  collision;  and"  whenever  State  judges,  who 
are  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  federal  con- 
stitution, either  through  State  pride  or  prejudice,  or  in 
obedience  to  State  power,  or  from  any  other  cause  of  er- 
ror, fail  to  recognise  the  just  superiority  of  this  Govern- 
ment, their  decisions  must  be  submitted  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  federal  courts — peaceably,  if  .possible; 
forcibly,  if  necessary. 
Nothing  appears  to  me  more  absurd  than  that  eternal  de 


the  Supreme  Court  was  never  contemplated  by  either  par- 
ty in  that  convention,  as  an  arbiter  to  decide  conflicting 
claims  of  sovereignty  between  the  States  and  Congrcai; 
and  the  repeated  rejection  of  all  proposals  to  take  from 
the  States  the  power  of  placing  their  own  construction  up 


were 


on  the  articles  of  union,  evinces  that  the  States 
resolved  never  to  part  with  the  right  to  judge  whether  the 
acts  of  the  Federal  Lepslature  were,  or  were  not,  an  in- 
fringement of  those  articles." 

Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  a  passage  of  the  same 
purport,  in  Mr.  Cilhoum's  letter,  addressed  to  Governor 
Hamilton  during  the  last  summer.     He  then  continued: 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  he  cannot 
defend  the  historical  statements  contained  in  this  letter. 
It  shall  be  my  business  to  show  how  erroneously  the  facti 
have  been  stated  upon  which  these  conclusions  have  been 
based.  The  constitution  declares  that  treason  against  the 
United  SUtes  shall  consist  in  levying  war  a^nst  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
If  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  when  levying  warapinsl 
this  Government,  can  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  chuse  by  State  interposition,  it  must  be  in  consequence 
of  some  exception  contained  in  the  instrument  recognising 
that  State  right.  Such  a  right  cannot  exist  without  some 
correlative  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
respect  it.  But  the  constitution  acknowledges  no  such  ob- 
ligation.  It  denounces  the  penalties  of  treason  against  all 
who  levy  war  against  the  United  SUtes,  without  any  salro 
for  State  nullifiers;  and  histonr  tells  ua  that  a  proposition 
to  save  from  its  operation  such  as  should  levv  war  under 
the  authority  of  a  SUte  was  actually  voted  down  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  instrument. 

That  proposition  was  made  by  Luther  Martin,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Msryland,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability 
and  great  legal  atuinments,  representing  one  of  those 
small  SUtes,  the  safety  of  which  was  believed  to  depend 
on  the  establishment  of  a  purely  federative  Government. 
He  of^posed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  refused 
his  signature  to  it.  The  House  of  Delegates  of  Mar)land 
having  demanded  of  him  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  agij 
the  constitution,  he  appeared  before  it,  and  aasiened 
those  reasons,  embracing  in  the  view  he  then  took  of  the 
constitution  nearly  all  the  objections  to  it  which  have  since 
been  urged  by  others.     He  objected  especially  to  the  pow- 


claration  daily  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  a  Government  which  ers  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  clause  provid- 
hM  the  right  to  decide  on  the  extent  of  iU  own  powers,  is  ing  for  the  punishment  of  treason.     These  po^^^  JJJ 

contended,  consolidated  the  Government;  and  he  wished 


a  Government  without  limiUtion  of  powers— a  consolidat 
ed  empire,  and  an  absolute  despotism.  Yet  we  not  only 
hear  this  declaration  made  with  a  view  to  break  down  the 
courts,  which  form  the  best  bulwark  of  our  republic,  but 
we  also  hear  ars^menU  adduced  to  atUin  the  object  in 
view,  from  the  niatory  of  the  constitution  itself.  Witness 
the  following  sUtement  in  support  of  the  right  of  nullifi- 
cation, extracted  from  the  same  address  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina convention  to  which  1  have  already  referred: 

*'  It  is  fortunate  for  the  view  which  we  have  just  taken, 
that  the  history  of  the  constitution,  as  traced  through  the 
j  ournals  of  the  convention  which  framed  that  instrument^ 
places  tlie  right  contended  for  upon  the  same  sure  founda- 
tion.   These  journals  furnish  abundant  proof  that  <  no  line 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  SUtes  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  doubtful  cases,'  could  be  agreed  on.     It  was  con- 
ceded by  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Randolph,  the  most  promi- 
nent advocates  for  a  supreme  Government,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  this  line,  because  no  tribunal  sufficiently 
impartial,  as  they  conceived,  could  be  found;  and  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  Federal  Govjern- 
ment  supreme,  by  giving  it,  in  all  such  cases,  a  negative  on 
the  acts  of  the  SUte  Legislatures.     The  pertinacity  with 
which  this  negative  power  was  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of 
a  National  Government,  even  after  all  the  important  provi- 
sions  of  the  judiciary  or  third  article   of  the  constitution 
were  arranged  and  agreed  to,  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that 


to  reserve  to  the  States  the  right  of  resisting  them  when 
arbitrarily  exercised.  He  thought  the  time  might  come 
when  the  safety  of  a  SUte  might  render  it  necessary  tore- 
sort  to  the  sword;  in  which  case,  as  he  complained,  the 
constitution  provided  that  every  one  of.  her  citizens  re- 
sisting the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
dealt  with  as  traitors.    I  refer  you  to  his  own  language: 

«•  It  is  declared  that  treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhennff 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort. 

•*  By  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution,  arbitra- 
ry power  may  and  ought  to  be  resisted,  even  by  arms,  if  ne- 
cessary. The  time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot 
a  State,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  from  the  oppresston  o! 
the  General  Government,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword; 
in  which  case,  the  proposed  form  of  Government  decides 
that  the  SUte,  and  every  one  of  its  citizens  who  act  under 
its  authority,  are  g^uilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason,"  &c. 

«« To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States  from 
this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure  them  from  being 
punishable  as  traitors  to  the  United  SUtes,  when  acting 
expressly  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  their  own  SUte, 
I  wished  to  have  obtained  as  an  amendment  t^  the  tlui« 
section  of  this  article  the  following  clause:  •P">^f^ 
that  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  Staw» 
against  the  United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  of  one  ol  mc 
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United  States,  under  the  authority  of  one  or  more  of  the 
said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason,  or  punished  as  such; 
but,  in  case  of  war  being  levied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States  against  the  United  States,  the  conduct  of  each  par- 
ty towards  the  other,  and  their  adherents,  respectively, 
shall  be  regfulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations/ 

**  But  this  provision  was  not  adopted,  being  too  much 
opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
ben  of  the  convention,  which  was  by  all  means  to  leave 
the  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  General  Government,  since 
they  could  not  succeed  in  their  immediate  and  entire  abo- 
lition." 

Such  was  the  language  of  one  'of  the  delegates  that 
framed  the  constitution,  while  standing  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  which  he  had  acted,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  her  people  from  ratifying  this  constitution. 
He  tells  them  that  he  had  offered  an  amendment  to  author- 
ize resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  States;  that  tliis  amendment  was  rejected;  and  that 
the  consequence  of  that  rejection  is  such,  that,  should 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  adopt  the  instrument, 
she  can  never  after  resist  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, without  incurring  for  all  her  citizens  employed  in 
such  renstance  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason. 

Mr.  CALHOUN:  If  the  authority  of  Mr.  Martin  be 
good,  it  ought  to  be  taken  on  both  sides;  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  read  further  on,  he  will  find  that  a 
proposition  to  protect  manufactures  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  proceeded  to  follow  his  argument  on 
the  single  question  before  him.  When  the  other  question 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  touching 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  shall  arise,  it 
will  be  time  to  show  him  that  no  motion,  either  of  Mr. 
Martin,  or  of  any  other  delegate,  reserving  to  the  General 
Government  the  power  of  protecting  domestic  manufac- 
tures, was  ever  rejected  by  the  convention,  though  the 
same  power  was  expresslv  taken  from  the  States;  and  the 
motion  to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  was  a  motion 
to  confer  the  power  of  protection,  not  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, but  on  the  States. 

The  same  distinguished  delegate  from  Maryland  is 
eqiAlly  explicit  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  part  of  the 
constitution  creating  the  j udicial  power .  His  state ment  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  on  that  subject  thus  proceeds: 

*'  By  the  third  article,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferi- 
or courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  These  courts,  and  these  only,  will  have  a 
rig^t  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
questions  arising  upon  their  construction,  and  in  a  judicial 
manner  to  carry  those  laws  into  execution,  to  which  the 
courts,  both  superior  and  inferior,  of  the  respective  States, 
and  their  Judges,  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  in- 
competent. To  the  courts  of  the  General  Government 
are  al*o  confided  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising:  under 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  treaties  maae  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  all.  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  all  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  are  a  party;  all  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  g^rants  of  different  States;  and 
between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens*  or  subjects.  Whether,  tlierefore,  any  laws  or 
regulations  of  the  Congfress,  or  any  acts  of  its  President, 
or  other  officers,  are  contrary  to,  or  not  warranted  by,  the 
constitution,  rests  only  with  the  judges  who  are  appointed 
by  Congress  to  determine;  by  wnose  determinations  every 
State  must  be  bound.  Should  any  question  arise  between 
&  foreign  .consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  to 
be  heard  before  the  Judiciary  of  the  General  Government, 
a.nd  in  the  first  instance  to  be  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court, 


however  inconvenient  to  the  parties,  and  however  trifling 
the  subject  of  dispute." 

I  view  this  as  historical  authority,  coming  from  the  high- 
est source.  It  was  not,  like  some  things  we  have  heard  on 
this  subject,  coined  for  this  occasion.  It  was  riven  to  the 
world  at  a  time  when  the  constitution  was  under  consider- 
ation before  the  people.  It  ought,  sir,  to  be  respected 
by  our  opponents,  for  the  author  was  himself,  as  appears 
by  his  views,  a  disting^uished  nuUifier.  I  put  it  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  answer  roe,  with  what 
propriety  could  the  State  of  Maryland,  whose  people 
adopted  this  constitution,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these 
facts,  under  the  solemn  assurance  from  her  own  deleg^ate 
that  no  power  was  reserved  in  her  to  decide  upon  or  ab- 
rogate the  laws  of  the  Union,  maintain  or  defend  the  right 
of  State  nullification  or  State  secession?  If  she  could 
not,  neither  can  Sbuth  Carolina. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  history  of  the  constitution,  as 
traced  through  the  journals  of  the  convendon,  relied  upon, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  South  Carolina  statesmen,  in  support 
of  this  pretended  right  of  nullification.  On  the  31st  of 
May,  1787,  ««  it  was  resolved,  that  the  National  Le^sla- 
ture  oog^t  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the  legislative  nghts 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  confederation,  and  moreover  to 
legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  States  are  in- 
competent, or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion; and  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States, 
contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Legislature, 
the  articles  of  the  Union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union." 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  division  of  senti- 
ment on  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  At  that  early 
period  of  the  convention,  it  was  thought  proper  to  check 
State  legislation  by  national  legislation:  the  propriety  of 
checking  it  by  the  National  Judiciary  was  not  yet  deter- 
mined upon;  On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Pinckney  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  to  extend  this  power  in  the 
National  Legislature,  so  far  as  to  authorize  them  *<to 
gative  all  laws  which  shall  appear  to  them  improper; 
but  this  motion,  which  would  have  effectually  consolidat- 
ed the  Government,  failed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.  The  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May,  vesting 
in  the  National  Legislature  the  judicial  power  of  deter- 
mining what  State  laws  contravened  the  articles  of  union, 
or  treaties  under  the  authority  of  the  Union,  appears  to 
have  remained  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  until  the 
17th  July,  when,  by  a  vote  of  seven  Sutes  agpiinst  three, 
it  was  stricken  out,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
«that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United  States  made 
by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  articles  of  union,  and 
all  treaties  made  and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Stales,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective 
States,  as  &r  as  those  acts  or  treaties  shall  relate  to  the 
said  States,  or  their  citizens  and  inhabitants;  and  that  the 
judiciaries  of  the  several  SUtes  shall  be  bound  thereby 
m  their  decisions:  any  thing  in  the  respective  laws  of  the 
individual  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  gentleman  fVom  South  Carolina,  in  his  letter  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  relies  on  the  vote  of  the  17th  July, 
which  negatives  the  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May,  to 
prove  that  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  at  that  time 
was,  that  no  power  should  be  vested  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  contravene  the  acts  of  the  States.  Yet,  on  that 
same  day,  and  immediately  before  the  passage  of  that 
vote,  it  was  "  Resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bedford, 
of  Delaware,  That  Congress  should  legislate,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  general  interest  of  the  Union;  and  also  in  those 
to  which  the  States  are  separately  incompetent,  or  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation."  Why, 
then,  was  the  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May  repealed  on 
the  17th  of  July?    Evidently,  not  as  the  gentleman  from 
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South  Carolina  has  supposed,-  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
minine  that  the  General  Government  should  not  check 
State  legfislation  when  contrary  to  its  own,  but  because 
they  had,  at  that  time,  seen  the  impropriety  of  conferring^ 
judicial  power  on  a  le^slative  body;  and,  accordin^ljr, 
on^e  very  next  day,  bemg  the  18th  of  July,  they  "  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Judiciary  shiJl  extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed 
by  the  General  Legislature,  and  to  such  Other  questions 
as  involve  Uie  national  peace  and  harmony." 

Mr.  CALHOUN:  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
journals,  he  will  find,  that  in  August  after  this,  the  con- 
vention refused  to  give  this  Government  any  power  to  ne- 
gative State  laws  interfering  with  the  general  interests  and 
harmony  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  True,  sir.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
afler  the  important  provisions  of  the  judiciary  or  third 
article  of  the  constitution  were  arranged  and  agreed  to, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  to  ag^ee  to  tlie  following  pro- 
position, as  an  additional  power  to  be  vested  in  the  Legis- 
latulre  of  the  United  States:  **  To  negative  all  laws  pass- 
ed by  the  several  States,  interfering,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature,  with  the  general  interests  and  harmony  of 
the  Union,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  memben  of  each 
House  assent  to  the  same."  And,  after  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  commit  this  proposition,  it  was  withdrawn.  It 
was  not  adopted,  clearly  because  it  was  a  new  proposition 
to  confer  judicial  power  on  the  National  Legislature  afler 
the  convention  had  resolved  to  confer  all  the  power  ne- 
cessary for  checking  State  legislation  on  the  National  Ju- 
diciary. No  body  of  men  ever  was  more  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  separate  the  judicial,  the  legislative, 
and  the  executive  power,  than  that  which  framed  the 
American  constitution  was  at  this  period;  and  yet,  their 
determination  to  separate  these  dinerent  departments  of 
the  Government,  is  the  very  circumstance  relied  upon  on 
the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  demonstrate  the  want  of  any 
judicial  control  over  her  State  legislation.  Proposals  to 
blend  judicial  with  legislative  power,  rejected,  as  they 
were,  by  the  convention,  are  construed  into  propositions 
to  take  from  the  States  the  power  of  placing  their  own 
construction  upon  the  articles  of  union;  and  we  are 
gravely  told  bvthe  South  Carolina  convention,  and  by  her 
Senator  here,  that  these  votes  evince  the  determination 
of  the  States  never  to  part  with  the  right  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  acts  of  the  Federal  Legislature  were,  or  were 
not,  an  infringement  of  these  articles. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  the  National  Legisla- 
ture exercises  the  power  of  revision  and  cdntrol  over  State 
legislation.  The  States  are  prohibited,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  their  inspection  laws;  and  it  is  provided  that 
all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  Congress.  On  the  15th  September,  1787,  it  was  moved 
in  convention,  to  strike  out  this  proviso,  the  effect  of 
which  motion,  if  successful,  would  have  been  to  subject 
these  State  inspection  laws  to  the  supervision  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Judiciary,  but  not  of  the  National  Legislature.  The 
motion  failed,  and  the  retention  of  this  power  of  revision 
and  control  in  Congress  clearly  exhibits  the  exceeding 
jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  of  any  State  in- 
terference on  the  great  subject  of  imports  and  duties,  over 
which  South  Carolina  has  recklessly  extended  her  State 
ordinance  and  State  le^slation. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Federal  Government,  generally,  is  not  upon  States,  but 
upon  individuals.  A  law-suit  can  hardly  arise  between  a 
State  and  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  needless  to 
discuss  the  question,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  could  entertain  jurisdiction  of  a  case  be- 
tween this  Government  and  one  of  the  States.  Yet,  as 
this  jurisdiction  has  been  denied,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 


advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  second  section  of  the  third 
article  expressly  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  "con- 
trovenies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;" 
and  ordains  that,  in  those  cases  In  which  a  State  shall  be 
a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion. A  prevailing  error  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  m  all  his  expositions  of  the  constitution,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this:  that 
he  supposes  this  Government,  in  order  to  enforce  its  laws, 
in  denance  of  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  must  be 
first  driven  into  a  law-suit  with  that  State  as  a  State;  but 
no  such  suit  is  necessary  or  would  now  be  proper.  The 
object  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to  enforce  obedience  from « 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  as  American  citizens,  not 
to,  punish  the  State,  or  to  declare  «  war  agunst  her  for 
her  unjustifiable  ordinance."  We  do  not  recognise  her 
right  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  belligerent  nation  towards 
this  Government,  or  any  of  her  sister  States;  and  we  claim 
no  rig^t  to  make  war  upon  her  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State.  On  the  contrary,  we  expressly  repudiate 
the  whole  doctrine  which  holds  her  up  as  a  foreign  nation: 
we  concur  with  Luther  Martin,  that  aJlegiance  is  due  from 
her  citizens  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  they  levv 
war  ag^nst  this  Government,  they  incur,  by  that  act,  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
take  the  pains  to  refute  the  argument  drawn  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  from  the  journals  of  the  convention,  touching 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  States.  It 
is  truly  stated  in  that  letter,  that,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1787,  the  following,  among  other  propositions,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  five:  "The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  extended  to  all  controversies  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  an  individual  State,  or  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  bf  an  individual  State;*' 
but  the  historical  information  given  by  the  gentleman  in 
that  letter  is  essentially  erroneous;  for  the  writer  supposes 
that  the  subject  was  never  moved  in  convention  again. 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  it  appears  from  the  journals, 
that,  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  honorable  Mr.  Rutledge, 
from  South  Carolina,  cnurman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
this  and  other  propositions  were  referred,  reported  in 
favor  of  it.  The  last  sentence  of  the  report  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  'Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the 
thirtl  section  of  the  eleventh  article,  afler  the  word  '  con- 
troversies,' insert  <  between  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
dividual penon.' " 

Mr.  CALHOUN.    What  I  have  denied  is,  that  that  re- 
port was  ever  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  Then  the  gentleman  is  entirely  mis- 
taken; for  as  appears  by  the  journal  of  the  convention  of 
the  27th  of  August,  just  five  days  afl^r  the  report  wai 
made,  while  the  convention  was  eng^ag^d  in  considering 
the  draught  of  the  constitution,  reported  on  the  6th  H 
August  by  the  committee  of  five,  the  3d  section  of  the 
1 1th  article  in  that  draught  came  before  the  House,  which 
was  in  the  following  words:  "Article  eleventh,  section 
third.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadora,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  the  trial  of 
impeachments  of  officen  of  the  United  States;  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States,  except  such  as  diall  regard 
territory  or  jurisdiction;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State;  between  citizens  of  Afferent  States;  and 
between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  cases  af- 
fecting ambassadors,  other  public  ministen  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  original." 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  add  the  following 
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words  after  the  word  "controversies,"  third  section, 
eleventh  article — "to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;"  which  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  also  moved  and  seconded  to  insert  the  word 
"controversies"  before  the  words  •*  between  two  or," — 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  insert  the  words  «the 
United  States  or"  before  the  words  "  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,"  which  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Thus  we  see,  sir,  that,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1787,  the 
convention  did  in  fact  adopt  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Rutledge's  report,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  to  all  controversies  whatsoever  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party.  The  -amendments 
made  that  day  now  stand  incorporated  in  the  constitution, 
and  posterity  will  recur  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  a  special  vote  was  taken  in  convention  on  the 
very  question,  whether  the  court  should  have  jurisdiction 
overall  possible  cases  in  which  the  United  States  may  be 
interested,  whether  aj^nst  a  State  or  private  individuals. 

Hr.  CALHOUN:  But  will  the  gentleman  contend  that 
a  State  may  be  sued  since  the  adoption  of  the  eleventh 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  The  eleventh  amendment  prevents 
any  suit  agunst  a  State  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State;  but  does  not 
in  any  way  impair  the  ri^ht  of  the  United  States  to  sue  a 
State.     It  was  never  designed  to  impair  that  right. 

The  historical  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
and  friends  of  the  constitution  does  not  stop  with  the 
journal.  Their  cotemporaneous  expositions  in  "  the  Fe- 
deraiist,"  and  the  debates  in  the  conventions  of  the  peo- 
pie  for  adopting  Uie  constitution,  all  show  the  fatal  error 
mto  which \he  South  Carolina  convention  has  fallen.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  said,  "  It  may  be  a 
misfortune  that  in  organizing  any  Government,  the  ex- 
plication of  'fi  authority  should  be  left  to  any  of  its  co- 
ordinate branches.  There  is  no  example  in  any  country 
where  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  a  new  policy  in  submit- 
ting' it  to  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
StiUman,  in  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  said,  "  The 
very  term  '  Government'  implies  a  supreme  controlling 
power  somewhere:  a  power  to  coerce,  whenever  ooer- 
clon  shall  be  necessary;  of  which  necessity  Government 
must  be  the  judge."  A  complete  answer  to  all  that  part 
of  the  address  which  denies  the  power  of  the  court,  and 
asserts  the  right  of  a  State  to  decide  for  itself  as  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  compact,  was  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
'*  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "discover  the  least  trace  of  a  com- 
pact in  the  sydteip.  The  State  Governments  made  a 
bargain  with  one  another:  that  is  the  doctrine  that  is  en- 
deavored to  be  established  by  gentlemen  in  opposition; 
their  State  sovereignties  wish  to  be  represented.  But 
far  other  were  the  ideas  of  the  convention,  and  far  other 
are  those  conveyed  in  Uie  system  itself.  I  know  very 
well  all  the  commonplace  rant  of  State  sovereignties,  and 
that  Government  is  founded  in  original  compact.  This 
does  not  suit  the  language  or  genius  of  the  system  before 
us.  It  is  not  a  contract  or  compact;  the  system  itself  tells 
you  what  it  is.  It  is  an  ordinance,  an  establishment  of  the 
people." 

Governor  Johnston,  in  the  convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina, saidy  *<  The  constitution  must  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land;  otherwise  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  an^  one  State 
to  counteract  the  other  States,  and  withdraw  itself  from 
the  Union.  The  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  by  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  otherwise, 
any  one  State  might  repeal  the  laws  of  the  Union  at  large. 
£very  treaty  should  be  the  supreme,  law  of  the  land; 
without  thift,  any  one  State  mirht  involve  the  whole 
Union  in  war."  Sir,  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  further 
quotations.    The  history  of  1787  is  full  of  them,  and  he 


who  consults  it  will  be  astonished  that  South  Carolina 
should  have  appealed  to  it  to  support  her.  Vain,  vain, 
indeed,  sir,  was  that  boast  of  the  geotleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, t^at  « the  nationals  were  routed  in  that  day."^  No, 
thank  God!  however  they  may  have  been  of  late  years 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  false  glare  of  that  burning 
heresy  which  holds  out  this  Government  as  a  mere  con- 
federation of  States,  we  know  that  theirs  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution,  and  that  they 
gloriously  triumphed  when  that  sacred  ordinance  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  helpless  league  and  a  state  of  un- 
bridled anarchy. 

The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb] 
has  stated,  with  great  ingenuity,  some  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  may  abuse  its  powers  while  exer- 
cising its  appellate  jurisdiction.  In  his  view,  the  fea- 
tures of  this  great  tribunal  are  essentially  monarchical, 
because  the  judges  are*appointed  virtually  for  life;  and, 
being  liable  to  no  other  responsibility  than  the  nominal 
power  of  impeachment,  may,  he  thinks,  at  any  time  es- 
tablish the  most  despotic  principle,  without  any  possible 
control,  save  that  of  revolutionary  resistance  to  their  de- 
cision. Were  all  this  true,  the  argument  which  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  abusing  power  does  not  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  power  in  the  court  to  decide,  m  the 
last  resort,  on  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
the  laws.  But  it  is  not  true.  By  the  constitution  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  expressly  made  liable 
to  such  exceptions,  and  placed  under  such  regulations, 
as  Congress  shall  establish.  Should  an  extreme  case, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  supposed,  ever 
occur,  the  remedy  is'  not  revolution,  or  war  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  a  discreet  and  cautious  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  curtail  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  For  any  other  purpose,  save  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself,  the  appel- 
late powers  of  the  court  should  never  be  essentially 
changed. 

-  Having  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  developed  my  views 
of  the  character  of  this  Government,  I  return  to  the  point 
from  which  I  departed,  to  answer  the  interrogatory  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia — can  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  There  are  some  thir- 
teen millions  of  human  beings  within  their  limits,  who  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  liable  tothepunishment  of  treason  when 
levying  war  against  them;  all  bound  to  consider  their 
laws  and  their  constitution  as  supreme;  all  indebted  to 
their  Government  for  protection;  all  contributing  to  the 
support  of  that  Government,  and  compelled  to  obey  it, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war;  forming,  together,  for  all  the 
great  purposes  enumerated  in  their  constitution,  one  peo- 
ple and  a  single  nation.  The  allegiance  of  the  people 
IS  rightfully  due,  because  it  has  been  freely  given  to  the 
United  States;  and  its  duties  can,  and  ought  to  be,  strictly 
enforced  by  the  severest  of  all  penalties  when  traitorously 
withheld.  The  laws  of  this  Government,  and  the  various 
treaties  it  has  made,  recognise  the  character  of  citizen,  in 
its  broadest  signification,  as  properly  belonging  to  every 
free  man  born  and  residing  withm  its  limits,  or  natural- 
ized by  means  of  its  legislation.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  still  deny  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TVI.ER:  I  deny  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  bandy 
useless  metaphyseal  distinctions  with  any  member  here. 
He  is  as  much  a  citizen  of  this  Government,  as  a  French- 
man is  a  citizen  of  the  Government  of  France,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  Government  of  his  country.  But  all  the 
acknowledgment  that  I  desire  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, in  order  to  compel  him  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  bill  is  founded,  is,  that  he,  and 
all  tliose  upon  whom  the  bill  is  intended  to  operate,  are 
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citizens  of  the  United  States.  When  the  gentleman  has 
made  that  admission,  in  vain  will  he  contend  that  his  ob- 
ligations to  Virginia  are  higher  than  those  which  he  owes 
to  the  Federal  Government;  in  vain  will  he  contend  that 
his  most  valuable  rights  are  best  secured  to  him  by  the 
State.  Were  Virginia  the  separate  nation  which  his  argu- 
ment would  make  her  appear  to  be,  her  citizens  would 
soon  find  the  difTerence  between  that  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy,  as  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and 
such  protection  as  she  could  give  them.  High  as  she  now 
justly  stands  among  her  sister  States,  forming,  with  them, 
an  impregnable  bulwark  for  all  our  countiymen  against 
foreign  aggression,  she  would,  single-handed,  make  but  a 
very  sorry  figure  in  a  contest  with  any  considerable  foreign 
Power. 

Sir,  were  it  not  for  sheer  compassion  towards  some  of 
those  gentlemen  who  indulge  us  so  often  with  extravagant 
declamation  about  State  power  and  State  supremacy,  it 
would  be  well  to  ring  the  truth  dail^  in  their  ears,  until 
they  are  cured  of  these  diseased  imaginations,  that  neither 
the  •*  old  dominion,"  nor  even  the  «*  empire  State"  her- 
self, could  singly,  and  successfully,  measure  strength  with 
one  of  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  has  filled  his  present  station  with 
so  much  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  country, 
denies  that  he  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  asserts 
that  he  is  only  a  Senator  of  Virginia.  He  denies  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  Each  member  here,  in  his  view,  is  bound 
to  legislate  for  his  own  State,  and  can  represent  no  other. 
But  where  is  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  recog- 
nises a  Senator  of  Virginia,  of  Delaware,  or  any  other 
single  State,  in  this  halP  This  is  not  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia,  but  of  the  United  States.  The  honorable  member 
says  that  he  acts  liere  only  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
Virginia;  that  he  yields  obedience  to  this  Government  only 
because  Virginia  wills  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  no  binding  force  with  him  from 
any  other  cause  than  this,  that  Virginia  commands  him  to 
obey  them.  The  result  of  all  this  doctrine  is,  that,  when* 
ever  Virginia  wills  it,  he  will  violate  this  constitution,  and 
set  these  laws  at  defiance.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  hear 
the  creed  of  a  national  republican:  I  obey  this  constitu- 
tion, and  act  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  under  it, 
because  I  have  sworn  to  support  that  constitution.  I  hold 
myself  bound,  while  acting  in  my  station  here,  to  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  not  merely  for  that 
of  any  section  of  it;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I 
will  look  abroad  throughout  this  wide  republic,  never 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  one  part  of  it  merely  to 
gratify  another,  but  always  dealing  out  and  distributing 
equal  justice  to  all  my  countrymen,  wherever  they  may 
be  located,  or  by  whatever  title  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  si|bject  without  entering  a  general 
protest  against  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  Throughout  the  whole  de- 
bate, they  have  constantly  supposed  that  all  the  parts  of 
our  system  of  Government  will  be  simultaneously  cor- 
rupt. Their  argument  is  bottomed  on  the  belief  tliat 
Congress,  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary,  and  even  the 
people  themselves,  will  be  lost  to  all  regard  for  the  true 
mterests  of  the  nation.  The  remarks  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  dweltjmuch  on  supposed  cases 
of  the  abuse  of  federal  power;  but  it  seemed  that  his 
imagination  could  never  reach  a  possible  case  of  the  abuse 
of  those  powers  which  he  claimed  for  the  States.  While 
the  advocates  of  South  Carolina  are  indulging  in  supposi- 
tions so  degrading  to  this  Government  and  the  people  of 
these  States,  why  is  it  that  she,  with  her  ordinance  of 
nullification,  her  replevin  laws,  her  test  oaths,  her  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  her  own  citizens  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  political  opinion,  not  only  escapes  all  their  cen- 


sure, but  is  actually  applauded  by  them  for  her  tyranny 
and  oppression?  As  gentlemen  have  indulged  so  much  in 
arguments  founded  oh  extreme  cases,  1  will  give  tliem  one 
by  no  means  so  extravagant  as  some  which  mty  have  put 
to  us,  to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  their  own  doctrine. 
A  State  has  about  ten  thousand  votes.  Suppose  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  aliens  should  be  sent  into  that  State 
by  some  foreign  nation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  working 
out  the  doctrine  of  nullification  there.  I:  the  doctrine.be 
sound,  these  aliens  may  all  be  naturalized,  without  incur- 
ring any  obligation  of  obedience  to  this  Government  by 
the  oaths  they  may  take  at  the  time  of  their  naturalization. 
Suppose  that,  in  conformity  with  the  great  object  for 
which  they  were  sent,  they  elect  a  convention  of  nullifies, 
and  proceed  in  due  form  to  abrogate  all  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  pass  all  laws  necessary  for  giving  their  ordi- 
nance effect;  what  an  easy  and  most  enectual  mode  for 
any  foreign  nation  to  subdue  tliis  Government,  and  break 
up  this  Union;  and  how  strange  is  it  that  no  foreigin  nation 
has  ever  yet  been  wise  enough  to  adopt  so  cheap  a  plan 
of  destroying  that  Government  which  has  been  the  object 
of  so  much  jealousy  to  tyrants!  During  the  continuance 
of  the  old  confederation,  the  State  of  Delaware  alone 
nullified  an  embargo  act,  to  which  all  the  other  States  had 
yielded  their  assent,  at  a  time  when  that  act  was  consi- 
dered by  many  to  be  the  onlv  means  of  salvation  for  the 
itxmy.  Under  that  form  of  Government,  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  mere  compact  of  States,  she  had  the  unques- 
tionable power  to  nulhfy  the  law;  but  when  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  our  present  constitution  was  engaged 
in  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  adding  a  national  char- 
acter to  the  Federative  Government,  Bir.  Madison  men- 
tioned this  very  fact  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  laws  of  the  Union  supreme. 

^  Before  the  constitution  was  adopted,  the  old  confedera- 
tion itself,  weak  and  ineflficient  as  it  was,  had  the  power,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  JeflTerson,  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
its  own  revenue  laws.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  in 
1787,  he  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  subject.  The  force 
which  he  desired  to  employ  to  compel  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  the  requisitions  of  the  old  Congress, 
was  the  naval  power.  [Mr.  C  then  referred  to  two  other 
letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  sustaining  the  same  opinioo.] 

I  come  next,  sir,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  such  as  are 
proper  to  secure  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  Gov- 
ernment which  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  are 
calculated  to  withhold?  The  leading  clause  in  this  bill, 
authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Union  to  arrest  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings of  the  officers  of  South  Carolina,  shoujd  thev  attempt 
to  rescue  imported  goods  from  our  revenue  officers,  has 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  denunciation  by  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, and  particularly  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Sir,  this  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  from  the  act  of  1809, 
for  enforcing  the  embargo  law.  [Mr.  C.  read  the  eleventh 
section  of  maX  act,  to  show  that  it  employed  the  very 
words  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate.]  Let  us  now  inquire 
who  voted  for  an  act  so  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that 
now  before  us.  Fortunately,  the  journals  of  Congrev  of 
that  day  have  preserved  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  eleventh  section  df  the  embargo  law.  In 
both  Houses,  nearly  all  the  representatives  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  voted  Tor  a 
bill,  which,  when  now  sought  to  be  applied  to  a  difierent 
section  of  the  country,  is  the  object  of  their  animadversoQ 
and  horror.  As  strong  remonstrances  were  then  made 
agpunst  the  passage  of  this  law  by  Congress  firom  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  are  now  presented  in  behalf 
of  South  Caroling  and  were  then,  as  they  will  be  now, 
made  in  vain. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
remove  the  custom-house  from  Und  to  water,  and  directs 
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the  collection  of  duties  in  cash  whenever  that  shall  be 
conceived  necesaaiy  in  order  to  secure  the  collection  of 
the  duties^  is  considered  as  unconstitutional  by  the  gfentle- 
man  from  Virginia,  because  it  delegates  power  to  the  Pre- 
sident, which,  in  his  opimon,can  be  exercised  by  Congress 
alone. 

Mr.  TYLER  explained:  He  said  his  argument  was, 
that  the  constitution  devolved  on  Congress  no  right  to 
deputize  another  to  execute  their  power. 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  But  the  constitution  expressly  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  *<  to  regulate  commerce;"  and  in 
the  execution  of  that  power,  it  has  been  found  indispens- 
able to  employ  agents  to  act  in  certain  contingencies  at 
their  own  discretion.  If  Congress  cannot  empower  a 
collector  to  demand  payment  of  the  duties  in  cash  for  the 
safety  of  the  revenue,  it  cannot  empower  him  to  demand 
a  valid  bond  for  the  duties.  No  legislative  power  is  de- 
volved on  any  executive  officer  by  this  clause  of  the  billj 
and  aa'to  that  general  objection  which  honorable  gentle- 
men have  indulged  in,  touching  the  alleged  preference 
given  by  this  regulation  of  commerce  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another,  the  answer  is  conclusive,  that 
no  part  of  this  bill  is  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  ports 
of  any  one  State,  or  any  particular  section  of  the  Union, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rest.  The  terms  of  the  law  are 
general.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  and  will  apply 
equally  wherever  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  redress 
shall  be  found  to  exist. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  this  bill,  which  au- 
thorize the  removal  of  any  cause  now  pending  in  any 
State  court,  in  which  either  party  claims  right  or  title  un- 
der any  law  of  the' United  States,  and  which  render  irre- 
pleviable, by  process  from  any  State  court,  any  property 
aeld  or  claimed  by  any  person  under  any  law  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, are,  in  my  judgment,  unnecessary  and  improper 
restrictions  on  the  just  powers  of  the  State  courts,  and 
will  prove  oppressive  in  practice  on  the  suitors  ip  those 
courts. 

Mr.  WEBSTER:  None  but  officers  of  the  United 
States  can  take  advantage  of  those  sections. 

Mr .  CLAYTON:  Such,  I  suppose,  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee;  but  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
perceive  that  *<  any  officer  or  other  person"  is  authorized 
to  remove  the  suit  in  the  one  case,  and  to  resist  the  process 
of  the  State  court  in  the  other.  These  sections  should  be 
modified  to  suit  that  view  which  the  Senator  from  Massa^ 
cbusetts  has,  it  seems,  heretofore  taken  of  thera^*  or  if  it 
can  be  shown  tliat  thev  are  necessary  in  their  present 
shape  to  countervail  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina,  their 
operation  should  be  restricted,  by  a  proviso,  to  such 
States  as  shall  attempt  to  set  at  defiance  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  country. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that,  in  an^  State 
where  the  jails  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  impris- 
onment of  persons  arrested  or  committed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  where  houses  are  not  allowed  to 
be  used,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  marshal,  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  judge,  to  use  other  convenient 
places,  and  to  make  such  further  provision  as  he  may  deem 
expedient  and  necessary  for  that  purpose.  To  this  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  takes  much  exception; 
he  declares  it  to  be  a  '<  Botany  Bay  law;"  and  tells  us  that 
it  is  even  worse  than  the  EngKsh  act  which  has  received 
that  designation.  The  Botany  Bay  law  has  been  found  in 
England  to  be  a  very  good  law,  most  salutary  in  its  ope- 
rations there;  and,  to  this  day,  it  stands  unrepealed  on  the 
statute  book,  and  countenanced  by  the  approbation  of  the 
best  statesmen  of  that  country.  Botany  Bay  is  still 
thought  to  be  a  proper  place  for  people  guilty  of  less 
crimes  than  treason.    But  the  gentieman  will  perceive 
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that  this  section  does  not  propose  transportation  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime;  it  is  introduced  here  because  we  have 
been  officially  informed  that  South  Carolina  has  refiised 
the  use  of  her  jails  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  object  is  to  secure,  without  the  aid  of  South  Caro- 
lina, jails,  and,  independently  of  South  Carolina  legisla- 
tion, the  persons  of  such  as  shall  dare  to  violate  our  uws. 
It  is  similar  to  a  resolution  still  remaining  on  our  statute 
book,  and  adopted  soon  after  this  Government  went  into 
operation.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1789,  Congress  re- 
commended to  the  several  States  to  pass  laws,  making  it 
expressly  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  their  jails  to  receive 
and  safe  keep  therein  all  prisoners  committed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Several  States  bavrog 
neglected  to  comply  with  this  recommendation,  the  reso- 
lution to  which  I  have  referrec^  and  which  will  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  laws,  page  236,  was  adopted, 
providing  "  that,  in  case  any  State  shall  not  have  com- 
plied with  the  said  recommendation,  the  mwshal  in  suck 
State,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  be 
authorized  to  hire  a  convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary jail,  and  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  committed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  until  permanent  provision  should 
be  made  by  law  for  that  purpose."  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  object  to  this  re8olution,or  does  he  co3«der 
that  the  exigency  that  has  now  occurred,  demanding  the 
enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  it,  is  less  urgent  than  that 
which  originally  called  for  its  adoption^ 

Mr.  TYLER:  By  that  resolution,  the  prisoner  was 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  State.  By  this  bill,  he  may  be 
carried  to  any  convenient  place,  at  the  discx^etion  of  the 
judge.  By  the  resolution,  the  place  was  pointed  out.  So 
tlie  English  bill  deng^ted  Botany  Bay.  The  place  is 
specifically  named.  But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  whether  by  this  bill  there  is  any  limitation  what- 
ever imposed  upon  the  judge  or  marshal?  They  may 
carry  the  prisoner  wherever  they  think  proper. 

Mr.  CLAYTON:  I  deny  that  the  resolution,  to  which 
I  have  referred  the  honorable  member,  specifies  any  par- 
ticular place  of  confinement,  or  that  the  marshal  is  requir- 
ed by  it  to  confine  his  prisoners  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  If,  however,  the  gentleman  seriously  requires  it, 
I  apprehend  no  friend  of  the  bill  will  object  to  such  a  re- 
striction on  the  powers  of  the  marshal,  as  would  prevent 
him  from  taking  a  prisoner  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  indulged  in  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  this  section  of  the  bill,  which  he 
considers  as  a  provision  to  revive  all  the  terrors  and  op- 
pressions of  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  Undoubtedly,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Executive,  when  driven  by  the 
hiws  of  South  Carolina  from  any  other  place  of  imprison- 
ment for  priscwiers,  to  confine  them  in  a  vessel  on  the 
water.  And  if  this  Government  should  find  it  necessary 
to  the  faithful  execution  of  its  laws,  and  the  preservation 
of  its  own  character,  to  carry  any  man,  either  in  or  out 
of  South  Carolina,  to  prison  in  a  ship,  I  trust  it  will  never 
be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  its  constitutioiud  dufy 
by  sickly  commentaries  on  Botany  Bay,  or  mere  fiincy 
sketches  of  tlie  Jersey  prison  ship.  The  great  object  of 
this,  and  the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  all  who  read  it 
will  understand,  is  to  prevent  the  collision  of  actual  force 
between  the  General  and  State  Governments;  and  some  of 
its  most  important  features  have  been  drawn  from  the 
legislation  of  Congress  in  the  days  of  the  whiskey  insur* 
rection  and  of  the  Hartford  convention . 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  told  us 
that  all  human  institutions,  like  those  who  formed  them, 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  their  own  de- 
struction; and  that  our  own  Government  is  now  exhibitbg 
their  operation.  To  this  general  philosophic  remark  I 
should  not  have  objected  but  for  its  application.  All  the 
works  of  man  are  aestined  to  decay;  but  while  the  Ame- 
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rican  people  shall  remain  true  to  theiiiselyes»  their  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  destroyed;  for  it  contains,  within  itself, 
endless  and  ever-renascent  energies,  which  must  bring  it 
out  in  triumph,  and  with  Antxan  rigor,  in  despite  of  every 
effort  to  overthrow  it.     From  foreign  force  it  has  nothing 
to  fear;  it  dreads  nothing  now  from  any  section  of  this 
Union  which  shall  seek  to  prevent  the  just  operation  of 
our  laws  by  foreign  intervention.     Tes,  sir,  a  foreign 
alliance,  sought  by  any  member  of  this  confederacy,  tor 
the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  us,  would  be  the  means, 
under  Heaven,  of  immediately  rallying  every  patriot,  of 
every  political  party,  under  the  broad  banner  of  the  re- 
public.   Popular  virtue,  liowever,  is  the  only  safe  basis  of 
popular  Government.    This  is  the  « fountain  from  the 
which  our  current  runs,  or  bears  no  life;"  and  I  concede 
that  the  mortal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  this  country  may, 
at  last,  be  struck  by  the  hand  of  one  who  has  been  indebt-, 
ed  to  it  for  existence.    The  shaft  which  shall  stretch  the 
American  eagle  bleeding  and  lifeless  in  the  dust  must  be 
feathered  from  his  own  bright  pinions;  and  bitter  will  be 
the  curses  of  men,  in  all  ages  to  come,  against  the  traitor- 
ous heart  and  the  parricidal  hand  of  him  who  shall  loose 
that  fatal  arrow  from  the  string! 

"  Remember  tilm,  the  villain,  ri|;hteoa»  Heaven, 
In  tliy  great  day  of  vengeance!  Blast  the  traitor, 
And  bis  pernicious  coanseU,  who,  for  wcailb, 
For  power,  (be  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge. 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  war!" 

Mr.  MANGUM  rose,  and  moved  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  bill  till  to-morrow.  He  stated  that 
he  was  desirous  to  give  his  sentiments  on  this  bill,  but  he 
was  at  this  moment  laboring  too  severely  under  indispo- 
sition to  be  able  to  go  into  so  arduous  a  task. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  resist  such 
an  appeal  from  any  Senator,  but  he  would  make  a  ungle 
suggestion.  There  were  some  amendments  which  the 
committee  intended  to  make,  and  there  were  a  few  others 
which  would  be  necessary  to  obviate  some  objections 
which  its  friends  had  to  its  details.  He  would  suggest 
that  these^  amendments  should  be  now  proposed,  so  that 
the  bill  might  be  put  into  a  shape  which  would  make  it 
agreeable  to  all  its  friends,  and  afterwards  the  Senate 
might  proceed  in  the  discussion  of  its  general  principles. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  the  difficult)*  could  not  be  obviated 
in  that  way.  The  committee  had  appointed  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  the  neces- 
sary amendments.  He  could  not,  of  course,  be  prepared 
to  offer  them  all  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  amendments  would  be  fikely  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Senate,  until  the  subject  should  have  been  fully 
discussed.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  th«  debate  would 
go  on. 

Mr.  KING  said  he  presumed  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  distinctly  heard  nis  friend  from  Nortli 
Carolina,  who  had  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed, 
from  indisposition. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  suggested  that  there  was  another  con- 
sideration which  was  entitled  to  weight.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  the  only  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  who  had  objected  to  this  bill.  That 
gentleman,  therefore,  stood  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  and 
e  put  it  to  the  Senate,  whether,  on  the  score  of  justice, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  such  indulgence  as  he  might  re- 
quire, to  enable  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  reasons  by  which  he  was  actuated,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  appeared  to  be  so  unwell. 

Mr.  WILKINS  SMd  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  force 
the  grentleman  from  North  Carolina,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  respect,  to  enter  into  this  discussion  without  suffi- 
cient prepairation.  But  he  believed  that  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  question  at  this  time. 


Mr.  FORSYTH  said,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
could  not  vote  against  the  motion  for  postponement. 

On  the  call  of  Mr.  WILKINS,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
could  not  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
who  had  put  his  request  on  the  ground  of  indlspoation. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  post- 
ponement. The  bill  could  make  progress,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  could  be  heard  on  any  other 
day  as  well  as  now.  He  begged  tlie  Senator  to  consider 
that  but  a  few  days  remained  of  the  session,  tliata  num- 
ber of  Senators  desired  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  and 
that  important  business  might  be  expected  from  the  other 
House.  If  this  bill  was  to  be  definitively  acted  on,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  showing  a  determination  to  sit  out  the 
discussion.  They  ought  to  sit  there  until  late  in  the 
evening,  for  at  the  rate  of  a  speech  a  day  the  bill  would 
never  be  got  through. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  that,  if  any  other  Senator,  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  de- 
bate, he  would  make  no  objection  to  sit  out  the  day. 
But  he  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
was  in  justice  entitled  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KING  said  that,  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts wished  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  bill,  he 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  the  gentleman  to  as 
great  a  length  as  he  might  desire. 

Mr.  WEBSTER:  The  {gentleman  from  Alabama  is  ex- 
tremely kind;  and  his  kindness  is  justly  appreciated. 
The  gentleman  from  ^lassachusetts  fully  understands  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  but  he  has  no  disposition  toad- 
dress  the  Senate  at  present,  nor,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, at  any  other  time,  on  the  subject  of  this  bill. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  postoone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  to-morrow  ani  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YE  AS. ^-Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Forsyth, 
Holmes,  King,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robin- 
son, Smith,  Tyler,  Wag^aman — 14. 

NAYS  .—Messrs.  Befi,  CUy,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane, 
Knight,  NaudAin,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White, 
Wilkins,  Wright— 25. 

Mr.  BIANGUM  commenced  his  observations  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  He  adverted  to  tlie  peculiar  and  novel 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  standing  there  for 
the  first  time  making  battle  in  his  feeble  way  against  the 
mass  of  friends  with  whom  he  had  heretofore  contended 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  But  he  found  himself  sustained  by 
assistance  from  his  native  land — from  that  region  where 
all  lib  affections  were  centered — ^by  men  who  were  not 
under  any  Executive  influence,  and  who  stood  forward  to 
perform  their  duty  regardless  of  all  consequences  to 
themselves. 

Opposed  to  him  he  perceived  Gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  not  exhibited  any  g^at  anxiety  to  aid  this  admi- 
nistration; but  who,  discovering  in  this  bill  a  policy  which 
conformed  to  their  own  principles,  were  soficitous  to  press 
it  through.  He  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  would  be  discussed  before  the  pre- 
sent Congress. 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government.  After  proceeding  about  fifteen 
minutes, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ, as  the  gentleman  was  evidently  too  much  indis- 
posed to  proceed.  He  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered  accordingly. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative— ^Yeas  10,  nays  35. 
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Mr.  M.  then  resumed,  and  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  course  pursued  by  the  British  Government  previous 
to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  that  which  was  now  pur- 
sued  by  the  General  Government  against  South  Carolina. 
To  sustain  this  view,  he  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
history  of  that.period.  After  continuing  in  this  strain  for 
some  time,  Mr.  M.  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  S PRAGUE,  who  moved  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ; which  was  negatived — Yeas  15,  nays  16. 

Mr.  M.  then  resumed,  and  continued  his  argument 
until  near  4  o'clock,  when  he  again  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  TYLER,  who  said  that  the  Senate  had  now  sufli- 
ciently  indicated  their  determination  to  nt  till  a  late  hour 
every  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  debate 
to  a  close.  He  would  therefore  move  that  the  Senate 
BOW  adjourn. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  did  not  intend  im  oppose  the  motion; 
but  rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  that,  for  one,  he 
should  vote  hereafler  against  any  motion  to  adjourn  be- 
fore five  or  six  o'clock,  until  the  bill  should  be  disposed  of. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  then  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 


Frtsjlt,  Februaxt  8. 
MILITARY  ORDERS. 


The  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  GRUNDY,  took  up  the 
following  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Poiksextzr: 

**  Resohed^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  copies  of 
the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  the  commanding 
oflicer  of  the  military  forces  assembled  in  and  near  to  the 
city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  also  copies  of  the 
orders  which  have  been  given  to  the  oomnumder  of  the 
naval  forces  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston;  par- 
ticularly such  orders,  if  any  such  have  been  given,  to  re- 
sist the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  within  the  chartered  limits  of  said  State." 

The  resolution  being  read — 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  main  object 
of  the  resolution,  but  he  wished  to  propose  a  modifica- 
tion of  it  before  it  was  adopted.  The  first  part  of  the 
resolution,  he  said,  did  not  leave  to  the  Executive  that 
discretion,  as  to  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  information 
to  be  communicated,  which  was  always  allowed  in  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind,  that  nothing  might  be  required  from 
the  Executive  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  On 
this  occasion,  he  would  barely  say,  without  pretending  to 
any  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  he  behev- 
ed  the  answer  to  the  resolution,  as  he  should  propose  to 
modify  it,  would  be  satisfactory  t6  the  gentleman  and  the 
Senate.  His  design  in  moving  an  amendment  was  not 
to  prevent  the  copies  of  all -military  orders  issued  by  the 
Government  from  being  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Executive,  without  being  subject  to 
the  imputation  of  refusing  to  comply  with  a  request  of 
the  Senate,  to  withhold  any  thing  connected  with  the 
papers  called  for  which  might  involve  private  indivi- 
duals. For  himself,  he  was  for  withholding  nothing  that 
it  was  proper  to  ask  for,  operate  how  it  might.  If  there 
were  any  orders  affecting  the  constituted  authorities  of 
South  Carolina,  especially,  he  thought  the  Senate  and 
the  people  ought  to  have  them,  without  any  reservation. 
Mr.  G.  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "before  the  Senate,"  the  words  "so 
fax  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  compatible  with  the  public 
interest." 

Mr.  POINDBXTER  said  he  thought  yesterday,  from 
indications  then  ^iven,  that  this  call  placed  the  gentleman 
Trom  Tennessee  m  an  awkward  predicament,  and  he  was 
now  sure  of  it.  Afler  they  had  consulted  their  pillows, 
they  had  come  to  the  Senate  with  a  determination  to  des- 
troy it  if  in  their  power  to  do  so.     He  denied  the  propo- 


sition, that,  in  regard  to  any  orders  to  an  ofHcer  of  the 
army  or  the  navy,  in  time  of  peace,  it  had  been  usual,  or 
was  proper,  to  make  any^  exception  whatever  in  calls 
upon  the  Executive.  There  were  two  classes  of  cases,  in 
which,  when  calls  were  made  upon  the  Executive  for  in- 
formation, exceptions  were  made:  the  one,  in  the  case  of 
a  pending  treaty,  when  a  disclosure  of  diplomatic  papers 
or  correspondence  by  the  Executive  might  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  interest,  in  which  case  a  discretion  as  to 
that  point  was  usually  left  to  the  Executive;  the  other 
class  of  cases  was  when,  in  time  of  war,  a  call  was  made 
upon  the  Executive  for  copies  of  orders  issued  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  any  particular  station,  in  which 
case  it  was  mdispensably  necessary  to  leave  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive a  discretion  to  withhold  them,  or  any  part  of  them, 
because  the  disclosure  of  them  might  give  warning 
to  the  enemy,  injuriously  to  the  interest  of  our  own 
cause.  But  in  time  of  profound  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  at  home,  and  at  a  time  when  no  act  of  violence  had 
been  committed  by  any  portion  of  the  American  people; 
when  the  strong  arm  of  the  Legislature  was  stretched 
out  to  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
commanding  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  or  abide  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason;  and  when  we  see  the  as- 
sembly of  land  and  naval  forces  on  that  station,  and  want 
to  ask  why  the  Executive  assembles  them,  and  what  they 
are  to  do.  Oh,  says  the  gentleman,  pray  keep  these  orders 
secret.  Sir,  what  mischief  can  proceed,  in  this  time  of 
peace,  from  giving  publicity  to  the  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  those  forces?  Suppose  a  case:  sup- 
pose that  an  order  should  have  been  issued  to  the  miu- 
tary,  if  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
should  attempt  to  assemble,  to  go  into  their  halls  and  dis- 
perse them,  or  that  an  order  should  have  been  issued  to 
capture  certun  individuals,  and  dispose  of  them  under  the 
second  section.  Gentlemen  may  smile  at  that,  but  I  say, 
suppose  the  ease  of  orders  having  been  issued  such  as 
those  which  were  issued  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
North,  for  the  seizure  of  particular  refractory  individuals, 
ought  not  such  things  to  be  known  ?  I  will  not  say  why 
gentlemen  wince  at  this  call;  it  may  appear,  on  a  full 
disclosure,  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark — yes,  rotten,  which  will  not  bear  examination. 
It  may  appear  that  the  Executive  is  disposed  to  excite 
discord  and  civil  war  in  the  South,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  to  march  an  army  to  overrun  the  country.  If  no 
such  alarming  disclosures  are  apprehended,  why  not  let 
the  resolution  pass  as  originally  moved?  Coupled  with 
the  amendment  of  the  gfentieman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  P. 
said  he  would  withdraw  his  resolution,  if  he  could.  He 
would  thank  that  genUeman,  he  said,  or  any  other,  to  tell 
him  what  exception  could  be  taken  to  the  call  which  it 
proposed,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  the  answer 
to  it  could  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  our  foreign 
relations.  We  have  lately  heard  some  strange  doc- 
trines, Mr,  P.  said,  about  State  sovereignty,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  General  Government;  and,  if  not  checked, 
they  will  ultimately  creep  up  to  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Government,  which  will  be  found  granting  privileges, 
and  issuing  orders  to  the  people,  instead  of  deriving  au- 
thority and  instruction  from  them.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  this  oppo^tion  to  his  reasonable  motion;  it  seemed  to 
be  indicative  of  a  tlisposition  to  shroud  in  secrecy  the 
movements  of  the  Executive  authority;  and  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  fastened  upon  his  motion,  he  should  take 
the  liberty,  in  future  discusnon,  of  drawing  his  own  infe- 
rences as  to  the  nature  of  the  orders  which  gfenUemen 
dare  not  call  for.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  there  was  a  dra^n^- 
room  last  night,  and  great  anxiety  was  manifested,  it  is 
said,  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen,  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  that  whenever  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  should  think  proper  to  draw  the  inferences 
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which  he  had  alluded  to,  they  ahould  be  met  with  a  posi- 
tive denial :  Mr.  G.  would  undertake  to  say,  with  the  little 
information  that  he  had,  that  no  military  movement  had 
been  mside  by  the  Executive,  either  against  individuals  or 
against  the  authority  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  And, 
while  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  professed  so  great 
an  anxiety  to  prevent  or  avert  civil  strife,  Mr.  G.  asked 
whether  the  answer  to  his  resolution,  unlimited  as  it  was, 
might  not  lead  to  the  very  result  which  he  deprecated? 
Now  suppose  the  case,  that  some  citizen  of  South  Caroli- 
na, among  the  most  respectable  of  her  citizens,  should 
have  given  information  to  the  Executive,  and  that  upon 
that  information  orders  should  have  been  issued;  docs  the 
gentleman  want  the  name  of  this  citizen  and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances disclosed?  [Mr.  POINOEXTER,  (in  an  un- 
dertone:) Yes,  the  whole  of  them.]  Would  not  such 
disclosure  lead  to  the  immediate  shedding  of  blood?  [Mr. 
P.  expressed,  in  an  under  lone,  his  disregard  of  the  con- 
sequences.] I  wish  to  see  all  that  the  Executive  has  done, 
said  Mr.'Q.,  in  continuation,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all 
confidential  communications  which  it  has  received  thrown 
before  the  public,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  blood.  That  was  what  he  wished  to  avoid.  He 
had  no  objection  to  seeing  copies  called  for  ofevef^  order 
which  the  Executive  had  issued;  but,  if  all  communications 
with  the  officers,  confidential  or  otherwise,  were  to  be  dis- 
closed, consequences  might  be  expected  to  follow  which 
gentlemen  who  urg«  this  resolution  would  themselves  de- 
plore. Wliat  did  the  gentleman  want?  To  know  what 
the  Executive  had  done  of  a  public  nature?  The  amend- 
ment now  proposed  would  not  prevent  his  getting  that  in- 
formation in  full.  Gentlemen  had  better  wait  until  they 
got  the  answer  to  the  resolution  before  they  undertook  to 
tell  what  it  would  disclose:  they  would  then  find  that  no- 
thing like  war  was  intended;  nothing  but  defensive  mea- 
sures, and  those  of  the  most  pacific  kind. 

Further,  Mr.  G.  said,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  he  would  suppose  another  case:  that  an  officer  was 
stationed  at  any  particular  post,  whose  feelings  were  too 
■trongly  enlisted,  in  any  way,  as  to  interfere  with  a  proper 
diM^harge  of  his  duty,  and  that  information  to  that  effect 
should  have  been  given  to  the  Executive;  does  the  gentle- 
man want  that  information?  [Mr.  POINDEXTER,  (in  an 
undertone:)  Yes,  I  want  that.]  Did  gentleman  want  to 
degrade  the  officer,  Mr.  G.  asked,  or  to  ask  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive information  which  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
disclose  ?  If  the  gentleman  wanted  to  know  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Executive,  to  that  Mr.  G.  had  no  objec- 
tion; but,  when  he  wanted  copies  of  all  communications 
that  had  passed,  such  a  disclosure  might  produce  great 
imschief,  and  could  do  no  good.. 

One  branch  of  that  resolution  Mr.  G.  himself  wished  to 
see  answered.  If  any  thing  had  been  meditated  against 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Carolina,  he  wished 
to  know  it  all;  for,  if  any  thing  of  that  sort  was  to  ap- 
pear, Mr.  G.  would  think  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
rippi,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  trans- 
cended his  duty,  and,  much  as  the  Executive  possessed 
his  confidence,  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  be- 
ing made  amenable  therefor  to  the  American  people.  1 
think,  however,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we  had  better  ibrbcar 
all  remarks  such  as  those  about  punishing  under  the  second 
section,  &c.  until  we  have  some  facts  to  ground  them  upon. 
I  have  seen  no  attempt  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  lawlessly  ih  re- 
ference to  this  matter.  Does  the  tone  of  his  communica- 
tions to  us  savor  any  thing  of  action  under  the  second  sec- 
tion? Has  any  lawless  or  unconstitutional  temper  been 
manifested  here?  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  has  in- 
troduced his  resolution,  sir;  if  he  had  the  power  to  with- 
draw it,  1  would  myself  renew  it. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  rose  to  explain.     He  had  not  said 
that  the  President  had  exercised  any  unconstitutional  pow- 


er. He  had  said,  suppose  that  such  and  such  orders  were 
g^ven,  that  it  would  create  a  very  different  sensation  in 
wis  body,  and  throughout  the  United  States,  if  these  facts 
were  made  known;  and  the  attempt  to  conceal  facts,  what- 
ever they  were,  leA  him  at  liberty  to  infer  whatever  he 
pleased  from  it.  , 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  that  there  was  no  wish  existing  any 
where  to  conceal  any  movement  of  this  Government,  be- 
yond tl)e  wish  to  prevent  conflicts  which  might  arise  among 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  from  iinproper  disclosures.  We 
know  the  unfoKunate  state  of  excitement  which  exists  in 
that  quarter,  and  we  do  not  wish  such  disclosures  to  be  re- 
quired as  might  make  them  rush  into  instant  battle  one 
with  another.  Such  might  be  the  consequence  of  calling 
for  all  papers  on  the  subject  from  the  Executive.  These 
papers,  tnerefore,  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. As  to  the  allusion  which  the  gentleman  had  made  to 
the  drawing-room,  Mr.  G.  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand what  he  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  there  was  not  one  word  in  this 
resolution  which  ought  to  provoke  opposition;  and  be  was 
very  much  surprised  that,  when  a  Senator  rises  in  his  place 
to  ask  for  the  information  required  by  the  resolution,  with 
a  view  to  understand  what  orders  have  been  issued,  and 
■whether  these  orders  have  been  predicated  upon  any  in- 
formation exclusively  obtained  by  the  Executive  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina,  it  should  be 
resisted.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  motive  for  de- 
siring any  concealment.  M'as  he  (Mr.  C.)  to  understand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  corre- 
sponding with  any  party  in  South  Carolina,  that  he  had 
been  receiving  anonymous  communications,  and  tliat  he 
has  been  acting  on  such  anonymous  information?  What 
men  would  take  information  of  this  character  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  country,  from  a  party  in  the 
State,  in  order  to  g^und  thereon  proceedings  against 
South  Carolina?  What  Chief  Magistrate  would  corre- 
spond with  a  party  under  such  circumstances?  He  could 
not  imagine  a  state  of  things  so  unprecedented.  If  the 
finct  be  as  the  Senator  supposed;  if^it  was  necessary  to 
screen  any  body  for  acting  improperly,  let  the  responsi- 
bility (said  Mr.  C .)  rest  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  communicate  what  he  thinks  proper. 
He  wished  to  let  the  whole  rest  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
President.  The  whole  course  of  the  opposition  to  the 
resolution  was  most  extraordinary,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce excitement  in  South  Carolina.  Was  he  to  under- 
stand that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  se- 
cretly corresponding  with  that  party  which  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority  in  tliat  State,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  act  under  the  representations  thus  obtained,  in- 
stead of  adopting  that  plain  and  open  course  of  action 
which  would  become  the  highest  Executive  officer?  The 
sensation  which  would  be  produced  by  the  imperfect  in- 
formation which  would  be  obtained  by  the  resolution  in  its 
amended  form,  would  be  far  greater  than  any  which  would 
arise  out  of  the  publication  of  the  entire  facts. 

The  hour  of  12  striking  at  this  moment— 

The  CHAIR  arrested  the  discussion,  and  stated  tliat, 
according  to  the  resolution,  directing  that  the  special  order 
shall  be  called  at  Vi  o'clock  till' the  end  of  the  session,  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to  announce  it  at 
that  hour;  and  he  desired  to  have  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
to  the  contrary,  if,  in  its  opinion,  his  construction  that  the 
arrival  of  the  hour  cut  ofi'  all  business  which  was  pending 
was  not  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  KLNG  expressed  his  belief  that  tlie  practice  of  the 
Senate  under  this  resolution  should  be  the  same  as  it  was 
when  one  o'clock  stood  as  the  hour  for  taking  up  the  spe- 
cial order.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  take  up  the  special 
order  after  any  morning  business  under  considcnttion 
should  have  bcendiscussed,>ifevenit  somewhat  overstep- 
ped the  hour. 
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Mr.  CALHOUN  intimftted  that  the  practice  was  to  take 
up  the  special  order  after  the  dispootion  had  been  made 
of  any  pending  business,  and  that  it  had  hot  been  the 
pn^itice  for  the  Cbaxb  to  call  it  in  the  midst  of  a  discus- 


sion. 


Mr.  SMITH  considered  that  tlie  resolution  made  it  im- 
perative on  the  Chaik  to  call  the  special  order  at  the  hour 
specified. 

Mr.  FOOT  expressed  a  similar  opinion;  and  reminded 
the  Senate  that  he  had  objected  to  the  resolution  previous 
to  its  adoption,  on  (he  ground  that  it  would  prevent  the 
third  reading  of  any  bill  which  might  be  before  the  Senate 
during  the  rest  of  the  session.  As  the  resolution  bad 
been  adopted,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chaib  to  call  the  or- 
der at  the  hour. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  to  sus- 
pend his  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  until 
to-morrow?  He  wished  the  point  of  order  to  be  settled, 
that  they  might  go  to  work  about  something. 

Mr.  KING  sustained  the  view  taken  by  the  Sem^tor 
from  Connecticut,  as  to  the  obstruction  which  the  resolu- 
tion would,  as  construed  by  the  Cvaib,  throw  in  the  way 
of  public  business. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said,  that  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  put 
his  own  construction  on  his  own  language,  when  he 
draughted  this  resolution,  he  intended  it  to  be  imperative. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said,  the  response  to  the  resolu- 
tion, now  under  debate,  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
prc^^ss  and  end  of  the  bill  under  discussion.  If  it  was 
to  be  sent  at  all  to  the  President,  it  ought  to  be  sent  imme- 
diately. He  wished  to  allow  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  vote  upon  it,  and  he  would  therefore  move, 
for  the  present — for  he  did  not  wish  to  trespass  too  long 
on  this  &vorite  special  order — to  lay  the  special  order  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BROWN  said  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Tl|e  CHAIR  said  it  was  not  m  order  to  debate  a  motion 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  BROWN  then  said,  that  he  was  against  the  post- 
ponement of  this  discussion.  So  long  as  it  should  be  before 
the  Senate,  the  existing  excitement  would  be  kept  up 
througtiout  the  countiy.  He  did  not  believe  that  tliere 
was  any  necessity,  in  discussing  the  bill,  for  the  information 
which  the  resolution  proposed  to  call  for.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  it  would  at  all  aid  the  Senate  in  the  discusnon 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Whenever  a  vote  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  on  the  resolution,  he  should  give  bis 
vote  against  it.  He  deemed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  pour  oil  on  the  agitated  billows,  and  not  to  excite 
them  to  more  dangerous  and  tumultuous  action. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  renewed  his  motion  to  lay 
the  special  order  on  the  table,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  were  ordered,  and 

The  question  being  taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

TEAS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Chambers, 
Clayton,  Forsyth,  King,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Tyler 
—11. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,|BUck,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Foot,  Frelmghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
H'dl,  Holmes,  Kane,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives, 
Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton, 
Tomlinaon,  Waggaman,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright 
—29. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  again  to  the  special  order 
of  the  day,  being  the  bill  making  further  provision  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  he  wished  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  debate  for  a  single  moment,  in  order  to  set  one  mat- 
ter riglit,  if  he  could.  Since  a  warm  controversy  was  ris- 


ing on  this  measure,  he  thought  it  but  proper  4hat  we 
should  understand  between  what  parties  the  controversy 
existed. 

Soon  ai\er  the  deckration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  England,  an  American  vessel  fell  in  at  sea  with 
one  of  England,  and  ^ve  information  of  the  declaration. 
The  English  master  mquired,  with  no  little  warmth  of 
manner  and  expression,  why  the  United  States  had  gone 
to  war  with  England?  The  American  answered  him,  that 
difficulties  had  existed,  for  a  good  while,  between  the  two 
Governments,  and  that  it  was  at  length  thought,  in  Ame- 
rica, to  be  high  time  for  the  parties  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding. 

I  incline  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that  a  war  has  broken 
out  here  which  b  very  likely,  before  it  closes,  to  bring 
the  parties  to  a  better  understanding.  But  who  are  the 
parties?  Will  vou  please  to  remember,  sir,-  that  this  is  a 
measure  founded  m  Executive  recommendation?  The 
President,  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of 
executing  the  laws,  has  sent  us  a  message,  alle^ng  that 
powerful  combinations  are  forming  to  resist  their  execu- 
tion; that  the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis;  and  recommending  sundry  enactments  as  necessary 
for  the  occasion.  The  message  being  referred  to  the  Ju- 
dicianr  Committee,  that  committee  has  reported  a  bill  in 
compliance  with  the  President's  recommendation.  It  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  message.  Every  thing  in  the  bill, 
every  single  provision,  which  is  now  complained  of,  is  in 
the  message.  Yet  the  whole  war  is  raised  against  the  bill, 
and  against  the  committee,  as  if  the  committee  had  ori- 
ginated the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  and  address 
us,  as  if  thejr  were  arguing  against  some  measure  of  a  fac- 
tious opposition.  They  look  the  same  way,  sir,  and  speak 
with  tlie  same  vehemence,  as  they  used  to  do  when  they 
raised  their  patriotic  voices  against  what  they  called  a 
*«  coalition." 

Now,  sir,  let  it  be  known,  once  for  all,  that  this  is  an 
administration  measure;  that  it  is  the  President's  own 
measure;  and  I  pray  gentlemen  to  have  the  goodness,  if 
they  call  it  hard  names,  and  talk  loudly  against  its  friends, 
not  to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attack  it,  if  they 
choose  to  attack  it,  in  its  origin. 

Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  bill  are  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
administration;  and  that  it  is  maintained  in  this  House  by 
those  who  are  among  his  steadfast  friends,  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  President's  own 
measure.  Let  those  who  oppose  it,  oppose  it  as  such. 
Let  them  fairly  acknowledge  its  origin,  and  meet  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  who  spoke 
first  against  the  bill,  said. he  found  in  it  another  Jersey 
prison  ship;  let  him  state,  then,  that  the  President  has 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recommending  a  renewal  of 
the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  He 
says,  too,  that  the  bill  snuffs  of  the  alien  and  sedition  law. 
But  the  bill  is  fragrant  of  no  flower  except  the  same 
which  perfumes  the  message.  Let  him,  then,  8a>,  if  he 
thinks  so,  that  General  Jackson  advises  a  revival  of  the 
principles  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ttlsk]  finds 
out  a  resemblance  between  thu  bill  and  the  Boston  port 
bill.  Sir,  if  one  of  these  be  imitated  from  the  other»  the 
imitation  is  the  President's.  The  bill  makes  the  Presi- 
dent, he  says,  sole  judge  of  the  constitution.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  President  has  recommended  a  mea- 
sure which  is  to  make  him  sole  judge  of  the  constitution? 
The  bill,  he  declares,  sacrifices  every  thing  to  arbitrary 
power — he  will  lend  no  aid  to  its  passage — he  would  ra- 
ther "  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman." 
He  did  not  say  **the  old  Roman."  Yet  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  thkt  if  any  tiling  is  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  pow- 
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er,  the  sacrifice  had  been  demanded  by  the  *'  old  Ro- 1 
man,"  as  he  and  others  hare  called  him;  hj  the  President . 
Mfhom  he  has  supported,  so  often  and  so  ably,  for  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  country.     He  says,  too,  that  | 
one  of  the  sections  is  ao  English  Botany  Bay  law,  except 
that  it  is  much  worse.    This  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  just  what  the  President's  message  recommended. 
Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  remarks  of  both 
the  honorable  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  those  remarks.    They  were  in 
the  same  strain. 

Therefore,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be  known, 
that  the  war  which  these  gentlemen  choose  to  wage,  is 
waged  a^inst  the  measures  of  the  administration,  against 
the  President  of  their  own  choice.  The  controversy  has 
arisen  between  him  and  them,  and,  in  its  progress,  they 
will  probably  come  to  a  distinct  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  admittin^f 
that  these  charges  agftinst  the  bill  are  Just,  or  that  they 
would  be  just  if  made  against  the  message.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  them  wholly  unjust.  No  one  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  made  good.  I  think  the  bill,  or 
some  similar  measure,  had  become  indispensable,  and 
that  the  President  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  He  was  not  at 
liberty  to  look  on  and  be  silent,  while  dangers  threatened 
the  Union,  which  existing  laws  were  not  competent,  in 
his  judgment,  to  avert. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  I  sup- 
port this  measure,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  discharge  of  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
science. I  am  no  man's  leader;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  follow  no  lead,  but  that  of  public  duty,  and  the  star  of 
the  constitution.  I  believe  the  country  is  in  considera- 
ble danger;  I  believe  an  unlawful  combination  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  believe  the  crisis  caUs  for 
a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing,  but  inflexibl]^  firm  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  And,  under  this  conviction,  I  give  a 
hearty  support  to  the  administration,  in  all  measures 
which  I  deem  to  be  fair,  just,  and  necessary.  And  in  sup- 
porting these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my  fair  share  of 
responsibility,  to  support  them  frankly  and  furly,  wit,^ 
out  reflections  on  the  past,  and  without  mixing  other  to- 
pics in  their  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  tlie  sentiment  of 
the  country  on  this  subject.  I  think  public  opinion  sets 
with  an  irresistible  force  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  favor 
of  the  measures 'recommended  by  the  President,  and 
against  the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demand  of  us,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  Government, 
to  maintain  tliat  Government;  to  be  just,  and  fear  not; 
to  make  all  and  suiti^le  provisions  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  sustain  tne  Union  and  the  constitution 
against  whatsoever  may  endanger  them.  For  one,  I  obey 
this  public  voice;  I  compl)r  with  this  demand  of  tiie  peo- 
ple. I  support  the  administration  in  measures  which  I 
believe  to  be  necessary;  and,  while  pursuing  this  course, 
I  look  unhesitatingly,  and  with  the  utmos^  confidence, 
for  the  approbation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TYLER  then  rose.  He  had  never  inquired,  he 
said,  from  what  quarter  the  bill  came.  It  had  never  en- 
tered into  his  conception  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  small- 
est consequence.  It  had  never  been  his  habit  to  look  to 
the  source  rather  than  to  the  principles  of  a  measure 
upon  which  he  was  called  on  to  decide.  He  did  not  op- 
pose this  measure  because  it  was  supported  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts;  tuid  would  the  gentleman 
believe  in  his  sincerity,  when  he  declared  that  he  would 
give  his  support  to  any  mcasure'proceeding  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  which  he  himself  approved,  as 
promptly  and  as  heartily  as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  very 
highest  officer  of  the  Government.     Tliis  was  not  the 


first  time  that  he  had  been  placed  in  opposition  to  mea- 
sures of  which  the  Premdent  was  the  source,  or  of  which 
the  Prendent  approved.  It  had  been  his  fortune  here  to 
be  more  than  once  opposed  to  some  Executive  measures. 
He  did  not  find  fault  with  this  bill,  because  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  friends  approved  of  it;  for  if 
the  bill  had  his  own  approbation,  he  would  support  it, 
even  if  the  President  was  opposed  to  it.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  real  source  of  the  measure.  He  was  now 
led  to  understand  that  it  came  from  the  President.  [Mr: 
\VEBSTER:  Not  so.  The  biH  was  from  the  committee; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  bill  and  the  message  without  say- 
ing that  the  bill  is  founded  on  the  message.]  Mr.  TYLER: 
Then  the  President  did  not  prescribe  the  forms  of  the 
bill.  Eut,  if  the  President  has  sent  us  a  Botany  Bay  bill, 
he  (Mr.  T.)  would  call  it  so,  and  as  such  oppose  it. 

Mr.  WEBSTEU  would  merely  remark,  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  be  belonged  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
their  own  bills.  The  facp  were,  that  the  President,  in 
the  discharge  of  hb  official  duties,  had  recommended 
certun  measures  to  meet  certain  events;  in  his  annual 
message  he  had  sug^sled  that  he  might  have  occanon 
to  take  this  course;  in  his  late  message,  he  had  recom- 
mended specific  provisions  for  specific  cases;  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  framed  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  those  provisions. 

Mr.  BIBB  could  not,  he  said,  help  being  surprised  at 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  his  honorable  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  part  of  his  official  conduct  had  given  that  gentleman 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  respect  to  all  measures  before 
this  body,  he  did  not  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
judgment?  What  reason  had  the  ^ntleman  to  suppose 
that  he  was  the  humble  and  subservient  tool  of  any  man, 
and  constrained  to  vote  this  or  that  way  ?  He  threw  back 
the  imputation.  He  threw  it  not  on  any  Senator,  but  be 
threw  It  back  indignantly  from  himself:  Have  we  come 
to  this,  that  an  independent  sentiment  cannot  be  express- 
ed on  this  floor,  on  the  individual  and  official  responsibi- 
fity  of  a  Senator,  without  his  being  taunted  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  opinions  are  in  opposition  to  an  Executive 
messagpe?  If  the  gentleman  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  source  of  the  measure,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the 
message  with  the  bill,  then  his  opinion  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ference only.  When  he  says  that  the  bill  is  a  response 
to  the  message,  he  means  to  say  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  it  was  thus  responsive,  or  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  render  it  responsive.  If  that  was  the 
sense  in  which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  it  b 
responsive,  he  would  take  it  as  a  matter  of  inference, 
founded  on  the  similarity  between  the  bill  and  the  mes- 
sage. He  wanted  to  know  whether  there  vras  any  hidden 
light  in  regard  to  this  matter;  whether  there  was  any  se- 
cret connexion  between  the  bill  and  the  message? 

He  put  it  to  the  honorable  gentleman  to  say — and  he 
should  pause  for  a  reply — whether  there  was  any  link  or 
communication  between  the  bill  and  the  message,  other 
than  that  which  was  apparent?  He  denied  that,  acconl- 
ing  to  his  notion,  the  bill  was  in  accordance  with  the 
message.  If  th^  President  desired  that  any  such  power 
should  be  given  to  him  as  this  bill  gives,  he  would  find 
no  expression  of  that  desire  in  the  message.  He  oojjdd  not 
imagine  that  any  President  would  have  the  daring  effron- 
tery to  ask  of  Congrress  to  give  him  such  powers.  There- 
fore, he  would  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
inference  merely.  The  bill  responds  to  the  message,  in 
so  fiir  as  it  affonls  aid  to  civil  process;  but  in  so  &r  as,  by 
its  first  and  fiflh  sections,  it  confides  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate an  inordinate  discretionary  power,  it  was  not,  in  bis 
mind,  a  fair  inference  that  the  bill  was  a  response  to  the 
message,  and  that  the  President  sought  to  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  with  which  the  bill  invested  him.     Tor- 
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rents  of  inTective  and  reproach  had  sometimes  been  tam- 
ed against  those  who  dared  to  raise  their  voices  or  give 
their  votes  in  opposition  to  measures  of  the  administration. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  nor  to  expect 
from  the  administration.  He  sought  nothing  from  it. 
Therefore,  whetlier  he  withheld  or  gave  the  powers 
asked  by  it,  was  a  question  between  him  and  his  consti- 
tuents; and,  in  a  great  struggle  for  civil  liberty,  he  con- 
sidered himself  an  atom. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  to  throw  back  any  imputation,  for 
none  bad  been  cast.  He  had  said  nothing  about  subser- 
viency to  the  Executive.  In  regard  to  the  interrogatoiy 
of  the  gentleman— which  he  was  not  certain  that  he  un- 
derstood—he would  briefly  reply,  that  the  message  hav 
ing,  in  usual  course,  been  referred  to  a  standing  comnut- 
tee  of  this  body,  the  committee  sat  down  and  drew  a  bill, 
in  ^conformity  with  the  provisions  reconunended  in  the 
message,  as  fiir  as  they  could.  He  would  tell  the  ^ntle* 
man,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Ist  and  5th  sections  of 
the  bill,  which  in  the  message  is  not  recommended;  and  if 
the  gentleman  would  recur  to  the  message,  he  would  find 
the  suggestion  of  those  provisions.  Further,  he  would 
tell  the  gentleman,  that  the  President  has  had  the  "dar- 
ing effrontery"  to  ask  for  these  powers,  no  matter  how 
high  may  be  the  offence. 

Hr.  BROWN  renuvked,  that,  as  some  gentlemen  had 
risen  to  make  a  confession  of  their  sins,  in  reply  to  the 
accusation  Irom  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he 
hoped  he  also  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  as  to  his 
own  course.  He  had  never  looked  to  any  quarter  for  in- 
structions in  regard  to  his  vote  on  this  bill,  neither  to  the 
President  nor  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  genUeman 
assures  us  that  "  the  bill  is  fragrant  with  no  flowers  which 
do  not  also  perfume  the  President's  message."  But  he 
had  considered  that  the  gentieman  himself  nad  thexhief 
band  in  pvin^  to  the  biU  those  fragrant  flowers  with  the 
sweets  of  which  it  was  redolent.  Like  a  prudent  com- 
mander, the  gentleman,  he  thought,  had  entrenched 
himself  behind  strong  defences— behind  an  Executive 
recoroaiendation.  If,  sir,  said  Mr  B.,  we  have  used 
hard  names,  we  have  had  an  able  preceptor,  in  their  use, 
lor  the  last  three  years.  Our  intellects  must  be  veiy  ob- 
tuse, if  in  that  time  we  could  not  have  learned  something 
&om  the  gentleman's  example.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
want  capacity  for  the  art.  I  cannot  use  opprobrious  lan- 
guage m  respect  to  the  President,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  be  deserves  it.  I  have  stood  by  him  when  he  vindi- 
cated and  maintained  the  constitution  of  the  countiy,  in 
opposition  to  the  efforts  and  the  reproaches  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  If,  on  one  occasion,  I  have  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  a  matter  of  accu- 
sation against  me;  and  certainly  I  am  not  to  be  told  of  it 
from  thia  quarter. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  had  remarked,  he  said,  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  g^ven  hard  names  to  the  bill,  not  to  the  Pre- 
sident; and  he  still  thou^t  they  would  have  shown  a  more 
nlUnt  bearing  in  directmg  their  attack  against  the  source 
from  which  the  bill  came. 

Mr.  BIBB  made  a  remark  in  explanation.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  supposed  that  he  threw  back 
on  him  the  imputation  of  subserviency,  he  was  mistaken. 
He  bad  expressly  disclaimed  that  purpose  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLMES  rose  and  said  a  word  or  two,  which, 
from  the  noise  in  the  gallery,  the  reporter  could  not  dis- 
tinctly hear.  He  understood  him,  however,  to  refer  to 
the  professions  and  confessions  which  had  been  made  by 
acme  honorable  gentlemen,  in  the  debate,  and  to  say. 
Jestingly,  that,  after  all,  there  was  but  one  member  of 
the  Senate  whose  course  had  been  entirely  conastent 
throughout,  and  that  member  was  his  own  dear  self. 


the  committee  proposed.    But,  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
(Uscussion  would  be  continued,  he  gave  way. 

[Mr.  Maitoum  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  but  being  de- 
tained from  the  Senate  by  indisposition,  Mr.  DAUuAS 
rose.]  ♦ 

Mr.  DALLAS  said,  that  he  found  himself  unexpectedly 
in  possession  of  the  floor,  in  consequence  of  the  india- 
poation  of  the  Senator  whom  we  would  all  have  heard 
with  pleasure,  and  the  cause  of  whose  inabilitv  to  pro- 
ceed was  a  matter  of  reneral  regret.    He  felt  hunself 
taken  by  surprise,  and  should  labor  under  some  disadvan- 
tage in  addressing  the  Senate  at  this  time.   His  own  con- 
dition of  bodily  healtii  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
fentleman  from  Nortii  Carolina;  but  he  trusted  that,  as 
e  proceeded,  he  should  gather  strength  from  the  cause 
which  he  advocated.    Representing  a  lar^,  respectable, 
but  unassuming  State,  whose  overwhelming  democracy 
had  for  years  sustained  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  existing,  he  had  a  plain  and  easy  road  to  travel. 
He  was  impelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  constitu- 
ents, which,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  was,  he  assured  him,  well  considered,  and 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  past  practice  «nd  present 
principles  of  that  State.    The  Senator  was  mistaken  in 
the  supposition,  that  the  votes  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvama  indicated  any  change  of  opinion,  on  their  part, 
in  relation  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.     Their 
opinions,  on  that  subject,  were  just  as  unanimous  as  ever. 
But  they  valued  the  harmony  of  the  Union;  and  to  pre* 
serve  that,  republican  Pennsylvania  would  change,  alter, 
and,  if  necessary,  abolish  the  protective  system.    The 
votes  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  were  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration  that  they  were  given  for  [the 
purpose  of  leaving  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
free  to  take  such  measures  as  would  preserve  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union.  But  the  bill  before  us  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  principles  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  measure  was  recommended  by  the  President  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House.  That  committee  had  reported 
this  bill.  It  was  an  administration  measure.  Honorable 
gentlemen  might  be  assured  that,  whatever  hmguage  was 
applied  to  the  bill,  there  were  those  who  would  not  flinch 
from  its  responsibility.  As  a  political  man,  he  would  say, 
that  the  President,  in  recommending  this  measure,  would 
attach  to  himself,  more  strongly  tlian  ever,  he  would  not 
say  all  the  people  of  the  country,  or  all  the  members  of 
any  political  party,  but  the  entire  democracy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  democracy,  with  its  fifty  thousand  majority, 
was  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  this  act.  However 
heavy  might  be  the  responsibility  thrown  on  this  measure, 
he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  his  State  was  ready  to 
assume  its  full  share.  He  felt  very  anxious  to  treat  thia 
question  as  one  of  a  grave  and  very  important  nature;  and 
he  proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task,  with  as  little  labor  to  himself,  and  tediousness  to  the 
Senate  as  was  possible,  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what 
causes  had  led  to  this  measure;  second,  whether  we  had . 
the  constitutional  power  to  exact  it;  and,  third,  what  were 
its  probable  tendency  and  effect.  Many  remarks  had  been 
made  in  the  discussion,  to  which  he  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion; not  from  want  of  respect  to  those  from  whom  they 
had  fidien,  but  from  want  of  comprehension  to  see  their 
application  to  the  subject. 

What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  bill?  It  was 
undoubtedly  drawn  from  analogous  practice,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation.  The  cause 
would  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  a  popuUr  conven- 
tion held  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive acts  following  them.  He  was  at  all  times  prepared 
to  treat  the  movements  of  a  sovereign  member  of  the 


Mr.  WILKINS  faid  he  would  avail  hunself  of  this  op-  Union  with  respect.    They  were  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
portumty  to  pictent  thp  amendments  to  the  bill  which  I  factious  proceedings  of  a  political  ptrty.    Theirs  was  not 
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the  atUtudc  of  a  ohanjceliog-.  l*he  proeeedines  to  which 
he  referred  resulted  from  the  deliberate,  and,  be  might 
8Ay»  the  inflexible  purpose  of  a .  highly  respectable,  al- 
thougl^  in  his  apprehension,  misguided  State.  He  might 
be  mistaken  in  represeri'ng  the  attitude  of  the  State.  He 
referred  to  the  appearances  every  where  existing  in  the 
State.  This  attitude  might  possibly  be  very  soon  changed, 
and*  in  that  case,  our  proposed  legislation  in  regard  to  it 
must  be  changed. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  D.,  I  sa^  this  is  a  possibility,  but  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  a  probability.     There  mi^ht  be  gentlemen 
at  the  head  of  this  South  Carolina,  excitement,  whose  in- 
fluence and  standing  in  political  power  might  be  suoh  as 
to  enable  them  to  assume  the  attitude  of  Louis  XIY.,  and 
to  sav,  "  We  are  the  State."    Or  there  might  be  some  in- 
dividuals, who,  imitating  the  tone  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
might  say,  <*I  am  for  South  Carolinat"  whose  very  breath 
might  retard  the  operation  of  this  ordinance,  proclamation, 
and  laws,  and  these  military  arrangementsj  or  whose  very 
breath  might  impel  those  movements,  as  matters  ought  be. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  very  likely  supposition.  We  must, 
said  Mr.  D.,  look  at  the  deportment  of  South  Carolina  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  these'  documents,  and  view  it  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  ordinance,  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  military  and  executive  arrangements 
of  the  State,     Well,  sir,  following  out  the  inquiry  still 
further,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  cause  for  this  legislative 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?    I 
would  ask,  what  we  are  to  deduce  irom  the  legislative 
movements  in  South  Carolina'    In  the  first  place,  sir, 
there  is  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  that  single  State,  to  incor- 
porate into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  two  here- 
tofore unknown,  unacknowledged,  and  unexpressed  prin- 
ciples— ^Imean  nullification  ana  secession.     In  the  second 
place,  viewing  these  documents  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated,  I  consider  that  they  involve  an  abrogation,  positive 
and  universal,  of  tlie  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States; 
not  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina  merely,  but,  as  1 
think  I  can  show,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.     And  lastly,  sir,  we  deduce  from  these  documents 
an  application  of  the  judicial  and  physical  force — the  ju- 
dicial and  physicalforce— of  the  powers,  sentences,  judg- 
ments^  decrees,  condemnations,  confiscations,  compulsory 
oaths,  sununary  convictions,  dungeons,  and  hsdters,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

In  relation,  Mr.  President,  to  nullification  and  seces- 
sion, the  question  is,  have  we  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  this  bill?  In  reference  to  the  abrogation  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  I  say  that,  as  a 
matter  of  equal  constitutional  iustlcc,  the  abrogation  of 
those  laws,  according  f  o  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina, 
abrogates  them  throughout  th^  whole  country.  I  say  it 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  annulling  them  in  that 
State.  We  are  bound  by  our  oaths,  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  acquiesce  in  or  sanction  such  pro- 
ceedings. We  have  no  right  to  give  a  preference  tolhe 
ports  of  one  State  over  the  ports  of  another.  Sir,  I  put 
it  to  the  honorable  Senators  present,  whether  a  tacit  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  this  body  ought  to  be  given  to 
a  regulation  in  South  Carolina,  which  establishes  free 
trade  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  thereby  giving  it  a  pre- 
ference over  any  port  in  the  United  States.  Would  not  a 
tacit  acquiescence  be  a  violation  of  our  oaths  as  Senators? 
Let  us  look  to  the  principle  of  morality  as  connected  with 
this  subject^  There  are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of 
commission.  He  who  is  not  prepared  to  dd  his  duty,  or 
refrains  from  it  from  a  fear  of  consequences,  acts  in  viola- 
tion of  it.  No  single  State,  no  several  States  of  this  Union, 
can  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  revenue  which  the  Gov- 
ernment requires — the  entire  consumption  of  the  country 
upon  which  the  taxes  are  laid;  these  imposts  should  be 
borne  equally  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  American  people. 


Sir,  1  protest  that,  wealthy  as  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be,  pouring  at  all  times  their  countlcn 
thousands  into  the  public  treasury— I  protest  against  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  requiring  one  cent  from 
the  population  of  that  State  which  is  not  fully  required 
fVom  others.  If  you  do  make  it  a  matter  of  equal  legisla- 
tion, though  we  would  cheerliill]^  contribute  millions  to 
the  generd  treasuiy  in  common  with  the  other  States,  yet, 
show  preference,  in  the  slightest  derree,  to  any  portion 
of  the  Union,  and,  as  a  member  of  that  great  common- 
wealth, I  would  protest  ap^unst  it.  Charieston  cannot  be 
a  free  port,  compatibly  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  instant  that  the  legislation  of  this  Congress 
shall  procbiim  it  to  be  so,  I  shall  likewise  declare  Phib- 
delphu  a  free  port.  New  York  also,  as  well  as  every 
other  port  in  the  United  States,  will  have  a  just  right  to 
be  declared  free.  Sir,  this  effect  is  as  unavoidable  in 
practice,  as  it  is  sound  in  constitutional  theory. 

If  the  position  now  taken  by  South  Carobna,  in  refer- 
ence  to  Cnarleston,  be  susUinedby  the  connivance  of  this 
body,  your  revenue  is  lost;  not  a  part  of  the  revenue,  but 
the  whole  of  your  revenue,  is  gone;  all  that  is  collected 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
acU  which  are  nullified  in  South  Carolina.     How  is  it'     I 
speak  practically.     If  it  be  for  one  moment  entertuned 
that  the  duties  collected  under  these  Uws  are  to  be  en- 
forced in  every  port  but  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  the 
other  ports  of  South  Carolina,  will  not  the  mercantile  com- 
munity throughout  the  whole  of  this  country  make  these 
ports  the  great  marts  of  distribution,  through  the  coasting 
trade,  to  ail  the  otiter  SUtes  of  the  Union?    As  a  matter 
of  prudence,  as  a  matter  of  necesnty,  they  must  do  it,  or 
they  could  not  sustain  themselves.  They  must  direct  their 
foreign  correspondents  to  consign  their  cargoes  to  the 
port  of  Charleston,  and  other  ports  in  South  Carolina; 
and  their  ships  would  be  employed  in  the  whole  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  distribute  their  cargoes  free 
of  aU  duties,  and  exonerated  from  all  tax  throughout  all 
the  ports  of  the  country.     No  merchant  in  Pennsylvania 
coold  bear  up  against  such  a  system,  and  therefore  must 
become  bankrupt.     He  coold  not  consent  to  pay  the  duty 
which  is  now  properly  levied  on  these  goods,  while,  in  a 
neighboring  State,  the  goods  came  in  free  of  chai^ge.    As 
a  matter  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  sound  ponstitutional 
duty,  if  a  free  portiere  connived  at  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  you  must  make  every  port  free.    Your  Govern- 
ment will  then  be  without  revenue;  that  will  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence.    I  believe,  sir,  that  that  is  a  Utopian 
creature  the  world  has  never  seen  or  heard  of.*    We  can- 
not exist  without  a  revenue;  we  must  have  it  for  all  the 
g^eat  purposes  of  the  body  politic.    The  extin^ishment 
of  the  revenue  is  the  necessary  consequence  oft  adopting 
this  doctrine,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  superabundant,  a  strong, 
if  not  an  imperative  call  on  those  who  are  managing  the 
concerns  of  the  American  people,  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

If  the  legislation  which  provides  our  revenue  be  coun- 
teracted, we  must,  said  Mr.  D.,  (I  speak  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  language  of  which  I  am  master,^  we  roust — 
morally  must,  enforce  the  laws.  But  the  abrogation  of 
the  revenue  laws,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
abrogation  in  drying  up  all  the  sources  of  revenue,  is  not 
alone  the  cause  on  which  the  present  measure  is  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Look  at  the 
elaborated  details  by  which  this  fit  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished; I  mean  those  contained  in  the  ordinance  and  laws, 
and  the  military  arrangements  which  have  been  commu- 
nicated byfthe  Executive.  Look  at  these,  which  I  say, 
and  will  prove,  strike  conclusively,  directly,  and,  totidem 
tferbUf  at  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. 


They  expel  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  out 
of  the  Umite  of  the  State  of  South  Carotinai^or,  what  is  tan- 
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Umoanty  pursue  a  course  by  which  those  laws  are  made  ( ual  so  accused  of  this  rieht,  would  n>  far  towards  the  estab- 


imperative,  and  inapplicable  as  far  as  regards  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina.  I  will  go  still  farther.  They  break 
in  with  a  strong  hand  on  the  sanctity  of  personal  rights, 
on  the  privilege  of  personal  freedom,  and  on  the  liberty 
of  conscience.  Having  duly  weighed  the  phrases,  I  will 
show  that  they  inflict  disfranchisement,  degradation,  exile, 
or  vassalage,  indiscriminately,  on  all  who  dare  to  perform 
iheir  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  enforcing 
and  susftainiiig  the  laws. 

He  bad  beard  often  on  this  floor,  and  elsewhere,  of  that 
which  had  been  characterized  a  despotic  majority,  and  of 
systems  of  oppression  resulting  from  the  tyranny  of  mem- 
bers. But,  m  this  country,  he  had  never  known  an  exhi- 
bition, except  that  which  he  now  witnessed,  and  which 
be  hoped  the  virtue  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would 
remove,  where  the  fundamental  principles*of  life,  liberty, 
and  law,  were  absolutely  abrogated.  He  had  said  that 
there  were  positive,  direct  violations  of  tlie  constitution, 
involved  in  the  measures  of  South  Carolina.  Yet  it  was 
alWed»  on  the  face  of  those  measures,  that  they  were 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  constitution.  If  nullification 
be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  constitution,  we  shall  see 
that  hereafter.  If  secession  be  conformable  to  the  consti- 
tution, we- shall  see  that  hereafter.  But  even  supposing 
these  doctrines  were  in  conformity  with  the  constitution, 
still  would  they  find  no  favor,  if,  in  their  progress,  they 
trample  on  those  rights  which  are  recognised  in  the  letter 
of  the  constitution.  We  know  that  there  is  an  express 
provision  in  the  constitution,  that  no  State  shall  pass  anv 
law,  fundamental  or  otherwise  (and  this  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina  is  called  by  the  head  of  the  military  power  of 
that  State,  a  fundamental  law)  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  What  says  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina? 
That  all  contracts  which  are  now  existing,  or  which  may 
K^reafter  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflfect  the 
law  providing  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports, 
shall  be  null  and  void,  now  and  forever.  Js  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  or  not?  If  this  ordinance  had 
confined  itself  to  such  contracts  as  might  hereafter  be 
formed,  and  had  simply  pronounced  the  law  on  which 
thejr  might  be  based  null  and  void,  that  would  have  been 
one  thing.  There  might  have  been  an  argument  founded 
on  that  subject.  But  it  was  not  so;  the  ordinance  declares 
that  aU  contracts  which  have  been  or  may  be  entered 
into,  shall  be  considered  null  and  void.  Did  that  comport 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred? He  had  a  dislike  to  all  refinements  on  the  con- 
stitution. He  belonged  to  that  admirable  class  of  politi- 
cians who  adhered  to  tlie  plain  meaning  of  its  phraseol<)gy ; 
and  when  the  constitution  declared  that  no  State  i^ould 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  what 
could  be  said  of  a  law  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  de- 
claring existing  contracts  to  be  null  and  void?  If  the 
framers  of  the  law  relied  upon  the  end  to  Justify  the  means, 
they  would  find  their  reliance  a  bad  one;  for  no  end  which 
was  contemplated  by  them  would  justify  such  means. 

But  that  which  to  him  constituted  another  plain  violation 
of  the  constitutioi^  was  accompanied  b^  a  direct  encroach- 
ment on  the  sanctity  of  private  rights^  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
▼ate  propeAy,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  courts  of  justice.  We 
have  a  provision  in  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
every  individual  accused  of  crime  "  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted." What  was  the  meaning  of  this  provision?  That 
every  individual  juror  shall  be  charged  on  his  oath  consci- 
entiously to  determine  between  the  people  and  the  party. 
It  was  a  sound,  settled,  and  unalienable  right,  which  every 
individual  so  accused  possessed,  to  have  an  impartial  jury 
to  try  him.     I  ask  (said  Mr.  D.)  that  there  shall  be  an  im 


lishment  of  arbitrary  nue.  Give  me  the  trial  by  jury  in 
all  its  fairness,  purity,  and  sanctity.  We  know,  that  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury  was  re- 
garded as  a  subject  deserving  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  greatest  statesmen.  It  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  sacred  order  of  privilege* 
Now  what  says  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina?  That 
the  accused  shall  not  have  it.  It  provides  that  the  jury 
shall  be  sworn  in  advance.  To  do  what?  To  hear  and 
decide  according  to  the  evidence?  No.  To  do  impartialjus- 
tice  between  the  people  and  the  accused?  No.  Tiiey 
were  to  be  swqrn  in  advance  to  convict  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar. 

Am  I  right  in  this?  Am  I  correct  in  that  view  of  the 
question?  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  executing  the 
laws^  renders  himself  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of 
South  Carolina  under  this  ordinance.  He  is  taken  before 
one  of  the  State  courts,  where  he  is  indicted  for  the  of- 
fence. He  gives  the  court  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  to 
understand  that  he  stands  there  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  he  claims,  as  a  privilege  given  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  eternal  and  im- 
mutable justice,  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  Can  he  do  so?  No.  The  ordinance  is  despotic. 
The  jurymen  are  sworn,  under  that  brdinance,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  to  convict  him. 

In  the  course  of  my  entire  experience  as  a  criminal 
counsel,  (said  Mr.  D.)  and  I  have  practised  at  the  bar 
from  early  youth,  I  have  neter  known  any  ri^ht  so  con- 
stantly appealed  to  in  criminal  cases  as  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  Yet  this  ordinance  says,  you  shall  not  have 
this  right  in  South  Carolina. 

Here  is  involved  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution. 
There  were  other  parts  of  the  constitution  which  were 
either  in  their  spirit  or  their  terms  directly  violated.  This 
ordinance  violated  almost  every  contract  or  compact  in- 
volved in  that  constitution.  That  instrument  is  full  of  mu- 
tual contracts  between  the  States.  Almost  every  proririon 
implies,  if  it  does  not  expAss,  the  compliance  on  the  parts 
of  the  States  with  some  contract.  This  ordinance  with- 
draws them  from  the  performance  of  these  obligations. 
He  would  refer  to  one.  The  whole  of  these  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  States  had  incorporated  into  their 
constitution  a  provision,  from  which  no  one  can  fly,  to 
guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  Government. 
That  provision  is  openly  violated  by  this  ordinance.  What 
does  Uie  provision  import  ?  Look  at  it  with  the  eye  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  refinement; 
with  the  eye  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  and  of 
the  people  who  notified  its  provisions.  "  We,  the  people, 
agree  to  guaranty  to  the  whole  of  this  confederacy,  and 
to  all  the  States,  a  republican  form  of  Government."  The 
Senate  would  see  that  if  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina 
were  to  prevail,  this  provision  would  be  defeated,  and  ren- 
dered a  mere  nullity.  Can  we  (said  Mr.  D.)  guaranty  a 
republican  form  of  Government  to  a  State  which  disclsiims 
our  right  to  do  so,  which  puts  herself  upon  her  soverei^- 
ty,  and  sets  up  for  herself  ?  If  she  does  this,  the  constitution 
is. worse  than  a  farce.  If  South  Carolina  should  desire  to 
establish  a  monarchy,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
States  should  so  decide,  and  secede,  we  might  the  very 
next  day  see  a  dictator  tiiere  instead  of  a  republican  form 
of  Government.  Thus,  it  would  be  shown  that  we  had 
guarantied  a  form  of  Government,  which  any  State  in  the 
Union  would  have  the  power  to  abolish  and  abandon.  In 
carrying  out  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  intended  to 
nullify  the  revenue  Uws  alone,  the  Legi^ture  of  tho 
State  had  practically  nullified  an  immense  body  of  laws; 
and  this  mode  of  obtaining  their  object  had  been  agreed 
to  be  constitutional  and  right. 


partial  jury  in  all  criminal  cases,  let  the  matter  of  accusa-      They  had  nullified  that  important  provision  which  se 
tion  be  what  it  may;  and  they  who  would  deprive  an  Individ-  cures  the  right  of  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
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Mr.  MILLER  desired  1o  be  informed  if  the  gentleiXMn 
meant  to  say  that  provision  in  the  constitution  Mras  appli- 
cable to  the  State  courts,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States 
courts? 

Mr.  DALLAS  said  that  he  pressed  tlie  argument  in  the 
first  place,  not  merely  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  principles  of  eternal  and  immutable 
justice. 

[Mr.  MILLER:    That  is  another  thing.] 

But  he  (Mr.  D.)  would  show,  also,  that  the  constitutional 
clause  was  directly  applicable  to  this  point.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  was  extended  to  officers  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  An 
act  performed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  by  an  officer  of 
the  army  or  navy,  renders  him  amenable  to  the  State  tri- 
bunals, and  he  Is  punishable  by  them.  The  ordinance  says, 
in  effect,  although  you  may  be  a  military,  or  naval,  or 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  official  duties,  we  will  drae  you  into  the 
State  courts,  and,  when  there,  we  will  preclude  your  ap- 
pealing to  the  constitution  and  laws  under  which  you  act- 
ed, ana  we  will  try  you  by  a  jury  sworn  to  convict  you,  out 
and  out.  That  provision  of  the  constitution,  therefore, 
was  entirely  applicable  to  this  case.  If  there  was  any 
heart  and  head  on  which  the  injustice  of  tliis  course  was 
indelibhr  engraved,  he  was  sure  it  was  on  the  heart  and 
head  of  the  f^entleman  from  South  Carolina. 

He  was  going  on  to  say,  that  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na, in  nullifying  the  revenue  laws,  had  nullified  also  an 
immense  body  of  other  laws.'  She  had  annulled  Ihe  pro- 
visions of  the  iudiciary  act,  prescribing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  State  tribunals  to  the  federal  courts,  m 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  he  would  go  farther.  Not  by  the  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina,  but  by  the  military  aiTangements  of  the 
Executive  of  the  State,  was  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  takes  away  from  a  State  the  powe>  '*  to  keep 
troops"  signally  violated.  I  take  (said  Mr.  D.)  these  do- 
cuments to  mean  fairly  and  candidly  what  they  express.  1 
take  their  meaning  in  their  fair  and  candid  spirit.  They 
who  framed  the  ordinance  and  laws  are  entitled  to  this 
construction .  They  mean  what  they  speak,  and  perhaps 
something  more  than  they  speak.  And  when  we  see  the 
Executive  of  the  State  keeping  troops  in  Charleston,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  violated. 

Again:  These  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  con- 
tain principles  which  are  subversive  of  those  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  the  supremacy  of  our  laws  whistled 
to  the  wind,  but  the  paramount  character  of  our  national 
allegiance  is  denied  and  overthrown. 

It  had  been  asserted  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
due  only  to  the  State  to  which  he  belongs.  The  principle 
which  claims  this* allegiance  for  the  United  States  was  to 
be  found  interwoven  in  many  of  our  laws.  Congress  is 
authorized  to  establish  rules  of  naturalization — for  what? 
Why,  to  convert  an  alien — a  foreigner — into  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States{  to  give  to  an  Irishman,  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,  or  any  other  foreigner,  the  privileges  of  a 
native.  How  had  Congress  carried  out  this  principle  of  na- 
turalization }  In  reference  to  this  established  rule,  (said  Mr . 
J},)  there  is  no  test,  no  standard,  which  applied  to  native 
citizens.  The  individual  who  is  born  in  Charleston,  unless 
he  quits  the  ranks  of  private  life,  and  takes  a  public  office, 
is  never  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  the  foreigner*  M''e  put  a  test  to  his  lips  the 
moment  he  desires  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  our  citizen- 
ship. What  is  it?  He  abjures  all  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
sovereign — to  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  France, 
or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  swearf ,  not  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  any  particular  State,  but  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  act- 
ed on  as  a  constitutional  law.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman 


from  North  Carolina,  whether,  if  the  doctrine  of  para- 
mount allegiance  to  a  State  ^ould  prevail,  all  the  persons 
thus  naturalized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  denaturalized  and  outcasts?  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  this  principle  was  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  These  foreigners  were  sworn  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  we  were  now  told 
of  an  allegiance  paramount  in  its  character,  and  which 
they  never  heard  of  before,  to  which  they  were  required 
to  submit.  This  was  not  only  an  abro^tion  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
/orm  rules  of  naturalization,  but  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
personal  rights  of  all  those  foreigners  who  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  our  country.  The  const!, 
tution  required  no  test  but  the  oath  of  one  who  had  ar- 
rived at  full  ag^,  and  who  had  come  here  of  his  own  ac- 
cord; when  he  wished  to  become  a  citizen,  the  oath  was 
administered,  and  he  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizenship  in  every  State.  After  taking 
that  oath,  he  might  g*o  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
wherever  his  disposition  might  lead  him,  for  he  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  and  entered  Uie  temple  of  Liberty  with  us; 
and  wheUier  he  became  a  resident  of  South  Carolina,  or 
any  other  State,  he  was  entitled  to  the  community  of  privi- 
leges. 

I,  (said  Mr.  D. )  who  hjive  these  rights,  value  as  highly  as 
any  of  her  sons  the  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
privileges  in  that  State  were  equal  to  those  x>f  any  State. 
But  he  valued  much  more  that  privilege  which,  while  it 
retained  to  him  the  reality  of  the  citizenship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, gave  him  also  the  title  of  citizen  of  twenty-three 
other  equally  respectable  States.  The  title  of  citizen  of 
the  United  States  superadded  loftiness  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter to  the  other.  It,  did  not  extinguish  local  pride 
and  local  affections;  they  ouglit  to  be  cherished  and  pre- 
served. But  he  did  not  consider  that  a  common  attach- 
ment to  the  other  States  diminished  or  interfered  with 
those  feelings. 

Such  were  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted the  cause  of  this  bill  being  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.     Having  reviewed  these  consid- 
erations, he  could  not  help  asking  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  what  was  the  actual  conaition  of  that  State  ?  What 
was  her  social  and  political  condition?    Those  who  were 
involved  in  the  warmth  of  her  local  exasperations  could 
not  be  aware  of  it.    If  they  could  withdraw  their  hearts 
and  their  minds  for  a  moment  from  the  sphere  of  that 
burning  excitement,  and  view  her  condition  with  the  eye 
of  a  stranger,  they  could  not  help  deducing  some  infer- 
ences of  a  riiost  lamentable  character.     What  constitutes 
a  republican  form  of  Government?    It  was  a  broad  que»> 
tion,  and  he  would  not  pretend  to  answer  it.     But  he 
might  safely  say  that  was  not  a  republican  Government 
where  one  man,  or  any  combination  of  men,  possessed 
lastingly,  uncontrolled  and  unchecked,  the  entire  powers 
of  sovereignty.     What  is  the  definition  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  exercised  in  South  Carolina?    There  is  a  con- 
stitutional Legislature  in  the  State,  but  there  is  another 
power,  not  at  this  moment  in  actual  session,  which  holds  in 
its  discretion  all  the  right  and  the  whole  sovereignty  of 
the  people.     This  body  was  not  restricted  to  any  limits  in 
action.     Its  power  was  indefinite,  unbounded,  and  incalcu- 
lable.    It  was  not  in  session,   but  it  appeared  that  the 
breath  of  a  single  man  was  sufficient  to  counteract  or  su»* 
pend  their  measures.    Highly  as  he  respected  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  possessing  as  they  did  all  the  rigflits  in- 
herent in  a  people,  he  could  not  but  .observe  that  tbeir 
sovereign  power  was,  in  this  instance,  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  or  a  few  individuals. 

Every  one  knew  what  was  •  the  operation  and  meaning 
of  a  convention.  A  convention  usually  assembled  for  a 
special  purpose.  When  they  had  completed  the  work 
for  which  they  had  convened,  what  followed?  That  which 
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was  done  in  the  case  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  result  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification.  Was  that  done  in  South  CaroUnar  The  peo- 
ple had  in  contemplation  nullification,  not  secession,  and 
that  peacefully.  The  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
rides  for  secession,  and  leads  of  necessity  to  force,  and 
contemplates  a  conflict.  Why  had  not  that  ordinance 
been  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification?  The 
convention,  whose  duration  may  be  prolonged  at  its  own 
pleasure,  holds  the  life  of  every  man  in  South  Carolina, 
his  liberty,  and  his  entire  property,  at  its  mercy.  It  was 
a  standing  revolutionary  convention,  untrammelled,  in  are- 
publican  country.  These  also  were  considerations  which 
caused  the  present  legidatlve  measure  to  be  submitted  for 
adoption. 

lliere  was  cause  sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  de- 
mand legislative  interference.  It  was  the  action  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  State,  done  with  a  settled  and  premeditated 
purpose.  It  jeopards  the  lives  and  proper^  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  There  b  a  discretion  vested, 
whether  in  a  few  or  many  no  matter,  which  is  hostile  to 
all  laws,  to  annul  not  one  or  two  laws,  but  a  whole  volume 
of  laws,  which  violates  the  constitution,  endangers  the 
riefats  of  the  States  and  the  peace  of  the  Union.  And 
when  this  case  is  obviously,  practically  put  to  every  man 
who  looks  the  matter  in  the  lace,  whatever  the  delusions 
of  abstract  theories,  is  it  necessary  to  tell  honorable  Sen- 
ators, who  are  bound  to  preserve  the  rights  committed  to 
their  charge,  that  they  should  act;  that  Uiey  will  be  recre- 
ant to  their  oaths  and  their  consciences,  if  they  do  not?  Jt 
must  be  some  reasoning  stronger  than  any  he  had  yet 
heard,  some  form  of  mind  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of 
man,  which  could  satisfy  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
legislate  in  this  matter. 

The  second  of  the  inquiries  which  he  had  set  up  as  a 
sort  of  finger-post  to  g^ide  him  in  his  argument,  was, 
Have  we  the  constitutional  power  to  enact  this  bill  into  a 
law?  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  CAi.HOi72r] 
had  considered  this  to  be  the  main  question.  It  seems  to 
me,  said  Mr.  D.,  to  be  conceded  by  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  not  now  in  his 
place,  [Mr.  Maitoux,]  that  if  we  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  this  bill,  it  is  not  merely  expedient,  but  we 
are  bound  by  our  duty  to  do  so.  He  would  meet  this 
question  as  fully  as  his  limited  powers  would  enable  him. 
By  this  bill,  continued  Mr.  D.,  we  are  asked  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  a  sovereign  act  of 
abrogation.  This  is  the  question  precisehr,  as  I  understand 
it  We  are  asked  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  an  alleged  sovereign  act  of  abrogation.  Can  we 
do  so?  In  my  opinion,  we  can;  and  because  we  can,  we 
must.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  issued  by  South  Carolina.  As  I  understand  the 
11th  and  13th  articles  of  the  constitution  of  that  State, 
that  ordinance  is  absolutely  void.  Irreg^Urlj^  precipitated, 
without  having  been  submitted  to  prescribed  forms,  1 
believe  it  to  be  null.  I  have  said,  and  do  say,  that  they 
who  made  tliis  ordinance,  without  relying  on  the  purity  of 
their  own  motives,  ought  to  have  sent  it  forth  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  all  the  citizens.  They  had  not  done 
this.  I  feel  some  amazement  that  they  did  not  adopt  this 
mode  ef  ascertaining  the  public  will.  After  so  essentially 
cban^g  the  course  of  justice,  as  to  trammel  the  judges 
and  jurors  of  the  State,  after  embracing  the  feature  of 
force,  I  think  they  should  have  sent  their  ordinance  forth 
for  the  ratification  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  But  let 
them  settle  that  among  themselves. 

Have  we  the  power. to  enact  this  bill?  If  the  State  au- 
thorities have  the  power  to  abrogate  our  laws,  can  they 
disclaim  the  constitution?  If  they  can  do  one  of  those 
two  things,  they  can  do  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  not  prefer  secession  to  nullification.  Secession  is 
nuoily,  unmasked,  open,  and  aboveboard;  but  nullifica-i 


tion  is  secession  in  disguise,  with  a  constitutional  mask, 
partial  in  its  pretensions,  and  covert  in  its  operation.  It 
IS  admitted  that  both  put  the  State  out  of  the  Union;  the 
one  to  the  extent  of  its  own  rule,  the  other  unqualifiedly. 
They  are  essentially  dependent  upon  the  same  constitu- 
tional reasoning  and  principles;  and  what  I  have  to  say  as 
to  either  will  equally  apply  to  both. 

In  discussing  and  determining  a  case  of  conflict  between 
sovereignties,  actual  or  alleged,  we  are  necessarily  driven 
to  fundamental  principles  and  researches.  What,  then, 
said  Mr.  D.,  is  sovereig^tpr?  It  is  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Strictiy  speaking,  a  Government,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word,  is  the  mere  agency  or  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  powers  of  society  are  exerted, 
and  its  rights  enforced;  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  it  as 
an  attribute.  It  may  be  consider^  representatively  sove- 
reign, but  not  otherwise.  I  agree,  then,  without  hesitation, 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  (that  is  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and  Lepa- 
lative  branches,  separately  or  conjoinUy,)  are  not  sove- 
reign. The  people  alone  are  the  absolute  owners  and 
uncontrollable  movers  of  such  sovereignty  as  human  be- 
ings can  claim  to  exercise.  It  was  unnecessary  to  remind 
us  of  this  truth;  although  it  seemed  to  be  propounded  as 
a  forcible  novelty.  I  hold  it  essential  to  the  existence  of 
republicanism,  here  or  elsewhere.  Had  a  starling  been 
taught  to  repeat  at  my  ear,  every  hour  of  my  life,  the 
phnise  "the  people  are  sovereign,"!  should  not  have 
known  it  better  tnan  I  have  always  known  it. 

But  exalted  as  is  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  like  every 
thing  else  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception  what- 
ever, it  is  subject  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  rules 
of  justice,  of  truth,  and  of  good  faith.  Hence  I  say  that 
sovereignty  may  curtail  or  surrender  its  own  rights  or 
powers,  and  to  such  extent  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  sovereign; 
and  that  it  mav  be,  nay,  must  be,  bound  to  the  perpetual 
observance  of  a  pledge  once  voluntarily  given,  and  in- 
volving in  its  continuance  the  happiness,  interests,  and 
existence  of  other  sovereignties.  Speaking  in  reference 
to  mere  physical  liberty  of  action,  sovereignty  can  do  as 
it  pleases;  but  the  moral  law  is  out  of  its  reach;  it  cannot 
violate  that,  and  be  more  justified  than  the  humblest  in- 
dividual. He  did  not  sneak  of  cases  of  necessity.  They 
are  above  all  law,  or  rather  are  governed  b^  a  law  of  their 
own.    They  convert  rebellion  into  cjcvolution. 

These  views  are  as  applicable  to  leagues,  treaties,  alli- 
ancei^  and  mere  confederations,  as  they  are  to  national 
constitutional  unions.  The  casuists  of  nullification  strength- 
en their  doctrine  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  insisting  that  our 
Government  is  but  a  treaty  or  league  between  independent 
sovereigns.  Who  ever  heard  that  such  sn  obligation  as 
that  which  results  from  a  treaty  or  league  could  be  right- 
fully cancelled  or  avoided,  by  either  party^to  it,  at  his  plea- 
sure? The  parchment  may  be  torn  to  tatters;  the  seal 
may  be  cut  from  the  instrument;  but  the  moral  obligation 
outlives  the  violated  scroll;  it  rises  like  the  phoenix  from 
the  relics;  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  injured  par^ 
ma^  persuade,  and  ultimately  demand  its  uilfilment;  if 
refused,  war  may  enforce  it.  Sovereignty,  then,  however 
transcendental,  must  conform  to  the  inexorable  and  all- 
pervading  laws  of  rieht  and  wrong;  and  this  is  the  only 
limit  I  prescribe  to  Uiat  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhovn]  seems  to  regard  as  absolutely 
unbounded,  uncontrollable,  and  irresponsible. 

The  great  leading  question  here  is,  what  relation  does 
the  sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina  bear,  under  the 
constitution,  to  the  twenty-three  otiier  States,  or  to  their 
acknowledged  representative  and  agent,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States?  This  can  be  determined  solely  by 
the  constitution  itself.  Does  that  expressly  or  impliedly 
recognise  her  right  to  dissolve  at  her  pleasure  the  Union 
it  perfects,  or  the  laws  which  that  Union  may  enact?  If 
it  do  not,  the  controvert  is  at  an  end.    Clearly  it  con- 
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tains  no  express  recognition  of  either  asserted  right,  nulli- 
fication or  secession.  But  they  are  both  said  to  be  implied, 
in  the  nature  of  our  ffood  political  organization,  and  to 
be  among  the  reserved  rights  of  State  sovereignty. 

Let  us,  saud  Mr.  D.,  inquire  into  the  nature  of  our  po- 
litical structure.  .  What  is  this  political  being — the  Union, 
compionly  styled  <*  the  United  States?"  A  consolidated 
multitude?^  Certainly  not.  A  federation  merely  of  totally 
distinct  masses  of  people?  Certainly  not.  It  is  something 
then  of  a  complicated  character,  between  these  two,  or 
combining  them  both.  To  be  justly  appreciated,  it  must 
be  well  understood,  and  not  flimsily  considered.  Gene- 
ralization and  vague  abstractions  delude  us,  and  neces- 
sarily lead  to  false  conclusions.  No  one  denies  or  doubts 
that  the  constitution  was  formed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  no  one  denies  or  doubts  that  it  acts 
directly  upon  the  people.  Its  origin  and  action  are  there- 
fore popular  or  national.  But  was  it  not  formed  by  the 
people  as  distinct  aggregates  called  States,  in  their  sove- 
reign  capacities?  Clearly  it  was.  And  is  it  not  carried 
on,  through  some  of  its  essential  processes,  by  the  sepa- 
rate States,  as  sovereigns?  Clearly  it  is.  Its  origin  and 
action  are  then  federative.  Thus  it  is  both  popular  and 
federative;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  entire  National 
Government,  of  which  both  the  Union  and  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  sovereign  States  are  fundamental  and  inherent 
qualities. 

The  frame  of  our  Government  would  seem  to  hare  two 
aspects;  and  all  disputations  arise  from  the  common  pro- 
pensity to  insist  that  it  has  but  one.  The  hardy  champions 
of  what  is  called  consolidation,  and  the  jealous  g^uardians 
of  State  rights,  adhere  obstinately  to  their  respective 
theories;  keep  at  a  stem  and  steady  distance  from  each 
other;  and,  like  parallel  lines,  never  can  approach  or  unite. 
They  reminded  him,  said  Mr.  D.,  of  the  trite  old  tale  of 
the  two  travelling  knig^hts,  who,  passing  on  different  sides 
of  a  sculptured  image  in  the  rcNStd,  began  to  debate  about 
it;  the  one  innsting  that  its  color  was  white,  and  the  other 
asserting  it  to  be  black;  an  humble  friar  whom  the^  met, 
and  to  whom  they  submitted  their  controversy,  adjudged 
the  ima^  to  be  both  black  and  white,  and  proved  it  so, 
by  making  each  of  the  knights  examine  the  ude  which 
before  bad  been  seen  by  hb  opponent  only.  Let  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Government  undergo  a  similar  trial  by  the 
partisans  of  the  respective  opposing  theories,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  similar;  they  would  ultimately  agree  that  it  is 
not  wholly  what  either  represents  it  to  be,  and  yet  that  it 
possesses  the  properties  which  both  ascribe  to  it. 

I  am  apprehensive,  said  Mr.D.,  Uiat  historical  references 
can  throw  but  little  light  on  the  true  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution. It  must  be  its  own  best  expounder.  It  is 
written.  Its  features  are  strongly  delineated  and  power- 
fully expressive.  It  was  designed  to  last  for  ages;  and 
was  intended  to  be,  in  word  and  spirit,  just  as  compre- 
hensible and  blear  to  the  eleven  new  State  sovereignties 
by  which  it  has  been  embraced  since  1787,  and  to  count- 
less future  ones,  as  to  the  original  thirteen.  Historical 
narrative  is  often  contradictory ,  oflen  imperfect,  and  very 
rarely  within  the  reach  of  that  great  mass  by  whom  this 
instrument  was  meant  to  be  understood.  Upon  the  lead- 
in^f  point,  the  popular  or  federative  character  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  we  might  be  fatally  misled,  according 
as  our  attention  was  more  or  less  turned  to  the  circum- 


1.  The  composition  of  the  Congress  of  1774  was  gov- 
erned by  no  uniform  principle.  Its  delegates,  or  deputies, 
or  representatives,  were  appointed  and  assembled  with- 
out reference  to  any  basis  either  of  federation  or  consoli- 
dation.    It  may,  without  any  want  of  respect  to  the  great 
spirits  and  patriots  who  constituted  it,  be  described  as  a 
scrambling  Congress;  one  raked  together  irregularly  and 
confusedly  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  whose  constitu- 
ents disregarded,  or  were  ignorant  of,  the  jealous  refine- 
ments of  distinct  territorial  sovereignty ;  and  got  together, 
and  kept  together,  under  the  influence  of  a  common  sym- 
pathy, of  common  wrongs,  and  of  common  purposes.    It 
was  certainly  an  assemblage  more  national,  or  popular,  in 
its  apparent  origin  and  influence,  than  federative.     It  was 
designated  the. Congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  notwith- 
standing the  looseness  of  its  formation.     Confidence  sup- 
plied the  place  of  preconcerted  system.     I  hold  in  my 
hand,  said  Mr.  D.,  an  analysis  of  the  proceedings  in  each 
of  tlie  colonies,  by  which  the  members  of  this  celebrated 
Congress  were  selected  and  empowered  to  consult  and 
act  for  the  common  good.     It  may  not  be  useless  briefly 
to  refer  to  it.    The  members  who  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire were  chosen  oh  the  21st  of  July,  1774,  at  a  meeting 
of  deputies  of  several  towns.     Those  from  Bfassachusetts 
Bay  were  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  province  in  June,  1774.   In  August,  1774,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  chose  delegates,  who  were 
commissioned  by  the  Governor.    In  Connecticut,  the  Co- 
lonial Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  persons 
to  consult  and  advise  with  the  commissioners  or  commit- 
tees of  the  several  English  colonies  in  America,  in  July, 
1774.    In  New  York,  the  members  were  elected  by  com- 
mittees from  the  city  and  county,  and  from  other  districts, 
^n  New  Jersey,  deputies  to  represent  the  colony  in  Con- 
g^BS  were  appointed  by  committees  convened  in  the  seve- 
ral counties.  The  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  provided 
with  a  committee,  to  meet  the  committees  or  delegates 
from  the  other  colonies,  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1774.     In  the  three  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  in  Delaware,  delegates  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  to  a  general  con- 
tinental Confess, to  determine  on  such  measures  as  ought 
to  be  immediately  and  unitedly  adopted  by  the  colonies. 
In  Maryland,  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  different 
counties  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  general  Congress 
of  deputies  from  the  colonies,  to  effect  one  generul  plan 
of  conduct.     In  Virginia,  the  same  course  was  pursued  as 
in  Maryland.  In  South  Carolina,  deputies  were  nominated 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
which  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  confirmed.  The 
meeting  of  these  delegates,  thus   variously  designated 
and  aumorized  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1774,  was  by  themselves,  in  one  'of  their  earliest  and 
ablest    documents,   an    address    to   the    inhabitants    of 
Quebec,  delineated  as  *'  a  bright  and  strong  chain  of 
union." 

Mr.  D.  begged  pardon  for  entering  into  these  detailed 
statements.  They  served  to  show,  however,  that  union 
preceded  independence.  Independence,  indeed,  and  the 
sovereignty  wrested  with  it  from  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  achievements  of  union,  and  were  wholly  un- 
attainable without  it.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Ttlke]  was  historically  inaccurate  when  he  conceived  in- 


stances of  four  »triking  perlbds  of  our  annals.     He  would  dependence  to  have  been  'declared  by  any  single  State 


advert  to  them  for  a  moment;  more  in  dread  of  the  maxim 
**  qui  hcerei  in  iiterakoBrei  ineoriieef*'  than  from  a  belief 
that  any  but  the  last  could  be  usefully  dwelt  upon.  These 
epochs  were  those  of,  Ist.  The  General  Congress  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774;  2d. 
The  declaration  of  independence,  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1776;  3d.  The  articles  of  confederation,  of  the  9th  of 
July,  1778;  and,  4th.  The  present  constitution,  of  the 
17th  of  September,  1787. 


North  Carolina  and  Virginia  spoke  the  word  earliest;  but 
only  in  resolutions  recommendatory  of  its  declaration  by 
the  general  Congress  for  the  Vnited  Colonies.  It  would 
have  savored  of  folly  or  madness  for  any  one  of  the  colo- 
nies to  have  contemplated  or  attempted  its  detached  inde- 
pendence. So  far,  indeed,  were  they  from  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  that  an  idea  of  subordinate  dependence  upon  the 
Congress  seems  to  have  actuated  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  colonies,  when  they  in  succesion 
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took  infltraction  from  that  body  as  to  the  expediency  and 
mode  of  establishing  new  local  Governments. 

2.  On  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  could  not  be 
expected,  sud  Mr.  D.,  that  he  should  say  much.  Its 
lanruage  was  as  fiLmiliar  as  household  words.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  referred  to  by  General  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion of  1788,  was  applicable  to  our  inquiry,  and  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  comment.  Mr.  D.  here  read 
from  EUiof  s  State  Convention  Debates:  «  The  separate 
independence  and  individual  sovereignty  of  the  several 
States  were  never  thought  of  by  the  enlightened  bai>d  of 
patriots  who  framed  the  declaration;  the  several  States 
are  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it,  as  if 
it  was  intended  to  impress  the  maxim  in  America,  that  our 
freedom  and  independence  arose  from  our  union,  and 
that  without  it  we  could  be  neither  free  nor  independent; 
let  us  then  consider  all  attempts  to  weaken  this  Union, 
by  maintaining  that  each  Stale  is  teparately  and  ipdividu- 
aUy  independent,  as  a  species  of  political  herejy  which 
can  never  benefit  us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  most  serious 
distresses." 

Thus  fmr,  said  Mr.  D.,  history  is,  upon  the  main  point, 
at  the  least  equivocal.  The  next  epoch,  liowever,  is  per- 
emptory and  indisputable. 

3.  The  articles  of  confederation  of  1778  removed  all 
probability  of  subsequent  cavil.  They  were  an  agreed 
compact,  whose  second  line  began  <vith  the  emphatic  an- 
nunciation that  **  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence;  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  rig^t,  which  is  not,  by  this  confederation,  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

But  I  hasten,  continued,  Mr.  D.,  to  the  only  period  of 
history  really  illustrative  and  binding  upon  the  existing 
Ckrvemment— that  ofthe  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     And  this  must  be  viewed  in  respect  to  its  forma- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  its  ratification.    My  own  conviction 
always  has  been,  al^er  carefuUy  examining  the  instruc- 
tions and  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by  their 
respective  constituencies,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  wise,  virtuous,  and  patriotic,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly  were,  transcended    their  authority.      Their 
prescribed  task  was  in  truth,  and  simply,  to  amend  the 
aJticles  of  confederation,  in  those  parts  especially  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  defective  and  inefficient. 
They  were  not  directed  nor  empowei^d  to  make  a  totally 
new  system;  to  settle  political  and  social  relations  upon 
altogether  a  new  plan,  and  with  new  combinations;  to  re- 
linquish the  subsisting,  and  devise  a  substantially  different 
form  of  Government.     The  American  people  intrusted 
them  with  no  such  extensive  discretion;  they  intended  to 
burden  them  with  no  such  Herculean  labor.     Such  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  convention 
^rho  struggled  hard  and  long  to  enforce  it.  and  to  main- 
tain, in  its  purity,  unimpaired,  the  mere  federative*  cha- 
racter of  our  institutions.     Robert  Tates  and  John  Lan- 
»ng,  of  New  York,  with  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland, 
^were  conspicuous  among  these.     They  have  left  an  in- 
teresting and  authentic  record  of  the  prog^ss  of  princi- 
ple and  result  in  the  convention.'   Tne  constitution,  as 
now  formed,  was  resisted  by  these  gentlemen,  and  their 
aisfiociates,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  structure  unau- 
thorized by  the  people  or  the  States,  and  as  establishing 
flk  united  National  Government.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
otfierwise.   The  Senator  fi-om  Virginia  [Mr.  Ttier]  must 
permit  me  to  say  again,  that  Jie  is  inaccurate  in  represent- 
ing the  constitution  to  have  been  finally  accommodated  to 
tlie  sentiments  of  those  who  opposed  its  earliest  and  latest 
Ateps.     Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Lansing  Icfl  the  convention  in 
utter  despair  of  effecting  any  change  in  tlie  views  and 
-vrork  of  the  majority.     And  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  **  Genuine 
Information,"  subsequently  laid  before  the  Legislature  of 
d.  placed  imperishably  upon  'record  his  protest 


against  the  instrument  as  perfected,  and  submitted,  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  to  the  people.  This  constitution 
was  understood,  both  by  its  ft'iends  and  its  enemies,  to 
involve  a  partial  surrender  of  State  sovereignty;  by  the 
first,  this  surrender  was  described  as  limited  to  certain 
powers  or  rights,  though  absolute  as  to  these;  by  the 
second,  this  surrender  was  magnified  into  an  utter  divest- 
iture of  State  rights,  and  as  producing  a  grand  and  dan- 
gerous consolidation.  I  speak  the  words  of  Jefferson, 
said  Mr.  D.,  when  I  insist  upon  taking  the  constitution  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States;  that  in 
which  it  was  advocated  by  its  frtendb,  and  not  that  which 
its  enemies  apprehended.  The  very  men  who  studiously 
elaborated  every. sentence  of  it,  conveyed  its  character- 
izing peculiarity  to  Congress,  in  the  letter  by  which  they 
accompanied  the  act  of  depositing  it  for  scrutiny  before 
that  body,  and  the  people  at  large.  I  refer,  said  Mr.  D., 
to  the  letter  si^ed  by  George  Washington,  as  President 
of  the  convention,  dated  the  17th  September,  1787.  **  It 
is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereign- 
ty to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of 
sJl.'^  *'  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision 
the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered, 
and  those  which  may  be  reserved;"  and,  lastly,  "In  all 
our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our 
view  that  which  appears  to^us  the  greatest  interest  of 
every  true  American — the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in 
which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps 
our  national  existence." 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  success  of  ingenuity 
in  explaining  away  language  thus  clear,  used  by  those 
who  formed  the  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  people  in 
the  conventions  respectively  representing  or  embodying 
their  State  sovereignties.  And  here,  after  all,  is  the  au- 
thoritative point  of  investigation .  No  matter  who  con- 
cocted the  system;  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their 
actuating  motives,  or  impelling  principles;  no  matter 
whether  they  were  originally  warranted  by  their  letter  of 
attorney;  no  matter  how  they  regarded  the  tendencies  of 
the  Government  which  their  labors  had  matured  into  form 
and  shape;  was  it  understood  by  those  who  ratified  and 
adopted  it'  Was  its  true  character  fairly  and  fully  de- 
veloped? Did  the  American  people  make  itj  theirs,  un- 
derstandingly  and  intentionally?  These  are  the  only 
questions  whose  solution  definitively  terminates  dispute. 
Sir,  said  Mr  D.,  in  every  one  of  the  sovereign  conven- 
tions it  was  avowed  to  be,  and  called,  a  National  Govern- 
ment, of  a  compound  nature,  for  specified  purposes, 
whose  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  paramount  and 
supreme.  This  was  the  definition  and  representation  of 
all  who  advocated  its  establishment;  and  this  was  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  every  where  adopted. '  I  turn,  said 
Mr.  D.,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  to  three  leading  exam- 
ples— ^the  discussions  in  the  conventions  of  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  and  I  select  the  views  of 
those  statesmen  who  are  known  to  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion attained  in  each.  James  Wilson  and  Thomas 
McKean,  in  Pennsylvania,  Pinckney  and  Rutledge,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  Madison,  in  Virginia;  and  I  cannot 
even  mention  the  name  of  this  last  eminent  man,  said  Mr. 
D.,  without  accompanying  it  with  the  expressions  of  an 
abiding  belief  that,  for  purity  of  heart,  lucidness  of  intel- 
lect, integrity  of  purpose,  wise  and  patriotic  forbearance, 
and  unflinching  firmness  of  truth,  our  country  has  not 
furnished  his  superior  in  the  walks  of  public  or  private 
life.  He  will  f^o  down  to  our  most  distant  posterity  as 
the  best  model  we  have  yet  had  of  what  an  American 
statesman  should  be. 

[Mr.  p.  then  read  extracts  from  the  debates  in  the 
several  conventions  to  which  be  had  referred,  ten'ding  to 
show  Uutt  the  constitution  was  distinctly  ^and  impressiv^lr 
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declared  not  to  be  a  league,  an  alliance,  a  council,  a  con- 
federacy, but  a  Federal  -and  National  Government,  in  the 
structure  of  which  each  State  surrendered  a  portion  of  its 
sovereignty,  which  was  competent  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
against  State  power,  and  whose  Judiciary,  within  its  pre- 
scribed sphere,  was  uncontrollable  by  that  of  any  State.] 


a  claim  to  cancel  and  ride  over  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  the  highest  and  most  imposing 
solemnities  of  sovereign  action.  It  involves  a  pretension 
to  do  wrong  without  responsibility.  I  have  admitted  the 
physical  power,  the  competency  of  force  and  numbers; 
but  I  deny,  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  I  deny,  the  moral 


These  illustrations,  continued  Mr.  D.,  are  conclusive  right, 
to  show  the  sense  in  which  the  constitution  was  ratified      It  struck  him,  continued  Mr.  D.,  as  practically  tncon 


by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  He  placed  little  or 
no  reliance  upon  mere  detached  words  or  phrases;  his 
confidence  was  in  broad  and  distinct  explanations  of  prin- 
ciples and  powers.  It  is  more  curious  than  convincing  to 
observe,  as  he  had  done,  in  the  fge  HnUle  of  the  original 
draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  its  first 
line  stood  thus:  «  When,  in  the  course. of  human  events, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  people  to  dissolve  the  politi- 
cal bands,"  &c.,  and  tliat  subsequently  the  indefinite  and 
unmeaning  article  was  made  to  give  way  to  an  interlinea- 
tion of  pregnant  sirnification,  and  the  sentence  altered  to 
what  it  now  stanos:  **When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands."  It  was  ^Iso  more  curious  than  convinc- 
ing to  notice,  as  he  had,  the  conjunctive  import  of  the 
phrase,  <<  We,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,"  in  the 

ereamble  of  the  constitution.  **  The  United  States"  must 
ave  been  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  undenia- 
bly used  in  every  other  part  of  the  same  instrument.  It 
involves  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  separate  sovereign 
States.  It  is  the  corporate  style  of  the  nation,  and  sug- 
gests to  his  mind  exactly  the  same  idea  as  "  America" 
did  to  our  early  patriots,  or  "  Columbia"  would  have  sug- 
gested, had  it  been  adopted,  as  was  once  proposed.  And 
so  also  is  it  more  curious  than  convincing  to  notice  the  un- 
distingttishing,  and,  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  expletive, 
the  unfederative  description  of  the  country  contained  in 
two  small  words  of  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  constitution:  "I'his  constitution,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  There  is  a 
consolidating  aspect  about  *<  the  land,"  as  descriptive  of 
Che  range  within  which  our  constitution  and  laws  were  to 
be  supreme,  not  perhaps  discernible,  in  any  other  single 
sentence  of  that  instrument.  But  enough  of  critical  nice- 
ties. They,  nor  any  of  the  matters  to  which  h^  had  re- 
ferred, were  not  resorted  to  as  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  one  consolidated  people.  He  detested,  equally  with 
any  man,  such  a  conclusion,  as  alike  destructive  of  the  fede- 
rative columns  on  which  the  constitution  has  reposed  the 
Government,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Mr.  D.  hoped  he  had  not  altogether  failed  in  showing 
the  nature  of  our  political  organization.  The  people, 
in  distinct  aggregates  of  States,  had  made  it.  The  same 
people  can  destroy  it  But  how  can  they  destroy  it?  "By 
one  of  two  ways  only:  by  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  or  change,  as  prescribed;  or  by  the  process 
of  revolution;  Both  wa^s  are  sovereign  rights:  the  first, 
reserved  and  directed  in  the  constitution  itself;  the  se- 
cond, inherent  and  unalienable  by  nature.  But  can  any 
alteration  of  the  constitution  be,'  consistently  with  its  pro- 
visions, effected,  except  in  the  manner  it  expressly  or 
dains?  If  it  can,  any  manner  is  as  effective  as  the  one 
agreed  upon;  and  our  sages  very  absurdly  burdened  the 
instrument.  Sir,  said  Mr.  D.,  shall  a  single  State,  exer- 
cising her  sovereignty  by  the  force  of  a  majority  of  her 
citizens,  do  that  which  is  unequivocally  prohibited  to  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  States?  Such  an  exertion  of 
sovereignty  is  incompatible  with  the  essence,  the  moral 
essence,  of  the  constitutional  compact.  It  denies  and 
renounces  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  falUi.    It  U 


gruous  and  preposterous,  to  reserve  a  right  to  resume  at 
pleasure  what  is  agreed  to  be  surrendered,  and  has  been 
finally  surrendered.    But  I  am  asked,  who  shall  be  the 
judge  whether  the  surrender  has  really  been  agreed  uptn 
or  actually  made?    In  other  words,  whether  the  exercise 
of  a  power  by  law  be  constitutional  or  not?      I  do  not 
say  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  say  the  entire  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  although  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  who  inust  upon  either  or  both  of  them 
have  the  warrant  of  the  constitution  for  their  positions. 
There  is  another  tribunal  in  the  way  of  nullification  or  se- 
cession; and  I  answer,  that  the  only  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort, whether  the  constitution  shall  be  at  an  end  or  not, 
whether  the  Government  shall  be  arrested  in  its  opera- 
tions or  not,  is  the  very  sovereignty  by  which  it  was 
created,  and  from  which  it  received  its  first  impulse;  that 
sovereignty  is  "the  people  of  the  United  States*"     No 
earthly  power  can,  or  right,  impede  the  course  of  their 
Government,  except  those  whom  they  have,  from  the 
starting  place,  commissioned  to  do  so,  or  themselves.     If 
they  have  commissioned,  as  I  am  disposed  to^  think,  a  Ju- 
diciary constituted  by  themselves,  upon  principle^  and 
after  forms  prescribed  by  themselves,  to  revise  and  deter- 
mine, well;  if  they  have  confided  in  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, perpetually  renovated  and  supervised  by  them- 
selves, this  discretion,  well  again;  but  if  neither  of  these 
tribunals  be  vested  with  this  great  attribute,  then  I  say  it 
is  with  themselves;  it  has  certainly  been  given  to  no  otlier 
agency  or  being.  The  right  to  iudge  finally,  then,  is  with 
the  same  sovereignty  whence  the  constitution  emanated. 
It  belonged  to  no  isolated  or  detached  portion  of  it.     I 
plant  myself  also  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
like  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bbowk.]    Not 
on  the  reserved  rights  of  any  one  of  the  States,  but  of  all. 
The  constitution  was  the  creature  of  all;  iU  destruction 
or  abandonment  cannot  be  rightfully  accomplished,  ex- 
cept by  a  movement  which  shall  bina  all. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  D.,  I  cannot  find  in  the  constitution,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  a  warrant  for  the  course  of  South 
Carolina,  and  can  therefore  entertain  no  doubt  of  our 
constitutional  power  to  enact  this  bill  into  a  law.  What 
are  its  tendencies  and  obj ects  ? 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  true  character  of  a  legpslative 
measure  so  strangely  perverted  or  misconceived  as  this 
has  been  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  We  have 
it  in  print  before  us;  it  has  lain  upon  our  desks  for  many 
days,  liable  to  the  stri<5te8t  examination;  it  hangs,  inac- 
cessible to  vision,  upon  no  lol^  pillar;  it  has  almdy  tra- 
velled through  the  press,  and  has  been  canvassed  by  the 
people,  in  a  variety  of  ways;  it  cannot  now  be  deformed 
by  mere  rhetoric,  nor  buried  under  a  mound  of  obloquy. 
Like  the  constitution  on  which  I  have  been  commenting, 
its  words  are  plain  and  intelligible,  and  it  is  meant  for  the 
home-bred,  unsophisticated  understandings  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Who  cannot  perceive  that,  in  every  one  of  its 
provisions,  in  all  its  posnble  action,  it  is  purely  and  am- 
ply defensive?  It  is  illuminated  with  a  declaration  to 
which  a  Senator  adverted,  "let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let 
you  alone."  It  is  called  into  being  by  the  ordinance,  laws, 
and  military  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina;  and  it  can- 
not work,  except  as  counteractive  of  avowed  schemes  to 
evade,  resist,  and  nullify  our  laws.  These  schemes,  it  it 
agreed  on  all  hands,  must  succeed,  if  we  supinely  fold  our 
arms.  If  they  are  legitimate  and  just,  let  them  succeed; 
if  they  are  wrong,  and  subTersiye  of  our  pcftCCy  our  con- 
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■titutioDy  and  oar  statutes,  we  must  act,  or  give  up  the 
Government  as  incapable  or  unfit  to  be  administered.  The 
bill  proposes  to  exhaust  the  civil  and  judicial  means  of 
carrvine  the  lawtf  into  execution,  before  a  mngle  move- 
ment xf  a  different  kind  be  countenanced.  When  our 
\t^  custody  of  imported  goods,  under  the  duty  act,  is 
avowedly  to  be  defeated  by  the  extraordinary  replevin 
kw,  can  we  do  leas  than  double  the  number  and  strengpth 
of  our  custom-house  bolts  and  bars?  When  the  avenues 
to  justice  are  poisoned  or  polluted  by  test  oaths^  can  we 
do  less  than  devise  modes  of  reaching  and  enteving  her 
eternal  temple,  through  purer  and  safer  chann#^]s>  And 
when  the  subhme  terrors  of  the  bKie  cockade  and  the 
Palmetto  button  are  paraded  before  our  eyes,  may  we 
not  be  excused,  if,  in  mere  elTort  to  keep  our  courage 
irom  oo^^ing  out  at  our  fingers'  ends,  we  permit  the  ea^ 
to  soar  a  little,  only  a  little,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  to 
fan  but  gently  our  fainting  spirits?  Sir,  said  Mr.  D.,  law 
is  alike  CMdious  and  dangerous  to  those  who  wish  to  disobey 
it.  Restraint  is  always  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  despotic,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  those  who  desire  to  do  as  they  please, 
and  what  they  please.  Tet  are  the  people  of  thb  country 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  without  law, 
there  can  be  no  liberty;  and  that  they  who  preach  disobe- 
dience to  the  one,  are  the  most  apt  to  disregard  the  other. 
There  is  something  very  oppressive  about  the  course  of 
control  which  this  bill  sanctions.  Obedience  to  the  reve- 
nue laws  is  to  be  enforced  first,  through  collectors,  sur- 
veyors, and  tide-waiters.  Is  not  this,  sir,  quite  unprece- 
dented? Then,  the  interference  of  marshals,  bailiirs,  and 
tipstaves,  is  authorized.  Who  can  imagine  a  greater  ex- 
tension of  arbitrary  power? ,  Anon,  impartial  (aye,  there's 
the  rub)  judges  and  jurors  are  provided.  Is  not  this  as- 
suming a  most  belligerent  and  onensive  attitude?  But  it 
gets  worse  and  worse;  if  our  laws  are  threatened  with 
prostration,  our  ofiicers  with  violence,  and  the  communitv 
with  riot,  conflagration,  and  bloodshed,  why  then  tlie  bill, 
in  pure,  unmixed,  unmitigated  despotism,  arms  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  overwhelming  and  exterminating  power  of 
issuing  death  warrants.  No!  his  proclamation  to  disperse! 
Sir,  the  Boston  port  bill,  the  Jersey  prison  ship,  the  im- 
perial ukase  of  desolation  against  Poland,  was  nothing  to 
this;  all  their  virtues  concentrated  could  not  equal  i|  Pre- 
sidential proclamation  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 
on  a  hogshead  of  sugar !  But  enormity  accumulates  upon 
enormity;  and  this  dreadful  bill,  denounced  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  actually  authorizes  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
when  th6  property  under  their  charge  shall  be  cndanjger- 
ed  by  unruly  combinations  and  force,  to  back  out  ofthe 
scrape,  run  away,  and  not  to  stop  until  they  have  a  river 
between  themselves  and  their  assailants!  It  is  too  much; 
the  principles  of  '98,  the  holy  cause  of  human  freedom, 
the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  the  blue  cockade  and  the  pal- 
metto button,  cannorsanction  or  endure  it. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  D.,  this  is,  in  plain  reality,  the  outline  of 
the  bill,  until  we  reach  a  point  at  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  or  our 
fellow-citizens  in  South  Carolina,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  quell  refractory  and  treasonable  disobedience  with  the 
vigor  and  promptness  of  military  or  naval  force.  If  the 
emergency  be  brought  on  by  those  who  are  bent  upon 
throwing  off  their  aUegiance  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  land,  we  may  deplore,  but  we  cannot  avoid  it;  we 
must  meet  it  with  every  possible  forbearance,  but  with 
firmness.  Ours  will  not  be  the  responsibility  for  conse- 
quences, unless  we  finil  in  preparing  adequately  and  effect- 
ively to  prevent  or  ameliorate  them.  Nor  have  I  the 
dread,  which  is  entertained  by  others,  of  using,  on  special 
occasions,  and  by  authority  of  law,  the  regularly  armed 
energy  of  the  country.  In  its  present  reduced  condition 
as  to  numbers,  though  admirable  state  as  to  discipline, 
more  force  could  not  be  expected  to  be  at  any  time,  or  on 
Any  pcHnt|  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive,  than  Mr. 


Jefferson  called  out,  under  one  of  the  precedents  for  the 
present  law,  to  carry  into  effect  the  embargo. 

In  all  such  cases  we  shall  probably  find,  as  that  Chief 
Magistrate  found,  that  there  was  great  efficacy  in  being 
prepared;  that  the  maxim  is  universally  applicable,  <<m- 
tendite  heUum^  patem  habebUii"  But,  sir,  I  have  heard 
our  trmy  and  navy  strangely  characterized  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion;  they  have  been  termed  hired  mercena- 
ries! Do  they  merit  the  imputation?  Are  the  band  of 
gallant  officers  who  have  shielded  you  from  invasion,  or 
carried  the  national  flag  in  triumph  over  every  sea,  and 
under  every  sun,  hired  mercenaries?  We  used  no  such 
language  during  the  war  for  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights; 
while  our  tars  were  humbling  a  haughty  foe,  and  send- 
ing into  our  ports,  to  be  greeted  with  our  acclamations^ 
prize  aftei  prize;  or  while  the  scarlet  trappings  of  British 
enterprise  and  valor  glittered  on  the  heights  of  Baltimore, 
or  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  destined,  at  both  places,  to 
encounter  a  relic  of  revolutionary  worth.  We  used  no 
such  words  as  hired  mercenaries,  then;  they  were  un- 
known, alike  to  our  hearts  and  our  lips;  and  may  tliev 
pass  into  utter  oblivion  before  times  equally  trying  uhtHk 
'^gain  occur! 

Our  Union,  said  Mr.  D.,  is  an  incalculable  blessing. 
While  it  has  lasted,  what  have  we  not  accomplished,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war?  All  the  great  objects  of  humao 
associations  have  been  cultivated  and  attained  with  almost 
unexampled  rapidity  and  ease.  Liberty  has  been  chast- 
ened, and  made  forever  stable;  science  has  been  stemmed 
in  her  hundred  trenches,  and  mastered  in  all  her  ram- 
parts; happiness  has  gently  diffused  itself  throughout  an 
immense  population,  tiddng  its  owuv  ways  over  a  bound- 
less region  of  country;  and  wealth  and  power  have  gra- 
dually made  the  American  people  rivals  of  Greek  and 
Roman  fame.  All  the  high  aims,  too,  of  a  virtuous  ambi- 
tion have  been  reached  in  war.  Independence  consum- 
mated; renown  every  where  acknowledged;  glory,  bright 
among  the  brightest!  Yield  away  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  where  are  we?  Frittered  into  fragments,  and 
not  able  to  claim  one  portion  of  the  past  as  peculiarly  its 
own!  Sir,  our  Union  is  not  merely  a  blessing;  it  is  a  po- 
litical necessity.  We  cannot  exist  without  it.  I  mean, 
that  all  of  existence  which  is  worth  having  must  depart 
with  it.  Our  liberties  could  not  endure  tlie  incessant  con- 
flicts of  civil  and  conterminous  strife;  our  independence 
would  be  an  unreal  mockery;  our  very  memories  would 
turn  to  bitterness.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  justly  com- 
pared our  political  institutions  to  the  planetary  sysem.  I 
wish  he  would  ag^ee  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  great 
principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  two  cases;  that  the  sudden  interruption  of 
either  must  be  fatal;  that  the  National  Union  of  sovereign 
States  can  alone  preserve  us  from  chaos. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose,  and  said 
that  'after  the  powerful  argument  to  which  the  Senate 
had  just  listened,  and  the  condemnatory  tone  of  that 
argument,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  it*  was  incumbent  on  him  to  make  some 
observations  in  justification  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
State.  He  would  either  proceed  now,  or  postpone  his 
remarks  until  to-morrow,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  M.  here  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Satvbdat,  FsBaVAKT  9. 
MILITARY  ORDERS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Poiitdsxtsb,  calling  for  copies  of  all  orders, 
&c.  to  military  and  naval  commanders  at  Charleston,  &c. 

Mr.  GRUNDY,  remarking  that  a  few  moments  only  of 
time  remained  before  the  hour  at  which  the  special  order 
was  to  be  called,  dEid  he  should  be  brief  in  what  he  had 
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to  say  in  reply  to  the  remarks  made  yesterday  upon  the 
amendment  proposed  by  him,  having'  for  its  object  to 
leave  the  usual  discretion  With  the  Executive  in  regard 
to  the  papers  proposed  to  be  naked  for. 

From  what  he  (Mr.  6.)  had  said,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouit]  had  seemed  to  draw  an 
inference  that  some  correspondence,  of  an  exceptionable 
nature,  had  taken  place  between  the  President  and  some 
individuals  in  some  part  of  South  Carolina.  1  have  only 
to  say,  upon  that  point,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  that  inference 
can  find  no  foundation  or  support  in  any  remarks  of  mine. 
I  said  nothing  whatever  to  warrant  it.  Nothing  that  I 
say  or  know  must  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  such  facts, 
as  the  gentlemen  seems  to  suppose  to  exist.  What  I  said 
was  this:  that,  considering  tlie  peculiar  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected that  individuals  should  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subjectf  not  that  the  president  had  respond- 
ed to  such  communications,  or  given  information  in  return. 
I  spoke,  in  8a3ring  this,  the  inference  of  my  own  mind, 
drawn  from  what  every  one  knows  to  be  the  state  of 
things  there.  When  parties  were  arrayed  against  one 
another  as  they  are  there,  and  a  g^eat  excitement  existed, 
it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  would  remain 
nlent,  and  that  the  General  Government  would  have  no 
information  of  what  took  place  there.  This  was  a  sup- 
poMtion  entirel^r  inadmissible  by  any  well-regulated  mind. 
But  he  had  not  intimated  that  the  President  had  respond- 
ed to  such  communications,  nor  had  he  heard  it  charged 
that  he  had.  He  had  indeed  seen  something  in  a  South 
Carolina  paper,  importing  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  had  been  known  oT  there  before  it  was  known 
hecet  but  he  had  seen  that' rumor  contradicted  here  by  a 
paper  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  the  one  which  pro- 
mulgated it,  and  he  had  no  belief  in  it. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  President  could  withhold  any 
information  he  chose,  without  the  qualification  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  resolution.  That  was  very  true,  Mr. 
G.  said.  It  had  also  been  remarked,  that  the  President 
was  not  afraid  of  responsibility.  That  was  true,  too,  Mr. 
G.  said.  Every  body  knew  it  to  be  so.  But,  in  asking 
him  for  information,  it  ought  to  be  so  asked  as  not  to 
seem  to  require  from  him  more  than  he  ought  to  commu- 
nicate* What  is  it,  said  Mr.  G.»  that  we  wish  not  to  be 
communicated?  Only  that  the  names  of  private  indivi- 
duals, if  -any  such  are  connected  with  the  iBforoiation  in 
possession  of  the  President,  may  not  be  exposed.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  any  such  disclosure.  Whatever  the 
Executive  had  done,  he  would  communicate }  and  why  he 
had  done  it. 

It  was  merely  to  prevent  private  individuals  firom  being 
compromitted,  that  Mr.  G.  wished  to  limit  this  call.  Was 
not  party  excitement  already  high  enough  in  Soudi  Caro- 
lina.^ Was  it  not  already  high  enough  throughout  the 
l^ation.^  Did  gentlemen  want  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame' 
If  they  did,  Mr.  G.  said  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  would 
rather  see  peace,  and  good  will,  and  harmony  prevail,  than 
by  any  act  or  vote  of  his  increase  the  discord. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  here  apologizing  for  interrupting  Mr. 
GauiTDT,  suggested  that  it  would  perhaps  save  him  some 
time  to  apprize  him  that  the  mover  of  tne  resolution  was 
not  present  in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRtJNDY  said  he  should  soon  finish  what  little  he 
had  to  say,  when  the  resolution  might  be  laid  over  till 
the  mover  was  present.  He  wished  that  this  resolution, 
without  being  the  means  of  any  unnecessary  excitement, 
should  be  promptly  acted  upon,  because  he  believed  that 
it  would  elicit  information  which  would  go  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  allay  the  public  feeling,  and  to  remove  groundless 
apprehensions;  that  it  would  mdeed  abate  rather  than  in- 
crease the  existing  excitement  in  the  South. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  seemed  yester- 
day to  intimate  that  the  information  whioh  he  (Mr.  G.) 


had  then  given  ought  to  be  regarded  as  semi-offidal. 
Now,  Mr.  G.  said  he  wished  that  Senator  and  all  others 
to  understand  this:  that  when  he  spoke  on  this  floor,  he 
spoke  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  that  no  other  individual  was  to  be  aflrecte4  or 
committed  by  what  he  said.  When  he  did  speak  for 
othejs,  he  would  say  so:  when  he  did  not  say  so,  ne  spoke 
only  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Tennessee.  He 
disclaimed  any  remarks  of  his  being  taken  for  any  thing 
but  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  for  which  no  other 
person  was  responmble. 

He  would  now  state  to  the  Senate  (that  there  might  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  the  subject)  what  kind  of  a  reso- 
lution would  answer  all  his  purposes,  anxious,  as  he  really 
was,  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  spread  before  the 
American  people,  believing  that  it  would  appear  to  be  of 
a  peaceful  and  mot  warlike  character.     The  resolution 
might  read  thus:  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Senate  copies  of  all  orders 
which  have  been  issued  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the 
troops  or  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  or  near 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  since  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
(or  anv  other  date  that  gentlemen  pleased.)     Under  such 
a  resolution  (said  Mr.  O.)  we  should  get  the  whole  of  the 
information  desired,  without  requiring,  or  appearing  to 
require,  of  the  President  any  information  which  might 
injuriously  affect  any  individuals. 

[The  debate  here  ended  for  the  present.] 

SPECIAL  ORDER. 

The  CHAIR  having  called  the  special  order,  being  the 
bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on 
imports —  ' 

Mr.  FORSYTH  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  until  Monday,  with  a  view  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  executive  buaness. 

Mr.  WILKINS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
being  taken,  stood : 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Cal- 
houn, Clayton,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Miller, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tip- 
ton, Tyler,  Waggaman,  White,  Wright— 23. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelin^huysen,  Hendricks,  John- 
ston, Knight,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Seymour,  Tomlinson, 
Webster,  Wilkins— 17. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 


MOJTDAT,    FsBRUABtH. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  CLAY  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  to-morrow 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports. 

MILITARY  ORDERS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Poikdxxtsk. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said,  he  djd  not  rise  to  go  into  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  merely  to  mention, 
that  a  call,  analagous  to  this,  was  once  made  on  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, at  the  period  of  what  was  called  the  Burr  conspi- 
racy; when  a  resolution  was  ixitroduced,  in  the  other 
House,  by  Mr.  Randolph,  which  went  further  than  «this. 
It  was  to  ask  of  the  Secretary  of  State  what  had  been 
done  in  relation  to  the  supposed  conspiracy,  and  what 
was  intende<l  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GRUNDY:  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  it  b  of 
great  importance  that  the  public  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  onlers,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  War  Department,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
My  fear  is,  that  if  we  keep  on  discussing  the  resolution 
every  morning  up  to  the  time  when  the  order  of  the  day 
is  taken  up,  we  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  having  these  |>a- 
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pers  spread  before  the  Senate  and  the  public;  and  may,  of  the  right  of  self-protection.     To  recognise  such  a  prin- 


perhaps,  change  the  character  of  the  discussion  now  going 
on  in  relation  to  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 
Hoping  that  the  evils  which  he  had  originally  feared  from 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  without  amendment  might 
not  happen,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  proposition 
to  amend,  and  to  request  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  reso- 
tlon  in  the  regfular  form. 
The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  without  amendment. 


REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 


The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports: 

Mr.  MILLER  rose,  and  said  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  motives  of  the  Senate  for  rising  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senatbr  from   Pennsylvania.     He  was  persuaded 
that  the  liberal  spirit  which  dictated  this  course  had  its 
origin  in  a  source  of  benevolence  more  enlarged  than 
mere  personal  courtesy  to  himself.    It  is  very  obvious 
(said  Mr.  M.)  that  this  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  out- 
lawry against  South  Carolina;  a  species  of  trial  for  political 
heresy;  common  justice  requires  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  plesul.    She  has  the  plighted  faith  and  sacred 
honor  of  representatives  of  the  States  that  an  impartial 
sentence  will  be  pronounced.     The  elevated  rank  wliich 
that  State  has  always  maintained  cannot  make  her'indif. 
ferent  to  the  opinions  of  others;  yet  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
correctness  of  her  principles  will  not  permit  her,  out  of 
deference  to  others,  to  disown  them,  or  dissemble  where 
she  does  not  believe.     I  may  be  permitted,  once  for  all, 
to  say,  we  are  attached  to  the  Union  as  we  are  to  all  good 
things;  we  cherish  it  for  the  blessings  it  bestows.    Whild 
we  admire  and  venerate  the  Union,  let  us  not  be  under- 
stood as  so  far  enchanted  by  a  name,   as  to  surrender 
every  thing  to  it.     We  love  the  Union,  but  we  love  our 
rights  and  constitutional  freedom  more.     I  shall  attempt 
to  prove,  by  fair  xeasoning  and  facts,  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  are  bound  to  obey  the  ordinance  which  is 
the  inducement  to  our  present  legislation.     If  I  can  make 
good  this  position,  it  will  follow  that  any  act  of  Congress 
which  shall  control  such  obedience  is  unauthorized,  and 
must  find  its  support  in  the  power  to  act,  and  not  in  the 
right  to  do  so.   In  advance;  I  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  States  never  were  fovereign.  South  Carolina  was 
sovereign  before  the  4lh  of  July,  1776;  her  separate  charac- 
ter was  never  merged  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, nor  by  the  articles  of  confederation.     The  ola  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  were  concessions  by  the  States  of 
certain  powers  in  derogation  of  their  sovereignty,  but  not 
subversive  thcrcofj  they  retained  every  power  not  dele- 
gated, and.  some  of  the  powers  oonceded  were  as  purely 
sovereign  as  any  in  the  present  constitution;  the  right  to 
enforce  the  powers  conceded  was   as  ample  and  conclu- 
•ive.     The  Union  was  declared  to  be  perpetual  by  the  old 
confederation;  whenf  the  proposition  was  made  to  adopt 
the  present  constitution,  all^ere  free  to  adopt  or  reject 
it.    The  first  revenue  law  recognised  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  as  out  of  the  Union;  they  were  adherents 
t6  the  confederation.     Th^  other  eleven  States  seceded 
from  the  then   Union,  and  had  no  righl  to  declare  war 
against  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  to  compel  them 
to  come  into  the  present  Union:  they  might  have  remain- 
ed />ht  of  the  Union  up  to  this  time.     Their  rights  were 
the  same  then  as  all  others,  and  all  others  the  same  as 
theirs;  they  were  all  independent  States,  free  to  come  in 
or  not. 

South  Carolina,  in  her  sorereign  character,  came  into 
the  Union.  If  the  States  were  sovereign  when  they 
SKlopted  the  constitution,  and  did  not,  at  that  time,  intend 
tlieir  own  annihilation,  then  they  certainly  can  maintain 
the  right  to  protect  themselves  against  annihilation.  Ev- 
<rry  superior  court  exercises  the  power  of  self-protection. 

is  impossible  to  conceive  of  sovereign  power  divested 
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clple  is  political  suicide.    The  intention  to  surrender  this 
vital  principle  cannot  be  presumed.     It  must  be  express. 
No  inference  from   doubtful  premises  will  authorise  the 
assumption  that  a  sovereign  meant,  by  parting  with  a  por- 
tion or  power,  to  surrender  all.     A  contract  which  would 
deprive  a  freemsm  of  his  liberty,  to  make  him  a  slave,  must 
not  depend  on  implication.     No  man  ought  to  be  con- 
strued out  of  his  life;  no  sovereign  ought  to  be  supposed, 
intentionally,  so  blind  and  reckless,  a^  to  stipulate  for  his 
own    disfrancHi^ment,  unless    upon  the    most    explicit 
terms.    There  was  no  motive  to  destroy  the  States  as 
sovereign  communities  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.     The  terms  used  will  not  warrant  such  a 
construction;  and,  out  of  abundant  caution,  the  rights  not 
delegated  were  reserved  expressly.     If  it  can  be  showrv 
that  the  opposite  theory,  the  one  which  supports  this  bill, 
does  not  re^rd  the  States  as  having  any  nghts  whatever; 
that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  power  that  they  can  call 
their  own,  or  assert  as  their  own,  but  which  this  Govern- 
ment may  supersede  by  force,  that  theory  cannot  be  right. 
What  right  can  a  State  have  which  she  may  lawfully  re- 
fuse to  surrender?    Not  one.    There  is  not  a  principle  of 
municipal  or  criminal  law,  but  what  Congress  may  repeal, 
and  enforce  by  the  sword.     They  may  pass  laws  or  pri- 
mogeniture, to  foster  manufacturing  arts  and  civilization. 
They  may  foster  capital,  and  make  it  accumulate  in  the 
eldest  son,  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  and,  when  this 
is  done,  the  federal  judges  will  have  jurisdiction  of  such 
cases,  and  will  surely  support  the  law.  The  whole  criminal 
code  can  be  made  tributary  to  the  clause  that  ''excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unjust  punishment  inflicted."  It  may  be  urged  in 
vain:  this  restriction  apples  alone  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
nounce South  Carolina  for  not  conceding  a  fair  trial  under 
the  sixth  amendment,  wliich  was  intended,  when  adbpted, 
to  apply  only  as  a  restraint  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  clause  authorizing  naturalization.  Congress 
may  declare  no  American  citizen  shall  lose  his  life  under 
State  laws,  or  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by 
decapitation;  and  the  armed  force  of^the  nation  be  put  at 
the  power  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship against  the  criminal  power  of  the  State.  Every 
culprit  may  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  and  the  whole 
criminal  justice  of  the  country  be  superseded.  Take  a 
clause  in  the  bill  under  consideration  as  a  sample, 

**  Sec.  3.  Upon  suggestion  and  affidavit  or  a  rogue  or 
villain,  that  he  is  prosecuted  for  something  done  under  law 
of  Congress,  this,  ipso  faeto^  is  to'  trans&r  the  case  from 
the  State  court  to  the  federal  court.** 

It  must  be  for  something  done  in  furtherance  of  the 
revenue  law;  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  flagrant 
highway  robbery,  or  the  innocent  execution  of  the  reve- 
nue laws;  that  it  is  to  be  transferred  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  culprit^  upon  his  own  construction  of  his 
own  rights^  He^as  the  absolute  right  to  d^ide  the 
character  of  the  charge,  and,  upon  his  oath,  stained 
with  perjury,  warped'  by  prejuaice,  or  bottomed  in 
ignorance,  he  is  transmuted  into  the  federal-  court. 
If  he  be  really  guilty  of  misdemeanor  against  «  State 
law^  or  has  committed  a  capital  crime,  and  sees  the 
approach  of  his  punishment,  his  guilt  apparent,  or  the 
proof  ready  forthwith  to  subject  him  to  the  retributive 
justice  of  the  violated  laws  of  a  State — without  the  slight- 
est foundation  for  the- truth,  the  State  judge  must^  if  the 
guilty  person  makes  the  affidavit,  transfer  him  toThe  fed- 
eral court  or  federal  jail .  When  he  is  brought  for  trial  in 
the  federal  court,  it  may  appear  on 'the  trial  that  the  court 
has  not  the  pretence  of  jurisdiction,  and  thereupon  the 
prisoner  may  be  discharged;  there  is  no  power  to  remand 
him  to  the  State  court.    By  this  means  a  criminal  may  es- 
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cape  his  punishment^  and  the  State  courts  and  the  State 
authority  trampled  on  by  the  lawless  felon.  .  The  right  to 
transfer  is  preceded  by  no  examination;  the  prisoner  is  to 
be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  would  be  blind  to  his  own 
prospect  of  escape,  if  he  did  not  swear  roundly  where  he 
was  clearly  guilty,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  States  may  not  only  lose  all 
power  to  punish  offenders  against  their  laws  purely  local, 
but  that  it  is  proposed  actually  to  enact  such  a  provi«on. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  whom  I  always  listen  with 
pleasure — to  none  more  so — in  his  argument  against  the 
rights  of  the  States,  puts  an  extreme  case.  He  says:  Sup- 
pose 10,000  foreigners  to  become  naturalized,  ainl  to  lo- 
cate tliemselves  in  Delaware;  they  would  be  equal  to  the 
present  number  of  votes  in  that  State;  they  might  nullify 
a  law  of  Congress;  and  that  tliis  would  be  an  efficient 
meanil  in  the  bands  of  foreigners  to  subvert  our  Govern- 
ment.    Sir,  I  admit  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  a  violent 
supposition;  but  I  will  meet  it;  I  will  never  be  driven  from 
a  general  rule  laid  down  by  me,  by  an  extreme  case;  a 
pnnciple,  to  be  wortli  any  thing,  should  be  able  to  resist  all 
extreme  case^    Although  the  Senator  has  thought  prop- 
er to  disparage  State  rights  in  the  person  of  Delaware,  so 
ably  represented  by  him  on  this  floor,  I  will  not  follow 
his  example.     1  have  known  a  judge  refuse  to  let  counsel 
suppose  him  capable  of  committing  a  fraud.    I  consider 
it  somewhat  a  discourteous  supposition,  that  a  concentra- 
tion of  foreigners  in  the  State  of  Delaware  mij^ht  be  the 
means  of  introducing  foreign  'influence,  and  injury  to  the 
operations  of  our  Goverament.     My  reply  to  this  case  is, 
that  if  ten  thousand  foreigners  are  naturalized  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  settle  in  Delaware,  they  will  be  citizens  of 


in  the  world,  nor  eitiher  of  the  four  quarters  thereof,  but 
in  the  very  people  who  were  then  organizing  a  Govern- 
ment for  themselves— the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

It  does  not  appertain  to  a  citizeA  of  South  Carolina  to 
deny  the  authority  oT  (lis  Govemmont,  thus  instituted. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  the  supreme  power, 
so  far  as  to  govern  themselves.  They  divested  themselves 
of  this  power,  except  when  they  should  be  called  toge- 
ther by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
"No  convention  of  the  people  shall  be  called,  onlv  by 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  ot  the 
whole  representation."  Having  established  the  principle 
tliat  idl  power  was  in  them,  they  put  their  Government  in 
motion,  and  limited  their  own  power  by  a  check  that  they 
would  not  resume  it,  except  by  two-thirds  of  the  repre- 
sentation consenting  thereto.  M^hen,  therefore,  two-thirds 
ag^ee  that  the  power  shall  be  resumed,  which  is  a  first 
pnnciple  in  their  Government,  the  Government  then  be- 
comes a  pure  democracy. 

Mr.  HOLMES  here  inquired  when  the  constitution  of 
South  Carolina -was  adopted;  whether  it  was  not  subse- 
quent to  the  federal  constitution? 

Mr.  MILLER  answered,  in  1790,  subsequent  to  the 
federal  constitution.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  did  not  connder  the 
Senator  from  Maine  could  make  much  out  of  the  time, 
since  he  contended  that  one  convention  was  equal  to  ano- 
ther. A  convention  had  adopted  the  federal  constitution; 
a  convention  of  the  same  people,  af^er  this,  for  them- 
selves, at  least,  could  say  that  all  power  lies  with  them- 
selves, for  their  own  government.  Subsequent  laws  ab- 
rogate prior  laws,  if  they  conflict.  One  Congress  cannot 
prevent  a  subsequent  one  from  repealing  a  law;  nor  can 
one  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have 


that  State.     If,  by  their  votes,  a  law  of  Cong^ss  is  ar^  more  power  than  another.     Things  that  are  e^ual  cannot 


rested,  no  matter  from  what  motive,  you  must  apply  the 
ultimate  reforming  power,  as  was  done  when.Burr  ran  for 
President  against  JefTefson,  and  Chisliolm  su^d  the  State 
of  Georgia*  Because  the  State  of  Delaware,  from  her  num- 
bers, may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  force  of  numbers 
thrown  upon  her  under  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  no  good  reasoh  to  argue  either  Dela- 
ware or  any  other  State  out  of  her  reserved  sovereign 
powers  and  rights. 

If  Congress  were  to  levy  an  export  duty,  (if  they  can 
lay  a  general  embargo,  they  can  levy  an  export  duty  by 
the  same  reasoning ^the  grater  power  includes  the  mi- 
nor,) in  that  event,  ought  not  Delaware  to  disregard  it,  or 
any  other  State }  And  yet  any  legislative  declaration,  sus- 
taining the  rights  of  the  citizen,  may  be  met  with  military 
power.  Instead  of  the  States  being  sovereign,  the  oppo- 
site argument  makes  them  slaves.  The  definition  of  a  slave 
is  one  who  holds  his  rights  at  the  pleasure  of  another;  the 
States  hold  their  rights  at  the  will  of  Congress;  erep^  the 
States  are  slaves.  Where  two  persons  claim  land  under 
different  grants,  tiie  correct  rule  is  to  locate  in  favor  of 
the  elder  gjant.  In.  doubtful  cases,  begin  at  the  old  well 
known  corner,  which  is,  the  States  were  sovereign  and 


bind  one  tnother.  A  people  that  are  sovereign  to-day, 
must,  when  assembled  rightfully,  be  sovereign  to-morrow: 
the  last  act  of  the  sovereign  power  roust  govern  those 
who  are  subject  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Daujls]  has  ob- 
jected that  the  acts  of  the  late  convention  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  hot  submitted  to  the  people.  This  objection 
proceeds  upon  a  capital  error  as  to  the  nature  of'^a  con- 
vention; they  were  the  people  themselves,  and  their  act  was 
the  act  of  the  people,  without  any  further  confirmation. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  a 
similar  convention,  and  never  brought  before  the  people. 
The  meaning  of  a  convention  was  an  assembly  of  ever)' 
person  having  any  political  rights  in  the  State,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  govern. 

What  would  the  Sumters,  Pinckneys,  and  Taylors 
have  thought,  if,  by  tha  assertion  in  our  State  constitution, 
that  all  "  power  is  in  tiie  people,"  the  basis  of  tiie  acts 
of  the  late  convention,  the  Federal  Executive  had  there- 
upon issued  his  proclamation,  commanding  Uiero  to  re- 
assemble and  snatch  this  heresy,  this  disorganizing  edict, 
from  their  archives.  Sir,  they  would  have  placed  their 
hands  on  their  swords,  and,  like  the  sturdy  barons  of  old. 


independent  when  they  made  the  coiAitution,  and  fairly  Yelled,  we  are  unwilling  that  our  constitution  shall  be 


allow  to  each  party  within  their  mints  what  the  compact 
gives,  and  to  the  States  the  benefit  of  the  above  rule.  In 
politics,  you  may  as  well  dispute  the  proposition,  that  in 
the  beginning  the  States  were  sovereig^,  as  in  religion,  to 
dispute  that  in  the  be^nning  the  «  word  was  God.*'  He 
who  does  either  is  an  mfidel  to  the  true  faith  of  our  consti- 
tution and  religion,  and  I  will  waste  no  words  with  him,  but 
proceed  from  premises  admitted  to  conclusions  denied. 

Afler  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  a  con- 
vention of  thf  people.  South  Carolina  made  her  own,  in 
which  there  is  this  article:  "All  power  is  originally 
vested  in  tlie  people,  and  all  free  Governments  are  found- 
ed on  their  authority,  and  are  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness.*'  Now,  it  may  be  a^ked,  what 
«*  people"  is  meant  in  this  article  >  Surely,  not  the  people 


changed.  If  tl^e  position  be  correct,  "  that  the  agg^s- 
sion  may  be  regarded  as  committed  when  it  is  officially  au- 
thorized, and  the  means  ofenforcing  fully  provided,"  then 
the  aggression  now  complained  of  was  committed  when 
this  clause  was  introducea  into  the  State  constitution;  since 
that  has  given  the  power  to  do  what  has  been  done,  and 
also  the  power  to  provide  the  means. 

Let  me  ask,  what  is  law?  It  is  a  rule  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  authority,  commanding  what  is 
right,  and  forbiddmg  what  is  wrong.  If  the  people  in 
South  Carolina  have  all  the  powers  of  self-government, 
who  shall  interpose?  Upon  what  principle,  human  or 
divine,  can  the  General  Government  punish  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  for  obeying  a  law  emanating  from  the 
supreme  pow^  in  that  State?  This  fundamental  principle 
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of  civil  Kberty  has  hcld«  place  in  our  chacter  for  forty- 
two  years,  and  now  we  «re  called  upon,  by  force,  to  ex- 
punge this  article  from  our  constitution,  and  substitute, 
'*  all  power  is  in  Congress;  there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  the 
Federal  Government;  there  is  but  one  prophet,  who  is 
Andrew  Jackson." 

For  the  present,  I  shall  assume  that  the  article  is  still 
retained,  and  from  it  deduce  the  right  to  construe  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  which  they  became 
a  party. 

Sir,  the  whole  of  the  present  bill  under  consideration 
assumes  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are  bound  bv 
the  ordinance  and  the  laws.  If  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  bound  to  obey  the  ordinance,  it  follows,  as 
a  just  consequence,  that  any  effort,  by  force,  in  tliat  State, 
to  compel  the  people  to  disobey  their  own  laws,  is  war- 
regular,  legitimate  war.  War  is  the  assertion  of  a  right, 
by  force,  of  one  nation  against  another  nation.  I  deny 
that  the  United  States  can  constitutionally  carry  on  war 
ag^nst  a  State.  If  a  State  violates  the  constitution,  you 
must  correct  the  error  by  the  Suprenoe  Court,  or  by  a 
convention  of  the  States.  It  is  a  barbarous  and  tyranni- 
cal assumption,  that  this  Government  can,  by  force,  over- 
turn State  legislation. 

Our  Government  being  an  imperium  in  imperio,  neither 
power  can,  by  force,  resist  the  other  power. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ordinance. 
Although  I  have  shown  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
Koa  having,  in  their  sovereign  character,  put  their  con- 
struction on  their  rights,  which  stops  all  furtlier  consider- 
ation, except  of  an  unconstitutional  or  belligerent  nature, 
I  will  proceed  to  consider  this  question  as  subordinate  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The, first  section  declares  the  tariff  laws  null  and  void. 
The  State  has  the  ri^ht,  consistent  with  the  constitution, 
to  make  this  declaration.  It  is  the  mere  recital  of  a  truth) 
only  declaring  what  was  originally  so.  But  it  is  argued 
that  the  tariff  is  constitution^.  If  so,  we  are  not  now  to 
decide  jAat  question;  that  is  for  another  forum.  We  are 
not  to  expound  and  enforce  our  own  law. 

Is  the  tariff  constitutional?    This  question  muiiit  be  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  before  you  can  enforce  its  provi- 
sions, or  impugn  its  ordinance.    The  power  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures  is  not  to  be  found  in  terms  in  the 
constitution.     If  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  among 
the  incidental  powers.    Thus,  under  the  taxing  power, 
the  right  to  protect  is  set  up.    But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  right 
to  tax  for  revenue  does  not  extend  the  right  to  tax  for 
protection.     It  is  said  by  the  President,  that,   as  the 
power  to  tax  is  in  Congress,  they  can  tax  to^any  extent, 
without  the  right,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  to  question  the 
motive;  this  I  deny,  as  a  correct  principle  of  constitutional 
construction.     The  people  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
motive.       A  limited  power  to  tax  can  only  be  properly 
restrained  by  looking  at  the  motive.     Congress  have  the 
power  to  fix  their  own  compensation;  they  may,  under 
the  taxing  power,  levy  a  tax  on  the  people,  intending  to 
(iistribute  the  same  among  themselves;  this  could  only  be 
prevented  by  tbe  people  refusing  to  pay  it,  if  the  tax  b 
laid  with  an  iniproper  motive.     The  true  way  to  test  this 
Ux  is  to  analyze  the  law,  and  then  determine  whether  it 
is  competent  to  levy  a  tax,  to  g^ve  the  benefit  thereof  to 
tlte  manufacturers.     We  have  the  treasury  estimate  of  an 
tixn.  amount  of  taxation,  equal  to  six  millions;  take  this 
sum,  and 'then  inquire,  can  Congress  levy  that  amount, 
sod  give  the  same  to  the  manu&cturers?    This  right  to 
levy  a  tax  for  protection  is  by  some  referred  to  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce.     By  looking  into  the  proceedings 
preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  it 
^ill  be  there  seen  that  this  power  was  desired  only  to 
protect  the  navigating  interest;  the  object  being  clearly 


to  invigorate  and  encourage  commerce,  not  to  cripple  and 
destroy  it.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject.  I  delivered 
my  opinions  at  length  in  the  debate  op  the  passage  of  the 
last  tariff.  This  subject  has  undergone  a  most  thorough 
investigation,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  phmfing  States 
pronounced  the  principle  of  protection  unconstitutional. 
This  is  no  new  aoctrine,  for  the  first  time  broached  by 
the  convention  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  pronounced 
from  Virginia  to  ATississippi  for  the  last  eight  years.  But 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  revenue  is  repealed,  as  well 
as  the  protection;  and,  therefore,  the  ordinance  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Sir,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  validity  of  this  objection^ 
to  the  ordinance.  If  it  be  partly  contaminated,  the  whole 
is  void.  The  fraudulent  execution  of  an  invalid  power 
makes  the  deed  null.  A  dollar,  part  silver,  part  pewter, 
is  a  counterfeit.  Where  a  wrong-doer  mixes  his  goods 
with  those  of  another,  if  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  how 
much,  belongs  to  each,  he  who  produces  the  difficulty 
must  lose  what  belongs  to  him.  Who  could  expect  to  he 
paid  for  sugar  sold,  if  half  were  sand^  It  is  the  fault  of 
him  who  practises  the  fraud,  if  he  loses  that  which  might 
have  been  valuable. 

The  third  section  declares,  that  appeals  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  State  court  This  contravenes  the  35th 
section  of  the  judiciary  act^  it  is  said. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  right  to  take  a  case  from  the 
State  court,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been 
contested  in  every  form,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law. 

<<  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infericir  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish. The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 
uance in  ofiice." 

By  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  it  is  declared  that 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain. 

The  whole  of  the  judicial  power  is  thus  vested  in  the 
United  States  Court.  By  what  authority  can  any  power 
be  transferred  by  Congress  to  the  State  courts?  There 
is  no  such  power.  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
siUs;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States; 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

Having  provided  for  the  courts  in  the  first  clause,  the^ 
have,  in  this  one,  provided  for  the  jurisdiction,  which  is 
limited  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  kiws  of  the  United  Sibtes.  «  Extend  to," 
means,  reach  to,  cover.  These  words  do  not  give  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

Judicial  power  is  a  generic  term,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States. 

A  State  court  is  not  an  inferior  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  tiierefore  no  appeal  can  fairly  be  predicated 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  courts. 

There  is  a  subsequent  clause  which  provides  that  the 
State  courts  shall  be  bound  by  the  constitution,  apd  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  treaties;  this  was 
the  only  checx  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  rights 
of  penoBS  under  the  constitutioDi  laws,  and  treaties. 
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There  it  no  fnore  ground  to  suppose  State  courts  could 
not  be  trusted  to  execute  such  cases  as  might  be  brought 
in  State  courts,  where  r'^hts  were  secured  under  the 
Federal  Government,  than  the  Governors. 

Where  fugitives  may  be  demanded,  the  United  States 
cannot  control  this  officer;  he  may  dem^and,  or  not;  so  the 
State  officers  must  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  if  they  do  not,  there  is  no  way  for  this 
Government  to  compel  them,  unless  by  a  resort  to  force, 
which  was  not  intended. 

The  President  relies  on  this  clause :  **  This  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  ,of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding," 
to  prove  the  Slate  courts  bound  to  sustain  the  United 
States  laws.  This  is  not  denied;  but  not  when  those  laws 
are  in  violation  of  the  constitution;  and  it  was  not  intended 
that"  the  State  judges  sliould  have  their  decisions  ques- 
tioned any  more  by  federal  judges,  than  federal  judges 
should  have  their  opinions  questioned  by  State  judges; 
both  were  to  be  final  in  their  sphere.  State  courts  are  of 
general  jurisdiction,  nothing  presumed  out  of  their  juris- 
diction; federal  courts  limited.  Every  thing  must  be 
proven  to  give  jurisdiction.  Upon  general  principles, 
there  would  be  more  propriety  in  the  State  courts  revers- 
ing the  federal  decisions,  than  the  converse,  because  all 
courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  may  be  kept  within  their  pro- 
vince by  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation,  says,  the  laws,  con- 
stitution, and;  treaties,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
This  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  constitution.  The  Pre- 
sident seems  to  consider  a  law  above  the  constitution,  and 
the  treaties  subject  to  it;  now,  I  understand  it  to  be  ex- 
actly different.  The  treaties  are  not  required  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  the  laws  are. 

A  treaty  may  become  necessary,  impairing,  in  some 
instance,  the  constitution;  and  it  is  incident  to  the  war 
power.  The  treaty-making  power  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  substantive  one,  involving  the 
highest  political  rights;  and,  when  sanctioned  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  binding  on  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States.  And  here  I  will  re- 
mark, there  seems  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  terms 
'Maw  of  the  land,"  mean  any  thin?  more  than  that  the 
constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  treaties,  are,  by  this  clause,  maide  the 
law  of  the  land  of  the  States,  not  of  the  United  States; 
they  have  no  land  but  the  public  land;  the  Ux  terras  re- 
ferred to  here  is  the  local  law;  and  the  federal  laws  are 
made  a  part  of  the  local  law,  and  to  be  locally  adminis- 
tered. So  much  for  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  seeks  tq  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  |>y  this  clause. 

Luther  Martin  has  been  referred  to,  on  the  other  side, 
as  authority.  In  his  report  of  what  was  done  in  the  con- 
vention, to  the  Maryland  Legislature,  he  says,  the  con* 
vention  expressly  refused  to  trust  the  State  courts  to  be 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  try  cases  in 
the  first  instance;  and  confirms  precisely  my  construction 
df  the  judicial  clauses.  * 

I  will  read  a  part  of  Madison's  report  on  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  consider  a  part  of  my  argument. 

«  The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the  federal 
compact,  proceeds  to  Infer,  *  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main- 

«  See  his  opinion,  33d  page,  in  Elliott's  Debates. 


taining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  autliorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.' 

'"  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle, 
founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated  by  common  prac- 
tice, ^nd  essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts,  that,  where 
resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior  to  the  authority^ 
of  th«  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful 
judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  has 
been  pursued  or  violated.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by 
each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and 
dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  that 
it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The 
States,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority, 
to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made 
by  them  be  violated;  and,  consequently,  that,  as  the  par- 
ties tl)it,  they  must  themselves  decide,  in  the. last  resort, 
such  q\iestions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magiiitude  to  re- 
quire their  interposition. 

««It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  States, 
as  sovereigfn  parties  to  their  constitutional  compact,  rau&t 
ultimately  decide  whetlier  it  has  been  violated*  that  such 
a  decision  ought  to  be  interposed,  either  in  a  hasty  n^aa^ 
ner,  or  on  doubtful  and  inferior  occasions,  ^ven  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  conventions  between  different  nations, 
where,  by  the  strict  rule  of  interpretation,  a  breach  of  a 
part  may  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  whole,  every  part 
being  deemed  a  condition  of  every  other  part,  and  of  (he 
whole,  it  is  always  laid  down  that  the  breach  must  be  both 
wilful  and  material,  to  justify  an  application'of  the  rule. 
But,  in  the  case  of  an  intimate  and  constitutional  union, 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  can  be 
called  for  bv  occasions  only  deeply  and  essentially  affect- 
ing the  vital  principles  of  their  political  system. 

**  The  resolution  has  accordingly  guarded  against  any 
misapprehension  of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring  for 
such  an  interposition  *  the  case  of^  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  breach  of  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  gratnted  by  it.'  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a  /- 
light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to 
the  great  purposes  for  which  the  constitution  was  estab- 
jished.  It  must  be  a  case,  moreover,  not  obscure  or 
doubtful  in  its  construction,  but  plain  and  palpable. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  a  case  not  resulting  from  a  partial  con- 
sideration, or  hasty  determination,  but  a  case  stamped 
with  a  final  consideration  and  deliberate  adherence.  It 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  resolution  does  not  require 
that  the  question  should  be  discussed  how  far  the  exer- 
cise of  any  particular  power,  ungranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, would  justify  the  interposition  of  the  parties  to  it. 
As  cases  might  easily  be  stated,  which  none  would  con* 
tend  ought  to  fall  within  tliat  description — cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  with  equal  ease  be  stated,  so  flagrant 
and  so  fatal,  as  to  unite  every  opinion  in  placing  them 
within  the  description. 

**  But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against 
misconstruction,  by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  de- 
liberate, palpable,  and  dangerous  nature.  It  specifies 
the  object  of^  the  interposition  which  it  contemplates,  \o 
be  solely  that  of  arresting  the  prog^ss  of  the  evil  of  usur* 
pation,  and  of  maintainmg  the  authorities,  riglits,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  con* 
stitution. 

■*  But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution,  in  th^ 
last  resort;  and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  reason  the  de- 
claration of  the  General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  the- 
oretically true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  anc^ 
in  so  solemn  a  manner?  .      ,      i 

•*  On  this  objection,  it  might  be  observed*  first,  ih** 
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there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  power»  vhich  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  would  never  draw  within  the 
control  of  the  judicial  department;  secondly,  that  If  the 
decision  of  the  judicial  be  raised  above  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  parties  of  the  constitution,  tlie  decisions  of 
the  other  departments,  not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  before  the  Judiciary,  must  be  equally  author- 
itative and  final  with  the  decisions  of  that  department. 
But  the  proper  answer  to  the  ^objection  is,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  relates  to  those  great  and 
extraordinary  cases,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous 
to  the  essential  right  of  the  parties  to  it.     The  resolution 
npposea  that  dangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not 
only  be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments, 
but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or 
sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  g^nt  of  the  con- 
stitution; and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  rig'ht  of 
the  parties  to  the  constitution  to  judg^  whether  tl\e  com- 
pact has  been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  viola- 
tions by  one  delegated  authority,  as  well  as  by  another; 
\ij  the  Judiciary  as  well  as  by  the  Executive,  or  the  Le- 
gislature. 

"However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be,  that  the  judicial 
department  is,  in  sdl  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  this  resort 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  the  last  in  relation  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government; 
not  in  rebtion  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  from  which  the  judicial,  as  well  as  the 
other  departments,  hold  their  delected  trusts.  On  any 
other  h3rpothe8is,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power  would 
annul  the  authority  delegating  it;  and  the  concurrence  of 
this  department  with  the  others  in  usurped  powers,  might 
subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  any 
ri^tlul  remedy,  the  very  constitution  which  all  were  in- 
stituted to  preserve. 

*'The  truth  declared  in  the  resolution|being  established, 
the  expediency  of  making  the  declaration  at  the  present 
day  may  safely  be  lel\  to  the  temperate  consideration  and 
camlidjudgment  of  the  American  public.    It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles  is  -solemnly  enjoined  by  most  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions, and  particularly  by  our  own,  as  a  necessary 
safeguard  a^inst  the  danger  of  degeneracy  to  which  re- 
publics are  hable,  as  well  as  other  Governments,  although 
in  a  less  degree  than  others.    And  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
political  doctrines,  not  unfrequent  at  the  present  day, 
with  those  which  characterized  the  epoch  of  our  revolu- 
tion, and  which  fonn  the  basis  of  our  republican  constitu- 
tions, will  best  determine  whether  the  declaratory  recur- 
rence here  made  to  those  principles  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  unreasonable  and  improper,  or  as  a  vigilant  discharge 
of  an  important  duty.     The  authority  of  constitutions 
over  Governments,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
over  constitutions,  are  truths  which  are  at  all  times  neces- 
9aFf  to  be  kept  in  mind;,  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  more 
<teceisary  than  at  present'* 

Mr.  H«  further  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio 
Xegislature,  in  1830,  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,*  to  prevent  its  estsSilishment  in  that  State. 

**Ilaohid,  by  the  Crmerai  Aasenibly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
That  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Governments  of  the 
ierenJ  States,  which  compose  the  American  Union,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  this  General  As- 
sembly do  recognise  and  approve  the  doctrines  asserted 
^J  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  their 
resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798,  and  Janu- 
aiy,  1800;  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been 
recognised  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  American 
people." 

.  On  this  subject,  the  report  which  precedes  the  resolu- 
tion contuns  the  following  words: 


"  The  States  and  the  people  recog>nised  and  affirmed 
the  doctrines  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  by  effecting  a 
total  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  pardon  of  Calender,  convicted  under  the 
sedition  law,  and  in  the  remittance  of  his  fine,  the  new 
administration  unequivocally  recognised  the  decision  and 
the  authority  bf  the  States  and  of  the  people.  Thus  has 
the  question,  whether  the  federal  courts  are  the  sole  ex- 

Eositors  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
ist  resort,  or  whetiier  the  States,  <<  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge," 
have  an  equal  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  for  them- 
selves, where  their  sovereign  rights  are  involved,  been 
decided  against  the  pretension  of  tiie  federal  judges,  by 
the  people  themselves,  the  true  source  of  legitimate 
power." 

Resolutions  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stated 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Bank,  and  all  cases  involving  po- 
litical rights;  and  against  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, establishing  the  Bank,  in  these  words: 

'^Betolved  further.  That  this*General  Assembly  do  pro- 
test against  the  doctrines  of  the  federal  circuit  coui't, 
sitting  in  this  State,  avowed  and  maintained  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  officers  of  the  State,  upon  account 
of  their  official  acts,  as  being  in  direct  violation  of  the 
eleventh  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Besolveclf  further.  That  this  General  Assembly  do  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  that  the  political  rights  of  the 
separate  States  that  compose  the  American  Union,  and 
their  power  as  sovereign  States,  may  be  settled  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  contrived  between  in- 
dividuals, and  who  are,  no  one  of  them,  parties  direct." 

So  in  his  letter  to  Judge  Johnson,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument <*that  there  must  be  aii  arbiter  somewhere,"  Mr. 
Jefferson  says,  "True;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  must 
be  in  either  party.  The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  people, 
assembled  by  their  deputies  in  convention.  Let  them  de- 
cide to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority  claimed  by 
two  of  their  agencies." 

And,  again:  «  With  respect  to  our  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  (says  Thomas  Jefferson,)  I  do  not  think  their 
reUtions  are  correctly  understood  by  foreigners.  They 
suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter.  This  is  not 
the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  sim- 
ple and  integral  whole.  But  you  may  ask,  if  the  two  de- 
partments should  claim  each  the  same  subject  of  power, 
where  is  the  umpire  td decide  between  them?  In  cases 
of  little  urgency  or  importance,  lhe_  prudence  of  both 
parties  will  keep  tliem  aloof  from  the  questionable  ground; 
but  if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a 
convention  of  the  State  must  be  called  to  ascribe  the 
doubtful  power  to  that  department  which  they  may  think 
best." 

Hear  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions:. 

**  That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by 
sundry  of  the  State  Legislatures,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  the  exclusive  jud|^  of  the  extent  of  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  it,  stop  nothmg  short  of  despotism;  since 
the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  Government, 
and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers. 

"  That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  instrument, 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  judge  of  its  infraction;  and  that  a  nullifica- 
tion by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done 
under  the  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  re- 
medy." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  gone  into  an  argument 
to  prove  that  Congress  can  control  the  federal  courts,  if, 
by  corruption  or  otherwise,  they  should  decide  against  the 
Federal  Government* 
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Mr*  CLAYTON  here  said,  he  used  this  argument  in  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  referred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts,  but  did  not  intend  to 
say  that  Congress  should,  in  any  event,  interpose  with  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr. MILLER  resumed.  He  understood  the  Senator  per> 
fectly,  he  said,  and  concurred  entirely  m  the  position, 
that  Congress  could,  by  its  legislation,  make  the  federal 
courts  speak  what  they  please^  The  question  is  not, 
what  security  the  Federal  Government  nas  against  the 
bias,  the  prejudice,  or  corruption  of  the  federal  courts, 
when  they  incline^  to  State  authority;  but  what  security 
the  States  have  ^against  their  bias  or  corruption?  The 
point  in  debate  is',  where  is  the  conservative  principle  of 
State  rights?  All  admit  the  States  to  have  certain  rights. 
When  we  inquire,  where  is  their  guaranty?  our  adversa- 
ries tell  us  the  Supreme  Court;  and  yet,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  undertakes  to  prove,  and  does  prove,  that  Con- 
gress can  take  care  of  federal  rights  against  the  usurpa- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  federal  courts;  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  who  takes  care  of  State  rights,  when  invaded  by 
these  tribunals.  Those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  St«ite 
rights,  and  yet  leave  those  rights  at  the  mercy  of  the 
party  having  an  interest  to  invade  them,  remind  us  of  the 
Indian  philosopher,  who  supposed  the  globe  rested  on  a 
terrapin;  but  when  asked  ^hat  that  rested  on,  not  know- 
ing, he  could  not  say. 

The  authorities  adverted  to  show  that  Soutli  Carolina 
is  not  an  inventor  of  the  doctrine  we  now  contend  for; 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Union,  in  sustaining  the 
true  principles  of  tha  Jefferson  or  democratic  school.  In 
ibis  faith  she  has  been  a  constant  believer  ever  since  1798, 
with  b\ii  occasional  aberrations,  not  varying  more,  or 
vibrating  further  from  this  creed, than  the  magnetic  needle 
from  the  pole. 

How  these  authorities  referred  to  can  be  said  to  ex- 
clude the  construction  put  on  them  by  South  Carolina,  1 
am  at  a  total  loss  to  conceive.  Human  language  cannot 
be  adapted  more  precisely  to  anV"purpose,  than  these  au- 
thorities to  the  entire  support  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
struction. It  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  the  elaborate 
argument  of  Mr.  Madison  was  intended  only  to  establish 
the  right  of  revolution.  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799  establish,  as  the  true  theory  of  our  Government 
the  one  indicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  hjs  letter  to  Mr. 
Cartwright,  and  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  There  are 
no  two  ways  about  it;  you  cannot  resolve  this  vexed  ques- 
tion into  any  thing  but  what  we  contend  for,  or  what  the 
old  federalists  do.  So  far  as  the  reasoning  of  the  report 
goes,  the  States  have  the  right,  when  they  think  the  com- 
pact violated,  to  put  their  construction  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that,  having  done  so,  the  Federal  Government 
must  rightfully  acquiesce  in  this  construction;  and,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience,  they  must  call  a  convention  of  all  the 
States,  to  settle  tlie  question.  *'  The  right  to  fight"  is  a 
codification  of  international  law,  not  predicated  on  tlie 
reasoning  or  theory  recognised  in  the  above  authorities. 
If  the  principles  of  Virginia  in  1809  underwent  an  ob- 
scuration, as  they  have  been  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  they  have  been  restored  by  the  resolutions 
of  1828;  and,  so  far  as  the  opinions  of  that  State  can  go, 
we  have  her  in  1798  against  herself  in  1809.  When  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  appeals  to  Virginia  authority, 
let  him  abide  bv  the  appeal.  I  cannot  say  altogether 
what  produced  that  impression,  but  the  fact  is,  I  always 
have  considered  the  years  of  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course covering  what  may  be  called  the  dark  era  of  our 
history.  Hence,  1  do  not  give  much  weight  to  the  Vir- 
ginia sentiments  of  1809,  on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme 
Court  being  the  proper  arbiter.  She  did  not  express  the 
sentiments  which,  through  a  current  of  years,  at  various 
and  repeated  times^  she  baa  acknowledged  as  her  settled 


conviction,  viz:  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  arbiter. 
At  that  time,  f  admit,  she  was  found  sleeping  at  her  post, 
and  has  suffered  her  authority  fairly  to  be  quoted  against 
the  then  opinions  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  attempted  to 
prove  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  right  to  notice  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  State  court,  and,  therefore,  that  this  clause  in 
the  ordinance  is  not  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  I  will 
proceed  to  con«der  tlxe  test  oath  clause,  as  it  is  called. 
This  has  been  inveighed  against  both  by  the  Executive  and 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  in  terms 
of  unmerited  reproach.  • 

The  practice  of  requiring  officers  to  support  the  Isw 
of  the  land,  whether  fundamental  or  merely  legislative,  is 
almost  universal.  There  is  not  a  State  ia  the  Union 
which  does  not  make  its  citizens,  when  thej  take  office 
under  the  same,  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  requires  every  officer, 
who  takes  a  commission  from  her,  to  swear  to  support  the 
constitution;  it  forms  a  condition  precedent  to  taking  of- 
fice in  that  State.  If  the  constitution  should  be  altered  or 
changed  according  to  the  terips  thereof,  tlie  supreme 
power  altering  the  constitution  may  make  it  the  duty,  as 
well  of  all  in  office,  as  those  afterwards  appointed,  to  con- 
form to  the  universal  custom  of  swearing  to  support  the 
highest  known  law,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
employ  they  are.  Without  any  express  requisition  in  the 
ordinance  to  that  effect,  the  oath  administered  to  support 
the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  would  incorporate, 
within  the  sanction  thereof,  this  ordinance,  since  it  is  the 
constitution,  abrogating  and  cancelling  every  thing  in  that 
instrument  to  the  contrary  thereof.  The  objection  is  a 
most  novel  and  singular  one,  that  an  officer  has  a  right  to 
take  or  hold  office  without  swearing  to  sustain  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  appointing  him.  It  is  a  most  degrad- 
ing, a  most  humiliating  reflection,  to  impeach  so  far  the 
State  sovereignties,  as  pot  to  allow  them  the  scant  power 
of  determining  on  what  terms  they  shall  employ  and  pay 
their  own  servants.  Here  is  a  great  civil  contest,  found- 
ed on  adverse  views  oT  the  theory  of  our  political  institu- 
tions; and  South  Carolina  does  not  propose  bjr  the  sword 
to  decide  the  question,  but  by  her  civil  institutions.  With 
a  view  to  counteract  the  usurpations  of  the  aecQts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  she  arms  herself  with  sll  her  moral 
strength,  and  calls  into  existence  th.e  most  incontestable 
powers  to  sustain  what  are  the  disputed  ones.  One  of 
these  most  indubitable  powers  is,  to  exact  obedience  of 
her  tivrn  citizens  to  the  supreme  power  of  that  State,  and 
more  particularly  to  require  her  public  officeris  to  reflect 
her  opinions  on  the  contested  questions. 

However  weak  she  may  be  against  the  General  Oor- 
ernment,  ^e  has  the  power  leA  her  to  make  those  who 
feed  upon  her  bounty  either  to  leave  her  service,  or  fulfil 
the  duties  which  she  enjoins.  The  exercise  of  her  high 
sovereign  powers  to  effect  this  purpose  must  depend  on 
her  will;  and  she  must  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity 
which  forces  the  resort  to  powers  deemed  by  others  ar- 
bitrary. Power  roust  be  met  by  power.  We  see  in  the 
physical  system,  when  one  sen^  is  destroyed,  nature  re- 
stores the  defect  often,  by  giving  a  greater  perfection  to 
the  reserved  senses.  Wnen  one  limb  is  amputated,  the 
other  corresponding  is  always  invigorated;  nence,  in  this 
controversy,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  analogies  of  tlie 
providence  of  Heaven,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the  mu- 
tilated limbs  of  our  State  Government  should  be  compen- 
sated, by  infusing  into  the  reserved  ones  great  strength 
and  vigor. 

The  Federal  Government  usurps  the  powen  of  the 
States,  appoints  its  agents  with  a  view  to  sustaun  its  usur- 
pation, and  yet  b  loud  in  complaint  that  South  CaroL'na 
will  not  permit  that  Government  to  plough  with  her  heifer,* 
she  must  consent  to  repose  her  strength  in  the  hands  o( 
faithless  Delilahs,  or  subject  herself  to  the  imputatioD  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  her  own  dtizens. 
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[SsirATx 


Sir,  no  Government  will  consent  to  wage  %  war  with 
ofiicen  in  the  interest  of  the  adyersary .  Could  any  thing 
be  more  stupid  than  to  select,  as  the  coampions  of  a  great 
contest,  men  openly  clamorous  against  the  claims  of 
diose  selecting  them^  Suppose  an  officer  to  desert  his 
standard,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy;  with  what  grace 
would  the  sorerei^  of  the  deserting  officer  receive  his 
spplicatioto  for  rations  and  pay,  while  he  was  most  stren- 
uously fighting  the  batties  of  the  opposite  side? 

Our  State  officers  must  elect  which  party  they  wish  to 
serve,  the  Federal  or  State  Government;  this  oath,  in  the 
mildest  form,  puts  that  election  to  incumbents,  and  re- 
quires all  after  officers  to  take  office  subject  to  ^e  terms 
annexed  to  its  tenure.  He  who  gives  can  most  unques- 
tionably impose  an^  condition  he  pleases;  if  the  donee 
dislikes  the  condition,  let  him  eschew  the  gift.  No  one 
can  serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  our 
&ult  that  the  common  service  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  has  become  incompatible  on  this  point.  Our 
officers  mast  decide  either  to  serve  Grod  or  Mammon;  fol- 
low their  conscience,  or  conform  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the^  are  commissioned  and  paid.  He  must  be  a 
singular  samt  who  subsists  by  regular  draughts  upon  Satan 
for  his  salary. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  sound  princi- 
ples on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  in  the  convention  of  that  State, 
while  considerinp  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  test  oatii 
on  the  subject  or  religious  behef: 

*'  By  the  fiindamental  principle  of  popular  and  elective 
Governments,  all  office  is  in  the  free  g^ift  of  the  people. 
They  may  grant  or  they  may  withhold  it  at  pleasure;  and 
if  it  be  for  them,  and  them  only,  to  decide  whether  they 
will  grant  office,  it  is  for  them  to  decide  also  on  what 
terms  and  on  what  conditions  they  will  grant  it.  Nothing 
is  more  unfounded  than  the  notion  that  any  man  has  a 
right  to  an  dffice.  This  must  depend  on  the  choice  of 
others^  and,  consequently,  upon  the  opinions  of  others  in 
relation  to  his  fitness  and  qualification  for  office." 

Again,  sir:  let  us  see  whether  other  States  do  not  touch 
the  conscience  of  their  officers  upon  as  delicate  points  as 
the  duties  enjoined  by  our  constitutional  law,  the  ordi- 
nance. 

In  Vermont,  the  following  oath  is  exacted  of  all  offi- 
cers: , 

"  Tou  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will  be 
true  to  the  State  of  Vermont;  and  that  you  will  not,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or  thing  injurious  to  the 
constttation  or  Government  thereof,  as  established  by  the 
conveAtioD:    So  help  you  God." 

In  this  constitution,  adopted  after  the  federal  constitution, 
requiring  its  officers  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Vermont  there  is  no  reservation  of  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  United  States:  it  requires  the  positive  and  direct 
allegiance  of  the  officer  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  a  con- 
test with  the  federal  laws.  What  would,  the  State  of 
Vermont  say,  if  her  officers  violated  the  above  oath.' 
Would  it  not  be  an  impeachable  offence?  And  if  they 
were  to  impeach  and  eject  them  from  office,  who  could 
interpose?  That  State  goes  further;  and  makes  her  peo- 
ple, before  they  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage,  take  the 
following  oath: 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  whenever  you 
give  your  vote  or  suffrage  touching  any  matter  that  con- 
cerns the  State  of  Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your 
<nnscience  you  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  best 
good  of  the  same,  as  established  by  the  constitution,  with- 
out fesr  or  favor  with  any  man." 
Here  is  the  test  oatli  of  Massachusetts: 
"I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true 
^«ith  and  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  will  support  the  constitution  tlicreof:    So  help 
*ne  God." 


This  oath  wiH  cover  any  ordinance  or  law  of  that  State. 
I  have  always  conndered  the  people  of  this  State  as  a 
high-minded  people,  bold  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  and  not  slow  to  put  forth  the  decision  of  the  State 
to  the  primaiy  alle^anee  of  her  citizens.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  his  requisition  on 
the  Governor  for  calling  forth  the  militia  during  the  late 
war,  the  Governor  replied,  that  the  militia,  by  the  consti- 
tution; could  only  be  called  out  *■  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 
That  neither  or  these  contingencies  had  occurred  in  his 
opinion;  therefore,  he  would  not  comply.  Here  was  posi- 
tive nullification  of  the  act  of  Congress,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  call  on  the  (governors  for  the  militia, 
when  he  thought  the  contingencies  had  occurred. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  act  of  Governor  Strong: 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  judges,  and  they  all  decid- 
ed that  the  Governor  had  the  right  to  refuse,  if  he  thought 
the  events  had  not  occurred  which  could  alone  support 
the  right  to  call  out  the  militia.    Whatever  censure  may 
be  -cast  on  that  State  for  her  course  during  the  late  war, 
must  be  for  other  matters  than  putting  herself  on  her  re- 
served right  to  construe  the  constitution.     If  she  halted 
and  hesitated  in  her  support  of  the  war,  that  was  another 
matter;  since  no  one    can  deny  but  tiiat  Congress  can 
declare  war;  when  declared,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citi- 
zens to  sustain  such  war  by  all  constitutional  means.    Le- 
gislative enactments  are  often  required  to  be  supported  on 
oath,  by  all  called  on  to  enforce  them,  where  the  vice  is 
a  fashionable  one,  or  public  opinion  discountenances  the 
prosecution,  such  as  gambling  and  duelling.    If  the  oath 
is  prescribed.  State  officers  cannot  be  permitted  to  put 
themselves  upon  their  reserved  rights,  and  put  the  law  at 
defiance.     A  juryman  does  not  swear  to  convict  the  de- 
fendant, as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  strongly  stated 
by  the  gentleman   f^om  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.   Dalies;] 
he  only  swears  to  execute  a  particular  law,  or  find  a  ver- 
dict according  to  law  and  evidence — not  a  veiy  unreason- 
able requirement,  1  submit,  since  it  would  subvert  all 
justice,  if  he  were  not  to  do  so,  without  swearing;  and  a 
juryman  who  would  not  consent  to  find  a  verdict  upon- 
such  premises,  ought  not  to  be  the  agent  of  the  law.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DALiAs].says  he  admits 
the  United  States  Government  is  a  league  among  several 
States,  and  asks  the  <}uestion,  triumphantly,  «  Who  ever 
heard,  that,   among  independent  nations,   a  league  had 
been  broken  with  impunity?"    True,   no  person  ever 
heard  the  ri^ht  of  one  party  to  break  a  league  existing, 
without  the  right  of  the  other  party  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 

In  reply,  I  will  ask,  suppose  tiie  league  broken,  no  mat- 
ter how  wantonly,  who  ever  heard  the  citizens  of  the^  in- 
fracting party  putting  themselves  on  the  league  against 
the  act  of  thejr  Government? 

Take  the  case  of  the  French  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, made  with  a  Government  that  gave  us  help  in 
time  of  need;  nourished  and  supported  us  when  we  were 
in  our  aurelian  state.  We  nullified  that  treaty  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  in  1798.  Uid  our  citizens  have  a  right  to 
inquire  whether  this  was  properly  done  or  not?  Would 
our  judges  put  themselves  on  the  treaty,  and  say,  •*  As 
two  parties  made  the  treaty,  two  parties  must  agree  to 
rescind  before  the  recision  is  gpod  ?  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  routed  that  argument  fully,  in  the  able  view 
he  has  presented.  Take  the  case  of  Maine:  we  have  had 
a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  about  the  boundary;  we  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
made  an  award  which  we  hsd  nbt  confirmed.  Will  any 
one  contend  that  our  judges  can  determine  a  right  by  con- 
sidering that  treaty  ?  Upon  a  writ  of  ejectment,  suppose 
the  line  established  by  the  award  should  be  set  up  to  di- 
vest the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  would  the  court  consid- 
er the  treaty  as  confirmed,  and  the  line  established?  Will 
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they  inquire  whether  the  award  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  submission?  I  will  put  a  still  stronger  case  to  test 
this  question  of  primaiy  allegiance,  impaired  by  external 
obligations.  We  have  a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which,  for 
valtuible  consideration,  we  agreed  to  pay  our  own  citizens 
five  millions  of  dollars.  In  good  faith,  we  must  perform 
this  treaty;  having  the  money  in  the  treasury,  it  is  our 
duty  to  pay  it  to  those  to  whom  Spain  was  bound  to  pay 
it.  Now,  suppose  we  do  not  pay  it;  is  this  ipso  facto  a  re- 
cognition of  war  existing  between  us  and  Spain?  No,  it 
is  ground  of  complaint;  and  if  Spain,  in  the  chivalry  of 
th^  days  of  her  Castilian  honor,  chose  to  declare  war,  be- 
cause we  faithlessly  keep  our  own  citizens  out  of  the  mo- 
ney due  them,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
war  upon  the  very  persons  injured  by  the  omission  of  this 
Government  to  fulfil  the  treaty?  Sir,  they  would  have  to 
draw  the  sword,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  this  Qovem- 
ment,  in  such  a  war.  If  a  citizen  who  is  injured  by  his 
Government  must  sustain  it,  how  much  more  ought  one 
who  is  fed,  and  clothed,  and  pampered  by  its  bounty  ? 
This  idea  of  the  conscience  of  an  officer  of  G<fvemment 
releasing  him  from  the  obligations  due  to  the  Government, 
is  a  subbme  refinement  in  political  morality.  If  tolerated, 
it  'would  make  the  Government  not  only  contemptible  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  would  supersede  the  Gov- 
«ernment  itself,  and  set  its  officers  above  it.  The  States 
having  the  power  only  by  their  reserved  rights  to  appoint 
officers,  if  these  officers  are  paramount  to  the  fundament- 
al law,  they  are  the  State  Govemtnent,  and  the  people 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  strains  of  lugubrious 
eloquence,  pitied  the  Union  party  in  South  Carolina. 
They  were  proscribed,  and,  by  one, fell  swoop,  driven 
from  office.  How  is  the  iact?  The  State,  in  a  great  ef^ 
fort  to  throw  off  a  burden  equally  cumbrous  to  both  par- 
ties, (except  the '  agents  of  the  manufactuners,)  by  the 
exercise  of  her  reserved  rights,  makes  all  her  officers 
swear  to  support  her  constitution  and  fundamental  laws. 
Yet  this  every-day  custom,  deeply  engrafted  into  the  mu- 
nicipal regulations  of  every  State,  is  considered  shocking 
to  every  moral  sense.  In  South  Carolina, 'every  revenue 
officer  suspected  of  favoring  State  laws  was  removed. 
The  gallant  Laval,  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
whose  limbs  were  shattered  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy, 
was  proscribed  and  turned  out. 

W.  E.  Hayne,  the  only  son  of  Col.  Hayne,  of  revolu- 
tionary memory,  was  dismissed— every  other  one,  includ- 
ing patriots  of  the  revolution — to  make  way  for  more 
trustworthy  agents.  You  hear  from  us  not  a  whisper  of 
complaint.  If  tiie  President  has  the  power  under  the 
constitution,  that  is  all  we  consider. 

Under  our  State  constitution,  the  Governor  is  required 
to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed;  but  such  a  po^'^r  was 
never  supposed  to'authorize  removals  from  office.  We 
are  a  peopl^ealqus  of  power,  and  watchful  of  our  liber- 
ty. We  require  the  common  pledge  of  every  Govern- 
ment on  earUi,  that  the  agents  of  the  Government  shall 
sustain  it  or  be  substituted. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  which 
forces  this  recurrence  to  first  principles.  We  have  pro- 
scribed no  man  for  opinion's  sake.  We  desire  to  turn  no 
one  of  our  citizens  oCkt  of  office.  All  we  ask  is,  that  they 
will,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  whom  they  serve, 
not  lend  their  official  sanction  to  the  collection  of  uncon- 
stitutional tribute — yes,  admitted  to  be  so,  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  very  incumbents  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance;  and,  trusting  to  the  justice  and  liberal  spirit 
of  this  Government,  all  incumbents  are  exempted  from 
taking  this  oath,  until  all  hope  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  is 
exhausted . 

Sir,  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  Senator  on  the  golden 
rule  of  ••  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us."    I  can  join  him  in  the  appeal  to  Heaven— 


**  Tesch  me  to  feel  anolber'S  woe. 
To  hide  ihe  faults  I  see: 
l^hnt  mercy  I  to  oihers  show. 
That  mercy  show  lo  me." 

We  1}elieve  the  tariff  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  charity  of  the  Senator  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  him  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  so. 

We  have  sworn  tosupport  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  State,  both  of  which 
oaths  enjoin  us  to  war  with  this  protective  system.  Our 
allegiance  to  the  federal  constitution— our  allegiance  to 
our  own  constitution,  religion  and  law,  make  it  our  duty 
to  obey  the  ordinance;  and  yet  the  Senator,  with  a  Shy- 
lock  grip  upon  the  constitution,  proposes  to  burn  our 
houses,  lay  waste  our  fields,  make  widows  of  our  wives, 
and  orphans  of  our  children. 

We  put  our  citizens  to  the  election  of  surrendering  of- 
fice or  of  supporting  our  law.  He  presents  to  our  citi- 
zens the  alternative  of  giving  up  their  sense  of  duty  or 
their  lives. 

With  a  horrible  reverence  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  Congress,  we  are  doomed  by  the  Senator  not  only 
to  lose  office,  but  liberty,  property,  and  life,  or  bow  down 
and  worship  the  image  which  presumptuous  rulers  have 
erected  in  the  plains  of  Dura. 

Sir,  when  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  marches  his 
troops  upon  a  peaceable  law-abiding  people^  I  trust  be 
will  not  profane  the  banner — the  star-spangled  banner- 
on  which  South  Carolina  shines  in  history  as  bright  as  any 
one  of  the  galaxy. 

Let  him  substitute  the  Asiatic  vulture  for  the  American 
eagle;  the  sun  for  the  stars.  Let  him  erase  the  motto 
e  phtribus  ununif  and  inscribe  parcere  suhjeetis  et  debel- 
lore  auperboa.  Let  the  nullification  stripe,  the  emblem  of 
State  sovereignty,  disappear,  and  the  crimson  sheet  float 
in  the  breeze  over  his  invading  army. 

I  will  not  believe  some  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
were  duly  considered;  being  himself  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  he  has  taken  too  severe  a  view  of  the 
rights  .of  this  Government.  He  has  not  made  any  allow- 
ance for  the  errors,  if  he  will  have  them  so,  of  a  warm- 
hearted, geiyrous,  and  brave  people,  struggling  for  the 
liberty  bequeathed  to  them. 

The  last  clause,  the  subject  of  secession,  has  been  mis- 
understood by  some,  and  misrepresented  by  others.   The 
constitutionality  of  secession,  or  whether  it  shall  be  peace- 
able or  net,  is  not  involved  in  the  principles  laid  down. 
It  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  of  a  belligerent  posture 
by  the  Federal  Government  towards  South  Carolina.     It 
is  not  true  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  to  enforce  the  revenue  law   is  made  the 
condition  upon  which  the  secession  shall  take  place.    The 
exception  is  a  very  broad  one — any  attempt,  [except  by 
the  "civil  institutions"  of  the  country.      This  most  ma- 
terial qualification  has  been  left  out  by  the  President, 
when  adverting  to  this  subject  in  the  proclamation.     I'he 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Wilkivs,]  when  read- 
ing;' the  ordinance,  and  commenting  on  it,  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  and  left  out  this  material  con- 
dition and  qualification  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  tariff  laws  also.     In  the  report  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator,  I  see  I  am  made  to  ask  the 
reading  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  con- 
dition is  put  in  as  if  read  by  the  Senator,  before  I  asked 
the  further  reading.    ^Now,  the  fact  is,  the  Senator  read 
the  clause  up  to  the  words  *'  null  and  void,"  and  there 
stopped,  when  I  requested  him  to  read  on  the  following 
words,  "  otherwise  than  by  the  civil  institutions  of  tbe 
country."    I  am  certain  the  honorable  Senator  did  not 
intend  to  make  an  impression  different  from  what  he  con- 
sidered the  fair  inference  from  the  clause:  he  adverted 
to  it  merely  to  correct  the  report     He  had  been  misun- 
derstood upon  anothor  matter  by  the  reporters:  when  be 
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explained  the  meaning  of  the  vord  traverse,  be  believed 
the  Senate  had  fully  comprehended  his  explanations;  but 
for  fear  they  did  not,  he  would  merely  say,  that  he  un- 
«  derstood  the  wo  d  traverse,  in  the  aet  referred  to,  as 
meaning  a  right  arbitrarily  to  postpone  the  trial — the  first 
court,  without  cause  shown  in  denying  the  right  to  tra- 
Tcrse,  the  right  to  plea^l  not  guilty,  to  continue,  upon 
affidavit  or  good  cause,  were  not  denied;  it  was,  in  cri- 
minal proce^lings,  analagous  to  an  imparlance  in  civil. 

But  to  return.    This  latter  clause  is  considered  another 
vtoUtioa  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
only  the  declaration  of  a  purpose,  and  not  the  execution 
of  one.     There  is  nothing  to  be  considered  but  the  ab- 
stractions contained  therein.    He  said,  itpon  the  general 
right  to  secede,  he  would  only  state  what  his  opinions 
were;  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  would  determine 
for  themselves.   He  did  not  think,  as  a  political  principle, 
the  Federal  Government  could  recognise  this  right,  sim- 
ply because  no  Government,  unless  it  is  so  agreed  upon  in 
its  constitution,  can  recognise  that  which  may  If  aa  to  its 
own  dissolution.     Social  compacts,  from  their  nature, 
imply  a  perpetuity;   political  compacts,  such    as    our 
federal  system,  do  so  likewise.     The  cottstitution  con- 
tains stipulations  of  a  binding  character  to  associate,  but 
none  to  secede.     Even  admitting  the  most  indubitable 
and  extensive  sovereignty  to  be  recognised  as  belonging 
to  the  States,  still  the  Federal  Grovernment  could  not 
admit  the  right  of  the  States  to  secede.    Yet  if  a  State 
shall  be  constrained  under  any  circumstances,  which  I 
trust  may  never  occur,  to  discuss  this  question,  whether 
the  circumstances  upon  which  she  places  her  rights  will 
justify  her,  must  of  course  be  for  her  consideration,  not 
mine.     I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  state  of  facts  in  which 
secession  would  not  follow  a  state  of  things  making  it  im- 
material to  inquire  whether  it  is   peaceable  or  revolu- 
tionary.   There  are  many  things  which  Government  can- 
not formally  admit,"  which  necessity  forces  it  to  acquiesce 
in;  thus,  for  instance,  the  absolute  unqualified  right  to 
emigrate  cannot  be  admitted  by  Government,  since  the 
admission  of  this  right  might  operate  exceedingly  harsh 
on  the  residue  of  the  community,  if  pushed  to  extremity; 
although  the  Government  may  have  the  right  to  guard 
a^^ainst  its  own  dissolution,  or  an  unjust  withdrawal  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  common  burdens,  yet,  still,  this  would 
be  an  arbitrary  power,  and  must  be  recurred  to  only  in 
the  very  last  resort.  To  arrest  a  citizen  and  confine  him, 
because  he  proposes  to  emig^te,  would  in  most  cases 
involve  the  Government  in  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  the  detention  would  compensate  for.     A  father  can- 
not admit  the  right  of  a  daughter  to  marry  without  his 
consent;  yet,  if  she  does  marry,  he  must  submit,  and  make 
the   most  of  the  new  relationship  of  his  child.     So  of 
suicides  no  Govennment  can  admit  the  right  of  any  one 
to  take  his  own  life;  yet,  if  he  will  destroy  himself,  you 
cannot  punish  him. 

I  consider  that  a  State  has  the  same  right  to  secede 
that  a  citizen  baa  to  emigrate.    It  Is,  in  fact,  only  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  doing  the  same  thing.     Every  citizen  of  a 
State  may  emigrate,  and  thus  destroy  the  State;  in  that 
event,  the  United  States  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
•oil.     The  Federal  Government  cannot,  in  the  abstract, 
^dmit  of  secession;  nor  can  a  State  admit  in  the  abstract 
tbe  right  of  emieration,  unless  covenanted  for,  as  in  Con- 
necticut.    Yet  if  a  State  will  secede,  and  a  citizen  will 
tmigrate,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  such  arbitrary  power,  as  will  shock  the  moral 
^Qse  of  a  people  accustomed  to  live  in  a  free  Govern- 
ment.     To  make  war  on  a  State  to  keep  her  in  the 
.^Qion,  would  be  but  the  extennon  of  the  right  of  hang- 
V^gamanto  prevent  his  emigration.    The  States  must 
^eep  their  citizens  by  wise  and  liberal  policy,  whole- 
f^ine  and  benevolent  laws;  and  the  United  States  must 
*eep  ihc  States  from  seceding  in  the  same  way.    The 
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use  of  force  may  show  the  tyrant,  but  cannot  prevent  the 
act. 

After  all,  this  ordinance  can  be  considered  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease  entry,  and  ouster,  to  try  title  with  the 
manufacturers. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  our  ordinance  does 
not,  in  any  one  instance,  violate  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Penn^lvania  [Mr.  Dailas]  has 
urged  many  other  constitutional  objections  to  this  ordi- 
nance. It  violates  the  rieht  of  impartial  trial  by  jury,  he 
says.  This  I  have  already  noticed,  to  show'  with  what 
facility  restraints  introduced  in  the  amendments  to  the 
federal  constitution  are  made  to  applv  to  the  States, 
when  they  were  intended  only  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  provision  in  our  own  constitution  is,  that  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  had  as  heretofore,  referring  to  existing 
laws.  There  is  nothing  in  existing  laws  which  would 
prevent  the  Legislature  even  extending  the  right  of  a 
jury  to  find  a  general  verdict  according  to  the  law  as 
well  as  the  facts.  The  true  answer  is,  Uie  constitution 
of  th»  United  States  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  this 
subject,  and  the  State  constitution  can  be  altered  by  the 
act  of  the  convention.  Our  constitution  provides  two 
ways  for  amendments:  one  is  by  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  two  succeeding  Legislatures.  It  provides  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention  by  two-thirds  or  one  Legis- 
lature. It  has  not  said  they  shall  have  the  power  to  alter 
the  constitution;  that  was  not  thought  necessary.  Its 
framers  understood  too  well  the  theory  of  our  popular 
Government  to  instruct  the  sovereigfns,  when  they  should 
be  assembled,  what  they  should  do.  The  Senator  [Mr. 
Dallas]  had,  throughout  his  whole  argument,  shown 
that  he  took  his  meridian  from  the  central  Government. 
He  has  shown  that  former  professional  bias  followed  him; 
he  could  only  look  at  one  side  of  this  subject,  and  that 
was  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government.  When  he  admit- 
ted the  analogy  between  our  political  system  and  the  solar 
one,  he  ssud  consolidation  and  confederation  were  the 
attractive  and  repulsive  principles  which  kept  the  planets 
in  their  orbits.  The  whole  fallacy  or  opposite  argument 
is  embraced  in  this  illustration.  The  gentleman's  op- 
posite (qualities  consist  in  the  compound  of  two  central 
tendencies.  *Hi8  meat  is  ham  ana  bacon;  his  drink  is 
wine  and  the  juice  of  the  grape.  If  lie  will  permit,  I  will 
furnish  him  with  the  true  combination,  which  will  sustain 
the  perpetual  revolution  of  our  orbits  around  the  central 
Government.  It  is  consolidation  and  nullification;  one  is 
the  centripetal,  the  other  the  centrifugal  tendency.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  Senator  [Mr.  Dallas]  of  the  two 
knights  who  quarreled  about  the  color  of  silk;  one  main- 
tained that  it  was  white,  the  other  black;  and  they  grew 
so  warm,  that  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  tuHma 
ratio,  when  the  hermit  interposed,  and  showed  them  they 
were  both  right  and  both  wrong;  that  it  was  changeable 
silk,  and  both  colors  were  reflected.  Now  for  the  point 
and  moral  in  the  fable:  will  the  Senator  tell  us  which 
knight  ought  to  have  surrendered  his  opinion,  if  the  her- 
mit had  not  interposed?  That  is  the  question.  Ought 
the^  not  to  have  consented  that  each  Lsnould  peaceably 
maintain  his  own  opinion?  Would  the  Senator  have 
either  chevalier  to  give  up  that  he  was  wrong,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  opposite  party  ? 

Again:  I  will  illustrate  my  opinion  by  staUng  a  plain 
proposition.  A  and  B  agree  together  that  B  shall  build 
a  house  for  A,  for  so  much  money,  say  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  the  best  materiab;.  with  a  covenant  that  if  a  dis- 
pute arose  about  the  qualitv  of  the  materials,  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  C;  and  further,  if  any  variations  were 
made  in  the  plan,  B  should  be  compensated  pro  rata  the 
specified  agreement;  but  no  one  is  appointed  to  settle, 
in  the  latter  case,  a  oontested  point.    Well,  B  proposes 
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to  put  up  inferior  materials;  A  objects!  The  casus  fcR- 
deria  has  occtirred;  yet  will  it  be  contended,  in  the  case 
where  the  referee  was  to  settle  the  matter,  that  B  should 
summon  the  workmen,  and  put  up  the  inferior  materials 
by  force  ?  This  would  be  the  case  of  the  present  bill. 
You  do  not  propose  to  let  your  referee  decide  the  mfitter, 
but  propose,  in  tl^e  first  instance,  to  apply  force. 

Ag^in:  Suppose  a  question  arises  on  the  latter  part 
of  the  a^eement,  Where  no  umpire  is  appointed;  has 
C  any  right  to  thrust  himself  in,  to  decide  the^  casus 
omissus? 

Mr.  M.  said,  the  chairman  [Mr,  Wilkiits]  had  referred 
to  his  vote  on  the  bill  in  1818,  to  increase  the  duty  on 
hammered  or  unrolled  iron$  he  had  the  printed  speech 
before  him,  and  should  proceed  to  correct  some  of  the 
facts,  and  explain  others.  Every  thing  he  had  to  remark 
on  this  subject  should  be  done  with  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  whom  he  regarded  as 
benevolent  and  liberal  in  his  opinions.  The  charge  of 
inconsistency  had  been  heretofore  made  on  him  for  the 
same  vote.  He  did  not  admit  the  fact  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  charge;  but,  suppose  there  was,  upon 
what  principle  could  it  be  contended,  that  a  politician 
had  not  a  right  to  change  his  opinion  ^  When  God  made 
man,  he  at  ^first  pronounced  him  good;  afterwards  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  pronounced  him  evil.  Was  St. 
Paulless  worthy  as  a  christian,  because  he  at  first  perse- 
cuted  the  followers  of  Christ.^  We  prove  ourselves  ra- 
tional  beings,  fulfilling  our  moral  destiny,  when  we  sur- 
render  wrong  opinions,  and  close  with  the  right  ones; 
none  could  expect  to  reach  heaven,  but  by  changing  his 
opinions.  The  Senator  does  not  regard  the^vote  given 
by  me  in  1818  as  wrong;  no,  he  acknowledges  that  1  ren- 
dered hi»  State  a  service.  1  should  have  lived  to  little 
purpose,  if,  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  I  had  not  changed 
my  opinions  on  many  subjects.  The  past  opinions  of  a 
politician  are  matters  of  history;  his  present  are  those  the 
public  have  a  right  to  inquire  after.  No  lawyer  ever 
quotes  the  cast-off  opinions  of  the  judge,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  against  well-considered  subsequent  ones; 
the  principal  virtue  in  consistency  is  to  be  always  right, 
not  always  wrong.  The  Senator  from  Maine  had  read  us  a 
homily  on  his  consistency,  and  the  inconsistency  of  all 
others.  He  thanks  his  stars  that  he  is  not  like  other  men. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  1  believe  he  always 
does  what  he  thinks  right,  and  from  the  most  liberal  sen- 
timents. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  motives,  if  men  act 
correctly.  Yet  still  one  may  seem  very  good,  when  he  is 
very  bad;  perjury  may  be  committed  by  swearing  to  the 
truth,  and  a  politician  may  be  inconsistent  the  most  when 
most  consistent  he  seems,  at  one  time  acting  pro  lumore, 
at  another  causd  lucri.  I  should  not  have  noticed  the 
pleasantry  of  the  Senator,  in  commendation  of  his  own 
consistency,  but  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  his 
argument,  and  replying  to  his  wit.  We  had  been  told 
the  fact,  that  the  fate  dormant  partner  of  the  firm  of  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Maine  had  gone  over  to 
tlie  nuHifiers.  Il  would  be-seen  that,  tlius  far,  tlie  Senator 
recognises  tlie  right  of  secession.  If  the  fact  be  true,  as 
stated,  that  tlie  nuUifiers  have  received  this  accession,  it 
is  evidence  that  their  cause  is  not  without  hope.  Old 
fasliions,  in  the  progress  of  time,  ar^  resumed.  It  is  a 
long  Une'that  has  no  turn.  It  it  well  known  that  this  old 
gentleman  has  an  instinct  for  the  majority  as  strong  as  any 
one  on  this  floor,  not  excepting  either  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  or  from  Tennessee. 

[Mr.  HOLMES  here  asked  leave  to  explain,  but  Mr. 
M.  &.\id,  pleasantly,  he  must  be  excused  for  refusing;  the 
Senator  was  so  skilful  in  explanations,  he  would  rather 
they  tthould  come  in  their  due  season.]  But,  to  the  ques- 
tion— my  vote  in  1818.  The  printed  speech  is  so  erro- 
neous, I  must  content  myself  with  stating  what  were  the 


facts,  ail  of  which  will  appear  by  the  journal  now  before 
me.    I  was  not  in  Congress  in  1816,  when  the  tariff  was 
passed.     On  the  proposition  to  increase  the  duty  on  ham- 
mered iron,'in  1818,  it  appeared,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
and  the  facts  are  verified  by  the  journal,  that  the  duty  on 
this  article  was  reported,  in  the  general  adjustment  of 
the  duties  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  by  the  Com 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman,) 
in  1816,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  cwt.  on  unrolled 'iron 
or  hammered  iron.    Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  some 
person,  over  anxious  for  iron,  moved  to  increase  the  duty 
on  this  unrolled  iron  much  higher;  upori  which  the  House, 
in  one  of  those  freaks  which  often  occur,  punished  the 
mover  by  striking  the  duty  down  to  forty-five  cents;  the 
application  was,  m  1818,  to  restore  the  rate  proposed  in 
1816,  as  establishing  the  just  proportion  between  this  and 
other  articles.     Sir,  with  the  most  perfect  sense  of  justice 
and  disinterestedness,  I  voted  to  do,  in  1818,  what  seem- 
ed to  be  the  opinion  of  many  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
1816.    I  had  no  desire  to  see  the  iron  interest  depressed 
below  all  others;  neither  myself,  nor  any  of  my  constitu- 
ents, had  any  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
I  gave  a  liberal  and  independent  vote  in  aid  of  the  old 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  raising  the  duty  from 
forty  cents  per  cwt.  to  seventy-five  cents.     It  will  be  re- 
marked, that  iron  was  selling  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
per  cwt.,  which  would  resolve  the  specific  duty  into  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  about  sixteen  per  cent.     The  country 
was  tlien  Just  out  of  a  war,  with  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  debt  to  pay.     Our  staple  (cotton)  at  the  South 
selling  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.     I  took  the  act 
of  1816  as  the  basis  of  revenue.  What  protection  it  might 
afford  as  incidental,  I  was  very  willing  should  be  extend- 
ed.    During  the  same  session,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
act  to  extend  the  time  when  cotton  £^ods  should  come 
down  to  twenty  per  cent,  was  passed;  against  this  I  voted, 
in  a  ver}'  small  minority.  I  voted,  also,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  salt,  setting  myself  against  breaking  in  upon  the  ar- 
rangement made  for  revenue,   and  the  gradual  letting 
down  the  manufactures  of  cotton  to  the  revenue  point. 
Take  up  the  act  of  1816  and  the  act  of  1832,  and  the  most 
marked  difference  will  be  seen.    In  1816,  all  the  unpro- 
tected articles  were  subjected  to  duties,  averaging  pretty 
fairly  with  the  protected  ones.     Take  the  duties  of  1816 
as  the  basis,  and  let  the  ten  millions  for  the  sinking  fund 
be  dispensed  with,  and  reduce  the  duties  protected,  and 
I  will  give  my  hearty  assent  to  such  a  bill  now.     But  let 
us  see  what  this  same  hammered  iron  was  fixed  at  in  1832; 
ninetv  cents  per  cwt.     It  is  now  contended,  says  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  '*  that  a  duty  of  eighteen  dollars 
upon  the  same  article,  two  dollars  below  his  own  propo- 
sition, as  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1832,  is  so  onerous,  op- 
pressive, and  tyrannical,  that  the  whole  country  is  to  be 
involved  in  civil  war."    I  cannot  perceive  how  seventy- 
five  cents  per  cwt.  can  be  made  more  than  ninety  cents 
per  cwt. ;  there  are  g^eat  mistakes  in  the  gentleman's 
figures. 

In  1818,  we  have  seen,  the  change  of  the  specific  duty 
into  an  ad  valorem  duty,  would  have  been  about  »xteen 
per  cent. ;  the  change  of  the  specific  duty,  in  1832,  into 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  would  amount  to  about  eighty  per 
cent.,  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  Now,  the  strange  incon- 
sistency consists  in  the  voting  for  a  duty  equal  to  sixteen 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  hammered  iron,  in  1816,  and  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  a  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1832  on  this  article. 

Now,  upon  this  statement,  which  gives  the  whole  truth* 
what  do  the  facts  amount  to?  In  1818,  when  we  were  in 
debt  one  hundred  millions,  or  more,  with  our  staple  pros- 
perous beyond  all  example,  I  voted  against  breaking  into 
the  arrangement  made,  to  give  three  years  to  the  cotton 
manufactures  to  come  down,  and  to  place  iron  where  the 
act  of  1816  ought  to  have  placed  it,  thereby  cstablisliing- 
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an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  sixteen  per  cent.;  and  be- 
'  cause  I  oppose,  as  an  outrageous  infraction  upon  every 
promion  of  the  bill  of  1816,  the  act  of  1832,  wherein  iron 
IS  established  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  it  is  said  I  am  inconsistent.  Now,  if  there 
be  aDy  virtue  in  consistency,  in  resistance  to  the  protect- 
ire  system,  I  think,  upon  the  facts,  I  am  entitled  to  the 
benefit;  and  there  is  a  total  failure  to  establish  the  strange 
inconsisteney.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  the 
report  made  of  the  Senator's  speech  has  not  stated  the 
case  on  the  record  correctly;  nor  would  1  have  cause  to 
wince  in  this  matter,  if  inconsistency  were  a  crime. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wilkiks]  has 
said  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  harsh  beyond  any 
things  in  feudal  times.  The  Senator  will  find,  by  recur- 
ring to  feudal  history,  much  harsher  proceedings  than  any 
Ihing*  in  our  law.  He  might  have  found  the  trial  for 
witcncrafty  where  the  prisoner  was  tried  by  throwing  her 
into  the  water;  if  sl^e  sunk  or  drowned,  she  was  innocent; 
if  she  floated,  she  was  bung  for  her  sorcery.  This  was 
much  harsher  than  any  thing  in  our  laws,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  present  bill.  A  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  two  Governments,  stands 
no  chance  to  escape.  If  he  take  sides  with  the  State,  he  is 
to  be  punished  by  the  Federal  Government;  if  he  join  the 
federal  party,  the  State  will  punish. 

Sir,  tfie  proceedings  b^  which  the  Pope  was  ousted  of 
municipal  jurisdiction  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our 
proceedings,  but  they  were  much  harsher.  The  papal 
authority  began  to  extend  itself  rapidly  in  the  municipal 
regulations  of  England,  when  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
fioc  it  to  ecolesiastical  aflairs.  He  had  compelled  a  cow- 
ardly and  degenerate  monarch  to  surrender  his  crown, 
and  then  leased  it  back  to  him  at  so  many  marks.  When 
a  king  of  more  character  mounted  the  throne,  he  check- 
ed these  usurpations  and  intrusions  of  a  foreign  potentate 
^  into  his  territorial  kingdom,  by  making  his  subjects  to 
F  aw  ear  not  to  Uke  leases  from  the  Pope;  and,  finally,  by 
withdrawing  the  protection  of  the  law  from  all  who  had 
any  communication  with  the  Pope  in  temporal  matters. 
This  checked  the  evil,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  fa- 
mous bills  of  premunlre,  by  which'  Uie  English  people 
were  relieved  from  tribute  to  the  Pope,  by  the  nullifica- 
tion of  Peter's  pence. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation,  makes  a  charge 
against  the  leaders  in  South  Carolina.  Let  me  say,  the 
President  has  had  as  much  agency  as  any  one  man  in  es- 
tablishing the  present  politics  of  tliat  State.  He  w^is 
considered  a  politician  of  the  republican  Jeflersonian  or- 
der. The  Jeffersonian  doctrine  covers  all  sort  of  nulli- 
fication. When  tlie  people  of  South  Carolina  began  to 
discuss  the  remedy  for  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, they  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes:  one  class  believed  that  nullification  was  not  only 
the  true  theor}'  of  the  Government,  but  that  the  Federal 
C'Overnment  would  admit  it  to  be  so,  so  far  as  to  call  a 
convention,  or  eflect  a  reform;  a  second  class,  which  be- 
lieved that' nullification  was  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
tlie  Government,  but  were  doubtful  whether  the  Federal 
Government  would  consent  to  a  convention,  or  any  thing 
else  but  a  direct  enforcenftnt  of  the  law ;  and  a  third  class 
believed  it  a  downright  positive  heresy,  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced in  any  form;  this  was  Uie  state  of  parties  when 
the  President  came  into  power.  Tlie  Georeia  contro- 
versy, which  was  about  being  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
late  President,  received,  throughout  the  support  of  the 
Executive.  In  a  reply  to  the  call  made  concemuig  the 
execution  of  the  Indian  intercourse  law,  made  in  1831, 
the  President  says  "hehas  no  power,  under  the  consti- 
tution, to  prevent  the  State  of  Georgia  from  extending 
J»«r  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  land  within  her  limits." 
* '  To  maintain  tlie  contrary  doctrine,  and  to  require  the 
President  to  enforce  it  by  employment  of  military  force. 


would  be  to  place  in  his  hands  a  power  to  make  war 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country — a  power  which  should  be  placed  in  the  liands  of 
no  individual."  ^ 

In  the  face  of  a  writ  of  error,  Georgia  hung  Tassels;  > 
thus  treating  with  contempt  the  process  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  in  despite  of 
the  alleged  supremacy  of  that  court.  This  act  or  State 
rights  remained  unrebuked  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  never  instituted  any  proceeding  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  process.  Agsun:  the  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  a  decree  in  favor  of  certain,  misuon- 
aries,  who,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  took  pro- 
tection under  federal  laws.  When  a  solemn  and  final  de- 
cision was  pronounced,  and  Georgia  refused  to  obey  the 
decree  of  that  court,  no  reproof  for  her  refractory  spirit 
was  heard;  on  the  contrary,  a  learned  review  of  the  deci- 
sion came  out,  attributed  to  Executive  countenance  and 
favor.  This  was  not  all .  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  question  coming  up  before  the  people, 
what  shall  be  done?  no  one  scarcely,  who  considered  the 
States  as  having  any  rights,  thought  the  last  tariflf  any  im- 
provement of  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  South;  the 
remedy  was  pressed  again,  with  the  bank  veto  version  of 
the  constitution,  which  the  Senator  from  MassachusetU 
understood  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  did,  when,  in 
his  Worcester  speech,  he  said,  any  one  that  could  put  two 
ideas  together  could  make  it  nothing  more  than  nullifi- 
cation in  its  most  enlarged,  and,  as  he  thought,  disastrous 
form.  The  President,  in  that  veto  message,  laid  down 
the  correct  principles  of  our  Governnoent,  when  he  said 
each  co-ordinate  branch  must  answer  for  itself,  and  its  own 
reading  of  the  constitution.  Now,  as  the  States  are  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  our  political  Government,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  have  some  rights,  the  position  that  each 
swore  to  support  the  constitution  as  understood  by  them- 
selves would  extend  to  the  State  authorities,  and  they 
would  have  the  right  to  expound  the  constitution  as  they 
understood  it.  Hence  the  President,  who  was  the  medium 
alone  through  which  any  forpe  could  reach  South  Caro- 
lina, not  only  furnished  his  opinions  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  resist  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  had  ^iven 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  States,  as  co-ordinates,  mi^ht, 
according  to  their  oatlis,  expound  the  federal  constitution. 
The  most  timid  and  wavering  disciple  of  the  Jeffersonian 
creed  could  scarcely  hesitate,  when  such  was  the  source 
through  which  all  the  force  could  reach  them.  ^ 

Undei:  these  auspices,  the  canvass  was  carried  on  last 
summer  for  a  convention  to  nullify.  This  required  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses;  one-half  of  the  Senate  were  in, 
only  one-half  to  elect.  Sixteen  Senators  would  prevent 
a  convention,  and  the  contest  was  closo  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 1  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  if  the  President  had 
published  his  opinion  of  the  duty  he  should  feel  under  to 
enforce  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  last  summer, 
instead  of  permitting  an  inference  to  be  deduced  that  he 
would  not,  no  convention  or  nullifieation  would  be  in 
force  in  South  Carolina  at  this  time;  a  difi*erent  issue  would 
have  been  tendered.  Georgia,  in  her  contest,  was  a  great 
way  ahead;  she  was  thought  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  State  rights.  Sir,  I  shall  say  nothing  as  to  the  motive 
from  which  her  position  has  been  changed,  nor  the  means 
used  to  eflfecl  it.  My  object  is  to  show  that  we  followed 
the  President's  theoretical  opinion,  and  his  practical  one 
also,  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  after  every  step  had  been  taken  by  South  Caro- 
lina, comes  the  President's  exposition  of  his  opinions, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  recant  their  proceedings,  re- 
trace their  steps,  and  snatch  from  their  archives  this  dis- 
organizing edict. 

I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the 
President.  When  a  public  functionary  must  act,  he  is 
not  a  volunteer;  nor  can  be  escape  from  the  responsibility 
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of  censure  from  some  quarter;  common  justice  and  chari- 
ty re(][uire  that  we  should  attribute  correct  motives,  and 
a  desire  to  escape  from  his  position,  by  doing  what  is 
right.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  President  had  no  legal 
rig:ht  to  issue  this  proclamation  as  an  official  act.  Had  his 
opinions,  heretofore  expressed,  been  consonant  with  it,  it 
would,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been  necessar}' .  It 
is  a  principle  of  equity,  that  when  one  is  silent,  and  rights 
spring  up  under  that  silence  which  it  would  be  unjust  to 
take  away,  the  party  who  ought  to  have  spoken  is  not 
afterwards  to  set  up  his  rights.  Sir,  so  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  concerned,  the  pnnciples  in  that  paper  are  not 
only  ex  past  f ado,  but  subversive  of  the  constitution  and 
the  various  expositions  given  thereof  by  himself,  and 
should  have  prevented  the  President  from  denouncing  his 
followers,  in  the  paper,  for  the  first  time  furnishing  the 
proof  that  he  haa  abandoned  his  own  principles.  He 
should  have  spai*ed  his  followers  of  the  school  of  Jeffer- 
son from  reproach  and  charge  qf  intended  disunion.  I 
regret,  therefore,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty, 
as  un<lerstood  by  himself,  he  should  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  such  harsh  terms  of  the  leaders,  as  he 
has  designated  certain  individuals,  as  well  as  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  people. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  every  stage  of  this  controversy,  the 
United  States  have  done  the  first  wrong;  they  first  passed 
the  unconstitutional  tariflr,when  it  was  proposed  to  try  tlie 
validity  of  that  matter  judicially.  As  we  are  now  in  the 
federal  court,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  permit 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  to  an  impartial  jury  trial; 
but  the  man,  who,  as  early  as  1820, 1  believe,  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Charleston,  stood  alone  the  advocate  of  tlie 
tariff  as  a  constitutional  as  well  as  a  political  measure,  was 
the  judge.  He  was  committed  in  aavance  upon  the  trial. 
This  «ame  judge  refused  to  let  it  be  given  in  evidence 
what  the  bond  was  given  for,  under  the  plea  of  non  est 
fadum,  against  the  established  rule  that  you  may  show  any 
thing  under  the  general  issue,  which,  if  true,  would  make 
the  bond  void.  Now,  if  the  bond  was  ^ven  for  a  tax 
which  the  Government  had  no  right  to  impose,  it  was 
clearly  void.  This  was  a  question  of  fiict.  What  was 
the  consideration  of  the  bond?  The  political  security  re- 
served by  the  jury  trial  against  the  encroachment  and 
usurpations  of  Government  were  entrenched  upon .  Sup- 
pose a  special  plea  put  in,  and  demurrer  and  rejoinder,  the 
court  could  not  have  seen  on  the  record  that  the  tariff 
was  to  protect  the  manu&cturers. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says,  they  have  always 
.been  ready  to  recite  that  the  tax  was  levied  for  protection; 
this  title  was  refused  expressly  in  1828  and  1832. 

I  believe  it  could  be  well  established  that  the  military 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  preceded 
the  precautionary  suggestions  made  by  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  his  message. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  call  out  the  militia  is  bottomed  upon  the  concentra- 
tion and  use  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  to 
coerce  submission  of  our  judicial  officers  to  the  collector. 
But  the  Sehator  from  Pennsylvania  says,  we  have  violated 
the  constitution  in  keeping  a  standing  army.  Not  so. 
We  have  no  military  force  embodied  except  a  municipal 
guard  in  Charleston,  authorized  and  kept  up  ever  since 
the  insurrectionary  movement  of  Denmark Vozey,  in  1821 
or  1822.  Yet  the  Federal,  Government  has  now  a  large 
naval  and  military  force  in  or  near  Charleston,  and  that 
fair  city  is  in  daily  peril  of  being  assailed  as  the  citadel  of 
a  common  enemy;  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  town  sacked 
by  the  regular  army;  friend  and  foe  involved  in  one 
common  fate,  and  subject  to  the  common  ruin  of  regular 
war. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  been  desirous  of  noticing  some  of 
the  most  exceptionable  doctrnies  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation.    His  health  and  time*  would  not  permit  him  to 


notice  them.     They  were  so  numerous,  and  the  medium 
through   which  our  proceedings  had  been  reflected  so 
distorted,  that  it  required  much  time  to  correct  and  re- 
fute them;  he  would  notice  one  or  two  as  a  specimen — a 
question  of  law,  and  a  criticism  on  the  late  Governor's 
message.     The  President  had  said  that  the  posse  comUatus 
could  not  be  considered  a  peaceable  remedy,  and  bad 
given  a  history  of  the  early  character  of  tliis  branch  of  the 
common  law,  to  prove  that  it  was  military jn  its  character, 
and  repudiates  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  barbarous  and 
feudal  time.     It  was  necessary  to  stamp  the  character  of 
the  sheriff's  power  with  the  military  character,  before  a 
resort  could  be  had  to  the  military  power  on  the  other 
side.     This  right  of  the  sheriff  is  essentially  civil  in  its 
nature,  and,  without  it,  the  most  disastrous  results  inust 
ensue  in  the  execution  of  the  State  laws.    It  consists  sam- 
ply  in  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  make  deputies  at  his 
will;  every  person  summoned  to  assist  the  sheriff  is  a* 
peace  officer.     I  will  state  a  case  or  two  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  necessity  of  {his  power.     A  ^ntleman  of 
some  property  and  credit  was  about  to  emigrate,  whilst 
he  had  a  note  outstanding;  and  tlie  creditor  not  being 
willing  to  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  without  secu- 
rity, sued  out  a  writ  of  ne  exeat;  the  man  being  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  arrest  and  suit  before  the  note  was  due, 
consented  to  go  to  jail  or  with  the  sheriff  reluctantly,  and, 
after  getting  some  distance,  he  got  off  his  horse  and  said 
he  would  not  resist  him,  but  he  would  lie  down,  and  the 
sheriff  must  literally  carry  him,  or  he  would  not  go.  How 
was  the  sheriff  to  act  under  these  circumstances?     The 
old  common  law  has  told  him  that  he  must  gather  de;>uties 
enough  to  take   peaceably  the  debtor  to  jail;  this,  of 
course,  he  did;  since,  if  he  had  let  him  go,  he  would  have 
been  chargeable  with  the  debt.     This  would  have  been  as 
barbarous  as  to  call  upon  bystanders  to  help  him  peace- 
ably to  do  his  duty. 

Now,  what  does  the  opposite  party  propose  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ihe  posse?    It  is  powder  and  ball.     They  would 
say  to  the  sheriff  when  his  prisoner  refused  to  proceed 
further.  Draw  your  pistol,  put  it  to  his  temple  and  blow 
out  his  brains.    Without  the  posse,  this  must  be  the  result. 
Again :  A  man  is  convicted  of  murder.     On  the  day  of 
execution,. he  had  procured  arms;  and  when  the  sheriff 
went  to  bring  him  out  for  execution,  he  presented  his 
arms,  and  put  the  sheriff  at  defiance.  How  was  the  9heriff 
to  act?    Not  kill  in  turn.     No,  assemble  the  oosse,  which 
he  did;  deluged  his  insurgent  prisoner  with  water  until 
he  destroyed  his  powder,  and  then  they  proceeded  and 
carried  him  peaceably  to  the  gallows.     It  would  be  mur- 
der in  the  sheriff  to  kill,  except  to  save  his  own  life.    He 
must  use  the  peaceable  means  provided,  time  out  of  mind, 
to  execute  the  law.     There  is  no  military  quality  about  it. 
The  law  has  furnished  the  sheriff  and  posse  for   the 
judge,  not  the  Executive,  to  carry  into  effect  his  judg- 
ments. 

"  The  State  might  have  proposed  the  call  for  a  general 
convention  to  the  other  States;  and  Congress,  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  concurred,  must  have  called  it . 
But  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that,  *  on  a  review  by  Congress,  and  ^tbe 
functionaries  of  the  General  C^pvemment,  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,'  such  a  convention  will  be  accorded 
to  them,  must  have  known  that  neither  Congress  nw  aoy 
functionary  of  the  General  Government  has  authority  to 
call  such  a  convention,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another 
instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly 
hurried  on;  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that 
a  constitutional  remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused,  l' 
the  I*egislature  of  South  Carolina  'anxiously  desire'  » 
general  convention  to  consider  their  complaint8,why  have 
I  they  not  made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  constitu- 
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tion  points  out?    The  uwertion  that  they   <  earnestly  seek 
it,'  is  completely  negatived  by  the  omission." 

The  Premdent  here  suppose^  that  the  late  Governor 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  constitution,  that  he  did  not  know 
who  were  to  call  a  convention;  and,  from  want  of  correct- 
ness in  one  particular,  he  infers  similar  errors  in  hastening 
the  cimi.  Now,  who  are  the  functionaries  referred  tor 
He  does  not  mean  Congress;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
repeated  the  same  idea.  What  is  a  functionary }  That 
which  performs  an  office  or  duty.  Now,  are  not  the  State 
Governments  the  functionaries  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  to  eall  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion? They  are  the  agents  for  that  purpose.  It  seems 
the  legislature  has,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Governor,  performed  its  functions  so  far  as  to  ask 
for  a  convention. 

Again:  *'  At  this  annual  period  of  our  assembling,  it 
becomes  us  to  review  the  occurrences^  of  the  last  ^ear, 
connected  with  our  domestic  concerns,  if  not  with  a 
minute  scrutiny,  at  least  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  grati- 
tude to  the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events.  These 
tributes  of  our  grateful  acknowledgment  are  due  for  the 
various  and  multiplied  blessings  He  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  our  people.  Abundant  harvests  in  every 
quarter  of  our  State  have  crowned  the  exertions  of  our 
agricultural  labors;  health,  almost  beyond  former  prece- 
dent, has  blessed  our  homes,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the 
frightful  ravages  of  that  new  and  terrible  pestilence  which 
has  elsewhere  made  such  portentous  havoc  in  a  larg^ 
portion  of  the  human  family.  Nor  have  we  less  reason 
for  thankfulness  in  surveying  our  social  condition.  If  a 
political  excitement,  connected  with  the  public  liberty  of 
the  country,  has  stimulated  the  public  mmd  to  a  degree 
of  fervor  and  vig^r  beyond  all  former  example,  this  very 
excitement  has  furnished  the  consoling  exponent  of  our 
fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  inestimable  blessing;  for, 
in  spite  of  a  painful  exasperation  of  public  feeling,  social 
order  has  been  preserveJi  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  has 
been  supreme." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Governor's  message,  upon 
which  the  following  strong  inference  of  great  exaggera- 
tions of  the  evils  of  the  tariff  system,  here,  is  the  com- 
mentary: 

*'  That  this  system,  thus  pursued,  has  resulted  in  no 
such  oppression  upon  South  Carolina,  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  solemn  and  official  declaration  of  the  late 
Chief  Magistrate  of  that  State  in  his  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature. In  that  he  says,  tliat  '  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
year,  in  connexion  with  our  domestic  concerns,  are  to  be 
reviewed  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  human  events;  that  tributes  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  are  due  for  the  various  and  multiplied 
blessings  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people; 
that  abundant  harvesti  in  every  Quarter  of  the  State  have 
crowned  the  exertions  of  agricultural  labor;  that  health, 
almost  beyond  former  precedent,  has  blessed  our  homes; 
and  that  there  is  not  less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  sur- 
veying our  social  condition.'  It  would,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  oppression,  where,  in  the  social  condition 
of  a  people,  there  was  equal  cause  of  thankfulness  as 
for  abundanf  harvests,  and  varied  and  multiplied  blessings 
with  which  a  kind  Providence  had  favored  them." 

I  submit  whether  judgment  could  fiiirly  be  entered  up 
against  South  Carolina,  upon  the  admission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

There  is  certainly  ground  to  complain  that,  when  our 
words  are  brought  up  in  judgment  against  us,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  be  beard  through  the  whole  sentence.  This 
quotation  of  the  Governor's  message  would  make  us  con- 
tending for  our  extreme  rights  as  mere  amateurs.  Sir« 
there  were  points  of  controversy  between  these  two  pub- 
He  officers  and  the  two  Governments,  of  more  moment 
than  to  raise  a  question  whether  we  had  a  right  to  thank 


God  for  his  mercies,  and  congratulate  ourselves  as  a  social 
people  that  our  throats  were  not  yet  cut,  except  upon 
the  condition  that  judgment  should  be  entered  upon  this 
confession,  that  we  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition, 
and  mere  amateur  malcontents. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  propositions  presented 
for  the  grave  consideration  of  this  body,  springing  out  of 
the  position  of  South  Carolina,  or  rather  three  remedies 
proposed:  the  1st,  To  adjust  the  taxes  &iriy,  and  modify 
the  tariff  with  this  view.  2d,  To  call  a  convention.  3d, 
To  declare  war.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
alternative. 

I  had  intended  to  comment  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  simply  stating  the  posi- 
tions. Other  gentlemen  have  discussed  them.  I  will 
only  remark  that  the  precedents  referred  to  are  laws  re- 
quiring the  use  of  force  without  the  body  of  any  State, 
and  wmch  in  one  instance  the  President  refused  to  enter, 
because  it  was  at  war  with  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
the  firsjt  principles  of  liberty;  I  mean  the  Indian  inter- 
course law  in  the  case  of  Georgia. 

The  bill  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  confers  the  war 
power  on  the  President. — 1st  and  8th  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  subjects  a  citizen  to  punishment  when  he  has  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  by  seizing  his  property,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  pay  cash  duties. — 5th  article  of  amend- 
ment. 

It  violates  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State,  so  far 
as  to  give  a  preference  to  other  ports. — 9th  section. 

It  deprives  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  of  the  same 
rights  as  citizens  of  other  States. — 5th  section. 

It  places  the  military  of  the  United  States  above  the 
civil  authority  of  a  State. 

It  confers  on  tlie  President  legislative  powers  to  shut 
up  the  port  of  Charleston. 

It  gives  federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  which  do 
not  arise  under  the  laws  and  constitution. — 2d  section,  3d 
article. 

It  subjects,  without  trial  or  process  of  law,  citizens  to 
be  arrested  and  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

It  punishes  the  n-eedem  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  consider  the  Legislature 
of  a  State  as  a  mob,  and,  by  issuing  his  proclamation,  to 
disperse  them  by  foi*ce. 

It  imposes  cruel  and  unjust  fines,  and  indirectly  forfeits 
the  office  of  State  officers,  who  must  obey  their  own  laws, 
or  be  disfranchised. 

It  substitutes  armed  force  for  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  country.  It  makes  a  district  court  an  appellate  court 
over  the  State  courts,  as  to  habeas  corpus* 

It  compels  persons  to  prosecute  suits  in  the  federal 
courts,  where  the  court  must  oii\y  nonsuit  the  party  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  or  take  jurisdiction  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  defendant  not  warranted  by  law;  thereby  making 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  cburt  to  depend  on  the'error  or 
wickedness  of  all  defendants. 

I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  a  State  has  a  right  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution; 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
violate  no  provision  of  the  constitution;  that  the  means 
resorted  to  to  protect  her  reserved  rights  are  for  her  judg- 
ment alone;  thft,  strong  as  they  appear,  they  are  war- 
ranted by  the  usurpations  of  this  Government;  that  the 
questions  presented  to  the  descendants  of  a  glorious  an- 
cestry, are  liberty  or  slavery;  the  constitution  with  the 
Union,  or  the  Union  without  a  constitution;  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  secede,  except  this  Government  treats  us 
as  a  public  enemy,  and.  drives  us  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  halter  and  the  bayonet;  that  you 
have  the  physical  right,  not  the  moral  one,  to  pass  the  bill 
now  under  consideration;  tliat  it  is  the  assertion  of  your 
rights  by  force  against  an  organized  Government,  and  is. 
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therefore  war;  that,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  the  Government,  in  derogation  of 
the  theory  of  federalism  itself,  you  substitute  force  for 
law,  the  sword  for  the  ermine;  that  the  sacred  princi- 
ples of  justice  require  you  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  re- 
lieve  a  patriotic  and  a  suffering'  people  from  poverty  and 
oppression. 

Knowing  as  I  do  (and  which  is  too  well  attested  by  the 
events  of  the  day  for  any  honorable  Senator  to  be  igpio- 
rant  of)  that  a  deep  and  settled  sense  of  discontent  per- 
vades the  g^eat  mass  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina; 
that  the  sober,  calm,  patriotic  population  of  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  revolt 
at  this  system  of  protection,  as  an  invasion  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  deep  solicitude 
that  this  bill,  in  its  present  offensive  form,  tpay  not  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  present  Congress. 

I  shall  not  run  any  parallel  between  this  controversy 
and  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  doctrine  upon  which 
we  rest  our  rights  do  not  involve  such  principles.  Sir,  I 
regret  that  suspicions  of  the  personal  hatred  of  the  Presi- 
dent towards  the  people  of  South  Carolina  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  public  authorities,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  arm  in  protection  of  their  personal  rights,  as  well 
as  in  defence  of  their  fundamental  laws. 

Sir,  placing  myself  in  a  purely  selfish  position,  there 
is  no  honorable  Senator  who  has  higher  motives  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  I  have  nothing 
to  gain,  every  thing  to  lose  by  civil  commotion. 

If  the  first  clause  of  this  bill  is  retiuned  and  passed,  I 
have  substantial,  well-grounded  fears  of  the  consequences. 
The  exception  in  the  last  clause  in  the  ordinance  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this  bill  will 
make  a  case  without  the  exception.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  Senator,  supposes  that  both 
or  either  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina  on  this 
floor  hold  that  State  in  the  palm  of  their  hands,  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  Non  nostrum  tantaseomponere  Hies.  The 
political  power  of  that  State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  intel- 
ligent and  independent  pUnters,  who  think  for  them- 
selves, and  act  accordingly.  What  course  will  be  taken 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  omission  to  modify  the 
tariff,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  From  an  article  in  the 
leading  paper  at  tlie  capital  of  that  State,  one  exercising 
much  influence,  and  reflecting  a  respectable  portion  of 
public  opinion,  it  seems  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  interference  of  Virginia,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  that 
writer.  This  article,  although  written  with  great  ability, 
1  am  sure  docs  injustice  to  the  motives  of  our  elder  and 
much  respected  sister.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  motive 
of  benevolence,  justice,  and  prudence,  urge  us  to  abstain 
from  rash  or  unskilful  legislation.  Who  will  try  the 
strength  of  the  diamond  by  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  ^ 
To  that  impertinent  curiosity  3vhich  wishes  to  test  the 
virtue  of  the  Union,  I  would  refer  to  the  fate  of  Anselmo. 
Believe  me,  sir,  the  experiment  is  a  useless,  and  may 
prove  a  fatal  one. 

I  fear  interested  and  malevolent  persons  have  lent  them- 
selves to  the  basest  and  most  profligate  purposes,  in  mis- 
representing both  the  President  and  the  dominant  party 
in  South  Carolina  to  each  other.  I  know  that  a  very 
strong  conviction  prevails  that  the  Chief  V^gistrate  mixes 
up  personal  with  public  considerations  on  this  topic;  that 
he  seeks  to  indulge  in  the  passion  of  revenge,  and  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  public  men  of  that 
State.  And  I  know,  moreover,  tliat  before  this  shall 
happen,  a  generous  and  spirited  population  will  come  to 
their  rescue.  The  people  will  not  permit  their  public 
functionaries,  acting  under  their  command,  and  clothed 
with  the  panoply  of  their  power,  to  be  led  like  criminals 
to  the  charnel-house.  Betore  this  will  take  place,  many 
a  brave  man  will  perish.  What  Senator  can  desire  to  see 
the  States  pass  under  the  yokef    How  long  since  this 


body  has  surrendered  their  independence  to  the  high  be- 
hests of  the  Executive?  Balfour  and  Rawdon  have  not 
contended,  in  the  pages  of  history,  for  the  honor  uf  the 
execution  of  Hayne.  If  blood  and  carnage  flow  from 
this  bill,  The  Senate,  in  after  times,  will  not  be  emulous  of 
the  share  they  had  in  passing  it. 

Sir,  I  do  not  deny  the  power  to  pass  such  a  bill.  Cain 
had  the  power  to  kill  his  brother.  Elizabeth  had  the 
power  to  take  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  The 
regicide  court  had  the  power  to  overrule  the  plea  to  its 
jurisdiction,  by  Charles  the  First.  Bonaparte  had  the 
power  to  poison  his  prisoners  at  Jaffa.  The  question  I 
make  is,  as  to  your  right — moral  right^-by  force,  to  com- 
pel the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  disobey  their  oatlis 
and  violate  their  most  sacred  obligations  to  their  State 
Government. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  bill  be  passed,  what  rights  are 
left  to  South  Carolina?  She  has  the  right  to  slink  from 
her  position,  and,  like  a  thievish  slave,  submit  to  the  lash 
of  a  master.  Nay,  she  has  the  further  right  left  her — that 
right  which  Lucretia  liad,  after  she  was  dishonored.  She 
has  the  right  left  her,  which  Virginius  had,  after  the  de- 
cree was  pronounced  which  made  his  daughter  a  slave . 
She  has  the  right  which  Leonidas  had,  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Persian  army  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae. 
She  has  the  right  to  resist  unconstitutional  taxation,  as  her 
fathers  did;  and 'she  has  the  reserved  right,  which  no 
Government  can  take  away,  nor  tyranny  destroy-^the 
glorious  right  to  live  free  or  die. 

Mr.  WILKINS  moved  the  following  amendments  to 
the  bill,  which  were  severally  agreed  to: 

In  1st  section,  line  4,  strike  out  "unlawful  threats 
and  menaces;"  and  after  the  word  "  thereof,"  in  line  28, 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

In  section  2d,  line  13,  insert  "revenue"  before  the 
word  "  law,"  so  as  to  read  "  under  the  authority  of  any  re- 
venue law."  Amendments  to  correspond  with  this  were 
made  informally  in  the  other  sections. 

In  the  5th  section,  line,  4,  strike  out  "  one  of  the  dis- 
trict judges,"  and  insert  "any  judge  of  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court."    In  line  18,  strike  out  "  resist  and." 

Add  a  new  section  to  the  bill,  providing  that  the  act 
shall  remain  in  force  until  tlie  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  no  longer. 

Fill  blanks  in  section  7,  with  "1000,"  and  "two 
months." 

Mr.  FORSYTH  then  moved  to  strike  outtlie  od  section, 
as  follows: 

"  Sec.  3.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  any  case 
where  suit  or  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court 
of  any  State  against  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
other  person,  fur  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  under 
the  laws  of  the  Ignited  States,  or  under  color  thereof,  or 
fur  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority,  or  title  set  up  or 
claimed  by  such  ofKcer,  or  other  person,  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant 
in  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before  trial,  upon 
a  petition  to  said  court  setting  forth  the  nature  of  said 
suit,  or  prosecution,  and  verif}'ing  the  said  petition  by 
affidavit,  (which  said  petition  and  affidavit  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  said  court  or  to  the  clerk  thereof,  or  left  at  the 
office  of  the  said  clerk,)  to  remove  the  said  suit  or  prose- 
cution to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  then 
next  to  be  holden  in  the  district  where  the  said  suit,  or 
prosecution,  is  commenced;  and,  thereupon,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  State  court  to  stay  all  further  proceed- 
ings therein;  and  the  said  suit,  or  prosecution,  upon  pre- 
sentment of  said  petition,  or  affidavit,  on  leaving  tne  same 
as  aforcskid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  removed 
into  tlie  said  circuit  court;  and  any  further  procedings, 
trial,  or  judgment  therein,  in  the  said  State  court,  shall 
be  wholly  null  and  void;  and  on  proof  being  made  to  the 
said  circuit  court  of  the  presentment  of  lajd  petition  and 
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tfiidavity  or  of  the  leaTing*  the  sune  u  aforesaid,  the  said 
circuit  court  shall  have  authority  to  entertain  jurisdiction 
of  said  suit,  or  prosecutioij^  and  to  proceed  therein,  and 
to  hear,  try,  and  determine  the  same,  in  like  manner  as 
if  the  same  had  been  originally  cognisable  and  instituted 
in  such  circuit  court.  And  all  attachments  made,  and  all 
bail  and  other  security  fpven  upon  such  suit,  or  prose- 
cution, shall  be  and  continue  in  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  suit,  or  prosecution,  had  proceeded  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  in  the  State  court.  And  if,  upon 
the  removal  of  any  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  it  shall  be 
msde  to  appear  to  the  said  circuit  court  that  no  copy  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  therein  in  the  State  court 
GUI  be  obtained,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  circuit  court  to 
allow  and  require  the  plaintiflT  to  proceed  de  nofvoj  and  to 
file  a  declaration  of  his  cause  of  action;  and  the  parties 
may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  originally  brought 
in  said  circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding, 
judgment  of  nonpros,  may  be  rendered  against  the  plain- 
tiif,  with  costs  for  the  defendant." 

Mr.  FORSYTH  was  aware,  he  said,  that  there  was  a 
precedent  for  the  provisions  of  this  section;  but  he  ob« 
jected  to  them  as  injurious  and  unnecessary  in  application 
to  the  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina.  If  Carolina  per- 
sisted in  her  course,  the  case  in  her  courts  must  go  on, 
and  both  the  State  and  federal  courts  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed ex  parte.  No  cause  can  be  fairly  tried  when  both 
of  the  parties  are  not  heard.  Conflicting  judgments  will 
be  rendered  by  the  courts  at  an  early  day,  one  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  marshal,  and  the  other  by  the  sheriff.  All 
the  parties  will  be  put  to  great  cost  and  trouble.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court  was  sufficiently 
well  secured  in  other  respects  by  the  bill,  (t  would  be 
better,  he  thought,  for  the  officers  to  carry  the  cause, 
first,  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  and  then  appeal  to 
the  federal  courti  if  he  do  not  obtain  justice. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  thought  this  the  most  imporUnt  pro- 
▼ision  of  the  whole  bill,  as  respects  the  protection  of  the 
federal  officers.  After  the  case  had  been  decided  in  the 
courts  of  South  Carolina,  there  could  be  no  writ  of  error 
of  the  case  tried.  It  would  be  impossible  to  g^et  any  thing 
like  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  where  the  jurors  are  sworn  to 
support  the  ordinance;  and  the  writ  of  error  would  only 
go  on  the  law  of  the  case.  We  give  a  chance  to  the  officer 
to  defend  himself  where  the  authoi:ity  of  the  law  was  re- 
cognised .  If  the  judgments  of  the  State  court  conflicted 
with  those  of  the  federal  court,  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
must  be  tried.  There  was  a  stronger  reason  now  in  favor 
of  those  provisions  than  there  was  for  a  stronger  law  than 
this  which  was  created  during  the  existence  of  the  non-in- 
tercourse and  embargo  acts.  He  hoped  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  reconsider  the  motion. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  this  section  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and,  by  the  amendment  just  adopted,  was  appli- 
ed to  the  revenue  laws  only.  The  committee  thought 
this  would  be  a  less  offensive  mode  of  protecting  the  of- 
ficers of  Uie  Government  than  to  take  an  appeal  from  the 
solemn  judgment  of  the  highest  State  tribunal,  which 
last  course  had  been  particularly  oflensive  to  some  States 
of  the  Union.  The  only  question  was,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  risk  a  collision  between  the  federal  and  State 
courts,  or  leave  the  officers  at  the  mercy  of  the  State 
tribunals,  framed  as  they  are.  If  the  State  resisted  the 
judgment  of  the  federal  courts,  unpleasant  consequences 
must  result;  but  if  the  State  courts  are  so  organized  that 
an  impartial  jury  trial  is  out  of  tlie  question,  he  saw  no 
propriety  in  leavmg  the  officers  whom  we  employ  at  their 
mercy.  An  appeal  after  decision  by  a  State  court  would 
be  inefiectual.  '  Even  to  ask  leave  to  appeal  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Rather  than  ex- 
pose a  party  to  this  penalty,  or  to  tlie  unlimited  punish- 
ment fur  contempt  of  court,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction. 


Mr.  GRUNDY  sud,  that  in  the  prosecutions  and  suits 
against  the  officers,  many  other  questions  might  arise 
than  those  which  are  contemplated.  But  the  whole  case 
would  be  shut  out  from  the  Supreme  Court  when  the  ap- 
peal was  made.  That  a  collitton  might  arise  between 
the  two  jurisdictions,  was  no  argument  against  the  mea- 
sure; for,  if  a  collision  must  come,  it  might  as  well  come 
in  this  as  in  any  other  form. 

Adjourned. 

TvxsniT,  FxBBiriBT  13. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

I  yesterday,  sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties 
on  imports.     I,  at  the  same  time,  added  that  I  should, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  is  founded.    I  owe,  sir, 
an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  this  course  of  action,  be- 
cause, although  strictly  parliamentary,  it  is   nevertheless 
out  of  the  usual  practice  of  this  body;  but  it  is  a  course 
which  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  deem  to  be  justified  by 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject.    I  rise,  sir,  on  this 
occasion,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  nature,  by 
no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects;  but  ex- 
clusively in  obedience  to  a  sense^of  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  my  country.    I  trust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anti- 
cipate on  my  part  any  ambitious  display  of  such  humble 
powers  as  I  may  possess.     It  is  sincerely  my  purpose  to 
present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement  of  facts 
connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall  have  the  honor 
to  propose,  and  with  the  condition  of  the  country.  When 
I  survey,  sir,  the  whole  face  of  our  countr}*,  I  behold  all 
around  me  evidences  of  the  most  gratifying  prosperity — a 
prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a  cloud  upon 
it,  were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
exist  g^eat  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if 
they  can  possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad 
scheme  of  legislation  adapted.to  all  interests,  and  regard- 
ing the  feelings  of  all  sections,  ought  to  be  quieted;  and, 
leading  to  which  object,  any  measure  ought  to  be  well 
received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws  which 
I  am  now  about  to  submit,  I  have  two  ^eat  objects  in 
view.  My  first  object  looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  express  the  opinion,  formed  afler  the  most  deli- 
berate reflection,  and  on  a  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tariff 
stands  in  imminent  danger.  If  it  should  even  be  preserv- 
ed during  this  session,  it  must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By 
what  circumstances,  and  through  what  causes,  has  arisen 
the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of  our  counti-y, 
I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are  who 
may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has  re- 
ceived upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of 
concurrent  causes,  the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger;  and  if  the  system  can  be  preserved  be^rond 
the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  means  not  now  within 
the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  policy,  sir, 
would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed. 
When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involv- 
ed,  to  the  number  of  individuals  interested,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  art 
which  having  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this 
Government,  I  cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  all  those  interests.  History  can 
produce  no  parallel  to  the  extant  of  the  mischief  which 

would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.     The  repeal  of 
ithe  edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
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it.  That  condemned  to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great 
number  of  persons .  The  most  respectable  portion  of  the 
population  of  France  were  condemned  to  exile  and  ruin 
by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden  re- 
peal of  the  tarifT  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction 
on  the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil, 
in  my  opinion,  equal  to  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  such  a  catastrophe. 

What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide 
the  people  of  this  great  country?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
sud  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  tariflT,  that  it  un- 
justly taxes  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  pandyzes  their 
mdustry;  that  it  is  to  be  a  perpetual  operation;  that 
there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system,  which,  right  or  wrong, 
is  to  be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is 
the  just  complaint,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
IS  vacillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there  is  no  stability 
in  our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fairly 
opened,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open 
a  new  set.  Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment, 
another  is  passed.  Before  the  present  law  has  gone 
into  operation,  before  it  is  yet  nine  months  old,  passed  as 
it  was  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  deliberation, 
the  fruit  of  nine  months'  labor,  before  we  loiow  any  thing 
of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  before  it  commences 
its  operations,  we  are  reauired  to  repeal  it.  On  one  side 
we  are  urged  to  repeal  a  system  which' is  fraught  with 
ruin;  un  the  other  side,  the  check  now  imposed  on  en- 
terprise, and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  been  thrown,  render  all  prudent  men  desirous,  look- 
ing ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  things,  on  the 
stability  of  which  they  may  have  reason  to  count.  Such 
is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  on  tiie  other. 
I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principle  of  mutual  accom- 
modation, to  satisfy,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  both  parties; 
to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation;  and  at  some 
distant  day,  but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved,  to 
bring  down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard 
for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long  contended.  The 
basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modification-,  is  one  of 
time;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  1  am  about 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  are  founded  on  this 
basis.  I  propose  to  g^ve  protection  to  our  manufactured 
articles,  adequate  protection,  for  a  length  of  time,  which, 
compared  with  the  length  of  human  Bfe,  is  very  long,  but 
which  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  discretion 
of  eveiy  wise  and  parental  system  of  government;  secur- 
ing the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a 
gradual  reduction  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  propos- 
ing to  reduce  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard 
for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so  long  con- 
tended. I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  before  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  true  character  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  read  the  fint  section  of  the  bill. 
According  to  this  section,  he  said,  it  would  be  perceived 
that  it  was  proposed  to  come  down  to  the  revenue  stand- 
ard at  the  end  of  little  more  than  nine  years  and  a  half, 
giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manufactures,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  adequate,  durinp^  the  intermediate  time. 
Mr.  C.  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and 
showed,  by  various  illustrations,  how  they  would  operate. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  at  creat 
length  upon  the  second  section  of  the  bill.  It  would  be 
recollected,  he  said,  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
with  the  view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  Southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  low  priced  woollens,  (those  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  consumption  of  slaves  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  persons,)  were  Uken  out  of  the  general  class 
of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to 
five  per  cent.     It  would  be  also  recollected  that  at  that 


time  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  had  sud  that  this  con- 
cession was  of  no  consequence,  and  they  did  not  care  for 
it;  and  he  believed  that  they  did  not  now  consider  it  of 
any  greater  importance.  As,  therefore,  it  had  failed  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken  out  of  the  common 
class,  he  thought  it  ou^ht  to  be  brou|;fat  back  again,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  tiie  other  descriptions  of  woollens, 
and  maoe  subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  pro- 
posed by  this  section. 

Having  next  read  through  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  C.  said,  that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years, 
this  section  laid  down  a  rule  by  which  the  duties  were  to 
be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until  otherwise  di- 
rected, and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  Government  in  1842,  a  rule  was  thus  pro- 
vided for  the^rate  of  duties  thereafter:  Congress  bema^, 
in  the  mean  time,  authorized  to  adopt  any  other  rule 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  country  or  its  financial  con- 
dition might  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  proposed,  15  or  17  per  cent,  of  du- 
ty was  sufficient,  or  85  per  cent,  should  be  found  neces- 
sary, to  produce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  Government,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those  rates,  or  any  other, 
fromr  being  fixed  upon;  whilst  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
was  introduced  to  giiard  against  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  make  tiie  requisite  provision  in  due  sea- 
son. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C.  said»  contained  also  an- 
other clause,  suggested  by  that  spirit  of  harmony  and 
conciliation  which  he  prayed  might  preside  over  the 
councils  of  the  Union  at  this  trying  moment.    It  provided 
(what  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
have  so  long  anxiously  required  for  their  security^  that 
duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready  money;  and  we  shall  thus 
^et  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system  into  which  an 
inroad  was  made  in  regjard  to  woollens,  b^  the  act  of  the 
last  session.     This  iiection  further  contained  a  proviso, 
that  nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  iJiould  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  freest  exercise -of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  any  amount  of  duties,  in  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out  between  this  country  and  any  foreign  Power. 
.  Mr.  C.  having  then  read  the  fourth  section  or  the  bill, 
said  that  one  of  the  considerations  strongly  urged  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  having  an 
overflowing  revenue;   and  this    apprehension  was  the 
ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective  po- 
licy of  the  country.     The  section  which  he  had  read,  Mr. 
C.  said,  was  an  effort  to  guard  ag^nst  this  evil,  by  reliev- 
ing altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  the  articles  of  im- 
port now  subject  to  it.     Some  of  these,  he  said,  would, 
under  the  present  rate  of  dut^  upon  them,  produce  a 
considerable  revenue;  the  article  of  silks  alone  would 
probably  yield  half  a  million  of  doUan  per  annum.     If  it 
were  possible  to  'pacify  present  dissensions,  and  let  things 
take  their  course,  he  believed  that  no  difficulty  need  be 
apprehended.    If,  said  he,  the  bill  which  this  body  ]>a9s- 
ed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  has  again  passed  at 
this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  become  a  law, 
and  the  g^radual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  first  section  pf  this  bill,  we 
shall  have  settled  two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  this  country — ^that  of  the  tariff, 
of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of  internal  improve- 
ment also.     For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplus  reve- 
nue, that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year  1843, 
to  the  completion  of  (he  works  of  internal  improvement 
already  commenced;  and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all 
funds  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement  should  be 
placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  l|nd  bill,  to  which  be  ~ 
nad  already  referred. 
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It  was  not  his  object,  Mr.  C .  said,  in  referring  to  that 
mcasare  In  connexion  with  that  which  he  was  about  to 
propose,  to  consider  them  as  united  in  tiheir  fate,  being 
desirous,  partial  as  he  might  be  to  both,  that  each  should 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  If  this  section 
of  the  bill,  adding  to  the  number  of  free  articles,  should 
become  law,  along  with  the  reduction  of  duties  proposed 
by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  was  by  no  means  sure 
tliat  we  should  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  all.  He  had 
been  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  arrived  at  the 
Gonplunon  that  we  should  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all, 
though  he  admitted  that  such  a  conclusion  could  be  ar- 
rived at  in  no  other  way.  But  what  was  this  process? 
Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist;  the  amount  which  they 
produce  is  known;  the  Secretary,  proposing  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  duty,  supposes  that  the  duties  will  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  du* 
ty.  Now,  Mr.  C.  said,  no  calculation  could  be  more  un- 
certain than  that.  Though,  perhaps,  the  best  that  the 
Secretary  could  have  made,  it  was  still  all  uncertaint)is 
dependent  upon  the  winds  and  the  waves,  on  the  muta- 
tions of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  opera- 
tions. If  there  was  any  truth  in  political  economy,  it 
could  not  be  that  the  result  would  agree  with  the  predic- 
tion; for  we  are  instructed  by  all  experience  that  the  con- 
sumption of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
that  the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  de- 
sign to  any  one;  but,  if  it  had  been  so  intended,  no 
scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  tariff  could  have  been  more 
artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes  than  that  which 
thus  calculated  the  revenue,  and,  in  addition,  assumed  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government  every  year  would  be 
so  much,  &c.  Could  any  one  here  say  what  the  future 
expenditure  of  the  Government  would  be  f  In  this  young, 
greats  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  will  be 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government  even  a  year  hence, 
much  less  what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years 
hence?  Vet  it  had  been  estimated,  on  assumed  amounts, 
founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure, that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so  many 
millions  a  year! 

Mr.  C.  asked  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  returned 
to  the  examination  of  articles,  in  the  fourth  section,  which 
were  proposed  to  be  lefl  free  of  duty.  The  duties  on 
these  articles,  he  said,  now  varied  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  but  low  as  they  were,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  which  they  produced  was  considerable.  By 
the  bill  of  the  last  session,  the  duty  on  French  silks  was 
fixed  at  five  per  cent.,  and  that  on  Chinese  silks  at  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  proposed,  the  duty 
on  French  silks  was  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving  the 
other  untouched .  He  would  frankly  state  wh^  he  made 
this  distinction.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire 
with  him  to  see  our  commerce  with  France  increased. 
France,  though  not  so  large  a  customer  in  the  great  sta- 
ples of  our  country*  as  Great  Britain,  was  a  great  growing 
customer.  He  had  been  much  struck  witn  a  fact  going 
to  prove  this,  which  accidentally  came  to  his  knowledge 
the  other  day;  which  was,  that  within  the  short  period  of 
fourteen  years,  the  amount  of  consumption  in  France,  of 
the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton,had  been  tripled .  Ag^n, 
it  was  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  lower 
grades  of  quality  could  not  sustain  a  competition  with 
the  Chinese,  without  some  discrimination  of  tiiis  sort.  He 
had  understood,  also,  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  ar- 
ticle at  the  last  session  had  been  very  much  complained 
of  on  the  part  of  France;  and,  considering  all  the  circum-' 
stances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments,  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  to  make  this 
discrimination  in  uivor  of  the  French  product.     If  the 
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Senate  should  think  differently,  he  should  be  content.  If, 
indeed,  they  should  think  proper  to  strike  out  this  section 
altogether,  he  should  cheerfully  submit  to  their  decision. 
Afler  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  C. 
said,  he  would  now  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  would  be  made  to  the  bill.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  act  was  prospective;  that  it  bound  our 
successors;  and  that  we  had  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.. 
It  was  true  that  the  act  was  prospective,  and  so  was  almost 
every  act  which  we  ever  passed;  but  we  could  repeal  it 
the  next  day.  It  was  the  established  usage  to  give  idl  acts 
a  prospective  operation.  In  every  tariff  law  there  were 
some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  immediately,  and 
others  at  a  future  time.  Each  Congress  legislated  ac- 
cording to  their  own  views  of  propriety;  their  acts  did  not 
bind  their  successors,  but  created  a  species  of  public 
faith  which  would  not  rashly  be  broken.  But,  if  this  bill 
should  go  into  operation,  as  he  hoped,  even  against  hope, 
that  it  might,  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  adhered 
to  by  all  parties.  There  was  but  one  contingency  which 
would  render  a  change  necessary,  and  that  was  the  inter- 
vention of  a  war,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The 
hands  of  Congress  were  lef^  untied  in  this  event,  and  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  mode  of  taxation 
which  they  might  propose.  But,  if  we  suppose  peace 
to  continue,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  disturbing  the 
arrang^ement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  motive  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to 
the  bill,  bjr  the  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  (of  whom 
he  held  himself  to  be  one,  for  his  mind  was  immutably 
fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,)  that  it  abandoned  the  power 
of  protection.  But,  he  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  not  an 
abandonment  of  it;  for  the  power  was  in  the  constitution 
according  to  our  theory;  was  put  there  by  its  framers, 
and  could  only  be  dislodged  by  the  people.  After  the 
year  1842,  the  bill  provided  that  the  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  certain  mode.  There  were  four  modes  by 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  could  be  protected: 
First,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles. 
That  was  totally  unattempted  by  the  bill;  but  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  to  exert  the 
power  whenever  they  wished.  Second,  ^he  imposition 
of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference  to  any 
object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a  large  public  deb^ 
in  1816,  the  duties  yielded  thirty-seven  millions,  and  paid 
so  much  more  of  the  public  debt;  and  subsequently,  they 
yielded  but  eight  or  ten  millions,  and  paid  so  much  less  of 
the  debt.  Sometimes  we  had  to  trench  on  the  sinking 
fund.  -  Now,  we  had  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  surplus 
revenue,  and  no  motive  for  coi^nuing  the  duties.  No 
man  can  look  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say  that 
we  can  carry  on  this  system,  with  accumulating  revenue, 
and  no  practicable  way  of  expending  it. '  The  third  mode 
was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  resolution  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which,  in  fact,  ulti- 
mately formed  the  bans  of  the  act  which  finally  passed 
both  Houses.  This  was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  no  more;  but 
to  raise  it  from  the  protected,  and  not  from  the  unpro- 
tected art'cles.  He  would  say,  that  he  regretted,  most 
deeply,  that  the  g^eatfcr  part  of  the  country  would  not 
suffer  this  principle  to  prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail;  and 
the  day,  in  his  opinion,  would,  come,  when  it  would  be 
adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country.  Shall 
we  legislate  for  our  own  wants,  or  those  of  a  foreign 
country  ?  To  protect  our  own  interests,  in  opposition  to 
foreign  legislation,  was  the  basis  of  this  system.  The 
fourth  mode  in  which  protection  could  be  afforded  to  do- 
mestic industr}*  was,  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  every  article 
which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  These 
were  the  four  moides  for  protecting  our  industry;  and  to 
those  who  say  that  the  bill  abandons  the  power  of  pro- 
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tection,  be  would  reply,  that  it  did  not  touch  that  power; 
and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being  abandoned,  is 
extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill.  The  most  that  can  be 
objected  to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom  he  had  cooperat- 
ed to  support  the  protective  system  was/that,  in  consider- 
ation of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  peace,  certainty,  and 
stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some  advantafj^s 
which  they  tiow  enjoyed.  What  was  the  principle  which 
had  always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other 
House?  That,  after  the  accumulation  of  capital  and 
skill,  the  manufacturers  would  stand  alone,  unaided  by 
the  Cvovernment,  in  competition  with  the  imported  arti- 
cles ftom  anv  quarter.  Now  give  us  timet  cease  all  fluc- 
tuations and  agitations  for  nine  years^  and  the  manufac- 
turers, in  every  brsnch,  will  sustain  themselves  against 
foreign  competition.  If  we  can  see  our  way  clearly  for 
nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity  to 
provide  for  the  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may 
be  its  fate  next  session,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into 
extreme  distress  and  agitation.  I,  said  Mr.  C,  want  har- 
mony. I  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  those  ties  which 
have  carried  us  triumphantly  through  two  wars.  I  de- 
light not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  us  have  peace, 
and  become  once  more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist 
under  a  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  His  reply  was, 
**  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  He  would 
leave  it  to  the  day  when  the  reduction  took  effect,  to  set- 
tle the  question.  When  the  reduction  takes  place,  and 
the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do?  1  will 
tell  you,  said  Mr»  C,  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to 
try  it— make  a  fair  experiment  of  it;  and  if  he  cannot 
live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  he  is  bankrupt, 
and  ruined.     If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him 

Sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe 

that  something  will  be  done,  and  tliat  relief  will  be  afford- 
ed without  hazarding  the  peace  and  integ^itv  of  the  Uni- 
on. This  confederacy  is  an  excellent  contnvance,  but  it 
must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and  skill.  There  were  an 
infinite  variety  of  prejudices  and  local  interests  to'  be 
regarded;  but  they  should  all  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
Union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try 
some  intermediate  system,  before  we  think  of  any  other 
dreadful  alternative.  Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand'for  the  objections  are  made  by  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection, principally-— that  the  time  is  too  long?  that  the 
intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable;  and  that 
there  is  no  guaranty  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipulat- 
ed, the  reduction  proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  ef- 
fect. In  the  first  place  should  be  recollected  the  diver- 
sified interests  bf  the  country;  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  preceded  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures; the  public  faith  in  some  degree  pledged  for  their 
securitjT;  and  the  ruin  in  which  rash  and  hasty  legislation 
would  mvolve  them.  He  would  not  dispute  about  terms. 
It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  maintained  that  the 
public  faith  was  pledged  for  the  protection  of  manufac- 
turers; but  there  were  other  pledges  which  men  of  honor 
are  bound  by,  besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take 
cognizance. 

If  we  excite  in  our  neighbor  •  reasonable  expectation 
which  induces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  in  ousiness, 
we  are  in  honor  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacit 


recorded;  and  no  one  will  disturb  a  system  which  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  he  proposed  to 
arrive  at  the  minimum  of  duties  must  be  g^nulual.  He 
never  would  consent  to  any  precipitate  operation,  to  bring 
distress  and  ruin  on  the  community. 

Now,  said  Mr.  C,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  eight  years  and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and 
a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  time,  which  would  be  an  effi- 
cient protection;  the  remaining  duties  would  be  with- 
drawn by  a  biennial  reduction.  The  protective  principle 
must  be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  and  a  half.  This  period  could  not  ap- 
pear unreasonable,  and  he  tliought  that  no  member  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make  the 
slightest  objection.  It  now  remained  for  him  to  consider 
the  other  objection — the  want  of  a  guaranty  to  there  be- 
ing an  ulterior  continuance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
bill,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  it  prescribes. 
The  best  guaranties  would  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  measure  would  be  passed.  If  it  were 
passed  by  common  consent;  if  it  were  passed  with  the  as- 
sent of  a  portion,  a  considerable  portion,  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  directly  supported  this  system,  and  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it;  if  they  de- 
clared their  satisfaction  with  the  measure,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  rate  of  duties  guarantied  would  be  continued 
af^er  the  expiration  of  the  term,  if  the  country  continued 
at  peace .  And,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  when  the  expe- 
riment would  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  hill,  while  the  constitu- 
tional question  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war 
should  render  it  necessary,  protection  might  be  carried 
up  to  prohibition;^  while,  if  the  country  should  remain  at 
peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation,  the  duties 
would  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  stand- 
ard, which  had  been  so  earnestly  wished  for. 

But  suppose  that  he  was  wrong  in  all  these  views — for 
there  were  no  guaranties,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of 
human  infallibility;  suppose  a  different  state  of  tilings  in 
the  South;  that  the  Senate,  from  causes  which  he  should 
not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  were  obvious  to  every  re- 
flecting man  in  this  country — causes  which  had  operated 
for  years  past,  and  which  continued  to  operate;  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  there  should  be  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  the  Soutliern  views,  and  that  they 
should  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once;  what  guaranty 
would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would  not 
destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to 
preserve'  What  guaranty  would  you  have  that  the  thun- 
ders of  those  powerful  manufacturers  would  not  be  di- 
rected against  your  Capitol,  because  of  this  abandonment 
of  their  interests,  and  because  you  had  given  tliem  no 
protection  against  foreign  legislation?  Sir,  said 'Mr.  C, 
if  you  carry  your  measure  of  repeal  without  the  consent, 
at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security,  no 
guaranty,  no  certainty,  that  any  protection  will  be  continu- 
ed. But  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common 
consent  of  both  parties,  we  shall  have  all  security;  history 
will  faithfully  record  the  transaction;  narrate  under  what 
circumstances  the  bill  was  passed;  that  it  was  a, pacifying 
measure;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the  vessel  of  the 


ly  given.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  our  i  Union,  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country 
citizens  believed  that  the  system  would  be  permanent?!  When  all  this  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legisla 
The  whole  country  expected  it.    The  security  against  I  ture,  would  mar  the  guaranty?     Whatman,  who  is  en 


any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill  was  in 
the  character  of  the  bill — as  a  compromise  between  two 
conflicting  parties.  If  the  bill  should  be  taken  by  com- 
mon consent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  the  history  of  the  re- 
venue will  be  a  guaranty  of  its  permanence.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and 


titled  to  desen-e  the  character  of  an  American  statesman, 
would  stand  up  in  his  place,  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. AH  that  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is  all  reason* 
able  security  tliat  can  be  desired  by  those  on  the  one  side 
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of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those  on  the  other 
would  have,  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be 
broug^ht  about  as  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all 
parties  in  this  country.  All  parties  might  find  in  this  mea- 
sure some  reasons  for  objection.  And  what  human  measure 
was  there  which  was  free  from  objectionable  qualities?  It 
had  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great 
Father  of  our  country  himself,  that  if  tliat  great  work 
which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  under  which  we 
have  so  long  flourished,  had  been  submitted,  article  by 
article,  to  all  the  different  States  composing  this  Union, 
the  whole  would  have  been  rejected;  and  yet,  when 
the  whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as  a 
whole.  He  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit  that  his  friends  did 
not  get  all  they  could  wish;  and  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  did  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire;  but  both 
would  gain  all  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  was  proper  to 
be  given  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  true,  that  there  would  be  loss  and  eain  in  this  measure; 
but  how  was  this  loss  and  gain  distributed?  Among  our 
countrymen.  What  we  lose,  no  foreign  hand  g^ins;  and 
what  we  gain,  has  been  no  loss  to  any  foreign  Power. 
ft  is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  pkce.  The 
distribution  is  founded  on  that  great  principle  of  com. 
promise  and  concession  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
institutions,  which  ^ve  birth  to  the  constitution  itself, 
and  which  has  contmued  to  regulate  us  in  our  onward 
march,  and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remained  for  him  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Ob- 
jections  had  been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  resulting  from  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  States 
of  this  confederacy.  He  confessed  that  he  felt  a  very 
strong  repugpnance  to  an^  legislation  at  all  on  this  subject 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because 
be  misconceived  the  purposes,  as  he  had  found  from  suU- 
sequent  explanation,  which  that  State  had  in  view.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  more  accurate  information,  he  must 
sAj,  that  the  aspect  of  things,  since  tlie  commencement 
of  the  session,  liad,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  changed.  When 
he  came  to  take  his  seat  on  that  floor,  he  had  supposed 
that  a  member  of  this  Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  de- 
fiance ami  hostility  against  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government.  He  had  imagined  that  she  had  arrogantly 
required  that  we  should  abandon,  at  once,  a  system  which 
had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country.  Sup- 
posing that  she  had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up 
this  position,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had,  in  consequence,  felt  a  dis- 
position to  hurl  defiance  bacl^  ag^in,  and  to  impress  upon 
her  the  necessity  of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  this  Union.  But,  since  his  arrival  here,  he 
fotmd  that  South  Carolina  did  not  contemplate  force,  for 
it  was  denied  and  denounced  bv  that  State.  She  dis- 
claimed it;  and  asserted  that  she  is  merely  making  an  ez- 
periroent  I'hat  experiment  is  this:  By  a  course  of  State 
legislation,  and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she 
is  endeavoring,  by  her  civil  tribunalsi  to  pre  vent  the  Gene- 
ral Government  from  carrying  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  into  'operation  within  her  limits.  That  she  has 
professed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  was  not  to  arms, 
but  to  another  power;  not  to  the  sword,  but  to  the  law. 
He  must  say,  and  he  would  say  it  with  no  intention  of  dis- 
paraging that  State,  or  any  other  of  the  States,  it  was  a 
teeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disarmed,  divested 
legislation  of  one  of  the  principal  objections  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  existed  against  it  at  the  commencement  of 
this  sesnon.  Her  purposes  are  all  of  a  civil  nature.  She 
thinks  she  can  oust  the  United  States  from  her  limits;  and 
unquestionably  she  had  taken  good  care  to  prepare  her 
judg^  beforehand,  by  swearing  them  to  decide  in  her 
favor.  If  we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but 
a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  justice.     She  disclaimed  any 


intention  of  resorting  to  force,  unless  we  should  find  it 
indispensable  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  apply- 
ing force  to  her.  It  seemed^  to  him,  the  aspect  of  the 
attitude  of  South  Carolina  had  changed;  or  rather,  the 
new  liglit  which  he  had  obtained  enabled  him  to  see  her 
in  a  different  attitude;  and  ^e  had  not  truly  understood 
her,  until  she  had  passed  her  laws  by  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  carr}'  her  ordinance  into  effect.  Now,  he  ventured 
to  predict,  that  the  State  to  which  he  had  referred  must 
ultimately  fail  in  her  attempt.  He  dischumed  any  inten- 
tion of  saying  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  of  that  State. 
Far  from  it.  He  thought  that  she  had  been  rash,  intem- 
perate, and  g^atly  in  error;  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  her  own  writers,  made  up  an  issue  unworthy  other. 
He  thought  the  verdict  and  ludgment  must  go  against 
her.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  continent,  by  ac- 
clamation as  it  were,  nullification  had  been  put  down,  and 
put  down  in  a  manner  more  effectually  than  by  a  thou- 
sand wars,  or  a  thousand  armies — by  the  irresistible  force, 
by  the  mighty  influence,  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice 
beyond  the  single  State  of  South  Carolina  had  been  heard 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  nulli^cation,  which  she  has 
asserted  by  her  own  ordinance;  and  he  would  say,  that  she 
must  fail  in  her  law-suit.  He  would  express  two  opinions: 
the  first  of  which  was,  that  it  \i  not  possible  for  the  inge- 
nnity  of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  State  legislation  to  de- 
feat the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
could  not  be  countervailed  by  federal  legislation.  A 
State  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government;  but  federal  legislation  can  follow  at  her 
heel  quickly,  and  successfully  counteract  the  course  of 
State  legislation.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  fore- 
saw this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  agpiinst  it. 
What  has  it  said?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerat- 
ing the  powers  of  this  Government,  that  Congress  shall 
have  all  power  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  powers  granted 
by  the  constitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  Government. 
Under  this  sweeping  clause,for  they  have  not  specified  con- 
tingencies, because  they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen; 
but  whatever  powers  were  necessary — all,  all  are  given 
to  this  Government,  by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  those  powers  which  are  vested  by  that 
constitution  in  the  Federal  Government  That  is  one  rea- 
son. The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  State, 
provided  this  Government  is  administered  with  prudence 
and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the 
General  Government  the  responsibility  of  first  resorting 
to  the  employment  of  force;  but  if  force  is  at  all  employ- 
ed, it  must  be  by  St^te  legislation,  and  not  federal  legis- 
lation; and  the  responsibility  of  employing  that  force  must 
rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the  State  itself. 

I,  said  Mr.  C,  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill. 
[  merely  throw  out  these  sentiments  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  that  South  Carolina,  having  declared  her 
purpose  to  be  thisj^to  make  an  experiment — whether  by  a 
course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional  form,  or  a  legisla- 
tive form  of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execution  of 
certain  laws  of  the  United  States,  I,  for  one,  will  express 
my  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  is  utterly  impracticable,  what- 
ever course  of  legislation  she  may  choose  to  adopt,  for 
her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  g^ve  the  tribunals 
and  the  Executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  Executive 
has  or  has  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  measures  of 
power  and  authority  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
But  I  would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth  further  than  what  is 
necessary  for  those  purposes.  Up  to  that  point  I  would 
go,  and  cheerfully  go,  for  it  is  my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard 
it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again:  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  South  Carolina 
is  domg  nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with 
more  rashness,  than  some  otner  States  have  done — that 
respectable  State,  Ohio,  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  the 
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State  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  prevailed  some  years 
ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  State  into  a  penal  forni, 
you  could  not  oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  of  the  limits  or 
that  State,  because  the  State  tribunals  had  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  penalties  and  crimes;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the  authority  from  them. 
According  to  that  principle,  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  the. 
laws  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
high  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every  pei*soii 
who  should  attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  question 
was  tried.  It  happened  to  be  my  lot,  said  Mr.  C,  to  be 
counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit  against  the  State,  and  to 
maintain  the  federal  authority.  The  trial  took  place  in 
the^  State  of  Ohio;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  circumstances 
which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic  State,  she 
submitted  to  federal  force.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  myself,  to  which  was  taken  the  money  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  it  having  remained  there  in  se- 
questration until  it  was  peaceably  surrendered  in  obedience 
to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In 
a  building  which  I  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  trea- 
sury, I  saw  the  most  brilliant  display  of  arms  and  musketry 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  but  not  one  was  raised,  or 
threatened  to  be  raised,  ag^nst  the  due  execution  cf  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then  enforced. 
In  Virginia,  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind;  persons  were 
liable  to  penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  State  tribunals  bad  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court;  the  parties  were  a  Myers  and  somebody 
else;  and  it  decided,  as  it  roust  always  decide,  no  matter 
what  obstruction,  no  matter  what  the  State  law  may  be;  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and 
defeat  it,  in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the 
exercise  of  its  lawful  aOthority.  South  Carolina  has  at- 
tempted, and  I  repeat  it,  in  a  much  more  offensive  way,  at- 
tempted to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  seems  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop 
here,  in  order  that,  by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent 
the  necessity  of  her  advancing  any  further.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of  legislating  at  this  time. 
Although  J  came  here  fully  impressed  with  a  different 
opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I 
did  feel  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until 
that  day  should  have  passed,  oecause  of  the  consequences 
that  were  to  ensue.  I  hoped  that  the  day  would  go  over 
well.  I  feel,  and  I  tliink  we  must  all  confess,  we  breathe 
a  ft'eer  air  than  when  tlie  resti-aint  was  upon  us.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  consideration.  South  Carolina  has  practi- 
cally postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go 
into  effect,  till  tlie  fourtli  of  March.  Nobody  who  has 
noticed  the  course  of  events  can  doubt  that  she  will  post- 
pone it  by  still  farther  legislation,  if  Congress  should  rise 
without  any  settlement  of  this  question.  I  was  g^ing  to 
say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  South  Carolina' must  perceive  the  embarrass- 
ments of  her  situation.  She  must  be  desirous — it  is  unna- 
tural to  suppose  that  sh6is  not — ^to  remain  in  the  Union. 
What!  a  State,  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  ancestry  foue-ht 
so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those,  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union;  a  State  with  which  this  confederacy 
is  linked  bybondii  of  such  a  powerful  character!  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  g^cs 
out  uf  this  Union;  if  her  five  hundred  thousand  people 
should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  ttieir  own  resources.  She 
is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence.^  She  is 
an  independent  Power.  What  then  does  she  do?  She  must 
have  armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  Government; 
have  foreign  missions;  she  must  raise  taxes;  enact  this 


very  tariff,  which  had  di*iven  her  out  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  and  to  sustain  the  atti- 
tude of  an  independent  Power.  If  she  should  have  no 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to 
piratical  incursions.  Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might 
pour  down  a  horde  of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  deso- 
late her  plantations.  She  must  have  her  embassies; 
therefore,  must  she  have  her  revenue.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one; 
she  has  a  certain  description  of  persons  recognised  as 
property,  south  of  the  Potomac  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  would  be  no  longer  .recognised  as  such,  ex- 
cept within  her  own  limits.  This  species  of  property 
would  sink  immediately  to  one-half  of  its  present  value, 
for  it  is  Louisiana  find  the  Southwestern  States  which  are 
her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a 
moment,  to  become  a  separate  and  independent  State.  If 
the  existence  of  the  ordinance,  while  an  act  of  Congress 
is  pending,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  motive  for  not  passing 
that  law,  why  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South  Caro- 
lina, by  keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  ever  before 
us,  as  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to 
time,  would  defeat  our  legislation  forever.  I  would  re- 
peat that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
of  a  combination;  the  whole  of  which  together  constitutes 
a  motive  of  action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort, 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  some  measure, 
in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquilize  the  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war,  who  want  to  see 
tlie  blood  of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt,  I  am 
not  one  of  them;  I  wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind;  but,  above 
all,  do  I  not  desire  to  see  a  civil  war.  When  war  begins, 
whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human  foresight  is  competent 
to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  terminate.  But 
when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  command- 
ers are  winning  their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion 
on  our  coast,  tell' me,  if  you  can — ^tell  me,  if  any  human 
being  can  tell,  its  duration?  God  alone  knows  where  such 
a  war  will  end.  In  what  state  will  be  left  our  institutions^ 
In  what  state  our  liberties?  1  wsnt  no  war;  above  all,  no 
war  at  home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash, 
intemperate,  and  greatly  in  the  wrong;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  dfsgrace  her,  nor  any  other  member  of  this  Union. 
No;  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  lustre  of  one  single  star 
dimmed  of  that  glorious  confederacy  which  constitutes 
our  political  sun;  still  less  do  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out, 
and  its  light  obliterated  forever.  Has  not  the  State  dT 
South  Carolina  been  one  of  the  membei-s  of  this  Union  in 
**  days  that  tried  men's  souls'"  Have  not  her  ancestors 
fought  alongside  our  ancestors?  Have  we  not,  coniointly, 
won  together  many  a  glorious  battle  ?  If  we  had  to  go 
into  a  civil  war  with  sudi  a  State,  how  would  it  terminate? 
Whenever  it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her 
condition?  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what 
would  be 'the  condition  of  her  feelings  and  affections? 
what  the  state  of  the  heart  of  her  people?  She  has  been 
with^us  before,  when  her  ancestors  mingled  in  the  throng 
of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posterity  wiu  mingle  with  hers 
for  ages  and  centuries  to  come  in  the  united  defence  of 
liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union.  1  do 
not  wish  to  see  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of 
this  confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each 
individual  member  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  which  I  have  had  the  hoi^r  of  pro- 
posing, the  same  love  of  country  which,  if  I  know  myself, 
has  actuated  me,  and  the  same  desire  for  restoring  bar- 
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mony  to  the  Union  which  has  prompted  this  effort.  If 
we  can  forgef  for  a  moment — ^but  that  would  be  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature;  if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  mo- 
ment, party  feeling  and  party  causes— and,  as  I  stand  here 
before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked  beyond  those  con- 
iidcrations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of  this 
united  people — I  should  hope  that,  >nder  such  feelings, 
and  with  such  dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before 
they  are  yet  bleeding,  the  wounds  of  our  distracted  coun- 
try. Mr.  C.  concluded  with  asking  leave  to  introduce  his 
bill. 

Mr.  FORSTTH  presumed,  he  said,  that  the  motion  for 
leave,  in  its  present  stage,  was  a  subject  of  discussion;  if 
10,  he  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  opposition  to 
it.     The  avowed  object  of  the  bill  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal approbation.     It  was  a  project  to  harmonize  the 
people,  and  it  could  have  come  from  no  better  source 
han  from  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky;  for  to  no  one 
were  we  more  indebted  than  to  him  for  the  discord  and 
discontent  which  ajpiute  us.      But  a  few  months  ago  it 
Wis  in  the  power  ofthe  gentleman,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  to  settle  this  question  at  once  and  forever .    The 
opportunity  was  not  seized,  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  pass- 
ed.   In  the  project  now  offered,  he  could  not  see  the 
elements  of  success.     The  time  was  not  auspicious.     But 
fourteen  days  remained  to  the  session;  and  we  had  better 
wait  the  action  of  the  House  qp  the  bill  before  them, 
than,  by  Uking  up  this  new  measure  here,  produce  a  ces- 
»tion  of  their  action.     Was  there  not  danger  that  the 
fourteen  days  would  be  exhausted  in  useless  debate  ?  Why, 
twenty  men,  with  a  sufficiency  of  breath,  (for  words  they 
would  not  want,)  could  annihilate  the  bill,  though  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  were  in  favor  of  it.     He  objected, 
too,  that  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  be- 
cause the  Senate  bad  no  power  to  raise  revenue.     Two 
years  apo,  the  same  Senator  made  a  proposition,  which 
was  rejected  on  this  very  ground.     The  offer,  however, 
would  not  be  useless;  it  would  be  attended  with  all  the 
advantages  which  could  follow  its  discussion  here.     We 
shall  see  it,  and  take  it  into  cohsidcration  as  the  offer  of 
the  manufacturers.     The  other  party,  as  we  are  called, 
will  view  It  as  a  scheme  of  diplomacy;  not  as  their  uUima- 
ium^  but  as  their  first  offer.     But  the  bargain  was  all  on 
one  side.     After  they  are  defeated,  and  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain  a  conflict,  they  come  to  make  the  best  bargain  they 
can.    The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  the  tariff  is  in 
(ianger;  aye,  sir,  it  is  at  its  Ust  gasp.     It  has  received  the 
immedicable  wound;  no  hellebore  can  cure  it.     He  con- 
sidered the  confession  of  the  gentleman  to  be  of  immense 
importance.    Yes,  sir,  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  is 
opposed  to  the  high  protective  system.    The  wily  serpent 
that  crept  into  our  Eden  has  been  touched  by  the  spear 
Ithuriel. .    The  Senator  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  puin 
which  a  sudden  abolition  of  the  system  yi^ill  produce.    No 
one  desires  to  inflict  ruin  upon' the  manufacturers!  but 
suppose  the  Southern  people,  having  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  subject,  should  totally  and  suddenly  abolish  the 
^stem;  what  right  wo«ld  those  have  to  complain  who 
lud  combined  to  oppress  the  South  ?    What  has  the  tariff 
■led  us  to  already?     Frpm  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
«ther,  it  has  produced  evils  which  are  worse  than 'a  thou- 
^nd  tariffs.     The  necessity  of  appealing  now  to  fraternal 
■ecling  shows  that  that  feeling  is  not  sleeping,  but  nearly 
extinguished.     He  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  bill  as 
^  revenue  measure,  and  upon  it  demanded  the  yeas  and 
^""^ys,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Maryland,  observed,  that  the  bill  was 
^^  cure  at  all  for  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  South. 


■fi«y  wished  to  try  the  constitutionality  of  protecting  du- 
JJf*-  In  this  bill  there  was  nothing  but  protection,  from 
^jrnning  to  end.     We  had  been  told  that  if  the  bill  pass- 

^  ^ith  common  consent,  the  system  established  by  it 


would  not  be  touched.  But  he  had  once  been  cheated 
in  that  way,  and  would  not  be  cheated  again.  In  1816 
it  was  said  the  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  bill  of  that  year,  but  in  a  few 
years  after  they  came  and  insisted  for  more,  and  got  more. 
After  the  first  four  years,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
repeal  all  the  balance  of  this  bill.  He  would  go  no  further 
than  four  years  in  prospective  reduction.  The  reduction 
was  on  some  articles  too  great.  He  would  go  no  lower 
than  20  per  cent,  on  cotton. 

Mr.  HOLMES  confessed  that  this  was  the  first  time  but 
one  that  he  ever  heard  an  objection  made  to  a  motion  of 
leave.  Common  courtesy  fequired  that  any  Senator 
should  have  leave  to  introduce  any  bill  he  pleased.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  should  like  the  principles  of 
this  bill,  but  he  would  like  to  have  it  on  the  table,  and 
see  whether  he  would  approve  of  it.  As  to  punishment, 
the  friends  of  protection  would  submit  to  none,  for  they 
had  committed  no  crime.  The  cotton  interest  of  the 
United  States  had  grown  up  under  a  protection  of  three 
cents  a  pound,  which  it  had  enioyed  since  the  year  1790$ 
and  since,  by  this  crime,  it  had  been  protected  enough, 
its  friends  were  very  willing  to  denounce  protection.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  a  proposition  of  reconciliation 
should  not  be  received,  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should 
be  called  upon  it.  When  he  reflected  that  this  is  a  pro- 
position intended  as  a  peace-offering,  and  considered  the 
manner  of  its  reception,  he  almost  wished  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  request  of  his  constituents  a  little  be- 
fore, and  resigned.  Then  he  would  not  have  been  here 
to  see  such  a  proposition  rejected. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  replied,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  had  not  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
shown,  them  to  be  unconstitutional,  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jections to  its  introduction.  If  the  Senator  from  Maine 
had  never  before  heard  of  an  obiection  to  a  motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  he  would  probably  hear  of  it 
hereafter.  He  had  not  sjpoken  of  any  punishment  for 
the  friends  of  the  protective  system  in  this  body,  but  of 
the  manufacturers  generally.  I  know,  sud  Mr.  F*,  that 
the  friends  of  the  manufacturers  are  undergoing  tlieir 
sentence  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  POINDEXTEH  returned  his  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  introducing  this  bill,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  have  leave.  We  have  arrived  at  a  sin- 
gular state  of  tilings,  (said  Mr.  P. )  We  see  honorable 
Senators  decrying  the  tariff  as  ruinous  and  oppressive, 
and  yet  voting  for  fleets  and  armies  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
When  an  honorable  Senator  proposes  conciliation,  it  is 
opposed  as  something  which  ought  to  be  averted  and 
avoided.  Fourteen  days  we  have  spent  here  in  idle  de- 
bate, upon  a  question  whether  we  should  declare  war 
upon  South  Carolina,  or  not.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  offered  at  last  an  olive  branch;  but  though  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  willing  to  make  war,  to  enforce 
the  accursed  tari£^  yet  he  will  refuse  the  tender  of  an 
offer  to  remove  its  burdens.     As  to  the  constitutional 

J>oint,  the  only  violation  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the  Senate 
.rom  originating  a  bill  raising  revenue  would  take  place 
at  the  consummation,  not  at  the  inception  of  the  mea- 
sure. We  have  had  a  previous  bill  before  us,  which  ought 
to  have  been  kicked  out  of  this  body  as  soon  as  it  was 
shown  here;  but  this  measure,  which  looks  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  did  not  meet  with  as  much 
favor  as  that -from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  sovereign  panacea  for  healing  all  our  wounds,  and 
restoring  perfect  health  to  the  body  politic,  is  that  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported,  vizi  doses  of  can- 
non balls,  bullets,  and  bayonets.  He  protested  against  an 
inconsistency  which  would  bring  out  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  carry  the  tariff  laws  into  effect,  and  then  re- 
fuse to  receive  ai^y  proposition  to  modify  the  tariff. 
Mr.  SPRAGUE  said,  time  enough  had  not  yet  been  af- 
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forded  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  able  to  give 
this  important  bill  his  ultimate  support  or  not.  That 
would  depend  upon  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  its 
principles  and  details.  The  only  question  now  before  the 
Senate  was,  whether  leave  should  be  given  to  introduce 
it,  whether  it  should  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fobsttb]  had  confined  him- 
self simply  to  his  constitutional  objections,  he  (Mr.  8.) 
would  not  have  arisen.  But  what  had  the  Senate  heard? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  country?  Disquieted, 
disturbed,  almost  convulsed;  laws  annulled;  violent  resist- 
ance to  their  enforcement  threatened;  apprehension  of 
disaster  and  ruin  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  war  on  the 
other,  spreading  far  and  wide.  Already  tlie  din  of  pre- 
paration is  borne  upon  the  southern  breeze;  and  we  may 
almost  hear  the  clangor  of  arms*.  On  all  sides  of  the 
House,  and  from  all  quarters  out  of  the  House,  they  had 
heard  the  anxious  hope  expressed,  that  some  measure 
might  be  devised  which  should  give  peace  to  the  country. 
It  was  tlieir  solemn  and  official  duty  to  seek,  anxiously 
to  seek,  and  embrace,  measures  of  tranquillity.  A  propo- 
sition to  that  effect,  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration,  is  presented  to  us,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planation conciliatory  in  its  language,  and  elevated  in 
its  sentiments.  How  has  it  been  met,  and  that,  too,  by 
a  Senator  from  that  section  of  country  which  raised  aloud 
the  cry  of  oppression,  and  which  the  bill  proposes  to  re- 
lieve? In  the  first  place,  by  a  sarcasm  upon  the  honorable 
mover!  By  telling  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  a 
measure  of  peace  comes  with  peculiar  propriety  from 
him,  who,  of  all  men,  had  most  contributed  to  the  dis- 
traction which  pervades  the  country.  Is  this  the  mode  in 
which  tranquillity  is  to  be  restored,  by  repelling  pro- 
positions with  reproaches  upon  its  author?  Are  the  feel- 
ings thus  excited  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and  con- 
cord? 

But  the  gentleman  did  not  stop  there.  The  feelings 
of  all  who  have  heretofore  sustained  the  great  American 
system  were  assailed  in  a  manner  to  excite  any  emotions 
but  those  of  conciliation.  The  gentleman  sounded  the 
note  of  triumph  and  victory,  vaunting  as  over  a  fallen  foe, 
and  denouncing  punishment  and  retribution !  He  would 
not  even  receive  from  them  propositions  of  peace;  un- 
conditional submission  seemed  to  be  demanded.  One 
woidd  have  thought  that  they  were  suppliants  at  his  feet, 
and  that  he  could  trample  upon  them  with  impunity .  But 
he  warned  the  gentleman  against  trusting  to  so  gross  a 
delusion.  They  are  yet  erect,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  vigor  and  spirit  to  wield  them  with  effect.  If  war  is 
to  be  waged,  he  will  find  that  the  battle  is  not  yet  won; 
and  let  him  that  putteth  oif  the  harness  boast,  not  him  tliat 
putteth  it  on.  The  time  for  his  shout  of  victory  and  tri- 
umph has  not  yet  arrived.  Triumph  over  whom?  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  protection — the  North,  Middle, 
and  Western  sections  of  our  country! 

In  his  assumption  tliat  this  has  emanated  from  the 
weakness  of  the  friends  of  protection,  the  gentleman  is 
in  profound  error;  it  proceeds  not  from  their  weakness, 
but  their  strength.  The  feeble  cannot  yield  with  safety 
or  honor;  the  powerful  may  with  both.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition from  the  strong  to  the  weak :  and  it  is  because  they 
are  strong,  that  they  can  nuke  the  concession  witli  dig- 
nity. Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that  the  little  cloud 
that  lowers  in  the  Southern  horizon,  the  speck  of  war 
there  risen,  has  already  overwhelmed  the  whole  North- 
ern, Middle,  and  Western  country?  has  brought  them 
to  unconditional  submission?  He  much  mistakes  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.  The  spirit  of  concession  which  he  sees, 
is  not  the  offspring  of  fear,  but  forbearance;  it  is  from  the 
magnanimity  of  conscious  power,  and  which  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  destroy  than  an  imperious  tone  of  demand  in 
those  towards  whom  it  is  extended.       ^ 

There  is  yet  another  ground  of  objection.     He  sayp, 


if  this  bill  should  be  generally  popular,  if  it  should  be 
every  where  received  with  favor,  the  effect  might  be  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  measure  in  the  other  House,  and 
defeat  an  adjustment.  That  is  indeed  a  danger  which  few 
would  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discover.  The  popularity, 
the  acceptableness  of  a  measure,  being  so  great  as  to  su- 
persede all  others,  is  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the 
desired  arrangement  from  being  accomplished!  To  other 
minds,  this  would  have  appeared  to  be  one  of  its  greatest 
recommendations. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  wished  to  repeat,  that  he  had  not  hsd 
an  opportunity  to  give  that  deliberate  examination  to  the 
principle  and  detaib  of  the  bill  whibh  would  enable  him 
to  say  at  this  moment  whether  it  should  receive  his  sup- 
port or  not;  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  legitimately 
and  regularly  before  the  Senate,  and  hoped  the  leave 
asked  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  that  he  was  in  a  very  unfortunate 
condition,  as  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fire  from  both 
parties  in  the  Senate.  The  opposing  portions  of  the 
Senate,  who  had  heretofore  been  disposed  to  war  against 
each  other,  had  now  united  to  war  upon  him.  He  was 
the  friend  of  peace;  and  any  proposition  for  peace,  whe- 
ther pacific  or  peaceful,  should  have  his  support— even 
to  the  last.  He  had  been  accused  of  meeting  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  a  sarcasm. 
How  so?  Was  it  by  referring  to  that  which  was  the  bosst 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky —that  he  was  the  steady  and 
ardeiU  friend  of  the  protective  system,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  support,  with  the  views  he  entertained,  that  it 
had  elevated  the  standing  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of 
the  country;  while  they  who  resided  in  ,the  Southern 
States  held  the  opposite  opinion?  It  was,  therefore,  no 
sarcasm;  it  was  not  intended  as  such;  but  rather  as  a 
compliment,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senator  from  \ 
Kentucky,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  great  party,  to  sua-  J 
tain  his  principles.  He.  (Mr.  F.)  had  not  said  that  the 
Senate  should  not  receive  the  bill,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  leave  was  asked.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  strike  out  the  clause 
to  which  he  objected  as  unconstitutional,  he  would  give 
his  vote  in  favor  of  granting  leave,  but  he  could  not  vote 
for  granting  the  leave  while  that  clause  stood  in  the  bill. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  support  the 
bill  itself  in  its  present  form,  because  it  asked  too  much. 
The  gentleman  from  Maine  had  said  that  this  was  a  pro- 
position from  strength  to  weakness.  So  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  would  not  be  so  after  the  third  of  March 
next.  Was  not  every  Senator  aware  that  a  salutary 
change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  present  session,  was  it  not  well 
known  that  they  who  were  now  the  majority  would 
have  to  submit  to  a  majority  entertaining  opposite  vievs* 
and  representing  the  true  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  r  At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  majority  of  Congress  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  South,  and  that  portion  of  the  Union  woalcl  then 
have  the  justice  which  they  had  so  long  asked  for  iu  vain. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  adverted  to  another 
bill  which  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  which  he 
designated  a  bill  to  make  war  against  Soutli  Caroliaa. 
When  that  bill  should  be  before  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  characterize  it  with  epithets.  He  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  that  bill,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  constitutional  measure,  and  that  its  ef- 
fect would  be,  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
who  had  adopted  different  views  of  their  duties  (one  par- 
ty adhering  to  their  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  the  other 
considering  their  first  duty  as  due  to  the  United  States,) 
from  coming  into  conflict,  and  butchering  one  another. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  wliether  the  remark  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  intended  as  a  sarcasm  or  not,  he  did  not 
view  it  as  material .    He  had  prescribed  to  himself  a  course 
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of  action  from  which  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
disturbed.  He  had  resolved,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  thia  work  of  peace,  nothing  which  might  be  thrown 
out  in  the  remarks  of  gentlemen,  whether  personal  oiP 
not,  should  provoke  him  to  any  warmth,  of  reply.  He 
was,  he  must  confess,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  request  had  been  received.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  intimated  that  this  bill  was  the  work  of 
the  manuncturers.  The  fact  was  not  so.  The  bill  was 
exclusively  his  own,  and  had  been  framed  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  some  manufacturers  with  whom 
he  had  conferred.  If  he  had  listened  to  them,  he  should 
not  have  introduced  this  bill;  but  he  had  been  moved  by 
higher  connderations,  and  had  looked  solely  to  the  har- 
mony and  feelings  of  the  whole  Union. 
In  reference  to  the  constitutional  section,  he  reminded 
he  gentleman  that  the  bill  was  not  a  bill  to  raise  the  du- 
ties, but  to  reduce  themj  and,  therefore,  did  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  an  equitable  objection.  If  it  had 
been  a  bill  to  nuse  the  rate  of  duties,  the  objection  to  it 
would  have  been  a  valid  one.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  picKSBsoir[|  had  formerly  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill,  similar  m  its  character,  and  containing  a 
clause  for  raising  a  duty;  but  not  an  objection  was  made, 
tnd  tlie  bill  was  introduced.  The  constitution  says  that 
all  bills  to  raise  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  was  a  bill  to  reduce  the  duties,  except 
in  a  nngie  clause,  and  that  clause  relates  to  the  act  which 
had  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  It  repeals  the  clause  in 
that  act  which  relates  to  the  duty  on  woollens,  and  then 
re-inserts  a  scale  of  duty  in  its  room.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  so  &r  to  restrict 
the  right  of  the  Senate,  as  to  preclude  the  origination  of  a 
bill  to  repeal  any  existing  law.  Bills  which  come  from 
the  House  were  subject,  in  the  Senate,  to  any  amendment 
which  a  member  may  make,  and  which  the  Senate  ma^ 
think  proper  to  make.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  if 
there  was  any  thing  objectionable  in  the  details  of  the 
bill,  it  could  be  corrected  in  its  progress  af\er  it  had  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  ssud,  he  would  make  but  one 
or  two  observations.  Entirely  approving  of  the  object 
for  which  this  bill  was  introduced,  he  should  give  his 
vote  in  fevor  of  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  it.  He 
lA  ho  loves  the  Union  must  desire  to  see  this  agitating 
question  brought  to  a  termination.  Until  it  should  be  ter- 
rannated,  we  could  not  expect  the  restoration  of  peace  or 
harmony,  or  a  sound  condition  of  things,  throughout  the 
country.  He  believed  that  to  the  unhappy  divisions  which 
had  kept  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  apart  from 
each  other,  the  present  entirely  degraded  condition  of 
the  country  (for  entirely  degraded  he  believed  it  to  be) 
was  solely  attributable.  The  general  principles  of  this 
bill  received  his  approbation.  He  believed  that  if  the 
present  difficukies  were  to  be  adjusted,  they  must  be  ad- 
justed on  the  principles  embraced  in  the  bill,  of  fixing  ad 
valorem  duties,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  the  bill  to 
which  specific  duties  were  assigned.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  his  fate  to  occupy  a  position  as  hostile  as  any  one 
could,  in  reference  to  the  protecting  policy;  but,  if  it  de- 
pended on  his  will,  he  would  not  g^ve  his  vote  for  the 
prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  A  very  large 
capital  had  been  invested  in  manufectiires,  which  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  country;  and  he  would  never 
give  his  vote  to  suddenly  withdraw  all  those  duties  by 
which  that  capital  was  sustained  in  the  channel  into  which 
It  had  been  directed.  But  he  would  only  vote  for  the  ad 
valorem  system  of  duties,  whiclrhe  deemed  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  the  most  equitable.  At  this  time,  he  did  not 
rise  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  any  of  the  details  of  this 
bill,  as  such  a  course  would  be  premature,  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  There  were  some  of  the 
ptt)Tisions  which  had  his  entire  approbation,  and  there 


were  some  to  which  he  objected.  But  he  looked  upon 
these  minor  points  of  difference  as  poinU  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  no  difficulty  would  occur,  when  |fentlemen 
met  together  in  that  spirit  of  mutual  compromise  which, 
he  doubted  not,  would  be  brought  into  their  delibera^ 
tions,  without  at  all  yielding  the  constitutional  question  as 
to  the  right  of  protection. 

[Here  there  was  a  tumultuous  approbation  m  the  f;alle- 
ries,  which  induced  the  Chaib  to  order  the  gallenes  to 
be  cleared.  On  the  expression  of  a  hope,  by  Mr.  Poih- 
oxxTxm  and  Mr.  Holxxs,  that  the  order  would  not,  at 
this  time,  be  enforced,  the  Chaib  subsequently  withdrew 
it;  but  gave  notice  that  on  any  repetition  of  the  diwrder, 
the  officers  of  the  House  would  act  without  any  further 
direction.]  . 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said  that,  as  the  ayes  and  noes  had 
been  ordered,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  reason  why 
he  should  feel  himself  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
granting  of  leave.  It  was  not  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  bill;  not  that  he  strongly  and  entirely  approv^  or 
disapproved  of  any  of  its  provisions,  that  he  should  re- 
cord his  vote.  Such  a  bill  as  this  could  not,  m  his  opinion, 
originate  in  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
knew  that  he  was,  in  no  instance,  disposed  to  go  SMinst 
any  motion  which  came  within  the  rules  and  nghU  of  the 
Senate.  He  stated  that  he  had  originated  the  bill  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  by  the  instruction  of  the 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  this  was  not  a 
bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  revenue. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  D.)  thought,  that  although  a  bill  might 
be,  nominally,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue,  some  of  its 
provisions,  -by  reducing  duties,  might  so  operate  as  to 
raise  the  amount  of  Revenue  collected .  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, read  the  clause  of  the  constitution  in  the  same  way 
as  the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  did.  To  raise  revenue, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  instrument,  was  entirely 
«  distinct  thing  from  a  mere  question  of  the  modification 
of  duties.  We  have  a  bill  which  has  been  passed  to  raise 
revenue;  and  this,  which  is  now  under  considei-ation,  is  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue.  The  term,  as  used  in  the  constitu- 
tion, implies  the  collecting  and  bringing  money  into  the 
treasury.  This  was  the  view  he  had  always  Uken  of  the 
meaning  of  the  clause.  And  he  hoped  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  excuse  him,  if,  on  the  ayes  and 
noes  being  taken,  he  should  record  his  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive. Not  that  he  was  against  the  bill,  although  he  had 
strong  doubts  whether,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
it  could  be  productive  of  any  good  consequences. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  that  as,  bv  its  titie,  the  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  merely  a  bill  to  modify  the  existing  revenue 
laws,  it  could  hardly  be  rejected  as  a  bill  for  raising  re- 
venue, which  ought  to  originate  in  the  other  House,  since 
there  are  many  particulars  in  which  all  the  existing  re- 
venue laws  might  be  modified,  without  raiwng  more  or 
less  revenue.  As  the  bill  has  not  been  read,  (said  Mr. 
W.)  we  seem  to  know  no  more  of  it,  regularly,  than  its 
title  purports.  That  title  describes  a  bill,  which  may  con- 
stitutionally originate  in  the  Senate:  I  sliall,  therefore, 
vote  for  the  leave. 

But  1  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  measure  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
proposition  of  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky 
should  not  excite  in  the  country  a  very  strong  sensation; 
and  in  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  I  am 
anxious,  at  an  early  moment,  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  from  the  gentleman's  statement  of  it,  there 
are  principles  in  it  to  which  I  do  not  at  present  see  how 
I  can  ever  concur.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  result 
of  it  will  be  a  well-understood  surrender  of  the  power  of 
discrimination,  or  a  stipulation  not  to  use  that  power,  in 
the  laying  duties  on  imports,  after  the  eight  or  nine  years 
have  expired.     This  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  great 
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moTnent.  I  hesifintie  to  be  a  party  to  any  Bach  stipulation* 
The  honorable  member  admits,  that  though  there  will  be 
no  positive  surrender  of  the  power,  there  will  be  a  stipu- 
lation not  to  exercise  it;  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  as  he 
says,  which  no  American  statesman  can,  hereafter,  stand 
up  to  vioUte.  For  one,  sir,  I  am  not  ready  to  enter  into 
the  treaty.  I  propose,  so  far  as  depends  on  roe,  to  leave 
all  our  successors  in  Congress  as  free  to  act  as  we  are  our- 
selves. 

The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  says  the  tariff 
is  in  imminent  danger;  that,  if  not  destroyed  this  session. 
It  cannot  hope  to  survive  the  next.  This  may  be  so,  -sir. 
This  may  be  so.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  is  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  sanction  the  tariflT;  and  if  they  will 
not,  why,  then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  I  am 
not  quite  so  despairing  as  the  honorable  member  seems  to 
be.  I  know  nothing  which  has  happened,  within  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  changing,  so  materially,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  tariff.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  of  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  take  a  just  care  of 
their  own  interests,  and  not  to  sacrifice  those  vast  inter ' 
ests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  laws  of  Congress. 

But,  sir,  out  of  respect  to  the  economy  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  will  pursue  these  remarks  no  fartlier  at  pre- 
sent; but  will  take  an  opportunity,  to-morrow,  to  lay  on 
the  table  resolutions  expressing  my  general  opinions  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said,  that  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  not  strike  out  from  the  bill  the  clause  which 
he  (Mr.  F.)  had  considered  as  exceptionable,  and  as  he 
found  himself  in  a  situation  not  to  be  sustained  by  many 
votes,  he  wished  to  fortify  himself  behind  a  decision  of 
the  Vice  President,  [Mr.  Cairo vw,]  on  a  former  bill,  very 
similar  to  the  present.  A  Senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr. 
BsiTTOir,]  who  was  not  now  in  his  seat,  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  modify  the  duties  on  alum  salt.  The 
very  objection  was  made  to  that  bill  which  he  now  made 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  President  had  decided  that,  as  a  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  duties  on  imports,  in  which  nit  was  an  item, 
was  before  the  Senate,  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  not  be  in  order.  [Mr.  CALHOUN  made  an 
explanation  in  a  single  sentence,  which  we  did  not  catch.] 
There  was  a  clause  in  this  bill  to  raise  the  duty.  On 
this  point  his  objection  was  founded.  Gentlemen  might 
place  what  cbnatruction  they  chose  on  the  term  <*raising 
revenue."  Used  separately  for  raising  or  reducing  reve- 
nue, the  originating  of  the  bill  in  this  House  was  uncon- 
stitutional; but  when  a  bill  embraced  both  raising  and  re- 
ducing, it  was  constitutional.  He  begged  to  disclaim  any 
idea  of  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  bill  on  any  other 
ground. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  made  a  few  observations,  which  could 
not  be  distinctly  heard,  as  he  spoke  from  under  the  gal- 
lery. He  was  understood  as  saying,  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  he  should  go  the  length  of  this 
bill  or  not;  but  he  was  willing  to  make  great  concessions 
to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  Union;  and,  as  he  would 
not  shut  out  any  proposition  of  a  pacific  character,  he 
should  vole  in  favor  of  granting  leave  to  introduce  the  bill. 

Mr.  KANE  thought  that,  unless  the  bill  introduced  new 
subjects  for  duty,  it  Ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  unconsti- 
tutional. He  made  one  or  two  other  observations,  which 
were  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  and  stated  that  he  should 
vote  for  granting  the  leave  asked. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said,  he  knew  not  how  a  measure  to  re- 
duce revenue  was  a  measure  to  raise  revenue.  Raising, 
is  to  lift  up;  and  reducing,  is  to  let  down;  and  how  letting 
down  could  be  lifting  up,  he  had  yet  to  learn.  He  would 
be  willing  to  hear  gentlemen  on  the  bill;  and  no  one  could 
in  courtesy  refuse  to  let  a  bill  be  introduced,  which  no 
one  had  heard.  If  all  those  members  were  to  be  pre- 
sented, who  had  voted  for  the  protective  system,  he  wish- 


ed to  know  if  he  was  to  be  included  in  the  indictment; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  was  to  be  tried  before  the  fourth 
of  March,  or  afterwards?  If  he  was  to  be  tried  after- 
Wards,  he  should  be  dead.  He  had  been  along  time 
against  the  system,  and  some  of  the  Southern  gentlemen 
had  warmly  advocated  it.  At  length  Satan  beguiled  him, 
and  he  did  eat.  If  he  was  to  be  tried  afVer  the  fourth  of 
March,  he  could  sit  down  on  his  reserved  rights;  and  they 
in  the  East  knew  how  to  nullify,  when  they  could  make  a 
profit  by  it.  There  they  had  the  advantage  of  South 
Carolina;  she  had  beat  the  bush,  but  Georgia  had  got  the 
bird;  and  now  that  Georgia  has  got  the  bird,  she  sajrs  to 
South  Carolina,  Don't  beat  the  bush  any  more,  because  1 
have  got  the  bird. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  sugveated  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FOOT  turned  to  the  journals  to  show  that  the  bill 
referred  to  by  the  gentlennan  from  Georgia  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  that  a  motion,  in  relation  to  a  point  of 
order,  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KING  said  he  had  no  idea  that  this  question  would 
come  up  for  consideration  to-day.    He  had  listened  to 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  with  an 
unmixed  pleasure;  and,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  bill  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it  bad  been 
reported,  he  hoped  that  the  speech,  so  honorable  to  that 
Senator,  in  which  he  had  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
spbject,  would  be  imitated  by  all  those  who  should  follow 
him.     For  himself,  he  wished  to  see  this  vexed  question 
settled  in  a  peaceful  and  equitable  manner.     The  motion 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  he  had  never  seen  refused  to 
a  Senator  since  he  had  a  seat  on  this  floor.     The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  might  introduce  bis  bill  in  any  form  he 
pleased.     It  must  go  to  a  committee,  and  that  committee 
could  amend  it  in  any  way  they  might  think  proper,  or 
report  it  without  amendment,  and  it  would  then  be  dis- 
cussed in  Committee  of  the  Whole.    He  wished  to  let  this 
bill  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  to  see  a  measure  ia 
progress  which  held  out  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  expressed  regret  that  he  should  have 
created  so  much  discussion.  He  did  not  oppose  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill;  he  would  not  have  raised  his  voice  on  the 
subject,  if  the  motion  did  not  call  on  him  to  violate  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  bsd 
referred  the  Senate  to  a  case  in  which  the  Chair  Ind 
evinced  an  inclination  to  decide  that  the  bill  could  not  be 
received.  At  the  time  when  this  intimation  was  given, 
he  (Mr.  F.)  had  thought  that  the  ciecision  was  incorrect, 
and  that  then,  as  now,  it  was  a  question  for  the  decinon 
of  tfie  Senate,  and  not  of  the  President.  A  bill  of  this 
character,  however,  ought  to  pass  first  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people- 
He  refused  leave  to  introduce  this  bill,  because  the  con- 
stitution forbids  that  the  first  action  on  a  bill  of  this  cha- 
racter should  be  in  the  Senate.  He  had  suggested,  with 
a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  objectionable 
clause  should  be  stricken  out.  The  Senator  from  Kei)- 
tucky  had  no  especial  favor  for  it;  but  the  gentiemao 
from  Kentucky  had  not  met  his  wishes.  He  would  now. 
with  a  view  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  move  to  amend  the 
motion  for  leave,  by  adding  to  it  the  words,  •*  with  the 
exception  of  those  clauses  which  rwse  the  duties  on  the 
articles  named  therein.'' 

The  CHAIR  pronounced  the  ipotion  to  amend  to  be  ouK- 
of  order. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  that  the  clause  which  the  Senator  fronr* 
Georgia  wished  to  have  stricken  out  was  essential  to  th^ 
object  of  the  bill.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  the  whol^ 
of  its  provisions,  even  the  title,  might  be -stricken  out  - 
He  admitted  that  it  was  the  practice  to  call  all  these  bilL-^; 
revenue  bills.    This  bill,  however,  might,  with  more  p 
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priety,  be  called  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  protection.  In 
reference  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Miasouri,  it 
originated  in  this  body,  and  contained  an  item  raising  the 
rate  of  duty;  and  it  was  on  the  question  of  the  second 
re^ng  that  the  Preffldent  intimated  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  in  order. 

He  expressed  his  fp'eat  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Masaachusetls  did  not  view  this  measure  in  so  favorable  a 
light  at  this  moment  as  he  hoped  that  he  would  do  on 
fiirth^r  examination  of  the  bill.     In  reference  to  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  the  tariflT,  he  would  say,  that  he  be- 
£eved  that  there  was  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  decidedly  in  favor  of  protection  in  some 
form:   Still  he  believed  that,  from  some  causes,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  as  well  informed  of  as 
himself,  the  system  was  at  thin  moment  exposed  to  very 
great  danger.     He  concurred  with  his  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetta  in  the  opinion  that  these  dangers  might  be  tem- 
poraiy  in  their  nature,  and  might  be  followed  by  a  reac- 
tion, during  which  the  tariff  of  protection  might  be 
revived.     For  one,  he  would  say,  without  any  affectation, 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  {^wing  old.     He  liad  seen 
enough  of  turmoil  and  strife;  and  if  be  could  adopt  any 
measure  which  would  pacify  the  country,  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  concerning  what  might  be  the  effect  of  it 
some  eight  or  nine  years  hence;  but  would  take  the  pre- 
sent practical  good,  and  remove  that  alienation  of  feeling 
which  has  so  long  ensted  between  certain  parts  of  this 
widely  spread  confederacy,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  transmit 
to  after-times  the  substantial  blessings,  as  well  as  the 
mMne,  of  the  glorious  fabric  of  wisdom  which  our  fathers 
bequeathed  to  us. 

The  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  then,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Senate,  withdrawn. 

1*he  question  was  then  taken  on  g^nting  leave  to 
introduce  the  bill;  and  the  bill  having  been  read,  as 

follows: 

A  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  Uth  July,  1833,  and  all 
other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

1.  Be  it  enadtd,  ^e.  That,  from  and  afler  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  imposed 
on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  14th  dav  of  July, 
1832,  entitled  **  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  or  by  any  other  act, 
shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  one- 
tenth  part  <lf  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  from  and 
after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1835,  another  tenth  part 
shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deduct- 
ed; from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1839, 
another  tenth  part  therepf  shall  be  deducted;  and  from 
and  alter  tlie  30th  day  of  September,  1841,  one-half  of 
the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  and  from  and 
after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1842,  the  other  half 
thereof  shall  be  deducted. 

3.  jSnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  se- 
cond section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  aforesaid,  as 
fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  milled  ^nd  fulled  cloths, 
known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  kendal  cottons, 
of  which  wool  is  the  only  material,  the  Value  whereof  does 
not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  a  square  yard,  at  five  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 
And  the  said  articles  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  duty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  as  is  provided  by  the  salfl  second  sec- 
^n  for  other  manufactures  of  wool;  which  duty  shall  be 
^le  to  the  same  deductions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  first 
lection  of  this  act. 

3.  Jindbe  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  tlie  30th  day  of 

^ptember,  1842,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws, 

^  modified  by  this  act,  shall  remain,  and  continue  to  be 

'^Heeled.     And  from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  all 

duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money, 
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I  and  laid  for  the  purpose  of  rusing  such  revenue  as  may 
be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  equal  upon  all 
articles,  according  to  their  value,  which  are  not  by  this  act 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  entry,  subsequent  to  the  said 
30th  day  of  September,  1842,  free  of  duty.  And,  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law,  from  and  after  the  said  30th 
day  of  September,  1842,  such  duties  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and,  from  and  after  tliat 
day,  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law  in  the  payment  of  du- 
ties shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  law,  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  foreign 
Power,  for  imposing  such  duties  as  mav  be  deemed  by 
Congress  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  such  war. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  now  eiempted  by  the  existing  laws  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  the  following  articles,  imported  from  and 
afler  the  30th  day  of  September,  1833,  and  until  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1842,  shall  also  be  admitted  to 
entry  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  bleached  and  unbleached 
linens,  manufiictures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side 
of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  worsted  stuff  goods, 
shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1842,  the  following  articles  shall 
be  admitted  to  entry  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  unmanufiic- 
tured  cotton,  indigo,  quicksilver,  opium,  tin  in  plates  and 
sheets,  gum  arable,  gum  Senegal,  lac  dye,  madder,  mad- 
der roots,  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dying,  saffron,  tume- 
ric, woad  or  pastel,  aloes,  ambergris,  Burgundy  pitch, 
cochineal,  camomile  flowers,  coriander  seed,  cutsup, 
chalk,  coculus  indieus,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  or  horns, 
other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unnumufiictured 
ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  juni- 
per, manunctured  rattans  and  reeds,  tortoise  shell,  tin 
foil,  shellac,  vegetables  used  principally  in  dying  and 
componng  dyes,  weld,  and  all  articles  employed  oiiefly 
foraying,  except  prussiate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash; 
aquafortis,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  other  dying  drugs, 
and  materials  for  composing  dyes. 

6.  And  be  it  fisrther  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  act 
of  the  14th  July,  1832,  or  of  any  other  act  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repeal- 
ed: Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  passage,  prior  or  subsequent 
to  the  said  30th  day  of  September,  1842,  of  any  act  or 
acts,  from  time  to  time,  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect, 
prevent,  or  punish  evasions  of  the  duties  on  imports  im- 
posed by  law.  X 

Mr.  FORSYTH  moved  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time,  with  a  view  to  its  commitment. 

This  motion  requires  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
too  important  a  bill  to  be  hurried  through  its  stages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  FORSYTH,  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

The  question  being  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  FORSYTH 
to  strike  out  the  3d  section  of  the  bill — 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  FORSYTH  in  defence  of 
his  motion, 

Mr.  KING  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now  adioum. 

Mr.  WILKINS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  najrs,  wtueh  being 
taken,  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS. ^Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Kane,  King, 
Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Smith,  Tyler— 11. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
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Dudley,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hen- 
dricks, Hill,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Bob- 
bins, Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Tipton, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 26. 

Mr.  FREHNGHUYSEN  then  made  some  observations 
against  the  motion  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  BIBB  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  (lie  motion. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourm     Negatived— yeas  12,  nays  25. 

The  debate  was  then  continued  further  by  Mr.  GRUN- 
DY, Mr.  KANE,  and  Mr.  SPRAGUE,  against  the  motion, 
and  by  Mr.  FORSYTH  in  favor  of  it 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  tlie  motion  to  strike 
out^  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Moore,  Poin- 
dezter. — 5. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dud- 
ley, Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Rob- 
bins,  Robinson,  Ruggle^,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 28. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Wjedxssbay,  Febbuaht  13. 

TARIFF  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose,  and  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which,  he  bad  given  yesterday,  he  wished  now 
to  lay  on  the  table  some  resohitions,  expressive  of  his 
opinions  on  tlie  important  subjects  hi  relation  to  which  a 
bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  >le  would 
now  send  the  resolutions  to  the  table,  and  request  that 
they  might  be  read.  They  would  then  come  up  for  con- 
sideration to-morrow,  when  he  should  take  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  short  explanation  of  his  views  of  them. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read,  as  follows; 

Besolvedf  That  the  annual  revenues  of  the  country 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  juat  estimate  of  the 
wants  of  the  Government^  and  that  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
ascertained,  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  the  rates  of 
duties  on  imports,  ae  established  by  the  act  of  July,  1832, 
will  yiebl  an  excess  over  those  wants,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  their  reduction;  and  that,  in  making  this 
reduction,  just  regard  should  be  had  to  the  varioivs  inter- 
ests and  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  as 
most  effectually  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmony  of 
the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole. 

But,  wbereas  it  is  certain  that  the  diminution  of  the 
rates  of  duties  on  some  articles  would  increase,  instead  of 
reducing,  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  on  such  arti- 
clesf  and  whereas,  in  regard  to  such  articles  as  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  country  to  protect,  a  slight  reduction  on 
one  might  produce  essential  injury,  and  even  distress,  to 
large  classes  of  the  community,  while  another  might  bear 
a  larger  reduction  without  any  such  consequences:,  and 
whereas,  also,  there  are  many  articles  the  duties  on 
which  might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  abolished,  without 
producing  any  otlier  effect  than  tlie  reduction  of  revenue  .- 
Therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  in  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  imposed 
on  imports  by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  it  is 
not  wise  or  judicious  to  proceed  by  way  of  an  equal  re- 
duction per  centum  on  all  articles;  but  that  as  well  th^ 
amount  as  the  time  of  reduction  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  several  articles  distinctly,  having  due  regard, 
in  each  case,  to  the  questions  whether  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion will  affect  revenue  alone,  or  how  for  it  will  operate 
injuriously  on  those  domestic  manufactures  hitherto  pro- 
tected; especially  such  as  are  essential  in  time  of  war,  and 
such,  also,  a^have  been  established  on  the  faith  of  existing 


laws»  and,  above  all,  how  far  such  proposed  reduction 
will  affect  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  earnings  of  Am^can 
manual  labor. 

Beaohedk  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious,  in  regulat- 
ing imposts,  to  adopt  apian,  hitherto  equally  unknown 
in  the  history  of  this  Government,  and  in  the  practice  of 
all  enlightened  nations,  which  shall,  either  immediately 
or  prospectively,  reject  all  discrimination  on  articles  to  be 
taxed,  whether  Uicy  be  ailides  of  necessity  or  of  luxury, 
of  general  consumption  or  of  limited  consumption;  and 
whether  they  be,  or  be  not,  such  as  ard  manufactured 
and  produced  at  home;  and  which  shall  confine  all  duties 
to  one  equal  rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

Besohed,  That  since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  deprived  tlie  State  Governments  of  all  power  of  fos- 
tering manufactures,  however  indispensable  in  peace  or 
in  war,  or  however  important  to  national  independence, 
by  commercial  regulations,  or  by  laying  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  have  transferred  the  whole  authority  to  make 
such  regulations,  and  to  lay  such  duties,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot  surrender  or  aban- 
don such  power,  compatibly  with  its  constitutional  duty; 
and  therefore^ 

Buokedj  That  no  law  ought  to  be  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imposts,  containing  any  stipulation,  express  or  im- 
plied, or  giving  any  pledge  or  assurance,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, which  shall  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from  the  full 
exercise,  at  all  times  hereafter,  of  all  its  constitutional 
powers,  in  giving  reasonable  protection  to  American  in 
dustr^',  countervailing  the  policy  of  foreign  naticHis,  and 
maintaining  the  substantial  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DALLAS,  the  resolutions  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

TARIFF  BILL. 

The  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832, 
and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  he  only  wished  to  say  one  word; 
but  before  he  sat  down,  he  should  move  to  make  a  differ- 
ent disposition  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  measure  introduced 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  the  dangerous  collisions  of  opinions  which 
exist  between  different  sections  of  the  country.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  exactly  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  subject.  With 
all  respectfor  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  he  should 
move  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  committee,  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  chosen  from  different  sections  of  the 
Union — such  a  committee  as  would  be  deemed  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  all  the  varioua  interests  of  the  Union. 
He  woukl  inove  the  reference  to  a  select  committee  of 
seven,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  would  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  indifference  as  to  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  should  be  referred.  He  would  be  wil- 
ling to  send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  with 
whom,  he  took  pleasure  in  saying,  he  had  always  acted 
harmoniously,  and  for  the  members  of  which  he  felt  so 
much  personal  respect;  yet,  fur  the  reasons  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  he  con- 
sidered Uiat  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  send  the  sub- 
ject to  the  committee  for  which  that  gentleman  had  moved. 
This  did  not  seem  to  be  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  an? 
-exclusive  interest,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  gener»l 
harmony.  He  concluded  with  seconding  the  motion  (o^ 
a  select  committee. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  admitted  that  there  was  no  sUndiniT 
committee  which  had  been  raised  on  tlie  ground  of  com- 
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promise;  but  as  he  belteredtbat  it  was  a  bill  which  would 
operate  severely  on  the  manufacturers,  he  thought  that 
.the  modifications  whicli  might  be  thought  necessary 
should  come  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.  Any 
modi6cation  which  would  make  it  fall  more  lightly  on 
that  interest  would  come  from  that  committee.  The  au- 
thor of  the  bill  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ma- 
nufactures, and  could  explain  the  character  and  operation 
of  the  hill.  The  committee,  perhaps,  entertained  more 
fears  of  the  measure  than  they  ought  to  feel;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  might  be  able  to  show  that  such 
was  the  fact.  He  thought  that  the  bill  ought  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  his  gratification  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  made  the  motion,  and  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  acquiesced  in  it.  The 
subject  belonged  to  no  existing  committee  whatever.  It 
was  a  project  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
country;  and  he  hoped  that  the  motion  for  a  select  com* 
mittee  would  prevail. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  stated  that  he  desired  to  put  his  motion 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  did  not  look  to  any  particular 
interest.  The  manufacturers  were  only  to  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  other  interests.  Why,  then,  should 
the  bill  be  sent  to  that  committee?  This  was  a  great 
question,  looking  far  beyond  any  particubr  interest.  It 
was  destined  to  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  coun- 
try, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  sent  to  a  committee  who 
would  look  beyond  any  particular  interest. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  a  se- 
lect committee.  He  gave  full  force  to  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen,  that  this  was  not  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  interest,  but  he  still  thought  that  the  manufac- 
turers wore  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  thought  that  the 
subject  would  he  as  well  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  as  by  a  select  committee.  He  thought  that 
the  bill  would  produce  mischievous  effects  on  the  manu- 
facturers. He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  make  gf^*t 
concessions  to  tranquilize  the  country.  If  the  subject 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  the 
Senate  would  have  the  power  to  change  the  bill  in  any  of 
its  details.  He  was  opposed  to  a  motion,  at  the  thresli- 
old,  which  would  throw  doubt  on  the  ability  or  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  which,  for 
y^r%  had  had  this  subject  under  tlieir  control.  He  de- 
nounced a  portion  of  the  bill,  as  destructive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  BELL  could  not  see  any  valid  objection  which 
could  be  set  up  to  a  select  committee.  He  wished  the 
bill  to  be  examined  with  a  disposition  to  compromise.  It 
vu  proper  that  there  should  be  a  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  from  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
tfy.  If  there  was  any  prospect — and  he  feared  there  was 
iK>t— of  settling  this  agitatmg  question  in  this  way,  he 
Would  not  be  willing  to  cloud  it. 

Mr.  KING  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the 

^ntleman  from  Tennessee..   There  was  a  peculiar  fitness 

'n  sending  this  question  to  a  select  committee.     The 

•tanding  committees  were  appointed  with  a  reference  to 

•Pccilic  duties  and  interests.     He  wished  to  harmonize  the 

conflicting  interests  in  the  country,  and  to  settle  this  vex- 

^  question.    He  referred  to  a  former  case  to  show  that 

^is  was  a  new  case.     He  hoped  there  would  be  no  serious 

Ejection  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  HOLMES  hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  sent  to  a 

•Hect  committee,  made   up  from  various    parts  of  the 

^'^Hintry.     He  was  glad  the  motion  had  been  made  by  so 

^^od-natured  a  man  as  the   Senator    from    Tennessee. 

-    '^Jtt  gentleman   be  believed  to  be  the  best  natured  man 

"•    the  Senate,  excepting  himself. 

.  I^^P.  BENTON  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  this 

^y^  ^  *o  *ny  committee.     He  stated  some  objections  to  the 

^.^  He  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a  majority  in 


the  next  Cong^rpss  opposed  to  a  reasonable  protection. 
This  bill  was  based  on  the  act  of  1832.  There  were 
sixteen  members  of  the  Senate  who  opposed  that  bill  be- 
cause it  was  unconstitutional.  If  these  Senators  vote  for 
this  bill,  they  vote  for  that.  Jonas  was  in  the  belly  of  the 
whale. 

Mr.  MOORE  said  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  motion 
for  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  DALLAS  said  he  was  not  now  disposed  to  act  on 
the  bill  as  though  he  completely  understood  its  provisions. 
There  had  been  some  resolutions  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massacliuselts,  not  now  in  his  seat.  They 
were  very  important,  and  might  have  an  effect  on  the  bill. 
Thote  resolutions  would  come  up  to-morrow,  and  he 
wished  to  bear  the  discussion  before  he  gave  his  vote  on 
this  subject.     He  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Bobbins,  Smith, 
Tipton,  Wilkins,  Wright— 13. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy.  Hill,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Kane,  Ring,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Prentiss,  Itives,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler,  Wag^man,  White— 26. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  which  was  taken» 
and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Robbins, 
Smith,  Wilkins,  Wright--12. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Claf , 
Clayton,  Foot,  Fors)'tb,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kane,  King,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robin- 
son, Seymour,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wag- 
gaman.  White— 26. 

The  bill  was  then  referre<l  to  a  select  committee. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

The  act  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road 
from  Vandalia,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  Jefferson,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  FOOT  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  its  pas- 
sage, which  were  ordered,  and  stood  asxollows: 
'  ,  YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendrick^  Johnston, 
Kane,  Poindexter,  Robbms,  Robinson,  Tomlinson,  Wag- 
gaman,  Webster — 16< 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Foot,  Hill,  King,  Knight, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Smith,  White — 12. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  their  clerk,  stating 
that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes  given  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
were  waiting  to  receive  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  then  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  duties  referred  to  in  the  message;  which  mo- 
tion having  been  agreed  to. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  President  jmt  tempore^ 
attended  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and» 
after  having  performed  the  duties  which  called  them 
there,  returned,  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  to 
their  seats  in  the  Senate;  when 

Mr.  GRUNDY  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  considered  and  adopted : 

Beaoivedt  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of  the  8en« 
ate  be  appointed,  to  join  a  committee  of  two  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  that 
House,  to  wait  on  Ahprsw  Jackbov,  or  Tennessee,  and 
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to  notify  him  that  he  ha3  been  duly  elected  Preudent  of 
the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing^  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next;  and,  also,  to  notify  Mabtiit 
Yait  BuRsir,  of  New  York,  tliat  he  has  been  duly  elect- 
ed Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing^  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 


XTKirnia  ssssiov. 

AAer  a  recess  of  two  hours,  the  Senate  reaaaembled  at 
five  o'clock;  shortly  after  which,  a  quorum  not  being 
present, 

Mr.  W1LKIN3  rose  and  said,  that  as  he  was  auite  in 
earnest  when  he  had  moved  for  the  recess,  in  order  that 
the  business  of  the  Senate  might  be  proceeded  with,  he 
would  now  move  that  such  Senators  as  were  absent  be 
sent  for. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  hoped  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  not  press  his  motion;  but  a  few  minutes  had  yet 
elapsed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Senators  would 
soon  appear  in  their  places.  A  motion  of  this  descrip- 
tion, he  conceived,  should  never  be  had  recourse  to,  but  as 
a  dernier  resort;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  the  gentlenuin 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  WILRINS  expressed  hit  assent,  a^id  the  motion 
was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

SPECIAL  ORDER. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WILKINS,  the  Senate  then  took  up 
the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties 
on  imports. 

Mr.  BIBB  said,  that  it  WM  not  his  wish  then  to  touch  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  bill.    He  would  divide  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  however,  into  two  parts;  military  and 
civil.     With  regard  to  what  he  classed  as  the  civil  point, 
he  would  say,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  give  to  the  Ju- 
diciary more  than  ordinary  powers,  to  meet  any  extraor- 
dinary exigencies  that  might  arise;  he  was  willing  to  do 
this  by  all  acts  that  were  constitutional.     But,  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  was  compelled  to  express  his  opinion  that 
the  third  section  exceeded  this  bound,  and  that  it  was  un- 
guarded, and  too  wide-spreading  in  its  provisions.   These 
provisions  required  to  be  amended,  to  oring  them  within 
the  constitutional  limits  of  this  Government;  and,  with  the 
object  of  guarding  the  constitution,  we  ran  the  risk,  by 
these  clauses,  as  they  now  stood,  of  breaking  the  consti- 
tution itself.    In  his  opinion,  prudence,  caution,  and  great 
deliberation  were  necessary,  lest  a  political  spirit  should 
huriy  both  parties  into  the  adoption  of  measures  that  might 
hereafter  become  precedents,  which  they  might  not  ever 
be  able  to  get  rid  of.     He  would  now  declare,  explicitly, 
that  he  was  prepared,  so  far  as  regarded  proper  judicial 
powers,  to  vote  for  them,  if  left  unconnected  with  the 
military  powers.     He  was  not,  at  that  moment,  ready  to 
submit  propositions  to  make  the  amendments  necessary  to 
his  view;  but'he  would  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  he  had  not,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  and  in 
the  roost  friendly  spirit,  requested  of  that  committee  that 
they  would  turn  tneir  best  attention  to  these  clauses,  as 
requiring  amendment'    He  would  entreat  further  time, 
either  for  himself  or  others  who  were  disposed  to  do 
what  the  constitution  would  permit,  in  order  to  submit 
propontions  to  amend  these  sections.     For  himself,  he 
had  not  htd  sufficient  time  to  devise  what  he  might  con- 
sider a  safe  and  secure  mode  to  remove  cases  of  a  certain 
natare  to  different  tribunals;  or  what  might  be  necessary 
itill  further  to  provide  for  a  supervisory  power  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  over  State  enactments.     He  therefore  asked 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  hurried  out  of  committee,  but 
that  it  might  still  remain  subject  to  those  amendments 
which  might  go  to  support  the  Judiciary^    He  had,  it  was 
true,  been  requested  by  a  gentleman  who  was  acquainted 
with  legal  pursuits,  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  turn  his  at- 
tention, in  order  that,  from  the  experience  he  might  have 
derived  from  his  professional  avocations,  he  would  en- 


deavor to  propose  such  an  amendment  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient and  constitutional;  that  would  possess  the  golden 
mean;  that  would  steer  clear  of  Scylla  on  tiie  one  side, 
and  Chary bdis  on  the  other;  and  so  that  all  due  power 
might  be  given  to  the  Federal  Government,  without  en- 
trenching on  the  rights  of  the  States.  Though  late  and 
arduously  engaged,  his  various  avocations  had  not  yet  per- 
mitted him  that  time;  and  hoping  that  the  bill  might  not 
be  taken  out  of  committee,  .he  would  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  question  be  postponed  and  made  the  special  or- 
der for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  that  if  it  were  understood  that  the 
debate  which  had  been  progressing  for  some  time  past 
were  to  be  considered  at  an  end,  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  postponement;  but  he  thought  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bibb]  would  have  ample  time  to  propose  his  proportions. 
With  regard  to  the  peculiar  provisions  which  had  been 
objected  to,   he  roust  say,  that  the  committee  have  now 
put  them  into  such  shape  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  decision  on  them  without  further  change.     He  was 
for  assisting  the  General  Government  to  meet  the  present 
exigencies,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  vote  for  the  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  BIBB  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  prevent  the 
debate  from  proceeding;  and  if  any  gentleman  wished  to 
address  the  Senate,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Mr.  MOORE  expressed  his  intention  of  recording  hia 
sentiments  on  the  measure;  but  not  thinking  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  about  to  come  to  a  close,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  sufficiently  prepared  to  proceed  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  was  of  opinion  that  much  more  time  would 
yet  be  occupied  before  the  discussion  was  concluded; 
others  besides  himself  would  have  something  to  say, 
and  he  would  therefore  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 


journ. 

Mr.  WILKINS  opposed  the  motion,  and  asked  for  the 
ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  MOORE  replied,  that  when  such  was  the  mode 
about  to  be  adopted,  he  was  quite  willing  then,  unprepar- 
ed as  he  was,  to  g^ve  his  views.  He  was  unwilling  that  the 
Senate  should  be  harassed  by  the  system  that  had  been 
carried  into  operation,  of  calling  the  ayes  and  noes,  on 
his  account. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  allu- 
sion had  been  to  him  of  harassing  the  Senate,  but  as  re- 
garded himself  he  cared  but  little  for  the  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed;  he  was  only  discharging  his  duty,  and— 

There  were  here  cries  of  order,  when 

Mr.  BIBB  rose,  and  said  he  would  now,  on  his  own 
part,  renew  his  former  motion  for  postponement. 

Mr.  WILKINS  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  KING  said  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  Sen- 
ate; but  in  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  true  desire  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  close. 
One  of  their  body  appeared  not  to  know  that  by  pressing 
the  question  onward  was  not  the  best  mode  to  obtain  his 
object.  There  could  be  nothing  gained  by  such  a  course; 
remove  the  question  from  the  committee,  it  would  be 
equally  open  to  continue  the  discussion.  He  (Mr.  K.) 
was  desirous  that  his  colleague  [Mr.  Mooas]  should  have 
a  fair  hearing,  and  he  hoped  that  every  member  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sentiments  or  offer 
amendments  at  his  will. 

Mr.  WILKINS  hoped  it  would  now  be  in  order  for  him 
to  explain  the  course  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  He  con- 
ceived he  had  only  done  his  duty.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  present  was  the  most  important  measure  that 
could  be  brought  before  them;  and  therefore  did  he  think 
it  should  not  be  put  off  by  unnecessary  delay.  It  was 
three  weeks  since  the  bill  had  been  first  reported;  it  hsd 
been  under  debate  for  a  fortnight;  and  how  did  it  come, 
he  would  ask,  that  those  gentiemen  who  would  proclaim 
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tbemaelves  m  the  only  patriots  to  save  the  country,  are  of  Andrew  Jackson,  because  he  assures  us  Andrew  Jack 


ttiU  unprepared,  are  still  desirous  of  delay?  Why  is  it 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  whenever  it 
comes  up,  are  raising  those  delays?  Motion  follows  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  to  postpone,  to  lay  on  the  table.  Why 
not  meet  it  at  once  in  a  proper  spirit?  The  alleicalion  of 
gentlemen  not  being  yet  prepared,  he  was  not  willing  to 
sdnut;  he  himself  had  been  constrained  to  occupy  the 
floor  some  days  when  he  was  equally  unprepared;  but  he 
was  willing  to  pursue  his  course;  and,  prepared  or  un- 
prepared,  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  As 
regarded  the  objection  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tDcky"  [Mr.  Bibb]  to  the  judiciary  clauses,  and  the  opinion 
adraneed  of  the  removal  of  criminal  prosecutions  from 
the  State  courts  being  unconstitutional,  let  that  gentleman 
make  a  motion  at  once  to  strike  out  the  provision,  and 
this  would  bring  up  the  question.  As  regarded  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Moorb,]  as  he  (Mr.  W.)  was 
not  aware  of  that  gentleman's  intention  to  address  the 
Senate,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  desire 
to  embarrass  him.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  an- 
other gentleman,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Rives,] 
would  occupy  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBB,  after  a  few  remarks  in  reply,  moved  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  to  make  it 
the  special  order  for  to-morrow,  in  order  to  afford  him 
time  to  examine  the  third  section  more  at  his  leisure. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  on  this  question,  it 
was  decided  as  follows: 

m&AS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  King,  Miller, 
Moore,  Poindexter,  Tyler. — 8. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dud- 
ley, Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Nau- 
dain,  Robinson,  Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Smith, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
White,  Wdkins,  Wright 30. 

^  Mr.  MOORE  then  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
bill.  He  said  he  rose  with  no  hypocritical  pretence  of  an 
extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Union.  As  members  of 
this  body,  said  he,  we  have  all  sworn  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, and  I  concede  to  each  as  earnest  a  desire  to  fulfil 
this  duty  as  I  know  that  I  myself  feel.  1,  sir,  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  citizen;  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  lam  proud  of  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
this  Senate .  But  much  as  I  prize  this  name,  and  proud  as 
I  am  of  the  honor  assigned  to  me  by  the  partiality  and  in- 
dulgence of  my  fellow-citizens,  1  should  be  false  to  them, 
to  their  interests,  and  to  myself,  if  I  could  permit  this  bill 
to  become  a  law  without  having  done  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  course  which  South  Caro- 
lina has  adopted.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
either  her  principles  or  her  action;  that  task  will  be  per- 
formed by  those  to  whom  she  has  assigned  that  duty. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  presents  anouier  issue,  which  in* 
volves  directly  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  liberty  of 
my  constituents.  It  proposes  to  clothe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  dictatorial  and  discretionary  pow- 
ers. It  does  more;  it  proposes  to  place  the  issue  of  civil 
war  upon  the  discretion  or  a  captain  of  a  revenue  cutter, 
the  caprice  of  a  young  lieutenant  fresh  from  school,  or 
the  folly  of  a  tide-waiter. 

It  makes  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  national 
dictator,  and  converts  the  agents  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  his  supreme  discretion  into  petty 
chieftains,  who  are  required  to  trample  upon  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  States.  You  see  it  places  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority,  and  substitutes  a  military  despot- 
ism for  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  laws. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  honorable, chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  reported  this  bill,  [Mr.  WiLxiirs,]  that  <'  we 

may  safely  intrust  these  extraordinary  powers  to  the  hands 


son  never  has  abused  power."    I  congratulate  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  upon  the  extent  of  his  faith.     It  is  at  least 
equal  to  « the  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  and  it  may  yet  ac- 
complish miracles.    The  honorable  g^entleman  should  re- 
member that  this  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  President 
to  transfer  these  extraordinary  powers  to  his  agents.  Great 
as  the  President  is,  powerful  as  we  all  know  him  to  be, 
he  must  employ  agents  to  execute  his  will;  and  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  that  discretion  with  which  you  clothe  the 
President  must  be  by  him  transferred  to  his  agents,  to  the 
commanders  of  his  army  and  his  navy,  to  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  to  his  marshals  and  his  bailiffs.    I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  make  a  question  with  the  gentleman  about  his 
faith  in  the  President;  but  I  would  ask  him,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  grant  such  powers  on  the  faith  which  you  repose 
m  such  agents  as  these?    But,  sir,  away  with  such  solemn 
trifling.    I  consider  this  a  question  of  liberty,  and  not  of 
faith;  and  I  can  assure  him,  that  if  his  constituents,  the 
free  laborers,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  permit 
their  representatives  to  bring  their  liberties  as  a  faith  of- 
fering, a  propitiation  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  tne 
President,  those  of  whom  I  am  an  unworthy  representa- 
tive place  theirs  above  all  price.     Sir,  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama are  as  much  devoted  to  this  Union,  as  established  by 
our  fathers,   as  the  people  of  any  other  State  can  be; 
they  are  devoted  to  the  Union,  but  they  are  devoted  to  it, 
not  as  the  means  of  oppression,  not  as  the  source  of  civil 
war,  but  as  the  palladium  of  liberty.     I  have  said,  sir, 
that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  either  the  principles 
or  the  action  of  South  Carolina.     I  have  said  that  this  bill 
makes  another  issue,  which  involves  directly  the  rightSy 
interests,  and  liberty  of  my  constituents.     The  gentleman 
tells  us  about  the  free  labor  of  the  North;  and  they  tell 
us  that  they  never  will  consent  that  this  free  labor  of  the 
North  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the  slave 
labor  of  the  South.     Do  gentlemen  forget  that  there  are 
free  laborers  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North?    Do 
gentlemen  forget  that  the  object  of  this  constitution  and 
of  our  Union  was  to  secure  equal  rights,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness to  all  our  citizens  >    If  they  concede  this,  (and  none 
will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,)  what  right  has  the  free  laborer  of 
the  North  to  demand  that  his  labor  shall  be  protected  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  labor,  or  even  the  slave  labor  of 
the  South?    Yes,  sir,  I  say  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  South. 
For,  sir,  with  us,  labor  is  labor;  it  matters  not  whether 
it  be  of  the  slave  or  of  the  free,  of  the  bondsman  or  his 
master;  in  fact,  there  can  be  none  in  theory,  but  in  the 
minds  of  those  hypocritical  pretenders  in   philanthropy, 
who  would  emancipate  our  slaves  under  the  pretence  that 
«  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  butcher  their 
masters  with  mercenary  bayonets;  but  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  spoke  last  [Mr.  Dallas]  does  not 
like  the  word  mercenary,  I  will  say  the  bayonets  of  pow- 
because  we  insist  tnat  it  never  was  intended  by  the 
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framers  of  the  constitution  to  tax  the  slave  labor  of  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  **  the  free  labor  of 
the  North."  Your  northern  gentlemen  have  a  holy  hor- 
ror at  holding  a  fellow-creature  In  bondage,  but  they  feel 
no  horror  at  the  idea  of  sending  an  army  to  compel  the 
owners  of  these  slaves  to  pay  over  all  the  profits  of  these 
slaves  into  the  pockets  of  the  northern  manufacturers  and 
eapitalists.  They  consider  slavery  a  most  heinous  offence 
against  God  and  man;  yet  they  call  upon  us,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  dear  in  religion  and  morals,  to  authorize  them 
to  overrun  South  Carolina  with  fire  and  sword,  unless  sh« 
will  pay  over  to  them  .the  profits  of  her  slave  labor.  Or, 
in  other  words,  they  are  too  pious,  too  benevolent,  to  own 
slaves  themselves;  but  they  ask  us  very  modestly,  sir,  to 
convert  the  owners  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina  into  their 
overseers,  superintending  cotton  fields  and  rice  plantations 
for  their  benefit. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Preudent,  disffuise  this  matter  as  you  will, 
this  is  the  question.  We  have  long  seen  the  tendency 
and  object  of  the  tariff  policy.  We  deny  your  right  to 
protect  the  free  labor  of  the  North,  at  the  expense  of  the 
slave  labor  of  the  South.  With  us  there  it  no  distinction 
between  the  labor  of  the  slave  and  the  labor  of  the  free, 
of  the  bondsman  and  his  master. 

The  God  of  nature,  nor  the  constitution,  which  alone  has 
the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  law  upon  this  subject, 
has  made  no  distinction,  and  we  will  not  permit  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  It;  to  yield  such  a  power  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  free  laborers  of  the  North  to  convert  the  masters 
of  our  slaves  into  the  slaves  of  northern  masters.  And 
it  is  because  I  believe  the  bill  involves  this  question,  and 
becat|se  I  know  the  people  of  Alabama  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  resisting  this 
oppressban,  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

We  hear  gentlemen  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  constitu- 
tion, vociferous  in  their  profesnons  of  attachment  to  the 
Union.  I  can  tell  them,  nay,  the^'  have  been  told  again 
and  again,  how  they  can  maintam  the  constitution,  and 
preserve  the  Union.  Reject  this  bill,  and  modify  the  ta- 
riiT;  do  justice,  and  the  necessity  for  force  will  cease. 

But  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  they  must  support 
the  President.  I  can  understand  why  the  Senators  repre- 
senting manufacturing  States,  and  particularly  those  who 
never  nad  any  constitutional  scruples  upon  the  question  of 
power,  should  support  this  bill.  Although  we  are  told  this 
measure  originated  with  the  Executive,  I  can  find  no  apo- 
logy in  that  suggestion,which  could  justify  me,  as  a  Senator 
representing  a  Southern  State — ^yes,  ur,  'a  slave-holding, 
anti-tariif  State — if  I  were  so  far  to  sacrifice  their  interest 
as  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  know,  sir,  that  the  President  has 
a  commanding  popularity  among  my  people;  the  honest, 
unsuspecting  fplanters  and  laborers  of  Alabsma  gave  him 
their  confidence  when  he  was  a  plain  unpretending  plant- 
er like  themselves.  But  they  voted  for  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  be  the  President  of  a  free  people,  subject  to  all  the 
restraints  of  the  constitution;  they  did  not  expect  that  he 
would  ask  to  be  clothed  with  dictatorial  powers,  much 
less  that  he  would  march  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcin|^,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
the  collection  of  odious,  unjust,  unequal,  and  unconstitu- 
tional taxes. 

But  I  warn  gentlemen  to  pause.  Who  is  it  that  are 
now  so  anxious  to  clothe  the  President  with  these  new, 
undefined  powers?  Are  they  not  his  old  enemies?  Are 
they  not  his  late  opponents?  But,  sir,  I  give  tliem  my 
thanks.  I  am  the  representative  of  a  brave,  generous, 
and,  therefore,  a  confiding  people.  Yet,  there  are  in 
Alabama,  as  there  are  in  all  other  States,  "waiters  upon 
Providence" — ^men  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  worship 
power. 

The  policy  of  our  adversaries  has  been  to  purchase 
these  false  guides,  and  weaken  our  resistance  by  internal 
dissensions. 

If  gentlemen  will  disregard  all  our  entreaties;  if,  instead 
of  claiming  the  promise  made  the  peacemakers,  they 
still  persist  in  the  exercise  of  injustice  and  oppression; 
if,  instead  of  reducing  the  duties  and  giving  us  peace, 
harmony,strength,  and  brotherly  love,  they  force  upon  us 
this  bill,  they  will  do  us  one  favor,  they  will  force  us  to  be 
united;  they  will  unbind  the  eyes  of  our  people;  they 
will  then  see  who  it  is  that  <*have  sung  peace,  peace, 
when  there  was  no  peace."  I  again  would  say  to  those 
gentlemen  who  suppose  they  are  to  reap  a  golden  harvest 
9f  profit  or  of  honors  from  this  measure,  '*  You  may  have 
the  power  to  pass  your  bill  through  this  House;  you  may 
have  the  physical  strength  and  the  same  generous  majori- 
ty by  which  you  have  passed  your  tariffs;  but  you  cannot 
enforce  it.  1  defy  you,  with  all  the  sycophants,  hirelings, 
and  office-seekers  now  waiting  ibr  command.  You 
may  sweep  the  streets  of  your  cities,   and  empty  your 


workshops  and  -  manufiicturing  estaJbliahments;  at  this  en- 
lightened hoiu",  and  in  this  free  country,  you  cannot  en- 
force it.  We  know  our  rights,  and,  knowing  them,  dare 
maintain  and  defend  them." 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  as  amended; 
and  the  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  expressed  a  hope  that  the  final  de- 
cision would  be  postponed  for  a  day  longer;  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CALHOUN, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thursdat,  FxamuABT  14. 

ELECTION  OP  PRINTER. 

The  resolution  fixing  the  election  of  a  public  printer 
for  Friday  was  then  taken  up  for  consideration . 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 
for  the  present.  He  reminded  the  Senate  that  he  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  alter  the  time  for  this  election. 
That  resolution  had  gone  to  the  Library  Committee,  and, 
until  the  report  of  that  committee  should  be  made,  he 
hoped  this  resolution  would  not  now  be  acted  on.  He 
withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  who  stated  that  the  House  had  fixed 
on  12  o'clock  this  day  for  the  election  of  a  printer.  Con- 
sequently, the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  the  election  of  tlie  next 
printer. 

Mr.  BENTON  said,  that  if  this  resolution  were  now  to 
be  acted  on,  he  should  feel  bound  to  offer  at  length  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  introduce  his  joint  re- 
solution. He  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to — ^yeas  19,  nays  12. 

TARIFF  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions 
offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Webstsb. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  that  it  had  been  for  some  time 
his  wish,  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions, and  to  follow  up  those  resolutions  with  a  few  re- 
marks. It  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  go  on  at  once  in 
the  performance  of  this  task,  were  it  not  for  the  standing 
order  which  required  that  the  special  order  shall  be  called 
every  day  at  12  o'clock.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  important  discussion  which  would  commence  at 
that  hour,  if  the  gentleman  who  proposed  to  occupy  the 
floor  to-day  on  that  subject  was  now  ready  to  proceed,  he 
would  postpone  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  suisject  of  his 
resolutions  until  to-morrow . 

Mr.  FORSYTH  suggested  that  the  Senate  would  be 
glad  to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  at  this 
time,  even  if  he  should  transcend  the  hour  for  the  calling 
of  the  special  order. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  would  conform  himself,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  convenience  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
who  was  expected  to  occupy  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIVES  stated  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  prepared  to  proceed  with  his  re- 
marks now,  if  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  or  to 
suspend  them  until  after  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
should  have  been  heard. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CHAMBERS,  the  resolutions  were 
then  laid  on  the  table. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  being  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the 
collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  RIVES,  of  Virginis,  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Senate,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President;  Stranger  as  I  am  in  this  body,  and  now 
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almost  a'stnnger  Id  my  own  country,  though  in  spirit  and 
affection  never  separated  from  it,  I  feel  that  I  owe  an 
apolo^  to  the  Senate  for  obtruding  myself  at  all  upon  its 
attention.  Sir,  I  do  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  labor. 
Most  of  the  questions  involved  m  the  discussnon  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  have  sprung  up  during  the  pe- 
riod of  my  absence  from  the  country;  and  the  short  inter- 
val which  has  elapsed  since  my  return  has  afforded  me 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  for  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  them.  I  bring  to  them,  therefore,  no  other 
resources  of  argument  or  illustration  than  those  settled 
principles  and  fundamental  notions  which  are  rooted  in 
the  Diiad  of  every  American  citizen,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country. 

Sir,  the  questions  now  to  be  settled  are  of  tlie  deepest 
import  to  the  destinies  of  this  country.  They  touch  not 
the  construction  of  this  or  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
only;  they  g^  to  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  the 
Government,  and  the  vital  principle  of  its  existence.  Sir, 
I  should  be  recreant  to  m^  duty  .on  this  floor,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  Slate  which,  under  Providence,  had  the 
chief  agency  in  the  establishment  of  this  happy  system  of 
Govemmenty  if  I  did  not  attempt,  however  feebly,  the 
expression  of  my  views  on  such  an  occasion. 

I  am  impelled  to  this  expression,  Mr.  President,  by 
another  consideration.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  from 
my  worthy  and  honorable  colleague,  as  well  as  from  other 
honorable  Senators  coming  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
Uoion  as  myself,  in  several  of  the  views  I  nave  taken  of 
thiii  subject.  It  is  due  to  them,  as  well  as  to  myself  and 
those  whom  we  represent,  that  the  grounds  of  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  should  be  stated  and  explained.  And,  in 
order  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  I  beg  leave  ^to  say, 
in  the  outset,  that  no  one  is  or  has  been  more  thoroughly 
opposed  to  that  whole  system  of  policy  usually  denomi- 
nated the  American  system  than  I  have  been,  and  still  am. 
My  voice,  air,  has  been  often  and  strenuously,  however 
inefTectually,  raised  against  it  in  another  division  of  this 
Capitol.  1  consider  it  unjust  in  principle,  inexpedient  in 
practice,  .oppressive  ana  unequal  in  its  operation— in 
short,  an  abuse  of  power  contrary  to  the  true  genius  of 
our  institutions. 

But,  sir,  what  is  entitled  to  far  more  consideration,  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  lias 
repeatedly  and  strongly  protested  against  this  system;  and 
it  is  but  yesterday  tlutt  her  Legislature  earnestly  renewed 
her  appeal  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  so  to  nK>dify  the 
system  as  to  remove  the  just  causes  of  complaint  which 
had  arisen  against  it.^  8ir,  this  appeal,  and  similar  appeals 
which  have  emanated  from  the  Legislatures  of  other 
States,  fortified  by  all  those  high  considerations  of  patri- 
otism, policy,  and  justice,  which  the  crisis  suggests,  can- 
not fail  to  have  their  proper  effect.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  distracting  question  will  be  settled, 
and  speedilv  and  satisfactorily  settled,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  grounds  of  hope,  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  has  rashly  undertaken  to  redress  her 
griefs  by  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  her  limits.  She  has  declared  the  whole 
series  of  revenue  laws,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  day,  to  be  null  and  void;  has  prohibited 
their  execution  within  her  borders,  under  high  penalties; 
and  has  ordained  various  other  measures  with  the  express 
view  of  defeating  and  arresting  their  operation. 

In  this  state  pithings,  we  are  called  upon  to  say  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  acquiesce  in  this 
open  defiance  and  violation  of  the'  laws  of  the  Union, 
^^ithout  taking  any  step  whatever  for  their  enforcement^ 
For  myself,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  thus  read  my 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  thus  understand  my  duty  to  my  country,  or  the 
intereat  and  the  honor  of  my  own  State.    What,  sir,  will 


be  the  consequence,  if  South  Carolina  be  permitted,  with- 
out opposition,  to  nullify  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union? 
Will  not  that  uniformity  of  imposts,  and  that  equality  in 
the  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  Union,  which 
are  guarantied  by  the  constitution,  be  at  once  abolished 
by  the  arbitrary  act  of  South  Carolina,  to  her  own  advan< 
tage,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  otlier  States?  Sir,  as  a 
representative  of  Virginia,  I  am  not  willing  that  Virg^ia 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  while  South  Carolina,  by 
her  own  illegal  and  unauthorized  action,  is  suffered  to  go 
quit  of  them.  Yet  this  must  be  the  unjust  consequence 
of  acquiescence  in  nullification;  or,  otherwise,  a  result 
still  more  distressing  to  the  whole  country  will  ensue — the 
entire  commerce  of^the  country  will  be  drawn  to  the  free 
ports  of  South  Carolina;  the  ports  of  the  other  States, 
with  all  the  important  branches  of  industry  connected 
with  them,  will  be  consigned  to  ruin;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation  will  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed. 

Bad  as  these  consequences,  or  any  of  them,  may  be, 
there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  subject  of  still  higher  im- 
portance. The  example  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  constitution.  The  Government  would  be  thencefor- 
ward virtually  dissolved,  and  we  should  inevitably  fiUl 
back  into  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  articles  of 
confederation;  if,  indeed,  ai\er  such  an  example  of  weak- 
ness, the  States  should  continue  connected  by  any  tie 
whatever. 

For  one,  therefore,  I  feel  myself*  constrained,  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  duty,  to  give  my  assent  to  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  while  they  remain  unrepealed. 
There  are  some  provisions  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration of  which  I  do  not  approve,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  fully  when  I  come  to  explain  my  own 
ideas  of  the  legislation  best  adapted  to  meet  the  crisis. 
But  we  are  met  at  the  threshold  with  a  preliminary  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  Cvovernment  to  adopt  any  measures 
whatever  for  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  been  nullified  by  the  authorities  of  a 
State.  This  position  has  been  nuintained  by  both  the 
honorable  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  and  especially 
by  the  honorable  Senator  who  spoke  first,  [Mr.  Calhouf,] 
in  the  remarks  made  by  him  at  the  time  of  submitting  his 
resolutions  which  are  now  lying  on  your  table. 

How,  sir,  has  this  extraordinary  position  been  attempted 
to  be  sustained?  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  power 
so  radically  affecting  the  whole  operation  of  our  system 
as  an  absolute  State  veto  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  would 
have  been  in  some  form  or  other  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tution. Instead  of  this,  we  find  an  express  declaration 
that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
control  and  be  supreme  over  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  respective  States.  Yet  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr. 
Calhovk]  seeks  to  do  away  all  this,  by  setting  up  the 
metaphysical  deductions  and  ingenious  creations  of  his 
own  mind  in  the  place  of  the  positive  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  Sir,  I  propose  to  follow  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor, step  by  step,  in  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
has  attained  so  sing\ilar  a  result.  And,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
deal  with  his  argument  in  all  possible  fairness,  I  will  first 
state  what  I  understood  that  argument  to  be,  in  order 
that,  if  I  shall  have  fallen  into  a  misapprehension  of  any 
part  of  it,  the  honorable  Senator  may  set  me  right. 

I  understand  the  honorable  Senator,  then,  thus:  After 
stating  that  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  where  the  para- 
mount power  of^the  system  is,  and  that  that  power  must 
be  where  the  sovereignty  is,  he  proceeds  by  saying  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
the  several  States;  that  these  States  only  are  sovereign; 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  State^t  is  not  sovereign, 
because,  according  to  the  principles  of  modern  political 
science,  sovereignty  is  not  the  attribute  of  any  Govern- 
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ment;  that  it  remdes  in  the  people;  that  the  only  people 
knovirn  to  the  true  theory  of  our  institutions  is  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  distinctly;  that  if  the  people  of  any 
one  State  in  the  Union,  therefore,  shall,  in  its  sovereign 
capacity,  interpose  between  its  citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  act  of  a  sovereign  being 
always  binding  on  its  citizens,  the  citizens  of  that  State 
can  no  longer  owe  obedience  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  be  properly  subject  to  its  action;  but 
that  if  the  act  of  the  State,  so  absolving  its  citizens  from 
obedience  to  the  United  States,  be  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  other  States,  it  is  the  State  only  as  a  political 
community  that  is  responsible.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  stated 
the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  fairly,  as  I  have  wished  and 
intended  to  ao. 

Now>  sir,  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Calhouit,]  it  g^ves  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  entirely 
of  accord  with  him.  Here  we  draw  our  principles  from 
the  same  pure  fountain — the  republican  doctrines  of  '98 
and  '99,  as  asserted  at  that  time  by  the  Legislature  of  my 
own  State.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  politics  or  history 
resting  on  grounds  of  incontrovertible  evidence  and  con- 
clusive demonstration,  it  is  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  as  an  aggregate  mass  of  individuals,  but  as 
separate  and  independent  communities.  This,  sir,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  our  federal  system;  and  every  attempt 
to  displace  it  has  resulted  in  acknowledged  failure,  and 
has  only  served  to  establish  it  the  more  firmly. 

But,  sir,  are  the  other  propositions  of  the  honorable 
Senator  [llr.CAuiouif]  equally  true?  Is  it  true,  that 
there  is  no  other '^verei^ty,  known  to  our  political  sys- 
tem, than  that  which  resides  in  the  people  of  each  State 
distinctly?  And  here,  sir,  as  the  chief  source  of  diffi- 
culty in  all  discussions  of  this  sort  is  in  the  vag^e  use  of 
terms,  let  us  fix  what  we  mean  by  sovereignty.  The 
elementary  idea  <5f  sovereignty  is  that  of  supreme,  uncon- 
trolled power;  and  when  applied  to  political  organiza- 
tions, I  agree  with  tlie  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina«  [Mr.  Calhouk,]  that  it  cannot,  with  propriety, 
bt  predicated  of  Government,  which  is  a  delegated  and 
limited  trust,  but  that  it  resides  exclusively  in  the  body 
of  the  community,  which  creates  and  establishes  the 
Government.  I  readily  grant,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  possess  no  sovereignty.  The 
honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Calrour]  seems  to  have  sun- 
posed  that,  this  being  admitted,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  the  only  sovereignty  known  to  our  political 
system  is  in  the  people  of  each  State  distinctly,  there  be- 
ing, as  he  contends,  no  other  people,  according  to  its 
true  theory,  than  the  people  of  the  several  States,  sepa- 
rately considered.  But,  sir,  this  argument  obviously 
overlooks  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  complex  organiza- 
tion, which  embraces  two  distinct  species  of  communities; 
the  separate  communities,  called  the  States,  formed  by  the 
indiviauals  who  compose  those  States  respectively ;  and  the 
general  community,  called  the  United  States,  formed  by  the 
association  of  all  the  States  into  a  political  Union.  There  is 
one  body  politic  or  community  as  clearly  resulting  from 
the  association  of  States  in  the  one  case,  as  there  is  such 
body  politic  or  community  resulting  from  the  association 
of  individuals/m  the  other.  In  the  body  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  sovereignty  of  each  system  resides;  that  of  the 
federal  system,  in  the  community  called  the  United  States; 
that  of  the  State  systems,  in  the  body  of  the  community 
called  the  State.  You  will  remark,  Mr.  President,  that  1 
here  speak  of  the  United  States,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  1  contend 
that  the  term  United  States,  as  used  in  our  political  no- 
menclature, designates  one  body  politic,  one  integral 
community,  (although  a  community  composed  of  States,) 
in  which  sovereignty  resides,  as  to  certain  purpose*,  as 


truly  as  it  resides  in  the  States,  or  several  communities 
composed  of  individuals,  for  the  purposes  of  their  organi- 
zation. 

I  should  not  think  it  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to  dwell 
on  an  idea,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  so  obvious,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  the  suggestion  of  any  unity  in  our  federal  orga- 
nization had  recently  g^ven  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction, 
and  if  we  did  not  live  in  times  when  the  best  settled  prin- 
ciples have  been  boldly  called  in  question .  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  bring  a  few  proofs  to  the  support  of 
what  I  have  ventured  to  assert — ^that  the  United  States 
do  form,  to  certain  purposes,  one  community,  one  inte> 
g^l  political  body.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  United 
States  form  a  confederate  republic.  Now,  sir,  what  is 
the  definition  of  a  confederate  republic  by  that  writer, 
who,  among  the  political  philosophers  of  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  best  understood  its  characteriflHcs,  and  to 
have  most  justly  appreciated  its  advantages?  Montes- 
quieu says,  *<  A  confederate  republic  is  a  convention  by 
which  several  smaller  States  ag^e  to  become  members 
of  a  largrer  one,  which  they  intend  to  form.  It  is  a  kind 
of  assemblage  of  societies  that  constitute  a  new  one," 
&c.  The  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  the  9tb  number, 
referring  to  what  Montesquieu  says  on  this  subject,  add, 
«  The  definition  of  a  confederate  republic  seems  simply 
to  be  '  an  assemblage  of  societies,'  or  an  association  of  two 
or  more  States  into  one  State." 

But,  sir,  let  us  appeal  to  a  distinguished  authority 
which  is  oflen  invoked  by  the  politicians  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  for  which  1  challenge  a  portion  of  their  respect, 
on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Jefferson,  sir,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  which  will  be  found  in  the3dvo> 
lume  of  his  published  correspondence,.written  on  the  18th 
August,  1799,  in  the  very  crisis  of  that  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  principles  which  terminated  in  the  *'  civil 
revolution"  of  1801,  and  when  he  must  be  supposed  to 
have  weighed  well  all  the  bearing^  of  his  words,  uses  the 
following  language:  <* Before  the  revolution,  there  ex- 
isted no  such  nation  as  tlie  United  States;  they  then 
first  associated  as  a  nation,  but  for  special  purposes  only. 
They  had  all  their  laws  to  make,  as  Virginia  had  on  her 
first  establishment  as  a  nation.  But  they  did  not,  as  Vir- 
ginia had  done,  proceed  to  adopt  a  whole  system  of  laws 
ready  made  to  their  hand.  As  their  association  as  a  nation 
was  only  for  special  purposes,'*  &c. 

Sir,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  the  time  of  the  Senate 
were  not  too  precious  to  be  consumed  in  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion, that  the  recognition  here  made  of  tlie  United 
States  as  forming  one  nation,  for  certain  purposes,  is  of 
particular  weight,  from  the  nature  of  the  question  which 
Mr.  Jeiferson  was  then  disci^ssing,  and  which  would  have 
rendered  his  course  of  argrument  much  shorter  and  am- 
pler, if  he  could  have  denied  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  national,  individuality  in  the  United  States. 

But,  sir,  without  insistin||f  on  the  particular  weight  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  authority,  in  this  view  of  it,  I  would  ask 
if  the  same  language  has  not  been  habitually  used  by  all 
our  g^eat  men  who  were  contemporary  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  vital  questions  of 
construction  to  which  the  first  ten  years  of  its  operation 
gave  rise?  We  all  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  that  noble  monument  of  patriotism 
and  wisdom,  his  farewell  address,  speaks  of  the  ''unity 
of  Government  which  constitutes  us  one  people,"  and  of 
the  States  as  bound  together  by  *'an  indissoluble  commu- 
nity of  interest  as  one  nation."  Mr.  Madison,  than  whom 
certainly  no  higher  authority  can  be  appealed  to,  in  regard 
to  that  constitution  which  is  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hand^  thus  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review:  <*  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
being  a  compact  among  the  States  in  their  highest  sove- 
reign capacity,  and  .constituting  the  people  thereof  one 
people  ror  certain  piu*po8es,  cannot  be  altered  or  arinuU- 
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ed  at  the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  constitu« 
tton  of  a  State  may  be  at  its  individuid  will." 

But  why  add  to  this  list  of  distinguished  authorities, 
farther  than  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  hiaiselH  Iq  his  letter  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  published  during  the  last  summer,  I  find  the 
follomng  passage:  "  The  General  Government  is  the  joint 
organ  of  all  the  States  confederated  into  one  general  com- 
munity.'* And  again:  '<  In  the  execution  of  the  dele- 
gated powers,  the  Union  is  no  longer  regarded  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  but  as  forming  one  great  commu- 
nity, to  be  governed  by  a  common  will,"  &c. 

itf  then,  the  United  States  do  form  "one  community, 
governed  by  a  common  will,"  sovereignty  may  and  does 
exist  in  the  body  of  that  community,  ror  the  special  pur- 
poses of  the  Union,  just  as  elTectually  and  unauestionably 
as  sovereignty  exists  in  the  people  of  an  individual  State, 
for  State  purposes.  My  answer,  then,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self a  conclusive  one,  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  is,  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  federal  system  » 
neither  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor  in 
^e  people  of  the  individual  States  separately  considered, 
but  in  that  "great  community"  or  body  politic,  called 
the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  association  of  all  the 
States  for  special  purposes.  Mr.  JeflTerson,  in  the  letter 
Co  Mr.  Randolph  from  which  I  read  the  extract  cited  a  few 
momenta  ago,  says,  very  properly,  that  "  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation"  or  community  '^is'the  sovereign  power  for 
itself." 

There  is  a  practical  criterion,  of  very  easy  application 
in  our  American  institutions,  for  determining  wnere  sove- 
reig;nty  resides.  Sovereignty  resides  where  the  power 
of  amending  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  resides. 
In  a  single  State,  this  power  resides  in  the  people  of  the 
State;  and,  of  course,  the  sovereignty  resides  in  them 
also.  In  the  Union,  this  power  resides  in  the  federal 
community  composed  of  all  the  States;  and,  according  to 
an  express  provision  in  the  constitution,  requires  for  its 
exercise  the  concurrence  of  three-fourtlis  of  the  States. 
According  to  this  plain  practical  test,  then,  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  in  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Here,  again,  1  am  happy  to  fortify  myself  by  an  autho- 
rity, which,  if  not  that  of  the  honorable  Senator  himself, 
aa  it  is  generally  understood  to  be,  must  at  least  command 
bis  very  high  respect.  I  dhide  to  the  report  and  expon- 
tion  adopted  by  tlie  Legislature  of  South  Caroliiw  in  De- 
cember, 1828.  From  that  document  I  beg  leave  to  read 
to  the  Senate  the  following  extract: 

•<  Our  ^stem,  then,  consists  of  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.  The  general  powers  conferred 
on  the  General  Government  are  subject  to  its  sole  and 
exclusive  control,  and  the  States  cannot,  without  violating 
the  constitution,  interpose  their  auUiority  to  check  or  in 
any  manner  counteract  its  movements,  so  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere;  so  also  the  peculiar  and  local 
powers  reserved  to  the  States  are  subject  to  their  exclu- 
sive control,  nor  can  the  General  Government  interfere 
with  them,  without,  on  its  part,  also  violating  the  constitu- 
tion. In  order  to  have  a  full  and  clear  conception  of  our 
institutions,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is  in 
our  system  a  striking  oistinction  between  the  Government 
and  the  sovereign  power.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  indi* 
▼tdually,  it  is  unquestionably  clear  tfaiat,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  is  vested  in  its  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments,  the  actual  sovereign  power 
resides  in  the  several  States,  who  created  it,  in  their  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  political  character.  But,  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  constitution,  it  may  be  amended  or  chang- 
ed by  three-four^  of  the  States;  and  each  State,  by 
assenting  to  the  constitution  with  this  provision,  has  sur- 
rendered its  original  rights  as  a  sovereign,  which  made  its 
individual  consent  necessary  to  any  change  in  its  political 
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condition,  and  has  placed  this  important  power  in  the 
hands  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  in  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Union,  under  the  constitution,  does  now 
actually  reside." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  distinct  acknow- 
ledgement,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  system  is  not  in 
the  people  of  any  one  of  the  States,  acting  separately,  as 
the  nonorable  Senator  now  contends,  but  in  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  acting  concurrently.  The  honorable  Sena- 
tor has  told  us  that  the  paramount  power  of  controlling 
the  General  Government  must  reside  where  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  system  resides.  The  problem  stated  by  him  was 
to  ascertain  where  that  power  does  reside,  and  is  here 
conclusively  solved  by  his  own  State,  in  a  solemn  exposi- 
tion drawn  up  by  himself.  The  plain  result  is,  that  the 
paramount  or  sovereigfn  power  is  not  in  the  people  of  any 
one  State,  but  in  three-fourths  of  all  the  States. 

This  important  document,  also,  in  acknowledging  that 
there  «are  two  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties" 
in  our  tomplex  organization,  veco^cnaeB  the  correctness 
of  another  of  the  positions  I  have  laid  down— that  there 
is  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Uie  Union,  as  well  as  sovereign^  in  the  several 
States,  for  State  purposes.  It  has  become  fashionable,  of 
late,  to  deny  that  there  Is  any  sovereipity  in  the  United 
States,  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  United  States  as  a  po- 
litical community,  and  not  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,)  and  to  cUim  for  the  SUtes,  separately,  an 
absolute,  complete,  and  unqualified  sovereignty,  to  all  in* 
tents  and  purposes  whatever.  Sir,  this  is  a  novelty  un- 
known to  the  founders  of  the  constitution,  and  has  sprunr 
up  in  the  hotbed  of  excited  local  politics.  At  the  period 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  distinctly  made 
known,  and  universally  understood,  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  sovereignty  was  vested  in  the  Union,that  of  the  States 
severally  was  relinquished  and  diminished .  What  is  said, 
sir,  by  the  convention  which  fhtmed  the  constitution,  in 
communicating  their  work  to  Congress  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  ?  The  following  unequivocal  hmguage  is  held 
in  the  letter  addressed  bv  the  convention  to  Congress,  on 
that  occasion,  and  signed  by  General  Washington,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  convention:  <*  It  is  obvidUsly  impracUcable, 
in  the  Federal  Government  of  these  States,  to  secure  all 
the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  en- 
tering into  Boeiety  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest,"  &c.  Let  not  any  attempt  be  made  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  this  declaration  by  representing  it  as 
the  expression  of  the  imKvidual  sentiment  of  General 
Washington,  by  whom  the  letter  was  signed.  The  draught 
of  the  letter  was  caKfoUy  prepared,  under  the  orders  of 
the  convention,  by  the  same  committee  which  was  charged 
with  giving  the  final  shape  to  the  constitution  itself;  and 
both  were  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  at 
the  same  time.  It  was,  then,the  solemn  explanation  of  their 
own  act  by  the  convention  themselves,  made  known  to  the 
people,  and  understood  hj  them,  when  the  States  ratified 
and  adopted  the  constitution. 

But,  sir,  let  us  trace  this  matter  a  little  further.  Among 
the  contemporsry  publications,  explaining  and  recom- 
mending the  new  constitution,  the  essays  of  the  Federalist^ 
as  well  for  the  distinguished  abiUty  with  which  they  were 
written,  as  for  the  high  character  of  the  authors,  two  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  were  universally  read  and  profoundly  consi- 
dered.  In  tiie  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Gerry,  an 
extract  of  which  was  read  the  other  day  by  the  honora^ 
ble  Senator  from  Fennsylvania,[Mr.  Dauas,]  it  is  said  with 
great  force  and  propriety,  that  the  constitution  should  al- 
ways be  understood  *'in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  advoca- 
ted by  ito  friends,  and  adopted  by  the  SUtes."  Now,  sir, 
let  us  see  in  what  light  it  was  presented  to  the  people,  in 
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reference  to  this  question  of  State  sovereignity,  by  its  dis- 
tinguished advocates  and  expounders,  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist.  Nothing  would  have  been  better  calcukted 
to  procure  its  readv  adoption  by  the  States,  than  to  have 
told  them  that  it  left  their  sovereignty  entirely  unimpaired. 
But,  sir,  its  honest  and  enlightened  advocates,  the  writers 
of  the  Federalist,  attempted  no  such  imposition  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  people .  They  told  them,  distinctly,  that 
<<  sovereignty  in  tne  Union,  and  complete  independence 


enumerated,  or  necessary  to  carry  the  specified  powers  in- 
to effect;"  thus  acknowledging,  of  course,  that,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  State  sovereignties  bad  been  diminished. 

Sir,  I  claim  myself  to  be  an  humble  but  devoted  disciple 
of  this  good  old  school  of  '98  and  ^99,  and  I  might  speak, 
if  it  were  proper  to  do  so,  of  some  httle  opportunity  I 
have  enjoyed  of  being  instructed  in  its  doctrines  by  the 
great  men  who  were  its  teachers  and  founders.  I  cherish 
their  doctrines,  sir,  as  I  do  tlieir  fame,  with  reverence ;iind 


in  the   members,  are  things  repugnant  and  irreconcilap  I  will  adhere  to  them  with  my  latest  breath.     But  as  I  be- 


ble."--fW.  No.  15. 

In  the  45th  No.  of  that  publication,  where  Mr.  Madison 
is  noticing  the  objection  that  the  new  constitution  would 
curtail  the  States  of  some  important  attributes  of  their 
sovereignty,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  as  it  might 
have  been  politic  to  do  in  order  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
State  pride,  he  boldly  admits  and  justifies  the  fact.  He 
tells  the  people  of  America,  that  if  it  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Union  is  necenary  to  secure  their  happiness,  neces- 
sary to  secure  them  against  foreign  wars,  against  war  and 
contention  among  the  States,  against  violent  and  oppressive 
factions,  against  overgrown  military  establishments,  and 

r'nst  all  the  other  nameless  ills  Uiat  would  be  the  inevita- 
consequence  of  separation,  it  is  idle  to  object  to  a 
constitution,  without  which  that  Union  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed, that  it  would  curtail  the  States  of  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds,  that  so  far  as  a  sa- 
crifice of  a  portion  of  State  sovereignty  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  objects  of  the  Union, thus  shown  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people^  the  voice  of  every  good 
citizen  must  be,  let  the  sacrifice  be  made.  Sir,  the  sacri- 
fice was  freely  made,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  |;reat 
objects  of  the  Union;  but  all  that  portion  of  sovereignty 
not  necesHiiy  to  be  vested  in  the  Union  for  those  high  pur- 
poses still  remains  unimpaired  in  the  respective  States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  leading  truth,  the  language  habitu- 
aUy  used  in  the  Federalist  to  characterize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  is,  the  "residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States," 
or  '*the  portion  of  sovereign^  remaining  in  the  States," 
after  that  which  is  surrendtfed  to  the  Union.  In  rapidly 
glancing  over  this  celebrated  collection,  I  find  the  expres- 
sion <*  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States,"  as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  complete  and  undiminished  sovereignty,  used  in 
three  several  numbers,  (Nos.  39, 43, 63,)Lall  written  by  Mr. 
Madison,  whose  guidsAice,  I  confess,  I  alwavs  follow  with 
peculiar  confidence;  for  no  man,  from  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  constitution,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
more  tboroug[hly  imbued  with  its  true  philosophy.  It  is  a 
renwrkable  circiuxwtancej  as  evincing  the  unvarying  fidel- 
ity of  Mr.  Madison's  mind  ti^  this  fundamental  truUi  of  a 
partial  surrender  of  sovereignty  by  the  States,  that  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  ten  years  mm  the  publication  of 
the  Federalist,  in  his  celebrated  repoK  of  the  Viivinia  Le- 
gidature  of  '99,  he  again  usea  the  same  form  of  expres- 
sion— "tiie  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States." 

Sir,  that  report,  in  recognising,  as  it  does  in  express 
terms,  <«the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,"  as  well  as 
in  attributing  to  the  seven!  States  a  residuary  sovereignty 
only,  shows  that  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  undiminished 
sovereignty  still  remaining  in  the  States  was  as  little  en- 
tertained by  theftthers  ofthe  political  church,  from  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolma  professes  to  derive  his 
tenets,  as  by  the  founders  and  original  advocates  of  the 
constitution.  In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  ttnce 
Virginia  authority  has  grown  very  much  into  vo^e,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  address  of  the  LiCgudature  of 
Virginia  to  the  people  of  the  State,  which  accompanied 
the  ftimous  resolution  of  '98.  In  that  address,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line, as  thorough-going  a  champion  of  State  rights  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  could  desire,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing declaration:  <Mt  was  then  admitted  that  the  State 
sovereignties  were  only  diminished  by  powers  specifically 


lieve  in  and  value  those  doctrines,  I  utterly  reject  the  spu- 
rious interpolations  which  have  been  attempted  upon  them 
by  modern  scholiasts  and  commentators. 

The  republicans  of  '98  and  '99,  Mr.  President,  never 
contended  that  the  States  retained,  under  the  constitution, 
an  absolute  and  undiminished  sovereignty;  that  they  still 
possessed  what  tiicy  had  given  up;  that  the  whole  was  not 
diminished  by  the  subtraction  of  a  part.     But  they  con- 
tended that  all  the  sovereignty  which  had  not  been  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  the  Union  was  inviolably  reserved  to 
the  States;  that  the  States  are  sovereign  within  their  seve- 
ral spheres,  as  the  Union  is  in  the  sphere  marked  out  to  it; 
and  that  the  harmony  of  the  whole  system  is  only  to  be 
preserved  by  each  power  revolving  in  its  proper  orbit.     It 
was  ceserved  for  modern  times  to  assert  that  eccentric  and 
lawless  State  sovereignty,  which  «  shoots  madly  from  ita 
sphere,"  to  arrest  the  movements,  and  to  nullify  the  acta 
of  the  federal  authority. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  while  ad- 
mitting, in  one  part  of  hirremarks,  that  the  people  ofthe 
States  had  delegated  a  portion  of  their  soverei^ty  to  be 
exercised  through  the  General  Government,  said,  that  to 
delegate,  however,  was  not  to  part  with;  that,  as  between 
principal  and  agent,  the  delegated  power  might,  at  any 
time,  be  resumed;  and  that,  consequently,  the  people  of 
the  several  States  mirht,  at  their  pleasure,  resume  the  pow- 
ers the^  had  granted  to  the  General  Government.  Now, 
ar,  while  I  wul  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that,  as  between  principal  and  a^nt,  the  prhicipal 
may  at  anv  time  resume  the  powers  which  he  has  granted, 
I  do  utterly  deny  the  application  of  it  which  has  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  not  merely  a  question  between  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  common  agent  ofthe  States,  the  General 
Government;  but  it  is  a^question  deeply  involving  (he  rights 
and  interests  of  third  parties,  to  wit,  the  other  States. 
But  if  it  were  purely  a  question  between  South  Carolina 
and  the  General  Government,  South  Carolina  alone  could 
not  resume  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  lat- 
ter. She  is  but  one  out  of  twenty-four  principals,  who 
jointly  ^pmted  these  powers;  and  she  can  no  more,  so  lar 
as  constitutional  right  is  concerned,  by  her  single  act,  re- 
sume the  powers  thus  jointly  g^nted,  than  an  individual 
citizen  of  a  State  oan  resume  the  powers  jointly  granted  by 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  society  to  their  State  Govern- 
ment. Gentlemen  seem  to  confound  the  relation  in  which 
the  people  of  a  State  stand  to  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  with  that  in  which  they  stand  to  their  own  State 
Government.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  majr  at  any 
time  resume  or  modify  the  powers  they  have  granted  to 
their  State  Government,  because,  in  relation  to  that,  they 
form  the  entire  delegating  body;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
Government  ofthe  United  States,\hey  are  but  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  delegating  body,  three-fourths  of  which 
are,  by  the  express  terms  of  tbecompact,  required  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  here  said  that  he  had  been  misappre- 
hended by  the  Senator  from  Virginia;  that  he  had  not 
said  that  the  people  of  a  State  might  resume  the  powers 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  General  Government,  but 
that  they  had  a  right  to  iudge  of  the  extent  of  those 
powers,  and  whether  they  had  been  exceeded. 

Mr.  RIVES  continued:    It  was  more  probable  that  the 
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hononble  Senator,  amid  tlie  diversity  of  new  doctrines 
wbich  had  been  brMched,  had  forgotten  all  that  he  had 
said.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  certainly  did 
contend  that  the  people  of  a  State  migfht  resume  the 
powers  which  they  had  granted  to  the  General  Govern- 
inent;  and  in  this  I  am  sustained  not  only  by  my  own  re- 
collection, but  by  the  printed  report  of  nis  remarks, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and,  I 
presume,  under  his  own  eye. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  again  explained:  He  had  contended 
that  if  a  State  should  resume  the  powers  granted  to  the 
General  Government,  such  resumption  would  only  be  a 
breach  of  compact,  for  which  the  State,  as  a  community, 
would  be  responsible,  and  not  its  citizens  individually. 

Mr.  RIVES  replied:  If,  Mr.  President,  it  be  admitted 
(hat  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  State,  to  resume  the 
powers  granted  by  it  and  the  other  States  to  the  General 
Government  would  be  a  breach  of  compact,  then  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  no  State  has  a  right,  under  the  consti- 
tution, to  make  such  resumption.  In  other  words,  no 
State  can  have  a  constitutional  right  to  break  the  consti- 
tution. In  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  a  State,  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of  its  citizens 
to  the  Union,  I  shall  presently  show  that  it  cannot  in  any 
manner  disturb  the  regular  action  of  the  General  Govem- 
*  ment  on  individuals. 

But,  before  I  do  so,  permit  me  to  remark  here  again 
upon  that  confounding  of  thiiigfs  entirely  distinct  in  their 
natures,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  examples  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  I  could  not  but  observe,  the 
other  day,  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Bibb,]  in  developiil^  the  principles  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  had  appealed  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a 
State  to  resume  the  powers  g^nted  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  sir,  does  not  the  source  from  which  the 
honorable  Senator  derived  this  right  fix  its  true  character 
aa  being  revolutionary,  and  not  constitutional  ?  What,  sir, 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Was  it  not  a  de- 
claration of  natural,  not  of  conventional  rights {  of  revolu- 
tionary, not  of  constitutional  remedies;  of  remedies  not 
founded  on  or  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the 
constitution,  but  springing  into  existence  from  such  a 
fundamental  violation  of  its  guaranties,  as  to  amount  to  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  Government?  Sir,  I  should  be  the 
kkst  man  to  den^  or  to  impair  that  sacred  right  of  resist- 
ance to  oppression  which  is  consecrated  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  right  of  every  people,  whenever 
their  Government  shall  prove  destructive  of  those  great 
ends  for  which  all  government  was  instituted,  *'  to  throw 
off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  n«w  guards  for  their 
future  security."  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which 
South  Carolina  has  placed  herself.  She  seeks  to  throw 
df,  not  the  Government,  but  the  obligatrons  it  imposes; 
to  enjoy  its  protection,  but  to  yield  it  no  obedience;  to 
participate  in  all  its  benefits,  but  bear  no  shar^  of  its  bur- 
dens. And  all  these  contradictions  are  to  be  reconciled 
by  the  talismanic  interposition  of  State  sovereignty! 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  now  this  is  to  be  done.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  this:  that 
ais  the  citizen  was  origpinally  bound  to  obedience  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  act  of  his  State,  in  its  sove- 
reign capacity,  a  Kke  act  of  his  State  may  release  him 
from  that  obligation;  that  if  the  act  of  a  State,  absolving 
its  citizens  from  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  a  breach  of  the  compact  with  the  other  States,  it 
is  the  State  alone  which  is  responsible;  4hd  that  there  is, 
ttienceforward,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  execute  the  law  by  acting  on  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  State.  Sir,  this  argument  is  plainly  founded 
on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  our  present  po- 
litical system,  and  of  the  characteristic  differences  between 


the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  a  direct  relation 
is  created  between  uie  Government  of  the  United  States 
aiid  the  citizen.  The  authorities  of  the  Union  no  longer 
act  through  the  States  by  requisition,  as  under  the  articles 
of  confederation,  but  directly  on  persons  and  things,  by 
iu  own  laws.  The  great  object  or  the  change  of  system 
was  to  render  the  Government  of  the  Union  entirely  inde- 

Sendent  6f  the  action  of  States,  in  the  performance  of  its 
igh  constitutional  functions.  For  this  purpose  it  was  not 
onlv  invested  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  but  of  exe- 
cu^ng  them,  by  regular  judicial  and  executive  ornns, 
and  by  the  physical  force  of  the  country  also,  if  need  be; 
for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  powers  ex- 
pressly vested  in  Congress,  is  that  of  •*  providing  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  Uws  of  the  Union." 
To  mark  still  more  unequivocally  the  intention  of  the  new 
constitution  to  place  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  above  the  control  of  individual 
States,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  «  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  &c.  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Now,  sir,  would  not  all  these  characteristic  features  of 
the  new  constitution  be  utterly  effaced  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina?  and  should  we  not 
be  brought  back  by  it  at  once  to  the  fatal  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation?  Would  not 
the  Government  be  superseded  in  its  direct  and  authori- 
tative action  on  indiviauals,  the  vital  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  ?  Would  not  its  laws  become  mere  requi- 
sitions, subject  at  any  tim^to  be  defeated  or  arretted  at 
the  will  of  a  State?  Would  it  not,  in  short,  lose  every 
characteristic  property  of  government,  and  become  a 
mere  league?  Such,  sir,  are  the  inevitable  effect  and 
fatal  tendency  of  the  doctrines  now  broached— to  subvert, 
by  refined  constructions,  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  to  set  up  again  in  ito  pUce  the  aban- 
doned articles  of  confederation. 

Do  we  not  already,  Mr.  President,  hear  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  various  quarters,  and  in  the  gravest 
manner,  denominated  a  league,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
confederation?    It  was  with  great  regret,  sir,  that  I  heard 
mv  Worthy  and  honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Ttlsji,]  the 
other  day,  call  it  in  express  terms  a  league,  and  insist 
upon  the  close  resemblance  and  identity,  in  many  respects, 
which  he  supposed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  articles  of 
confederation.    Sir,  to  me  the  two  s}*stems  are  as  opposite 
as  light  and  darkness.    The  articles  of  confederation  were 
a  true  league,  constituting  a  common  consultative  body 
for  all  the  States,  but  depending  entirely  on  the  soverei^^ 
will  and  pleasure  of  each  State  for  the  execution  of  its 
measures.     The  present  constitution  creates  a  Govern- 
ment— ^a  Government,  it  is  true,  resting  en  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  that  com- 
pact; but  still,  to  the  extent  of  its  granted  powers,  pos- 
sessing all  the  means  and  organs  of  efficient  action,  as 
completely  as  any  other  Government  under  the  sun. 
Compare  the  two  ins|truments,  nr,  and  their  very  form 
admonishes  you  at  once  of  this  radical  difference.     The 
one  is,  in  form  as  in  substance,  a  treaty,  by  which  <*the 
States  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with 
each  other.*'    The  other  H  "  a  constitution,  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States."    It  is 
true  that  you  will  find,  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  an 
enumeration  of  many  of  the  powers  which  are  vested  by 
the  present  constitution  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    But,  sir,  the  great  power,  the  vital  power  of 
carrying  these  powers  into  effect,  was  wholly  wanting. 
The  measures  of  the  old  Congress  were  addressed  to  the 
States,  and  depended  for  their  effect  on  the  action  of  the 
States.     It  was  the  principle  of  legislation  for  political 


it  and  the  articles  of  confederation.     Prom  the  moment  of 'communities,  and  not  for  the  individuals  of  which  they 
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are  composed,  that  constituted  the  radical  vice,  and  led  to 
the  total  and  melancholy  failure  of  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration .  The  ^reat  object  of  the  new  constitution  was 
to  correct  that  fatal  defect,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Union  directly  to  the  persona  of  individuals.  The 
difference,  in  this  respect  alone,  between  the  two  systems, 
makes  a  perfect  contract  running  through  all  their  ope- 
rations and  results. 

Grentlemen  would  Ho  well  to  refresh  their  historical 
recollections  a  little  on  this  subject.  Have  they  forgotten 
that  melancholy  picture  of  embarrassment,  humiliation, 
and  distress,  every  where  exhibited  in  this  country,  in  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  strugj^le 
and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  all  resulting 
from  the  &tal  inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation  r 
Our  most  sacred  engagements-  with  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  with  our  own  citizens,  unfulfilled;  theirs  with  us 
consequently  unperformed;  the  requisitions  of  Congress 
upon  the  States  regarded  **  as  the  idle  wind;"  the  non- 
compVance  of  one  State  an  example  for  the  refusal  of 
another;  commerce  paralyzed  for  the  want  gf  uniform 
regulation;  credit,  public  and  private,  extinguished;  in- 
dustry languishing;  every  thing,  in  short,  tending  to  an- 
archy and  confusion;  and,  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  the 
banner  of  rebellion  and  defiance  to  the  laws  openly  un- 
furled? From  all  these  calamities  and  disasters  we  were 
happily  rescued  by  the  ad9ption  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion. Would  gentlemen,  bjr  construing  away  all  its  vital 
energies,  "its  whole  constitutional  vigor,"  to  use  the 
es^ression  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  convert  it  back  into  those 
inefiictent  articles  of  confederation  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted, and  thus  renew  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  of  pub- 
lic and  private  distress  which  'attended  that  ill-fated  sys- 
tem? 

There  was  another  observation  of  my  honorable  col- 
league, founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  same  erroneous 
view  of  our  system,  from  which,  in  all  kindness  and  re- 
spect, I  am  compelled  to  express  mv  dissent.  He  advert- 
ed to  the  instructions  given  to  the  delegates  of  the  States 
in  convention  **  to  revise  the  articles  of  confederation," 
not  to  abolish  them,  as  a  proper  guide  in  determining  the 
character  and  operation  of  the  present  constitution.  But, 
sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  so  far  as  the  true  character  of  the 
constitution  is  concerned,  the  inquiry  is  not  what  the  de- 
legates in  convention  were  instructed  to  do,  but  what  they 
actually  did,  and  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
gave  their  assent  to  by  their  subsequent  ratifications?  The 
members  of  the  convention,  from  high  considerations  sug- 
gested by  the  deranged  and  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, may  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  exceeding  their 
instructions;  and  yet  their  work,  when  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  adoption  of  the  people,  would  not  be  tiie  less 
legitimate  and  valid.  Every  thing  depended  upon  the 
voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  constitution  was  submit- 
ted for  ratification.  If  they  should  disapprove  it,  though 
it  might  be'  in  exact  pursuance  of  instructions,  the  work 
would  be  of  no  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
departing  from  instructions,  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
people,  that  high  approval  would  blot  out  all  antecedent 
irregularities. 

The  true  question  always  is,  not  what  project  of  a  con- 
vention may  nave  been  originally  contemplated  by  this  or 
that  State,  or  brought  forwa«l  by  any  member  of  the 
convention^  but  what  constitution  was  actually  adopted  by 
the  States?  It  is  that  constitution,  the  people's  constitu- 
tion, and  not  the  project  of  Luther  Martin,  of  Mr.  Fat- 
erson,  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  convention,  which 
we  have  sworn  to  support. 

The  true  character  of  that  constitution  depends  on  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  and  accepted  by  the 
people  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption;  and  that, 
again,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  so  forcibly  remarked  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Gerry,  on  the  sense  in  which  it  was  explained  and 


advocated  by  its  friends.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  pa- 
pers of  the  Federalist  are  entitled  to  greater  weight  in 
fixing  the  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  than  any 
other  commentary  whatever;  for  it  was  in  reference  to 
the  explanations  given  by  it  of  the  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment proposed,  that  the  public  mind  throughout  the 
United  States  formed  its  judgment  in  the  final  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  instruction^  it  was 
distincti^  admitted  by  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  and 
other  fnends  of  the  constitution,  that  the  convention  had, 
in  some  respects,  departed  from  their  instructions.     Bat 
still  the  departure  was  more  in  form  than  substance. 
Their  authority,  it  is  true,  was  «« to  revise  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  tojpropose  alterations  and  further  pro- 
visions therein;"  but  the  purpose  of  that  revision  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be,  to  render  "  the  federal  constitu- 
tion adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union."    These  were  the  great  ob- 
jects to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  convention,  and 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  us  m  our  interpretations 
of  their  work.     If,  to  accomplish  these  objects,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  propose  an  entirely  new  system,  the 
departure  from  Uie  letter  of  the  instructions  in  this  re- 
spect was  but  a  sacrifice  of  form  to  substance;  a  prefer- 
ence of  the  end  to  the  means. 

Sir,  the  great  end  of  the  assembling  of  the  convention, 
that  which  was  called  for  by  the  universal  voice,  was  aa 
efficient  Government;  an  institution  <tadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  sensitiveness  which  has 
been  discovered  of  late  in  regai-d  to  the  term  •*  national,"  I 
might  remind  gentlemen  that  in  the  resolution  of  the  old 
Congress  under  which  the  convention  assembled,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  labors  was  expressly  stated  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  *«  a  firm  national  Government."    I  am  very  far, 
Mr.  President,  from  saying  that  the  Government  actually 
established  is  a  national  one,  in  the  sense  whicV  is  now  gene- 
rally attached  to  that  term.     But,  sir,  I  cannot,  in  com- 
pliance ^iththe  temper  and  fashion  of  the  times,  so  far 
renounce  the  ideas  and  language  which,  till  lately,  were 
universally  familiar  to  the  American  mind,  as  to  say  that 
this  Government  has  no  national  features.     Sir,  though 
federal  in  its  basis  and  principal  relations,  it  does  possess 
some  national  features,  and  those  of  an  important  charac- 
ter.    In  the  very  relation  involved  in  this  discussion,  the 
operation  of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers, it  is  national,  not  federal.     The  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  a  federal  and  national  Government,  in  this 
respect,  is,  that  the  former  operates  on  the  States  com- 
posing the  confederacy,  in  their  political  capacities;  while 
the  latter  operates  direcUy  on  the  individual  citizens.     In 
this  respect  no  one  can  deny  that  the  present  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  strictly  national.     In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Government  is  also  clearly  national;  while  in 
the  representation  of  the  States  in  this  branch,  and  in  other 
important  respects,  particularly  the  foundation  on  which 
it  stands,  of  compact  between  the  States,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  its  powers  for  special  purposes,  it  is  decidedly 
federal.    But,  sir,  on  this  subject  I  will  only  refer  genUe- 
men  to  a  well  known  number  of  the  Federalist,  [the  S9th,] 
written  by  Mr.  Madison,  where  they  will  find  a  thorougii 
analysis  of  the  Government  in  all  its  relations,  and  where  it 
is  clearly  shown  that  it  is  neither  wholly  federal  nor  whol- 
ly national,  but«  composition  of  both.     Sir,  no  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution  can  be  a  sound  one,  or  lead  to  re- 
sults just  in  theory  or  safe  in  practice,   which  does  not 
keep  steadily  in  view  this  mixed  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  look  as  well  to  its  national  as  to  its  federal  fea- 
tures. 

I  have  been  led,  Mr.  President,  into  this  digression  on 
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the^feneral  character  of  our  present  political  tyttem,  as 
distinguished  from  the  articles  of  confederation*  to  which 
it  is  said  to  bear  so  close  an  affinity,  because  I  do  firmly 
believe,  that  if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  shall  pre- 
vail, as  complete  a  subversion  of  our  existing  institutions 
will  have  been  effected,  practically,  as  if  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  formally  abolished,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  again  established!  Is  not  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  the  vital  principle,  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, the  power  which  it  vests  in  the  Government  of 
executing  its  laws  by  a  direct  action  on  individuals?  But 
it  is  contended  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  may  at 
any  time  be  superseded  in  this  direct  action  on  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  laws,  by  the  interposition 
of  a  State  declaring  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  null 
and  void.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  is,  at  once,  reduced  again  to  that 
dependence  on  the  authorities  of  the  individual  States,  in 
the  performance  of  its  constitutional  functions,  which  it 
was  notoriously  the  chief  object  of  Uie  present  constitu- 
tion to  avoid  and  remedy? 

That  the  interposition  of  a  State,  acting  in  her  sove- 
reign capacity  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  as  in 
the  case  of  South  Carolina,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  arrest 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  than  an 
interposition  in  her  ordinary  political  capacity,  b  apparent 
from  the  language  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  <*  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  consti- 
tution of  a  State  is  always  the  act  of  a  State  in  her  highest 
sovereign  capacity;  and  if  it  can  oppose  no  obstacle  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  is  here  declared,  it  follows  that 
neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  legislative  interposition  of 
a  StAte  b  sufficient,  under  the  constitution,  to  defeat  a  law 
of  the  tTntted  States. 

If  any  thinp  further  were  wanting  to  show  that  the  in- 
terposition of  a  State  cannot,  under  the  constitution,  ab- 
solve the  citizen  froih  his  obligations  to  the  Union,  conclu- 
sive proof  is  furnished  b^  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
proposed  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  which 
waa  brought  to  the  view  of  the  Senate,  a  few  days  since, 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clattoit.] 
Mr.  Martin,  with  the  express  view,  as  he  tells  us,  of  secur- 
ii^tlie  citizens  of  the  respective  States  against  the  effects 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  United  SUtes,  where,  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  they  should 
oppose  the  laws  of  the  Union,  submitted  a  proposition  in 
the  following  words,  as  an  amendment  to  the  article  in 
the  constitution  concerning  treason:  "  Provided  that  no 
act  or  acts  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  th^United 
States,  under  the  authority  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  said 
States,  shall  be  deemed  treason,  or  punished  as  such,"  &c. 
This  proposition,  sir,  was  rejected;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  fact  by  Mr.  Martin  is  irresistible,  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Union,  over  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  full 
force  and  effect,  whatever  might  be  done  or  enjoined  by 
a  State  to  the  contrary. 

But  among  the  new  constitutional  theories  to  which  the 
controversies  of  the  times  have  gfiven  birth,  it  seems  to  be 
now  gravely  contended  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  that  it  is  only  as  citizens  of  a  par- 
tic  alar  State,  and  in  virtue  of  their  alleg^nce  to  that  State, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  under  any  obligations 
of  obedience  to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TYLER  here  said  that  Ut  had  not  asserted  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  asked,  who  had  ever  seen  a  citizen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RIVES  resumed.  My  honorable  friend  will  per- 
ceive that  this  is  but  an  evasion,  not  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 


culty. Who,  sir,  has  ever  seen  a  citizen  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia  ?  There  is  no  more  a  ciUzen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  than  there  is  a  citizen  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  relation  of  allegiance,  sir,  is  not  between  citizen 
and  Government;  it  is  between  citizen  and  sovereign.  It 
is  the  whole  body  of  the  community  which  is,  with  us, 
the  sovereign;  and  it  is  to  that  sovereign  that  allegiance  ia 
due.  Now,  sir,  I  have  already  shown  that  the  United 
States,  for  certain  purposes,  do  form  one  great  political 
community,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  resides^ 
just  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States  resides 
in  the  people  of  each  State  separately  considered.  It  is 
to  the  United  States,  then,  in  their  sovereign  character, 
and  not  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  that  alle- 
giance b  due.  That  there  is  a  direct  relation  of  allegi- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  Union  are  concerned, 
ia  sufficiently  manifeated,  not  only  by  what  b  intrinsical- 
iy  implied  yi  the  term  «  ciftzen  of  the  United  States," 
which  is  frequently  used  in  the  constitution,  but  by  the 
fact  that  the  constitution  provides  for  the  punbhment  of 
treason  against  the  United  States."  Treason  b  essential- 
ly the  breach  of  the  allegbnce  due  to  the  sovereign  pow- 
er against  which  it  is  committed.  Then  is,  then,  a  direct 
allegbnce  due  from  the  people  of  thb  country  to  the 
United  States,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sovereignty  which,  for  special  purposes,  re- 
sides in  the  Union.  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  citizens  of 
our  respective  States;  and,  as  such,  we  owe  allegiance, 
each  one  to  his  own  State,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sove- 
reignty abiding  in  the  States  severally.  To  each  power 
we  owe  allegiance,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
sovereignties;  to  neither  beyond. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  allegfbnce  and  protection  are  reci- 
procal, and  that  as  our  protection  in  all  the  most  interesting 
relationa  of  life  is  derived  fh>m  our  respective  States,  to 
them  our  allegbnce  b  exclusively  due.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  we  derive  no  protection  from  the  United 
States,  except  when  we  are  on  the  ocean,  or  in  foreign 
countries,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States.  If  thb  were 
so,  still  it  would  be  something  that  we  are  efficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Union,  where  the  States 
are  powerless  to  protect.  But,  sir,  is  it  true  that  we  re- 
ceive no  protection  from  the  United  States,  while  we  re- 
main within  the  limits  of  the  country  ?  Do  not  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  protect  us  even  against  the  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  legislation  of  our  own  States,  in  declar- 
ing, as  the  constitution  declares,  that  «  no  State  shall  pass 
any  bill  of  atuinder,  export  facto  law,  or  bw  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts?"  Is  it  not  the  United  States 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  judicial  power,  secures 
to  us  an  impartial  adminbtration  of  justice  in  all  contro- 
versies with  citizens  of  other  States  or  foreigners?  Is  it 
not  the  United  States,  again,  which  secures  to  us  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  other  States? 
What  power  is  it  that  protects  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
most  inestimable  political  rights;  which  guaranUes  to  us 
the  blessings  of  a  "  republican  form  of  government;" 
which  defends  us  against  the  excesses  of  "  domestic  vio- 
lence" and  faction,  as  well  as  the  calamities  of  hostile  « in- 
vasion ?"  Is  it  not  this  same  despised  United  States?  Sir, 
wherever  we  are,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  or  by  the  tranquil  fireside,  whether  danger  threat- 
en us  in  our  civil,  pohtical,  or  international  relations,  the 
broad  aegis  of  the  Union  is  over  us,  and  covers  us  with  its 
ample  protection.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  we  de- 
rive  no  protection  from  the  United  States,  which  might 
merit  some  small  return  of  allegiance.  Sir,  proud  as  I 
am  of  the  title  of  citizen  of  Virginia,  grateful  as  1  am  for 
the  unmerited  favor  which  that  honored  mother  has  shown 
to  roe,  I  vet  feel,  with  the  father  of  the  country,  that  ••  the 
I  just  pride  of  patriotism  is  exalted"  by  the  more  compre- 
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hensive  title  of  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  title 
which  gives  me  a  share  in  the  common  inheritance  of  glo- 
ry which  has  descended  to  us  from  our  revolutionary 
sag-es,  patriots,  and  heroes;  that  title  which  enables  me  to 
claim  the  names  of  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  and 
the  Sumpters  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  Hancocks,  the 
Adamses,  and  the  Otises  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  oth- 
er proud  names  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  each 
ana  all  these  States,  as  «  compatriot  with  my  own." 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  reviewed  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  that  new  school  of  constitutional  law  which  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  four  or  five  eventful  years  of  our 
political  history.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
nave  no  foundation  whatever  in  any  just  view  of  the  con- 
stitution; that  they  are  directly  at  war  with  the  contem- 
porary understanding  and  expositions  of  its  founders; 
and  that  they  derive  no  countenance  whatever  from  the 
principles  of  that  gpenuine  republican  school,  which  re- 
estabbshed  the  constitution  in  its  purity,  after  the  tempo- 
rary perversions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  These 
modern  doctrines,  I  do  firmly  believe,  are,  in  their  ten- 
dency, utterly  subversive  of  that  happy  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  preservation  of  which  is  not  only  the  sole 
seecurity  for  liberty  with  us,  but  the  last  hope  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  If,  in  the  depth  of  these  convic- 
tions, I  shall  have  fallen  into  a  warmer  tone  of  discussion 
than  is  my  habit,  it  will  be  attributed,  I  trust,  to  its  true 
cause,  and  not  to  any  want  of  proper  respect  or  kind  feel- 
ing towards  the  members,  one  and  all,  of  this  body. 

Sir,  we  live  in  times  when  it  is  a  solemn  duty  which  ev- 
ery man  owes  his  country,  to  speak  his  opinions  without 
disguise  or  equivocation,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  of- 
.  fence  to  some  of  those  whom  it  would  be  his  g^atest 
pleasure,  as  well  as  his  highest  ambition,  to  content  in  all 
things.  I  have  been  already  admonished,  sir,  that  a  sword 
is  at  this  moment  suspended  over  my  head,  which  may 
descend  and  sever  the  worthless  thread  of  my  political 
existence  for  the  act  of  public  duty  I  am  now  performing. 
Sir,  if  it  should  be  so,  I  shall  have  at  least  one  consolation — 
the  consciousness  of  having  falfen  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution of  my  countr;^,  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  in- 
dissolubly  conn'ected  with  it. 

Sir,  I  take  leave  to  say,  that  there  breathes  not  the  man 
who  is  more  devoted  than  I  am  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
just  righU  of  the  States.  It  is  in  that  faith  that  I  was 
brought  up,  and  in  that  faith  I  shall  continue  to  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  salutary  influence  and  power  of  the  States,  un- 
der distinct  and  organized  forms  of  action,  and  the  wise- 
partition  of  power  established  between  tiiem  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Union,  that  our  system  possesses  guaran- 
ties and  advantages  unknown  to  any  other  which  ever  ex- 
isted. Sir,  the  gentlemen  who  have  claimed  to  be  the 
special  champions  of  State  rights  here,  appear  to  have  a 
much  more  limited  idea  of  those  rights  than  I  have.  They 
speak  of  State  rights  as  if  they  consisted  exclusively  in 
tne  right  of  opposing  acts  of  the  General  Government. 
But,' sir,  according  to  my  notion  of  them,  they  compre- 
hend all  rights  of  political  power  whatever,  not  delegat- 
ed to  the  United  States;  all  such  being  expressly  reserved 
by  the  constitution  to  the  respective  States. 

But,  it  is  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  these  rights? 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  constitution  evidently  intended  to 
provide,  in  the  organization  of  the  General  tSovernment 
itself,  important  securities  against  encroachments  on  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States.  This  body  itself,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  the  States  in  their  co-equal  andsove- 
reign  characters,  was  especially  intended  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  States  against  invasion  from  the  federal  au- 
thority. Elected  as  its  members  are,  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States,  and  responsible  to  them,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  they  would  be  animated  with  a  watchful  and 
jealous  sensibility  to  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  One- 
half  of  the  SUtea,  as  represented  in  this  body,  though 


embracing,  as  might  w^ll  happen,  but  one-fourth  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
arrest  any  legislative  measure  which  should  seem  to  them 
to  infringe  upon  their  reserved  powers.  Here,  then,  we 
have  not  only  one  security  for  the  rights  of  the  States^  but 
an  efficient  check  to  the  domination  of  that  numerical 
majority^  which  has,  of  late,  been  so  frequently  held  up 
to  the  jealousy  and  denunciation  of  the  States. 

The  President,  also,  is  elected  by  the  <■  States  in  their 
political  capacities;  the  votes  allotted  to  each  State  being 
in  a  compound  ratio,  which  considers  them  partly  as  dis- 
tinct and  co-equal  societies,  partly  as  unequal  members  of 
the  same  society."  Being  thus  chosen  by  the  States^  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  indiflerent  to  their  rights;  and 
the  constitution  has  armed  him  with  a  veto,  which  the  ex- 

{>erience  of  our  political  history,  and  especially  of  the 
ast  four  years,  has  shown  may  be  effectually  wielded  for 
their  defence.  ' 

But  if  all  the  branches  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  the 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  should 
concur  in  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional  measure, 
there  is  still  another  resort  within  the  pale  of  the  General 
Government  itself.     The  Judiciary,  holding  their  offices 
by  an  independent  tenure,  and  sworn  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, may  declare  such  an  act  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority null  and  void,  and  refuse  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Whatever  leaning  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  favor  of  federal  authority,  examples 
are  not  wanting,  nor  very  few,  of  their  having  pronounc- 
ed against  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress,  on  the  ground 
of  their  unconstitutionality;  nor  is  i^  to  be  doubted  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whenever  the  independent 
and  conscientious  exercise  of  their  judgments  shall   re- 
quire of  them  such  an  act  of  duty. 

If  all  these  securities,  provided  in  the  organization  of 
the  General  Government  itself,  should  fail,  it  would  then 
be  the  right,  as  well  as  the  dutv  of  the  States,  to  interpose 
their  conservative  influence.  Though  the  FederalJudiciary 
should  have  decided  the  acts  complained  of  to  be  constitu- 
tional, still  the  States,  as  sovereign  parties  to  the  compact, 
would  have  the  right  to  judge,  m  the  last  resort,  whether 
the  compact  had  been  pursued  or  not;  to  declare,  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  their  opinions  that  the  acts  in  question 
are  unconstitutional;  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  each 
of  the  others  in  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary  and 
proper  either  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  acts,  or 
procure  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  itself.     These 
are  modes  of  State  interposition  clearly  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution.     There  may  be  others  also  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.     I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  States  misht  not  constitutionally,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  acknowledged  legislative  powers,  on  subjects  clearly 
reserved  to  them,  oppose  very  serious  impediments  of  one 
sort  or  another  to  the  execution  of  unwarrantable  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.     In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  exact  limit  of  the  rights 
of  the  States;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  privile^s  of  Par- 
liament in  England,  high  conaderations  of  pohcy  may  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  left  undefined.     But  one  thing  is 
certain:  a  State  can  never,  as  South  Carolina  has  doAe, 
directly  and  formally  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
without  an  open  departure  from  the  constitution,  and  a  to- 
tal renunciation  of  all  its  obligations. 

The  moral  interposition  of  the  States,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Mr.  President,  resting  on  the  force  of  reason 
and  appeals  to  public  opinion,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
founa  sufficient  to  redress  every  read  grievance  in  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  our  system,  whenever  it  shall  be  resort- 
ed to  by  any  respectable  number  of  States,  though  short 
of  a  minority  sf  the  whole.  The  success  of  this  constitu- 
tional remeay  does  not  merely  depend  on  its  intrinsic  force, 
however  great  that  must  be  in  every  free  Government;  but 
it  derives  a  decisive  efficacy  from  the  knowledge  of  tfioae 
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ulterior,  though  dormant,  remedies  which  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stately  above  and  beyond  the  constitution.  I  refer, 
sb,  to  those  natural  rights  and  powerful  means  of  self-de- 
fence and  active  resistance,  which  the  States  possess  in 
their  complete  municipal  organizations,  civil  ana  military. 
It  is  in  thn  view  that,  in  all  the  contemporary  discusnons 
on  the  adoption  oftheconstitution.the  State  Governments 
were  constantly  referred  to  as  **  affording,  in  every  possi- 
ble contingency,  a  complete  security  against  invasions  of 
the  public  liberty  by  the  federal  authority."— (/Wf.  No, 
38.)  They  were  to  be  ultimately  not  only  the  voice,  but, 
if  necessary,  the  arm  of  the  public  discontent. — (Fed, 
iVb.  26.)  The  advantages  they  possessed  through  their 
civil  ana  military  organizations,  for  *'  combining  sU  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  in  a  regular  plan  of  opposition," 
"of  communicating  with  one  another,  and  uniting  their 
common  forces  for  the  protection  of  their  common  liber- 
ty," *'  for  collecting  the  public  will,  and  directing  the  pub- 
lic force;"  all  these  advantages  and  means  of  sel^defence, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  were  constantly  referred  to,  and 
insisted  on,  as  demonstrating  the  extreme  impMbability  of 
any  serious  attempt,  by  the  General  Government,  upon 
the  liberties  of  tne  people  or  the  States,  and  the  certain 
triumph  of  the  public  cause,  should  such  an  attempt  be 
made.  The  remedies  here  alluded  to  are  clearly  revo- 
lutionary— ***above  and  beyond  the  constitution."  They 
are  sach  as,  I  do  firmly  believe,  there  never  will  be  any 
occanon,  in  the  prog^ss  of  our  system,  to  call  into  ezei^ 
cise.  But  their  potential  existence  is  of  value,  as  giving 
a  certain  efficacy  to  the  moral  remedies  which  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution,  whenever  those  milder  rem- 
edies shall  be  resorted  to  by  any  respectable  portion  of 
the  States ;  and  it  is  in  that  view  I  now  refer  to  them. 

There  is  another  extra-constitutional  remedy  for  the  ul- 
timate vindication  of  the  rights  or  the  States,  (when  they 
shall  have  been  dangerously  and  perseveringly  assailed,) 
which  also  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  adding  to  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  those  constitutional  remedies,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  as  resting  on  the  moral  influence  of 
reason  and  opinion.  This  remedy  deserves  to  be  so  much 
the  more  considered  in  this  connexion,  because,  though 
extra-constitutional,  it  ^s  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and 
complete.  One-half  of  the  States,  whenever  fundament- 
al invasions  of  their  riehts  by  the  General  Government  shall 
seem  to  them  to  justify  it,  may  peacefully  suspend  its  opera- 
tions, by  simply  declining  to  perform  the  function  assigned 
to  thern^  of  electing  Senators;  as,  in  that  case,  the  majori- 
ty reooisite  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislatorei  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Government, 
would  be  wanting.  This  opinion,  at  least,  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  Union.  I 
refer  to  what  was  said  by  the  distinguished  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the'fiimous  case  of  Cohen  vs.  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  all  these  means  of  ultimate  practical  control  rest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  States,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
their  solemn  remonstrancesj'in  the  character  of  sovereign 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  would  be  long  disre- 
garded by  the  Government  of  the  Union.  It  is  true,  that 
neither  the  complaints  nor  the  opposition  of  a  single  State 
might  carry  with  them  a  decisive  influence.     But  if  the 


usurpation  or  the  ^evance  complained  of  were  a  serious 
one,  the  denunciations  of  it  would  not  be  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle State.  Otliers  would  unite.  Their  concurrent  appeals, 
bottomed  on  reason  and  justice,  would  be  sustained  by  a 
growing  public  sentiment  in  the  mass  of  the  nation;«ndto 
this  progressive  moral  power,  enforced  and  strengthened, 
as  I  have  shown,  by  other  considerations,  the  councils  of 
the  Union  must  always  ultimately  yield.  It  was  thus,  sir, 
in  the  great  struggle  of  '98  and  '99,  in  relation  to  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  which  fell  beneath  the  moral  power  of 
the  States  as  the  pioneers  and  organs  of  public  opinion. 
The  salutary  efficacy  of  that  same  moral  power  has  alrea- 


dy manifested  itself,  in  the  most  encouraging  manner,  in 
relation  to  that  system  of  policy  which  is  the  present  sub- 
ject of  our  remonstrances  and  complunts.  Have  we  not 
seen,  in  the  North,  the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  York,  one  after  another,  responding  to  the 
argumentative  appeals  of  the  Southern  States,  and  uniting 
wnh  them  in  demanding  an  essential  modification  of  the 
existing  tariff?  In  the  centre  of  the  Union,  likewise,  the 
altered  tone  of  Pennsylvania  gives  us  assurance  of  an  aus- 
picious change  of  opinion  already  commencing  there.  In 
these  results,  due  alone  to  the  moral  force  of  the  remon- 
strances and  appeals  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Soutli- 
em  States,  we  have  a  certain  guaranty  of  {he  speedy  re- 
dress of  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  which  they  have 
complained. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  violent  and  illegal  opposition  of  South 
Carolina.  Have  we  not  all  seen  and  felt  that  the  attitude 
of  open  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Unioni  assumed 
by  that  State,  is  the  ^at  obstacle  to  the  present  adjust- 
ment T)f  this  distracting  question?  Is  it  not  the  objection 
constantly  ui^ed  by  those  otherwise  manifesting  the  best  dis- 
positions for  justice  and  conciliation.  The  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.CLAv]  has  told  us  that,  for  a  long 
time,  he  considered  the  pontionofS.  Carolina  towards  the 
Union  as  presenting  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  legis- 
lation for  relief  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
I  am  most  happy  that  that  honorable  Senator  has,  at  last, 
seen  cause  to  entertain  other  views,  and  that  he  now  feels 
the  injustice  of  withholding  relief  from  the  agg^eved 
States  of  the  South  generally,  on  account  i>f  the  violent 
■and  improper  proceedings  of  a  single  one  of  them.  I  do 
not,  certainly,  participate  in  the  indulgence  which  that  dis- 
tinguished Senator  seemed  to  feel  for  the  errors  of  South 
Carolina,  when  he  assimilated  her  conduct  to  that  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  case  of  Cohens,  and  of  Ohio  towards  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  can  see  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  the  cases  referred  to  and  the  present  atti- 
tude of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLAY  here  said,  that  he  had  admitted  that  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina  were  much  more  offensive;  the 
measures  of  the  States  referred  to  were,  in  principle,  the 
same,  thourh  in  decree  widely  different;  he  meant  no- 
thing—he felt  nothing;  in  apology  for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVES  continued :  I  am  not  now  disposed,  Mr. 
President,  .to  moot  these  Questions  with  the  honorable  Se- 
nator from  Kentucky.  Though  there  did  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  indulgent  tone  in  his  observations  towards  South 
Carolina,  in  which  I  could  not  sympathize,  and  while  I  am 
still  unable  to  see  any  resemblance,  either  in  principle  or 
degree,  between  the  course  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the 
occasions  alluded  to,  and  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina, 
I  am  yet  too  much  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  honor- 
able Senator  in  the  eflfort  now  to  adjust  this  most  distract- 
ing question,  to  raise  any  points  of  needless  discussion  be- 
tween us.  In  one  thing,  we  are  perfectly  of  accord- 
that  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  roa;^  be  its 
true  character,  presents  no  proper  obstacle  to  doing  jus- 
tice in  a  matter  which  as  deeply  concerns  the  interests  of 
other  members  of  this  confederacy  as  of  that  State. 

But,  sir,  the  proceedings  of  my  State,  on  another  occa- 
sion of  fiir  higher  importance,  have  been  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  this  debate,as  an  example  to  justi- 
fy the  present  proceeding^  of  South  Carolina,  that  I  may  be 
excused  fur  saving  something  of  them.  What,  then,  was  the 
conduct  of  Virginia  in  the  memorable  era  of  '98  and  '99? 
She  solemnly  protested  against  the  alien  and  sedition  acts, 
as  "palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  constitution ;" 
she  communicated  that  protest  to  the  other  States  of  tlie 
Union,  and  earnestly  appealed  to  them  to  unite  with  her 
in  a  like  declaration,  that  this  deliberate  and  solemn  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  States,  as  parties  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  should  have  its  proper  effect  on 
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the  councils  of  the  nation  in  procuring  a  revision  and  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  acts.  This  was  « the  head  and 
front  of  her  offending** — ^no  more.  The  whole  object  of 
the  proceedings  was,  by  the  peaceful  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, embodied  through  the  organ  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question,  not  to 
oppose  or  arrest  their  execution  while  they  renudned  un- 
repealed. That  this  was  the  true  spirit  and  real  purpose 
of  the  proceeding,  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  whole 
of  the  able  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  on  the  occasion.  All  the  speakers,  who  advoca- 
ted the  resolutions  which  were  finally  adopted,  distinctly 
placed  them  on  that  legitimate,  constitutional  ground.  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Caroline,  the  distinguished  mover  and  able  cham- 
pion of  the  resolutions.  He  said  '<  the  appeal  was  to  pub- 
lic opinion {  if  that  is  against  us,  we  must  yield.'*  The 
same  sentiment  was  avowed  and  maintained  by  every  friend 
of  the  resolutions  throughout  the  debate. 

But,  sir,  the  real  intentions  and  policy  of  Virginia  were 
proved,  not  by  declarations  and  speeches  merely,  but  by 
facts.  If  there  ever  was  a  law  odious  to  a  whole  people 
by  its  daring  violation  of  the  fundamental  g^ranties  of 
public  liberty,  ttie  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  was  the  sedition  law  to  the  people  of  Virginia. 
Yet,  amid  all  this  indignant  dissatisfaction,  after  tlie  sol- 
emn protest  of  the  Legislature  in  '98,  and  the  renewal  of 
Uiat  protest  in  '99,  this  most  odious  and  arbitrary  law  was 
peaceably  carried  into  execution  in  the  capital  of  the  State, 
by  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  Callender,  who 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  daring  to  canvass  the  con- 
duct of  our  public  men,  (as  Lyon  and  Cooper  had  been 
elsewhere,)  and  was  still  actually  imprisoned  when  the  Le- 
gislature aMembled  in  December,  1800.  Notwithstanding 
Uie  excited  sensibility  of  the  public  mind,  no  popular  tu- 
mult, no  lenslAtive  interference,  disturbed,  in  any  manner, 
the  full  and  peaceable  execution  of  the  Law.  The  Senate 
will  excuse  me,  I  trust,  for  calling  their  attention  to  a  most 
forcible  commentary  on  the  true  character  of  the  Virginia 
proceedings  of  '98  and  '99,  (as  illustrated  in  this  transact 
tion,)  which  was  contained  in  the  official  communication  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  assembling  in  December,  1800.  After  referring 
to  the  distribution  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  made 
among  the  people  of  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  report  of 
*99,  he  says:  «In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  is  pro- 
per to  add, that,  since  your  last  session,the  sedition  law,  one 
of  the  acts  complained  of,  has  been  carried  into  effect  in 
this  commonwealth  by  the  decision  of  a  federal  court.  I 
notice  this  event,  not  with  a  view  of  censuring  or  criticis- 
ing it.  The  transaction  has  gone  to  the  world,  and  the 
impartial  will  judge  of  it  as  it  deserves.  I  notice  it  for 
the  purpose  of  remarking  that  the  decision  was  executed 
with  the  same  order  and  tranquil  submission  on  tlie  part  of 
the  people,  as  could  have  been  shown  by  them  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  to  any  the  most  necessary,  constitutional,  and 
popular  acts  of  the  Government."  «The  General  As- 
sembly and  the  g^ood  people  of  this  commonwealth  have 
acquitted  themselves  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  their 
brethren  in  America,  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they 
deem  a  national  one,  by  the  stand  which  they  made,  and 
the  sentiments  Uiey  expressed  of  these  acts  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government;  but  they  have  looked  for  a  change,  in 
that  respect,  to  a  change  in  the  public  opinion,  which 
ought  to  be  free,  not  to  measures  of  violence,  discord,  and 
disunion,  which  they  abhor." 

It  is  thus,  sir,  that  the  men  of  '98  and  '99  then  under- 
stood their  own  proceedings,  and  that  the  honored  few, 
who  survive,  still  understand  them.  Let  us  now,  sir,  look 
at  the  language  of  tlie  proceedings  themselves,  and  see  if 
that  fairly  warrants  any  other  construction.  Tlie  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  '98  consisted  of  a 
series  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number.     The  third  resolu- 


tion, which  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  asserts  the  right  of  the  States,  as  parties  to  the 
compact,  in  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  by  the  General  Grovernment  of  powers  not  grant- 
ed by  the  compact,   **  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro- 
press  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respect- 
ive limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertain- 
ing to  them."    The  seventh  resolution,  after  expressing 
the  warm  attachment  of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the 
Union  and  the  constitution,  proceeds:   <*The  General  As« 
sembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the 
other  States,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  thb 
commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare, 
that  the  acts  aforesaid"   (the  alien  and  sedition  acta)  "are 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
sures will  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  this  State 
in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights^and  liber- 
ties reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 
Now,  sir,  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation,  in  re- 
gard to  acts  and  documents  of  every  description,  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  their  true  sense  and  meaning,  the  whole 
must  be  taken  together;  the  parts  must  be  construed  in 
reference  to  each  other.    The  two  resolutions  just  cited, 
then,  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  each  other. 
The  former  asserts  the  right  of  the  States  to  interpose  for 
maintaining  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  the  respective  States.     But  in  what  manner,   by 
what  measures,  are  these  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States 
to  be  maintained  ?    The  latter  of  the  two  resolutions  gives 
the  answer:   "  by  necessary  and  proper  measures  to  be  ta- 
ken by  each  for  co-operating  with  Virginia,  in  faiaintaining 
unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  reserved, " 
&c.     The  measures  were  to  be  not  only  necessary  nnd 
proper,  but  such  as  admitted  of  co-operation;  measures  to 
be  "taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  Virginia  in  main- 
taining," &c.    This  language  obviously  excludes  all  mea- 
sures which  have  their  full  and  complete  effect  within  the 
limits  of  the  respective  States.     Kentucky  could  not,  for 
example,  co-operate  wiUi  Virginia  in  an  act  by  which  Vir- 
ginia should  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States  within  her 
own  limits;  because,  there,  the  measure  would  receive  its 
full  and  complete  effect  by  the  separate  and  independent 
action  of  Virginia.     Such  measures,  therefore,  must  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  as,  al- 
though adopted  separately  by  each  of  the  States  in  the  in- 
ception, were  yet  to  have  their  final  effect  beyond  their  re- 
spective limits,  in  being  directed  to  a  common  object,  for 
the  attainment  of  whi<%  the  States  could  co-operate  with 
each  bther.    That  object,  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion acts,  was  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws;  and  the 
measures  by  which  it  was  to  be  sought  were  to  be  legis- 
lative protests  ag^nst  their  unconstitutionality,  instructions 
to  the  representatives  of  the  States  in  Congress,  direct 
remonstrance  to  Congress,  and  such  other  modes  of  inter- 
position as  might  be  deemed  most  eligible  to  brings  the 
public  opinions  of  the  States  to  bear,  with  umted  weight, 
on  the  councils  of  the  Union. 
The  important  question  which  has  arisen  on  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  '98,  is  not  what  modes  of  redress  might  be 
justifiable  in  extreme  cases,  and  on  the  principles  of  natu* 
ral  right,  but  what  measures  of  State  interposition  were 
deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  itself.     Be- 
sides the  evidence  on  this  point  furnished  by  a  proper  at- 
tention to  the  resolutions  themselves,  as  just  explained,  the 
question  b  conclusively  setUed  by  the  subsequent  report 
of  '99.  which  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Madison,  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
as  tiie  previous  resolutions  of  '98  were  also  from  him, 
though  he  was  not  then  amember  of  that  body.  The  report, 
in  reviewing  that  part  of  the  7th  resolution  already  cited, 
which  refers  to  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  States  for  co-operating  with  each  other  in 
maintaining  their  rights,  specifies  the  various  measures  of 
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that  9oK  which  af  e  deemed  to  be  '*  within  the  limits  of  the 
cofislitutioD."  After  insisting  that  a  declaration  by  a  State 
Legislature  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  an  appeal  to  other  States  to  concur  in  the  declaration, 
it  a  measux^  of  State  interposition  *■  within  the  limits  of 
the  constitution,"  the  report  also  mentions,  as  being  of  a 


Kke  character,  a^direct  remonstrance  of  the  legislatures  of  dormant  in  the  constitution,  annihilated  the  earliest  en- 


the  States  to  Congress, instructions  to  their  respective  Sena- 
tors to  propose  an  explanatory  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  appUcations  from  themselves  to  Congress  for  the 
call  of  a  convention.  At  the  end  of  this  specification,  the  re- 
port adds:  'Hi^hese  several  means,  though  not  equally  eligi- 
ble in  themselves,  nor  probably  to  the  States,  were  all 
conatitutionallv  open  for  consideration."  As  the  occasion 
called  for  a  fuU  expomtion  of  the  measures  of  State  inter- 
position, deemed  to  be  '*  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion," the  specification  here  made  must  be  considered,  ac- 
cording to  a  well  known  rule  of  interpretation,  as  exclud- 
ing, in  the  minds  of  the  writer  and  those  who  adopted 
the  report,  all  others  not  specified  from  the  class  of 
constitutional  modes  of  State  interposition.  If  there  be 
passages  in  the  report,  or  expresnona  in  the  resolutions, 
then,  which  seem  to  conttemplate  other  modes  of  redress, 
not  resolvable  into  these,  they  must  be  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  those  extreme  cases  of  governmental  abuse  or 
usurpation,  which  would  justify  a  resort  to  original  rights, 
paramount  to  all  constitutions. 

Sir,  it  has  been  sometimes  tauntingly  said,  that  if  the 
Virginia  resolutions  meant  nothing  more  Uian  to  assert  a 
right  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  States,  by  declar- 
ing an  act  of  Congress  umsonstitutional,  and  founding 
thereon  appeals  to  the  other  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  the  able  reasoning  of  Mr.  Madison's  re- 
poK  was  veiy  uselessly  expended  m  maintiuning  a  right 
which  no  one  would  contest.  But,  sir,  this  right  was  ror- 
mally  and  explicitly  contested  by  all  the  States  which  re- 
turned answers  to  the  resolutions  of  Y irginis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kentucky  only.  Let  gentlemen  look  at  the 
answers  given  by  the  legislatures  of  Delaware,New  York, 
Coniiecticot,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  they  will  see  that  this  right  was  bold- 
ly denied  by  them  all;  that  they  all  contended  that  the  right 
of  pronouncing  on  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  was  exclusively  vested' in  the  Federal 
Judiciary;  and  that  a  declaration  by  a  State  Legislature, 
such  as  Virginia  had  made,  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  was  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Union . 

Attempts  have  also  been  made,  sir,  to  decry  this  right  as 
utterly  iole  and  worthless  in  practice.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  '98 
and  '99,  by  rallving  public  opinion  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  embodying  its  expression  in  im- 
posing organized  forms,  was  found  adequate,  not  onl^  to 
correct  the  particular  usurpations  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
acta,  but  to  produce  an  entire  and  fundamental  revolution 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  The  striking 
and  still  progresMve  changes  of  public  opinion  in  various 
quarters  of  the  Union  on  tne  subject  of  the  tariff,  which  I 
have  also  had  occasion  to  notice,  bear  continued  testimo- 
ny to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  constitutional  remedies.  Sir, 
in  a  system  like  ours,  founded  on  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  remedies  of  this  sort,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
Vui  be  found  most  effectual;  while  violent  and  unconsti- 
tutional modes  of  redress,  like  that  of  South  Carolina, 
will  ever  be  attended  with  danger  of  re-action,  excite 
l>rejudice,  confirm  the  obstinacy  of  power,  and  raise  up 
new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  relief. 

Sir,  I  would  appeal  to  gentlemen  from  the  South,  who 
Profess  attachment  to  the  constitutional  doctrines  which 
Ve  cheririied  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  and  ask  when 
Was  there  ever  less  occasion  to  despair  of  the  moral  pow- 
^r  and  ultimate  ascendancy  of  a  sound  public  opinion  f 
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When  have  more  triutnphs  been  won  for  the  cause  of  State 
rights  and  of  limited  constitutional  construction,  than  du- 
ring the  last  four  years,  by  the  patriotic  Chief  Masnstrate, 
in  whom  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  has  found  a 
firm  and  unflinching  organ?  Has  he  not,  sir,  by  a  coura- 
geous exercise  of  a  power  which  had  hitherto  almost  \a\n 


croachment  of  federal  power?  Ha&he  not,  in  like  manner, 
arrested  the  wasteful  torrent  of  public  expenditure  for 
unconstitutional  objects?  And  has  he  not  nobly  used,  as 
he  is  still  u»ng,  the  high  influence  with  which  the  confi- 
dence of  his  country  has  invested  him,  to  relieve  every  por- 
tion of  that  country  from  the  burdens  of  the  unequal  and 
oppressive  system  of  taxation  of  which  we  complain? 
Sir,  I  refer  to  these  topics  with  no  wish  to  awaken  any  un- 
pleasant recollections  of  past  contests  here  or  elsewhere, 
but  simply  to  remind  gentlemen,  who  come  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  where  the  political  principles  to  which 
I  have  alluded  so  generally  prevail,  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  those  principles  have  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  present  Chief  Ma^trate,  towards  a  settled  ascendan- 
cy in  the  public  councils;  and  to  ask  them  if  there  ever 
was  less  reason  for  the  friends  of  those  principles  to  dis- 
trust the  peaceful  influence  of  opinion,  and,  by  flying  to 
extremities,  to  hazard  not  only  their  triumph,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  our  institutions  themselves? 

I  will  proceed  now,  Mr.  President,  to  state,  very  briefly, 
my  ideas  of  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country.  If  we  were  to  separate 
without  doing  something,  and  something  effectual  too,  to 
vindicate  the  despised  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Union  would  be  thenceforward  virtually  dis- 
solved. Our  oaths  to  support  the  constitution — our  high- 
est duties  to  our  country  {which,  having  a  right  to  equal 
laws,  is  entitled  also  to  an  equal  execution  of  them,)  de- 
mand, at  our  liands,  proper  and  effectual  provisions  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  question.  My  pUn,  then,  would 
be  simply  this:  I  would  take  up  this  new  code  of  nullifica- 
tion, I  would  examine  it  in  all  its  inventions,  and  apply  to 
every  one  of  its  devices  an  effectual  counteraction.  AVhere- 
as  nullification  provides  that  goods  held  for  the  payment 
of  duties  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  collector 
or  marshal,  under  color  of  a  fraudulent  process  of  reple- 
vin, designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  I  woula  say,  as  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  says,  on  well  settied  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  goods  thus  in  the  custody  of  the  law  are  irre- 
pleviable, and  shall  be  given  up  only  in  obedience  to  the 
order  or  decree  of  a  court  of  the  United  States.  Nullifi- 
cation, while  it  subjects  officers  of  the  United  States  to 
heavy  penalties  and  damages  for  discharging  their  duties, 
provides  that  all  controversies,  civil  or  criminal,  which  may 
arise  under  its  ordinance,  shall  be  drawn  exclusively  to  the 
State  courts,  the  judges  and  jurors  of  which  are.  to  be 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  carry  the  ordinance  into  execu- 
tion, prohibits,  under  high  penalties,  appeak  from  their 
decisions  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  forbids, 
in  like  manner,  the  furnishing  of  any  copy  of  a  record  to 
prosecute  such  an  appeal.  These  provisions  also  should 
be  eflTectually  counteracted.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  or  -equity  arising  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  would,  indeed,  be  a  mischievous 
mockery  if  it  could  not  be  made  to  reach  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. I  would,  therefore,  declare,  as  the  bill  decbu^s, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States;  thai  all  suits  or  controversies 
of  that  character  may  be  removed,  as  the  third  section  of 
the  bill  provides,  from  the  State  to  the  United  States 
courts,  on  the  petition  of  the  defendant;  and  that  if  a  copy 
of  the  record  be  refused,  it  may  be  supplied  by  other 
means  or  secondary  evidence.    In  regard  to  those  clauses 
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of  the  bill  which  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  custom- 
house,  8S  has  been  sig'nificantly  and  properly  said,  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  for  requiring  payment  of  duties  in  cash, 
deducting  interest,  where  it  is  apprehended  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  would  be  sought  to  be  prevented,  and 
thus  cutting  off  in  theu*  source  controversies  of  a  very  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  character,  they  are  conceived  in  a  laud- 
able spirit  of  peace,  and  I  can  see  no  well-founded  objec- 
tion to  them.  The  provisions  are  in  general  terms,  apply- 
ing alike  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  in  case  of  unlawful 
obstructions  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Whenever 
and  wherever  such  obstructions  shall  arise,  the  law  ap- 
plies its  remedy.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  it  should,  at  pre- 
sent, apply  to  South  Carolina  only,  the  fault  will  be  hers,  in 
opposing  unlawful  obstructions  which  exist  no  where  else, 
and  not  that  of  tlie  law,  which  is  equal  and  general  in  its 
provisions. 

The  art  of  calling  hard  names,  Mr.  President,  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources  on  the  unfortunate  bill  on  your 
table.  But,  sir,  this  is  no  novelty  in  our  political  history, 
as  the  similar  and  not  less  violent  denunciations  of  the  act 
for  enforcing  the  embargo,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, bear  ample  jtestimony.  My  worthy  colleague, 
[Mr.  Tt»b,]  in  his  fervid  eloquence,  denominated  it  a 
Botany  Bay  bill,  and  founded  his  denunciation  on  the 
clause  which  autiiorizes  the  marshal,  in  certain  cases,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  to  provide 
a  convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  temporary  jail,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  pris- 
oners committed  unaer  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  sir,  let  us  inquire  what  was  the  motive  of  this  pro- 
vision. Heretofore,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  other  States, 
persons  arrested  or  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  have  been  confined  in  the  jails  of  the  State; 
but,  by  her  recent  legislation.  South  Carolina  has  forbid- 
den, under  very  high  penalties,  the  use  of  her  public  jails  to 
the  United  States^  and  has,  moreover,  prohibited  all  private 
persons,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  from  hirine 
or  letting  any  place,  house,  or  buiMing,  to  be  used  as  a  jail 
by  the  United  States.  In  this  state  of  things  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  other  provision  for  the 
custody  of  debtors  and  others,  who  might  be  arrested  or 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  provision  is  made  in  the'  very  words  of  a  resolution 
of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1791,  passed  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  case  of  a  failure,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
States,  to  comply  with  a  previous  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  use  of  their  jails  by  the  United  States. 
By  what  process  a  provision  so  simple  «nd  natural  can  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  Botany  Bay  bill  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceives and  I  think  my  honorable  colleague,  when  he  comes 
to  review  it  more  calmly,  will  be  not  less  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain. 

But,  sir*  the  most  vehement  denunciations  have  been  di- 
rected against  those  clauses  of  the  bill  which  authorize 
the  employment  of  military  force,  in  certaio^cases,  to  repel 
attempts,  by  force,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  making  war  upon  South 
Carolina.  Now,  sir,  while  I  do  not  concur  in  the  policy  of 
these  provisions,  at  the  present  moment,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  presentW  state,  I  utterly  deny  the  justness  of  this 
qualification  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded.  There  is  no  proceeding  whatever,  in  any 
part  of  this  affair,  against  South  Carolina.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State8,in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  can 
have  no  proper  reference  to  States.  It  acts  upon  individ- 
uals, not  upon  States,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
abundantly  to  show;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  declared  that  nothing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  a  particular  State  should  control  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  has  not  permitted  the  Government  of 
the  Union,  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
inquire  if  opposition  to  them  is,  or  is  not,  authorized  by 


a  particular  State.     If  the  laws  be  opposed  by  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  overcome  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  there  is  the  same  right,  under  the 
constitution,  to  execute  the  laws  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  military  power,  whether  such  combinations  be  author- 
ized by  a  law  of  the  State,  (which  the  constitution  has 
declared,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  a  nullity,)  or  whether  they 
be  purely  voluntary.    I  have  not,  then,  tlie  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  right  and  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  physical  force  of  the  country,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  if  it  should  be  necessary.     I  am  also 
aware  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  now  alluded  to  are 
strictly  defensive, authorizing  force  only  to  repel  force;  that, 
amended  as  they  have  been,  they  give  a  iar  less  extensive 
power  over  the  military  force  than  was  given  during  tlie 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  embargo;  and,  that,  in  fact,  they  give  nd  power  of 
that  sort  which  does  not  already  exist  unaer  the  acts  of 
1795  and  1807.   I  have  likewise  the  fullest  confidence,  not 
only  in  the  discretion,  but  in  the  scrupulous  forbearance, 
with  which  any  powers  proposed  to  be  vested  by  this  bill  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  will  be  used.      But  I   foresee   that 
the  introduction  of  these  provisions  in  the  bill,  while  un- 
necessary, if  my  view  of  the  acts  of  1795  and  1807  be  cor- 
rect, will  be  industriously,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
cessfiiUy  used  as  a  topic  to  inflame  the  jealouwes,  and  mis- 
lead the  S3rmpathies  of  a  generous  people,  and  to  add  to 
the  irritation  and  excitement  alreaay  unhappily  existing 
in  a  large  section  of  the  Union.    I  would  make  no  new 
provision  of  this  sort,  therefore,  till  an  overt  act  had  been 
committed.     And  then,  I  verily  believe  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, lliat  a  republican  Government  would  show  itself  as 
strong,  in  a  gw>d  sense,  as  any  on  earth:  **At  the  call  of 
the  law,  every  man  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  the  defence  of  public  order  would  be  considered  by 
every  citizen  as  his  individual  concern ." 

While  I  am  thus  ready  for  one,  Mr.  President,  to  give 
my  assent  to  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  laws,  we  shall  all 
unite,  I  trust,  in  removing  the  just  cayses  of  complaint 
which  have  arisen  against  their  operation.  The  necessity 
of  a  new  adjustment  of  the  tariff  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  affords  the  fit  occasion  for  doing  justice  to  eve- 
ry interest  of  the  country  which  has  been  affected  by  it. 
Sir,  this  is  the  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  of  conciliation  and  peace.  Let  us  meet  each 
other  in  that  **  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  deference  and 
concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  rendered  more  indispensable"  than 
now.  Instead  of  coming  together  as  hostile  and  rival 
clans,  as  has,  unhappily,  been  too  frequently  the  case  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  let  us  meet  and  consult  for  the 
common  good,  as  members  of  one  great  family,  recollect- 
ing that  the  interest  of  each  is  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
the  good  of  the  whole  tlie  interest  of  each.  For  one,  I 
pledge  myself  to  meet  gentlemen  in  this  American  spirit^ 
to  regard  the  interests  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  Souths 
to  embrace,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  permanent  and  lasting 
good  of  all;  which  in  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more 
deeply  concerned  than  in  the  present  settlement  of  this 
distracting  question,  and  in  the  final  extirpation  of  that 
^erm  of  discord  which  has  been  planted  in  all  our  rela- 
tions, social  and  political. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  put  an  end  to  our  unhappy 
divisions.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  another  mtuation, 
to  witness  the  effects  they  have  produced  on  the  charac- 
ter and  consideration  of  our  Government  abroad,  and  oo 
the  generous  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Sir,  my  heart  has  swollen  with  » 
pride  and  exultation,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  felt  them  in  a  foreign  land,  when  I  have 
heard  my  country  the  theme  of  every  tongue;  its  institu- 
tions, with  the  glorious  results  of  liberty  and  happiness 
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they  have  produced,  the  subject  of  universal  envy  apd 
admiration;  rebuking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gloomy  spirit 
of  despotism,  and  animating,  on  the  other,  the  g^enerous 
aspirations  of  freedom.  But,  in  a  few  short  months,  how 
has  this  scene  been  changed!  The  language  of  admira- 
tbn  and  respect  lost  in  that  of  indifference  and  distrust; 
Ihe  votaries  of  liberty  discouraged  and  confounded;  the 
disciples  of  legitimacy  exulting  in  the  failure  of  the  only 
system  of  free  government  which  ever  promised  a  perfect 
success;  all  Europe  filled  with  predictions  of  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  our  Union,  and  consigning  us  henceforward 
to  the  same  rank  of  impotence  and  anarchy  as  the  un- 
happy- and  distracted  State's^  of  the  southern  parts  of  our 
own  continent. 

These  have  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  divisions 
abroad.  What  have  they  been  at  home?  In  the  midst  of 
unezaiDpled  prosperity,  anxiety  and  alarm  pervading  eve- 
ry bosom;  that  sacred  union,  in  regard  to  which  we  were 
taught  by  the  father  of  our  country  to  "  discountenance 
whatever  might  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  could,  in 
any  event,  be  abandoned,"  openly  questioned  and  de- 
cried, and  millions  trembling  for  its  fate.  Sir,  let  us  put 
an  end  to  these  divisions;  let  us  disappoint  the  malignant 
predictions  of  the  enemies  of  free  government;  let  us  re- 
store confidence  to  the  patriot  at  home,  and  hope  to  the 
votary  of  freedom  abroad.  I  do,  in  mv  conscience,  be- 
lieve that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  is  our  only  se- 
curity for  liberty.  Ifwearetobe  broken  into  separate 
confederacies,  constant  wars  and  collinons  wiUi  each  oth- 
er mtist  ensue,  out  of  which  will  grow  up  large  military 
establishments,  perpetual  and  burdensome  taxes,  an  over- 
shadowing Executive  power;  and,  amid  these  deleterious 
inftuences,  what  hope  can  there  be  that  liberty  would 
survive? 

It  is  here,  I  confess,  that  I  see  the  danger  of  military 
despotism;  and  not  where  the  imagination  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhovk]  has  found  it.  Is  not 
the  actual  condition  of  South  Carolina,  in  this  respect,  an 
impressive  admonition  to  us  on  the  subject?  The  whole 
State  converted  into  a  camp;  the  Executive  and  other  au- 
thorities armed  with  dictatorial  powers;  the  rights  of  con- 
science set  at  naught,  and  an  unsparing  proscription  rea- 
dy to  disfranchise  one-half  of  her  population.  Sir,  this 
is  but  a  prefiguration  of  the  evils  and  calamities  to  which 
every  portion  of  this  country  would  be  destined,  if  the 
Union  ahotild  be  dissolved.  Let  us  then  rally  around  that 
sacred  Union,  fixing  it  anew,  and  establishing  it  forever 
on  the  immutable  basis  of  equal  justice,  of  mutual  amity 
and  kindness,  and  an  administration  at  once  firm  and  pa- 
ternal. Let  us  do  this,. and  we  shall  carry  back  peace  to 
our  distracted  country,  happiness  to  the  affrighted  fire- 
side, restore  stability  to  our  threatened  institutions,  and 
give  hope  and  confidence  once  more  to  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world.^  Let  us  do  this,  and  we  shall 
be,  in  short,  what  a  bountiful  Providence  has  heretofore 
made  us,  and  designed  us  forever  to  remain — ^the  freest 
and  happiest  people  under  the  sun. 
The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  until  5  o'clock. 

xvxiriNo  SBSsioir. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  blU  further  to  provide  fisr  the. 
collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  seventh 
line  of  the  fifth  section,  by  striking  out  the  words  '*  will 
in  any  event,"  and  inserting  the  word  "shall." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOOT  moved  to  amend  the  first  section  by  insert- 
ing words,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allbw  the  bonding  of 
goods,  instead  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  cash  duties. 

The  proposition  was  opposed  oy  Mr.  HOLMES,  Mr. 
WEBSTER,  Mr.  SMITH,  Mr.  WILKINS,  Mr.  EWINO, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  FOOT,  Mr.  CALHOUN,   Mr., 
S  PRAGUE. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  first  section, 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  either  upon  land  or  on  board 
any  vessel." 

Mr.  C.  considered  that  the  idea  of  having  a  custom- 
house on  board  a  vessel  was  ludicrous. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  he  could  imagine  a  case  in  which 
such  a  provision  might  be  necessary.  He  did  not  agree 
that  the  proposition  was  ludicrous,  but  he  saw  no  g^eat 
reason  to  object  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  WILKINS  sud  a  few  words  to  the  same  effect, 
offering  no  oppositiou  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  S.  WRIGHT  was  opposed  to  the  striking  out  the 
words. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  HOLMES,  Mr.  FORSYTH, 
and  Mr.  POINDEXTER,  Mr.  MILLER  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered,  and  stood  .- 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ewing,  Foot,  Holmes, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Tomlin- 
son,  Tyler,  Webster,  Wilkina— 14. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Black,  Chambers,  Clay- 
ton, Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain, 
Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Smith,  Sprague,  Upton, 
Wright,  White— 24. 

Mr.  EWING  then  moved  the  fbllowing  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  between  the  word  "petition,"  in  the 
ninth  line,  and  the  word  **  court,"  inclunve,  and  insert 
*<  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  may  have  been  served  with  pro- 
cess, setting  forth  the  nature  of  said  suit  or  prosecution, 
and  verifying  the  said  petition  by  affidavit,  together  with 
a  certificate  signed  by  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law 
of  some  court  of  record  of  the  State  in  which  such  suit 
shall  have  been  commenced,  or  of  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  that,  as  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  he  has 
examined  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  has  carefully 
inquired  as  to  all  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  petition,  and 
that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true;  which  petition,  affi- 
davit, and  certificate,  shall  be  presented  to  the  sud  cir- 
cuit court,  if  insesmon,  and,  if  not,  to  the  clerk  thereof,  at 
his  office,  and  shall  be  filed  in  said  office;  and  the  cause 
shall  thereupon  be  entered  on  the  docket  of  said  court, 
and  shall  thereafter  be  proceeded  in  as  a  cause  originally 
commenced  in  that  court.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  elerk  of  said  court,  if  the  suit  were  commenced  in  the 
court  below  by  summons,  to  issue  a  writ  of  etrHcrari  to 
the  State  court,  requiring  them  to  send  to  the  said  circuit 
court  the  record  and  proceedings  in  said  cause;  or  if  it 
were  commenced  by  ci^iaa,  he  shall  issue  a  wril  ofhabeat 
corpus  eum  eauad,  a  duplicate  of  which  said  process  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  State  court,  or  left  at  his 
office,  by  the  marshal  of  the  district  or  his  deputy,  or  by 
some  one  by  him  duly  authorized  thereto.  And  there- 
upon it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  State  court  to  stajr  all 
further  proceedings  in  said  cause;  and  the  said  suit  or 
prosecution,  upon  delivery  of  the  said  process,  or  leaving 
the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Biud  circuit  court}  and  any  further  proceed- 
ings, trial,  or  iudgfment  therein,  in  the  State  court,  shall 
be  wholly  null  and  void.  And  if  the  defendant  in  any 
such  suit  be  in  actual  custody  on  mesne  process  thereon, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpue  cum  eausd^  to  take  the  body  of  such  defendant 
forthwith  into  his  custody,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  said 
cause  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  order  of  the 
said  court,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  in  vacation." 

Mr.  E.  made  a  brief  explanation  of  his  views  in  moving 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  expressed  Us  readiness  to  acc^t  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLACK  moved  to  amend  the  sixth  section  in  the 
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seventh  line,  by  inserting,  after  the  word  **  places,"  the 
words  "  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

^r.  POINDEXTER  moved  to  strike  out,  in  the  first 
section,  the  words  "  or  assemblages  of  persons,"  in  the 
fourth  line. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  explained,  that  unless  the  <*  assemblages 
of  persons"  are  '< unlawful,"  they  will  not  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  replied,  that  it  was  left  to  the 
President  to  determine  the  fact. 

^The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Pgiriixxtxb's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Foot, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Tyler— 10. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ewing,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hen- 
dricks, Hill,  Holmes,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Buggies,  Seymour,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  Wilkins,  White,  Wright— 27. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  to  amend  the  bill  jn  the 
first  section,  in  the  seventh  line,  after  the  words  "to 
execute  the  revenue  laws,"  by  inserting  the  words  "at 
any  port  of  entry  and  delivery  established  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina." 

Mr.  P«  explained,  that  his  object  was  to  make  the  clause 
a  perfect  response  to  the  message  of  the  President. 

The  yea;  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  motion;  and, 
the  question  being  taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEA.— Mr.  Poindexter— 1. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dick- 
erson, Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Mangum,  Naudain, 
Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Smith, 
Spragfue,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggpman,  Webster,  Wil- 
kins, White,  Wright— 30. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  to  amend  the  section  in  the 
twenty-first  line,  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  combina- 
tion or  assemblages  of  persons." 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  to  amend  the  section  by 
striking  out  the  words,  in  the  twenty-fifth  line,  "  United 
States,"  and  inserting  the  words  "  several  States,  by  re- 
quisitions on  the  Governor  of  one  or  more  States,"  so  as 
to  make  the  sentence  read  "  to  employ  such  part  of  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  several  States,  by 
requisitions,"  &c. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  amendment  nega- 
tived, as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Poindexter,  Tyler — 7. 

NAYS. — Messi-s.  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dud- 
ley, Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Holmes,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Rug- 
gles, Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman, 
Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 25. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  then  stated  that  he  had  waited  to  see 
if  any  other  members  of  the  committee  wished  to  speak 
on  this  bill.  Wishing  himself  to  be  heard  on  the  bill,  he 
would  move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn;  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Fridat,  Fsbbuaet  15. 
REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports— 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose.  He  knew  not,  he  said,  which 
was  most  objectionable,  the  provision  of  the  bill,  or  the 
temper  in  which  its  adoption  bad  been  urged.  If  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  with  which  the  bill  proposed  to  clothe 


the  Executive,  to  the  utter  prostration  of  the  constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  States,  be  calculated  to  impress  our 
minds  witli  alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  of  despotism  in 
our  country,  the  zeal  with  which  every  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  the  conduct  of 
Carolina  in  the  controversy  was  seized  on,  with  a  view  to 
excite  hostility  against  her,  but  too  plainly  indicated  the 
deep  decay  of  tluit  brotherly  feeling  which  once  existed 
between  these  States,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  beautiful  federal  ^stem.  It  was  not  his  intention,  he 
said,  to  advert  to  all  these  misrepresentations;  but  there 
were  some  so  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  as  to 
the  real  character  of  the  controversy,  and  to  hold  up  the 
State  in  a  light  so  odious,  that  he'  did  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  permitting  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  fiilse 
statement  that  the  object  of  South  Carolina  was  to  exempt 
herself  from  her  share  of  the  public  burdens,  while  she 
participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  Government.     If  the 
charge  were  true,  if  the  State  were  capable  of  bein$; 
actuated  by  such  low  and  unworthy  motives,  mother  as  be 
considered  her,  he  would  not  stand  up  on  this  floor  to 
vindicate  her  conduct.    Among  her  faults,  (and  faults  be 
would  not  deny  she  had,)  no  one  had  ever  yet  charged  her 
with  that  low  and  most  sordid  of  vices,  avarice.     Her 
conduct  on  all  occasions  had  been  marked  with  the  very 
opposite  quality.     From  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, from  its  first  breaking  out  at  Boston  till  this  hour, 
no  State  had  been  more  profuse  of  its  blood  in  the  cause 
of  the  country;  nor  had  any  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
common  treasury,  in  propoi*tion  to  her  wealth  and  popu- 
lation.    She  had  in  tnat  proportion  contributed  more  to 
the  exports  of  the  Union,  on  the  exchange  of  which,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
burden  had  been  levied,  than  any  other  State.     No,  the 
controversy  was  not  such  as  had  been  stated;  the  State 
did  not  seek  to  participatain  the  advantages  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  contributing  her  full  share  to  the  public 
treasury.     Her  object  was  far  different.    A  deep  consti- 
tutional question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is,  has  the  Government  a  right 
to  impose  burdens  on  the  capital  and  industry  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  country,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
benefit  another?    And  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that, 
after  the  long  and  deep  agitation  of  this  controversy,  it 
was  with  surprise  tliat  he  perceived  so  strong  a  disposition 
to  misrepresent  its  real  character.     To  correct  the  im- 
pressions which  those  misrepresentations  were  calculated 
to  make,  he  would  dwell  on  the  point  under  con^deration 
for  a  few  moments  longeh 

The  Federal  Government  has,  by  an  express  provision 
pf  the  constitution,  the  right  to  lay  duties  on  imports. 
The  State  has  never  denied  or  resisted  this  right,  nor 
even  thought  of  so  doing.  The  Government  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  contented  with  exercising  this  power  as 
she  had  a  right  to  do,  but  had  gone  a  step  beyond  it,  by 
laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  This 
the  State  considered  as  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power,  highly  injurious  and  oppressive  to  her  and  the 
other  staple  States,  and  had  accordingly  met  it  with  the 
most  determined  resistance.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter, 
at  this  time,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  protective  system.  It  was  not  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  tliat  the  power  is  no  where  granted;  and  that, 
from  the  journals  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  been  refused.  In 
support  of  the  journals,  he  might  cite  the  statement  of 
Luther  Martin,  whkh  had  been  already  referred  to,  to 
show  that  the  convention,  so  far  from  conferring  the 
power  on  the  Federal  Government,  had  left  to  the  State 
the  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  with  the  express 
I  view  of  enabling  the  several  States  to  protect  their  ovn 
ifnanufactures.      Notwithstanding  this.  Congress  had  as- 
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samedy  without  any  warrant  from  the  constitution,  the 
rig^ht  of  exercising  this  most  important  power,  and  had 
lo  exercised  it  as  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  State,  by  which  her  resources  were 
exhausted,  the  enjoyments  of  her  citizens  curtailed,  the 
means  of  education  contracted,  and  all  her  interests  essen- 
tially and  injuriously  affected.  We  have  been  sneeringly 
told  that  she  was  a  small  State;  that  her  population  did 
not  much  exceed  half  a  million  of  souls;  ana  that  more 
than  one-half  were  not  of  the  European  race.  The  facts 
were  so.  He  knew  she  never  could  be  a  g^at  State, 
and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she  could  aspire 
must  be  based  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements 
of  htr  sons.  To  the  development  of  these,  much  of  her 
attention  hadl>een  directed;  but  this  restrictive  system, 
which  had  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  labor, 
to  be  bestowed  on  other  sections,  had  so  impaired  the 
resources  of  the  State,  that,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  it 
would  dry  up  the  means  of  education,  and,  with  it,  de- 
prive her  of  the  only  source  through  which  she  could  as- 
pire to  distinction. 

There  was  another  misstatement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  so  frequently  made  in  debate,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  mislead,  that  he  felt  bound  to  notice  it.  It 
bas  been  said  that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to 
annul  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  rebut  this  supposed  chum,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RivKs]  has  gravely  auoted  the  constitution,  to 
prove  tliat  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  as  if  the 
State  claimed  the  right  to  act  contrary  to  this  provision 
of  the  constitution.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous: 
her  object  is  not  to  resist  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution,  but  those  made  without  its  authority,  and 
which  encroach  on  her  reserved  powers.  She  claims 
not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  delegated  powers, 
but  of  those  that  are  reserved;  and  to  resist  the  former 
when  they  encroach  upon  the  latter.  He  woula  pause  to 
illustrate  this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved 
powers;  and  that  the  powers  reserved  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively.     The  powers,  then,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  divided  between  the  General  and  the  State 
Governments;  and  the  point    immediately'  under    con- 
sideration is,  whether  a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  reserved  powers,  and  to  derend  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government. 
Without  going  deeply  into  this  point,  at  this  stage  of  the 
argument,  or  looking  into  the  nature  and  orig^in  of  the 
Government,  there  was  a  simple  view  of  the  subject 
which  he  considered  as  conclusive.     The  very  idea  of  a 
divided  power  implied  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
for  which  he  contended.    The  expression  was.  metaphori- 
cal when  applied  to  power.     Every  one  readily  under- 
stands that  the  division  of  matter  consists  in  the  separation 
of  the  parts.     But,  in  this  sense,  it  was  not  applicable  to 
power.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  a  division  of  power?  He 
could  not  conceive  of  a  division,  without  giving  an  equal 
right  to  each  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  sUotted 
to  each.     Such  right  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  division;  and  that  to  give  to  either  party  the 
conclusive  right  of  judging,  not  only  the  share  iJlotted  to 
it,  but  of  that  allotted  to  the  other,  was  to  annul  the 
division,  and  would  confer  the  whole  power  on  the  party 
vested  with  such  right.     But  it  is  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution has  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of 
judging  between  the  States  and  the  General  Government. 
Those  who  make  this  objection  overlooked,  he  conceived, 
an  important  provision  of  the  constitution.     By  turning  to 
the  tenth  amended  article  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be 
wen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not  only 
against  the  powers  delegated  to  Congres^  but  against  tl^ 
United  States  themselves;  and  extends,  of  course,  as  wall 


to  the  Judiciary  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  article  provides  that  all  powers,  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
This  presents  the  inquiry,  what  powers  are  delegated  to 
the  United  States?    They  may  be  classed  under  four  divi- 
sions: First,  those  that  are  dekgated  by  the  States  to  each 
other,  by  virtue  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  altered 
or  amended  bv  three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  all. 
Next,  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress;  then  those  On 
the  President;  and,  finally,  those  on  the  judicial  depart- 
ment— ^all  of  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in  the 
parts  of  the  constitution  wluch  organize  the  respective 
departments.     The  reservation  of  powers  to  the  States  is, 
as  he  had  said,  against  the  whole,  and  is  as  full  against  the 
judicial  as  it  is  against  the  executive  and  legisUtive  de- 
partments of  the  Government.    It  could  not  be  claimed 
for  the  one  without  claiming  it  for  the  whole,  and  without, 
in  fact,  annulling  this  impoHant  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   Against  this,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  conclusive  view 
of  the  subject,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  power  is  ex- 
pressly confened  on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion 
of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  und6r  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority.     He  believed  the  assertion 
to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation.     It  obviously 
was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  simply  to  make  the 
judicial  power  commensurate  with  the  law-making  and 
treaty-making  powers,  and  to  vest  it  with  the  ri^ht  of 
applying  the  constitution,  tlie  laws,  and  the  treaties,  to 
the  cases  which  might  arise  under  them;  and  not  to  make 
it  the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  treaties 
themselves.    In  fact,  the  power  of  applying  the  laws  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  aeciding  upon  such  application, 
constitutes,  in  truth,  the  judicial  power.     The  distinction 
between  such  power  and  that  of  judging  of  the  laws 
would  be  perfectly  apparent  when  we  advert  to  what  is 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  court  in  reference  to 
treaties  or  compacts  between  sovereij^ns.   It  was  perfectly 
established  that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the 
violation  of  treaties;  and  that,  in  reference  (o  them,  their 
power  is  limited  to  the  right  of  judging  siroply'of  the 
violation  of  rights  under  them;  and  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing of  infractions  belongs  exclusively  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  not  to  the  courts;  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  French  treaty,  which  was  declared  by  Con- 
gress null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  its  violation  by  the 
Government  of  France.     Without  such  declaration,  had 
a  I^rench  citizen  sued  a  citizen  of  this  country  under  the 
treaty,  the  court  could  have  taken  no  cognizance  of  its 
infraction;  nor,  after  such  a  declaration,  would  it  have 
heard  any  argument  or  proof  going  to  show  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  violated. 

The  declaration,  of  itself,  was  conclusive  on  the  court. 
But  it  would  be  asked,  how  the  court  obtained  the  power 
to  pronounce  a  law  or  treaty  unconstitutional,  when  they 
come  in  conflict  wfth  that  instrument?  He  did  not  deny 
that  it  possesses  the  right,  but  he  could  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  it  was  derivai'from  the  constitution.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Where  there  were 
two  or  more  rules  established,  one  from  a  higher,  and  the 
other  from  a  lower  authority,  which  might  come  into  con- 
flict, in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case,  the  judg^ 
could  not  avoid  pronouncing  in  lavor  of  the  superior  against 
the  inferior.  It  was  from  this  necessity,  and  this  alone, 
tiiat  the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  overrule  the  rights 
of  the  States,  against  an  express  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  derived.  It  had  no  other  origin.  That  he  had 
traced  it  to  its  true  source,  would  be  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  it  was  a  power  which,  so  far  from  being  conferred  ex- 
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clusively  on  the  Sapreme  Coort,  ai  was  insisted,  belong* 
ed  to  every  court,  inferior  and  superior.  State  and  gene- 
ral, and  even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clattok]  relies 
on  the  journals  of  the  convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
intention  oi  that  body  to  confer  on  the  Snpreme  Court 
the  right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  between  a  State 
and  the  General  Government.  He  w^uld  not  follow  him 
through  the  journals,  as  he  did  not  deem  that  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  refute  his  argument.  It  was  sufficient  for  this 
purpose  to  state,  that  Mr.  Rutledge  reported  a  resolution 
providing  expressly  that  the  United  States  and  the  States 
might  be  parties  before  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this  pro- 
position had  been  adopted,  he  would  aik  the  Senator 
whether  this  very  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Carolina  might  not  have  been  brought  before 
the  court }  He  would  also  ask  him,  whether  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  court  as  the  constitution  now  stands^ 
If  he  answers  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  latter 
in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his  elaborate 
argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  report 
of  Mr.  Rutledge  was  not  in  substance  adopted,  as  he  con- 
tended; and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  supporting,  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintain.  He  might  pusli  the  argument  much  further 
against  the  power  of  the  court,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  the 
views  which  had  already  been  presented  be  correct,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  resisted,  the  conclusion 
was  inevitable,  that  the  reserved  powers  were  reserved 
equally  against  every  department  of  the  Government, 
and  as  strongly  against  the  judicial  as  ag[ainst  the  other 
departments;  and,  of  course,  were  lefl  under  the  exclu- 
sive will  of  the  States. 

There  still  remained  another  misrepresentation  of  th^ 
conduct  of  the  State,  which  had  been  made  with  the  view 
of  ^exciting  odium.  He  alluded  to  the  charge  that  South 
Carolina  supported  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  was  therefore 
responsible  for  the  protective  system.  To  determine  the 
truth  t>f  this  charge,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  tlie 
real  character  of  ttiatlaw;  whether  it  was  a  tarifffor  reve- 
nue or  for  protection;  which  presents  the  inquiry  of  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period?  The 
late  war  with  Great  Britain  had  just  termina'te*d,  which, 
with  the  restrictive  system  that  preceded  it,  had  diverted 
a  large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  from  eommerce  to 
manufactures,  particularly  to  the  cotton  and  woollen 
branches.  There  was  a  debt,  at  the  same  time,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  hanging  over  the 
country;  and  the  heavy  war  duties  were  still  in  existence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  was  presented, 
to  what  point  the  duties  ought  to  be  reduced.^  That  ques- 
tion involved  another — at  what  time  the  debt  ought  to  be 
paid?  which  was  a  question  of  policy,  involving  in  its 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
then  condition  of  the  country.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge  of  the  debt 
was,  that  the  high  duties  which  it  would  require  to  effect 
it  would  have  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  sustaining  the 
infant  manufactures,  which  had  been  forced  up  under  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  had  adverted.  This  view  of 
the  subject  had  a  decided  influence  in  determining  in  fa- 
vor of  an  earlv  payment  of  the  debt.  The  sinking  fund 
was  accordingly  raised  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, with  the  provision  to  apply  the  surplus  which  might 
remain  in  the  treasury,  as  a  contingent  appropriation  to 
that  fund;  and  the  duties  were  graduated  to  meet  this  in- 
creased expenditure.  It  was  thus  that  the  policy  and  jus- 
tice of  protecting  the  large  amount  of  capital  and  indus- 
try, which  had  been  diverted  by  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment into  new  chilnnels,  as  he  had  stated,  was  com- 
bined with  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government;  and 
which,  while  it  secured  a  prompt  payment  of  the  debt. 


prevented  the  immense  losses  to  the  manufacturers  which 
would  haVe  followed  a  sudden  and  great  reduction.    Still, 
revenue  was  the  main  object,  and  protection  but  the  in- 
cidental.    The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means,  and  not  of^  Manufac- 
tures; and  it  proposed  a  heavy  reduction  on  the  then  ex- 
isting rate  of^  duties.     But  what,  of  itself,  without  other 
evidence,  was  decisive  as  to  the  character  of  the  bill,  is  the 
fact  that  it  fixed  a  much  higher  rate  of  duties  on  the  un- 
protected than  on  the  protected  article.     He  would  enu- 
merate a  few  leading  articles  only:  woollen  and  cotton, 
above  the  vahie  of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  square  yard, 
though  they  were  the  leading  objects  of  protection,  were 
subject  to  a  permanent  duty  of  only  twenty  per  centum. 
Iron,  another  leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a 
protection  of  not  more  than  nine  per  cent,  as  fixed  by 
the  act,'  and  of  but  fifteen  as  reported  in  the  bill.     These 
rates  were  all  below  the  averag^  duties  as  fixed  in  the  act, 
including  the  protected,  the  unprotected,  and  even  the 
free  articles.     Mr.  C.  said  he  had  entered  into  some  cal- 
culations in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of  duties  in 
the  act.  There  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  data,  but  he  felt 
assured  that  it  was  not  less,than  thir^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
showing  an  excess  of  the  average  duties,  above  that  im- 
posed on  the  protected  articles  enumerated,  of  more  than 
ten  per  cent.;  and  thus  clearhr  establishing  the  character 
of  the  measure,  that  it  was  for  revenue  and  not  protec- 
tion. 

Looking  back,  even  at  this  distant  period,  with  all  our 
experience,  he  perceived  but  two  errors  in  the  act;  the 
one  in  reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  the  minimum  du- 
ties on  coarse  cottons.    As  to  the  former,  he  conceived 
that  the  bill,  as  reported,  proposed  a  duty  relatively  too 
low,  which  was  still  further  reduced  in  its  passage  througti 
Congress.     The  duty,  at  first,  was  fixed  at  seventy-five 
cents  the  hundredweight;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  its  pas- 
sage, it  was  reduced;  oy  a  sort  of  caprice,  occasioned  by 
an  unfortunate  motion,  to  forty-five  cents.    This  injustice 
was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania — the  State,  above  all 
others,  most  productive  of'^iron;  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  that  g^eat  re-action  which  has  since  thrown  her 
BO  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  protective  policy.     The 
other  error  was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the 
duty  was  as  much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low. 
It  introduced,  besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum  principle, 
which  has  since  been  so  mischievously  extended;  and  to 
that  extent  he  was  constrained,  in  candor,  to  acknow- 
ledge* &s  he  wished  to  disguise  nothing,  the  protective 
principle  was  recognised  by  the  act  of  1816.     How  this 
was  overlooked  at  the  time,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  say. 
It  escaped  his  observation,  which  he  can  account  for  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  then  new,  and  that 
his  attention  was  engaged  by  another  important  subiect— - 
the  question  of  the  currency,  then  so  urgent,  and  with 
which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  was  particularly 
charged.     With  these  exceptions,  he  again  repeated,  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn.    Yet  it  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  members  from  the  State;  had  voted  for 
that  bill,  that  the  attempt  is  now  made  te  hold  up  South 
Carolina  as  responsible  for  the  whole  system  of  protec- 
tion which  has  since  followed,  though  she  has  re^sted  its 
progress  in  every  stage.     Was  there  ever  greater  injus- 
tice 7    And  how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  but  as  forming 
fi  part  of  that  systematic  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
which  has  been  directed  for  so  many  years,  without  in- 
terruption, against  that  gallant  atod  generous  State?    And 
wh^  has  she  thus  been  assailed.^    Merely  because  she  ab- 
stamed  from  taking  anv  part  in  the  Presidential  canvass; 
believing  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  svstem  of 
imposition  on  the  people;  controlled,  alnfu>st  exclusively, 
by  those  whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
th^  Government,  and  that  >vithout  regard  to  principle 
or   policy.     Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a 
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contest  in  which  the  public  had  no  interest,  she  has  been 
assailed  by  both  parties,  with  a  fury  altogether  unparal- 
leled; but  which,  pursuing'  the  course  which  she  believ- 
ed liberty  and  duty  required,  she  has  met  with  a  firmness 
equal  to  the  fierceness  of  the  assault.     In  the  midst  of 
this  attack,  he  had  not  escaped.     With  a  view  of  inflict- 
ing a  wound  on  the  State,  through  him,  he  had  been  held 
up  as  the  author  of  the  protective  S3rstem,   and  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  advocates.    It  was  with  pain  that  he  allud- 
ed to  himself  on  so  deep  and  grave  a  subject  as  that  now 
under  discussion;  and  which,  he  sincerely  believed,  in- 
volved the  liberty  of  the  countr}'.     He  now  resetted, 
that  under  the  sense  of  injustice,  which  the  remarks  of  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wilkikb]  excited  for 
the  moment,  he  had  hastily  ^iven  his  pledge  to  defend 
himself  a^nst  the  charge  which  had  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  his  course  in  1816;  not  that  there  would  be  any 
dilBculty  in  repelling  the  charge,  but  because  he  felt  a 
deep  reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in  any  degree, 
firom  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude,  to  one  of  so  little 
importance  as  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  himself, 
or  any  other  individual,  particularly  in  connexion  with  an 
event  so  long  since  passed.    But  for  this  hasty  pledge,  he 
would  have  remained  silent  as  to  his  own  course  on  this 
occasion;  and  would  have  borne,  with  patience  and  calm- 
ness, this,  with  the  many  other  misrepresentations  with 
vhich  be  had  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  many  years. 
The  charge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  protective 
system  had  no  other  foundation  but  that  he,  in  common 
'  ^ith  the  almost  entire  South,  gave  his  support  to  the  ta- 
riif  of  1816.  '  It  is  true  that  he  advocated  that  measure, 
for  which  he  might  rest  his  defence,  without  taking  any 
other,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tariff*  for  revenue,  and 
not  for  protection;  which  he  had  established  beyond  the 
power  of  controversy.     But  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
had  been  brought  in  judgment  against  him,  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.     He  had  since  cast  b1s  eyes  over 
the  speech;  and  he  wotdd  surprise,  he  had  no  doubt,  the 
Senator,  by  telling  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
hasty    and    unguarded  expressions,    he   retracted   no- 
thing be  had  uttered  on  that  occasion.     He  only  asked 
that  be  might  be  judged  inxeference  to  it,  in  that  spirit 
of  fairness  and  justice  which  was  due  to  the  occasion; 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  subject  was 
a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection;  for  reducing 
and  not  raising  the  revenue.     But,  before  he  explained 
the  ihen  condition  of  the  country,  from  which  ms  main 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  were  drawn,  it  was 
nothing  but  an  act  of  justice  to  Iiimself,  that  he  should 
state  a  fact  in  connexion  with  his  speecli,  that  was  neces- 
sary to  explain  what  he  had  callea  hasty  and  unguarded 
expressions.  His  speech  was  an  impromptu;  and,  as  such, 
he  ap<^ogized  to  the  House,  as  appears  ^from  the  speech 
as  printed,  for  offering  his  sentiments  on  the  question, 
without  having  duly  reflected  on  the  subject,    It  was  de- 
livered at  the  request  of  a  friend,  when  he  had  not  previ- 
ously the  least  intention  of  addressing  the  House;  he  al- 
lod«ci  to  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  then,  and  now,  as  he  was 
proud  to  say,  a  personal  and  political  friend;  a  man  of 
talents  and  integrity;  with  a  clear  head  and  firm  and  pat- 
riotic heart;  then  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
House;  in  the  palmy  state  of  his  political  ^lory,  though 
now  for  a  moment  depressed— depressed,  did  he  say?  no! 
it  was  his  State  which  was  depressed;  Pennsylvania,  and 
not  Samuel  D.  Ingram!     Pennsylvania,  which  had  de- 
serted him  under  circumstances,  which,  instead  of  de- 
pressing,, ought  to  have  elevated  him  in  her  estimation. 
He  came  to  me,  said  Mr.  C,  when  sitting  at  my  desk, 
writing,  andsud  that  the  House  was  falling  into  some  con- 
fusion, accompanying  it  with  a  remark  that  I  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  to  rally  so  large  a  body  when  once  broken 
on  a  tax  billy  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  lafe 


war.  Having  a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence  than  it 
deserved,  he  requested  me  to  say  something  to  prevent 
the  confusion.  I  replied,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say;  that  I  had  been  busily  engaged  on  the  cur- 
rency, which  was  then  in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I 
had  stated,  had  been  placed  particularly  under  my 
charge,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Uiat  subject.  He 
repeated  his  request;  and  the  speech  which  the  Senator 
firom  Pennsylvania  has  complimented  so  highly  was  the 
result. 

He  (Mr.  C.)  would  ask,  whether  the  facts  stated  ought 
not,  in  justice,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would 
hold  him  accountable,  not  only  for  the  general  scope  of 
the  speech,  but  for  every  word  and  sentence  which  it 
contained^  But,  said  Mr.  C,  in} asking  this  question,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  repudiate  the  speech.  All  he 
asked  was,  that  he  might  be  judged  by  the  rules  which, 
in  justice,  belonged  to  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  bill  was  a  revenue  bill;  and,  of  course,  that  it 
was  constitutional .  He  need  not  remind  the  Senate,  when 
the  measure  is  constitutional,  that  all  arguments  calculat- 
ed to  show  its  beneficial  operation  may  be  legitimately 
pressed  into  service,  without  taking  into  consideriition 
whether  the  subject  to  which  the  arguments  refer  be  with- 
in the  sphere  of  the  constitution  or  not.  If,  for  instance, 
a  auestion  were  before  the  body  to  lay^a  duty  on  Bibles, 
and  a  motion  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty,  or  adroit  Bibles 
duty  fi*ee;  who  could  doubt  that  the  argument  in  fiivor  of 
the  motion  that  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Bibles 
would  be  in  fiivor  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the 
country  would  be  strictly  proper?  Or.  who  would  sup- 
pose that  he  who  had  adduced  it  had  committed  himself, 
on  the  constitutionality  of  taxing  the  religion  or  morals  of 
the  country  under  the  char^^e  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Again:  Suppose  the  question  to  be  to  raise  the  duty  on 
silk,  or  any  other  article  of  luxury,  and  that  it  should  be 
supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly  con- 
sumed by  the  rich  and  extravagant;  could  it  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  Congress  bad  a 
right  to  pass  sumptuary  laws?  He  only  asked  that  these 
plain  rules  be  applied  to  his  argfument  on  the  tariff  of 
1816.  They  turned  almost  entirely  on  the  benefits  which 
manufacturers  conferred  on  the  country  in  time  of  war, 
and  which  no  one  could  doubt.  The  countrv  had  recently 
passed  through  such  a  state.  The  world  was  at  that 
time  deeply  agitated  by  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict 
which  had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which  no  one 
cpuld  tell  how  soon  again  might  return.  Bonaparte  had 
but  recently  been  overthrown;  the  whole  southern  part 
of  this  continent  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which,  had  it  occurred,  must  almost  necessarily  have  in- 
volved this  country  in  a  most  dangerous  conflict.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he  had  delivered  the  speech, 
in  which  he  urged  the  House,  that,  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff,  reference  ought  to  be  had  to  a  state  of  war  as 
well  as  peace;  and  that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  fixed  on 
the  compound  views  of  the  two  periods;  making  some  sa- 
crifice in  peace,  in  order  that  the  less  might  be  made  in 
war.  Was  this  principle  false?  and,  in  urging  it,  did  ho 
commit  himself  to  that  system  of  oppression  since  grown 
up,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other? 

Mr.  C.  said,  the  plain  rule  in  all  such  cases  was,  that 
when  a  measure  was  proposed,  the  first  thing  was  to  ascer- 
tain its  constitutionality:  and,  that  being  ascertained,  the 
next  was  its  expediency;  which  last  opened  the  whole 
field  of  argument  for  and  against.  Kvery  topic  may  be 
urged,  calculated  to  prove  it  wise  or  unwise.  So  in  a 
bill  to  raise  imposts;  it  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the 
bill  is  based  on  the  principles  of  revenue,  and  that  the 
money  raised  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 
These  being  ascertained,  every  argument,  direct  and  in- 
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direct,  may  be  fairly  offered,  which  mapr  go  to  show  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  proTisions  of  the  bill  are 
proper  or  improper.  Had  this  plain  andVimple  rule  been 
adhered  to,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  complaint 
of  South  Carolina.  Her  objection  is  not  against  the  im- 
proper modification  of  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  for  re- 
venue; but  that,  under  the  name  of  imposts,  a  poweTi  es- 
sentially different  from  the  taxing  power,  is  exercised; 
partaking  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  penalty  than 
a  tax.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  that  things  closely 
resembling  in  appearance  should  widely  and  essentially 
differ  in  their  cbiaracter.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  resembles 
flour;  yet  one  is  deadly  poison,  and  the  other  that  which 
constitutes  the  staff  of  Ufe.  So,  duties  imposed,  whether 
for  revenue  or  protection,  may  be  called  imposts;  which, 
thoug^i  nominally  and  apparently  the  same,  yet  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  real  character. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  should  now  return  to  his  speech  on  the 
tariff  of  1816.  To  determine  what  his  opinions  really 
were  on  the  subject  of  protection  at  that  time,  it  would 
be  proper  to  advert  to  his  sentiments  before  and  after  that 
period.  His  sentiments  preceding;'  1816,  on  this  subject, 
are  matter  of  record.  He  came  mto  Congress  in  1812,  a 
devoted  friend  and  supporter  of  the  then  administntion; 
yet  one  of  his  first  efforts  was  to  brave  the  administration, 
by  opposing  its  favorite  measure,  tlie  restrictiv*  system—^ 
embargo,  non-intercourse«and  all — and  that  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  The  system  remuned  in  fashion  for 
a  time}  but  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  he  (Mr.  C .) 
had  reported  a  bill,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  repeal  the  whole  system  of  restrictive  mea- 
sires. 

While  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  worthy  man, 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  [Mr.  McKix,  of  Baltimore,] 
moved  to  except  the  non-importation  act,  which  he  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  encouragement  to  manufiictures. 
He  (Mr.  C)  resisted  the  motion  on  the  very  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  McKim  supported  it.  He  maintained  that  the 
manufactures  were  then  receivin|^.  too  much  protection, 
and  warned  its  friends  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  war  and  the  high  duties  then  afforded 
would  cause  g^at  embarrassment;  and  that  the  true  poli- 
cy, in  the  mean  time,  was  to  admit  foreign  goods  as  freely 
as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  anticipated  embar- 
rassment on  the  return  of  peace;  intimating,  at  the  same 
time,  his  desire  to  see  the  tariff  revised,  with  a  view  of 
affording  a  moderate  and  permanent  protection.* 

Such  was  his  conduct  before  1816.  Shortly  after  that 
period  he  left  Congress,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  msJL- 
mg  known  his  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  protective 
system,  which  shortly  after  began  to  be  agitated.  But  he 
had  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  he  considered  the 
arrangement  of  the  revenue  in  1816  as  growing  out  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  due  to  the  consideration 
of  iustice;  but  that  even  at  that  early  period  he  was  not 
without  his  fears  that  even  that  arrangfement  would  lead 
to  abuse  and  future  difficulties.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  dwell  so  lon^  on  himself;  but  trust- 
ed that  whatever  censure  might  be  incurred  would  not  be 
directed  against  him,  but  against  those  who  had  drawn  his 
conduct  into  the  controversy;  and  who  might  hope,  by 
assailing  his  motives,  to  wound  the  cause  with  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  identified. 

He  might  add,  that  all  the  Southern  States  voted  with 
South  Carolina  in  support  of  the  bill;  not  that  they  had 
any  interest  in  manufactures,  but  on  the  ground  that  thev 
had  supported  the  war,  and,  of  course,  felt  a  correspond- 
ing obligation  to  sustain  those  establishments  whicn  had 
S^rown  up  under  the  encouragement  it  had  incidentally  af- 
orded;  while  most  of  the  New  England  members  were 

*  See  Mr.  C.'s  speech  in  the  National  InteUigencer,  April, 
1814.  o  »     r 


opposed  to  the  measure,  principally,  as  he  befieved,  on 
opposite  principles. 

He  had  now,  he  trusted,  satisfactorily  repelled  the 
charge  against  the  State  and  himself  personally,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  of  1816.  Whatever  support  the  State 
had  given  the  bill  had  originated  in  the  moot  disinterest- 
ed motives. 

There  was  not,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  &r  as 
his  memory  served  him,  a  single  cotton  or  woollen  estab- 
lishment. Her  whole  dependence  was  on  agriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  two  great  staples,  rice  and  cotton. 
Her  obvious  policy  was  to  keep  open  the  market  of  the 
world  unchecked  and  unrestricted;  to  buy  cheap  and  to 
sell  high;  but,  from  a  feeling  of  kindness,  combined  with 
a  sense  of  justice,  she  added  her  support  to  the  bill.  We 
had  been  told  bv  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers,  that 
the  protection  which  the  measure  afforded  would  be  suf- 
ficient; to  which  we  the  more  readily  conceded,  as  it  was 
considered  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now,  said  Mr.  C,  tumour  eyes  forward,' and  see 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Have  Carolina  and  the  South  disturbed  this  ad- 
justment? No,  they  have  never  raised  their  voice  in  a 
single  instance  u^nst  it;  even  though  this  measure,  mo- 
derate comparatively  as  it  is,  was  felt  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble pressure  on  their  interests.  Was  this  example  imitat- 
ed on  the  opposite  side?  Far  otherwise.  Scarcely  had 
the  President  signed  his  name,  before  application  was 
made  for  an  increase  of  duties,  which  was  repeated  with 
demands  continually  growing,  till  the*  passage  of  the  act 
of  1828.  What  course  now,  he  would  ask,  did  it  become 
Carolina  to  pursue  in  reference  to  these  demands?  In- 
stead of  acquiescing  in  them,  because  she  bad  acted  gen- 
erously in  adjusting  the  tariff  of  1816,  she  saw,  in  her 
generosity  on  that  occasion,  additional  motives  for  that 
firm  and  decided  resistance  which  she  has  since  made 
against  the  system  of  protection.  She  accordingly  com- 
menced a  systematic  opposition  to  all  further  encroach- 
ments, which  continued  from  1818  till  1828,  by  discussions 
and  by  resolutions,  by  remonstrances  and  by  protests, 
through  her  Legislature .  These  all  proved  insufficient  to 
stem  the  current  of  encroachment;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  pressure  on  her  industry,  she  never  despaired  of 
relief  till  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828— that  bill  of  abo- 
minations, engendered  by  avarice  and  political  intrigue. 
Its  adoption  opened  the  eyes  of  the  State,  and  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  controversy.  Till  then  the  {question  bad 
been  whether  the  protective  system  was  constitutional  and 
expedient;  but  after  that,  she  no  longer  considered  the 
question  whether  the  right  of  regulating  the  industry  of 
Uie  States  was  a  reserv^l  or  delegated  power,  but  what 
right  a  State  possesses  to  defend  her  reserved  powers 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government;  a 
question,  on  the  deciuon  of  which,  the  value  of  all  the  re- 
served powers  depends.  The  passag^e  of  the  act  of  1 828, 
with  all  its  objectionable  features,  and  with  the  odious 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  adopted,  had  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  closed  the  door  of  hope  through  the  General 
Government.  It  afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  relief  from  Congress  could  be  en- 
tertained;  yet  the  near  approach  of  the  period  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  the  elevation  of  Oenenl 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  «till  afforded  a  ray  of  hope; 
not  so  strong,  however,  as  to  prevent  the  State  from  turn- 
ing her  eyes,  for  a  final  relief,  to  her  reserved  powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  commenced  that  inquiry  in- 
to the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  a 
State,^and  the  means  which  they  afforded  of  resistance 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government, 
which  has  been  pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  energv, 
and,  he  might  add,  intelligence.  Never  was  there  a  poli- 
tical discussion  carried  on  with  g^reater  activiW,  and  which 
appealed  more  directly  to  the  intelligence  of  m  communi- 
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ty.  Throughout  the  whole,  no  address  was  made  to  the 
low  and  vulgar  passions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  dts- 
cusHon  turned  upon  the  higher  principles  or  political 
economy,  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  tariff  sys- 
tem, which  are  calculated  to  show  its  real  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  on  the  structure  of  our  politi- 
cal system;  going  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  States  and  the  General  Government;  and 
the  means  which  the  States  possess  of  defending  those 
powers  which  they  reserved  in  forming  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  commanding  tal- 
ents and  acauirements  engaged  with  the  greatest  ardor; 
and  the  people  were  addressed  through  every  channel, 
by  essays  in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in  their 
public  assemblies,  until  they  had  become  thoroughly  in- 
structed on  the  nature  of  the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights 
which  they  possess,  under  the  constitution,  to  throw 
them  off. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and  delusion,  they  are 
wholly  mistaken.  The  case  was  far  otherwise.  No  com- 
manity,  from  the  legislator  to  the  ploughman,  were  ever 
better  instructed  in  their  rights;  and  the  resistance  on 
which  the  State  had  resolved  was  the  result  of  mature 
reflection,  accompanied  with  a  de^p  conviction  that  their 
rights  had  been  violated,  and  the  means  of  redress  which 
they  have  adopted  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on,  which 
looked  to  the  reserved  powers  as  their  final  redress,  if  all 
others  &iled,  the  State  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  hope, 
as  i  have  already  stated,  that  the  election  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  resort  to  exti*emTties.  He  was  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  staple  States;  and,  having  the  same  interest, 
it  was  believed  that  his  g^eat  popularity — a  popularity  of 
the  strongest  character,  as  it  rested  on  military  services — 
would  enable  him,  as  they  hoped,  gradually  to  bring 
down  the  system  of  protection,  without  shock  or  injur}*  to 
any  interest.  Under  these  views,  the  canvass  in  favor  of 
General  Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency  was  carried 
on  with  great  zeal,  in  conjunction  with  that  active  inquiry 
into  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  on  which  final  reli- 
ince  was'pUced.  But  little  did  the  people  >of  Carolina 
dream  that  the  man  whom  they  were  thus  striving  to  de- 
rate to  the  highest  seat  of  power  would  prove  so  utterly 
false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the 
future;  nor  was  there  ever  a  stronger  illustration  of^tbe 
observation  than  is  afforded  by  the  result  of  that  elc  \i! 
The  very  event  on  which  they  h"  '  •  ^^i*  their  hope»  uas 
been  turned  against  them;  jtw  -  9iry  individual  to 
whom  they  looked  as  a  deliv.^jrer,  k^jJi  whom,  under  that 
impression,  they  strove  for  so  many  years  to  elevate  to 
power,  is  now  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  his  and  their  bitterest  opponents  to  put  down  them  and 
their  cause! 

Scarcely  h»d  he  been  elected,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent, from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet,  and  other  indi- 
cations, that  all  their  hopes  of  relief  through  him  were 
blasted.  '  The  admission  of  a  single  individual  into  the  ca- 
binet, under  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  that 
admission,  threw  all  into  confusion.  The  mischievous  in- 
fluence over  the  President,  through  which  this  individual 
was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  ^oon  became  apparent. 
Instead  of  turning  his  eyes  forward  to  the  period  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then  near  at  hand, 
and  to  the  present  dangerous  political  crisis,  which  was 
inevitable,  unless  averted  by  a  timely  and  wise  system  of 
measures,  the  attention  of  the  Prendent  was  absorbed  by 
mere  party  arrangements,  and  circumstances  too  disrepu- 
table to  be  mentioned  here,  except  by  the  most  distant 
allusion. 

Vol.  IX.— 34.. 


Here,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  re- 
pel a  charge  which  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
even  the  President  has  reiterated  in  his  proclamation-^ 
the  charge  that  he  had  been  actuated,  in  the  part  which 
he  had  taken,  by  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition.  Mr. 
C.  again  repeated,  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
of  noticing  himself  in  so  important  a  discussion,  and  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  advert  to  his  own  course  but 
the  conviction  that  it  was  due  to  the  cause,  at  which  a 
blow  was  aimed,  through  him.  It  was  only  in  this  view 
that  he  noticed  it. 

Mr.  C.  sud  it  ill  became  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  make 
this  charge.  The  course  which  the  State  had  taken^  and 
which  had  led  to  the  present  controversy  between  her  and 
the  General  Governmerity  was  taken  as  far  back  as  1828, 
in  the  very  midst  of  that  severe  canvass  which  placed  him 
in  power;'  and  in  that  very  canvass  Carolina  had  openly 
avowed  and  zealously  ouuntuned  these  very  principles 
which  he  now  offiSialfj^  pronounces  to  be  treason  and  re- 
bellion. That  was  the  period  at  which  he  ought  to  have 
spoken.  Having  remained  silent  then,  and  having,  under 
his  approval,  implied  by  that  silence,  received  the  sup- 
port and  the  vote  of  ^he  State,  he,  (Mr.  C.,)  if  a  sense 
of  decorum  did  not  prevent  it,  might  recriminate,  with 
the'double  charge  of  deception  and  ingratitude.  His  oh- 
ject,  however,  was  not  to  assul  the  President,  but  to  de- 
fend himself  against  a  most  unfounded  char^.  The  time 
alone,  when  he  pursued  the  course  upon  which  this  charge 
of  disappointed  ambition  is  founded,  will,  of  itself,  repel 
it  in  the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honest  man.  The 
doctrine  which  he  now  sustains,  under  the  present  diffi- 
culties, he  openly  avowed  and  maintained  immediately  af- 
ter the  act  of  1828,  that  "bill  of  abomination^"  as.it  has 
been  so  of^en  and  properly  termed.  Was^ie  atj^t  peri- 
od disappointed  in  any  views  of  ambitidOr  which  he  might 
be  supposed  to  entertain?  He  was  Tice  President  of  the 
United  States,  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  on  the  ticket  with  General 
Jackson  himself,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  a  triumphant 
success  of  that  ticket,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
highest  oflice  to  which  an  American  citizen  could  aspire. 
What  was  his  course  under  these  prospects?  Did  he  look 
to  his  own  advancement,  or  to  an  honest  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty?  Let  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
When  the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred  came  from  the 
other  House  to  the  Senate,  the  almost  universal  impres- 
sion was,  that  its  fate  would  depend  upon  his  casting  vote. 
It  was  known  that,  as  the  bill  then  stood,  the  Senate  was 
nearly  equally  divided;  and  as  it  was  a  combined  measure, 
originating  with  the  politicians  and  manufacturers,  and 
intended  as  much  lo  bear  upon  the  Presidential  election 
as  to  prot^^t  manufiicturers,  it  was  believed  that,  as  a 
stroke  oC  p<ilitical  policy,  its  fate  would  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  his  vote,  m  order  to  defeat  General  Jackson's 
electiokk  as  well  as  his  own.  The  firiends  of  General 
Jackson  were  alarmed;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  earnestly  en> 
treated  to  leave  the  chair,  in  order  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility, under  the  plausible  argument  tiiat  if  the  Senate 
should  be  equally  divided,  the  bill  would  be  lost  without 
the  aid  of  his  casting  vote.  The  reply  to  tlus  entreaty^ 
was,  that  no  conaderation,  personal  to  himself,  could  in- 
duce him  to  take  such  a  course;  that  he  conndered  the 
measure  as  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  fearful  crisis;  that  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  was  just  at  hand,  and  that  the  great  increase 
of  revenue  which  it  would  pour  into  the  treasury  would 
accelerate  the  approach  of  that  period;  and  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  placed  in  the  most  trying  of  all  situations, 
with  an  immense  revenue,  without  the  means  of  absorp- 
tion upon  any  legitimate  or  constitutional  object  of  appro- 
priation, and  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  all  the  cor- 
rupting conseauences  of  a  large  surplus,  or  to  make  a 
sudden  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duties,  which  would 
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prove  ruinous  to  the  very  interests  which  wer*  then  fprc" 
inj^  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Under  these  views  he  deter 
mined  to  remain  in  the  chair,  and,  if  the  bill  came  to  him, 
to  give  his  casting  vote  against  it|  and,  in  doing  so,  to  g^ve 
his  reasons,  at  large;  but  at  the  same  time,  be  informed 
his  friends  that  he  would  retire  from  the  ticket,  so  that  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  might  not  be  embarrassed  by 
any  act  of  his.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  X  was  amazed  at  the 
folly  and  infatuation  of  that  period.  So  completely  ab- 
sorbed was  Congress  in  the  g^me  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
from  the  double  impulse  of  the  manufacturers  and  politi- 
cians, that  none  but  a  few  appeared  to  anticipate  the  pre- 
sent crisis  at  which  now  all  are  alarmed,  but  which  is  the 
inevitalile  result  of  what  was  then  done.  As  to  himself, 
he  clearly  foresaw  what  has  since  followed.  The  road  of 
ambition  lay  open  before  him;  he  had  but  to  follow  the 
corrupt  tendency  of  the  times;  but  he -chose  to  tread  the 
rugged  path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  reasonable  hope  of  relief  through 
the  election  of  General  Jackson  was  blasted;  but  still,  one 
other  hope  remained— that  the  final  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  an  event  near  at  hand,  would  remove  our  bur- 
den. That  event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  alarge  sur- 
plus; a  surplus  that  could  not  be  expended  under  the 
roost  extravagant  schemes  of  appropriation,  having  tlie 
least  color  of  decency  or  constitutionality.  That  event 
at  last  arrived.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was 
avowed  on  all  sides,  that  the  public  debt,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  in  fact  paid;  tlie  small  surplus  remaining 
being  nearly  covered  by  the  money  in  the  treasury  and 
the  bonds  for  duties  which  had  already  accrued;  but  with 
the  arrival  of  this  event,  our  last  hope  was  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  Af^er  a  long  session  of  many  months,  and 
the  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  Southern  States  to  obtain  relief,  all  that  could 
be  effected  was  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
duties;  but  a  reduction  of  such  a  character,  that,  while  it 
diminished  the  amount  of  burden,  distributed  that  burden 
more  unequally  that  even  the  obnoxious  act  of  1828:  re- 
serving the  principle  adopted  by  the  bill  of  1816,  of  lay- 
ing higher  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  the  protected 
articles,  by  repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon 
'  the  former,  and  imposing  the  burden  almost  entirely  on 
the  latter.  It  was  thus,  that  instead  of  relief,  instead  of 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the 
Government,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been 
fondly  anticipated,  the  duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side,  and  taxation  on  the  other; 
and  thus  placing  the  two  g^eat  sections  of  the  country  in 
direct  conflict  in  reference  to  its  fiscal  action,  and  thereby 
letting  intliat  flood  of  political  corruption  which  threatens 
to  sweep  away  our  constitution  and  our  liberty. 

This  unequal  and  unjust  arrangement  was  pronounced, 
both  by  the  administration,  through  its  proper  orgftn,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  opposition,  to  be  a 
permanent  adjustment;  and  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  of 
selief  through  the  action  of  the  General  Government  ter- 
minated; and  the  crisis  so  long  apprehended  had  at  length 
arrived,  at  which  the^  State  was  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween, absolute  acquiescence  in  a  ruinous  system  of  op- 
pression, or  a  resort  to  her  reserved  powers — powers  of 
which  she  alone  was  the  rightful  judge,  and  which  alone 
in  this  momentous  juncture  could  save  her.  She  deter- 
mined an  the  latter. 

The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  Legislature  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  call  of  a  convention,  which  was  considered 
the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  people,  in 
their  sovereignty,  could  speak.  Af\er  an  arduous  strug- 
gle, the  State  rights  party  succeeded;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  favorable  to  a 
convention  were  elected;  a  convention  was  held,  and  the 
ordinance  adopted.  The  convention  was  succeeded  by  a 
neeting of  the  Legislature,  when  the  laws  to  carry  the 


ordinance  into  execution  were  enacted;  all  of  which  had 
been  communicated  by  the  President,  had  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and  this  bill  is  the  re- 
suit  of  their  labor. 

Having  now,  said  Mr.  C,  corrected  some  of  the  promi- 
nent misrepresentations  as  to  the  nature  of  this  contro- 
versy,  and  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  movement  of  the 
State  in  relirence  to  it,  he  would  next  proceed  to  notice 
some  objections  connected  with  the  ordinance,  and  the 
proceedings  under  it« 

The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  directed  agonal 
what  is  called  the  test  oath,  which  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  render  odious.  So  far  from  deserving  the  denunciation 
which  had  been  levelled  against  it,  he  viewed  this  provi- 
sion of  the  ordinance  as  but  the  natural  result  of  the  doc- 
trines entertained  by  the  State,  and  the*  position  which 
she  occupies.  The  people  of  that  State  believed  that 
the  Union  is  a  union  of  States,  and  nut  of  individuals^ 
that  it  was  formed  by  the  States;  and  that  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States  were  bound  to  it  through  the  acts  of 
their  several  States;  that  each  State  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion for  itself  and  that  it  was  only  by  such  ratificatiop  of  a 
State  that  any  obligation  was  imposed  upon  the  citizens. 
Thus  believing,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Caro- 
lina that  it  belonged  to  the  State  which  had  imposed 
the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort,  the  extent  of 
that  obligation,  as  far  as  her  citizens  were  concerned;  and 
this,  upon  the  plain  principles  which  exist  in  all  analogous 
cases  of  compact  between  sovereign  or  political  bodies. 
On  this  principle,  the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  in  convention,  precisely  as  they  had 
adopted  their  own  and  the  federal  constitutions,  had  de- 
clared, by  the  ordinance,  that  the  acts  of  Congress  which 
had  imposed  duties  under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts, 
were  acts,  not  for/evenue,  as  intended  by  the  constitution, 
but  for  protection,  and  therefore  null  and,  void.  The  or- 
dinance, thus  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  them- 
selves, acting  as  a  sovereign  community,  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  State;  and 
though  of  a  peculiar  character,  was  as  obligatory  on  the 
citizens  of  tbatj^te  as  any  portion  of  the  constitution. 
In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath  to  obey  the  ordinance,  no 
more  was  done  tlian  to  prescribe  an  oath  to  obey  the  con- 
stitution. It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  particular  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
administered  to  all  officers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments; and  was  no  more  deserving  the  harsh  and  bit- 
ter epi^Iiets  which  had  been  heaped  upon  it,  than  that  or 
any  similar  oath. 

It  ought  to  be  bpfne  in  mind,  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  prevuiled  in  Carolina,  the  right  of  resist- 
ance to  the  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress  belongs  to 
the  State,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens;  and  that, 
though  the  latter  may,  in  a  mere  question  of  mcum  and 
tuum,  resist,  through  the  courts,  an  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights,  yet  the  final  stand  against 
usurpation  rests  not  with  them,  but  with  the  State  of 
which  they  are  members;  and  that  such  act  of  resistance 
by  a  State  binds  the  conscience  and  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zen. ^But  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  had  acted  under 
this  part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweeping  every 
officer,  by  a  general  proscription  of  the  minority,  as  has 
been  represented  in  debate,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
Mrj  C.  extends,  not  a  single  individual  had  been  removed. 
Th'e  State  had,  in  fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
all  circumstances  considered,  towards  citizens  who  differ- 
ed from  the  majority;  and,  in  that  spirit,  had  directed  the 
oath  to  be  administered  only  in  cases  of  some  ofiictal  act 
directed  to  be  performed,  in  which  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
nance was  involved. 

It  had  been  further  objected  that  the  State  had  acted 
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precipitately.  What!  precipitately !  after  making  a  stren- 
uous resistance  fQr  twelve  years,  by  discussion  here  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress;  by  essays  in  all  forms;  by 
resolutions,  remonstrances,  and  protests  on  the  part  of 
her  Legislature;  and,  finally,  by  attempting  an  appeal  to  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States?  He  said  attempt^ 
ing,  for  they^liad  been  prevented  from  bringing  the  ques- 
tion fairly  before  the  court,  and  that  by  an  act  of  that  very 
majority  in  Congress.which  now  upbraid  them  for  not  mak- 
mg  that  appeal;  of  that  majority,  who,  on  a  motion  of 
one  of  the  members  in  the  other  House  from  South  Caro- 
lina, refused  to  give  to  the  act  of  1828  its' true  title,  that  it 
was  a  protective,  and  not  a  revenue  act.  The  State  has 
never,  it  is  true,  relied  upon  that  tribunal,  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  vindicate  its  reserved  rights;  yet  they  have  al- 
ways considered  it  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  aefence,  of 
which  they  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  protection,  had  they  not  been  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  doiitg  so  by  the  act  of  the  majority. 
Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  rtiore  than  ten  years, 
under  this  continued  encroachment  of  the  Government, 
we  now  hear  it  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  g^vely 
pronounced  that  the  State  has  acted  precipitately — that 
her  conduct  has  been  rash !  That  such  should  be  the  lan- 
guage of  >an  interested  majority,  who,  by  means  of  this 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  system,  are  annually  ex- 
tortiog  millions  from  the  South  to  be  bestowed  upon  other 
sections,  was  not  at  all  surprising,  whatever  impedes 
the  course  of  avarice  and  ambition  will  ever  be  denounced 
as  rash  and  precipitate ^  and  had  South  Carolina  delayed 
her  resistance  fifly  instead  of  twelve  years,  she  would 
hsTe  heard  from  the  same  quarter  the  same  language;  but 
it  was  really  surprising  that  those  who  were  suffering  in 
common  with  herself,  and  who  have  complained  equally 
loud  of  their  grievances,  who  had  pronounced  the  very 
acts  which  she  had  asserted  within  her  limits  to  be  oppres- 
sive, unconstitutional,  and  ruinous,  after  so  long  a  strug- 
gle--a  struggle  longer  than  thatwhich  preceded  the  separa- 
tion of  these  States  from  the  mother  country — longer  than 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war — should  now  complain  of  pre- 
cipitancy!  No,  it  is  not  Carolina  which  has  acted  precipi- 
tately, but  her  sister  States,  who  have  suffered  in  common 
with  her,  that  have  .acted  tardily.  Had  they  acted  as  she 
has  done,  had  they  performed  their  duty  with  equal  ener- 
gy and  promptness,  our  situation  this  day  would  be  very 
different  from  what  wc  now  find  it.  Delays  are  said  to  be 
dangerous,  and  never  was  the  maxim  more  true  than  in  the 
present  case^~a  case  of  monopoly.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  monopolies  to  grow.  If  we  take  from  one  side  a  larg^ 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  labor,  and  give  it  to  the 
other,  the  side  from  which  we  take  must  constantly  decay, 
and  that  to  which  we  give  must  prosper  and  increase. 
Such  is  the  action  of  the  protective  system.  It  exacts 
from  the  South  a  large  portion  of  tifie  proceeds  of  its  in- 
dustry, which  it  bestows  upon  the  other  sections,  in  the 
shape  of  bounties  to  manufacturers  and  appropriations  in 
ft  tliousand  forms — pensions, improvement  orrivers  and  har- 
bors, roads  and  canals,  and  in  every  shape  that  wit  or  inge- 
nuity can  devise .  Can  we,  then,  be  surprised  that  Sie 
principle  of  monopoly  grows,  when  it  is  so  amply  remu- 
nerated at  the  expense  of  those  who  support  it?  And  this 
is  the  -real  reason  of  the  fact  which  we  witness:  that  all 
acts  for  protection  pass  with  small  minorities,  but  soon 
come  to  be  sustained  by  great  and  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. Those  who  seek  the  monopoly  endeavor  to  obtain 
it  in  the  most  exclusive  shape;  and  they  take  care,  accord- 
uigly>  to  associate  only  a  sufficient  number  of  interests 
barely  to  pass  it  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
the  plain  principle  that  the  greater  the  number  from  whom 
the  monopoly  takes,  and  the  fewer  on  whom  it  bestows, 
the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  the  monopolists.  Actinp^ 
in.  this  spirit,  we  have  often  seen  with  what  exact  preci- 
sion they  count,  adding  wool  to  woottenCy  asiociating  le^  I 


and  iron,  feeling  their  way  until  a  bare  majority  is  obtain- 
ed, when  the  bill  passes,  connecting  just  as  many  inter- 
ests as  are  sufficient  to  insure  its  success,  and  no  more.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  we  have  invariably  found  that  this 
lean  becomes  a  decided  majority,  under  the  certain  operation 
which  compels  individuals  to  desert  the  pursuits  which  the 
monopoly  has  rendered  unprofitable,  that  they  may  partici- 
pate in  those  pursuits  which  it  has  rendered  profitable.  It  is 
against  this  dangerous  and  growing  disease  that  South 
Carolina  has*  acted — ^a  disease  whose  cancerous  action 
would  soon  spr^d  to  every  part  of  the  system,  had  it  not 
been  speedily  arrested. 

There  was  another  powerful  reason  why  the  action  of 
the  State  could  not  be  safely  delayed.  The  public  debt, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  had 
already  been  paid;  and,  under  the  existing  duties^  a  large 
annual  surplus  of  many  millions  must  come  into  the  trea- 
sury. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  this  state  of  things 
without  seeing  the  most  mischievous  consequences;  and, 
among  others,  if  not  speedily  corrected,  it  would  inter- 
pose powerfiil  and  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  throwing 
off  the  burdens  under  which  the  South  had  been  so  long 
laboring.  The  disposition  of  the  surplus  would  become 
a  subject  of  a  violent  and  corrupt  struggle,  and  could  not 
fail  to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests  in  support  of 
the  existing  system,  not  only  in  those  sections  which  have 
been  heretofore  benefited  by  it,  but  even  in  the  South 
itself.  He  could  not  but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this 
state  of  the  treasury  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  had  taken  place  at  the  last  session  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  in  which  the  whole  South  was  vitally  in- 
terested. It  was  impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  could  seriously  have  thought  of  effect- 
ing the  scheme  to  which  he  alluded  by  her. own  resources, 
without  pow^erful  aid  from  the  General  Government. 

It  was  next  objected  that  the  enforcing  acts  have  legis- 
lated the  United  States  out  of  South  Carolina:  Jle  had 
already  replied  to  this  objection  on  another  occasion,  and 
would  now  but  repeat  what  he  then  said — ^that  they  had 
been  legislated  out  only  to  the  extent  that  they  had  no 
right  to  enter.  The  constitution  had  admitted  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  seve- 
ral States  only  so  far  as  the  delegated  powers  authorized; 
beyond  that  they  were  intruders,  and  might  rightfully  be 
expelled;  and  that  they  had  been  efficiently  expelled  by 
the  legislation  of  the  State,  through  her  civil  process,  as 
has  been  acknowledged  on  all  ndes  in  the  debate,  is  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  the 
majority  in  Carolina  had  contended. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  there 
was,  whether  nullification  was  a  peaceful  and  an  efficient 
remedy  against  anunconstitutionaljictof  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  might  be  asserted  as  such  through  the 
State  tribunals?  Both  parties  agree  that  the  acts  against 
which  it  was  directed  are  unconstitutional  and  oppressive. 
The  controversy  was  only  as  to  the  means  by  which  our 
citizens  might  be  protected  against  the  acknowledged  en- 
croachments on  their  rights.  This  being  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  parties,  and  the  very  object  of  the  majority 
being  an  efficient  protection  of  the  citizens  through  the 
State  tribunals,  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nance of  course  received  the  most  decisive  character .  lYe 
were  not  children,  to  act  by  halves  .^Yet,  for  acting  thus  effi- 
ciently, the  State  is  denounced  and  this  bill  reported,  to 
overrule,  by  military  force,  the  civil  tribunals  and  civil 
processof  the  State!  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  consider  this 
bill,  and  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  this 
floor  in  its  support,  as  the  most  triumphant  acknowledge 
ment  that  nullification  is  peaceful  and  efficient,  and  so 
deeply  entrenched  in  the  principles  of  our  system,  that  it 
cannot  be  asssiled  but  by  prostrating  the  constitution,  and 
substituting  the  supremacy  of  military  force  in  lieu  of  the 
iupremacy  of  the  laws.    In  iict,  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
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refute  their  own  argument.  Jbey  tell  us  that  the  ordl* 
nance  is  unconstitutional;  that  it  infracts  the  constitution 
of  South  Carolina;  although  to  him  the  objection  appean 
absurd,  as  it  was  adopted  Iw  the  very  authority  which 
adopted  the  constitution  itself  They  also  tell  us  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  appointed  arbiter  of  all  controver- 
sies  between  a  State  ana  the  General  Government  "Why, 
tlien,  do  they  dot  leave  this  controversy  to  that  tribunal.^ 
Why  do  they  not  confide  to  them  the  abrogation  of  the 
ordinance,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the 
assertion  of  that  supremacy  which  they  claim  for  the  laws 
of  Congress?  The  State  stands  pledged  to  resist  no  pro- 
cess of  the  court.  Whv,  then,  confer  on  the  President 
the  extensive  and  unlimited  powers  provided  in  this  bill? 
Why  authorize  him  to  use  military  force  to  arrest  the 
civil  process  of  the  State?  But  one  answer  can  be  given. 
That,  in  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the  General 
Governments,  if  the  resistance  be  limited  on  both  sides 
to  the  civil  process,  the  State,  by  its  inherent  sove- 
reignty, stanoing  upon  its  reserved  powers,  will  prove  too 


ripdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  powers  never  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  on  them.  As  great  as  these  ob- 
jections were,  they  became  insignificant  in  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  which,  by  a  single  blow,  by  treating  the  States  as 
a  mere  lawless  mass  of  individuals,  prostrates  all  the  bar- 
riers of  the  constitution.-  He  would  pass  over  the  minor 
considerations,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  great  point. 
This  bill  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  sove- 
reignty  of  this  country  belong^  to  the  American  people, 
as  forming  one  g^eat  community;  and  regards  the  States 
as  mere  fractions  or  counties,  and  not  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Union,  having  no  more  right  to  resist  the  encroach' 
ments  of  the  Government  than  a  county  has  to  renst  the 
authority  of  a  State;  ^nd  treating  such  resistance  as  the 
lawless  acts  of  so  many  individuals,  without  possessing 
sovereign  or  political  rights.  It  has  been  nid  that  the 
bill  declares  war  against  South  Carolina.  No;  it  decrees 
a  massacre  of  her  citizens!  War  has  something  ennobling 
about  it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors,  brings  into  action  the 
highest  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral .  It  was,  perhaps. 


powerful  in  such  a  controversy,  afid  must  triumph  over  |  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  permitted  for 
the  Federal  Government,  sustained  by  its  delegated  and]  that  very  purpose.  But  this  bill  declares  no  war,  except, 
limited  authority;  and,  in  this  answer,  we  have  an  acknow- 1  indeed,  it  be  that  which  savages  wage — a  war,  not  against 


ledgment  of  the  truth  of  those  great  principles  for  which 
the  State  has  so  firmly  and  nobly  contended. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  question  Is  now 
presented — ^has  Congress  the  right  to  pass  this  bill? — 
which  he  would  next  proceed  to  consider.  The  decision 
of  this  question  involves  the  inquiry  into  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  What  are  they?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia  of  the 
country.  It  enables  him,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every 
man  in  the  tJnited  States,  not  exempt  from  militia  duty, 
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the  community,  but  the  citizens  of  whom  that  community 
is  composed.  But  he  regarded  it  as  worse  than  savage 
warfiire — ^as  an  attempt  to  take  away  life  under  the  color 
of  law,  without  the  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  safeguard 
which  the  constitution  has  thrown  around  the  life  of  the 
citizen!  It  authorizes  the  President,  or  even  his  depu- 
ties, when  they  may  suppose  the  law  to  be  violated,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  or  jury,  to  kill  without 
mercy  or  discrimination! 
It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ghits- 


to  martial  law;  to  call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation,  bt]  to  be  a  measure  of  peace!     Yes,  such  peace  as  the 


to  the  fields  and,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison 
ment  inflicted  by  a  court-martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in 
his  brothers'  blood.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power 
of  the  sword,  and  that  over  the  purse  is  equally  without 
restraint;  for,  among  the  extraordinary  features  of  the 
bill,  it  contains  no  appropriation;  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  is  tantamount  to  an  unlimited  appropria- 
tion. The  President  may,  under  its  authority,  incur  any 
expenditure,  and  pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He 
may  create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  termination  of  the  former — a  d^bt  of  millions,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  that  section  of 
the  country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights  this  bill 
prostrates!  Thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle, 
that  the  very  sectioli  of  the  country  which  is  urging  this* 
measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation  against 
us,  are  at  the  same  time  incurring  a  new  debt,  to  be  paid 
by  those  whose  rights  are  viewed;  while  those  who  vio- 
late them  are  to  receive  the  benefits,  in  the  shape  of 
bounties  and  expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  control  of  the 
purse  and  of  the  sword  thus  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  £lecutive  ?  To  make  war  against  one  of  the  free  and 
sovereign  members  of  this  confederation,  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  deal  with,  not  as  a  State,  but  as  a  collection 
of  banditti  or  outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting  the  impious  spec- 
tacle of  this  Government,  the  creature  of  the  States, 
making  war  against  the  power  to  which  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  bill  violates  the  constitution,  plainly  and  palpably, 
in  many  of  its  provinons,  by  authorizing  the  President,  at 
his  pleasure,  to  place  the  difTerent  ports  of  this  Union  on 
an  unequal  footing,  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  declares  that  no  preference  should  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another.  It  also  violates  the  con- 
stitution by  authorizing  him,  at  his  discretion,  to  impose 
cash  duties  in  one  port,  while  credit  is  allowed  in  others; 
by  enabling  the  President  to  regulate  commerce,  a  power 
vested  in  Congress  alone;  and  by  drawing  within  the  ju- 


wolf  gives  to  the  lamb;  the  kite  to  the  dove.  Such 
peace  as  Russia  ^ves  to  Poland;  or  death  to  its  victim! 
A  peace,  by  extinguishing  the  political  existence  of  the 
State;  by  a^ng  her  into  an  abandonment  of  the  exercise 
of  every  power  which  constitutes  her  a  sovereign  commu- 
nity. It  is  to  South  Carolina  a  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion; and  I  proclaim  it,  that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  it,  it  will  be  resisted  at  every 
hazard,  even  that  of  death  itself.  Death  is  not  the  great- 
est calamity;  there  are  others  still  more  terrible  to  the 
free  and  brave;  and  among  them  may  be  placed  the  loss 
of  liberty  and  honor.  There  are  thousands  of  her  brave 
sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepared  cheerfiilly  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  State,  and  the  great  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  she  is  contending.  God 
forbid  that  this  should  become  necessary!  It  never  can 
be,  unless  this  Government  is  resolved  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  extremity,  when  her  gpillant  sons  will  stand  pre- 
pared to  perform  their  last  duty — ^to  die  nobly. 

I  go  (said  Mr.  C.)  on  the  ground  that  this  constitution 
was  made  by  the  States;  that  it  is  a  federal  union  of  the 
States,  in  which  the  several  States  still  retain  their  sove- 
reignty. If  these  views  be  correct,  he  had  not  character- 
ized the  bill  too  strongly,  which  presents  the  question, 
whether  they  be  or  be  not.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  that  question  now.  He  would  rest  it,  for 
the  present,  on  what  he  had  said  on  the  introduction  of 
the  resolutions  now  on  the  table,  under  a  hope  that  an- 
other opportunity  would  be  affoided  for  more  ample  dis- 
cussion. He  would  for  the  present  confine  his  renuirks 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the  views 
which  he  had  presented  when  he  introduced  them.  The 
authority  of  Luther  Martin  had  been  adduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  to  prove  that  the  citizens  of  a  State, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  a  State,  were  liable  to  be 
punished  as  traitors  by  this  Government.  As  eminent  as 
Mr.  Martin  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  high  as  his -authority 
might  be  considered  on  a  legal  point,  he  could  not  accept 
it  in  determining  the  point  at  iteue*    The  attitude  which 
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he  occuplcdy  if  taken  into  view,  would  lessen,  if  not  de- 
stroy, the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  had  been  violently 
opposed,  in  convention,  to  the  constitution;  and  the  very 
letter  from  which  the  Senator  has  quoted  was  intended  to 
dissuade  Maryland  from  its  adoption.  With  this  view,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  every  consideration  calculated  to 
effect  that  object  should  be  urged;  that  real  objections 
should  be  exaggerated;  and  that  those  having  no  founda- 
tion, except  mere  plausible  deductions,  should  be  pre- 
sented. It  is  to  this  spirit  that  he  attributed  tlie  opinion 
of  Mr.  Martin,  in  reference  to  the  point  under  considera- 
tion. But  if  his  authority  is  good  on  one  point,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  equally  so  on  another.  If  his  opinion 
be  sui&cient  to  prove  that  a  citizen  of  the  State  may  be 
punished  as  a  traitor  when  acting  under  allegiance  to  the 
State,  it  is  also  sufficient  to  ^ow  that  no  authority  was 
intended  to  be  given,  in  the  constitution,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures  by  the  General  Government;  and 
that  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  permitting  a  State 
to  lay  an  impost  duty  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  was 
intended  to  reserve  the  right  of  protection  to  Uie  States 
themselves,  and  that  each  State  should  protect  its  own 
industry.  Assuming  his  opinion  to  be  of  equal  authority 
on  both  points,  how  embarrassing  would  be  the  attitude 
in  which  it  would  place  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  acting — ^that  of  using  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet  to  enforce  the  execution  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  Congress.  He  must  express  his  surprise  that 
the  slightest  authority  in  fiivor  of  power  should  be  receiv- 
ed as  the  roost  conclusive  evidence,  while  that  which  is 
at  least  equally  strong  in  favor  of  right  and  liberty  is 
wholly  overlooked  or  rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  he  must  say, 
that  neither  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clatton,] 
nor  any  other  who  had  spoken  on  the  same  side,  had  di- 
rectly and  fairly  met  the  great  questions  at  issue.     Is  this 
a  federal  union?  a  union  of  States,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  individuals?    Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  States, 
or  in  the  American  people  in  3ie  aggregate?    The  very 
language  which  we  are  compelled  to  use,  when  speaking 
of  our  political  institutions,  affords  proof  conclusive  as  to 
iu  real  character.     The  terms  union,  federal,  united,  all 
'imply  a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confederation  of 
States.    They  are  never  applied  to  an  association  of  indi- 
viduals.    Who  ever  heard  of  the  United  State  of  New 
York,  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  Virginia?    Who  ever  heard 
the  term  federal,  or  union,  applied  to  the  agg7*eg^tion  of 
individuals  into  one  community?    Nor  is  the  other  point 
less  clear,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  and 
that  our  system  is  a  union  of  twenty-four  sovereign^  powers, 
under  a  constitutional  compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sove- 
reignty between  the  States  severally  and  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  he  maintained  that  sove- 
reignty is  in  its  nature  indivisible.  It  is  the  supreme  power 
in  a  State;  and  we  might  just  as  well  speak  of  half  a  square, 
or  half  of  a  triangle,  as  of  half  a  sovereignty .    It  is  a  gross 
error  to  confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with 
iOTereignty  itself;  or  the  dele^tion  of  such  powers  with 
a  surrender  of  them.  A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per, under  such  conditions  and  with  such  limitations  as 
he  may  impose;  but  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  sove- 
reignty to  another  is  to  annihilate  the  whole.     The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.CLAVToiv]  calls  this  metaphysical 
reasoning^,  which  he  says  he  cannot  comprehend.    If  by 
metaphysics  be  means  that  scholastic  refinement  which 
makes  distinctions  without  difference,  no  one  can  hold  it 
in  more  utter  contempt  than  he,  (Mr.  C.;)  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  means  the  power  of  analysis  and  combination, 
that  power  which  reduces  the  most  complex  idea  into  its 
elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their  first  principle,  and, 
by  the  power  of  generalization  and  combination,  unites 
the  whole  into  one  harmonious  system — ^then,  so  far  from 


deserving  contempt,  it  is  the  highest  a^ribute  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  the  power  which  raises  man  above  the 
brute;  which  distinguishes  his  faculties  from  mere  saga« 
city,  which  he  holds  in  common  with  inferior  animals.  It 
is  this  power  which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being 
a  mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectual  eminence 
of  a  Newton  or  a  La  Place;  and  astronomy  itself,  from  a 
mere  observation  of  insulated  facts,  into  that  noble  science 
whieh  displays  to  our  admiration  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. And  shall  this  high  power  of  the  mind,  which  has 
effected  such  wonders  when  directed  to  the  laws  which 
control  the  material  world,  be  forever  prohibited,  under 
a  senseless  cry  of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the 
high  purpose  of  political  science  and  legidation  ?  He  held 
them  to  be  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itself,  and  to 
be  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  application  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual power.  Denunciation  may  indeed  fall  upon  the 
philosophical  inquirer  into  these  nrst  principles,  as  it  did 
upon  Galileo  and  Bacon,  when  they  first  unfolded  the 
great  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  their  names; 
but  the  time  wiU  come  when  truth  will  prevail  in  spite  of 

{>rejudice  and  denunciation,  and  when  politics  and  legis- 
ation  will  be  considered  as  much  a  science  as  astronomy 
and  chemistry. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives]  to  say  that 
sovereignty  was  divided;  that  a  portion  remained  with 
the  States  severally,  and  that  the  residue  was  vested  in 
the  Union.  By  Union,  he  supposed  that  the  Senator 
meant  the  United  States.  If  such  be  his  meaning — if  he 
intended  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  twenty- 
four  States,  in  whatever  light  he  might  view  them,  their 
opinions  would  not  disagree;  but,  according  to  his  (Mr. 
C.'s)  conception,  the  whole  sovereignty  was  in  the  several 
States,  while  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  was  divided, 
a  part  being  exercised  under  compact,  through  this  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
State  Governments.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rivxs]  meant  to  assert  that  the  twenty-four  States 
formed  but  one  community,  with  a  single  sovereign  power 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  but  the  revival 
of  the  old  question,  of  whether  the  Union  was  a  union  be- 
tween States,  as  distinct  communities,  or  a  mere  aggre- 
nte  of  the  American  people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals;  and 
m  this  light  his  opinions  would  lead  directly  to  consolida- 
tion. 

But  to  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  enforced.  The  law 
must  be  enforced !  The  imperial  edict  must  be  executed . 
It  is  under  such  sophistry,  couched  in*  general  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist 
in  the  practical  exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and 
despotic  acts  ever  have  been  covered.  ^  It  was  such 
sophistry  as  this  that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den,  and 
the  three  innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the 
same  sophistry,  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  Caligula 
were  executed.  The  law  must  be  enforced!  Yes,  the 
"tea  tax  must  be  executed."  This  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  impelled  Lord  North  and  his  administration 
in  that  mad  career  which  forever  separated  us  from  the 
British  crown.  Under  a  similar  sophistry,  "  that  religion 
must  be  protected,*'  how  many  massacres  have  been  per- 
petrated? and  how  many  martyrs  have  been  tied^  to  the 
stake?  What!  acting  on  this  vague  abstraction,  are  you 
prepared  to  enforce  a  law,  withont  considering  whether 
it  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional? 
Will  you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is 
not  wanted?  He  who  earns  the  money,  who  digs  it  from 
tlie  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,'  has  a  just  title  to  it 
against  the  universe.  No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  with- 
out his  consent,  except  his  Government,  and  it  only  to  the 
extent  of  its  legitimate  wants.  To  take  more  is  robbery; 
and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce  the  robbery  by 
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murder.  Yes,  to  this  result  you  roust  come  by  this  mis- 
erable sophistr}',  this  vag^e  abstmction,  of  enforcing  the 
law  without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  law  be  just 
or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved,  without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it 
proposed  to  preserve  the  Union?  By  force!  Does  any 
man  in  his  senses  believe  that  this  beautiful  structure,  this 
harmonious  aggregate  of  States^  produced  by  the  joint 
consent  of  all,  can  be  preserved  by  force?  Its  very  intro- 
duction  will  be  certain  destruction  of  this  Federal  Union . 
No,  no;  you  cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  con- 
stitutional and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Force  may,  in- 
deed, hold  the  parts  together;  but  such  union  would  be 
the  bond  between  master  and  slave;  a  union  oF  exaction  on 
one  side,  and  of  unqualified  obedience  on  the  other. 
That  obedience  which,  we  are  told  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Wilkists,]  is  the  Union!  Yes,  exac- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  roaster;  for  this  very  bill  is  intended 
to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer  called  taxes,  (the  volun- 
tary contribution  of  a  free  people,)  but  tribute,  tribute  to 
be  collected  under  the  mouths  'of  the  cannon!  Your 
custom-house  Is  already  transferred  to  a  garrison,  and  that 
garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not  against  the  enemy 
of  your  country,  but  on  subjects,  (I  willnot  say  citizens,} 
on  whom  you  propose  to  levy  contributions.  Has  reason 
fied  from  our  borders?  Have  we  ceased  to  reflect?  It  is 
madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be  preserved  by 
force.  I  tell  yoa  plainly  that  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  can- 
not be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon  your 
statute  book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  American  Senate.  I  repeat  that  it  wiU  not  be  exe- 
cuted; tt  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
open  their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  despotism.  The  coun- 
try has  sunk  into  avarice  and  political  corruption,  from 
which  nothing  could  arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  of  folly  and  madness,  such  as  that 
now  under  corffflderation. 

Disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is  one  between 
power  ai)d  liberty;  and  he  would  tell  the  gentlemen  who 
are  opposed  to  him,  that,  strong  as  might  be  the  love 
of  power  on  their  side,  the  love  of  liberty  is  still  stronger 
on  ours.  History  furnishes  many  instances  of  similar 
struggles,  where  the  love  of  liberty  has  prevailed  against 
power,  under  every  disadvantage;  and,  among  them,  few 
more  strikijtg  than  that  of  our  own  revolution;  where, 
strong,  as  was  the  parent  country,  and  feeble  as' were 
the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse  of  liberty  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  triumphed  in  the  contest. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  and  striking  analogies  between 
that  and  the  present  controversy;  they  both  originated 
substantially  in  the  same  cause,  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  power  of  taxation  is  converted 
into  that  of  regulating  industry;  in  that,  the  power  of 
regulating  industry,  by  the  regulation  of  conmierce,  was 
attempted  to  be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation. 
Were  he  to  trace  the  analogy  further,  we  would-  find  that 
the  perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  one  case,  has  given 
precisely  the  same  control  to  the  northern  section  over 
the  Industry  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  which 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  gave  to  Great  Britain 
over  the  industry  pf  the  colonies;  and  that  the  very  arti- 
cles in  which  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a  free 
trade,  and  those  in  which  the  mother  country  bad  a  mo- 
nopoly, are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  under 
which  the  Southern  States  are*  permitted  to  have  a  free 
trade  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  which  the  Northern  States 
have,  by  the  same  act»  Secured  a  monopoly;  the  only  dlf- 
ence  is  in  the  means.  In  the  former,  the  colonies  were 
permitted  to  have  a  free  trade  with  all  countries  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  a  cape  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain; 
while  north  of  tliat  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  prohib- 
ited, except  through  the  mother  country,  by  moans  of 


her  commercial  regulations.  If  we  compare  the  products 
of  the  country  north  and  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  we  will 
find  them  almost  identical  with  the  list  of  the  protected 
and  unprotected  articles  contained  in  the  act  of  last  year. 
Nor  does  the  analogy  terminaie  here.  The  very  argu- 
ments resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  motives 
assigned  to  brin^  on  that  contest,  (to  enforce  the  law,) 
are  almost  identically  the  same. 

But,  said  Mr.  C,  to  return  from  this  di^ession  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Whatever  opinion  may  exist 
upon  other  points,  there  is  one  in  which  he  would  suppose 
there  could  be  none:  that  this  bill  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  ride  over  State  sovereignties,  and  that 
it  will  be  idle  for  any  of  its  advocates  hereafter  to  talk  of 
State  rights.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rites]  says 
that  he  is  the  advocate  of  State  rights;  but  he  must  permit 
me  to  tell  him  that,  although  he  may  differ  in  premises 
from  the  other  {Gentlemen  with  whom  he  acts  on  this  oc- 
casion, yet  in  supporting  this  bill  he  obliterates  every  ves- 
tige of  distinction  between  him  and  them,  saving  only 
that,  professing  the  principles  of  '98,  hid  example  will  be 
more  pernicfous  than  that  of  the  most  open  and  bitter  op- 
ponents of  the  rights  of  the  States.  He  would  also  add« 
what  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  must  consider  hiai 
[Mr.  Rives]  as  less  consistent  than  our  old  opponents, 
whose  conclusions  were  fairly  drawn  from  their  premises, 
whilst  his  premises  ought  to  have  led  him  to  opposite  con- 
clusions. The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the  new-fangled 
doctrines,  as  he  chose  to  call  them,  had  brought  State 
rights  into  disrepute.  He  must  tell  him,  in  reply,  that 
what  he  called  new-fangled  are  but  the  doctrines  of  ^98; 
and  that  it  is  he,  [Mr.  Rivss,]  and  others  with  him,  who, 
professing  these  doctrines,  had  degraded  them  by  explain- 
ing away  their  meaning;  and  efficacy.  He  [Mr.  Rites] 
had  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  authorahip  of 
nullification.  Mr.  C.  would  not  dispute  that  point.  If 
Virginia  choose  to  throw  away  one  ot  her  brightest  orna- 
ments, she  must  not  hereafter  complain  that  it  had  become 
the  property  of  another.  But  while,  as  a  representatiTe 
of  Carolina,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  disavowal 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia*  he  must  believe  that  he  [Mr. 
Rites]  had  done  his  native  State  great  injustice  by  declar- 
ing on  this  floor  that,  when  she  gravely  resolved,  in  '98, 
that  **'m  cases  of  deliberate  and  dangerous  infractions  of 
the  constitution,  the  States,  as  partieiT  to  the  compact,  have 
the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  maihtaiuf  within  their  respect- 
ive limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  them,"  she  meant  no  more  than  to  ordain  the  right  to 
protest  and  remonstrate.  To  suppose  that,  in  putting 
forth  such  a  solemn  declaration,  which  she  afterwards  sus- 
tained by  so  able  and  elaborate  an  argument,  she  meant 
no  more  than  to  assert  what  no  One  had  ever  dented,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  the  State  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
egregious  trifling  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  so  solemn  an 
occasion. 

Mr.  C.  said  that,  in  reviewing  the  ground  OTcr  which 
he  had  passed,  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  question  In 
controversy  involved  that  most  deeply  Important  of  all  po- 
litical questions,  whether  ours  was  a  federal  or  a  consoli- 
dated Government — a  question  on  the  decision  of  which 
depends,  as  he  solemnly  believed,  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  happiness,  and  the  place  which  we  are  destined 
to  hold  in  the  moral  and  Intellectual  scale  of  nations.     Ne- 
ver was  there  a  controversy  in  which  more  important  con- 
sequences were  involved,   not  excepting  that  between 
Persia  and  Greece,  decided  by  the  battles  of  Blarathon, 
Platea,  and  Salamis,  which  gave  ascendancy  to  the  genius 
of  Europe  over  that  of  Asla,and  which,in  its  consequences, 
has  continued  to    affect  the  destiny  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  world,  even  to  this  day.    There  is,  said  Mr. 
C,  often  close  analogies  between  events  apparently  rcrj 
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remote,   which  is  striking^Iy  illustrated  in  this  case.    In 
the  great  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia,  between  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  polity  and  civilization,  the  very  ques- 
tion between  the  federal  and  consolidated  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  involved.    The  Asiatic  Governments,  from 
the  remotest  time,  with  some  exceptions  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  consolidation,  which  considers  the  whole  commu- 
nity as  but  a  unit;  and  consolidates  its  powers  in  a  central 
point.     The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in  Europe; 
Greece,  throughout  all  her  States,  was  based  on  a  federal 
system.     All  were  united  in  one  common  but  loose  bond, 
and  the  Governments  of  the  several  States  partook,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  complex  organization,   which  distrib- 
uted poBtical  power  among  different  members  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  same  principles  prevailed  in  ancient  Italy; 
and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Teutonic  race,  our  great  ancestors, 
the  race  which  t>ccttpie8  the  first  place  in  power, civilization, 
and  science,  and  which  possess  the  largest  and  the  fairest 
part  of  Europe,  we  will  find  that  tlieir  Governments  were 
based  on  the  federal  organization,  as  has  been  clearly  il- 
lustrated by  a  recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  consti- 
tution, (Bir.  Falgrave,)  from  whose  writings  he  introduced 
the  following  extract: 

"  In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the  Teutonic 
States  was  effected.  -  They  were  assemblages  of  sects, 
clansy  and  tribes;  they  were  confederated  hosts  and  armies, 
led  on  by  princes,  magistrates,  and  chieftains,  each  of 
whom  was  originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom  lost 
a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence  in  proportion  as  he 
and  his  compeers  became  united  under  the  supremacy  of 
a  sovereign,  who  was  superinduced  upon  the  State  first  as 
a  military  commander,  and  afterwards  as  a  King.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  political  connexion,  each  member  of 
the  State  continued  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty..  Every  ancient  Teutonic  monarchy 
must  be  considered  as  a  federation;  it  is  not  a  unit,  of 
which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein  contained  are  the 
fractions,  but  they  are  the  integers,  and  the  State  is  the 
multiple  which  resu]tt|from  them.  Dukedoms  and  coun- 
ties, burghs  and  baromes,  toii'ns  and  townships,  and  shires, 
form  the  kingdom — all,  in  a  certain  degree,  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  separate  in  jiyisdiction,  though  all  obe- 
dient to  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This  general 
description,  though  not  always  strictly  applicable  in  terms, 
is  always  so  substantially  and  in  effect;  and  hence  it  -be- 
comes necessary  to  discard  the  laoguage  which  lias  been 
very  generally  employed  in  treating  on  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  has  been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  re- 
duced into  a  regular  and  gradual  subordination  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  various  leg^l  districts  of  which  it  is 
composed  arose  from  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
country.  But  this  hypothesis,  which  tends  greatly  to  per- 
plex our  history,  cannot  be  supported  by  fact;  and  instead 
of  viewing  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  its  parts,  we  must  examine  it  synthetically,  and  as- 
sume that  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  State  were  cre- 
ated by  the  concentration  of  the  powers  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  members  and  corporations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." [Here  Mr.  C.  gave  way  for  amotion  to  adjourn.] 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  by  remarking  that 
he  had  omitted  at  their  proper  place,  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  yesterday,  two  or  three  points  to  which  he 
would  now  advert  before  he  resumed  the  discussion  where 
he  had  left  off.  He  had  stated  that  the  ordinance  and  acts 
of  South  Carolina  were  directed,  not  against  the  revenue, 
but  against  the  system  of  protection.  Bat  it  might  be 
aske<C  if  such  was  her  object,  how  happens  it  that  she  has 
declared  the  whole  system  void,  revenue  as  well  as  pro- 
tection, without  discrimination?  It  is  this  question  which 
he  proposed  to  answer.  Her  justification  would  be  found 
in  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and,  if  there  be  any  blame,  it 
could  not  attach  to  her.  The  two  wore  so  blended, through- 


out the  whole,  as  to  make  the  entire  revenue  system  sub- 
ordinate to  the  protection,  so  as  constitute  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  protection,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  discrimi-  ^ 
nate  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  South 
Carolina  at  least  could  not  make  the  discrimination,  and 
she  was^  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  in  a  svs- 
tem  which  she  believed  -to  be  unconstitutional,  and  which 
she  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  or  to  consider  the 
whole  as  one,  equally  contaminated  through  all  its  parts, 
by  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  protective  portion;  and, 
as  such,  to  be  resisted  by  the  act  of  the  State.  He  main- 
tained that  the  State  haa  a  right  to  regard  it  in  the  latter  / 
eharacter,  and  that  if  a  loss  of  revenue  followed,  the  fault 
was  not  hers,  but  of  t£is  Government,*  v^hich  had  impro- 
perly blended  together,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  separated 
by  the  State,  twr^  systems  wholly  dissimilar.  If  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  State  be  doubted;  if  it  be  suppose  that 
her  action  is  against  revenue  as  well  as  protection,  let  the 
two  be  separated;  let  so  much  of  the  duties  as  are  irftend- 
ed  for  revenue  be  put  in  one  bill,  and  the  residue  intend- 
ed for  protection  be  put  in  another;  and  he  pledged  himself 
that  the  ordinance  and  the  acts  of  the  State  would  cease  as 
to  the  former,  and  be  directed  exclusively  against  the  latter. 

He  had  also  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  yester- 
day, and  trusted  he  had  conclusively  shown,  that  tlie  act  of 
1816,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  item,  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  was,  in  reality,  a  revenue  measure,  and  that 
Carolina  and  the  other  3tates,in  supporting  it,had  not  incur- 
red the  slightest  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
protection  which  had  since  grown  up,  and  which  now  so 
deeply  distracts  the  country.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  am  wil- 
ling, as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Carolina,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  State,  to  take  that  act 
as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  sim- 
ply reducing  the  duties,  in  an  average  proportion,  on  all 
the  items,  to  the  revenue  point.  I  make  that  offer  now  to 
*the  advocates  of  the  protective  system;  but  I  must,  in 
candor,  inform  themi  that  such  an  adjustment  would  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  between  the  protected  and  unprotect- 
ed articles  more  favorably  to  the  State,  and  to  the  South, 
and  less  so  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  than  an  average 
uniform  ad  valorem;  and,  accordingly,  more  so  than  that 
now  proposed  by  Carolina  through  her  convention.  Af- 
ter such  an  offer,  no  man  who  valued  his  candor  will 
dare  to  accuse  the  State,  or  those  who  have  represented 
her  here,  with  inconsistency  in  reference  to  the  point  un- 
der consideration. 

He  omitted,  also,  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  remark  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Rivss,]  that  the  only 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  tarin  grew  out  of  the  ordinance 
and  the  acta  of  South  Carolina.  He  must  attribute  an 
assertion,  so  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  United  States,  to  which  he  himself  has  alluded 
in  his  remarks.  If  the  Senator  will  take  pains  to  inform 
himself,  he  will  find  that  this  protective  system  advanced 
with  a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in  spite  of  petitions, 
remonstrances,  and  protests,  or  not  only  Carolina,  but 
also  of  Virginia  and  of  all  the  Southern  States,  until  1828; 
when  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  changed  the  character 
of  her  resistance,  by  holding  up  her  reserved  rights  as  the 
shield  of  her  defence  against  further  encroachment.  This 
attitude  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  State,  arrested  the 
further  prog^ss  of  the  system;  so  that  the  Question  from 
that  period  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  has 
been,  not  how  to  acquire  more,  but  to  retain  that  which 
they  have  acquired.  He  would  inform  the  gentleman, 
that  if  this  attitude  hacf  not  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  the  question  would  not  now  be,  how  duties  ought 
to  be  repealed,  but  a  question  as  to  the  protected  articles, 
between  prohibition  on  one  side,  and  the  duties  establish- 
ed by  the  act  of  1828  on  the  other.     But  a  single  remark 
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will  be  sufficient  in  reply  to  what  he  must  consider  the 
invidious  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Yirg'inia,  [Mr. 
RiYss.]  The  act  of  1832,  which  has  not  yet  g^one  into 
operation,  and  which  was  passed  but  a  few  months  since, 
was  declared  by  the  supporters  of  the  system  to  be  a  per- 
manent adjustment;  and  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  not  essentially  different  from  the  act  itself, 
was  in  like  manner  declared  to  b^  intended,  by  the  ad- 
ministration, as  a  permanent  arrangement.  What  has 
occurred  since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  these  abused 
acts  of  the  calumniated  State,  to  produce  (his  mighty 
revolution  in  reference  to  this  odious  system?  Unless 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  assign  some  other  cause, 
he  is  bound,  upon  every  principle  of  fiiirness,  to  retract 
this  unjust  aspersion  upon  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

Af\er  noticing  another  omission,  Mr.  C  said  he  would 
proceed  with  his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  pLiTTOir,]  as  well  as  others,  had  relied  with  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  T,  said  Mr.  C.,  do  not  object  to  the  expression, 
nor  shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and  elevated  feelings 
with  which  it  is  associated;  out  he  trusted  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  raise- the  inquiry,  in  what  manner  we 
arc  citizens  of  the  tiTnited  States,  without  weakening  the 
patriotic  feeling  with  which  he  trusted  it  would  ever  be 
uttered.  If,  by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  meant  a 
citizen  at  large,  one  whose  citizenship  extended  to  the 
entire  geographical  limits  of  the  country,  without  haying 
a  local  citizenship  in  some  State  or  Territory,  a  sort  of 
citizen  of  the  world,  all  be  had  to  say  was,  that  such  a 
citizen  would  be  a  perfect  nondescript;  that  not  a  single 
individual  of  this  description  could  be  found  in  the  entire 
mass  of  our  population.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pomp 
and  display  of  eloquence  on  the  occasion,  every  citizen 
is  a  citizen  of  some  State  or  Territory,  and,  as  such,  un- 
der an  express  provision  o/  the  constitution,  is  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other  sense,  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Dallas,]  indeed,  relies  upon  that 
provision  in  the  constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  operation  of  the  rule  actually  established  under  this 
authority,  to  prove  that  naturalized  citizens  are  citizens 
at  large,  without  being  citizens  of  Imy  of  the  States.  He 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  the  law  of  Congress 
upon  this  subject,  or  to  /eply  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator,  though  he  could  not  doubt  that  he  [Mr.  D.]  had 
taken  an  entirely  erroneous  view  on  the  subject  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  powers  of  Congress  extended  simply  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rule,  by  which  foreigners 
might  be  naturalized  in  the  several  States  or  Territories, 
wiSiout  infringing,  in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to 
naturalization,  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  they  existed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Having  supplied  the  omissions  of  yesterday,  Mr.  C. 
now  resumed  the  subject  at  the  point  where  his  remarks 
then  terminated.  The  Senate  would  remember  that  he 
stated,  at  their  close,  that  the  great  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  ours  is  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  system  of  gov- 
ernment; a  system  in  which  tlie  parts,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  arc  the  integers,  and  the 
whole  the  multiple,  or  in  which  the  whole  is  a  unit,  and 
the  parts  the  fractions;  that  he  had  stated  that  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  question,  he  believed,  depends  not  only  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  but  the  place 
which  we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  scale  of  nations.  He  had  stated,  also,  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  that  there  was  m  striking  analogy 
between  this  and  the  great  struggle  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  which  had  been  decided  b^  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Platea,  and  Salamis,  and  which  had  immortalized 
the  names  of  MUtiades  and  Tbem'istocles.     He  bad  illus- 


trated this  analogy,  by  showing  that  centralism,  or  conso- 
lidation, with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  the  per- 
vading principle  in  the  Asiatic  Governments;  while  the 
federal  principle,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,  that 
system  which  organizes  a  community  in  reference  to  its 
parts,  had  prevailed  in  Europe. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic  nations,  the 
Government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  in  its  early 
period,  was  the  most  striking.  Their  Government,  at 
first,  was  a  mere  confederation,  without  any  central  pow- 
er, till  a  military  chieftain,  with  the  title  of  King,  was 
placed  at  its  heid,  without,  however,  merging  the  origi- 
nal organization  of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  central  action  among  that  pe- 
culiar people,  which,  in  three  generations,  terminatea  in 
a  permanent  division  of  their  tribes.  It  is  impossible  even 
for  a  careless  reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that  event 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy  in  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  separation,  and  those  which 
now  threaten  us  with  a  similar  calamity.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  central  power  in  the  Ring  commenced 
a  system  of  taxation,  which,  under  King  ^Solomon,  was 
greatly  increased,  to  defray  the  expense  of  rearing  the 
temple,  of  enlarging  and  embellishing  Jerusalem,  the  seat 
of  the  central  Government,  and  the  other  profuse  expen- 
ditures of  his  magnificent  reign.  Increased  taxation  was 
followed  by  its  natural  consequences — discontent  and 
complaint,  which  before  his  death  began  to  excite  re- 
sistance. On  the  succession  of  his  son,  Rehoboam,  the 
ten  tribes,  headed  by  Jeroboam,  demanded  a  reduction  of 
the  taxes;  the  temple  being  finished,  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  completed,  and  the  money  which  had 
been  raised  for  that  purpose  being  no  longer  required, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  debt  being  paid,  they  demanded 
a  reduction  of  the  duties — ^a  repeal  of  the  tarifiT .  The 
demand  was  taken  under  consideration,  and,  after  consult- 
ing the  old  men,  (the  counsellors  of '98,)  who  advised  a 
reduction,  he  then  took  the  opinion  of  the  younger  poli- 
ticians, who  had  since  grown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doc« 
trines  of  their  fathers.  He  hearkened  unto  their  counsel, 
and  refused  to  make  the  reduction;  and  the  secession  of 
the  ten  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  followed.  The  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  had  received  the  disburse- 
ments, alone  remained  to  the  house  of  David. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under  conside- 
ration. He  knew  that  it  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  country,  but  it  might  be  said  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  age,  that  tlie  very  bem*  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect Government  was  the  Government  of  a  majority,  act- 
ing throup^b  a  representative  body,  without  check  or 
limitation  in  its  power;  yet  if  we  may  test  this  theory  by 
experiehce  and  reason,  we  will  find  that,  so  fiu:  from  be- 
ing perfect,  the  necessary  tendency  of  all  Governments^ 
based  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority,  without  con- 
stitutional check  or  limitation  of  power,  is  to  fiiction,  cor- 
ruption, anarchy,  and  despotism;  and  this,  whether  the 
will  of  the  majority  be  expressed  directly  through  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  their  represen- 
tatives. I  know  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  in  Tenturin|^  this 
assertion  I  utter  that  which  is  unpopular,  both  withm  and 
without  these  walls;  but,  where  truth  and  liberty  are 
concerned,  such  considerations  should  not  be  regarded. 
He  would  place  the  decision  of  this  point  on  the  fact, 
that  no  Government  of  the  kind,  among  the  many  attempts 
which  had  been  made,  had  ever  endured  for  a  single  ge- 
neration; but,  on  the  contrary,  had  invariably  experienced 
the  hi^  which  he  had  assigned  to  them.  Let  a  single 
instance  be  pointed  out,  and  he  would  surrendef^  his 
opinion.  But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid  of  experience  to  di- 
rect our  judgment,  reason  itself  would  be  a  certain  guide. 
The  view  which  considers  the  community  as  a  unit,  and 
all  its  parts  as  having  a  amilar  interest,  is  radically  erro- 
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neous.  However  small  the  community  may  be,  and  how- 
ever homogeneous  its  interests,  the  moment  that  Govecn- 
ment  is  put  into  operation,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect 
taxes,  and  to  make  appropriations,  the  diflTerent  portions 
of  the  community  must,  of  necessity,  bear  different  and  op- 
posing relations  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  must  inevitably  spring  up  two  interests — a 
direction  and  a  stockholder  interest;  an  interest  profiting 
by  the  action  of  the  Government,  ^and  interested  in  increas- 
ing its  powers  and  action;  and  another  at  whose  expense 
the  political  machine  is  kept  in  motion.  He  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  to  communicate  distinct  ideas  on  such  a 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  general  propositions, 
without  particular  illustration;  and,  inorder  that  ne  mif^ht 
be  distinctly  understood,  though  at  the  hazard  of  bemg 
tedioua,  he  would  illustrate  the  important  principle  which 
be  had  ventured  to  advance  by  examples. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  small  community  of  five  persons, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  to  make  the 
example  strong,  let  us  suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth .  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  they  determine  to  govern  the  com- 
munity by  the  will  of  %  majority;  and,  to  make  the  case 
as  strong  as  possible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  majority,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  lay  an 
eoual  tax,  say  of  one  hundred  dollars,  on  each  individual 
or  this  little  community.  Their  treasury  would  contain 
five  hundred  dollars.  Three  are  a  maioritv;  and  they, 
by  supposition,  have  contributed  three  hunared  as  their 
poKion,  and  the  other  two,  (the  minority,)  two  hundred. 
The  three  have  the  right  to  make  the  appropriations  as 
they  may  think  proper.  The  question  is,  how  would  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  operate, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  this  little  community?  If 
the  three  be  p^overned  by  a  sense  of  justice;  if  they 
should  appropriate  the  money  to  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  raised,  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  the  five, 
then  the  object  of  the  association  would  be  fairly  and 
honestly  effected,  and  each  would  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  Government.  But,  should  the  majority  pursue  an 
opposite  course;  should  they  appropriate  the  monepr  in  a 
manner  to  benefit  their  own  particular  interest,  without 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the.  two;  (and  that  they  will  so 
act,  unless  there  be  some  efficient  check,  he  who  best 
knows  human  nature  will  least  doubt,}  who  does  not  see 
tliat  the  three 'and  the  two  would  have  directly  opposite 
interests,  in  reference  to  the^  action  of  the  Government? 
The  three,  who  contribute  to  the  common  treasury  but 
three  hundred  dollars,  could,  in  fact,  by  appropriating 
the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use,  convert  the  action  of 
the  Government  into  the  means  of  making  money;  and, 
of  consequence,  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  increasing 
the  taxes.  They  put  in  three  hundred,  and  take  out  fiye; 
that  is,  they  take  back  to  themselves  all  that  they  had  put 
in;  and,  in  addition,  that  which  was  put  in  by  their'asso- 
ciates;  or,  in  other  words,  taking  taxation  and  appropria- 
tion together,  they  have  gained,  and  their  associates  have 
lost,  two  hundred  dollai's  by  the  fiscal  actidn  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  opposite  interest,  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
tion of  tlifr  Government,  is  thus  created  between  them; 
the  one  having  an  interest  in  favor  and  the  other  against 
the  taxes;  the  one  to  increase,  and  the  other  to  decrease 
the  taxes;  the  one  to  retain  the  taxes  when  the  money  is 
no  longer  wanted,  and  the  other  to  repeal  them  when  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  levied  haye  been  executed. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  community  of  five  to  be  raised 
to  twenty-four  individuals,  to  be  governed  in  like  manner 
by  the  will  of  a  majority;  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  divide  them  into  two  interests;  intot  majority 
and  a  minority,  thirteen  against  eleven,  or  in  some  other 
proportion;  and  that  all  the  consequences,  which  he  had 
shown  to'  be  applicable  to  the  small  community  of  five, 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  gp*eater;  the  cause  not 
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depending  upon  the  number,  but  resulting  necessarily 
from  the  action  of  the  Government  itself.  Let  us  now 
suppose  that,  instead  of  governing  themselves  directly  in 
an  assembly  of  the  whole,  without  the  intervention  of 
agents,  they  should  adopt  the  representative  principle; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  governed  by  a  majority  of  them- 
selves, they  should  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  their 
representatives.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of  the 
system  would  not  be  affected  by  the  change;  the  repre- 
sentatives being  responnble  to  those  who  choose  them, 
would  confOTm  to  the  will  of  their  constituents,  and  would 
act  as  they  wo^ild  do,  were  they  present,  and  acting  for 
themselves;  and  the  same  conflict  of  interest  which  we 
have  shown  would  exist  in  one  case,  would  equally  exist 
in  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  ineyitable  result  would 
be  a  system  of  hostile  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  ma* 
jority,  or  the  stronger  interest,  against  the  minority,  or 
the  weaker  interest;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  would  be  to  exact  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  latter,  which  would  necessarily  be  resisted  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Warfare,  by  legislation,  would 
thus  be  commenced  between  the  parties,  with  the  same 
object,  and  not  leas  hostile,  than  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  distinct  and  rival  nations;  the  only  distinction 
would  be  in  the  instruments  and  the  mode.  Enactments, 
in  the  one  case,  would  supply  what  could  only  be  effect- 
ed by  arms  in  the  other;  and  the  inevitable  operation 
would  be  to  engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  between 
the  parties,  which  would  immerge  every  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism— that  feeling  which  embraces  the  whole — and  substi- 
tute in  its  place  the  most  violent  party  attachment;  and, 
instead  of^  having  one  common  centre  of  attachment, 
around  which  the  affections  of  the  community  might  rally, 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  two;  the  intesests  of  the  majority, 
to  which  those  who  constitute  that  majority  would  be 
more  attached  than  they  would  be  to  the  whole,  and  that 
of  the  minority,  to  which  they  in  like  manner  would  also 
be  more  attached  than  to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
Faction  would  thus  take  the  place  of  patriotism;  and, 
with  the  loss  of  patriotism,  corruption  must  necessarily 
follow;  and,  in  its  train,  anarchy;  and,  finally,  despotism', 
or  the  establishment  of  absolute  power  in  a  single  indivi- 
dual, as  ar  means  of  arresting  the  .conflict  of  hostile  inter- 
ests; on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  a  single  individual,  who,  by  being  made  lord  and 
master  of  the  whole  community,  would  haye  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  all  the  parts. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  ayert  the  calami- 
tous train  of  consequences,  this  little  community  should 
adopt  a  written- constitution,  with  limitations  restricting  the 
will  of  the  majority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority 
against  the  oppressions  which  he  had  shown  would  ne- 
cessarily result  without  such  restrictions.  It  b  obvious 
that  the  case  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  varied, 
if  the  majority  be  left  in  possession  of  the  right  of  judg* 
ing  exclusively  of  the  extentvof  its  powers,  without  any^ 
right  on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  enforce  the  restric- 
tions imposea  by  the  constitution  on  the  will  of  the 
majority.  The  point  is  almost  too  clear  for  illustration. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  when  a  constitu- 
tion grants  power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  exorcise 
of  that  power,  whatever  interests  may  obtain  possession 
of  the  *  Government  will  be  in  favor  of  extending  the 
power  at  tlie  expense  of  the  limitation;  and  that^  unless 
those  in  whose  behalf  the  limitations  were  imposed  have, 
in  some  form  or  mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the 
power  will  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  the 
Government  must  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  will  of  the  majority  governed  without  constitu- 
tion or  limitation  of  power. 

He  had  thus  presented  all  possible  modes  in  which  a 
Government,  bound  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority, 
would  be  modified;  and  bad  demonstrated  that,  m  all  its 
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forms,  whether  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  as  in  a  mere 
democracy,  or  in  a  majority  of  their  representatives, 
without  a  constitution,  or  with  a  constitution,  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  result  would  be  the 
same :  two  hostile  interests  would  inevitably  be  created  by 
the  action  of  the  Government,  to  be  followed  by  hostile 
legislation,  and  that  by  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and 
despotism. 


The  great  and  solemn  question  here  presented  itself  :  the  community  itself 


great  diversity  of  interests,  with  diflPerent  kinds  of  labor, 
capital,  and  production,  tiie  conflict  and  oppression  will 
extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appropriations,  on 
the  part  of  the  stronger  Interests,  but  will  end  in  unequal 
taxes,  and  a  general  conflict  between  the  entire  interests 
of  conflicting  sections,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the  most 
powerful  checks,  will  terminate  in  the  most  oppressive 
tyranny  that  caa  be  conceived,  or  in  the  destruction  of 


Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evils  ^  on  the  decision  of 
which  depends  the  question,  whether  the  people  can 
govern  themselves?  which  has  ^been  so  often  asked,  with 
BO  much  scepticism  and  doubt."   There  is  a  remedy,  and 
but  one,  the  effects  of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  form, 
is  to  organize  society  in  reference  to  this  conflict  of  inter- 
ests, which  springs  out  of  the  action  of  Govcrnmenti  and 
which  can  only  be  done  by  giving  to  each  part  the  right 
of  self-protection;  which,  in  a  word,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  community  of  twenty-four  as  a  single  community, 
having  a  common  interest,  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
single  will  of  an  entire  majority,  shall,  upon  all  questions 
tending  to  bring  the  parts  into  conflict,   the  thirteen 
against  the  eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twenty-fbur 
as  a  unit,  but  that  of  the  thirteen  and  that  of  the  eleven 
separately,  the  majority  of  each  governing  the  parts;  and, 
where  tliey  concur,  governing  the  whole;  and  where  they 
disagree,  arresting  the  action  of  the  Government.     This 
he  would  call  %e  concurring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute 
majority.     It  would  not  be,  as  was  generally  supposed,  a 
minority  governing  a  majority.     In  either  way,  the  num- 
ber would  be  the  same,  whether  taken  as  the  absolute, 
or  as  the  concurring  majority.     Thus,  the  majority  of 
the  thirteen  is  seven,  and  of  the  eleven  six,  and  the  two 
together  make  thirteen,  which  is  the  majority  of  twenty- 
four.    But  though  the  number  is  the  same,  the  mode  of 
counting  is  essentially  different;  the  one  representing  the 
stronger  interest,  and  the  other  the  weaker  interest  of 
the  community.     The  first  mistake  was,  in  supposing  that 
the  Government  of  the  absolute  majority  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  people;  that  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Govern- 
ment, which  nad  been  so  enthusiastically  entertained  in 
every  age,  by  the  generous  and  patriotic,  where  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty  had  made  the  smallest  progress.     There 
could  be  no  greater  error;  the  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  Government  of  the  whole  community;  of  the 
twenty-four;  the  self-government  of  all  the  parts;  too 
perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  the  present,  or  any 
past  stage  of  human  society.    The  Government  of  the 
absolute  majority,  instead  of  the  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  but  the  Government  of  the  strongest  interests;  and 
when  not  efficiently  checked,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  that  can  be  devised.    Between  this  ideal  per- 
fection on  one  side,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  none 
other  can  be  devised  but  that  which  considers  society,  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  as  differently  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  which  takes  the  sense  of  each 
part  separately,  and  thereby  the  sense  of  the  whole  in 
the  manner  already  illustrated. 


If  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed  cases,  and 
direct  it  to  our  Government  and  its  actual  operation,  we 
will  find  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  stated,  not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the 
system  of  an  absolute  majority,  but  also  a  striking  and 
beautiful  illustration,  in  the  formation  of  our  systen),  of 
the  principle  of  the  concurring  majority,  as  distinct  from 
the  absolute,  which  he  bad  asserted  to  be  the  only  means 
of  efficiently  checking  the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  course, 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  constitutional  liberty.     That 
our  Government,   for  many  years,  has  been  gradually 
verging  to  consolidation,  that  the  constitution  has  gradu- 
ally become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  til  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  Government  have  been  virtually  removed, 
so  as  practically  to  convert  the  General  Government  into 
a  Government  of  an  absolute  majority,  without  check  or 
limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  impar- 
tially observed  its  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  commencement  and 
g^dual  progress  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  tbia 
change  in  our  system;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.     What 
has  been  the  result?    Precisely  that  which  might  have 
been  anticipated — the  growth  of  faction,  corruption,  an- 
archy»  and,  if  not  despotism  itself,  its  near  approach,  as 
witnessed  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill.    And  from  what 
have  these  consequences  sprung?  We  have  been  involved 
in  no  war.     We  have  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
We  have  been  visited  with  no  national  calamity.     Our 
people  have  been  advancing  in  general  intelligence,  and, 
I  will  add,  great  and  alarming  as  has  been  the  advance 
of  political  corruption,  the  morals  and  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  nave  been  advancing  in  improvement. 
What,  he  would  again  repeat,  is  the  cause?    No  other 
can  be  assigned  but  a  departure  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  has  converted  the 
Government  into  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  irrespon^ble 
majority,  and  which,  by  the  laws  which  must  inevitably 
govern  in  all  such  majorities,  have  placed  in  conflict  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  by  a  system  of  hostile 
legislation;  by  an  oppressive  and  unequal  imposition  of 
taxes;  by  unequal  and  profuse  appropriations;  and  by 
rendering  the  entire  labor  and  capital  of  the  weaker  ii»- 
terest  subordinate  to  the  stronger. 

This  is  the  cause,  and  these  the  fruits,  which  have  con- 
verted the  Government  into  a  mere  instrument  of  taking 
money  from  one  portion  of  the  community  to  be  g^ven  to 
another,  and  which  has  rallied  around  it  a  great,  a  power- 
ful, and  mercenary  corps  of  office-holders,  office-seekers. 


These  principles,  as  he  had  already  stated,  are  not  |  and  expectants,  destitute  of  principle  and  patriotism,  and 

who  have  no  standard  of  morals  or  politics  but  the  will 
of  the  Executive — the  will  of  him  who  has  the  distribution 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  He  held  it  impossible  fur 
any  one  to  look  at  the  theoretical  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  majority  in  the  cases  which  he  bad 
supposed,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  practical  illustration 
in  the  actual  operation  of  our  Government  Under  every 
circumstance,  the  majority  will  ever  have  its  American 
system-^(he  meant  nothing  offensive  to  any  Senator) — 
but  the  real  meaning  of  the  American  system  is,  tliat  sys- 
tem of  plunder  which  the  stronger  interest  ever  waged, 
and  will  ever  wage,  against  the  weaker,  where  the  latter 
is  not  armed  with  some  efficient  and  constitutional  check 
to  arrest  its  action.    Nothing  but  such  check  on  the  part 


affected  by  the  number  of  which  a  community  may  be 
composed,  and  are  just  as  applicable  to  one  of  thirteen 
millions,  the  number  which  composes  ours,  as  of  the 
small  community  of  twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration;  and  are  not  less  applicable 
to  the  twenty-four  States  united  in  one  community,  than 
to  -the  case  of  the  twent}--four  individuals.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  distinction  between  a  large  and  a  small  commu- 
nity, not  affecting  the  principle,  but  the  violence  of  the 
action.  In  the  former,  the  similarity  of  the  interests  of 
all  the  parts  will  limit  the  oppression  from  the  hostile 
action  or  the  parts,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  fiscal  action 
of  the  Government  merely;  but  in  the  large  community, 
spreading  over  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  having  a 
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of  the  weaker  interest  can  arrest  it;  mere  constitutional 
limitations  are  wholly  inefficient.     Whatever  interest  ob- 
tains possession  of  the  Government  will,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  in  favor  of  the  powers,  and  against  the  limi- 
tations imposed  bj  the  constitution,  and  will  resort  to 
every  device  that  can  be  ima(|^ined  to  remove  those  re- 
straints.    On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  interest,  (that 
which  he  had  deagnated  as  the  stockholding  Interest^  the 
tax  payers, (those  on  whom  the  system  operates,)  will  re- 
sist the  abuse  of  powers,  and  contend  for  the  limitations. 
And  it  is  on  that  point,  then,  that  the  contest  between  the 
delegated  and  the  reserved  powers  will  be  waged;  but, 
in  this  contest,  as  the  interests  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  organized  and  armed  by  all  its  powers  and 
patronage,   the  opposite  interest,  if  not  in  like  manner 
organized  and  possessed  of  a  power  to  protect  themselves 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  will  be  as  inevit- 
ably crushed  as  would  be  a  band  of  unorganized    militia 
when  opposed  by  a  veteran  and  trained  corps  of  regulars. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  power  can  only  be  opposed 
by   power,   organization  by  organization;    and  on  this 
theory  stands  our  beautiful  federal  system  of-  govern- 
ment.    No  free  system  was  ever  farther  removed  from 
the  principle  that  the  absolute  majority,  without  check 
or  limitation,  ought  to  govern.     To  understand  what  our 
Government  is,  we  must  look  to  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  system.     He  did  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  minute  examination  of  the  origin  and  the  source 
of  its  powers;  it  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  state, 
what  he  did  fearlessly,  that  it  derived  its  power  from  the 
people  of  the  separate  States,  each  rati^ing  by  itself, 
each  binding  itself  by  its  own  separate  majority,  through 
its  separate  convention,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  ma% 
jorities  of  the  several  States  forming  the  constitution;  thus 
taking  the  sense  of  the  whole  by  that  of  the  several  parts 
representing  the  various  interests  of  the  entire  comma 
nity.     It  was  this  concurring  and  perfect  majority  which 
formed  the  constitution,  and  not  that  majority   which 
would  consider  the  American  people  as  a  single  commu- 
nity, and  which,  instead  of  representing  fairly  and  fully 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  would  but  represent,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  interest  of  the  stronger  section.     No 
candid  man  can  dispute  that  he  had  given  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  constitution-making  power,  that  power 
which  created    and  organized  the  Government;  which 
delegated  to  it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  in 
trust  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  States;  and  which 
had  imposed  strict  limitations  and  checks  against  abuses 
an<]  usurpations.     In  administering  the  delegated  powers, 
the  constitution  provides,  very  properly,  in  order  to  give 
promptitude  and  efficiency,  that  the  Government  should 
be  organized  upon  the  principle  of  the  absolute  migority, 
or  rather  of  two  absolute  majorities  combined;  a  majority 
of  the  States  considered  as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails 
in  this  body,  and  a  .majority  of  the  people,  of  the  States, 
estimated  in  federal  numbers,  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress.    A  combination  of  the  two  prevails  in  the  choice 
of  the  President;  and,  of  course,  in  the  appointment  of 
judges;  they  being  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.     It  is  thus  that  the  concurring  and 
the  absolute  majorities  are  combined  in  one  complex  sys- 
tem; the  one  in  forming  the  constitution,  and  the  other 
in  making, and  executing^  the  laws;  thus  beautifully  blend- 
ing the  moderation,  justice,  and  equity  of  the  former  and 
more  perfect  majority,  with  the  promptness'  and  energy 
of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect. 

To  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  constitution  over  the 
Imw-making  majority  is  the  great  and  essentia^  point  on 
which  the  success  of  the  system  must  depend;  unless  that 
ascendancy  can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consecjuence 
roust  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  constitution; 
and,  finally,  the  will  of  the  £xcctttive,  by  the  influence 
of  its  patronage^  will  supersede  the  laws;  indications  of 


which  are  Already  perceptible.  This  ascendancy  can  only 
be  preserved  through  the  action  of  the  States,  as  organ- 
ized bodies,  having  their  own  separate  Governments,  and 
possessed  of  tiie  right,  under  the  structure  of  our  system, 
of  judging  of  the  extent  of  their  separate  powers,  and  of 
interposing  their  authority  to  arrest  the  enactments  of  the 
General  Government  within  their  respective  limits.  He 
would  not  enter,  at  this  time,  into  the  discus»on  of  this 
important  point,  as  it  had  been  ably  and  fully  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Bibb,]  and  others 
who  bad  preceded  him  in  this  debate,  on  the  same  side, 
whose  arg^iments  not  only  remained  unanswered,  but 
were  unanswerable.  It  was  only  by  this  power  of  inter- 
pretation that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  could  be 
peacefblly  and  efficiently  protected  agunst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  General  Government,  that  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  its  authority  would  be  enforced,  and  its 
movements  confined  to  the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this  could  be 
efiected  by  the  organization  of  the  General  Government 
itself,  particularly  by  the  motion  of  this  body,  which 
represented  the  States;  and  that  the  States  themselves 
must  look  to  the  General  Government  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  important  of  their  reserved 
righU.  Mr.  C.  said  he  did  not  underrate  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  organic  arrangement  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  wise  distribution  of  its  powers  be- 
tween the  several  departments,  and,  in  particular,  the 
structure  and  the  important  functions  of  this  body;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  Senate,  or  any  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, was  intended  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  reserved 
rights^  was  a  great  and  fundamental  mistake.  The  Gov- 
ernment, through  all  its  departments,  represents  the 
delegated  and  not  the  reserved  powers;  and  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fiindamental  principle  of  free  institaitions,  to 
suppose  that  any  but  the  responsible  representative  of  any 
interest  could  be  its  guardian.  The  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  and  its  organization, 
were  arranged  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power,  in  fulfilling 
the  important  trusts  confided  to  it;  and  not,  as  preposter- 
ously supposed,  to  protect  the  reserved  powers,  which 
are  confided  wholly  to  the  guardianship  of  the  several 
States. 

Against  the  view  of  our  system  which  he  had  presented, 
and  the  right  of  the  State  to  interpose,  it  was  objected, 
that  it  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.  He  con- 
siderec^the  objection  as  without  the-  slightest  foun<^tion; 
and  that,  so  far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it 
was  the  source  of  the  highest  power  and  of  the  strongest 
cement.  Nor  was  its  tendency  in  this  respect  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  Government  of  an  absolute  majority, 
unchecked  by  efficient  constitutional  restraint,  though 
apparently  strong,  was  in  reality  an  exceedingly  feeble 
Government.  That  tendency  to  conflict  between  the 
parts,  which 'he  had  shown  to  be  inevitable  in  such  Gov- 
ernments, wasted  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  hostile 
action  of  contending  tactions,  which  left  very  little  more 
power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority.  But  a  Government  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  concurring  majority,  where  each  great 
interest  possessed  within  itself  the  means  of  self-protection, 
which  ultimately  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  necessarily  causes  that  unanimity  in  counsel,  and 
ardent  attachment  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole-,  which 
gives  an  irresistible  energy  to  a  Government  so  consti- 

tuted. 

He  mieht  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, of  which  the  Roman  fiimished  the  most  fiimiliar 
and  striking.  It  was  a  well  known  fact,  that,  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  tribunarian  power,  the  Government  fell  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and,  he 
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mi^ht  add,  comiption.  How  did  this  happen?  The  ex- 
piration will  throw  important  light  on  the  subject  nnder 
consideration.  The  community  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  with  the  powers 
of  the  State  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  with- 
out  adequate  check  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  latter. 
The  result. was  as  might  be  expected.  The  'patricians 
converted  the  powers  of  the  Government  into  the  means 
of  making  money,  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ants. They,  in  a  word,  had  their  American  system, 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Government 
and  condition  of  the  country.  This  requires  explanation. 
At  that  period,  according  to  tfie  laws  of  nations,  when 
one  nation  conquered  another,  the  lands  of  the  vanquish- 
ed belonged  to  the  victors;  and,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  parts,  one 
allotted  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  and  the  other 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  treasury,  of  which  the  patri- 
cians had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The  patri- 
cians abused  their  power,  by  withholding  from  the  people 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  them,  and  by 
converting  to  their  own  use  that  which  ought  to  have 
gfone  to  the  treasury.  In  a  word,  they  took  to  them- 
selves the  entire  spoils  of  victory,  and  they  had  thus  the 
most  powerful  motive  to  keep  the  State  perpetually  in- 
Tolvea  in  war,  to  the  utter  impoverishment  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.  After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power  by 
all  peaceable  means,  and  the  oppression  becoming  intole- 
rable, the  people  at  last  withdrew  from  the  city;  they,  in 
a  word,  seceded;  and,  to  induce  them  to  reunite,  the 
patricians  conceded  to  the  plebeians,  as  the  means  of 

Protecting  their  separate  interests,  the  very  power  which 
e  contended  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  tlie 
States,  but  which  is  now  represented  as  necessarily  lead- 
ing to  disunion.  They  granted  to  the  people  the  nght  of 
choosing  three  tribunes  from  among  themselves,  whose 
persons  shoald  be  sacred,  and  who  should  have  the  right 
of  interposing  their  veto,  not  only  ag^ainst  the  passage  of 
laws,  but  even  against  their  execution;  aY>ower  which 
those  who  take  a  shallow  insight  into  human  nature  would 
pronounce  inconsistent  with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
State,  if  not  utterly  impracticable.  Yet,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  effect,  from  that  day  the  genius  of  Rome  became 
ascendant,  and  victory  followed  her  steps  till  she  had 
established  an  almost  universal  dominion. 

How  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  all  anticipation  be^ex- 
plained?  The  explanation  appeared  to  him  to  be  simple. 
No  measure  or  movement  could  be  adopted  without  the 
concurring  consent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  desire  and  objects  of  neither  could  be 
effected  without  tlie  concurrence  of  the  other.  .  To  ob- 
tain this  concurrence,  each  was  compelled  to  consult  the 
good  will  of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office  not  simply 
those  who  might  have  the  confidence  of  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  also  that  of  the  other.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  men  possessing  those  qualities  which  would 
naturally  command  confidence,  moderation,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, knd  patriotism,  were  elevated  to  office;  and  these, 
by  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  the  prudence  of  their 
counsel,  together  with  that  spirit  of  unanimity  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  concurring  assent  of  the  two  orders, 
furnishes  the  real  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
State,  and  of  that  extraordinary  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
firmness,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  characterized 
her  public  men.  He  might  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
position  which  he  had  laid  down,  by  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  aH'free  States,  ancient  and  modern,  distmguish- 
ed  for  their  power  and  patriotism;  and  conclusively  show 
not  only  that  there  was  not  pne  which  had  not  some  con- 
trivance, under  some  form,  by  which  the  concurring  as- 
sent of  the  different  portions  of  the  community  was  made 
necessary  in  the  action  of  Government,  but  also  that  the 


virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  State  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  means  of  securing 
such  assent.  In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle 
in  our  svstem,  which  depends,  as  he  had  stated,  on  the » 
right  of'^interposition  on  the  part  of  the  State,  we  must 
not  omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  amending  power, 
by  which  new  powers  may  be  granted,  or  any  derange- 
ment of  the  system  be  corrected,  by  the  concurring  as- 
sent of  three-fourths  of  the  States;  and  thus,  in  the  same 
degree,  strengthening  the  power  of  repairing  any  de- 
rangement occasioned!  by  the  executive  action^>f  a  State. 
In  fact,  the  power  of  interposition,  fairly  understood,  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal  against  the  usurp- 
ations of  the  General  Government,  the  joint  agent  of  all 
the  States,  to  the  States  themselves,  to  be  decided,  under 
the  amending  power,  affirmatively,  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  voice  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  as 
the  highest  power  known  under  the  system. 

Mr*-  C.  said  that  he  knew  the  difficulty,  in  our  countrj', 
of  establishing  .the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended,'  though  resting  upon  the  clearest  reason,  and 
tested  by  the  universal  experience  of  free  nations.  He 
knew  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  States  would 
be  cited  as  an  argument  against  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  arrived,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  absolute  majori^;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  a  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given:  that 
the  objects  of  expenditure  which  fell  within  the  sphere 
of  a  State* Government  were  few  and  inconsiderable;  so 
that,  be  their  action  ever  so  irregular,  it  could  occasion 
but  little  derangement.  If,  instead  of  being  members  of 
this  great  confederacy,  they  formed  distinct  communities, 
and  were  compelled  to  raise  armies,  and  incur  other  ex- 

Censes  necessary  for  their  defence,  the  laws  which  he  had 
lid  down  as  necessarily  controlling  the  action  of  a  State, 
where  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority 
prevailed,  would  speedily  disclose  themselves  in  faction, 
anarchy,  and  corruption,  i  Even  as  the  case  is,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  causes  to  which  he  had  referred  Were  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  whose  Governments  had  a  powerful 
central  a'ction,  and  which  already  showed  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  that  moneyed  action  which  is  the  invariable  fore- 
runner of  corruption  and  convulsions. 

But  to  return  to  the  General  Government;  we  have 
now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertain  that  the  tendency 
to  conflict  in  its  action  is  between  southern  and  other 
sections.     The  latter,  having  a  decided  majority,  must 
habitually  be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  Government, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  other  House;  and,  being  governed 
by  thSt  instinctive  love  of  power  so  natural  to  the  human 
breast,  they  must  become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of 
Government,  and  in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the 
limitations;  while  the  other  and  weaker  section  is  as  ne- 
cessarily thrown  on  the  side  of  the  limitations.     In  one 
word,  the  one  section  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  dele- 
gated powers,  and  the  other  of  the  reserved;  and  the 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the 
powers,  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.     The  contest  will, 
in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  power  and  liberty,  and  such 
he  considered  the  present;  a  contest  in  which  the  weaker 
section,  with  its  peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  situation, 
has  at  stake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.     Should 
they  be  able  to  maintain  in  their  full  vigor  their  reserved 
rights,  liberty  and  prosperity  will  be  their  portion;  but  if 
they  yield,  and  permit  the  stronger  interest  to  consolidate 
within  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  Government,  then  will 
its  fate  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  aborigines 
whom  they  have  expelled,  or  of  their  slaves.     In  this 
great   struggle  between  the   delegated   and   reserved 
powers,  so  far  from  repining  that  his  lot  and  that  of  those 
whom  he  represented  is  cast  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  he 
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rejoiced  that  such  is  the  fact;  for  though  we  participate 
iu  bat  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  Grovemment,  we  are 
compensiLtedy  and  more  than  compensated,  in  not  being 
BO  much  exposed  to  its  corruption.  Nor  did  he  repine 
that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be  discharged,  as  the  defence 
of  the  reserved  powers  against,  apparently,  such  fearful 
odds,  had  been  assigned  to  them.  To  discharge  success- 
fully this  high  duty  requires  the  highest  qualities,  moral 
and  intellectual;  aild,  should  we  perform  it  with  a  zeal 
and  ability  in  proportion  to  its  nugnitude,  instead  of  being 
mere  planters,  our  section  will  become  distinguished  for 
its  patriots  and  statesmen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
prove  unworthy  of  this  high  destiny,  if  we  yield  lo  the 
steady  encroachment  of  power,  the  severest  and  most 
debasing  calamity  and  corruption  will  overspread  the 
land.  Every  Southern  man,  true  to  the  interests  of 
his  section,  and  faithful  to  the  dutied  which  Providence 
has  allotted  him,  will  be  forever  excluded  from  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  this  Government,  which  will  be  re- 
served for  those  only  who  have  Qualified  themselves,  by 
political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  the  Magdalen 
Asylum. 


Saturday,  Fsbbuart  16. 
REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  haying  resumed  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  Mr.  Calbovst  having  concluded  his  speech 
against  it,  (as  given  entire  above,) 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose.  The  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, said  Mr.  W.,  has  admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  We  must 
take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in  which  posterity 
will  regard  us.  1  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor  with- 
hold myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  I  am  per- 
forming my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the 
country,  now  and  hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives 
and  my  character  to  its  decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of 
threat  and  defiance  towards  this  bill,  even  should  it  be- 
come a  law  of  the  land,^  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  But  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be'  excited  in- 
to_  warmth  by  his  denunciation  of  the  measure  which  I 
support.  Among  the  feelings  which  at  this  moment  fill 
my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of  regret  at  the  position  in 
which  the  'gentleman  has  placed  himself.  Sir,  he  does 
himself  no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  espoused 
finds  no  basis  in  the  constitution;  no  succor  from  public 
^mpathy;  no  cheering  from  a  patriotic  community.  He 
has  no  foothold  on  which  to  stand,  while  he  might  display 
the  powers  of  his  acknowledged  talents.  Every  thing 
beneath  his  feet  is  hollow  and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a 
strong  man  struggling  in  a  morass;  every  effort  to  extri- 
cate himself  only  sinks  him  deeper  and  deeper.  And 
I  fear  the  resembUnce  may  be  carried  still  further;  I  fear 
that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to  bis  relief,  that  no  one 
can  approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand, 
without  danger  of  going  down  himself,  also,  into  the  bot- 
tomless depths  of  this  Serbonian  bog. 

^  The  honorable  gentleman  has  declared  that  on  the  de* 
cision  of  the  question  now  in  debate  may  depend  the 
cause  of  liberty  itself.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion;  but 
then,  sir,  the  liberty  which  I  think  is  staked  on  the  con- 
test is  not  political  liberty,  in  any  general  and  undefined 
character,  but  our  own,  well  understood,  and  long  enjoy- 
ed American  liberty. 

Sir,  I  love  liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentle- 
man, in  whatever  form  she  may  have  appeared  in  the  pro- 
gress of  hunun  history.  As  exhibited  in  the  master  States 
of  antiquity,  as  breaking  out  again  from  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages,  and  beaming  on  the  formation  of 
new  communities  in  modem  Europe,  she  has  always  and 


every  where  charms  for  me.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  our  own  liberty, 
guai^ed  bv  constitutions  and  secured  by  union;  it  is  that 
liberty  which  is  our  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  our  estab- 
lished,  dear-bought,  peculiar  American  liberty,  to  which  I 
am  chiefly  devoted,  and  the  cause  of  which  I  now  mean, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  maintain  and  defend. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  considered  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion now  before  us  as  doubtful  as  it  is  important,  and  if  I 
supposed  that  this  decision,  either  in  the  Senate  or  by  the 
country,  was  likely  to  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  I  might  now  discuss  it,  this  would  be  to 
me  a  moment  of  deep  solicitude.  Such  a  moment  has 
once  existed.  There  has  been  a  time,  when,  rising  in 
this  place,  on  the  same  question,  I  felt,  I  must  confess, 
that  something  for  good  or  evil  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country  might  depend  on  an  effort  of  mine.  But  circum* 
stances  are  changed.  Since  that  day,  sir,  the  public 
opinion  has  become  awakened  to  this  great  question;^  it 
has  grasped  it,  it  has  reasoned  upon  it,  as  becomes  an  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  community;  and  has  settled  it,  or 
now  seems  in  the  progress  of  settling  it,  by  an  authority 
which  none  can  aisobey — the  authority  of  the  people 
themselves. 

I  sihkll  not,  Mr.  Prendent,  follow  the  gentleman,  step 
by  step,  through  the  course  of  his  speech.  Much  of  what 
he  has  said  he  has  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  explana« 
tion  and  defence  of  his  own  political  character  and  con- 
duct. On  this  I  shall  offer  no  comment.  Much,  too,  haa 
consisted  of  philosophical  remark  upon  the  g^eral^iature 
of  political  hberty  and  the  history  of  free  institutions;  and 
of  other  topics,  so  general  in  their  nature,  as  to  possess, 
in  my  opinion,  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  debate. 

But  the  gentleman's  speech  made  some  days  ago,  upon 
introducing  his  resolutions,  those  resolutions  themselves, 
and  parts  of  the  speech  now  just  concluded,  may  proba- 
bly be  justly  regutled  as  comprising  the  whole  South  ^ 
Carolina  doctrine.  That  doctrine  it  is  my  purpose  now 
to  examine,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  not  consent,  sir,  to  make  any 
new  constitution,  or  to  establish  another  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  a  constitution  for 
these  United  States  ought  to  be.  That  question  the  peo- 
ple have  decided  for  themselves;  and  I  shall  take  the  in- 
strument as  they  have  established  it,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
maintain  it^*  in  its  plain  sense  and  meaning,  agtiinst  opin- 
ions and  notions  which,  in  my  judgment,  threaten  its  sub- 
version. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  the  gentleman  were  ap- 
parently drawn  up  with  care,  and  brought  forward  upon 
deliberation.  I  shall  not  be  in  danger,  therefore,  of  mis- 
understanding him,  or  those  who  agree  withtiim,  if  J  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  these  resolutions,  and  consider  them  as  an 
authentic  statement  of  those  opinions,  upon  the  great 
constitutfonal  question,  by  which  the  recent  proceedings 
in  South  Carolina  are  attempted  to  be  justified. 

These  resolutions  are  three  in  number.  * 

The  third  seems  intended  to  enumerate,  and  to  deny, 
the  several  opinions  expressed  in  the  President's  procla- 
mation, respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Of  this  third  resolution,  I  propose  at  present  to 
take  no  particular  notice. 

The  first  two  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member  af- 
firm these  propositions,  viz:  / 

1.  That  the  political  system  under  which  we  live,  and 
under  which  Congress  is  now  assembled,  is  a  compact,  to 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States,  as  separate  and 
sovereign  communities,  are  the  parties. 

2.  That  these  sovereign  parties  have  a  right  to  jud^, 
ch  for  itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution 


each 

by  Congress;  and,  in  case  of  such  violation,  to  choose, 
each  for  itself,  its  own  mode  and  measure  of  redress, 
it  is  true,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this  a 
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*<  constitutional"  compAct;  but  still  he  affirms  it  to  be  a 
ooiiipact  between  sovereign  Slates.  What  precise  mean- 
infiT,  then,  dpes  he  attach  to  the  term  «•  constitutional  >" 
When  applied  to  compacts  between  sovereign  States,  the 
term  "  constitutional"  affixes  to  that  word  *•  compact"  no 
definite  idea.  Were  we  to  hear  of  a  constitutional  league  or 
treaty  between  England  and  France,  or  a  coastitutional 
convention  between  Austria  and  Russia,  we  should  not  un- 
derstand what  could  be  intended  by  such  a  league,  such 
a  treaty,  or  such  a  convention.  In  these  connexions,  the 
word  is  void  of  all  meaning;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  easy,  quite 
easy,  to  see  why  the  honorable  gentleman  has  used  it  in 
these  resolutions.  He  cannot  open  the  book  and  look  up- 
on our  written  frame  of  government,  without  seeinj^  that 
it  is  called  a  constitution.  This  may  well  be  appallmg  to 
him.  It  threatens  his  whole  doctrine  of  compact,  and  its 
darling  derivatives,  nullification  and  secession,  with  in- 
stant confutation.  Because,  if  he  admits  our  instrument 
of  government  to  be  a  constitution,  then,  for  that  very 
reason,  it  is  not  a  compact  between  sovereigns;  a  consti- 
tu'tion  of  government,  and  a  compact  between  sovereign 
Powers,  being  things  essentially  unlike  in  their  very  na- 
tures, '  and  ihcapabte  of  ever  being  the  same.  Yet  the 
word  •*  constitution"  is  on  the  very  front  of  the  instrument. 
He  cannot  overlook  it.  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  to  sink  all  the  substantial  sense  of  the 
word,  while  he  retains  a  resemblance  of  its  sound.  He 
introduces  a  new  word  of  his  own,  viz.  **  compact,"  as  im- 
porting the  principal  idea,  and  designed  to  play  the  princi- 
pal part,  and  degrades  the  constitution  into  an  insignificant, 
&le  epithet,  attached  to  compact.  The  whole  then  stands 
as  a  **  constitutional  compact!"  And  in  this  way  he  hopes 
to  pass  off  a  plausible  eloss,  as  satisfyinp^  the  words  of  the 
inurnment;  but  he  will  find  himself  disappointed.  Sir, 
I  must  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  Uiat  in  our  Ame- 
rican political  grammar,  '*  constitution"  is  a  noun  substan- 
^  tive;  it  imports  a  distinct  and  clear  idea,  of  itself;  and  it 
is  not  to  lose  its  importance  and  dignity,  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  into  a  poor,  ambiguous,  senseless,  unmeaning  ad- 
jective, for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  any  new  set 
of  political  notions.  Sir,  we  reject  his  new  rules  of  syn- 
tax altogether.  We  will  not  give  up  our  forms  of  politi- 
cal speech  to  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  nuUifica- 
.  tion.  By  the  constitution  we  mean  not  a  "  constitutional 
compact,"  but  simply  and  directly  the  constitution,  the 
fundamental  law;  and  if  there  be  one  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand, 
ihis  is  that  word.  We  know  no  more  of  a  constitutional 
'  compact  between  sovereign  Powers,  than  we  know  of  a 
constitutional  indenture  of  copartnership,  a  constitutional 
deed  of  conveyance,  or  a  constitutional  bill  of  exchange. 
But  we  know  what  Uie  constitution  is;  we  know  what  the 
plainly  written  fundamental  law  is;  we  know  what  the 
bond  of  our  Union  and  the  security  of  our  liberties  is; 
and  we  mean  to  maintain  and  to  defen$l  it,  in  its  plain  sense 
and  unsophisticated  mining. 

The  sense  of  the  gentieman's  proposition,  therefore,  is 
not  at  all  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  tiie  use  of 
this  word.  That  proposition  still  is,  that  our  systemof 
government  is  bat  a  compact  between  the  people  of  se- 
parate and  sovereign  States. 

Was  it  Mirabeau,  Mr.  President,  or  what  other  master 
of  the  human  passions,  who  has  told  us  that  words  are 
things^  They  are  indeed  things,  and  things  of  mighty 
influence,  not  only  in  addresses  to  the  passions  and  high- 
wrought  feelings  of  mankind,  but  in  the  discussion  of  le- 
gil  and  political  questions  also;  because  a  just  conclusion 
is  often  avoided,  or  a  false  one  reached,  by  the  adroit  sub- 
stitution of  one  phrase  or  one  word  for  another.  ^  Of  this 
we  have,  I  think,  another  example  in  the  resolutions  be- 
fore us. 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral States  **  acceded"  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the  con- 


stitutional compact,  as  it  is  caUed.  This  ^rd  "  accede," 
not  found  either  in  the  constitution  itself,  or  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  it  by  any  one  of  the  States,  has  been  chosen  for 
use  here,  doubtless  not  without  a  well-considered  pur- 
pose. 

The  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession;  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  States 
acceded  to  the  Union,  it  may  be  more  plausibly  argued 
that  they  may  secede  from  it.     If,  in  adopting  the  consti- 
tution, nothing  was  done  but  acceding  to  a  compact,  no- 
thing would  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  break  it  up,  but 
to  secede  from  the  same  compact.     But  the  term  is  whol- 
ly out  of  place.     Accession,  as  a  word  applied  to  politi- 
cal associations,  implies  coming  into  a  league,  treaty,  or 
confederacy,  by  one  hitherto  a  stranger  to  it;  and  seces- 
sion implies  departing  from  such  league  or  confederacy. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  used  no  such  form 
of  expression  in  establishing  the  present  Government. 
They  do  not  say  that  they  accede  to  a  league,  but  they 
declare  that  they  ordain  and  establish  a  constitution.  Such 
are  the  very  words  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  in  all 
the  States,  without  an  exception,  the  language  used  by 
their  conventions  was,  that  they  *•  ratified  tne  constitu- 
tion;" some  of  them  employing  the  additional  words  •*  as- 
sented to"  and  "adopted,"  but  all  of  them  "  ratifying." 
There  is  more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
in  the  introduction  of  this  new  word  by  tiic  honorable 
mover  of  these  resolutions.    Its  adoption  and  use  are  in- 
dispensable to  maintain  those  premises  from  which  his 
main  conclusion  is  to  be  afterwards  drawn.     But,  before 
showing  that,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  this  phraseology 
tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  just  view  of  our  previous 
political  history,  as  well  as  to  suggest  wrong  ideas  as  to 
what  was  actually  done  when  the  present  constitution  was 
agreed  to.     In  1789,   and  before  this  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  United  States  had  already  been  in  a  union, 
more  or  less  close,  for  fifteen  years.     At  least  as  far  back 
as  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1774,  they  bad 
been,  in  some  measure,  and  to  some  national  purposes, 
united  together.     Before  the  confederation  of  1781,  they 
had  declared  independence  jointly,  and  had  carried  on 
the  war  jointly,  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  this,  not  as  se- 
parate States,  but  as  one  people.     When,  therefore,  they 
formed  that  confederation,  and  adopted  its  articles  as  ar- 
ticles of  perpetual  union,  they  did  not  come  tog^ether  for 
the  first  time;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  speak  of  the 
States  as  acceding  to  the  confederatioa,  although  it  was  a 
league,  and  nothing  but  a  league,  and  rested  on  nothing 
but  plighted  faith  for  its  performance.     Yet,-  even  then, 
the  States  were  not  strangers  to  each  other;  there  was  a 
bond  of  union  already  subsisting  between  them;  they 
were  associated,  united  States;  and  the  object  of  the  con- 
federation was  to  make  a  stronger  and  better  bond  of 
union.    Their  representatives  deliberated    together  on 
these  proposed  articles  of  confederation;  and,  oeing  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  States,  vfinally  *<  ratified  and 
confirmed"  them.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  already  in  union, 
tiiey  did  not  spealc  of  acceding  to  the  new  articles  of 
confederation,  out  of  ratifying  and  confirming  them;  and 
this  language  was  not  used  inadvertently,  because*  in  the 
same  instrument,  accession  is  used  in  its  proper  sense, 
when  applied  to  Canada,  which  was  altogether  a  stranger 
to  the  existing  Unien.     "  Canada,"  says  the  llth  article, 
**  on  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into   the 
Union." 

Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  emfirmt  even  in 
regard  to  the  old  confederation,  it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after  its  forma- 
tion, and  when  they  came  to  establish  the  present  constitu- 
tion, had  spoken  of  the  States,  or  of  the  people  of  the 
States,  as  acceding  totfiis  constitution.  Such  language 
would  have  been  ill-suited  to  the  occasion.    It  woold  have 
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xnplied  an  existing  separation  op  disunion  among'  the 
States,  such  as  never  has  existed  since  1774.  No  such 
languas^e.  therefore,  was  used.  The  language  actually 
employed  is,  "adopt,"  "ratify,"  "ordain,"  "establish." 

Therefore,  sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove 
her  ■  right  to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority 
to  undo  what  has  been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede 
oo  the  ground  that  she  and  other  States  have  done  nothing 
bat  accede.  She  mustahpw  that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse 
what  has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle  and  overthrow  what 
hss  been  established,  to  reject  what  the  people  have  adopt- 
ed, and  to  break  up  what  they  have  ratified;  because  these 
are  the  terms  which  express  the  tranaactioDS  which  have 
actually  taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show 
her  right  to  make  a  revolution.  ' 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the 
honorable  member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  con- 
stitutional language,  .there  would  have  been  a  wide  and 
awfiil  hiatus  between  his  premises  and  his  conclusions. 
Leaving  out  the  words  "  compact"  and  "accession,"  which 
are  not  constitutional  modes  of  expression,  and  stating 
the  matter  precisely  as  the  truth  is,  his  first  resojution 
would  have  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  several  States 
ratified  this  constitution  or  form  of  government.  These 
are  the  very  words  of  South  Carolina  herself  in  her  own 
act  of  ratification.  Let,  then,  his  first  resolution  tell  the 
exact  truth;  let  it  state  the  fact  precisely  as  it  exists;  let  it 
say  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  ratified  a  consti- 
tution, or  form  of  government;  and  then,  sir,  what  will  be- 
come of  bis  inference  in  his  second  resolution,  which  is 
in  these  woitis,  viz:  "  That,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  com- 
pact among  sovereign  parties,  each  has  aii  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infiraction  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress'"  It  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  sir?  that 
this  conclusion  requires  for  its  support  quite  other  premi- 
ses; it  requires  premises  which  speak  of  accession  and  of 
compact  between  sovereign  powers,  and,  without  such 
premises,  it  is  altogetiier  unmeaning. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state 
what  the  people  did  in  forming  this  constitution,  and  then 
state  what  they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they 
then  did,  he  will  unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution. 
Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so.  He  must  state,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  adopted  and 
ratified  this  constitution,  or  form  of  government;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  -he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to  un- 
do this;  tnat  is  to  say,  that  they  have  aright  to  discard  the 
form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to 
break  up  the  constitution  which  they  have  ratified.  Now, 
sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying  that  they  have 
a  right  to  make  a  revolution.  To  reject  an  established 
Government,  to  break  up  a  political  constitution,  is  revo- 
lution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what  was 
done  by  the  people  in  establishing  the  present  constitu- 
tion, auid  then  state,  accurately,  what  the  people,  or  any 
part  of  them,  must  now  do  to  get  rid  of  its  obligations, 
without  stating  an  undeniable  case  of  the  overthrow  of 
€!rovernment.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  people  may,  ir 
they  choose,  overthrow  the  Government.  But,  then,  that 
is-  revolution.  The  doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that 
by  nuIHficatioii  or  secession  the  obligations  and  authority 
of  the  Government  may  be  set  aside  or  rejected  without 
revolution.  But  that  is  what  I  deny;  and  what  I  say  is, 
4^t  no  man  can  state  the  case  with  historical  accuracy, 
and  in  constitutional  language,  without  showing  that  the 
honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted  in  his  conclusion, 
is  a  revolutionary  right  merely;  that  it  does  not  and  can- 
not exist  under  the  constitution,  or  agreeably  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  can  conte  into  existence  only  when  the  constitu- 
tion is  overthrown.  .  This  is  the  reason,  sir,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  abandon  theuse  of  constitutional  language 


plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of  assumptions.  This  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new  names  to  things:  to 
speak  of  the  constitution  not  as  a  constitution,  but  as  a 
compact;  and  of  the  ratifications  by  the  people  not  as  rati- 
fications, but  as  acts  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  re- 
cord. In  the  discussion  of  a  constitutional  question,  I  in- 
tend to  impose  upon  him  the  restraints  of  constitutional 
language.  The  people  have  ordained  a  ccmstitution;  can 
they  reject  it  without  revolution?  They  have  established 
a  form  of  government;  can  they  overthrow  it  without 
revolution^    These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  incjuire  further  into 
the  extent  of  the  propositions  contained  m  the  resolutions, 
and  their  necessary  consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  es- 
sential difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and 
a  league.  They  all  equally  rest  on  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  sovereign  party.  A  league,  or  confederacy,  is  but  a 
subnsting  or  continuing  treaty. 

.  The  gentleman's  resolutions,  then,  affirm,  in  eflTect, 
that  these  twenty-four  United  States  are  held  together  only 
by  a  subsisting  treaty,  resting  for  its  fulfilment  and  con- 
tinuance on  no  inherent  power  of  its  own,  but  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  each  State;  or,  in  other  words,  that  our 
Union  is  but  a  league;  and,  as  a  consequence  from  this' 
proportion,  the^  further  affirm  that,  as  sovereigns  are  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  power,  the  States  must  decide,  each 
for  itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  league;  and  if 
such  violation  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  each  may 
adopt  any  mode  or  measure  of  redress  which  it  shall  think 
proper. 

Other  consequences  naturally  follow,  too,  from  the  main 
piioposition.  If  a  league  between  sovereign  powers  have 
no  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  contain 
nothing  making  it  perpetual,  it  subsists  only  during  the 
gfood  pleasure  of  the  parties,  although  no  violation  be  com- 
plained of  If,  in  the  opinion  of  either  party,  it  be  vio- 
lated, such  party  may  say  that  he  will  no  longer  fulfil  its 
obligations  on  his  part,  but  will  consider  the  whole  league 
or  compact  at  an  end,  although  it  mig^t  be  one  of  its  stip- 
ulations that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1798,  declared  null 
and  void  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  though  it  professed  to  be  a  perpetual  alliance. 
If  the  violation  of  the  league  be  accompanied  with  se- 
rious injuries,  the  suffering  party,  being  sole  judge  of  his 
own  mode  and  measure  of  redress,  has  a  right  to  indem- 
nify himself  by  reprisals  on  the  offending  members  of  the 
league;  and  reprisals,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  re- 
quire it,  may  oe  followed  by  direct,  avowed,  and  public 
war. 

■  The  necessary  import  of  the  resolutions,  therefore,  is^ 
that  the  United  States  are  connected  only  by  a  league; 
that  it  is  in  the  good  pleasure  of  every  State  to  decide  how 
long  she  will  dhoose  to  remun  a  member  of  this  league; 
that  any  State  may  determine  the  extent  of  her  own  obli- 
gations under  it,  and  accept  or  reject  what  shall  be  decid- 
ed by  the  whole;  that  she  may  also  determine  whether 
her  rights  have  been  violated,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  her,  and  what  mode  and  measure  of  redress 
her  wrongs  may  make  it  fit  and  expedient  for  her  to  adopt. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  any  State  may  secede  at 
pleasure;  that  any  State  may  resist  a  law  which  she  her- 
self may  choose  to  say  exceeds  the  power  of  Congress;  and 
that,  as  a  sovereign  power,  she  may  redress  her  own  griev- 
ances by  her  own  arm,  at  her  own  discretion;  she  may  make 
reprisals;  she  may  cruise  against  the  property  of  other 
members  of  the  league;  she  may  authorize  captures,  and 
make  open  war. 

If,  sir,  this  be  our  political  condition,  it  is  time  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  understood  it.    Let  us  look  for 
for  a  new' vocabulary,  and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  a  moment  to  the  practical  conseqaences  of  these  opinions. 
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One  State,  holding  an  embargo  lav  unconstitutional,  may 
declare  her  opinion,  and  withdraw  from  the  Union.  She 
secedes.  Another,  forming  and  expressing  the  same  judg- 
ment on  a  law  laying  duties  on  imports,  may  withdraw  al- 
so. She  secedes.  And  as,  in  her  opinion,  money  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  her  citizens  illegally,  un- 
der pretence  of  this  law,  and  as  she  has  power  to  redress 
their  wrongs,  she  may  demand  satisfaction f  and,  if  refus- 
ed, she  may  take  it  with  a  strong  hand.  The  gentleman 
has  himself  pronounced  the  collection  of  duties,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  to  be  nothing  but  robbery.  Robbers,  of 
course,  may  be'rightfuUy  dispossessed  of  the  fruits  of  Uieir 
flagitious  crimes;  and,  therefore,  reprisals,  impositions  on 
the  commerce  of  other  States,  foreign  alliances  against 
them,  or  open  war,  ;ire  all  modes  of  redress  justly  open 
to  the  discretion  and  choice  of  South  Carolina;  for  she  is 
to  judge  of  her  own  rights,  and  to  seek  satisfaction  for  her 
own  wrongs,  in  her  own  way. 

But,  sir,  a  third  .State  is  of  opinion  not  only  that  these 
laws  of  impost  are  constitutional,  but  that  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass  and  to  maintain  such  laws;  and 
that,  by  omitting  to  pass  and  maintain  them,  its  constitu- 
tional obligations  would  be  grossly  disregarded.  She  re- 
linquished the  power  of  protection,  she  might  allege,  and 
allege  truly,  herself,  and  gave  it  up  to  Congress,  on  the 
laith  that  Congress  would  exercise  it.  If  Congress  now 
refuse  to  exercise  it.  Congress  does,  as  she  may  insist, 
break  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  thus  manifestly  vio- 
late the  constitution;  and  for  this  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, she  may  tlireaten  to  secede  also.  Virginia  may  se- 
cede, and  hold  the  fortresses  in  the  Chesapeake.  The 
Western  States  may  secede,  and  take  to  their  own  use  the 
public  lands.  Louisiana  may  secede,  if  she  choose,  form 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. If  one  State  may  secede,  ten  may  do  so — ^twenty  may 
do  so — twentjr-three  may  do  so.  Sir,  as  these  secesaons 
go  on,  one  after  another,  what  is  to  constitute  the  United 
States?  Whose  will  be  the  %rmy?  Whose  the  navy? 
Who  will  pay  the  debts?  Who  ful61  the  public  treaties? 
Who  perform  the  constitutional  guaranties?  Who  govern 
this  District  and  the  Territories?  Who  retain  the  public 
property  ? 

Mr.  President,  every  man  must  see  that  these  are  all 
questions  which  can  arise  only  aflera  revolution.  They  pre- 
suppose the  breaking  up  of  the  Government.  While  the 
constitution  lasts,  thev  are  repressed;  they  spring  up  to  an- 
noy and  startle  us  only  from  its  grave. 

The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  events  which  must 
be  preceded  by  its  own  destruction.  Secession,  there- 
fore, since  it  must  bring  these  consequences  with  it,  is  re- 
volutionary. And  nullification  is  equally  revolutionary. 
What  is  revolution?  Why,  sir,  that  is  revolution  which 
overturns,  or  controls,  or  successfully  resists  tlie  existing 
public  authority;  that  which  arrests  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power;  that  which  introduces  a  new  paramount 
authority  into  the  rule  of  the  State.  Now,  sir,  this  is  the 
precise  object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to  supersede 
the  supreme  legislative  authority.  It  arrests  the  arm  of 
the  Executive  Magistrate.  It  interrupU  the  exercise  of 
the  accustomed  iudicial  power.  Under  the  name  of  an 
ordinance,  it  declares  null  and  void,  within  the  State,  all 
the  revenue  laws  of  t|ie  United^States.  Is  not  this  revo- 
lutionary? Sir,  so  soon  as  this  ordinance  shall  be  carried 
into  effect,  a  revolution  will  have  commenced  in  South 
Carolina.  She  will  have  thrown  oflT  the  authority  to  which 
her  citizens  have  heretofore  been  subject.  She  will  have 
declared  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  will  to  be  above 
the  laws,  and  above  the  power  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  their  administration.  If  she  makes  good  these  de- 
clarations, she  is  revolutionized.  As  to  her,  it  is  as  distinct- 
ly a  change  of  the  supreme  power  as  the  American  revo- 
lution of  1776.  That  revolution  did  not  subvert  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  forms.    It  did  not  subvert  local  laws  and 


municipal  administrations.  It  only  threw  off  the  dominion 
of  a  power  claiming  to  be  superior,  and  to  have  a  right,  in 
many  important  respects,  to  exercise  legislative  authority. 
Thinking  this  authority  to  have  been  usurped  or  abused, 
the  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  bade  it  de- 
fiance, and  freed  themselves  from  it  by  means  of  a  revolu- 
tion. But  that  revolution  left  them  with  their  own  muni- 
cipal laws  still,  and  the  forms  of  local  government  If 
Carolina  now  shall  effectuslly  resist  the  laws  of  Congress, 
if  she  shall  be  her  own  judge,  take  her  remedy  into  her 
own  hands,  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  when  she  pleases, 
and  disobey  them  when  she  pleases,  she  will  relieve  her- 
self from  a  paramount  power  as  distinctly  as  did  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  1776.  In  other  words,  she  will  achieve, 
as  to  herself,  a  revolution. 

But,  sir,  while  practical  nullification  in  South  Carolina 
would  be,  as  to  herself,  actual  and  distinct  revolution,  its 
necessary  tendency  must  also  be  to  spread  revolution, 
and  to  break  up  the  constitution,  as  to  all  the  other 
States.  It  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vital  principle  of 
the  whole  Union.  To  allow.  State  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  Congress  to  be  rightful  and  proper,  to  admit  nullifi- 
cation in  some  States,  and  yet  not  expect  to  see  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  entire  Government,  appears  to  me  the 
wildest  illusion  and  the  most  extravagant  folly.  Tlie 
gentleman  seems  not  conscious  of  the  direction  or  the  ra^ 
pidity  of  his  own  course.  The  current  of  his  opinions 
sweeps  him  along,  he  knows  not  whither.  To  begin 
with  nullification,  with  the  avowed  intent,  nevertheless, 
not  to  proceed  to  secession,  dismemberment,  and  general 
revolution,  is  as  if  one  were  to  take  the  plunge  of  Niagara, 
and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half-way  down.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the.other,  the  rash  adventurer  must  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dark  abyss  below,  were  it  not  that  that 
abyss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 

Nullification,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power  of  the 
law,  absolves  citizens  from  their  duty,  subverts  the  foun- 
dation both  of  protection  and  obedience,  dispenses  with 
oaths  and  obligations  of  allegiance,  and  elevates  another 
authority  to  supreme  command.     Is  not  tliis  revolution? 
And  it  raises  to  supreme  command  four-and-twenty  dis- 
tflict  powers,  each  professing  to  be  under  a  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  yet  each  setting  its  laws  at  defiance  at  plea- 
sure.   Is  not  this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution^     Sir, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  whole  country.    If  it  cannot  stand 
altogether,  it  cannot  stand  in  parts;  and,  if  the  laws  can- 
not be  executed  every  where,  they  cannot  long  be  ex- 
ecuted any  where.      The  gentleman  ver}'  well  knows 
that  all  duties  and  imposts  must  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country.     He  knows  that  we  cannot  have  one  rule 
or  one  law  for  South  Carolina,  and  another  for  other 
States.  He  must  see,  therefore,  and  does  see — every  man 
sees — that  the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  or  their  execution  in  Caro- 
lina as  well  as  elsewhere.     And  this  repeal  is  demanded, 
because  a  single  State  interposes  her  veto,  and  threatens 
resistance!     The  result  of  the  gentleman's  opinions,  or 
rather  the  very  text  of  his  doctrine,  is,  tliat  no  act  of 
Congress  can  bind  all  the  States,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  is  not  admitted  by  all;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no 
single  State  is  bound,  against  itfi  own  dissent,  by  a  law  of 
imposts.     This  was  precisely  the  evil  experienced  under 
the  old  confederation,  and  for  remedy  or  which  this  con* 
stitution  was  adopted.    The  leading  object  in  establish- 
ing this  Government,  an  object  forced  on  the  country  b^ 
the  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  absolute  necesat3r  of 
the  law,  was  to  give  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  collect 
imposts  without  the  consent  of  particular  States.     Xhe 
revolutionary  debt  remained  unpaid;  the  national  tresi- 
sury  was  bankrupt;   the  country  was  destitute  of  cre- 
dit; Congress  issued  its  requisitions  on  the  States,  sh.nd. 
the  States  neglected  them;  there  was  no  power     of 
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coercion  but  war;  Cong^ress  could  not  lay  imposts,  or 
other  taxes,  by  its  own  authority;  the  whole  General 
GoTcmment,  therefore,  was  little  more  than  a  name. 
The  articles  of  confederation,  as  to  purposes  of  revenue 
and  finance,  were  nearly  a  dead  letter.  The  country 
sought  to  escape  from  this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and 
disgraceful,  by  constituting  a  Government  which  should 
have  power  of  itself  to  lay  duties  and  taxes,  and  to  pay 
the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare; 
and  to  lay  these  duties  and  taxes  in  all  the  States,  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  State  Governments.  This  was 
the  very  power  on  which  the  new  constitution  was  to  de- 
pend for  all  its  ability  to  do  good;  and,  without  it,  it  can 
be  no  Government,  now  or  at  any  time.  Yet,  sir,  it  is 
precisely  against  this  power,  so  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  very  being  of  the  Government,  that  South  Carolfna 
directs  her  ordinance.  She  attacks  the  Government  in 
its  authority  to  f^ise  revenue,  the  very  mainspring  of  the 
whole  system;  and,  if  she  succeed,  every  movement  of 
that  system  must  inevitably  cease.  It  is  of  no  avail  that 
she  declares  that  she  does  not  resist  the  law  as  a  revenue 
Uw,  but  as  a  law  for  protecting  manufactures.  It  is  a 
revenue  law;  it  is  the  very  law  by  force  of  which  the  re- 
venue is  collected;  if  it  be  arrested  in  any  State,  the  re- 
venue ceases  in  that  State;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  sole 
reliance  of  the  Government  for  the  means  of  maintaining 
itself  and  performing  its  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  alleged  right  of  a  State  to  decide 
constitutional  questions  for  herself  necessarily  leads  to 
force,  because  other  States  must  have  the  same  right, 
and  because  different  States 'will  decide  differently;  and, 
when  these  questions  arise  between  States,  if  there  be  no 
superior  power,  they  can  be  decided  only  by  the  law  of 
force.     On  entering  into  the  Union,  the  people  of  each 
State  gave  up  a  part  of  their  own  power  to  make  laws 
for  themselves,  in  consideration  tliat,  as  to  common  ob- 
jects, they  should  have  a  part  in  making  laws  for  other 
States.     In  other  words,   the  people  of  all  tlie  States 
agreed  to  create  a  common  Government,  to  be  conducted 
by  common  councils.     Pennsylvania,  for  example,  yield- 
ed the  right  of  laying  imposts  in  her  own  ports,  in  consi- 
deration that  the  new  Gbvernment,  in  which  she  was  to 
have  a  share,  should  possess  the  power  of  laying  imposts 
in  all  the  States.     If  South  Carolina  now  refuses  to  sub- 
mit to  this  power,  she  breaks  the  condition  on  which 
other  States  entered  into  the  Union.     She  partakes  of 
the  common  count;iIs,  and  therein  assists  to  bmd  others, 
while  she  refuses  to  be  bound  herself.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  case  whether  she  does  all  this  without  rea- 
son or  pretext,  or  lirhether  she  'sets  up  a  reason  that,  in 
her  jadgment,  the  ^cts .  complained  of  are  unconstitu- 
tional.    In  the  judgment  of  other  States,  they  are  not  so. 
It  ifl  nothing  to  them  that  she  offers  some  reason  or  some 
apology  for  her  conduct,  if  it  be  one  which  they  do  not 
admit.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  State  will  violate 
her  duty  without  some  plausible  pretext.     That  would 
be  too  rash  a  defiance  ot  the  opinion  of  mankind.     But, 
if  it  be  a  pretext  which  lies  in  her  own  breast — if  it  be  no 
more  than  an  opinion  which  she  says  she  has  formed — how 
can  other  States  be  satisfied  with  this?    How  can  they 
allow  her  to  be  judge  of  her  own  obligations?    Or,  if  she 
may  judge  of  her  obligations,  may  they  not  judge  of  their 
rights  also?    May  not  the  twenty-three  entertain  an  opin- 
ion as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth?    And,  if  it  be  their 
rig-ht,  in  their  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  cpmmon 
council,  to  enforce  the  law  against  her,  how  is  she  to  say 
that  her  right  and  her  opinion  are  to  be  every  thing,  and 
their  right  and  their  opinion  nothing? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  constitution  as 
the  text,  an4  then  to  biy  down,  in  its  margin,  the  contra- 
dictory commentaries  which  have  been,  and  which  may 
be  maLcIe  by  different  States,  the  whole  page  would  be  a 
polyglot  indeed.    It  would  speak  with  as  many  tongues 
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as  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  dialects  as  much  confus- 
ed, and  mutually  as  unintellig^ible.  The  very  instance 
now  before  us  presents  a  practical  illustration.  The  law 
of  the  last  session  is  declared  unconstitutional  in  South 
Carolina,  and  obedience  to  it  is  refused.  In  other  States 
it  is  admitted  to  be  strictly  constitutional.  You  walk 
over  the  limits  of  its  authority,  therefore,  when  vou  pass 
the  State  line.  On  one  side  it  is  law;  on  the  other  side, 
a  nullity;  and  yet  it  is  passed  by  a  common  Government, 
having  the  same  authority  in  all  the  States. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  doctrine.     Begin- 
ning with  the  original  error,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  nothing  but  a  compact  between  sovereign 
States;  asserting,  in  the  next  step,  that  each  State  has  a 
right  to  be  its  own  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  bb- 
li^tions,  and,  consequently,  of  the  constitutionality  oflaws 
of  Congress;  and,  in  the  next,  that  it  may  oppose  what- 
ever it  sees  fit  to  declare  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  de- 
cides for  itself  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,  the 
argument  arrives  at  once  at  the  conclusion  that  what  a 
State  dissenU  from,  it  may  nullify;  what  it  opposes,  it 
may  oppose  by  force;  what  it  decides  for  itself,  it  may 
execute  by  its  own  power;  and  that,  in  short,  it  is.  Itself, 
supreme  over  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  supreme 
over  the  decisions  of  the  national  judicature;  supreme 
over  tlie  constitution  of  the  country,  supreme  over  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     However  it  seeks  to  protect 
itself  against  these  plain  inferences,  by  saying  that  an  un- 
constitutional law  is  no  law,  and  that  it  only  opposes  such 
laws  as  are  unconstitutional,  yet  this  does  not,   in  the 
slightest  degree,  vary  the  result;  since  it  insists  on  de- 
ciding this  question  for  itself;  and,  in  6pposition  to  reason 
and  argument,  in  opposition  to  practice  and  experience, 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  ot  others,  having  an  equal 
right  to  judge,  it  says,  only,  <*  Such  is  my  opmion,  and 
my  opinion  shall  be  mv  law,  and  I  will  support  it  by  my 
own  strong  hand.     I  denounce  the  law;  I  declare  it  un- 
constitutional; that  is  enough;  it  shall  not  be. executed. 
Men  in  arms  are  ready  to  resist  its  execution.     An  at- 
tempt to  enfbrce  it  shall  cover  the  land  with  blood.   Else- 
where, it  may  be  binding;  but  here,  it  is  trampled  under 
foot." 

This,  sir,  is  practical  nullification. 

And  now,  sir,  against  all  these  theories  and  opinions, 
I  maintain — 

1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the  people  of 
the  several  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities;  but  a  Gov- 
ernment proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  ]>eople, 
and  creating  direct  relations  between  itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these 
relations;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revolutioni 
and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  se- 
cession without  revolution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  acts  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capa- 
ble of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  ecjuity, 
Congress  must  judge  of,  and  finally  interpret,  this  su- 
preme law,  so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  le- 
gislation; and,  in  cases  capable  of  assuming,  and  actually 
assuming,  the  character  of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  the  final  interpreter. 

4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within 
her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law 
is  unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  pow- 
ers of  the  General  Government,  and  on  the  ec^ual  rights 
of  other  States;  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
proceeding  essentially  revolutionary  in  its  character  and 
tendency. 

Whether  the  constitution  be  a  compact  between  States 
in  their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
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mainly  argued  from  what  is  contained  in  the  instrument 
itself.    We  all  agree  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  has 
been,  in  some  way,  clothed  with  power.   We  all  admit  that 
it  speaks  with  authority.    The  first  question  then  is,  what 
does  it  say  of  itself?    What  does  it  purport  to  be?    Does 
it  style  itself  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact  between 
sovereign  States?    It  is  to  be  remembered,  sir,  that  the 
constitution  began  to  speak  only  after  its  adoption.  Until  it 
was  ratified  by  nine  States,  it  was  but  a  proposal,  the  mere 
draught  of  an  instrument.   It  was  like  a  deed,  drawn,  but 
not  executed.     The  convention  had  framed  it;  sent  it  to 
Congress,  then  sitting  under  the  confederation;  Congress 
had  transmitted  it  to  the  State  Legislatures;  and  by  these 
last  it  was  laid  before  conventions  of  the  people  in  the 
several  States.     All  this  while  it  was  inoperative  paper. 
It  had  received  no  stamp  of  authority,  no  sanction;  it 
spoke  no  language.    But  when  ratified  by  the  people  in 
tneir  respective  conventions,  then  it  had  a  voice,  and 
spoke  authentically,     ^very  word  in  it  had  then  received 
the  sanction  of  the  popular  will,  and  was  to  be  received 
as  the  expression  of  that  will.     What  the  constitution 
says  of  itself,  therefore,  is  as  conclusive  as  what  it  says 
on  any  other  point.     Does  it  call  itself  a  compact?    Cer- 
tainly not.  It  uses  the  word  <*  compact"  but  once,  and  that 
is  when  it  declares  that  the  States  shall  enter  into  no  com- 
pact.    Does  it  call  itself  a  league,  a  confederacy,  a  sub- 
sisting treaty  between  the  States?    Certainly  not.    There 
is  not  a  particle  of  such  language  in  all  its  pages.     But  it 
declares   itself  a  constitution i    What  is  a  constitution? 
Certainly  not  a  league,  compact,  or  confederacy,  but  a 
fundamental  law.     That  fundamental  regulation  which 
determines  the  manner  in  which  the  public  authority  is  to 
be  executed,  is  what  forms  the  constitution  of  a  State. 
Those  primary  rules  which  concern  the  body  itself,  and 
the  very  being  of  the  political  society,  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  manner  in  which  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised; all,  in  a  word,  which  form  together  the  constitution 
of  a  Stale — these  are  the  fundamental  laws.     This,  sir,  is 
the  language  of  the  public  writers.     But  do  we  need  to 
be  informed,  in  this  country,  what  a  constitution  is?    Is 
it  not  an  idea  perfectly  familiar,  definite,  and  well  settled? 
We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
constitution  of  one  of  the  States;  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  St'ites  speaks  of  itself  as  being  an  instrument 
of  the  same  nature.     It  says,  this  constitution  shall  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  any  State  constitution  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too, 
in  plain  contradistinction  from  a  confederation;  for  it  says 
that  all  debts  contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  as  valid  under  this 
constitution  as  under  the  confederation.      It  does  not  say 
as  valid  under  this  compact,  or  this  league,  or  this  con- 
federation, as  under  the  former  confederation;  but  as 
valid  under  this  constitution. 

This,  then,  sir,  is  declared  to  be  a  constitution.  A  con- 
stitution is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State;  and  this  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the 
people  had  said,  *<we  prescribe  this  fundamental  law," 
or  "this  supreme  law;"  for  they  do  say  that  they  estab- 
lish this  constitution,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  supreme 
law.  They  say  that  they  ordain  and  establish  it.  Now, 
sir,  what  is  the  common  application  of  these  words?  We 
do  not  speak  of  ordaining  leagues  and  compacts.  If  this 
was  intended  to  be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  States 
to  be  parties  to  it,  why  was  it  not  so  said?  Why  is  there 
found  no  one  expression  in  the  whole  instrument  indicat- 
ing such  intent?  The  old  confederation  was  expressly 
called  a  league ;  and  into  this  league  it  was  declared  that 
the  States,  as  States,  severally  entered.  Why  was*  not 
similar  language  used  in  the  constitution,  if  a  similar  in- 
tention had  existed?  Why  was  it  not  said,  "  the  States 
enter  into  this  new  league,"  «•  the  States  form  this  new 


pact?"  Or,  why  was  it  not  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  acceded  to  this  compact  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ties? What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  constitution  rejected  expressions  appropriate 
to  their  own  meaning,  and  adopted  others  wholly  at  war 
with  that  meaning? 

Again,  sir,  the  constitution  speaks  of  that  political  s}'fr- 
tem  which  it  established  as  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  Is  it  not  doing  strange  violence  to  lan- 
guage to  call  a  league  or  a  compact  between  sovereign 
Powers  a  Government?  The  Government  of  a  State  is 
Ihat  organization  in  which  the  political  power  resides.  It 
!S  the  political  being,  created  by  the  constitution  or  fun- 
damental law.  The  broad  and  clear  diiference  between 
a  Government  and  a  league  or  compact  is,  that  a  Gov- 
ernment is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  ofvits  own;  and  it 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  to  execute  its  own  pur- 
poses. Every  compact  looks  to  some  power  to  enforce 
its  stipulations.  Even  in  a  compact  between  sovereign 
communities,  there  always  exists  this  ultimate  reference 
to  a  power  to  insure. its  execution;  although,  in  such  case, 
this  power  is  but  the  force  of  one  pai*ty  against  the  force 
of  another;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  or  war.  But  a  Gov- 
ernment executes  its  decisions  by  its  T)wn  supreme  au- 
thority. Its  use  of  force,  in  compelling  obedience  to  its 
own  enactments,  is  not  .war.  It  contemplates  no  opposing- 
party  having  a  right  of  resistance.  It  rests  on  its  own 
power  to  enforce  its  own  will;  and  when  it- ceases  to  pos- 
sess this  power,  it  is  no  longer  a  Government. 

Mr.  President,  1  concur  so  generally  in  the  very  able 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  near  me,  [Mr. 
RiVKs,]  that  it  is  not  without  diffidence  and  regret  that   I 
venture  to  differ  with  him  on  any  point.     His  opinions, 
sir,  are  redolent  of  the  doctrines  ot  a  very  distinguished 
school,  for  which  I  have  the  highest  regn^rd,  of  whose 
doctrines  I  can  say,  what  I  also  can  say  of  Uie  gentleman's 
speech,  that,  while  1  concur  iiT  the  results,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  hesitate  about  some  of  the  premises.     I  do 
not  agree  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  the 
States  hi  their  sovereign  capacities.     1  do  not  agree  that, 
in  strictness  of  language,  it  is  a  compact  at  all.     But  I  do 
agree  that   it  is  founded  cm  consent,  or  agreement,   or 
on  compact,  if  the  gentleman  prefers  that  word,  and 
means  no  more  by  it  than  voluntary  consent  or  agreement. 
The  constitution,  sir,  is  not  a  contract,  but  the  result  uf  a 
contract;  meaning,  by  contract,  no   more  than  assent. 
Founded  on  consent,  it  is  a  Government  proper.     Adopt- 
ed by  the  agreement  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  adopted,  it  has  become  a  constitution.     The  people 
have  agreed  to  make  a  constitution;  but  when  made,  that 
constitution  becomes  what  its  name  imports.     It  is  no 
longer  a  mere  agreement.  Our  laws,  sir,  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  agreement,  or  consent,  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.     We  say,  habitually,  that  one  House  pro- 
poses a  bill,  and  the  other  agrees  to  it;  but  the  result  of 
this  agreement  is  not  a  compact,  but  a  law.     The  law, 
the  statute,  is  not  the  agreement,  but  something  created 
by  the  agreement;  and  something  which,  when  created, 
has  a  new  character,  and  acts  by  its  own  authority.     So, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  founded  in  or  on 
the  consent  of  the  people,  mny  be  said  to  rest  on  compact 
or  consent;  but  it  is  itself  not  the  compact,  but  its  result. 
When  a  people  agree  to  erect  a  Government,  and  actually- 
erect  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  agreement  is  at  an  end. 
The  compact  is  executed,  and  the  end  designed  by  it  at^ 
tained.     Henceforth,  the  fruit  of  the  agreement  exists, 
but  the  agreement  itself  is  merged  in  its  own  accomplish  > 
ment;  since  there  can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agree* 
ment,  or  compact,  to  form  a  constitution  or  Government, 
af\er  that  constitution  or  Government  has  been  actuallx' 
formed  and  established. 


confederation,"  or  ••the  States  agree  to  this  new  com- 1     It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  plainest  ac- 
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count  of  the  cstablUbmeDt  of  this  Government  presents 
the  most  just  and  philosophical  view  of  its  foundation* 
The  people  of  the  several  States  had  their  separate  State 
Governments;  and  between  the  States  there  also  existed 
a  confederation.  With  this  condition  of  things  tLe  peo- 
ple were  not  satisfied,  as  the  confederation  had  been  found 
not  to  fulfil  its  intended  objects.  It  was  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  erect  a  new  common  Government,  which  should 
possess  certain  definite  powers,  such  as  regarded  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  all  the  States;  and  to  be 
formed  upon  the  genertu  model  of  American  constitutions. 
This  proposal  was  assented  to,  and  an  instrument  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  their 
consideration.  They  approved  it,  and  agreed  to  adopt  it 
as  a  constitution.  They  executed  that  agreement,  thev 
adopted  the  constitution,  as  a  constitution;  and hencefortn 
it  must  stand  as  a  constitution  until  it  shall  be  altogether 
destroyed.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  truth  of  the  whole 
matter?  and  is  not  all  that  we  have  heard  of  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  States  the  mere  eflfect  of  a  theoretical 
and  artificial  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject?  a  mode 
of  reasoning  which  disregards  plain  facts  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis? 

ifr.  President,  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  or  sovereign 
power,  has  been  extensively  discussed  by  gentlemen  on 
this  occasion,  as  it  generally  is  when  the  origin  of  our 
Government  is  debated.  But  I  confess  myself  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  arguments  and  illustrations  drawn  from  that 
topic.  The  sovereignty  of  Government  is  an  idea  be- 
longing to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  such  thing 
is  known  in  North  America.  Our  Governments  are  au 
limited.  In  Europe  sovereignty  is  of  feudal  origin,  and 
imports  no  more  than  the  state  of  the  sovereign.  It  com- 
prises his  rights,  duties,  exemptions,  prerogatives,  and 
powers.  But,  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people. 
They,  alone,  are  sovereign;  and  they  erect  what  Govern- 
ments they  please,  and  confer  on  them  such  powers  as 
they  please.  None  of  these  Governments  are  sovereign, 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all  being  restrained 
by  written  constitutions.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  only  perplex  ourselves  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  relations  existing  between  the  General  Government 
and  the  several  State  Governments,  according  to  those 
ideas  of  sovereignty  which  prevail  under  systems  essen- 
tially different  from  our  own. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  constitution  itself:  let  me  in- 
quire what  it  relies  upon  for  its  own  continuance  and  sup- 
port? I  hear  it  often  suggested  that  the  States,  by  re- 
fusing to  appoint  Senators  and  Electors,  might  bring  this 
Government  to  an  end.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  State  Governments  themselves. 
Suppose  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  having  the  power  to 
appoint  the  Governor  and  the  judges,  should  omit  that 
duty;  would  not  the  State  Government  remsun  unorganiz- 
ed? No  doubt,  all  elective  Governments  may  be  broken 
up  by  a  general  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
trusted with  political  powers,  of  their  appropriate  duties. 
But  one  popular  Government  has,  in  this  respect,  as 
much  security  as  another.  The  maintenance  of  this  con- 
stitution does  riot  depend  on  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
States,  as  States,  to  support  il;  and  this  again  shows  that  it 
is  not  a  league.  It  relies  on  individual  duty  and  obligation . 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  direct  re- 
lations between  this  Government  and  individuals.  This 
Government  may  punish  individuals  for  treason,  and  all 
other  crimes  in  the  code,  when  committed  a^inst  the 
United  States.  It  has  power,  also,  to  tax  individuals,  in 
any  mode,  and  to  any  extent;  and  it  possesses  the  further 
power  of  demanding  from  individuals  military  service. 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  clearly  distinguish  a  Gov- 
ernment from  a  confederation  of  States,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  these  powers.  No  closer  relations  can  exist  be- 
tween nidividuals  and  any  Government. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  owes  high  and 
solemn  duties  to  every  citizen  of  th#  country.  It  is  bound 
to  protect  him  in  his  most  important  rights  and  interests. 
It  makes  war  for  his  protection,  and  no  other  Government 
in  the  country  can  make  war.  It  noakes  peace  for  his 
protection,  and  no  other  Government  can  make  peace.  It 
maintains  armies  and  navies  for  his  defence  and  security, 
and  no  other  Government  is  allowed  to  maintain  them. 
He  goes  abroad  beneath  its  flag,  and  carries  over  all  the 
earth  a  national  character  imparted  to  him  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  which  no  other  Government  can  impart.  In 
whatever  relates  to  war, to  peace,  to  commerce,  ne  knows 
no  other  Government,  Alt  these,  sir,  are  connexions  as 
dear  and  as  sacred  as  can  bind  individuals  to  any  Gov- 
ernment on  earth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  compact  be- 
tween States,  but  a  Government  proper,  operating  di- 
rectly upon  individuals,  yielding  to  them  protection  on 
the  one  hand,  and  denumding  from  them  obedience  on 
the  other. 

There  is  no  lang^s|^e  in  the  whole  constitution  appli- 
cable to  a  confederation  of  States.  If  the  States  be 
parties,  as  States,  what  are  their  rights,  and  what  their 
respective  covenants  and  stipulations?  And  where  are 
their  rights,  covenants,  and  stipulations  expressed?  The 
States  engage  for  nothing,  they  promise  nothing.  In  the 
articles  of  confederation  they  did  make  promises,  and 
did  enter  into  engagements,  and  did  plight  the  faith  of 
each  State  for  their  fulfilment;  but  in  the  constitution 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the 
constitution  it  is  the  people  who  speak, and  not  the  States. 
The  people  ordain  the  constitution,  and  therein  address 
themselves  to  the  States,  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  in  the  lang^iage  of  injunction  and  prohibition. 
The  constitution  utters  its  behests  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  people,  and  it  exacts  not  from  Statep  anv 
plighted  public  fuith  to  maintain  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
makes  its  own  preservation  depend  on  individual  duty  and 
individual  obligation.  Sir,  the  States  cannot  omit  to  ap- 
point Senators  and  Electors.  It  is  not  a  matter  resting  in 
State  discretion  or  State  pleasure.  The  constitution  has 
taken  better  care  of  its  own  preservation.  It  lays  Its 
hand  on  individual  conscience  and  individual  duty.  It 
incapacitates  any  man  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
who  shall  not  first  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  From  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  oath  no  State'  power  can  discbarge  him.  All 
the  members  of  all  the  State  Le^slatures  are  as  reli- 
giously bound  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  to  support  their  own  State  constitu- 
tion. Nay,  sir,  they  are  as  solemnly  sworn  to  support  it, 
as  we  ourselves  are,  who  are  members  of  Congress. 

No  member  of  a  State  Legislature  can  refuse  to  proceed, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  elect  Senators  to  Congress  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident, any  mor^  than  the  members  can  refuse,  when  the 
appointed  day  arrives,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  other 
House  to  count  the  votes  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain 
who  are  chosen.  In  both  cases  the  duty  binds,  and  with 
equal  strength,  the  conscience  of  the  individual  member, 
and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by  an  oath  in  the  very  same  words. 
Let  it,  then,  never  be  said,  sir,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion with  the  States  whether  they  will  continue  the 
Government,  or  br^ak  it  up  by  refusing  to  ap]>oint  Senators 
and  elect  electors.  They  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 
The  members  of  the  Legislatures  cannot  avoid  doing 
either,  so  often  as  the  time  arrives,  without  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  duty  and  their  oaths;  such  a  violation  as  would 
break  up  any  other  Government. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  in  order  to  learn  its  true  character,  we  find  its 
great  apparent  purpose  to  be,  to  unite  the  people  of  all  the 
States  under  one  General  Goremment,  for  certain  definite 
objects;  and,  to  the  extent  of  this  union,  to'  restrain  the 
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separate  authorities  o(  the  States.  Congress  only  can  de- 
clare war;  therefore,  when  one  State  is  at  war  with  a  for- 
eign nation,  all  must  be  at  war.  The  President  and  the 
Senate  only  can  make  peace;  when  peace  is  made  for  one 
State,  therefore,  it  must  be  made  for  all. 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  preposterous  than 
that  any  State  should  have  power  to  nullify  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Government  respecting  peace  and^  war? 
When  war  is  declared  by  a  law  or  Congress,  can  a  single 
State  nullify  that  law,  and  remain  at  peace?  And  yet  ^e 
may  nullify  that  law  as  well  as  any  other.  Jf  the  President 
and  Senate  make  peace,  may  one  3tate,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinue the  war?  And  yet,  if  she  can  nullify  a  law,  she  may 
quite  atf  well  nullify  a  treaty.  ' 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  and  no  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment, no  subtlety  of  distinction,  can  evade  it,  that,  as  to 
certain  purposes,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  one 
people.  They  are  one  in  making  wsr,  and  one  in  making 
peace;  they  are  one  in  regulating  commerce,  and  one  in 
laying  duties  of  impost .  The  very  end  and  purpose  of  the 
constitution  was  to  make  them  one  people  in  these  parti- 
culars; and  it  has  eflTectually  accomplished  its  object.  All 
this  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  constitution  itself.  I 
have  already  said,  sir,  that  to  obtain  a  power  of  direct  le- 
gislation over  the  people,  especially  in  regard  to  imposts, 
was  always  prominent  as  a  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the 
confederation,  and  forming  a  new  constitution.  Among 
the  innumerable  proofs  of  this,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  convention,  ailow  me  to  refer  only  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  old  Congress,  JuUr,  1785. 

But,  mr,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution; let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  convention  itself;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  very  first  resolution  which  the  conven- 
tion adopted  was,  **  Thai  a  National  Government  ought  to 
be  established,  consisting  of  a  Supreme  Legislature,  Ju- 
diciaiy,  and  Executive." 

This,  itself,  conipleteljr  negatives  all  idea  of  league,  and 
compact,  and  confederation.  Terms  could  not  be  chosen 
more  fit  to  express  an  intention  to  establish  a  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  banish  forever  all  notion  of  a  compact  be- 
tween soverei^  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  30tb  of  May.  Afler- 
wardsthe  style  was  altered,  and,' instead  of  being  cidled  a 
National  Government,  it  wascaUed  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  substance  of  this  resolution  was  re- 
tained, and  was  at  the  bead  of  that  list  of  resolutions  which 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  committee  who  were  to  frame 
the  instrument. 

It  is  true  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  convention  who 
were  for  retaining  the  confederation,  and  amending  its  ar- 
ticles; but  the  majority  was  against  this,  and  was  fur  a  Na- 
tional Government.  Bfr.  Patterson's  propositions,  which 
were  for  continumg  the  articles  of  confederation  with  ad- 
ditional powers,  were  submitted  to  the  convention  on  the 
15th  of  June,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
And  the  resolutions  forming  the  basis  of  a  National  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  once  agreed  to  in  the  Commitee  of 
the  Whole,  and  reported,  were  recommitted  to  the  same 
committee,  on  the  same  day.  The  convention,  then  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  19th  of  June,  had  both 
these  plans  before  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  a  con- 
federacy, or  compact  between  States,  and  the  plan  of  a 
Nations!  Government.  Both  these  plans  were  considered 
»nd  debated,  and  the  conMnittee  reported,  "  That  they  do 
not  agree  to  the  proposition  oflTered  by  the  honorable  Mr. 
Patterson,  but  that  they  again  submit  Uie  resolutions  form- 
ifiAy  reportp4''*  Iff  wr,  any  historical  fact  in  the  world  be 
plain  and  undeniablei  it  ]§  that  the  convention  deliberated 
jm  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  confederation,  with 
^  amendments,  and  rejectedthat  scheme,  and  adopted 
soroi.  ^^a  National  Government,  with  a  Legislature,  an 
the  plan  o.  '  "*  JucUpUiy  of  its  own.  They  were  ask- 
Executive,  and  »»  *^i4f  tbey  rejected  the  proposition, 
ed  to  preserve  the  lea^     '  ^. '     • 


They  were  asked  to  continue  the  existing  compact  between 
States;  they  rejected  it.  Tbey  rejected  compact,  league, 
and  corrfederation,  and  set  themselves  about  framing  the 
constitution  of  a  National  Government;  and  they  accom- 
plished  what  they  undertook. 

If  men  will  open  tlieir  eyes  fairly  to  the  lights  of  histo- 
ry, it  is  impossible  to  be  deceived  on  this  point.,  I'he 
great  object  was  to  supersede  the  confederation  by  a  regu- 
lar Government;  because,  under  the  confederation,  Con~ 
gress  had  power  only  to  make  requisitions  on  States;  and 
if  States  declined  compliance,  as  they  did,  there  was  no 
remedy  but  war  against  such  delinquent  States.  It  would 
seem,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  in  1786  and 
1787,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  even  this  remedy  ought 
to  be  tried.  «« There  will  be  no  money  in  the  treasury,** 
said  he,  "till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth;"  and  he 
suggests  that  a  single  frigate  would  soon  levy  on  the  com- 
merce of  a  delinquent  State  the  deficiency  of  its  contri- 
bution. But  this  would  be  war;  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
confederacy  could  not  long  hold  together  which  should 
be  at  war  with  its  members.  The  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed to  avoid  this  necessity.  It  was  adopted  th^t  there  might 
be  a  Government  which  should  act  directly  on  individuals, 
without  borrowing  aid  from  the  State  Governments.  This 
»  clear  as  li^ht  itself  on  the  very  face  of  the  provtnons  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  whole  history  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Its  framers  gave  this  very  reason  for  their 
work  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  Allow  me  to  quote  but 
one  or  two  proofs  out  of  hundreds.  That  State,  so  small 
in  territory,  but  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent, 
Connecticut,  had  sent  to  the  genei-al  convention,  •among' 
other  members,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
The  constitution  having  been  fi-amed,  it  was  submitted  to 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  for  ratification 
on  the  part  of  that  State,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ells* 
worth  were  also  members  of  this  convention.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  debates,  being  called  on  to  explain  the 
reasons  which  led"  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  to  recom- 
mend such  a  constitution,  after  showing  the  insuffioiency 
of  the  existing  confederacy,  inasmuch  as  it  applied  to 
States,  as  States,  Mr.  Johnson  proceeded  to  say; 

"The  convention  saw  this  imperfection  in  attempting  to 
legislate  for  States  in  their  political  capacity;  that  the  co- 
ercion of  law  can  be  exercised  by  nothing  but  a  military- 
force.  They  have,  therefore,  gone  upon  entirely  new 
ground.  They  have  formed  one  new  nation  out  of  the 
individual  States.  The  constitution  vests  in  the  General 
Legislature  a  power  to  make  laws  in  matters  of  national 
concern;  to  appoint  judges  to  decide  upon  these  laws;  and 
to  appoint  omcers  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This 
excludes  the  idea  of  an  armed  force.  The  power  which 
is  to  enforce  these  laws  is  to  be  a  legal  power,  vested  in 
proper  magistrates.  The  force  which  is  to  be  employed 
is  the  energy  of  the  law;  and  this  force  is  to  operate  only 
upon  individuals  who  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Thii  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  constitution^  tliat  it  de- 
pends upon  the  mild  and  equal  energy  of  the  .magistracy 
for  the  execution  of  the  hkws." 

In  the  further  course  of  the  debate^  Mr.  EUswortb 
said — 

«•  In  republics,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the^ 
majority  govern,  and  that  tlie  minority  comply  with  the 
general  voice.  How  contrary,  then,  to^  republican  prin- 
ciples, how  humiliating,  is  our  preseiit  situation?  A  single 
State  can  rise  up  and  put  a  veto  upon  the  most  important 
public  measures.  We  have  seen  tliis  actually  take  pliir-c  ; 
a  single  State  has  controlled  the  general  voice  of  the 
Union;  a  minority,  a  very  small  minority,  has  governed 
us.  So  far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  republican 
principles,  that  it  is,  in  efiect,  the  worst  species  of  inon> 
archy. 

"  Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  coer- 
cive pHnciple.    No  man  pretends  the  contrary.     We  all 
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see  and  feel  this  necessity.  The  only  question  is,  shall  it 
be  a  coercion  of  law,  or  a  coercion  of  arms?  There  is 
no  other  possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out?  Where  will  they 
end?  A  necessary  consequence  of  their  principles  is  a 
war  of  the  States  one  against  another.  I  am  for  coer- 
cion by  law;  that  coercion  which  acts  only  upon  delin- 
quent individuals.  This  constitution  does  not  attempt  to 
coerce  sovereigpfi  bodies,  States,  in  their  political  capacity. 
No  coercion  b  applicable  to  such  bodies,  but  that  of  an 
armed  force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union  by  sending^  an  armed  force  against  a  delin- 
quent State,  it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad,  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty,  in  the  same  calamity.  But  Uiis  leg^l  co- 
ercion singles  out  the  guilty  individual,  and  punishes  him 
for  breaking  the  laws  of  the  Union." 

Indeed,  sir,  if  we  look  to  all  cotemporary  history,  tp 
the  writings  of  the  Federalist,  to  the  debates  in  the  con- 
ventions, to  the  publications  of  friends  and  foes,  they  all 
agree  that  a  change  had  been  made  from  a  confederacy  of 
States  to  a  different  system;  they  all  agree  that  the  con- 
vention had  formed  a  constitution  for  a  National  Govern- 
ment. With  this  result  some  were  satisfied,  and  some 
were  dissatisfied;  but  all  admitted  that  the  thing  had  been 
done.  In  none  of  these  various  productions  and  publica- 
tions did  any  one  intimate  that  the  new  constitution  was 
but  another  compact  between  States,  in  their  sovereign 
capacities.  I  do  not  find  such  an  opinion  advanced  in  a 
single  instance.  Every  where  the  people  were  told  that 
the  old  confederation  was  to  be  abandonedi  and  a  new 
system  to  be  tried;  that  a  proper  Government  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  founded  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  to 
hare  a  regular  organization  of  its  own.  Every  where 
the  people  were  told  that  it  was  to  be  a  Government  with 
direct  powers  to  make  laws  over  individuals,  and  to  lay 
taxes  and  imposts,  without  the  consent  of  the  States. 
Every  where  it  was  understood-  to  be  a  popular  constitu^ 
tion.  It  came  to  the  people  for  their  adoption,  and  was 
to  rest  on  the  same  deep  foundation  as  the  State  constitu- 
tions themselves.  Its  most  distinguished  advocates,  who 
had  been  themselves  members  of  the  convention,  declared 
that  the  very  object  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the 
people  was,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  a  mere  compact.  «  However  gross  a  heresy," 
say  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  « it  may  be  to  maintain 
that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke  that  com- 
pact, the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respectable  advocates. 
The  possibility  of  a  question  of  this  nature  proves  the 
necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated 
authority.  The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest 
on  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people." 

Such  is  the  language,  sir,  addressed  to  the  people, 
while  they  yet  had  the  constitution  under  consideration. 
The  powers  conferred  on  the  new  Government  were  per- 
fectly well  understood  to  be  conferred,  not  by  any  State, 
or  the  people  of  an^  State,  but  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Virginia  is  more  explicit,  perhaps,  in  this 
particular,  than  any  other  State.  Her  convention,  assem- 
bled to  ratify  the  constitution,  "  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
powers  granted  under  the  constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed 
by  them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
injury  or  oppression." 

Is  this  language  which  describes  the  formation  of  a 
compact  between  States,  or  language  describing  the  grant 
of  powers  to  a  new  Government,  by  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  SUtes? 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one  which 
speaks  of  the  constitution  as  a  compact  between  States. 
Xbose  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  express  the 
transaclion,  in  my  opinion,  with  sufiicient  accuracy.  They 


recognise  the  Divine  goodness  "in  affording  the  people 
of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an 
explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  assent- 
ing to  and  ratifying  a  new  constitution."  You  will  ob- 
serve, sir,  that  it  is  the  people,  and  not  the  States,  who 
have  entered  into  this  compact,  and  it  is  the  people  of  all 
the  United  States.  These  conventions,  by  this  form  of 
expression,  meant  merely  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  emoyed 
the  opportunity  of  estfiblishing  a  new  constitution,  found- 
ed in  the  consent  of  the  people.  This  consent  of  the 
people  has  been  called  by  European  writers  <'the  social 
compact;"  and,  in  conformity  to  this  common  mode  of 
expression,  these  conventions  speak  of  that  assent,  on 
which  the  new  constitution  was  to  rest,  as  an  explicit  and 
solemn  compact,  not  which  the  States  had  entered  into 
with  each  other,  but  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  entered  into. 

Finally,  sir,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the 
constitution  itself?  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  These 
words  must  cease  to  be  part  of  the  constitution,  they  must 
be  obliterated  from  the  parchment  on  which  they  are 
written,  before  any  human  ingenuity  or  human  argument 
can  remove  the  popular  basis  on  which  that  constitution 
rests,  and  turn  the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  be- 
tween sovereippn  States. 

The  secono  proposition,  sir,  which  I  propose  to  main- 
tain, is,  that  no  State  authority  can  dissolve  the  relatioi\s 
subsisting  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  individuals;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  these  relations 
but  revolution;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  secession  without  revolution.  All  this  follows,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  as  a  just  consequence,  if  it  be  first  proved 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  Government 
proper,  owing  protection  to  individuals,  and  entitled  to 
their  obedience, 

The  people,  sir,  in  every  State,  live  under  two  Gov- 
ernments. Thevowe  obedience  to  both,  lliese  Gov- 
ernments, though  distinct,  are  not  adverse.  Each  has  its 
separate  sphere,  and  its  peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It 
is  not  a  contest  between  two  sovereign  for  the  same 
power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  in  England;  nor 
IS  it  a  dispute  between  a  Government  defado  and  a  Gov- 
ernment dt  jure.  It  is  the  case  of  a  divbion  of  powers 
between  two  Governments,  made  by  the  people,  to  which 
both  are  responsible.  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  duty 
which  individuals  owe  to  the  other;  neither  can  call  itself 
master  of  the  other;  the  people  are  masters  of  both. 
This  division  of  power^  it  is  true,  is  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  Europe."  It  is  the  peculiar  system  of  Ame- 
rica; and,  though  new  and  singfular,  it  is  not  incompre- 
hensible. The  State  constitutions  are  established  by  the 
people  of  the  States.  This  constitution  is  established  by 
the  people  of  all  the  SUtes.  How,  then,  can  a  State 
seceae  ?  How  can  a  State  undo  what  the  whole  people  have 
done?  How  can  she  absolve  her  citizens  from' their  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  United  States?  How  can  she 
annul  their  obligations  and  oaths?  How  can  the  members 
of  her  Legidature  renounce  their  own  oaths?  Sir,  seces- 
sion, as  a  revolutionary  rig[ht,  is  intelligible;  as  a  right  to 
be  proclaimed  amidst  civil  commotions,  and  asserted  at 
the  head  of  armies,  I  can  understand  it.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal right,  existing  under  the  constitution,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a 
plain  absurdity;  for  it  supposes  resistance  to  Government, 
under  the  authority  of  Government  itself;  it  supposes  dis- 
memberment, without  violating  the  principles  of  union; 
it  supposes  opposition  to  law,  without  crime;  it  supposes 
the  violation  of  oaths,  without  responsibility;  it  supposes 
the  total  overthrow  of  Ciovernment,  without  revolution. 

The  constitution,  sir,  regards  itself  as  perpetual  and 
immortal.    It  seeks  to  establish  a  union  among  the  people 
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of  the  States,  which  shall  last  through  all  time.  Or,  if 
the  common  fate  of  things  human  must  be  expected,  at 
some  period,  to  happen  to  it,  yet  that  catastrophe  is  not 
anticipated. 

The  instrument  contains  ample  provisions  for  its  amend- 
ment, at  all  times;  none  for  its  abandonment,  at  any  time. 
It  declares  that  new  States  may  come  into  the  Union,  but 
it  does  not  declare  tliat  old  States  may  go  out.  The  Union 
is  not  a  temporary  partnership  of  States.  It  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  people,  under  a  constitution  of  Government, 
uniting  their  power,  joining  together  their  highest  inter- 
ests, cementing  their  present  enjoyments,  and  blending, 
in  one  indivisible  mass,  all  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Whatsoever  is  steadfost  in  just  political  principles,  what- 
soever is  permanent  in  the  structure  of  human  society, 
whatsoever  there  is  which  can  derive  an  enduring  charac- 
ter from  being  founded  on  deep  laid  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the 
public  will— all  these  unite  to  entitle  this  instrument 
to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  constitution  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there 
w  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the  constitu- 
tion, acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the 
public  treaties.  This  will  not  be  denied,  because  such 
are  the  very  words  of  the  constitution.  But  !•  contend 
further,  that  it  rightfully  belongs  to  Congress,  and  to  tiie 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  settle  the  construction  of 
this  supreme  law,  in  doubtful  cases.  This  is  denied:  and 
here  arises  the  great  practical  question,  who  is  to  construe 
finally  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.^  We  all 
agree  that  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law;  but  who 
shall  interpret  that  law?  In  our  system  of  the  division  of 
powers  between  different  (Governments,  controversies 
will  necessarily  sometimes  arise  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  each.  Who  shall  decide  these  controver- 
sies? Docs  it  rest  with  the  General  Government,  in  all 
or  any  of  its  departments,  to  exercise  the  office  of  final 
interpreter?  Or  may  each  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
General  Government,  claim  this  right  of  ultimate  decision  ? 
The  practical  result  of  this  whole  debate  turns  on  this 
point.  The  gentleman  contends  that  each  State  may 
judge  for  itself  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  may  finally  decide  for  itself,  and  may  execute 
its  own  dedsions  by  its  own  power.  All  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  South  Carolina  are  founded  on  this  claim  of 
right.  Her  convention  has  pronounced  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States  unconstitutional;  and  this  decision 
she  does  not  allow  any  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
overrule  or  reverse.  Of  course,  she  rejects  the  authority 
of  Cong^ss,  because  the  very  object  of  Uie  ordinance  is 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  Congress;  and  she  rejects,  too, 
the  authori^  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  because 
she  expressly  prohibits  all  appeal  to  those  courts.  It  is 
in  order  to  sustain  this  asserted  right  of  being  her  own 
judge,  that  she  pronounces  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  but  a  compact,  to  which  she  is  a  party,  and  a 
sovereign  party.  If  this  be  established,  then  the  inference 
is  supposed  to  follow,  tiiat,  being  sovereign,  there  is  no 
power  to  control  her  decision,  and  her  own  judgment  on 
her  own  compact  is  and  must  be  conclusive. 

I  have  already  endeavored,  sir,  to  point  out  the  practi- 
cal consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  how  utterly 
inconsistent  it  is  with  all  ideas  of  regular  government, 
and  how  soon  its  adoption  would  involve  the  whole  coun- 
try in  revolution  and  absolute  anarchy.  I  hope  it  is  easy 
now  to  show,  sir,  that  a  doctrine,  bringing  such  conse- 
quences with  it,  is  not  well  founded;  that  it  has  nothing 
to  stand  upon  but  theory  and  assumption;  and  that  it  is 
refuted  by  plain  and  express  constitutional  provisions^  1 
think  the  Government  of  the  United  States "^oes  possess, 
in  its  appropriate  departments,  the  authority  of  final  deci- 
sion on  questions  of  disputed  power.     I  think  it  possesses 


this  authority,  both  by  necessary  implication  and  by  ex- 
press ^rant. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  sir,  that  this  authority  naturally 
belongs  to  all  Governments.  They  all  exercise  it  from 
necessity,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  othet 
powers.  The  State  Governments  themselves  possess  it, 
except  in  that  class  of  questions  which  may  arise  between 
them  and  the  General  Government,  and  in  regard  to 
which  they  have  aurrendered  it,  as  well  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  by  clear,  constitutional  provinons.  in  other 
and  ordinary  cases,  whether  a  particular  law  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  is  a  question  which 
the  State  Legislature  or  the  State  Judiciary  must  deter- 
mine. We  idl  know  that  these  questions  arise  daily  in  the 
State  Governments,  and  are  decided  bv  those  Govern- 
ments; and  I  know  uo  Government  which  does  not  exer- 
cise a  similar  power. 

Upon  general  principles,  then,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  possesses  this  authority;  and  this  would 
hardly  be  denied,  were  it  not  that  there  are  other  Gov- 
ernments. But  ance  there  are  State  Governments,  and 
since  these,  like  other  Governments,  ordinarily  construe 
their  own  powers,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
construes  its  own  powers  also,  which  construction  is  to 
prevail,  in  the  case  of  opposite  constructions?  And  again, 
as  in  the  case  now  actually  before  us,  the  State  Govern- 
ments may  undertake,  not  only  to  construe  their  own 
powers,  but  to  decide  directly  on  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  Congress.  Congp^ss  has  passed  a  law,  as  being  within 
its  just  powers;  Stfuth  Carolina  denies  that  this  law  is 
within  its  just  powers,  and  insists  that  she  has  the  right  so 
to  decide  this  point,  and  that  her  decision  is  final.  How 
are  these  questions  to  be  setUed? 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  even  if  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  made  no  express  provision  for  such  cases*  it 
would  yet  be  difficult  to  maintain  that,  in  a  constitution 
existing  over  four-and-twent^  States,  with  equal  authority 
over  all,  one  could  claim  a  nght  of  construing  it  for  the 
whole.    This  would  seem  a  manifest  impropriety;  indeed, 
an  absurdity.   If  the  constitution  is  a  Government  existing 
over  all  the  States,  though  with  limited  powers,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that,  to  the  extent  of  those  powers,  it  must 
be  supreme.     If  it  be  not  superior  to  the  authority  of  a 
particular  State,  it  is  not  a  National  Government.     Bui  as 
It  is  a  Government,  as  it  has  a  legislative  power  of  its  own, 
and  a  judicial  power  co-extensive  with  the  legislative,  the 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  Government,  thus  created 
by  the  whole  and  for  the  whole,  must  have  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  particular  Government  of  any  ooe 
part.     Congress  is  the  Legislature  of  all  Uie  people  of  tlie 
United  States;  the  Judiciary  of  the  General  Government 
is  the  Judiciary  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  hold,  therefore,  that  this  Legislature  and  this  Judi- 
ciary are  subordinate  in  authorit^^  to  the  Legislature  aind 
Judiciary  of  a  single  State,  is  doing  violence  to  all  com- 
mon sense,  and  overturning  all  established  principles. 
Cong^ss  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  ovm  powers^  ao 
often  as  it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them,  or  it  cannot  act 
at  all;  and  it  must  act  also  independent  of  State  control, 
or  it  cannot  act  at  all. 

The  right  of  State  interposition  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  legislative  power  of  Congress.  It  pos- 
sesses no  effective  legislative  power,  if  such  right  of  State 
interposition  exists;  because  it  can  pass  no  law  not  subject 
to  abrogation.  It  cannot  make  laws  for  the  Union,  if  any 
part  of  the  Union  may  pronounce  its  enactments  void  and 
of  no  effiect.  Its  forms  of  legislation  would  be  an  idle 
ceremony,  if,  after  all,  any  one  of  four-and-twenty  States 
might  bid  defiance  to  its  authority.  Without  express 
provision  in  the  constitution,  therefore,  sir,  this  whole 
question  is  necessarily  decided  by  those  provisions  whicH 
create  a  legislative  power  and  a  judicial  power.  If  thes9 
exist  in  a  Government  intended  for  the  whole,  the  inevi^ 
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table  consequence  i9f  that  the  laws  of  this  legislative 
power,  and  the  decisions  of  this  judicial  power,  must  be 
bindings  on  and  over  the  whole.  No  man  can  form  the 
conception  of  a  Government  existing  over  four-and-twenty 
8tates>  with  a  regular  legislative  and  Judicial  power,  and 
of  the  existence,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  authority,  resid* 
ing  elsewhere,  to  resist,  at  pleasure  or  discretion,  the 
enactments  and  the  decisions  of  such  a  Government  1 
maintain,  therefore,  sir,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  as  an  inference  wholly  unavoidable,  the  acts  of  Gon- 
g^ss,  and  the  decisions  of  the  national  courts,  must  he  of 
higher  authority  than  State  laws  and  State  decisions.  If 
this  be  not  so,  there  is,  there  can  be,  -no  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  constitution  has  not  leA  this 
cardinal  point  without  full  and  explicit  provisions.  First, 
as  to  the  authority  of  Congress.  Having  enumerated  the 
specific  powers  conferred  on  Cong^ss,  the  constitution 


still  further  the  chances  of  discordant  judgements.  Why, 
nr,  has  it  become  a  settled  axiom  in  politics,  that  every 
Government  must  have  a  judicial  power  co-extensive  with 
its  legislative  power  ^  Certainly,  there  is  only  this  reason, 
vis :  that  the  laws  may  receive  a  uniform  interpretation 
and  a  uniform  execution.  This  object  can  be  no  other- 
wise attained.  A  statute  is  what  it  is  judiciously  inter- 
preted to  be;  and  if  it  be  construed  one  way  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  another  way  in  Georgia,  there  is  no  uni- 
form law.  One  Supreme  Court,  with  appellate  and  final 
jurisdiction,  is  the  natural  and  only  adequate  means,  in 
any  Government,  to  secure  this  uniformity.  The  conven- 
tion saw  all  this  clearly;  and  tbe  resolution  which  I  have 
quoted,  never  ai^erwu^s  rescinded,  passed  through  vari* 
ous  modifications,  till  it  finally  received  the  form  which 
the  article  now  wears  in  the  constitution.  It  is  undeniably 
true,  then,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended 
to  create  a  national  judicial  power,  which  should  be  per- 


adds,  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  clause,  the  following,  I  manent,  on  national  subjects.     And  afWr  the  constitution 


Viz:  "'To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.*'  If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  Congress 
may  judg^  of  the  true  extent  end  just  interpretation  of 
the  specific  powers  granted  to  it;  and  may  judg^  also  of 
what  is  necessary  snd  proper  for  executing  those  powers. 
If  Cong^ress  is  to  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  its  powers,  it  must,  of  necessity,  judge  of  the 
extent  and  interpretation  of  those  powers. 

And  in  regard,  sir,  to  the  Judiciary,  the  constitution  is 
still  more  express  and  emphatic.     It  declares  that  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution,  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties;  that  there  shall  be  one  Supreme  Court;  and 
that  this  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  all  these  cases,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  Congress 
may  make.     It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  generali- 
ty of  these  words.    If  a  case  arises  under  the  constitution, 
that  is,  if  a  case  arises  depending  on  the  construction  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  it.     It  reaches  the  case,  the  question;  it  at- 
taches the  power  of  the  national  judicature  to  the  case 
itself,  in  whatever  court  it  may  arise  or  exist;  and  in  this 
cswe  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
all  courts  whatever.     No  language  could  provide,  with 
more  effect  and  precision  than  is  here  done,  for  subjecting 
constitutional  questions  to  tbe  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     And,  sir,  this  is  exactly  what  the  con- 
vention  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for,  and  intended  to 
provide  for.     It  is,  too,  exactly  what  the  people  were 
universally  told  was  done,  when  they  adopted  the  consti- 
tution.    One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention was  in  these  words,  viz:  ••That  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which 
respect  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  and  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 
Now^  sir,  this  either  had  no  sensible  meaning  at  all,  or 
else  it  meant  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Judiciary 
should  extend  to  these  questions  with  a  paramount  au- 
thority.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  convention  in- 
tended that  the  power  of  the  National  Judiciary  should 
extend  to  these  questions,  and  that  the  judicatures  of  the 
States  should  also  extend  to  them  with  equal  power  of 
final  decision.     This  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  object 
of  the  provision.  There  were  thirteen  judicatures  already 
in  existence.     The  evil  complained  of,  or  the  danger  to 
be  guarded  against,  was  contradiction  and  repugnance  in 
the  decisions  of  these  judicatures.     If  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  meant  to  create  a  fourteenth,  and  yet  not  to 
g'ive  it  power  to  revise  and  control  the  decisions  of  the 
existing  thirteen,  then  they  only  intended  to  augment  the 
existing  evil  and  the  apprehended  danger,  by  increanng 


was  framed,  and  while  the  whole  country  was  engaged  in 
discussing  its  merits,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  advo* 
cates  (Mr.  Madison)  told  the  people  that  it  was  true  that, 
in  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  two 
jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to  decide  is 
to  be  established  under  the  General  Government.     Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention,  as- 
serted the  same  thing  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and 
urged  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  constitution.     Mr. 
Pinckney  himself,  also  a  leading  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, declared  it  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.     Every 
where  it  was  admitted,  by  friends  and  foes,  that  this  power 
was  in  the  constitution.    By  some  it  was  thought  danger- 
ous, by  most  it  was  thought  necessary;  but  by  all  it  was 
agreed  to  be  a  power  actually  contained  in  the  instruntent. 
The  convention  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  control 
in  the  National  Government  over  State  laws.  .Different 
modes  of  establishing  this  control  were  suggested  and 
considered.     At  one  time  it  was  proposed  that  the  laws 
of  the  States  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  before 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  should  possess  a  negative 
over  them.    But  this  was  thought  inexpedient  and  inadr 
missible;  and  in  its  place,  and  expressly  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  the  existing  provision  was  introduced;  that  is  to  say,  a 
provision  by  which  the  federal  courts  should  have  au- 
thority to  overrule  such  State  laws  as  might  be  in  manifest 
contravention  of  the  constitution.      The  writers  of  the 
Federalist,  in  explaining  the  constitution,  while  it  was  yet 
pending  before  the  people,  and  still  unadopted,  give  this 
account  of  the  matter  in  terms,  and  assign  this  reason  for 
the  article  as  it  now  stands.     By  this  provision,  Congress 
escaped  firom  the  necessity  of  any  revision  of  State  Jaws, 
lefl  the  whole  sphere  of  Sute  legislation  quite  untouched, 
and  yet  obtained  a  security  against  any  infringement  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  Government. 
Indeed,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  again,  if  the  National  Judi- 
ciary was  not  to  exercise  a  power  of  revision,  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  over  the  judicatures  of  the  States,  why 
was  any  national  judicature  erected  at  all?    Can  any  man 
give  a  sensible  reason  for  having  a  judicial  power  in  this 
Government,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a 
uniformity  of  decision  on  questions  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Congress,  andjnsuring  its  execution.^ 
And  does  not  this  very  idea  of  uniformity  necessarily  imply 
that  the  construction  given  by  the  national  courts  is  to  be 
the  prevailing  construction }    How  else,  sir,  is  it  possible 
that  uniformity  can  be  preserved.^ 

Gentlemen  appear  to  me,  sir,  to  look  at  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  They  regard  only  the  supposed  danger  of 
trusting  a  Government  with  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
powers.  But  will  they  view  the  question  in  its  other  as- 
pect.^ will  they  show  us  how  it  is  possible  for  a  Government 
to  get  along  with  four-and-twenty  interpreters  of  its  laws 
and  powers?    Gentlemen  argue,  too,  as  if,  in  these  cases. 
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the  State  would  be  always  right,  and  the  General  Govern 
ment  always  wrong.  But  suppose  the  reverse;  suppose 
the  State  wrong,  and,  since  they  differ,  some  of  them  must 
be  wrong;  are  the  most  important  and  essential  operations 
of  the  Government  to  be  embarrassed  and  arrested  because 
one  State  holds  a  contrary  opinion  ?  Mr.  President,  every 
argument  which  refers  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
Congress  to  State  decision,  appeals  from  the  majority  to 
tiie  minority;  it  appeals  from  a  common  interest  to  a  par- 
ticular interest;  from  the  counsels  of  all  to  the  counsel  of 
one;  and  endeavors  to  supersede  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  bv  the  judgment  or  a  part. 

1  think  it  is  clear,  sir,  that  the  constitution,  by  express 
provision,  by  definite  and  unequivocal  words,  as  well  as  by 
necessary  implication,  has  constituted  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  appellate  tribunal  in  all  cases  of 
a  constitutional  nature  which  assume  the  shape  of  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity.  And  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject  by  reading  the  remarks  made 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  the  convention  of  Connecti- 
cut; a  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  lef^  behind  him,  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  Government  of  his  country,  proofs  of  the 
clearest  intelligence  and  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  as  well 
as  of  the  utmost  purity  and  integrity  of  character.  <<  This 
constitution,"  says  he,  «  defines  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government.  If  the  General  Legislature 
should  at  any  time  overleap  its  limits,  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment is  a  constitutional  check.  If  the  United  States  go 
beyond  their  powers,  if  they  make  a  law  which  the  con- 
stitution does  not  authorize,  it  is  void;  and  the  Judiciary 
power,  the  national  Judges,  who,  to  secure  their  impar- 
tiality are  to  be  made  mdependent,  will  declare  it  to  be  void . 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  States  go  beyond  their  limits, 
if  they  make  a  law  which  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  General 
Government,  the  law  is  void;  and  upright,  independent 
judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so." 

And  let  me  only  add,  sir,  that  in  the  very  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress,  with  all  the  well-known  objects  both 
of  the  convention  and  the  people  full  and  fresh  in  his 
mind,  Mr.  Ellsworth  reported  the  bill,  as  is  generally  un- 
derstood, for  the  organixation  of  the  Judicial  department; 
and,  in  that  bill,  made  provision  for  the  exercise  of  this 
appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  the  proper 
cases,  in  whatsoever  court  arising;  and  that  this  appellate 
power  has  now  been  exercised  for  more  than  forty  years, 
without  interruption,  and  without  doubt. 

As  to  the  cases,  sir,  which  do  not  come  before  the  courts^ 
those  political  questions  which  terminate  with  the  enact- 
ments of  Congress,  it  is  of  necessity  that  these  should  be 
ultimately  decided  by  Congress  itself.  .  Like  other  Legis- 
latures, it  roust  be  trusted  with  this  power.  The  members 
of  Congress  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they  are  an- 
swerable to  the  people;  like  other  public  agents,  they 
are  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  constitution.  These  are 
the  securities  that  they  will  not  violate  their  duty,  or  tran- 
scend their  powers.  They  are  the  same  securities  as  pre- 
vail in  other  popular  Governments;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  grants  of  power  can  be  more  safely  guarded,  without 
rendering  them  nugatory.  If  the  case  cannot  come  be- 
fore the  courts,  and  if  Congress  be  not  trusted  with  its 
decision,  who  shall  decide  it?  The  gentleman  says,  each 
State  is  to  decide  it  for  herself.  If  so,  then,  as  I  have  al- 
ready urged,  what  is  law  in  one  State  is  not  law  in  the 
other.  Or,  if  the  resistance  of  one  State  compels  an  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  law,  then  a  minority,  and  that  a  small 
one,  governs  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nullification, 
reject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  great  principle  of;  all  re- 
publican liberty;  that  is,  that  the  maiority  must  govern. 
In  matters  of  common  concern,  the  juagment  of  a  majority 
must  stand  as  the  judgment  of  tlie  whole.  This  is  a  law 
imposed  on  us  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case;  and 
if  we  do  not  act  upon  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  main- 


taining any  Government  but  despotism.  We  hear  loud 
and  repeated  denunciations  against  what  b  called  "ma- 
jority Government."  It  is  declared  with  much  warmth, 
that  a  **  majority  Government"  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen  wish?  Do 
they  wish  to  establish  a  minority  Government?  Do  they 
wish  to  subject  the  will  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the 
few?  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  spoken  of  absolute  maiorities,  and  majorities  concur- 
rent; language  wholly  unknown  to  our  constitution,  and 
to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  affix  definite  ideas.  As  far 
as  I  understand  it,  it  would  teach  us  that  the  "  absolute 
majority"  roay1i>e  found  in  Congress,  but  the  **  majority 
concurrent"  must  be  looked  for  in  the  States.  That  is 
to  say,  sir,  stripping  the  matter  of  this  novelty  of  phrase, 
that  the  dissent  of  one  or  more  States,  as  States,  renders 
void  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  so  far  as  that 
State  is  concerned.  And  so  thb  doctrine,  running  but  a 
short  career,  like  other  dogmas  of  the  day,  terminates  in 
nullification. 

If  this  vehement  invective  against  majorities  meant  no 
more  than  that,  in  the  construction  of  Government,  it  is 
wise  to  provide  checks  and  balances,  so  that  there  should 
be  various  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  mere  majority, 
it  would  only  mean  what  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  already  abundantly  provided.    It  is  full  of  such 
checks  and  balances.     In  its  very  organization  it  adopts 
a  broad  and  most  effectual  principle,  in  restraint  of  the 
power  of  mere  majorities.    A  majority  of  the  people 
elects  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  does  not  elect 
the  Senate.     The  Senate  is  elected  by  the  States,  each 
State  having,  in  this  respect,  an  equal  power.     No  bw, 
therefore,  can  pass  without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  States  also.     A  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  must  concur,  and  a  majority 
of  the  States  must  concur,  in  every  act  of  Congress;  and 
the  President  is  elected  on  a  plan  compounded  of  both 
these  principles.     But,  having  composed  one  House  of 
Representatives  chosen  by  the  people  iiv  each  State,  ac- 
cording to  its  numbers,  and  tlie  other  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  from  every  State,  whether  larger  or  smaller, 
the  constitution  gives  to  majorities  in  these  Houses,  thus 
constituted,  the  full  and  entire  power  of  pasang  laws, 
subject  always  to  the  constitutional  restrictions,  and  to 
the  approval  of  the  President.     To  subject  tliem  to  any 
other  power  is  clear  usurpation.    The  majority  of  one 
House  may  be  controlled  by  the  majority  of  the  other;  and 
both  may  be  restrained  by  the  President's  negative.  These 
are  checks  and  balances  provided  by  the  constitution, 
existing  in  the  Government  itself,  and  wisely  intended  to 
secure  deliberation  and  caution  in  legislative  proceedings 
But  to  resist  the  will  of  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  thus 
constitutionally  exercised;  to  insist  on  the  lawfulness  of 
interposition  by  an  extraneous  power;  to  claim  the  right 
of  defeating  tlie  will  of  Congress,  by  setting  up  against  it 
the  will  of  a  single  State,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  as  it 
strikes  me,  than  a  plain  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  a  Government,  if  they  be  not  masters  of 
their  own  will;  they  are  no  longer  a  Government,  if  an 
external  power  may  arrest  their  proceedings;  they  are 
no  longer  a  Government,  if  acts  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  may  be  nullified  by  State 
vetoes  or  State  ordinances.     Does  any  one  suppose  it 
could  fnake  any  difference,  as  to  the  binding  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  duty  of  a  State  to  respect 
it,  whether  it  passed  by  a  mere  majority  of  both  Houses, 
or  by  three-fourths  of  each,  or  the  unanimous  vote  of  each? 
Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other  popul&r 
Governments,  acts  by  ^majorities.     It  can  act  no  other- 
wise.    Whoever,  therefore,  denounces  the  Government 
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of  majeritiet  denounces  the  Government  of  his  own  coun- 
tfy,  and  denounces  all  free  Governtnentfl.  And  whoever 
would  restrain  these  majorities,  while  acting  within  their 
constitutional  limits,  by  an  external  power,  whatever  he 
may  intend,  asserts  principles  which,  if  adopted,  can  lead 
to  nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive,  sir,  how  his  arp^- 
roent  against  majorities  might  here  be  retorted  upon  him' 
Does  he^not  see  how  cogently  he  might  be  asked,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  character  of  nullification  to  practise  what  it 
preaches^  Look  to  South  Carolina,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. How  far  are  the  rights  of  minorities  there  respect- 
ed? I  confess,  sir,  I  have  not  known,  hi  peaceable  times, 
the  power  of  the  majority  carried  with  a  higher  hand,  or 
upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the  rights,  feel- 
ing*, and  principles  of  the  minority :  a  minority  embrac- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit,  a  large  portion 
of  the  worth  and  respectabifity  of  the  State;  a  minority, 
comprehending  in  its  numbers  men  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  and  with  us  in  these  halls  of  legisla- 
tion; men  who  have  served  their  country  at  home,  and 
honored  it  abroad;  men  who  would  cheerfully  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  native  State,  in  any  cause  which  they 
could  regard  as  the  cause  of  honor  and  duty;  men  above 
fear  ancf  above  reproach;  whose  deepest  gp'ief  and  dis- 
tress spring  from  the  conviction  that  the  present  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  must  ultimately  reflect  discredit  upon 
her:  how  is  this  minority,  how  are  these  men  regarded? 
They  are  enthralled  and  disfranchised  by  ordinances  and 
acts  of  legislation,  subjected  to  tests  and  oaths,  incom- 
patible, as  they  conscientiously  think,  with  oaths  already 
taken,  and  obligations  already  assumed;  they  are  pro- 
scribed and  denounced  as  recreants  to  duty  and  patriot- 
isni,  and  slaves  to  a  foreign  Power;  both  the  spirit  which 
pursues  them,  and  the  positive  measures  which  emanate 
from  that  spirit,  are  harsh  aud  proscriptive  beyond  ail 
precedent  within  my  knowledge,  except  in  periods  of 
professed  revolution. 

It  is  not,  sir,  one  would  think,  for  those  who  approve 
these  proceedings,  to  complain  of  the  power  of  majori- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  all  popular  Governments  rest  on  two 
principles,  or  two  assumptions: 

First,  That  tliere  is,  so  fai^  a  common  interest  among 
those  over  whom  the  Government  extends,  as  that  it  may 
provide  for  the  defence,  protection,  and  gpood  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  without  injustice  or  oppression  to  parts. 

Second,  That  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
espeoially  the  people  themselves,  are  secure  against  ge- 
neral corruption,  and  may  be  trusted,  therefore,  with  the 
exercise  of  power.  Whoever  argues  against  these  prin- 
ciples, argues  against  the  praetioability  of  all  free  Gov- 
ernments. And  whoever  admits  these,  must  admit,  or 
oannot  deny,  that  power  is  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress as  in  those  or  other  representative  bodies.  Con- 
gress is  not  irresponsible,  its  members  are  agents  of  the 
people,  elected  by  them,  answerable  to  them,  and  liable 
to  be  displaced  or  superseded  at  their  pleasure;  and  they 
possess  as  fair  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
while  they  continue  to  deserve  it,  as  any  other  public  po- 
litical agents. 

If,  then,  sir,  the  plain  intention  of  the  convention,  and 
the  cotemporary admission  of  bothfriends  and  foes,  prove 
any  thing;  if  the  plain  text  of  the  instrument  itself,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  implication  from  other  provisions, 
prove  any  thin^;  if  the  early  legislation  of  Congress,  the 
coarse  of  judicial  decisions,  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  States 
for  forty  years,  prove  any  thing,  then  it  is  proved  that 
there  is  a  supreme  law,  and  a  final  interpreter. 

My  fourth  and  last  proposition,  Mr.  President,  was, 
thai  any  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate  or  nullify  acts 
of    Congress,  is  a  usurpation  on  the  powers  of   the 
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General  Government,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other 
States—- a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceeding 
essentially  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if 
the  preceding  propositions  be  regarded  as  proved.  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  trusted  with  the 
duty,  in  any  department,  of  declaring  the  extent  of  itt 
own  powers,  then  a  State  ordinance,  or  act  of  legislation, 
authorizing  resistance  to  an  act  of  Congress,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  is  manifestly  a 
usurpation  upon  its  powers. 

If  the  States  have  equal  rights  in  matters  concerning 
the  whole,  then  for  one  State  to  set  up  her  judgment 
against  the  judgment  of  the  rest,  and  to  insist  on  execut- 
ing that  judgment  by  force,  is  also  a  manifest  usurpation 
on  the  rights  of  other  States. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  a  Govern- 
ment proper,  with  authority  to  pass  laws,  and  to  give 
them  a  uniform  interpretation  and  execution,  then  the  in- 
terposition of  a  State  to  enforce  her  own  construction, 
and  to  resist,  as  to  herself,  that  law  which  binds  the  other 
States,  Is  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

And  if  that  be  revolutionary  which  arrests  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  power  of  Government,  dis- 
penses with  existing  oaths  and  obli(p^ons  of  obedience, 
and  elevates  another  power  to  supreme  dominion,  then 
nullification  is  revolutionary.  Or,  if  that  be  revohitionaiy, 
the  natural  tendency  and  practical  effect  of  which  is  to 
break  the  Union  into  fragments,  to  sever  all  connexion 
among  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  and  to  pros- 
trate this  General  Government  in  the  dust,  then  nullifica- 
tion is  revolutionary. 

Nullification,  sir,  is  as  distinctly  revolutionary  as  seces- 
sion; but  I  cannot  say  that  the  revolution  which  it  seeln 
is  one  of  so  respectable  a  character.  Secession  would,  it 
is  true,  abandon  the  constitution  altogether;  but  then  it 
would  profess  to  abandon  it.  Whatever  other  inconsist- 
encies it  might  run  into,  one,  at  least,  it  would  avoid.  It 
would  not  belong  to  a  Government,  while  it  rejected  Its 
authority.  It  would  not  repel  the  burden,  and  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  passing  laws 
which  others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authort^ 
as  to  itself.  It  would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  obedn 
dience  to  public  authority,  with  an  asserted  right  of  com- 
mand over  that  same  authority.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
Government,  and  above  the  Government,  at  the  same 
time.  But  however  more  respectable  a  mode  of  seces- 
sion may  be,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolutionary  than  the 
actual  execution  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  Both, 
and  each,  resist  the  constitutional  authorities;  both,  and 
each,  would  sever  the  Union,  and  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  having  detained  the  Senate  so  long  al- 
ready, I  will  not  now  examine,  at  length,  the  ordinance 
and  laws  of  South  Carolina.  These  papers  are  well 
drawn  for  their  purpose.  Their  authors  understood  their 
own  objects.  I'hey  are  called  a  peaceable  remedy,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  South  Carolina,  after  all,  intends 
nothing  but  a  law-suit.  A  very  few  words,  sir,  will  show 
the  nature  of  this  peaceable  remedy,  and  of  the  law-suit 
which  South  Carolina  contemplates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  declares  the  law  of  last 
July,  and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States  laying  duties^ 
to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  such  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  an  in- 
dictable offence,  at  this  moment,  in  South  Carolina,  for 
any  person  to  be  concerned  in  collecting  revenue,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  being  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  collect  these  duties  by  what  is  considered  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  an  indictment  lies,  of  course, 
against  any  one  concerned  in  such  collection;  and  he  ii^ 
on  general  principles,  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  terms,  it  is  true,  are,  that  it  is  un^w 
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ful  "  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties^"  but  every  ciu- 
tom-boose  officer  enrorces  payment  wben  be  detains  the 
goodt  in  order  to  obtain  such  payment.  The  ordinance, 
therefore,  reaches  every  body  concerned  in  the  collection 
of  the  duties. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peacea- 
ble remedy.  The  second  is  more  decisive.  By  the  act 
commonly  calkd  the  replevin  law,  any  person,  whose 
goods  ate  seized  or  detained  by  the  collector  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  may  sue  out  a  writ  of  replevin,  and,  by 
virtue  of  that  writ,  the  goods  are  to  be  restored  to  him. 
A  writ  of  replevin  is  a  writ  which  the  sheriff  is  bound  to 
execute,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  he  is  bound  to 
employ  force,  if  necessary.  He  may  call  out  the  poue, 
and  must  do  so,  if  resistance  be  made.  This  oosse  may  be 
armed  or  unarmed.  It  may  come  fortb  with  military  ar- 
ray, and  under  the  lead  of  military  men.  Whatever 
number  of  troops  may  be  assembled  in  Charleston,  they 
may  be  summoned,  with  the  Governor  or  commander-in- 
chief  at  their  head,  to  come  in  aid  of  the  sheriff.  It  is 
evident  then,  sir,  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
State  is  to  be  employed,  whenever  necessary,  in  dispos- 
sessing the  custom-house  officers,  and  in  seizing  and  hold- 
ing the  goods  without  paying  the  duties.  This  is  the 
second  step  in  the  peaceable  remedy. 

Sir,  whatever  pretences  may  be  set  up  to  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  (Urect  application  of  force,  and  of  military 
force.  It  is  oRlawtul,  in  itself,  to  replevy  snoods  in  the 
custody  of  the  collectors.  But  this  unlawfulact  is  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  to  be  done  by  power.  Here  is  a  plain  in- 
terposition, bv  physical  force,  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  The  legal  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  to  detain 
goods  tin  such  duties  are  paid  or  secured.  But  force 
comes  and  overpowers  the  collector  and  his  assistants, 
and  takes  away  the  goods,  leaving  the  duties  unpaid. 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  case  of  forcible  resistance  to 
law.  And  it  is  provided  that  the  goods  thus  seized  shall 
be  held  against  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  by  the  same 
force  which  seized  them. 

Having  thus  (Usposseased  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  goods,  without  payment  of  duties,  and  seiz- 
ed and  secured  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  only 
one  thing  more  remained  to  be  done,  and  tiutt  is,  to  cut 
off  all  possibility  of  legal  redress;  and  that,  too,  is  accom- 

Slished,  or  thought  to  be  accomplidied.  The  ordinance 
ecrees,  that  all  iudicial  proceedings  founded  on  the  re- 
venue laws  (including,  of  course,  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States)  shall  be  null  and  void.  This 
nullifies  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Then 
comes  the  test  oath  act.  I'his  requires  all  State  judges 
and  jurors  in  the  State  courts  to  swear  that  they  will  ex- 
ecute the  ordinance,  and  aH  acts  of  the  Legislature  pass- 
ed in  pursuance  thereof.  The  ordinance  declares  that 
no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  Irom  the  decision  of  the  State 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  replevin  act  makes  it  an  indictable  offence  for  any 
elerk  to  furnish  a  copy  of  tbe  reoord,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  appeal. 

The  two  principal  provisions  on  which  South  Carolina 
relies,  to  renst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  nullify 
-the  authority  of  thb  (Sovernment,  are  therefore,  these: 

1.  A  forcible  seizure  of  goods  before  the  duties  are  paid 
or  secured,  by  the  power  of  the  State,  civil  and  military. 

3.  The  taking  awav,  by  the  most  effectual  means  in 
her  power,  of  aU  legal  rearess  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  the  confining  all  judicial  proceedings  to  her  own 
State  tribunals;  and  the  compelhng  of  her  judges  and 
jurors  of  these  her  own  courts  to  take  an  oath  before- 
iiand  that  they  will  decide  all  cases  according  to  the  or- 
dinance, and  the  acts  passed  under  it;  that  is,  that  they 
will  decide  the  cause  one  way.  They  do  not  swear  to  try 
'It  on  its  own  merits;  they  only  swear  to  decide  itss  nuUi- 
ficatioD  requires. 


The  character,  sir,  of  these  provisions  defies  com- 
ment Their  object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are  extra* 
ordinaiy.  They  propose  direct  resistance,  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  State,  to  laws  of  Congress;  to  cnt  off,  by 
methods  deemed  adequate,  any  redress  by  legal  and  judi- 
cial authority.  They  arrest  legislation,  defy  the  execu- 
tive, and  banish  the  judicial  power  of  this  Government. 
They  authorize  and  command  acts  to  be  done,  and  done 
by  force,  both  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  which,  if  done, 
and  done  by  force,  are  cl^rly  acts  of  rebellion  and  treason. 
Such,  sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina;  such,  sir,  is 
the  peaceable'  remedy  bf  nullification.  Has  not  nullifica- 
tion reached,  sir,  even  thus  early,  that  point  of  direct  and 
forcible  resistance  to  law,  to  which  I  intimated,  three  years 
ago,  it  plainly  tended? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  reason  for  pasainff 
laws  like  these'  What  are  the  oppressions  experienced 
under  the  Union,  calling  for  measures  which  thus  threat- 
en to  sever  and  destroy  it?  What  invasions  of  public 
liberty,  what  ruin  to  private  happiness,  what  long  list  of 
rights  violated,  or  wrongs  unredressed,  are  to  justify  to  the 
country,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  this  assault  upon 
the  free  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  this  great  and 
glorious  work  of  our  lathers?  At  this  very  moment,  sir, 
the  whole  land  smiles  in  peace,  and  rejoices  in  plenty. 
A  general  and  a  high  prosperity  pervades  the  country; 
and,  judging  by  the  common  standard,  by  increase  of  po- 
pulation and  wealth;  or  judging  by  the  opinions  of  that 
portion  of  her  people  not  embarked  in  those  dangerous 
and  desperate  measures,  this  prosperity  overspreads  South 
Carolina  herself. 

Thus,  happy  at  home,  our  country,  at  the  same  time, 
holds  hig^  the  character  of  her  institutions,  her  power, 
her  rapid  growth,  and  her  fiiture  destiny,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  foreign  States.  One  danger  only  creates  hemtation; 
one  doubt  only  exists  to  darken  the  otherwise  unclouded 
brightness  of  that  aspect,  which  she  exhibits  to  the  view 
and  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Need  I  say  that 
that  doubt  respects  the  permanency  of  our  Union?  and 
need  I  say  that  that  doubt  is  now  caused,  more  than  by 
any  thing  else,  by  these  very  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina? Sir,  all  Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  beholding  ua, 
and  looking  for  the  issue  of  this  controversy;  those  who 
hate  free  institutions,  with  malignant  hope;  those  who  love 
them,  with  deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then,  sir,  the  cause!  Let  the  world  know 
the  cause  which  hss  thus  induced  one  State  of  the  Union 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  and  openly  to 
talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  con- 
troversy, and  all  the  desperate  measures  which  its  sup- 
port requires,  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  upon  a  provision  of  the  constitution, 
between  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on 
one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.    It  will  not  credit  the  fact, 
it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an  enlightened 
age,  in  a  free,  popular  republic,  under  a  Government 
where  the  people  govern,  as  they  must  always  govern, 
under  such  systems,  by  majorities,  at  a  time  of  unpre- 
cedented happiness,  without  practical  oppresnon,  without 
evils,  such  as  may  not  only  be  pretended,  but  felt  and 
experienced;  evils  not  slight  or  temporary,  but  deep, 
permanent,  and  intolerable;  a  single  State  should  rush 
into  conflict  with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the 
power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to  support 
those  laws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break  up  and 
destroy  the  world's  last  hope.     And  well  the  world  may 
be  incredulous.     We,  who  hear  and  see  it,  can  ourselves 
hardly  yet  believe  it.     Even  after  all  that  had  preceded 
it,  this  ordinance  struck  the  country  with  amazement.     It 
incredible  and  inconceivable,  that  South  Carolina 


was 


should  thus  plunge  hesdlong  into  resistance  to  the  laws. 
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on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  question  in  which  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the  present  day  and 
of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelmingly  against  her.  The 
ordinance  declares  that  Congress  has  exceeded  its  just 
power,  by  Uying  duties  on  imports,  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  This  is  the  opinion  of  South 
Carolina;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion  she  nullifies 
the  laws.  Yet  has  the  rest  of  the  countiy  no  right  to  its 
opinions  also?  Is  one  State  to  sit  sole  arbitress?  She 
maintains  tliat  those  laws  are  plain,  deliberate,  and  palpa- 
ble violations  of  the  constitution;  that  she  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  decide  this  matter;  and,  that,  having  so  decided, 
she  is  authorized  to  resist  their  execution,  bv  her  own 
sovereign  power;  and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it, 
though  Bucfi  resistance  should  shatter  the  Union  into  atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  propriety 
'  of  these  laws  at  large;  but  I  will  ask,  how  are  they  shown 
to  be  thus  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional?  Are 
they  quite  new  in  the  history  of  the  Government?  Have 
they  no  countenance  at  ail  in  the  constitution  itself  ?  Are 
they  a  sudden  and  violent  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 
States?  Sir,  what  will  the  civilized  world  say,  what  will 
posterity  say,  when  they  learn  that  similar  laws  have  exist- 
ed Irom  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government;  that  for 
thirty  years  the  power  never  was  questioned;  and  that 
no  state  in  the  Union  has  more  freely  and  unequivocally 
admitted  it  than  South  Carolina  herself? 

To  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts  is  an  express  pow- 
er, granted  by  the  constitution  to  Congress.  It  is  also 
an  excluttve  power;  for  the  constitution  as  expressly  pro- 
Inbits  all  the  States  from  exercising  it  themselves.  This 
express  and  exclusive  power  is  unhmited  in  the  terms  of 
the  g^rant,  but  is  attended  with  two  specific  restrictions: 
first,  that  all  duties  and  imposts  shall  be  eaual  in  all  the 
States;  second,  that  no  duties  shall  be  laid  on  exports. 
The  power,  then,  being  granted,  and  being  attendee  with 
these  two  restrictions,  and  no  more,  who  is  to  impose  a 
third  restriction  on  the  general  words  of  the  grant?  If 
the  power  to  hj  duties,  as  known  among  all  other  nations, 
and  as  known  m  all  our  history,  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
understood  when  the  constitution  was  'adopted,  includes 
a  right  of  discriminating,  while  exercinngthe  power,  and 
of  laying  some  duties  neavier  and  some  lighter,  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  our  own  domestic  products,  what  au- 
thority is  there  for  giving  to  the  words  used  in  tlie  consti- 
tution a  new,  narrow,  and  unusual  meaning?  All  the 
limitations  which  the  constitution  intended,  it  has  express- 
ed; and  what  it  has  leA  unrestricted,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
its  will  as  the  restraints*  which  it  has  imposed. 

Bat  these  laws,  it  is  said,  are  unconstitutional  on  ac- 
count of  the  motive.  How,  sir,  can  a  law  be  examined 
on  any  such  ground?  How  is  the  motive  to  be  ascertain- 
ed? One  House,  or  one  member,  may  have  one  motive; 
the  other  House,  or  another  member,  another.  One  mo- 
tive may  operate  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow.  Upon 
any  such  mode  of  reasoning  as  this,  one  law  might  be  un- 
constitutional now,  and  another  law,  in  exactly  the  same 
words»  perfectiy  constitutional  next  year.  Besides,  arti- 
cles may  only  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
home  products,  but  other  articles  may  be  left  free,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  motive.  A  law,  there- 
fore, would  become  unconstitutional  from  what  it  omitted 
as  well  as  from  what  it  contained.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
settled  principle,  acknowledged  in  all  legislative  hail^ 
recognised  before  all  tribunate,  sanctioned  by  the  general 
setise  and  understandinijp  of  mankind,  that  there  can  be 
no  inquiry  into  the  motives  of  those  who  pass  laws,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  on  their  validity.  If  the  law 
be  withm  the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  grant  oi 
power,  its  authority  must  be  admitted  until  it  is  repealed. 
This  rule,  every  wher^  acknowledged,  every  where  ad- 
mitted, is  so  universal,  and  so  conipletely  without  excep- 
tion, as  that  even  an  allegation  of  fraud  in  the  majority 


of  a  Legislature  is  not  allowed  as  a  ground  to  set  aride  a 
law.' 

But,  sir,  is  it  true  that  the  motive  for  these  laws  is  such 
as  is  stated?    1  think  not.     The  great  object  of  all  these 
laws  is,  unquestionably,  revenue.     If  there  were  no  oc- 
casion for  revenue,  the  laws  would  not  have  been  passed; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  almost  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  them.  A.nd,  as  yet,  we  have  col- 
lected none  too  much  revenue.    The  treasury  has  not 
been  more  exhausted  for  many  years  than  at  this  moment. 
All  that  South  Carolina  can  say  is,  that   in  passing  the 
laws  which  she  now  undertakes  to  nullify,  particular  arti- 
cles were  taxed  from  a  regard  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic articles,  higher  than  they  would  nave  been  had  no 
such  regard  been  entertained.     And  she  insists  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  no  such  discrimination  can  be 
allowed;  that  duties  should  be  laid  for  revenue,  and  reve- 
nue only;  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  have  reference,  in  any 
case,  to  protection.     In  other  words,  she  denies  the  pow- 
er of  discrimination.  She  does  not,  and  cannot,  complain 
of  excessive  taxation;  on  the  contrary,  she  professes  to 
be  willing  to  pay  any  amount  for  rcfVenue,  merely  as  reve- 
nue; and  up  to  the  present  moment  there  is  no  surplus  of 
revenue.     Her  grievance,  tiien,  that  plain  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution  which  she  insists  has  taken 
place,  is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion.    Now,  sir,  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  discrimi- 
nation plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional?    I  have  al» 
ready  said  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  given  by  the  consti- 
tution in  broad  and  general  terms,     liiere  is  also  confer- 
red on  Congress  the  whole  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce in  another  distinct  provision.     Is  it  clear  and  pal- 
pable, sir— can  any  man  say  it  is  a  case  beyond  doubt-7-tbat 
under  these  two  powers  Congress  may  not  justly  discri- 
minate in  laying  duties  for  the  purpose  of  countervailing 
the  policy  of  foreign  nations,  or  of  favoring  our  own 
home  productions?    Sir,   what  ought  to  conclude  this 
question  forever,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  is,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  and  the  imposition  of  duties,  are,  in 
all  commercial  nations,  powers  avowedly  and  constantly 
exercised  for  this  very  end.  '  That  undeniable  truth  ought 
to  settle  the  question;  because  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  considered,  when  it  uses  well   known  language,  as 
using  it  in  its  well  known  sense.   But  it  is  equally  undenia- 
ble Uiat  it  has  been,  from  the  very  first,  fully  believed  that 
this  power  of  discrimination  was  conferred  on  Congress; 
and  the  constitution  wu  itself  recommended,  urged  upon* 
the  people,  and  enthusiastically  insisted  on,  in  some  ofthe 
States,  for  that  verjr  reason.     Not  that,  at  that  time,  the 
country  was  extensively  en^jag^  in  manulkctures,  espe- 
cially of  those  kinds  now  e»sting.    But  the  trades  and 
crafts  of  the  seaport  towns,  the  business  of  the  artisans* 
and  manual  laborers,  these  employments,  the  work  of 
which  supplies  so  great  a  portion  ofthe  daily  wants  of  all 
classes,  all  these  looked  to  the  new  constitution  as  a 
source  of  relief  from  the  severe  distresses  which  followed 
the  war.    It  would,  sir,  be  unpardonable,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  to  c^  into  details  on  this  point;  but  the  truth  is  as  I 
have  stated.    The  papers  of  the  day,  the  resolutions  of 
public  meetings,  the  debates  in  the  conventions,  all  that 
we  open  our  eyes  upon,  in  the  history  of  the  times, 
prove  it.  ^ 

The  honorable  gentieman,  sir,  from  South  Carolina,  baa 
referred  to  two  incidents  connected  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  thinks  are 
evidence  to  show  that  the  power  of  protecting  manu&c- 
tures  by  laying  duties,  ana  by  commercial  regulations^ 
was  not  intended  to  be  given  by  Congress.  The  first  Is, 
as  he  says,  that  a  power  to  protect  manufactures  was  ex- 
pressly proposed,  but  not  punted.  I  think,  air,  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  mistaken  m  relation  to  this  part  of^the 
proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  whole  history  of 
the  occurrence  to  which  he  alludes  is  rimply  this:    To* 
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wards  the  conclusion  of  the  conTcntion,  after  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  had  been  mainty  agreed  upon, 
after  the  power  to  lay  duties  and  the  power  to  reg^ulate 
commerce  bad  both  been  g^nted,  a  long  list  of  proposi- 
tions was  made,  and  referred  to  the  committee,  contain- 
ing rarious  miscellaneous  powers,  some,  or  all  of  which, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  properly  vested  in  Congress. 
Among  these,  was  a  power  to  establish  a  university;  to 
grant  charters  of  incorporation  {  to  reg^ilate  stage-coaches 
on  the  po8t-roads{  and  also  the  power  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  and  which  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
'*  To  establish  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immuni- 
ties, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades, 
and  manufactures."    The  committee  msde  no  report  on 
this  or  various  other  propositions  in  the  same  list.     But 
the  only  inference  from  this  omisuon  is,  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  convention  thought  it  proper  to  author- 
ize Congress  **  to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards, 
and  immunities"  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and 
other  interests.     The  convention  supposed  it  had  done 
enough,  (at  any  rate  it  had  done  all  it  intended,)  when  it 
had  given  to  Congressi  in  general  terms,  the  power  to 
lay  imposts  and  the  power  to  regelate  trade.     It  is  not  to 
be  argued,  from  its  omission  to  give  more,  that  it  meant 
to  take  back  what  it  bad  already  given.     It  had  given  the 
impost  poweri  it  had  given  the  regulation  of  trade;  and 
it  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  further  and  distinct 
power  of  establishing  public  institutions. 

The  other  fact,  sir,  on  which  the  gentleman  relies,  is  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land. The  gentleman  supposes  Mr.  Martin  to  liave  urged 
against  the  constitution  that  it  did  not  contain  the  power  of 
protection.  But,  if  the  gentleman  will  look  again  at 
what  Mr.  Martin  said,  he  will  6nd,  I  think,  that  what  Mr. 
Martin  complained  of  was,  that  the  constitution,  by  its 
prohibitions  on  the  States,  had  taken  away  iVom  the  States 
themselves  the  power  of  protecting  their  own  manufactures 
by  duties  on  imports.  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  I 
find  DO  expression  of  Mr.  Martin  intimating  that  the  con- 
stitution had  not  conferred  on  Congress  the  same  power 
which  it  had  thus  taken  from  the  States. 

But,  sir,  let  us  g«i  to  the  first  Congress;  let  us  look  in 
upon  this  and  the  other  House,  at  the  first  session  of  their 
organization. 

We  see  in  both  Houses  men  distinguished  among  the 
friends,  framer%  and  advocates  of  the  constitution.  We 
see  in  both  those  who  had  drawn,  discussed,  and  matured 
the  instrument  in  the  convention,  explained  and  defended 
it  before  the  people,  and  were  now  elected  members  of 
CoQgress  to  put  the  new  Government  into  motion,  and  to 
carry  the  powers  of  the  constitution  into  beneficial  exe- 
cution. 

At  the  head  of  the  Government  was  Washington  him- 
self, who  bad  been  preudentof  the  convention;  and  in  his 
cabinet  were  others  most  thoroughly  accjuainted  with  the 
hiitozy  of  the  constitution,  and  distinguished  for  the  part 
taken  in  its  discussion. 

If  these  persons  were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  if  they  did  not  understand  the  work  of 
their  own  hands»  who  can  understand  it,  or  who  shall  now 
interpret  it  to  us^ 

Sir,  the  volume  which  records  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  first  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fies  before  me.  I  open  it,  and  I  find,  that,  having  provid- 
ed for  the  administration  of  the  necessary  oaths,  the  very 
first  measure  proposed  for  consideration  is  the  laying  of 
imposts^  and  in  tlie  very  first  Committee  of  the  Whole  into 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ever  resolved  itself,  on 
tikis  its  earliest  subject,  and  in  this  its  very  first  debate,  the 
duty  of  BO  laying  the  imposts  as  to  encourage  manufiic- 
tures  was  advanced,  and  enlarged  upon  by  almost  every 
speaker  I  and  doubted  or  denied  by  none.  The  first  gen- 
tleman who  suggests  this  ss  the  clear  duty  of  Congress, 


and  as  an  object  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  is  Mr.  Fitz' 
simons,  of  Pennsylvania;  tlie. second,  Mr  White,  of  Vir- 
ginia; the  third,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina. 


But  the  g^eat  leader,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr. 
Madison.  Was  he  likely  to  know  the  intentions  of  the 
convention  and  the  people?  Was  he  likely  to  understand 
the  constitution? 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  committee  Mr.  Madison 
explained  his  own  opinions  of  the  duty  of  Congress  fullv 
and  explicitly.  I  must  not  det^n  you,  sir,  with  more  than 
a  few  short  extracts  from  these  'opinions,  but  they  are 
such  as  sre  clear,  intelligible,  and  decisive. 

<iThe  SUtes,"  savshe,  "that  are  most  advanced  in 
population,  and  ripe  ibr  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their 
particular  interests  attended  to,  in  some  degree.  While 
these  States  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of 
trade,  they  had  the  power  to  dierish  such  institutions.  By 
adopting  the  present  constitution,  they  have  thrown  the 
exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands;  they  must  have 
done  ,this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests  would 
not  be  neglected  here." 

In  anotiier  report  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Madison  ia 
represented  as  usin^  still  stronger  language;  as  saying  that 
the  constitution  having^  taken  this  power  away  from  the 
States,  and  conferred  it  on  Congress,  it  would  be  a  fraud 
on  the  States  and  on  the  people  were  Congress  to  refuse 
to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Bladison  argues,  sir,  on  this  early  and  interesting  oc- 
casion, very  justly  and  liberally  in  favor  of  the  general 
principles  of  unrestricted  commerce.  But  he  argues  alao^ 
with  equal  force  and  clearness,  for  certain  important  ex- 
ceptions to  these  general  principles. 

The  first,  sir,  respects  those  numufactures  which  had 
been  brought  forward  under  encouragement  by  the  State 
Governments.     *'Itwotild  be  cruel,"  says  BIr.  Madison, 
"  to  neglect  them,  and  to  divert  their  industry  into  other 
channels;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  ^ift 
from  one  employment  to  another  without  being  injured  by 
the  change. "    Again :  < *  There  may  be  some  manufactures 
which,  being  once  f(^rmed,  can  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion without  any  adventitious  aid;  while  others,  for  want 
of  the  fostering  hand  of  Government,  will  be  unable  to 
go  on  at  all.    Legislative  provision,  therefore,  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this  purpose;  and 
this  will  form  anoUier  exception  to  my  general  principle." 
And  again:  '*  The  next  exception  that  occurs  is  one  on 
I  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  some  well-informed  men,  and 
this  with  gp*eat  plausibility;  that  each  nation  should   have 
within  itself  the  means  of  defence,  independent  of  foreign 
supplies;  that,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  operations  of  war, 
no  State  ought  to  depend  upon  precarious  supplies  fW>iB 
any  part  of  the  world.     There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
remark,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  for  legislative  attention.'* 
In  the  same  debate,  sir,  Mr.  Burke,  from  South^Caroli^ 
na,  supported  a  duty  on  hemp,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  its  growth  on  the  strong  lands  of  South  Car- 
olina.    "Cotton,"  he  said,  '*was  also  in  conlemplatioa 
among  tiiem;  and,  if  good  seed  could  be  procured,  he 
hoped  might  succeed ."    Afterwards,  -sir,  the  cotton  seed 
was  6btained,  its  culture  was  protected,  and  it  did  succeed. 
Mr.  Smith,  a  very  distinguished  member  from  the  same 
SUte,  observed:  *Mt  has  been  said,  and  justly, .that  the 
States  which  adopted  this  constitution  expected  its  admin- 
istration would  be  conducted  with  a  favorable  hand,    llie 
manufacturing  States  wished  the  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures;  the  maritime  States  the  encouragement  of  ahip- 
building;  and  the  agricultural  States  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture." 

Sir,  I  will  detain  the  Senate  by  reading  no  more  extracta 
from  tiiese  debates.  1  have  already  shown  a  majority  of 
the  members  from  South  Carolina,  in  this  very  first  ses- 
sion, acknowledging  this  power  of  protection,  voting  for 
its  exercise,  and  proposing  its  extension  to  their  own  pro- 
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ducts.  Similar  propositions  came  from  Virginia;  and,  in- 
deed, sir,  in  the  whole  debate,  at  whatever  page  you  open 
the  Tolume,  you  find  the  power  admitted,  and  you  find  it 
applied  to  the  protection  of  particular  articles,  or  not  ap- 
pued,  according  to  the  discretion  of  Congpress.  No  man 
denied  the  power— no  man  doubted  it;  the  only  questions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  sereral  articles  proposed  to  be  tax- 
ed, whether  they  were  fit  subjects  for  protection,  and 
what  the  amount  of  that  protection  ought  to  be?  Will 
gentlemen,  sir,'now  answer  the  argument  drawn  from  those 
proceedings  of  the  first  Congress?  Will  they  undertake 
H>  deny  that  that  Congress  did  act  on  the  avowed  princi- 
gle  of  protection?  Or,  if  they  admit  it,  will  they  tell  us 
iow  those  who  framed  the  constitution  fell,  thus  early,  in- 
to this  great  mbtake  about  its  meaning?  Will  they  tell  us 
how  it  shoald  happen  that  they  had  so  soon  forgotten  their 
own  sentiments,  and  their  own  purposes?  I  confess  I  have 
leen  no  answer  to  this  argument,  nor  any  respecti^le 
attempt  to  answer  it.  And,  sir,  how  did  this  debate  ter- 
minate? What  law  was  passed?  There  it  stands,  sir, 
among  the  statutes,  the  second  law  in  the  book.  It  lias  a 
preamble,  and  that  preamble  expressly  recites  that  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  are  laid  «  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  dischargfe  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  ami  protection  of  manu- 
fibctarea."  Until,  ar,  this  early  legislation,  thus  coeval  with 
the  constitution  itself,  thus  full  and  explicit, can  be  explained 
away,  no  man  can  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  that  instrument. 
Mr.  President,  this  power  of  discnminatiori,  thus  admit- 
ted, avowed,  and  practised  upon,  in  the  first  revenue  act, 
has  never  been  denied  or  doubted  until  within  a  few  years 
past.  It  was  not  at  all  doubted  in  1816,  when  it  became 
necessBfy  to  adjust  the  revenue  to  a  state  of  peace.  On 
the  contrary,  the  power  was  then  exercised,  not  without 
opposition  iw  to  its  expediency,  but,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
or  have  understood,  without  the  slightest  opposition  found- 
ed on  any  supposed  want  of  constitutional  authority. 
Certainly,  South  Carolina  did  not  doubt  it.  The  tariff 
of  1816  was  introduced,  carried  through,  and  established, 
under  the  lead  of  South  Carolina.  Even  the  mini/num  is 
of  South  Carolina  origin.  The  honorable  gentleman  him- 
self supported,  and  ably  supported,  the  tariff  of  1816. 
He  has  informed  us,  nr,  that  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
waa  sudden  and  off-hand,  he  being  called  upon  by  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend.  .  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  so  remem- 
bers it,  and  that  it  was  so;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  much 
method,  arrangement,  and  clear  exposition,  in  that  ex- 
tempore speech.  It  is  very  able,  very,  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  very  decisive.  And  in  another  speech,  deliver- 
ed two  months  earlier,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  th^  in- 
ternal taxes,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  touched  the 
same  subject,  and  had  declared  "  that  a  certain  encour- 
agement ought  to  be  extended,  at  least  to  our  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures.''  I  do  not  quote  these  speeches, 
sir,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tiiat  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  changed  his  opinion;  my  object  is  other,  and 
higher.  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  that  cannot  be 
so  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  as  to  warrant  re- 
sistance to  law,  nullification,  and  revolution,  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  heretofore 
^^reed  to,  and  acted  upon,  without  doubt  and  without  hesi- 
tation. Sir,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  tariff  of  1816 
wasa  revenue  bill.  So  are  they  all  revenue  bills.  The 
point  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  tariff  of  1816,  like  the 
rest,  did  discriminate;  it  did  distinguish  one  article  from 
another;  it  did  lay  duties  for  protection.  Look  to  the 
case  of  coarse  cottons,  under  the  minimum  calculation; 
the  duty  on  these  was  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent.  Some- 
thing besides  revenue  certainly  was  intended  by  this;  and, 
in  fact,  the  law  cut  up  our  whole  commerce  with  India  in 
thAt  article.  It  is,  sir,  only  within  a  few  years  that  Caro- 
lina has  denied  tiie  constitutionality  of  these  protective 
laws.    The  gentleman  himself  has  narrated  to  us  the 


true  history  of  her  proceedings  on  this  point*  He  says 
that,  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1828,  despairing  then 
of  being  able  to  abolish  the  system  of  protection,  politic 
cal  men  went  forth  among  the  people,  and  set  up  the  doc- 
trine that  the  system  was  unconstitutional.  "And the 
people,"  says  the  honorable  gentleman,  <*  received  the 
doctrine."  This,  I  believe,  is  true,  sir.  The  people  did 
then  receive  the  doctrine;  they  had  never  entertained  it 
b^ore.  Down  to  that  period,  the  conatitutionality  of  these 
laws  had  been  no  more  doubted  in  South  Carolina  than 
elsewhere.  And  I  suspect  it  is  true,  sir,  and  I  deem  it  a 
great  misfortune,  that,  to  the  present  moment,  a  great 
portion  of  the'  people  of  the  State  have  never  yet  seen 
more  than  one  side  of  the  argument.  I  believe  thaf  thou- 
sands of  honest  men  are  involved  in  scenes  now  pa»ing, 
led  away  by  one-sided  views  of  the  question,  and  follow- 
ing their  leaders  by  the  impulses  of  an  unlimited  confidence. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  if  we  can  avoid  the  shock  of  arms,  a 
day  for  reconsideration  and  reflection  will  come;  truth 
and  reason  will  act  with  their  accustomed  force,  luid  the 
public  opinion  of  South  Carolina  will  be  restored  to  its 
usual  constitutional  and  patriotic  tone. 

But,  sir,  I  hold  South  Carolina  to  her  ancient,  her  cool, 
her  uninfluenced,  her  deliberate  opinions.  I  hold  her  to 
her  own  admissions,  nay,  to  her  own  claims  and  preten- 
sions, in  1789,  in  the  first  Congress,  and  to  her  acknow- 
ledgments and  avowed  sentiments  through  a  long  series 
of  succeeding  years.  I  hold  her  to  the  principles  on  which 
she  led  Congress  to  act  in  1816;  or,  if  she  has  changed 
her  own  opinions,  I  claim  some  respect  for  those  who  still 
retain  the  tome  opinions.  I  say  she  is  precluded  from 
asserting  that  doctrines  which  she  herself  so  long  and 
so  ably  sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous  vio- 
lations of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be 
able  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical 
effect,  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the 
most  skilful  "  architects  of  ruin,"  the  most  effectual  ex- 
tinguishers of  high-raised  expectation,  the  greatest  blast- 
ers of  human  hopes»  which  any  age  has  produced.  'They 
would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce 
the  ears  of  half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  ex« 
periment  of  representative  government  had  failed.  They 
would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its 
grave,  a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resusdtation. 
Millions  of  eyes,  of  those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love 
of  liberty  on  the  success  of  the  American  example,  would 
turn  away  from  beholding  our  dismemberment,  and  find 
no  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight. 
Anudst  the  incantations  and  orgies  of  nullification,  seces- 
sion, disunion,  and  revolution,  would  be  celebrated  the  fu- 
neral rites  of  constitutional  and  republican  liberty. 

But,  sir,  if  the  Government  do  its  duty^;  if  it  act  with 
firmness  and  with  moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  pre- 
vail. Be  assured,  sir,  be  assured,  that,  among  the  politi* 
cal  sentiments  of  this  people,  the  love  of  union  is  still  up- 
permost. They  will  stand  fast  by  the  constitution,  and  by 
those  who  defend  it.  I  rely  on  no  temporary  expedients-^ 
on  no  political  combination-~but  I  rely  on  the  true  American 
feeling,  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the 
imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice.  Disorder  and 
confusion,  indeed,  may  arise;  scenes  of  commotion  and 
contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come.  With  my 
whole  heart,  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  country.  I  desire  most  ardently 
the  restoration  of  affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I 
desire  that  every  citizen  of  the  whole  country  may  look  to 
this'  Government  with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of 
grateful  respect  and  attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield,  even 
to  kind  feelings,  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  the  true 
glorv  of  the  countr}*,  and  the  great  trust  which  we  hold  in 
our  nands  for  succeeding  ages.    If  the  constitution  can- 
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not  be  maintained  without  meeting  these  scenes  of  com' 
motion  and  contest,  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare'not/omit  to  do  that  which, 
in  our  1  udgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires.  Not 
regardless  of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet  conse- 
quencesf  seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge 
of  public  duty,  it  must  yet  be  discharged.  For  myself, 
shr,  I  shun  no  responsibility  justly  devolving  on  me,  here 
or  elsewhere,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  I  am 
tied  to  it  by  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  duty,  and 
I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes  and  its  fate.  I 
am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appropriate  part  whenever 
and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  and  to  take  my 
chance  among  those  upon  whom  blows  may  fall  first  and 
fall  thickest.  I  shall  exert  everv  faculty  I  possess  in  aid- 
ing to  prevent  the  constitution  from  being  nullified,  de- 
stroyed, or  impaired;  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will 
still,  with  a  voice,  feeble,  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever  is- 
sued from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal  which 
nothing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the  fboflb  to  come  to 
its  rescue. 

[Mr.  WzBSTiB  not  having  concluded  his  speech  at  three 
o'clock,  when  the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  daily  recess, 
he  resumed  at  five,  and  continued  to  speak  till  eight,  P.  M. 
The  press  of  the  immense  concourse,  of  both  sexes,  which 
filled  die  galleries,  the  lobbies,  and  even  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  during  the  evening  sitting,  was  greater, 
if  possible,  than  it  was  during  the  forenoon.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  W.'s  speech,  there  was  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  an  adjournment;  but  the 
President  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared,  and  would 
not  receive  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  the  order  had  been 
executed;  when  , 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

MOBDAT,  FXBBVABT  18. 

PRINTER   TO    CONGRESS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CHAM^ERS^  the  Senate  took  up 
the  resolution  appointing  a  day  for  the  election  of  a  pub- 
lic printer. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  then  modified  the  resolution,  so  as  to 
read  "Tuesday." 

Mr.  BENTON  then  made  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  introduce  the  joint  resolution 
on  this  subject  He  had  done  this  with  a  view  to  vindi- 
cate the  rignt  of  every  Congress  to  elect  its  own  officers, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  Speaker  and  other  officers  of 
the  House,  but  also  as  regards  public  printers.  He  stated 
that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  Government,  there 
had  been  no  public  printer  known;  but  that  the  public 
printing  was  executed  by  contract,  made  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House.  In  the  year 
1819  the  first  election  of  public  printer  was  made,  and 
thu6  the  present  system  was  introduced.  This  change  was 
made  for  the  convenience  of  the  new  Conj^ress,  and  was 
subsequently  acquiesced  in.  So  long  as  this  arrangement 
has  suited  the  convenience  of  Congress,  and  there  has 
arisen  no  evil  in  consequence  of  an  opposition  in  political 
feeling,  it  was  not  intenered  with.  But  now  that  politi- 
cal parties  had  risen  to  such  a  heig;ht,  and  that  the  office 
of  public  printer  had  grown  so  considerably  in  importance, 
he  thought  that  a  change  should  again  tske  place.  The 
public  printer  received  lar^e  sums  from  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  was  a  confidential  officer;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
justified  that  a  public  printer  should  be  elected,  who 
wielded  a  press  intended  to  put  down  the  existing  admin- 
istration. Assuming  that  the  character  of  the  next  Con- 
gress would  harmonize  with  that  of  the  administration, 
he  thought  that  tlie  election  of  a  printer  now  would  be  for 
the  annoyance  instead  of  the  convenience  of  the  next 
Congress.    If,  in  providing  fuel  for  the  next  Congress, 


the  officers  of  the  House  should  provide  rotten  pine,  be 
would  not  touch  it.  If  they  provided  cartridge  paper  to 
write  on,  which  would  not  bear  ink,  he  would  not  touch 
it.  So,  when  a  public  printer  was  elected^  whose  prin- 
ciples he  disapproved,  his  voice  should  be  raised  up 
against  him.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  election 
of  public  printer  ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  observed  that  the  printer  they  should 
elect  might  happen  to  be  a  g^ood  administration  man; 
might  be  verv  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  or  the  reverse. 
But  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the  law  of  the  land  obliged 
them  now  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  printer,  and  this 
had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  FOOT  referred  to  the  journals,  to  show  that  there 
was  an  inconsistency  between  the  former  course  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  present. 

Mr.  HOLMES  thought  it  was  of  little  importance 
whether  the  opinions  of  the  printer  were  in  favor  of  the 
administration  or  against  it;  for  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  administration.  If  the  principle  con- 
tended for  was  to  be  adopted,  and  the  next  Congress 
should  be  against  the  administration,  another  change  of 
printers  would  be  rendered  necessary.  The  House  being 
in  favor  of  the  administration,  and  having  chosen  their 
printer,  had,  of  course,  chosen  a  printer  favonble  to  the 
administration;  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  undo  what  the 
House  had  done.  He  thought  it  very  likely  that  the 
Senate  would  have  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  House 
that  the  election  by  that  bodv  was  not  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  ought  to.be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  the  joint  resolution  which  he  had 
offered  was  not  now  before  the  Senate,  and  he  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  fully  into  his  views.  In  the 
instance  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  he 
had  acted  on  the  same  principle  on  whicn  he  now  acted, 
and  that  was,  to  elect  a  printer  favorable  to  the  views  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  thonrht  that,  instead  of  suffering  party 
feelings  to  obtain  extended  influence,' their  weight  ought 
to  be  diminished  in  this  body;  and  the  Senate  would  not 
openly  countenance  the  doctrine,  that  a.  party  character 
ought  to  be  given  to  all  their  elections  and  measures.  He 
thought  the  reason  given  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
for  altering  the  rule,  was  the  strongest  against  its  altera- 
tion. It  was  a  rule  adopted  in  better  times,  when  there 
was  less  of  party  feeling  and  party  excitement.  Heb<^>ed 
tliat  the  usual  course  would  not  be  departed  from. 

Mr.  EWING  saw.  no  great  weight  in  the  reason  urged, 
that  a  public  crinter  must  be  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
lauding  the  administration.  He  thought  it  would  be  aboat 
as  proper  to  make  contracts  for  fuel  with  reference  to  the 
political  and  party  feelings  of  the  cartman  who  carried  the 
wood.  The  Senate  might  as  well  exact  a  political  teat 
from  every  man  with  whom  a  contract  was  made. 

Mr.  BENTON  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  hypocrites 
who  pretend  to  JMSt  without  reference  to  political  party. 
He  made  no  sermons,  no  homilies,  against  party  action. 
When  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  expressed  regret  that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  should  have  put  this  question  ona  plrtyfootin^* 
he  (Mr.  B)  hoped  that  the  gentleman  would  reserve  his 
regrets  for  those  who  needed  them.  They  were  out  of 
place  when  addressed  to  him.  He  adverted  to  the  influ- 
ence which  a  paper  patronized  by  Congress  must  exercise 
in  putting  down  an  administration. 

Before  Mr.  B.  had  concluded,  the  hour  of  twelve  hav- 
ing arrived, 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  moved  to  lay  the  special  order  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WILKIN3  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  wete 
taken,  and  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Cslhoun,  Chambers,  Clayton, 
Foot,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Mangum*  Miller, 
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Moore,  Naadtin,  Poindezter,  Robbini,  Rugglei,  Tyler* 
Waggainan— 18 . 

NATS.— Meam.  Bell,  Benton,  Black,  Buckner,  Clay, 
Dallas,  Dickenon,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Fonyth,  Frelinghuy- 
■en,  Grundy,  Hendrickf,  Hill,  Kuie,  Prentiss,  Rives, 
Bobinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Smith,  Tipton, 
Tomlinson,  White,  Wilkins,  Wrifffat— 27. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  negatived. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
rose  and  sud  he  was  compelled  to  decline  any  participa- 
tion in  the  debate  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  If  the  subject  should  be  postponed,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  at  another  time  to  address  the  Senate  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

The  CHAIR  having  stated  the  question  to  be  '*  Shall 
this  bin  be  ordered  to  be  enerossed  and  read  a  thii^ 
time?*' 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  had  not  anticipated  this  ques- 
tion for  this  md^ning.  When  it  was  put,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  full  Senate.  He  moved  the  postponement  of 
the  further  connderation  of  the  bill  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  hoped  the  postponement  would  not 
take  place,  as  the  session  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
had  a  desire  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  question  before 
it,  but  was  not  disposed  to  do  it  to-day.  He  had  come 
here  this  morning,  -expecting  to  hear  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  would  suggest  that,  if  no 
additional  amendments  were  to  be  offered,  the  bill  should 
be  passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  discussed  on  its  pas- 


Mr.  CALHOUN:  The  third  reading  of  a  bill,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  the  most  trying  question.  Having  a 
solemn  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  I 
wish  it  to  be  taken  in  full  Senate.  Among  the  absentees 
b  the  colleague  of  the  Senator  from  Georeia,  whose  high 
character  in  the  United  States,  and  great  influence  in  his 
own  State,  render  it  desirable  that  his  vote  should  be  given 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  said  it  was  true  that  the  principle  of  a  bill 
wss  tested  on  the  third  reading.  If  no  further  amend- 
ments were  to  be  offered,  then,  on  the  third  reading,  the 
principle  of  the  bill  comes  up. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  the  absence  of  his  colleague  did 
not  render  necessary  any  delay  in  the  action  of  the  Senate . 
He  would  be  here  as  soon  as  he  was  notified  that  the 
question  was  to  be  taken.  He  wished  to  delay  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  it  was 
to  pass  the  Senate.  He  wished  to  speak  of  it  as  a  law 
which  was  to  go  to  the  people. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  had  no  other  object,  he  said,  than  to 
procure  a  full  discussion  of  the  measure,  and  he  regretted 
the  inability  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  proceed  at 
present.  If  any  gentleman  wished  to  offer  an  amendment, 
or  to  address  the  Senate,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion 
to  postpone. 

The  motion  having  been  withdrawn, 

Mr.  FORSYTH  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding 
certain  words  to  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  and  striking 
out  the  words  "  first  and  fifth  sections  "  therefrom.  The 
object  and  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  limit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  act  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  instead  of  limiting  the  existence  of  the  first  and 
fifth  sections  only.  He  regarded  the  measure  merely  as 
one  intended  to  meet  a  certain  exigencv,  which  he  hoped 
would  soon  pass  away.  He  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER,  being  opposed  to  the  entire  bill, 
could  not  assent  to  the  amendment.  He  objected  to  the 
amendment,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough."  All  the  suits 


resulting  from  the  act  should  fall  at  the  expiration  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  could  see  no  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  amendment.  Its  effect  was  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  whole  law  to  one  vear.  There  were  some 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  made 
permanent  law. 

Mr.  FORSYTH:    That  can  be  done  hereafUr. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  the  committee  were  of  Uie  opinion 
that  all  the  provimons,  except  the  first  and  fifth  sections, 
ought  to  be  eng^rafted  on  our  j  udiciary  system .  The  case 
of  the  refusal  of  a  clerk  of  a  State  court  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  record  had  twice  occurred,  and  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for,  except  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANGUM  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The 
provisions,  if  found  beneficial,  could  be  re-enacted  here- 
after. 

Mr.  KANE  sug^sted  a  modification  of  the  amendment, 
so  as  to  extend  it  to  the  limitation  of  all  suits  arising  under 
the  act,  which  shall  be  pending  at  its  expiration. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  accepted  the  modification*  He  did  not 
look  at  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  as  a  permanent  and  general  measure.  He 
viewed  them  only  as  applicable  to  a  particular  state  of 
things.  He  did  not  like  the  judicial  provisions.  They 
were  more  objectionable  than  the  military  provisions,  in 
his  opinion.  ' 

Mr.  WEBSTER  briefly  noticed  the  eflects  of  this 
amendment.  The  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  limit,  were  the  judicial  processes  intended 
to  counteract  those  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
provisions  of  that  State  were  permanent  in  their  charac- 
ter i  and  if  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  to  be  limited, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  limit  there  would  be  no  remedy 
in  existence  against  the  measures  of  the  State.  He  was 
quite  willing  that  the  sections  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  the  military  force  should  be  limited  to  the  ter- 
mination of  tlie  next  session;  but  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts,  intended  tp  countervail  those  of  the  courts  of 
South  Carolina,  ought  not  to  be  limited,  as  the  provisions 
of  South  Carolina  were* unlimited.  To  limit  these  provi- 
sions to  a  single  year,  would  be  to  defeat  the  object  alto- 
gether, as  there  are  certain  proceedings  to  which  they 
refer  which  cannot  arise  within  the  year.  The  bill  would 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  Congress,  to  amend  or  re- 
peal whenever  it  might  be  deemed  proper  so  to  do.  If 
any  limitation  were  to  be  fixed,  be  would  prefer  to  make 
it  for  a  longer  period.  He  desired  to  see  these  judi- 
cial provisions  established  as  a  part  of  our  permanent 
system;  and  he  believed  that,  had  such  been  the  case  be- 
fore, this  contingency  would  never  have  occurred.  He 
hoped  the  amendment  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  asked  if  he  had  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  as  stating  that  bis  colleague  bad  acqui- 
esced in  the  judicial  provisions  of  the  bilW  He  said  that 
he  should  vote  for  this  amendment;  but  he  believed  that 
every  part  of  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  was  all  throughout  liable  to  the  strongest  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  that  what  he  understood,  was,  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  principally  objected 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bilkwbich  were  most  directly  war- 
like in  their  character,  and  had  regarded  the  provisions 
providing  for  countervailing  civil  process  as  less  odious. 
He  regarded  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts as  applicable  as  well  to  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  those  now  under  consideration.  For  himself,  he 
did  not  wish  to  view  the  bill,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  as  a 
permanent  measure.  He  hkd  no  desire  to  blend  it  into 
the  permanent  judicial  system  of  the  country.  If  it  Khould 
ever  be  the  desire  of  Congress  so  to  blend  it,  he  wished 
that  it  might  be  done  at  a  time  when  no  such  topics  should 
present  themselves  as  were  now  so  prominent  in  eveiy 
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Senator^  mind,  and  then  the  eubject  could  be  calmly  and 
deliberately  discussed. 


The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  .Senator  suppose  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 


seen  that,  in  this  bill,  the  President  had  the  power  to  in- 
terrupt the  civil  process  of  the  State  courts.    Did  the 


decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Dick- 
elWMi,  Forsyth,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mang^m,  Miller,  Moore, 
Hives,  Smith,  Tyler,  Wag^aman,  White,  Wrigfht— 18/ 

NATS. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dal- 
las, Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Freling^huysen,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naodain,  Pren- 
tiSB,  Poindezter,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wilkins — 26. 

Mr.  POINDBXTER  then  rose  and  stated  that  it  must 
be  evident  that,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  some  appropriation  was  necessary.  The  bill  author- 
iced  the  calling  into  operation  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  but  provided  no  means  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses. The  constitution  had  prohibited  the  withdrawal 
ofany  money  from  the  treasury,  unless  under  an  appro- 
priation by  law.  The  Senate  was  now  about  to  employ 
the  army  and  navy  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  President  ought  to  be  limited  in  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  He  concluded  with  moving 
to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a  new  section,  providing 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 

of  this  bill,  the  sum  of dollars  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 

appropriated. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  would  fill  up  the  blank  with  some  sum. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said  he  would  leave  that  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said  the  Judiciary  Committee  wanted  no 
money (  bgt,  if  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  dis- 
posed to  grant  an  appropriation,  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  committee  to  know  what  amount  he  was  willing  to 
give. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  course  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Did  that  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  no  money  would  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill?  The  fact  must  be  apparent,  that  no 
appropriation  is  a  universal  appropriation.  The  President 
would  be  able  to  take  from  the  treasury  what  he  pleased, 
and  Congress  and  the  people  would  be  pledged  to  re- 
place it  in  the  treasury.  He  was  surprised  at  this  course. 
It  belonged  to  those  who  had  introduced  and  who  advo- 
cated this  bill  to  say  what  amount  of  monev  would  be 
required.  It  did  not  belong  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
•ippi.  If  the  Senate  intended  to  give  the  sword  to  the 
President,  they  ought  not  to  give  him  the  purse  also.'  He 
looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  most  arbitrary  bill. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  stated  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  more  competent  than  any  other  person  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  force.  If  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  should  offer  resistance  to  the 
.  laws,  then  would  arise  the  necessitv  for  the  employment 
offeree.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that,  unless  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  South  Carolina,  there  would  be  no 
collision;  and  no  expenditure  would  be  necessary,  un- 
less there  should  be  collision.  The  committee  hoped 
that  no  such  collision  would  arise;  but,  if  it  should,  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  the  expenditure  by  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  the  whole  of  this  business 
indicated  an  unsoundness  of  legislation.  The  bare  possi- 
bility of  a  collision  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  induce 
the  committee  to  make  the  appropriation.  Unsound  le- 
gislation! He  had  never  seen  any  instance  of  a  nation 
hurrying  so  rapidly  towards  a  state  of  despotism.  The 
gentleman  had  said  that  there  would  be  no  expenditure 
anleas  renstanoe  should  be  commenced  by  South  Carolina. 
What  did  the  Senator  mean  by  resistance  ^    It  would  be 


acquiesce  in  this  interruption  ?  No.  If  the  President  had 
the  power  to  interrupt  the  process,  he  would  also  have 
the  power  to  close  the  courts,  and  to  close  the  hall  of  le- 
gislation. He  might  treat  the  Legislature  as  a  lawless 
assemblage;  and  what  course  could  be  then  left  to  the 
State  but  resistance?  She  would  be  forced  into  resistance. 
Yes,  she  would  be  thus  compelled  to  resist.  But  the 
question  of  time  was  a  far  different  question.  He  thanked 
God  that  this  question  was  in  other  hands  to  decide.  South 
Carolina,  in  deciding  this  question,  would  make  the  issue 
with  a  deliberate  judgment,  but  with  irresistible  ffrmnesa. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  course  which  had  been  taken. 
The  provinens  of  this  bill  went  beyond  any  thing  be  could 
have  conceived.  He  would  reverse  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  say  there  coiud  be  no  colli- 
sion unless  it  proceeded  from  the  conduct  of  the  General 
Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  referred  to  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  in  reference  to  the  dispute  with  Pennsylvania, 
when  similar  powers  were  vested  in  the*  President,  and 
the  military  force  was  called  out.  An  appropriation  was 
made  at  the  following  session  to  defray  the  expenditures 
caused  by  that  disturbance.  He  did  not  apprehend  the 
occurrence  of  any  war.  He  believed  that  the  very  firtl 
section  of  the  bill  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  go  to  war.  There  could  be  no  fighting,  as  a  suffi- 
cient guard  was  provided  against  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina getting  hold  of  any  property  which  could  produce 
such  an  evil. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  POINDBXTER,  the  yeas  and  nayi 
were  ordered  on  this  question. 

The  question  Wfisthen  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Mangum,  Moore, 
Poindexter — 5. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Black,  Buckner,  Cham- 
bers, Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Miller,  Naudun, 
Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Rugbies,  Se3rmour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Waggaroan.  Webster,  Wilkins,  White,  Wright— 41. 

Mr.  BIBB  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a 
section  limiting  the  expenditure  to  three  millions.  And 
on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on 
this  motion,  which  he  continued  until  three  o'clock.  His 
argument,  commencing  with  the  precise  motion  before 
the  Senate,  gradually  expanded  into  a  view  of  the  whole 
subject  under  debate.    Before  he  concluded— 

At  3  o'clock,  the  Senate,  according  to  its  new  rule, 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  5. 

Mr.  WILKINS  gave  notice  that  be  should,  at  the  even- 
ing session,  unless  some  gentleman  was  anxious  to  mi^e 
some  observations,  urge  the  question  on  the  engroaament 
of  the  bill. 

xvuriHo  sxssiov. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  resumed.  As  regarded  the  exciting 
question  of  nullification,  that  doctrine  he  held  was  on- 
tenable.  No  individual  State  possessed  the  right  of  ntiUi- 
fication  from  any  sovereignty  residing  in  her .  Sovereign- 
ty, he  contended,  did  not  exist  in  the  States,  separately' 
or  individually,  nnce  the  Union.  Since  that  period,  it 
resided  in  the  United  States  as  a  wltole^  and  by  them 
alone  could  it  be  exercised,  and  in  the  mcide  defined  bT 
the  constitution.  Much  ingenuity  had  been  called  forth 
in  support  of  nullification;  but  mystify  it  as  they  pleased, 
it  could  not  stand  the  test  of  argument.  The  doctrine 
was  preposterous;  it  was  a  mere  web  of  smibisin  and 
casuistry.    And  the  arguments  in  its  fiivor,  if  analysed. 
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mnd  put  throug^h  the  alembic,  would  result  in  the  double 
dittilled  essence  of  nonsense.  But,  having  thus  denounc- 
ed nullification,  he  would  admit  that  the  position  which 
South  Carolina  bad  taken  had  served  one  good  purpose, 
that  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  injustice 
don^  to  the  South  by  an  odious  and  oppressive  tariff.  As 
regarded  the  uriff,  the  whole  South  were  with  South 
Carolina,  in  the  general  principle  of  resistance  to  it;  but 
they  differed  from  her  in  the  mode  which  she  had  thought 
fit  to  adopt.  But  if  the  tariff  was  odious,  and  must  finally 
be  put  an  end  to,  neitlier  could  the  course  of  South 
Carolina  be  defended,  or  tolerated,  with  safety  to  the 
Union.  He  looked  forward  in  anticipation  to  the  period 
as  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  protective  system  must  expire, 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  nullification  would  sink  into 
the  g^ve.  He  hoped  soon  to  see  them  buried  in  the 
same  tombi  and  willingly  would  he  then  pronounce  their 
funeral  oration,  and  inscribe  on  their  monument  the  epi- 
taph— "  tequieaeat  in  pace, " 

Mr.  F.  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  course  which 
Georgia  had  taken  relative  to  the  missionaries  and  the 
Cherokees,  contending  that  there  was  nothing  analogous 
In  it  to  that  of  South  Carolina.  Alluding  to  the  impruon- 
nent  of  the  missionaries,  he  thus  continued  his  remarks: 
The  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  most  re- 
spectable, who,  for  the  welfare  of  men,  gives  up  the  in- 
terests and  the  objects  of  earth.     He  is  the  object  of  the 


greatest  respect.  To  me  he  is  an  object  of  envy, 
never  see  such  a  man  without  feeling  my  own  worthless- 
ness.  There  is  something  divine  in  his  pursuits.  Behold 
him  sitting 

"  Bctiile  ibe  bed  where  partior  life  vu  l»i(l. 
With  sorrow,  guilt,  and  fcMr,  by  tarnt  di«aisyecl. 
The  reverend  charopion  stood.    Ai  hit  control, 
Detpair  and  anguish  fled  the  ttraggling  loal: 
Comfort  esme  down,  the  trembhtig  wt-eloh  to  mite, 
And  hb  lasi  faltering  aeeeott  whitper*d  praise." 

Such  a  man  partakes  of  that  divine  nature,  that  came 
among  men  to  spread  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of 
peace.  But  the  man  of  the  opposite  character,  who 
mixes  politics  with  religion;  who  relies  on  the  world,  while 
he  professes  to  live  above  it;  who  covers  with  a  cloak  of 
hypocrisy  his  ambition  and  avarice,  no  language  could 
express  what  every  man  should  feel  in  view  of  such  a 
man:  to  me  he  is  the  object  of  extreme  abhorrence. 

Sir,  the  State  of  Georgia  warred  in  a  contest,  not 
ag^ainst  justice  and  reli^^on,  but  against  craft  and  hjrpo- 
crisy.     The  subject  of  dispute  did  not  relate  to  human 
rights,  but  to  the  rights  or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  no  common  bond 
of  justice  to  individuals  and  the  State.    I  hope  this  liberty 
was  reserved  to  the  families  whom  tliey  voluntarily  aban- 
doned.   I  hope  they  had  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
right.     But  we  may  look  back  on  this  affair  with  no  other 
emotion  than  that  of  self-respect.    It  was  mixed  with 
politics.     We  struggled,  not  against  the  United  States, 
but  a  meddling  priesthood.  It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate, 
And  every  where  else,  that  Georgia  wished  to  grasp  the 
possessions  of  the  Cherokees;  that  South  Carolina  beat 
the  bush,  but  Georgia  g^t  the  bird. .  Sir,  nothing  is  more 
untrue.     Sir,^  the  property  was  ours  by  all  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice.     There  was  an  incumbrance  on  our 
rights,  which  required  to  be  removed.     All  deemed  it 
necessary  to  remove  it.     This  was  a  duty  not  belonging 
to  usb  but  to  the  United  States.  *  Government  had  pro- 
mised peremptorily  to  effect  its  removal.     Sir,  we  had 
waited  thirty  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise;  and 
now  we  have  been  accused  of  disregarding  all  considera- 
tions of  justice.    We  have  gained  nothing  by  the  contest, 
except  our  own  property.     As  to  the  Indians,  the  race 
has  never  been  treated  with  the  same  kindness  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.     They  held  the  use  of  the  propert]^, 
and  if  they  were  disturbed  by  those  citizens  of  Georgia 
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to  whom  it  had  fallen,  the  possession  was  forfeited.  Geor- 
gia had  no  interest  in  the  affair,  but  to  exact  the  per- 
formance of  a  solemn  contract. 

Sir,  the  distinguishing  difference  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina   is  this:  in  virtue  of  a  compact  Georvia 
was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property,  for  which  sna 
contended.     She  did  not  interfere  to  interrupt  the  laws 
of  Congress;  but  she  relied  on  her  own  contract,  a  con- 
tract with  her  equal.     The  Georgia  controversy  was  of 
a  peculiar  character,  and  might  last  a  hundred  years, 
without  interrupting  the  laws,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  country.     If  the  question  bad  ultimately  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Uiat  court  had  decided  against  us,  in 
the  last  extremity,  the  President  might  have  called  on 
military  force  to  execute  its  decree.     But  it  would  be  for 
him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should  do  it.     Sir,  I  do 
not  dive  into  the  policy  of  the  President;  but  1  know  doe 
thing:  I  am  confident  he  would  not  have  resorted  to  force 
without  necessity.     I  saw  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
matter  might  be  settled  without  such  necessity.    In  the 
extremity  of  the  contest  with  the  Cherokees,  the  language 
of  the  President  might  have  been  tliis,  in  case  the  grott 
question  in  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  decided  a^nst 
us:  I  ask  you  now.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  trouble,  to  turn  these  Cherokees 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  very  important,  Mr.  President,  in  all  questions  in 
a  Government  Itke^ours,  particularly  in  discussions  in  a 
body  like  this  Senate,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  mo- 
tives of  every  body;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused. I  have  seen,  here  and  elsewhere,  a  disposition  to 
liken  us  to  colonies.  Gentlemen  look  forward  to  another 
revolution.  Sir,  there  is  a  contrast,  but  not  a  resem- 
blance. When  ^colonies,  we  did  not  complain  that  we 
were  oppressed'  by  a  tax,  but  that  we  were  taxed,  and 
not  represented.  We  believed  that  it  was  the  right  of 
our  own  leg^dative  bodies  to  impose  taxes.  Sir,  is  this 
the  complaint  of  South  Carolina?  It  is  of  a  different 
character.  Their  compbunt  is  not  that  they  are  not  re- 
presented,  but  that  they  have  not  a  sufficient  influence; 
that  here  they  are  heard,  but  not  heeded;  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  reason  and  remonstrate;  it  is  all  an  empty  mockefy. 
They  have  their  full  share  of  talent,  but  their  voice  is  not 
heard.  Sir,  lam  sure  this  is  not  true;  it  is  founded  on  an 
assumption  that  a  great  majoritjr  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  protective 
system.  I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  \hej  are  so  interested; 
but  the  business  of  protection,  even  if  it  fidl  now,  will  be 
resumed,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  for  the  happiness  and  interest  of  the  majority.  The 
doctrine,  as  it  is  now  regarded  in  the  Senate,  makes  me 
believe  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  majority,  but 
prejudicial  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  whole  burden  is, 
that  the  many  may  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
composing  a  very  snudl  portion  of  the  community.  There 
is  a  great  contrast,  ana  we  could  fear  nothing,  but  for 
what  South  Carolina  admits  she  has  done. 

Sir,  this  bill  has  been  likened  to  the  Boston  port  bill, 
which  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  throwing  the  tea 
overboard.  Sir,  is  it  intended  to  operate  to  the  injury  of 
Charleston,  for  the  benefit  of  another  port?  It  is  quite 
the  reverse.  It  is  the  object  to  keep  the  custom-house  in 
Charleston,  and  that  its  advantages  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
Charleston .  Here,,  too,  is  a  contrast  between  the  case  of 
the  colonies  and  that  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  another, 
in  the  language  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  was  kind  and  conciliatory;  while 
the  British  general,  in  lus  proclamation,  was  thirsting  for 
venf^ance. 

Sir,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say,  with  regret,  that  any 
overture  from  the  President  is  received  with  dislike,  on 
the  part  of  South  Carolina?  Thev  reject  his  kind  offers 
and  soothing  speeches,  and  call  him  a  tyrant,  wrea'Ung 
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his  vengeance  on  the  knd  of  his  birth.  He  has  a  jpreal 
desire  to  do  justice,  but  he  is  misinterpreted  and  £sbe- 
lieved.  But  from  the  high-tariflf  men,  when  they  make 
an  offer  of  an  equivocal  character,  it  is  hailed  with  joy;  it 
is  the  rainbow  on  the  bosom  of  the  thunder  storm;  it  is 
oil  poured  on  the  troubled  waves.  While  the  offers  of 
the  President  are  rejected,  they  are  about  to  m^ke  a 
peace  with  their  inveterate  enemies.  They  reject  the 
president,  doubting  his  desire  that  peace  should  be 
made. 


the  Senator  right  upon  more  points  than  one,  in  the  ob- 
servations he  has  just  closed.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  affirmed  that  South  Carolina  has  not  met,  in  a  proper 
spirit,  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  adjust  the  tariff, 
while  she  has  manifested  a  perfect  cordiality  towards  the 
advances  made  from  another  quarter.  Pray,  sir,  on  what 
foundation  does  the  Senator  rest  this  assertion?  Where 
is  the  evidence  of  the  fact?  where  the  proof?  I  appeal 
to  every  one  who  hears  roe,  to  say  whether  the  voice  of 
South  Carolina,   by  her  representatives  here,  and  her 


South  Carolina,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  projects  during  t  press  at  home,  has  not  strenuously  sustained  the  Presl 
the  last  year,  has  professed  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  'dent's  opening-  message  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff?  The 
Union.  She  loves  it  with  all  her  heart.  Sir,  she  loves  it  j  sentiments  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  recommending  the 
too  much;  she  is  so  devoted  to  it,  that  she  is  scarcely  | repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
willing  that  any  body  should  save  it  but  herself.     Similar  taxes  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  have  not  only  been 


professions  were  made  by  the  HaKford  convention;  they 
loved  the  Union,  were  devoted  to  the  Union  so  much,  that 
nobody  must  govern  it  but  themselves.  They  put  the 
people  in  distress,  that  the  people  might  take  refuge  in 
their  arms.  Their  affection  was  like  that  of  the  lover,  \ 
who  gets  the  object  of  his  attachment  into  distress  and 
difficulty,  that  he  may  show  his  heroic  gallantry  by  com- 
ing forward  to  afford  her  relief,  that  she  may  then  fly  to 
him  for  refuge.  Sir,  she  usually  goes  the  other  way,  and 
the  stratagem  seldom  produces  the  effect  desired;  it 
causes  a  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  the  flame  within. 

Sir,  from  all  existing  appearances,  this  question  is  in  a 
course  of  settlement.  Ir  every  thinof  were  in  the  hands 
of  South  Carolina,  it  would  be  settled  at  once.  But  it  is 
not  so,  and  therefore  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  any  foreigner  has  the  power  to 
compromit  the  peace  of  South  Carolina.  A  wretch,  a 
heartless  foreign  agent,  who  desires  to  lay  this  fair  fabric 
waste,  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  this  matter  into  colli- 
sion at  once.  There  are  already  symptoms  that  some 
foreign  agents  in  Charleston  are  about  to  do  so. '  They 
have  begun  to  nibble,  and  ought  to  be  arrested.  I  hope, 
sir,  this  bill  will  pass,  that  the  custom-house  may  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  foreign  villain  may  be  shot  down  like 
a  wolf.  Sir,  would  any  man  hesitate?  Never,  never, 
never;  it  would  be  the  extravagance  of  weakness  to  do 
so.  And  yet  Carolina,  proud  and  generoifs,  has  placed 
the  issue  of  blood  in  such  hands. 

Sir,  I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  not  prepar- 
ing for  this  discussion;  and  I  hope  the  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bibb,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Calhoun,  Miller,  Moore,  Tyle^ — 4. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Buckner,  Chambers, 


Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  £wing.  Foot, 
Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives, 
l^bbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague, 
Tipton,  TomlinsoD,  Troup,  Waggaman,  Webster,  Wil- 
kins.  White,  Wright— 38. 

Mr.  MILLER  said  he  rose  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
had  influenced  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  to  restrain  or 
limit  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  the  President 
might  incur  under  this  bill;  although  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  may  have  had  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  yet  it  did  not,  on  the  face,  purport  to  be  a 
limitation,  but  an  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the 
enactments  of  the  bill.  This  he  could  not  consent  to  vote 
for.  It  would  be  a  virtual  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  it  intb  effect. 
^  While  upon  the  floor,  I  will  notice  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  It  is  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  State  I  represent,  and  to  myself  individually,  to  set 


approved  of  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  but  uni- 
versal approbation  has  been  the  eclio  from  the  people  of 
that  State.  We  have  nothing  in  view  but  legitimate  re- 
form. Every  aid  in  achieving  our  object  is  cordially  and 
most  cheerfully  received.  When  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  made  his  move  upon  the  troubled  wave,  but 
little  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Executive  influence 
would  succeed,  at  the  present  session,  in  reforming  the 
evil.  We  had  met  the  proposition  to  adjust  this  contro- 
versy, coming  from  that  quarter,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
imputation  made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  we 
have  not  met,  in  a  proper  temper  and  feeling,  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  adjust  this  question. 

Mr.  M.  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  notice  some  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  South  Carolina.  He  did  roc  no  more  than  jus- 
tice when  he  intimated  that  he  presumed  1  was  gratified 
at  the  successful  termination  of  the  Georgia  controversy. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  Georgia  was  right,  in  her 
contest  with  the  Federal  Government.  In  an  omcial  form^ 
in  another  responsible  station,  I  have  expressed  my  friend- 
ship for  that  State,  and  I  have  been  assailed  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  by  the  political  friends  of  the  Senator 
in  South  Carolina,  for  these  opinions.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  great  outrage  upon  principle  in  me,  to  treat  the 
United  States  as  a  foreign  Government,  so  far  as  she  at- 
tempted to  control  the  local  and  domestic  rights  of  Geor- 
gia, 

I  have  always  considered  the  questions  made  by  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina  as  one  and  the  same.  1  am  en* 
tirely  incapable  of  perceiving  any  difference.  With  such 
a  belief,  it  was  natural  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
should  feel  gratified  at  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Georgia  controversy.  While  that  State  was  struggling 
with  power,  and  boldly  and  bravely  standing  forUi  the 


champion  of  State  rights,  we  stood  ready  to  aid  her  with 
our  strength,  and  sustain  her  by  our  countenance  and 
sympathy.  If,  while  the  battle  was  raging.  South  Caro- 
lina moved  alongside  of  her  sister,  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  her  in  the  contest,  we  take  no  credit  to 
ourselves,  we  ask  no  return  of  kindness.  Her  cause  was 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States; 
her  cause  was  our  cause.  If,  when  South  Carolina  stands 
upon  similar  grounds,  in  a  great  contest  for  Southern 
rights  and  constitutional  liberty,  Georgia  can  reconcile  it 
to  her  notions  of  consistency,  or  honor,  or  interest,  to 
change  her  position,  and  fire  a  broadside  upon  Carolina* 
be  it  so.  I  do  not  envy  any  one  the  gratification  he  may 
feel  in  pursuing  such  a  course. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  not  meant,  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  before,  to  reflect  in  any  degree  on  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  the  course  pursued  by  that  State  in  the  In- 
dian controversy.  He  meant  simply  to  state,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court,  recent- 
ly, under  existing  circumstances,  was  evidence  of  a  po- 
litical intrigue,  disgraceful  to  the  parties  concerned,  be 
the  parties  who  they  may.     If  Georgia  stood  erect  upon 
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her  principles,  and  the  missionaries  were  but  the  instru- 
tnents  of  a  cabal,  who  savir  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
their  religfion  and  constitutional  rights  to  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, of  course  none  of  the  censure  would  attach  to  her. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jier  authorities  were  a  party  to  the 
intrigue  by  which  the  President  was  to  be  relieved  from 
his  position  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to 
enable  the  patrons  of  the  misisionaries  to  bring  the  un- 
broken force  of  Presidential  power,  prejudice,  and  pas- 
sion, backed  by  federal  authority,  into  play  against  South 
Carolina,  then  Georgia  would  come  in  for  a  full  share  of 
his  animadversion.  He  would  take  the  liberty  tcr  sa^, 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  entirely  mistaken  m 
supposing  this  controversy  had,  in  any  degree,  affected 
the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  had 
moved  forward  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  volunteering 
notliing,  seeking  nothing,  but  to  decide  matters  brought 
before  it.  .  The  loss  of  character  sustained  in  this  affair 
did  not  h\\  on  that  tribunal;  it  fell  elsewhere.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  had  undertaken  to  tell  us  something  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  law-suit  had  been  terminated; 
but  he  confessed  his  details  were  so  general  as  to  throw 
but  little  light  on  the  subject.  One  thing  we  all  know, 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  now  stands  side  bv  side  in 
this  contest  with  the  missionaries  and  their  friends,  in  the 
crusade  they  are  making  against  South  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  said  he  was  opposed  to  nullifi- 
cation, because  it  had  the  appearance  of  sneaking  into 
war.  Sir,  I  confess  this  is  a  most  singular  objection. 
The  idea  was  novel,  purely  original;  such  a  thing  as 
sneaking  into  a  fight,  he  believed,  was  never  before  con- 
ceived of.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  sneaking  out  of 
one;  but  as  to  sneaking  into  one,  he  conceived  it  impossi- 
ble. If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  dislikes  South  Car- 
olina nullification  because  it  savors  of  sneaking  into  a 
fight,  he  must  permit  me  to  reply  that  I  dislike  Georgia 
nullification  so  far  as  it  savored  of  sneaking  out  of  a  fight. 

Again,  sir:  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  put  the  case 
of  the  caterpillar  laying  waste  the  fields  of  adjoining 
planters,  and  one  insisting  on  setting  fire  to  the  woods, 
which  might  consume  the  cotton  as  well  as  caterpillar. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  illustration.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  maxim  nosdtur  a  soeiis,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  Senator  belongs  to  the  caterpillar  party  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  outset  of  the  Senator's  argument, 
he  admitted  that  nullification  in  South  Carolina  had  done 
much  good;  that  it  had  put  the  American  people  to  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  that  it  had  caused  a  pause; 
and  that  public  opinion  was  undergoing  a  most  beneficial 
and  salutary  change,  operated  on  by  the  steps  taken  by 
Carolina.  Although  these  results  have  been  acknowledg- 
edly  produced  by  South  Carolina,  we  find  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  joining  in  the  chorus  with  the  reverend  mis- 
sionaries and  manufacturers,  lending  all  his  influence  to 
destroy  the  planter  and  sustain  the  caterpillar.  Sir, 
whatever  of  cnivafry,  or  character,  or  good  feeling,  there 
is  in  this  course  of  the  honorable  Senator,  he  is  welcome 
to  for  me.  Strange  to  tell,  while  the  Senator  deprecates 
as  so  fatal  nullification,  he  has  told  us  that  this  system  of 
protection  is  so  outrageous,  that  he  is  prepared  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  if  it  be  not  abandoned . 

We  propose  to  throw  off  ap  unconstitutional  law,  and 
still  remain  in  the  Union;  and  the  gentleman  reprobates 
this,  but  proposes  to  throw  off  all  constitutional  laws,  and 
g^  out  or  the  ITnion,  unless  this  law  is  repealed;  and  yet 
he  assumes  to  read  lectures  to  us  upon  patriotism,  the 
love  of  the  Union,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
fess. Sir,  I  take  this  occasion  to  protest  against  the  oft 
repeated  charge  that  we  deny  the  supremacy  of  con- 
stitutional laws;  our  position  is,  that  the  tariff  for  protec- 
tion is  not  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  void. 

In  resisting  such  a  law,  we  commit  no  crime.    We 


stand  upon  our  reserved  rights,  having  parted  with  some 
of  our  freehold.  We  resist  the  right  to  take  all  in  doing 
so.  We  deny  that  we  oppose  the  constitution,  or  violate 
our  oaths.  Georgia  refused  obedience  to  the  Indian  in- 
tercourse law,  because  she  thought  it  unconstitutional. 
She  put  herself  on  her  reserved  rights,  and  refused  to 
obey  not  only  the  law,  but  the  judicial  exposition  thereof; 
South  Carolina  does  the  same  as  to  the  liariff.  She  does 
not  admit,  in  doing  this,  she  commits  either  peijury  or 
treason.  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  have  it  that 
those  who  refuse  obedience  to  unconstitutional  laws  add 
treason  to  perjury,  let  it  be  so.  If  he  will  have  it  that 
Geor|ria,  in  maintaining  her  rights,  adopts  revolutionaiy 
principles,  commits  perjury  as  well  as  treason,  and  ought 
to  atone  for  her  crimes  on  the  gallows,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
make  a  defence  for  her.  If  this  be  conformable  to  her 
moral  taste,  there  can  be  no  disputing  about  it.  All  we 
ask  is,  to  let  South  Carolina,  when  she  occupies  her 
ground,  maintain  that  she  neither  is  guilty  of  peijury  or 
treason,  according  to  her  own  showing  at  least.  Standing 
on  soil  she  never  parted  with,  she  maintains  she  has  s  law- 
ful right  peaceably  to  repel  a  trespasser.  If  the  trespass- 
er will  press  on  with  force,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
This  is  our  creed.  If  it  varies  with  Georgia  orthodoxy, 
we  cannot  help  it.  We  will  not  pronounce  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  our  own  act.  We  leave  that  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  reverend  missionaries,  and  patrons  of 
the  tariff. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  said,  the  latter  clauses  in 
the  bill,  those  relating  to  the  judicial  departments  of  the 
States,  were  violative  of  higher  principles  than  the  milita- 
ry clauses.  Sir,  we  have  a  most  precious  confession,  that 
this  bill,  in  its  civil  and  military  provisions,  violated  prin- 
ciple, and  still  the  Senator  proposes  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  he  had  said  involved,  not  violated. 

Mr.  MILLER  resumed:  I  took  down  the  words  of  the 
Senator  differently;  but  the  explanation  does  not  vary, 
materially,  his  position.  If  the  civil  provisions  in  the  bill 
involved  higher  principles,  it  must  be  a  higher  violation 
of  principle  than  the  military  clauses;  and  it  thus  would 
seem  the  Senator  admits  he  is  about  to  support  a  bill  that 
does  involve  unsound  principles.  Although  I  admit  this 
bill  is  a  series  of  violations  of  principle,  still  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  the  degrees  are  as  described  by  the  Senator. 
My  g^eat  objection  to  the  first  clause  in  the  bill  is,  that  it 
assumes  to  expound  a  law  of  Congress,  declare  constitu- 
tional, and  support  by  force,  the  legislative  construction; 
thus  superseding  entirely  the  Judicial  department.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Legislative  department  to  lay  down  the 
rule;  the  Judicial  department  to  pronounce  What  is  the 
rule  thus  laid  down;  and  tjie  Executive  to  enforce  the 
rule  thus  ascertained.  In  the  present'  bill  the  whole  pow- 
ers of  Qovemment  are  brought  within  the  Legislative  de- 
partment. If  South  Carolina  has  erred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate,  in  refining  to  permit  an  appeal  to  be  made 
from  her  judicial  tribunals,  upon  principle,  all  you  can 
or  ought  to  do  is,  to  provide  a  mode  by  which  appeals 
shall  be  taken.  When  you  proceed  one  step  fiirther,  you 
err  yourselves,  and  can  alone  defend  yourselves  in  doing 
wrong,  by  attributing  the  first  error  to  South  Carolina. 
Sir,  by  your  own  showing,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pre- 
tence for  any  further  legislation,  than  enough  to  subject 
South  Carolina  to  the  judicial  authority  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Hence  he  totally  dissented  from  the  honorable . 
Senator,  in  the  graduation  of  the  erroneous  principles  of 
this  bill. 

Sir,  the  Senator  firom  Georgia  has  told  us  that  nullifi- 
cation was  nonsense  double  refined;  a  pretty  sweeping 
sentence  pronounced  on  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson,  McKean» 
Roane,  and  manv  other  opreat  names.  It  will  require 
something  more  than  this  dogmatism,  passed  through  the 
intellectual  alembic  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  make 
any  rational  mind  assent  to  the  pontion  that  the  doctrines 
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tauffht  by  the  nge  of  Monticello  can,  thus  be  character- 
ised, or  that  the  primitive  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  can  be  so  easily  put  down.  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  in  commenting  on  the  South  Carolina  pro- 
ceedings, has  said  that  the  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  assuming  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, had  asserted  that  which  was  not  true.  The  honor- 
able Senator  has  tendered,  in  a  manner  not  the  most 
cooMeous,  a  direct  issue  upon  a  matter  of  ftct,  between 
himself  and  the  collected  wisdom,  character,  and  moral 
tense  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

I  see  no  way  of  settling  this  controverted  fact  but  by 
referring  it  to  tlie  good  sense  of  the  Senate.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  a  majority  of  this  body  are  in  favor  of  protection. 
I  put  the  (question  to  that  majority — do  they  misrepresent 
their  cpnstituents?  If  they  do  not,  then  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  asserted  that  the  South  Carolina  address  did 
not  speak  the  truth,  when  it  appears  roost  palpable  that  it 
does  speak  the  truth.  [Hr.  FORSYTH  said  he  meant  onlv 
to  say,  in  his  opinion,  the  address  was  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  disposition  favorable  to  the  American  system.]  Mr-  M. 
continued.  He  willingly  received  the  qualification  just 
made.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  now  sud,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  address  did  not  state  the  truth.  The 
gentleman  has  clearly  a  right  to  his  opinion.  I  should 
not  dispute  the  right  of  a  Cherokee  chief  to  his  opinion, 
as  to  the  truths  contained  in  that  address.  What  he  con- 
troverted was  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia;  and  he  was  glad  now  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  submit  this  question  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  with  whom  the  honorable  Senator  is  associated. 

Sir,  it  is  quite  fashionable,  on  this  floor,  for  gentlemen 
to  set  up  their  opinions  as  exclusively  correct  upon  con- 
stitutional points,  and  denounce,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms,  every  sentiment  which  does  not  conform  to  their 
own.  We  must  understand  and  construe  the  constitution 
as  they  do,  or  come  under  the  ban,  and  be  read  out  of 
the  church.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
right  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  Union.  Let  me  tell  the 

gentlemen  there  are  two  ways  to  destroy  the  Union,  one 
y  pressing  State  rights  to  extremities,  and  the  other  by 
a  fusion  of  the  separate  interests  of  the  States  into  one 
solid  mass.  You  can  commit  disunion  as  well  by  conso- 
lidation and  amalgamation  as  by  State  interposition.  If 
the  barriers  which  separate  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
State  be  broken  down,  our  Government  will  be  as  com- 
pletely revolutionized  as  if  we  dissolve  into  any  given 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  Governments.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  told  us  that  his  opinions 
have  received  the  sanction  and  confirmation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Sir,  I  am  not  so  sure  the  honorable  Senator 
has  not  over  estimated  the  strength  of  bis  opinions  with 
the  country.  It  nuy  be  true  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  endorsed  the  high-toned  federal  doctrines 
of  the  Senator)  -he  is  now  the  alpha  with  the  powers  that 
be;  it  is  not  long  since  he  was  the  omega. 

It  will  be  recollected,  when  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate was  elected,  be  stood  pledged  to  sustain  State  rights. 
He  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  Senator  from  Massacbu- 
tetts.  He  stood  upon  his  opinions,  expressed  repeatedly 
in  favor  of  State  sovereignty.  Bank  veto  sentiments,  so 
much  reprobated  by  the  Senator,  seem  not  to  have  been 
•o  unfavorably  considered  by  the  people.  I  shall  be  very 
slow  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Senator,  as  endorsed 
by  the  late  proclamation,  are  the  popular  pentiments  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  the  people 
shall  pass  upon  the  claims  of  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
their  favor,  bottomed  upon  his  much  boasted  correctness, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  surrender  long  cherished  opin- 
ions to  the  more  powerful  voice  of  public  will.  The  sen- 
timents ofthe  President,  expressed  in  his  late  proclamation, 


have  not  met  with  any  countenance  or  support  from  one 
entire  section,  once  his  cordial  and  strong  supporters. 
Honorable  gentlemen  mistake  public  sentiment  south  of 
the  Potomac,  if  they  suppose  that  they  will  enforce,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  federal  dogmas  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Gentlemen  fVom  the  tariff  States  have  appeal- 
ed most  pathetically  to  the  States  adjoining,  and  similarly 
situated  with  South  Carolina,  to  rally  around  the  standard 
of  their  country,  and  maintain  the  supremacy  ofthe  law. 
They  call  spirits  from  the  deep,  but  will  they  come* 
Will  the  Massachusetts  militia,  even  to  sustain  their  tariff 
interests,  have  no  scruples  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
ofthe  President  to  order  them  beyond  the  Ane,  or  march 
them  out  of  their  own  State? 

Mr.  FORSYTH  replied,  and  said,  he  meant  to  nj 
that  tlie  South  Carolinians  questioned  the  serious  and  siq- 
cere  desire  of  the  President  to  effect  a  revision  and  modi- 
ficatipn  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  admit  that  when  a 
State  rightfully  resisted  a  law  of  Congress  she  was  guilty 
of  treason}  it  was,  if  successful,  revolution.  He  further 
went  on  to  say,  the  existing  tariff  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  ofthe  constitution. 

Mr.  MILLER,  in  reply,  said,  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  admits  that  a  State  mav  rightfully  resist « 
law  of  Congress,  he  was  identified  with  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine. On  the  constitutionality  ofthe  tariff,  he  said  he  had 
understood*  Georgia  as  taking  a  more  decided  objection 
than  now  intimated  by  her  representative  here.  The  Le- 
gislature of  the  State  of  Georgia  had  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  language.  They 
had  not  used  the  qualified  language  of  the  Senator,  but 
had  declared  that  the  tariff  was  a  gross  and  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution .  For  one,  he  would  say,  if  he 
believed  the  tariff  unconstitutional,  be  should  regard  him- 
self false  to  hiA  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  recreant 
to  his  countr}',  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  morals,  if  he 
were  to  vote  for  the  use  of  military  power  to  enforce  such 
a  law. 

Before  he  would  vote  to  sustain  an  admitted  unconsti- 
tutional law  by  the  sword,  he  would  prefer  that  his  tongue 
might  be  paralyzed. 

Mr.  BIBB  then  moved  further  to  amend  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "combination;" 
line  5,  af^er  "shall,"  insert  "have;'*  line  6,  strike  out 
the  words  "in  the  judgment  of  the  President;"  line  15» 
af\er  the  word  "  paid,"  strike  out  the  residue  of  the  seC' 
tion,  and  insert  *'  or  secured  to  be  paid  according  to  law.'* 

Sec.  3.  Add  the  following:  Provided  alwayn^  That  in 
any  civil  action,  or  criminal  prosecution,  authorized  by  this 
section,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  to 
rely  upon,  and  give  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue^ 
the  fact  that  the  revenue  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  passed  in  1832,  entitled  "An  act  to  alter,"  &c. 
was  not  enacted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
but  was  enacted  with  a  design  and  intent  to  assert  and 
act  upon  a  power  in  the  Congress  ofthe  United  States  to 
lay  duties  and  imposts  for  the  substantive  and  direct  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
against  the  competition  of  similar  fabrics  from  all  foreign 
countries,  and  may  require  the  decision  of  the  court  dis- 
tinctly to  be  put  on  record  whether  or  not  such  a  power 
of  protection  to  manufactures  is  a  power  delegated  to  the 
General  Governmf  nt,  or  reserved  to  the  States,'  and  as  the 
court  shall  decide  that  question,  the  judgment  shall  be  for 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  prosecutor  or  prosecuted,  ac- 
cording to  the, relevancy  and  effect  of  that  question  in  the 
case:  and  such  decision  shall  bind  the  parties  in  that  case, 
subject,  however,  to  be  reviewed,  affirmed,  or  reversed, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said 
question  shall  be  ruled,  and  notwithstanding  the  value  in 
the  controversy  may  not  amount  to  the  value  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 
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Strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  sections,  And  insert — 
[This  substitute  authorizes  the  collector,  if  resisted  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  to  call  on  everv  male  citizen  above 
the  age  of  twenty  to  his  aid  and  assistance;  likewise  on 
the  marshal  of  t&e  district,  who  is  authorized  in 'part  to 
call  out  every  male  citizen  for  the  same  purpose';  and  in 
case  of  the  refusal  of  any  citizen  so  to  assist,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  not  ezceedinn^  three  hundred  dollars,  or  three 
months'  imprisonment] 

Two  more  sections  followed,  one  of  which  provides 
that  the  United  States*  officers,  if  sued  or  indicted  for  any 
act  done  under  the  revenue  laws,  may  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  give  the  several  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  evidence;  and  the  other  adopts-  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  sections  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  6,  line  7,  after  «•  places,"  insert  •«  on  land." 

Mr.  BIBB  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  foregoing 
amendments,  which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS. — ^Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Troup,  Tyler — 7. 

NATS Messrs.   Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton, 

Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Fre- 
Iinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kane,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Robinson, 
Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 33. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIR  then  put  the  question,  <«  Shall  this  bill  be. 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time?"  which  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  33  to  8,  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton, 
Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kane,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Rug- 
grles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
•ter.  White,  Wilkins,  Wright — 32. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  King,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Moore,  Troup,  Tyler. — 8. 

The  Senate  then,  at  half  after  11  o'clock,  adjourhed. 

TUXSDAT,    FiBBUABT    19. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  CLAY,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  to  modifv  the  sevcrul  acts  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports,  reported  the  bill  with  various  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  C.  then  stated,  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  say 
that  at  a  proper  time  another  amendment  would  be  offer- 
ed on  the  subject  of  the  valuation  of  goods,  which  would 
be  calculated  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
had  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  point.  He  was  happy 
to  say  that,  although  there  was  so  short  an  interval  for  the 
action  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  bill,  the  committee  en- 
tertained strong  hopes  that  it  would  be  found  practicable 
to  effect  some  accommodation  of  this  question  before  the 
close  of  the  present  session.  He  was  directed  to  move 
that  the  amendments  be  printed,  and  further  to  move  that 
the  bill  and  amendments  be  made  the  special  order  for  to- 
morrow, with  the  understanding  that  if  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  should  not  be  disposed  of  by 
that  time,  the  bill  now  reported  would  not  be  pressed  to 
interfere  with  that  discussion. 

The  amendments  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  bill  and  amendments  were  made  the  special  order  for 
to-morrow. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  being  about  to  pass  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  b'dl  to  provide  ftirther  for  the  collection  of  the  duties 
on  imports: 


Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  that  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
sire to  press  this  bill  to  its  passage  to-day,  in  order  that 
the  tariff  might  be  taken  up  to-morrow,  and  as  he  was 
desirous  to  be  heard  on  the  resolutions  which  be  had  of- 
fered in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  would 
now  move  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  resolutions,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  the  order  for  Monday  next. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  resolutions  were  taken 
up,  and  made  the  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  WILKINS  then  gave  notice  that  it  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  press  the  passage  of  the 
bill  this  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  timei  and  the  question 
being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  PQINDEXTER  rose  to  address  the  Senate. 

It  was  with  no  feigned  reluctance,  he  said,  that  he  rose 
to  mingle  in  this  aiscussion.  1'he  feeble  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  restless  impatience  manifested  by  a  fixed 
majority  to  urge  this  measure  to  its  final  consummation, 
regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  flow  from 
it,  ought  to  have  admonished  him  to  remain  silent  But 
an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to  his  immediate  constituents, 
ai  well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  impel- 
led him  to  undertake  the  task  of  exposing  to  them  the 
real  character  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  the  novel 
and  dangerous  principles  which  had  been  avowed  by  its 
advocates  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rested  for  support.  I 
cannot  hope,  said  Mr.  P.,  that  any  effort  of  mine  will  ope- 
rate to  arrest  the  action  of  this  body;  but  the  people, 
whose  future  peace  and  happiness,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  them,  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  this  great  struggle, 
may  find  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  means  of 
arriving  at  proper  conclusions  in  relation  to  it.  I  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  which  I  occupy.  I  know 
how  vain  it  would  be  to  indulge  the  belief  that,  with  the 
simple  weapons  of  reason  and  of  truth,  I  could  over- 
come the  dumb  eloquence  of  numbers,  so  forcibly  dis- 
played in  this  hall,  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx  to  carry  into 
effect  purposes  of  desolation  and  blood,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  mistaken  nor  obviated,  save  only  by  the  deleterious 
results  which  may  be  felt  in  all  their  fury,  by  a  reaction  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  put  this  ball 
of  civil  discord  in  motion.  .  Under  such  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  my  views  of 
this  momentous  question  will  be  addressed  to  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people,  who  alone  can  control  the  movements  of  this 
Government;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  1  expect  not,  hope  not,  and  mean  not,  to  make  an 
impression  within  these  walls. 

The  theory  of  nullification,  so  freely  denounced,  and 
so  much  deprecated  by  honorable  Senators  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  debate,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present 
to  examine.  When  consolidation  and  the  total  prostra- 
tion of  tlie  last  vestige  of  State  sovereignty  is  made  the 
desideratum  on  which  alone  the  Union  can  be  perpetuat- 
ed, I  mean  not  to  cavil  about  the  remedy  by  which  so 
great  an  evil  may  be  averted.  If,  sir,  I  am  left  to  choose  ^ 
between  a  total  overthrow  of  the  happy  system  erected  ' 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  patriots  who  framed  the  constitution, 
and  some  efficient  remedy  to  maintain  it,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  tlie  course  which  duty  and  patriotism  so  plainly  in- 
dicate. 

Sir,  in  the  downward  course  of  events  connected  with 
the  political  history  of  this  country,  when  power,  by  a 
long  series  of  imperceptible  advances  on  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  republic,  has  reached  a  climax  which  almost 
overshadows  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  threatens  to  ex- 
tinguish the  patriot's  last  hope  in  this  highly  favored  land, 
the  occasion  demands  of  me  one  effort,  however  feeble 
and  ineffectual,  to  arrest  the  strong  arm  which  seems  to 
aim  a  fatal  stab  at  the  vital  principles  of  our  confederacy, 
and  the  free  constitution  wliich  cements  it. 
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We  hive  been  Uug^ht,  by  experience,  the  useful  lesson, 
that  the  love  of  power  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
man;  and  we  know  that  Goyernments  composed  of  men 
partake  largely  of  its  influence t  and  whensoever  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  people  shall  slumber  under  the  sedative 
poison  of  unlimited  and  misplaced  confidence,  their  dea* 
tinies  will  ver^  soon  find  a  resting-place  among  the  tombs 
of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  whose  downfall  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  triumph  of  ambitious  demagogues  over  a 
people  claiming  to  be  free,  but  who  placed  their  reliance 
on  the  frailty  of  human  virtue.    The  history  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  from  the  earliest  ages  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, affords  to  this  generation  abundant  proofs  that  li- 
berty can  only  be  preserved  by  a  people  jealous  of  their 
rights;  who  stand  on  the  watch-towers,  and  challenge  ev- 
ery invasion  of  them  with  eyes  that  never  wink,   and 
hearts  that  never  falter.    In  the  tempest  of  popular  com- 
motions, by  which  the  vessel  of  state  is  sometimes  tossed 
from  its  peaceful  channel  till  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  ele- 
ments become  tranquil,  we  find  salutary  warning  to  the 
mariner  at  the  helm,  to  guard  against  the  rocks  and  shoals 
by  which  be   may  be   surrounded.     Such  is  the  price 
which  a  free  people  pay  for  the  preservation  of  human 
liberty;  and  although  the  even  current  of  Governments 
may  be  interrupted  by  these  occasional  convulsions,  they 
serve  to  protect  the  unalienable  rights  of  freemen  against 
the  arts  of  powler  and  ambition,  seeking  their  overthrow 
by  force  or  fraud,  to  build  on  their  ruins  the  strong  edi- 
fice of  regal  prerogative.     Under  the  calm  of  undisturb- 
ed confidence,  when  the  public  mind  cannot  be  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  impending  dangers,  but,  reposing  in  false 
,  security,   denounce  the  faithful  sentinel  who  warns  his 
countrymen  of  the  snares  which  are  spread  for  their  de- 
struction, some  popular  leader  may  well  mount  the  ram- 
parts, and,  assuming  the  seductive  g^ise  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  grasp  the  imperial  diadem.     When  a  whole 
people,  influenced  by  such  specious  professions,  too  rea- 
dily commit  their  dearest  privileges  to  the  umpirage  of 
one  man,  whose  claims  to  their  gratitude  for  past  services 
are  felt  and  acknowledged,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  led  into 
errors  and  excesses  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but 
through  the  tumult  and  desolation  of  a  bloody  revolution. 
No  people  can  long  remain  free  who  quietly  submit  to 
oppression,  and  hug  the  chains  of  despotism  which  bind 
them  to  the  car  of  a  popular  dictator.     Sir,  I  spurn  the 
slavish  apathy  which  is  calculated  to  disrobe  a  freeman  of 
his  birthright,  and  compel  him  to  bow  at  the  footstool  of 
power  and  ambition;  and  I  indignantly  repel  the  proposi- 
tion now  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate, to  be  used  at  his  discretion,  the  whole  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  country,  the  avowed 'object  of 
which  is  to  subdue  the  proud  spirit  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  people.    But,  sir,  I  feel  that  resistance  to 
the  will  of  the  combined  majority  who  act  in  concert,  on 
this  occasion,  must  be  unavailing;  yet  I  will  not  despair  of 
the  republic  while  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  people  may 
interpose  to  preserve  it. 
V     Mr.  P.  said  he  had  oflen  been  amused  by  an  honorable 
Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holmss,]  with  his  descriptive 
lists  of  what  are  called  Jackson  men  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Congress.     He  thought  the  honorable  Senator 
had  classed  them  under  the  various  and  conflicting  heads 
of  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  bank  and  anti-bank,  internal  im- 
provements and  anti-internal  improvements.  State  rights 
and  anti-State  rights;  to  which,  by  the  permission  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  he  wxjuld  add  another  class  of  new 
recruits,  who  may  be  designated  as  '*  proclamation  Jack- 
son men,"  who,  though  last,  are'not  least  in  the  catalogue 
composing  this  formidable  corps.    They,  like  all  new  con- 
verts, evince  a  disposition  to  overreach  in  zeal  all  their 
competitors  for  Executive  favor,  and,  like  Pharaoh's  "lean 
kine,"  threaten  to  eat  out  the  substance  of  their  fat  pre- 
decessors!    If  a  combination  of  such  talents,  influence. 


and  numbers  shall  be  unable  to  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  laws,  aided  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Executive,  it 
would  at  least  be  an  omen  that  our  legislation  had  not 
been  founded  on  the  principles  of  equal  and  impartial 
justice.  Of  this  he  would  speak  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

I  will  (said  Mr.  P. )  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  in  connexion  with  the  existing  lawa  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  place  the  measure  in  a 
clear  light,  when  I  shall  contrast  it  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  The  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  is  an  ob^ct 
from  which  no  gentleman,  whatever  might  be  his  political 
opinions,  would  dissent.  Such  laws  would  find  their  best 
support  in  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people^  and 
would,  therefore,  never  require  extraordinsiy  means  to 
enforce  them.  It  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  thia 
bill  that  it  is  both  peaceful  and  harmless,  and  confers  less 
power  on  the  Executive,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
physical  force  in  cases  of  emergency,  than  the  existing 
law  on  that  subject.  It  has  been  eulogized  as  an  expedi- 
ent to  preserve  peace  and  avert  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  while  I  deprecate  it  as  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
duce precisely  the  opposite  consequences.  Is  it  then 
true  that  this  bill  confers  no  higher  powers  on  the  Pre«- 
dent  than  the  act  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  States  to  **  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions?"  Let  this  be 
tested  by  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  act  which  is 
now  on  our  statute  book,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  to 
the  Senate.  [Here  Mr.  P.  directed  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  act  of  1795.] 

**  Sec.  1.  JSeit  enaded,  Ue.  That  whenever  the  United 
States  shall  be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  dan^r  of  in- 
vasion from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  call  forth 
such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State  or  States  most 
convenient  to  the  place  of  danger  or  scene  of  action,  as 
he  may  judge  necessary  to  repel  such  invasion,  and  to  is- 
sue his  orders  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or  ofiicers 
of  the  militia  as  he  shall  think  proper.  And  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  Government 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  application  of  the  Legislature  of  such  State,  or 
of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened,) to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  any 
other  State  or  States,  as  may  be  applied  for,  asjie  may 
judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insurrection. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu* 
tion  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  State,  or  of 
any  other  State  or  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
press such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed;  and  the  use  of  militia,  so  to  be  called  forth  may 
be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  what  are  the  cases  to  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  limited  under  the  act 
which  has  just  been  read  ?  He  cannot  call  out  the  militia,  or 
even  issue  a  proclamation,  until  he  is  called  on  by  the  Leg^is- 
lature  of  a  State,  if  in  session,  and,  if  not,  by  the  Governor, 
for  aid  and  assistance  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  is 
too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the  physical  power  of 
the  State.  He  cannot  interpose  the  power  granted  to 
him  to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
until  he  shall  have  received  the  certificate  of  a  district 
judge  that  such  interposition  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
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consequence  of  combinational  or  assemblage  of  persons, 
with  the  avowed  intent  of  resisting  the  process  of  the 
court  or  the  laws  of  tlie  Union.  Such  are  the  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  the  President,  under  the  act  of  1795, 
which  had  been  read  at  the  table  of  the  Secretary.  They 
are  salutary  checks  on  the  exercise  of  this  power,  design- 
ed to  operate  in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  tlie  preser- 
vation of  order,  in  co-operation  with  the  judicial  tribunals 
or  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  States.  Compare 
these,  I  )>e8eech  you,  sir,  with  the  first  section  of  the  bill, 
which  we  are  told  curtails  the  power  of  the  President  in 
this  respect.  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  for  all  the 
ipards  in  the  existing  law  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Pre- 
sident is  substituted.  His  judgment  and  discretion  are 
made  supreme,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  olAter  au- 
thority whatever.  No  call  from  the  State  Legislatures  or 
Executives,  no  certificate  from  a  district  judge,  is  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  call  forth  the  militia;  but  he  is 
made  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  has  the  unlimit- 
ed power  to  determine  what  shall  constitute  an  unlawful 
assemblage  of  persons,  to  justify  the  employment  of  mi- 
litary force;  which  he  is  authorized  to  organize  and  put 
in  motion  by  virtue  of  the  high  powers  with  which  he  is 
invested,  against  the  consent,  and  without  the  co-opera- 
tion, of  any  department  of  the  State  Governments.  Sir, 
his  powers  are  as  wide  as  6uman  la^g^ge  can  make  them, 
differing  essentially  from  those  conferred  by  any  former 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

If  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  clothe  the  President  with 
the  new  and  extraordinary  power  of  marching  an  army 
into  South  Carolina,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be 
necessary,  is  is  worse  than  useless.  By  the  act  of  1795  he 
could  not  enter  the  State  with  an  armed  force,  but  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Executive;  and  the 
militia  of  the  State  could  not  be  called  out  for  any  pur- 
pose without  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature.    It  is  therefore  manifest  that 


four  States  of  the  confederacy;  but  how  has  it  been  ar- 
gued^   We  have  heard   nothing  in   this   whole  debate 
but  South  Carolina — South  Carolina — nullification — nulli- 
fication.    This  has  constituted  the  theme  on  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  have  dwelt;  and  yet  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  it  is  equally  Tap plicable  to  every  State  in  the  Union! 
This  wide  scope  g^ven  to  the  President  over  the  militia  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  without  limitation  or  restraint, 
was  evidently  necessary  to  effect  the  object  of  marching 
a  militia  force  from  one  State  into  another  in  time  of  peace, 
when  none  of  the  contingencies  had  arisen  specified  in 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  as  they  now  exist  in  the  stat- 
ute book.     The  judgment  of  the  President  is  made  the 
rule,  and  he  may,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  deter- 
mine the  character  of  assemblages  of  persons,  declare 
them  unlawful,  however  peaceable  and  constitutional;  fix 
in  his  own  mind  what  acts  amount  to  unlawful  obstructions 
or  combinations  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  forthwith  put  in  requisition  the  army,  and  navy, 
and  militia  of  the  United  States;  remove  the  custom-house 
to  such  place  as  he  may  designate;  demand  that  the  duties 
be  paid  in  cash;  and  enforce  his  mandates  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.     And  yet  this  high-banded  measure,  under 
which  the  President  may  commence  and  carry  on  military 
operations  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at  any  mo« 
ment  when  he  may  deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  without  the 
happening  of  any  event  made  necessary  by  law  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding,  is  defended  on  this  floor  as  peaceable, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in 
force. 

Sir,  what  are  the  facts?  Has  any  thing  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  dangerous  to  the  public  peace?  Has  any 
offence  been  committed  by  her  citizens?  Has  the  Legis- 
lature or  Governor  called  on  the  President  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  put  down  insurrection  or  rebellion?  Has  the 
district  judge  certified  that  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 


this  peace  measure  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  power  in  the  ordinary  way?    No,  sir,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 


conferred  on  the  President  to  make  war  on  the  legislation 
of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  confederacy.     For  all  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  the  constitution,  U  must  be  obvious 
to  every  gentleman  that  this  bill  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  powers  of  the  President  are  enlarged  beyond  all  for-« 
mer  example;  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  undefined 
discretion,  to  enable  him  to  place  the  physical  force  of  the 
country  in  hostile  array  against  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na.    But  tliisis  not  the  only  novel  feature  in  this  war  bill. 
The  President  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  confide 
the  execution  of  high  constitutional  powers,  which  can 
only  be  intrusted  to  that  officer,   to  any  person  whatever 
whom  he  may  depute  or  appoint  for  that  purpose.     Thus, 
be  may  designate  some  petty  custom-house  officer,  at  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  decide  the  delicate 
question,  when  the  contingency  shall  have  happened  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  power  to  call  forth  the  militia! 
This  custom-house  officer  ma^  be  authorized  to  order  the 
militia  into  actual  service;  to  issue  his  mandate — to  whom? 
To  the  Governor  of  the  State?    Who  is  to  command  the 
militia  so  called  out?    How  is  it  to  operate?    Not  under 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  un- 
der those  of  any  person  whom  he  may  appoint  for  that 
purpose.     Will  any  gentleman  seriously  contend  that  the 
constitution  warrants  this  transfer  of  the  highest  execu- 
tive power  under  this  Government?     Sir,  the  proposition 
is  monstrous,  and  cannot  be  endured  by  any  portion  of 
the  American  people.     But  the  intention  of  this  bill  is  not 
-what  it  purports  to  be .    It  is  one  of  those  deceitful  acts 
of  legislation,  which  seems  to  be  confined  and  particular- 
ly adapted  to  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, commencing  with  the  act  of  1824,  and  running 
through  all  the  laws  subsequently  enacted  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  protection.     It  speaks  in  general  terms  of  the 
porta  and  harbors  of  the  United  States— of  all  the  twenty- 


act  of  violence  has  been  committed,  calling  for  the  exer- 
cise of  extraordinary  means  to  resist  or  subdue  it.  What, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  this  hostile  movement  on  the  State  of 
South  Carolina?  Most  certainly  to  compel  her  to  retrace 
her  steps;  to  annul  a  fundamental  law  of  the  State;  and, 
by  military  force,  to  overawe  her  Legislature,  and  demand 
the  repeal  of  certain  offensive  laws  which  the  President 
has  thought  proper  to  condemn  and  denounce  as  treason 
against  the  United  States.  State  legislation,  primary  and 
secondary,  must  be  put  down  by  violent  means,  and  the 
President  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  kind  promises  to  his  '.'children!*'  Is  this 
the  free  Government  handed  down  to  us  by  ^ur  fathers, 
who  so  gallantly  achieved  the  independence  of  these 
States?  No,  sir;  if  the  doctrine  of  the  present  day  pre- 
vail, and  this  bill  be  passed  and  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, we  live  under  a  Government  of  unmixed  despotism. 
We  are  told  of  an  armed  force  in  South  X^aroUna.  Inhere 
is  no  such  thing.  She  has,  it  is  true,  passed  laws  to  re- 
organize her  militia,  which  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
in  common  with  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  without 
giving  just  cause  of  offence  or  apprehension  to  her  sister 
States.  Sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  sovereign  State  of 
this  confederacy  cannot  enact  laws  to  organize  and  disci- 
pline her  militia,  without  being  liable  to  the  odious  impu- 
tations of  treason  and  rebellion?  Can  such  laws  be  made 
the  foundation  of  powers  so  enormous  as  those  with  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  invest  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  the 
execution  of  which  powers  he  is  only  limited  by  his  own 
arbitrary  discretion;  and  under  which  he  may  enter  the 
State,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  demand  the  repeal  of 
them  as  a  sine  qua  turn  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces? 
These  are  the  facts  and  the  principles  on  which  alone  this 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  can  be  defended,  unless  honora- 
ble gentlemen  draw  on  their  imaginations  for  their  prem'^- 
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sea,  and  on  their  ingenuity  for  their  conclusions.  There 
is  no  military  force  enlisted  and  paid  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  she,  like  every  other  State,  must  rely  on  her  mi- 
litia for  her  defence  against  every  assault,  external  or  inter- 
nal. Have  not  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut a  well-organized  militia.^  Do  they  not  rely  on  them 
for  protection,  and  the  preservation  of  their  rights  agfainst 
a  foreign  foe,  or  domestic  intrusion?  If  my  information 
be  correct,  these  States  can,  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  call 
into  the  field,  at  a  moment's  warning,  the  best  organized 
and  most  efficient  militia  in  the  world.  Would  they  hesi. 
tate  to  employ  this  force  on  any  emergency  which  might 
threaten  their  safety?  No  one  can  doubt  that  they  would 
not.  And  yet,  sir,  this  constitutes  the  military  array  in 
South  Carolina,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  calling 
for  the  boncentratidn  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  port 
and  harbor  of  Charleston  to  suppress  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  State  to  excite  the  fears  or  apprehensions  of  the 
General  Government.  She  has  legislated,  and  that  is  all. 
It  is,^  therefore,  most  evident  that  if  we  qperate  on  her  by 
means  of  a  military  power,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  which  de- 
mands the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  and  laws  enacted 
by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  and  for  which 
she  can  only  be  responsible  in  her  character  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact  of  Union. 

Can  this  Government,  of  limited  and  defined  powers, 
interfere  with,  or  control,  by  the  exertion  of  its  military 
power,  the  internal  action  of  a  State  in  its  highest  sove- 
reign capacity?  This  is  a  g^ve  question,  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently give  it  a  full  and  fair  examination.  Sir,  by  what  au 
thority  did  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  forth 
his  proclamation,  promulgating  only  political  dogmas  un- 
der the  broad  seal,  with  deaunciations  against -all  who 


extraordinary  state  paper 
ed?  I  presume  not;  for,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  it  has 
escaped  my  observation .  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
Pope's  bull,  from  which  none  of  the  church  may  dare 
to  dissent,  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

The  President  reads  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a 
political  lecture,  in  the  nature  of  a  4th  of  July  oration, 
and  a  very  bad  one  too,  in  which  he  demands  their  concur- 
rence, and  admonishes  them,  by  virtue  of  his  high  pre- 
rogative, as  a  father  giving  advice  to  his  children,  to  com- 
pel the  convention  to  re-assemble  and  tepeal  their  ordi- 
nance; and,  in  like  manner,  to  require  their  Legislature 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  they  have  enacted  to  carry  this 
ordinance*  into  eflTect.  A  non-compliance  with  this  de- 
mand is  threatened  with  the  most  signal  punishment.  Sir, 
if  the  President  has  power  to  impose  his  constructions  of 
the  constitution  on  the  world;  to  give  them  the  force  and 
effect  of  law;  to  record  them  in  the  Department  of  State, 
under  his  sign-manual,  for  the  instruction  of  his  succes- 
sors; he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  appoint  political 
preachers,  propagandists,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  in- 
culcate his  orthodox  principles  of  government  throughout 
the  Union,  and  pjiy  them  out  of  the  public  treasury.  But 
this  extra-official  document  owes  its  origin,  in  reference  to 
the  political  heresies  which  it  contains,  to  the  speech  of 
the  nonorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Web- 
sTKB,]  delivered  in  this  body  in  1830,  on  what  was  famil- 
iarly called  **  Foot's  resolutions."  These  principles  had 
never  before  been  avowed  by  any  political  party  in  this 
country.  They  leave  the  old  federal  school  far  in  the 
rear  in  their  ultra-consolidation  tendencies,  and  were  for 
the  first  time  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  American 
people  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  to  which  I 
nave  referred.  Sir,  although  I  accord  to  the  Senator 
much  credit  for  his  labored  effort  to  overturn  the  well-set- 
tled principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  change  this  sim- 


ple confederation  of  States  into  a  popular  Government  of 
unlimited  powers,  I  am  very  sure  that  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator never  dreamed  that  those  doctrines  were  so  soon  to 
be  canonized,  and  find  a  place  among  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  State,  under  the  sanction  of  the  broad  seal, 
and  the  signature  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  But,  sir,  we 
now  see  that  such  was  the  fortunate  destiny  which  await- 
ed the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator.  He  finds  himself 
suddenly  translated  into  the  company  of  his  former  politi- 
cal antagonists,  and,  like  Asmodeus  when  he  founa  him- 
self in  a  church,  may  well  look  around  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  wonder  how  he  came  there. 

Sir,  this  singular  proclamation  is  mandator}*  in  its  diar- 
acter.  It  speaks  this  lang^agpe  to  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina:*** If  you  ag^ee  with  me  in  opinion,  all's  well;  if 
not,  you  shall  be  punished  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
and  more  particularly  your  leaders,  on  whom  I  charge  all 
your  errors."  Let  me  suppose  an  interview  to  take  place 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  some  ob- 
stinate State  rights  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  The  former 
reads  this  proclamation,  and  then  he  asks  the  latter,  *<Do 
you  concur  with  me  in  opinion  ?"  The  citizen  replies, 
'*Sir,  I  do  not."  Upon  which  he  receives  a  gentle  slap 
on  the  face,  and  the  question  is  repeated.  Again,  the  an- 
swer is,  '*  Sir,  I  do  not  assent  to  your  doctrines."  He 
receives  a  blow  which  fells  him  to  the  ground.  *<  Do  you 
now  presume  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  mjr  opinions?" 
"  Sir,"  the  astonished  citizen  replies,  «•  I  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  a  freeman,  and  utterly  reject  your  doctrine  as 
false  and  unfounded."  What  next?  «  Off  with  his  head; 
so  much  for  Buckingham.' 


f« 


*'  To  be  hung  for  treason  is  a  oommon  evil, 
To  die  for  false  opinioDS  is  the  deTil." 


military 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  do. 

Having  taken  this  coftcise  view  of  the  military  features 
of  the  bill,  I  proceed  to  the  analysis  which  has  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Government  founded  on  the  poutical 
history  of  the  country  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution.  This  review  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
course  of  reasoning  drawn  from  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  consolidation,  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, have  been  governed  as  one  consolidated  mass, 
ana  that  they  now  constitute  a  single  nation,  within  which 
the  States  are  mere  corporate  bodie^  possessing  only  ma- 
nicipal  powers,  without  the  high  attributes  of  sovereignty . 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  fatigue  the  Senate  by  a  particular 
reference  to  official  documents  which  might  be  applica- 
bfe  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  shall  pass  rapidly  OTer 
the  early  events  of  the  revolution,  to  demonstrate  that 
this  new  theory  cannot  be  supported  by  a  recurrence  to 
the  true  character  of  the  Union,  formed  between  the  se- 
veral Sutes  at  that  eventfiil  period.  The  proclamation 
of  the  President,  concocted  and  matured,  doubtless,  by  his 
constitutional  advisers,  assumes  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supreme  powers;  and  to  sustain  this  postulatum,  car- 
ries us  back  to  our  colonial  dependence  on  the  parent 
countr}'.  This  state  paper  is  not  more  remarkable  for  ita 
political  sophistry  than. for  the  wretched  caricature  which 
It  presents  of  historical  facts  connected  with  the  revolu- 
tion. It  affirms,  1 .  That  under  the  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  *<  we  were 
known  in  our  aggp^gate  character  as  the  United  Coloniea 
of  America."  2.  That  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence "  we  declared  ourselves  one  nation  by  a  joint, 
not  by  several  acts."  S.  That  the  confederation  was  *<  a 
solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which  they  agreed 
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that  they  would  collectively  form  one  nation."  But  this 
is  subsequently  qualified  by  the  admission  that  under  the 
confederation  ''we  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.*' 
4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  delegates  rormed,  and  whose  conven- 
tions approved  it.  5.  That  the  President  and  Vice  Pre 
sident,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  repre- 
sent the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  they 
ore  responsible,  and  not  the  particular  States  or  districts 
in  whicn  they  are  chosen. 

Now,  sir,  (said  Mr.  P.)  I  maintain  precisely  the  converse 
of  all  these  propositions,  in  their  whole  extent.    They 
conform,  almost  to  the  letter,  with  the  principles  advanced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  in  the  memorable  debate  to  which  I 
have  already  refeiTcd.     He,  it  is  true,  does  not  carry  his 
principles  of  consolidation  quite  so  far  as  the  President 
does  in  his  proclamation;  but  they  are  so  nearly  allied, 
that  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them  would  be 
superfluous.     Kindred  of  the  same  family,  they  might  al- 
most be  conndered  of  common  parentage.     Is  it  then 
true  that  we  were  known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  Ame- 
rica under  the  British  crown?    No,  sir;  every  page  of  our 
history  contradicts  it.     The  earliest  dawn  of  the  revolution 
made  its  appearance  in  the  colony  of   Massachusetts. 
Other  colonies  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  discontent,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  in  their  assemblies  and  popular 
meetings,  indicating  their  dissatisfaction  of  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.   But  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  belongs  to  l^Iassachusetts  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  measures  of  resistance.    She  gave  the  first  im- 
petus to  the  ball  of  the  revolution;  the  battles  of  Concord 
and  Bunker's  Hill  attest  the  fortitude,  patriotism,  and 
bravery  of  her  people,  in  which  they  successfully  con- 
tended, almost  smgle-handed,  with  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  mother  country.     Partial  leagues,  for  common  de- 
fence, were  veiy  soon  formed  with,  uie  neighboring  colo- 
nies, and  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed, 
to  bring  those  more  distant  into  the  common  cause.     We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Jeflferson,  that  the  messengers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  passed  each  other  on  their  way,  bear- 
ing similar  propositions,  to  produce  a  concert  of  feeling 
and  of  aflbction  in  opposition  to  their  oppressors.     These 
bold  measures  had  very  soon  their  desired  eflect,  and  a 
general  Congress  from  most,  if  no^  all  the  colonies,  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  on  the  means  best  cal- 
culated tg  meet  the  emergency,  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  whole.   This  body  of  patriotic  men  were  appointed, 
in  some  instances,  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  in 
others  by  assemblages  of  the  people,  without  regard  to 
form,  or  to  the  eeneral  sufirages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  whicn  they  profened  to  represent.    They 
were  united  only  by  a  sense  of  common  danger;  but, 
in'  all  other  respects  were  separate  and  distinct,  wholly 
independent   of  each  other;    in  which   character  the^ 
acted  on  their  own  convictions  and  responsibility.    This 
was  our  condition  prior,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. For  some  purposes  the  colonies  acted  together,  but 
without  any  other  obligation  to  continue  so  to  act,  distinct 
from  the  interest  which  each  had  in  throwing  ofi*  their  al- 
legiance to  the  British  monarch.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  Declaration  of  Independence  changed  the  re- 
lative condition  of  the  colonies  towards  each  other.    It  was 
<'  a  declaration  by  the  Representatives  ef  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Con&jess  assembled,"  each  acting  for  itself, 
with  full  power  to  dissent  from  the  measure,  without  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  those  who  might  think  proper 
to  adopt  it.    It  was,  therefore,  a  joint  and  sevenl  act, 
and  the  parties  to  it  became  bound  by  their  own  voluntary 
consent     It  declares,  in  express  terms,    *<  that  these  Uni- 
ted Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  tob^  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  States."    To  make  the  instrument  cor. 
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respond  to  the  character  given  to  it  by  the  proclamationi 
the  appropriate  language  would  have  been,  "that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and 
independent  nation."  .  But  it  was  not  so  in  fact,  nor  was  it 
so  considered  by  the  patriots  who  signed  it.  Can  this  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  will  take  Uie  trouble  to  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  con- 
ducted }  As  one  nation,  all  who  fought  under  our  flag  would 
have  been  responsible  to  the  common  head,  and  entitled 
to  demand  compensation  for  their  services  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund.  And  was  it  so?  Certainly  not.  Each  State 
had  its  separate  army,  organized,  equipped,  and  paid  out  of 
the  separate  fund  of  each;  and  what  was  then  called  the 
continental  army,  and  that  only,  was  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Many  of  the  States,  having  waste  and  unap- 
propriated lands,  made  large  grants  of  their  domain  to  the 
ofiicers  and  sojdiers  of  the  militia  who  were  called  into 
service  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 

This  ringle  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  is  abundantly  sufiicient 
to  show  that  the  SUtes  retained  their  separate  and  individu- 
al sovereignty,  while  each  contributed  its  just  pn^rtion, 
both  in  men  and  money,  to  accomplish  the  glorious  result 
From  the  declaration  itself,  which  announces  to  the  world 
that  "these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ouffbt  to 
be,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States"  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  prosecuted,  am  I  not 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  we  were  not  looked 
upon,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  one  nation  ?  Had  this 
been  the  construction  put  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  those  who  signed  it,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  State  troops  as  a  distinct  body  of  men,  but  the 
whole  army  must,  or  necessity,  have  been  deemed  na- 
tional. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  political  jugglers  of  the 
new  school  to  discover  the  hidden  secret  that  we  achieved 
our  independence  as  one  nation;  and  thereby  to  bring  into 
contempt  and  derision  the  **  proud  sovereignty  of  the 
States." 

I  will  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. These  are  designated  as  a  "league  of  several 
SUtes,  by  which  they  collectively  agreed  that  they  would 
form  one  nation;"  but,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the 
same  paper,  it  is  said  that  under  their  operation  "  we  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  nation."  It  mar  be  asked,  with  great 
force  and  propriety,  if,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  became[one  nation,  whence  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing a  union  of  States,  by  adopting  the  articles  of  confederal 
tion }  These  articles  were  not  binding  on  the  States  until 
they  were  acceded  to  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State, 
acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  They  were  not  finally 
accepted  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  States,  until  the 
year  1781,  more  than  three  years  after  they  had  been  sub- 
mitted  for  ratification.  By  the  second  article  of  confede- 
ration, "  each  State  retains  ita  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence."  Could  they  retain  that  which  they  did 
not  possess  before  ?  I  deem  it  needless  to  multiply  reason- 
ing on  this  subject;  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts  will  satisfy 
all  candid  men  that  this  novel  idea  of  our  forming  one  na- 
tion is  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  We  dechred  our- 
selves free  and  independent  SUtes.  As  such,  the  articles 
of  confederation  were  entered  into,  which  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  sovereignty,  freedom^  and  independence, 
possessed  by  each  SUte  prior  to  their  adoption,  were  re« 
tained* 

It  may  well  be  said  that  under  these  articles  of  confede- 
ration we  could  "  scarcely  be  called  a  nation;"  for,  in  Act, 
we  were  not  so;  but  we  were  united  then,  as  we  are  now, 
by  a  compact  binding  on  each  separate  community  to  the 
extent  of  the  delegated  powers. 

This  view  of  our  political  condition  is  strongly  enforced 
bv  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Great  Britain  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged,  not  as  one  nation,  but  as 
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diBtinct,  independent  aorereigntiesy  named  in  the  treaty  it- 
self. And  having  thus  treated  with  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  the  view  which  was  entertained  at  the  time  of  our 
political  condition  can  no  longer  remain  doubtful.  If  we 
liad,  indeed,  declared  ourselves  one  nation,  we  should 
have  treated  in  that  characteri  but  there  is  not  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  country  one  solitary  fact  which  in  the  remot- 
est degree  warrants  the  assertion,  tliat  the  several  States 
who  were  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
ever  did,  or  intended,  by  any  act  whatever,  to  disrobe 
themselves  of  their  sovereignty. 

As  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, owing  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown;  we  de- 
clared ourselves  independent  as  States,  we  confederated  as 
States,  we  retained  this  distinctive  character  throughout  the 
revolutionary  struggle;  as  such,  our  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  were  introduced  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions as  a  confederated  republic.  Thus  we  commenced 
our  political  career;  and  the  only  remaining  subject  of  in- 
quiiy  is,  have  the  States,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
sovereignty,  created  a  Genera]  Government,  supreme  in 
its  structure,  overwhelming  in  its  influence,  and  against 
the  action  of  which  no  State  can  interpose  its  authority  but 
by  resorting  to  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of  revolution  ? 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  examine  this  important  ques- 
tion, than  which  none  has  ever  arisen,  or  can  arise,  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Government,  more  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  American  people.  On  Uiis  point  hangs  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  the  brightest  hopes  of  hu- 
man liberty  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Is  this  a  po- 
pular Government,  wielding  without  restraint  or  limitation 
the  destinies  of  the  country?  If  so,  the  free  institutions 
of  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  justly  boasted  have  been 
misunderstood  by  all  who  participated  in  their  establish- 
ment. 

I  had  supposed  that  if  there  was  any  thing  connected 
with  our  complicated  system  cleariy  settled  by  general  ac- 
quiescence, it  was  the  source  from  which  the  power  of  the 
Government  sprung,  and  the  real  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tional compact.  The  phrases  which  are  familiar  to  all 
who  speak  of  the  Government,  would  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  term  '<  federal," 
which  every  one  applies  to  the  constitution,  means  league 
or  compact;  union  is  the  joining  together  of  separate 
bodies  or  communities;  ergo,  the  United  States  form  a 
Federal  Government,  league,  or  compact.  The  effort  to 
overthrow  all  the  checks  and  balances,  which  have  been 
so  carefully  interposed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sys- 
tem against  usurpations  of  power,  and  to  render  the  Gov- 
ernment supreme,  by  tracing  its  origin  to  the  people  as 
a  consolidated  mass,  was  reserved  for  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  WaasTsa,]  who  has  been  so 
fortunate,  in  the  transmutations  of  political  parties,  within 
the  last  four  years,  as  to  gain  for  those  bold  innovations 
the  sanction  of  the  individual  who  now  "rides  on  the 
whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm."  It  is  assumed  in  the 
proclamation  that  the  constitution  was  "formed  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authori^  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  delegates  framed,  and  whose  conventions 
approved  it." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  entered  into  the 
defence  of  these  broad  principles,  and  has  given  to  the 
Senate  a  revision  of  his  former  speech,  delivered  in  1830. 
I  wiU  not  attempt  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction,  if  there 
be  any,  between  the  opinions  of  the  Senator  and  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  them  by  the  President,  but  shall  con- 
sider them  as  comprising  one  undivided  view  of  the  Ques- 
tions to  which  they  relate.  The  Senator  says:  **Ihold 
this  to  be  a  popular  Government,  erected  by  the  people; 
those  who  administer  it  responsible  to  the  people;  and 
itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the 
people  may  choose  that  it  should  be.  It  is  popular,  just 
as  truly  emanating  from  the  people  as  the  State  Govern- 


ments." Agun,  he  says:  *'  We  are  here  to  administer  a 
constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the  people.  It 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  State  Governments;  nay,  more, 
if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people  brought  it 
into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  supported  it,  for 
tiie  very  purpose,  amon^  others,  of  imposing  salutary  re- 
straints on  State  sovereignties.  The  people,  then,  sir, 
erected  this  Government.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid 
which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law 
of  the  United  States."  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  place 
these  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  In  juxta- 
position  with  the  proclamation,  to  show  that  I  have  not 
mistaken  the  strong  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  each 
other.  Sir,  is  it  true  that  this  is  a  popular  Government, 
erected  by  the  people,  and  subject  to  be  amended  and 
modified  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be?  Let  the 
history  of  the  constitution  answer.  In  what  manner  shall 
we  fix  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Government?  Not 
by  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  in  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  formed,  but  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
authority  which  established  and  put  it  in  motion.  If  it 
was  brought  into  existence  by  the  people,  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  would  be  stricUy  a  popular  Government.  If 
it  owes  its  origpn  to  a  league,  compact,  or  concessions  of 
power  between  separate  political  communities,  without 
regard  to  the  powers  delegated,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Federal  Government;  and  although  the  consti- 
tution in  some  of  its  features  may  be  executed  by  the 
popular  will,  the  original  character  of  the  Government 
is  not  thereby  changed.  I  will  suppose,  in  illustration  of 
these  positions,  that  we  still  remained  a  part  of  the  British 
empire,  and  derived  our  form  of  government  fit>m  the 
charter  of  the  crown;  if,  in  ^ch  a  charter,  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  under  which  we  now  live  were 
incorporated,  and  we  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  freedom  which  it  secures  to  us,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  colonial  Government,  de- 
riving its  character  from  the  grantee,  and  not  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  powers  granted. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  because  it 
has  been  contended,  in  the  jsrog^ess  of  this  debate,  that 
we  must  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  its  various  provisions  determine  whether  the 
Government  which  it  created  is  derived  from  the  States 
or  the  people.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  affirms 
that  **tbe  Government  was  erected  by  the  people."  I 
maintain  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  States,  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  from  its  inception  to  the  period  when  it 
was  put  into  full  operation .  I  appeal  to  a  well  known 
historical  fact  in  support  of  my  position. 

The  defects  of  the  confederation  have  been  so  often 
referred  to,  and  so  fully  disclosed,  that  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  the  Senate  by  going  into  a  further  exami- 
nation of  them.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress  were  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  embrace  allthe  general  objects  connected  with 
our  foreign  relations — the  regulation  of  commerce;  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  internal  tranquillity.  Impressed  with  a  necessity 
of  extending  these  powers,  and  forming  a  more  perfect 
system  of  government,  the  old  Congress,  by  a  resolution 
bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  February,  1787,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  dele^tes  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  and  amending  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration, and  forming  a  constitution,  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  The  people  were  not  consulted,  and  had  no 
agency  whatever  in  this  movement.  The  Congress,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  general 
convention,  did  not  directly  represent  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  But  the  Legislatures  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation, and  elected   delegates   to   the  convention. 
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which  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  May,  1787. 
This  body  was  neither  chosen  by,  nor  responsible  to,  the 
people.  No  authority  was  vested  in  the  convention  to 
form  a  constitution,  and  give  it  effect,  or  even  to  send  it 
to  the  people  for  their  consideration  and  adoption.  The 
plan  or  a  constitvition,  however,  was  formed,  claiming  in 
Its  preamble  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Such  was  not  the  fact;  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings up  to  this  period  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  an  effort  between  the  States,  as  political  sovereign- 
ties, to  amend  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  erect  a 
Government  better  calculated  to  conduct  our  foreign  in- 
tercourse, and  execute  those  general  powers  which  were 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  of  the  States.  The  articles  of  the  consti- 
tution, thus  agreed  on,  were  binding  on  no  one;  they  were 
transmitted  to  a  Congress  for  its  consideration,  on  whose 
recommendation  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  made  pro- 
vision for  calling  the  convention,  to  whom  the  plan  was 
submitted  for  ratification.  During  all  these  incipient  pro- 
ceedings, we  hear  not  one  word  of  the  people.  The 
States  acted  in  their  federative  character,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  general  convention;  theCong^ss,^  who  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  measure,  represented  the  States, 
and' not  the  people.  Is  it  not,  then,  absurd,  to  allege,  in 
the  face  of  these  undeniable  truths,  that  the  constitution 
emanated  ''immediately  from  the  people;"  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  ''erected- by  the  people,"  when  every  offi- 
cial document,  connected  with  the  transaction,  contains 
unequivocal  evidence  that  such  declarations  are  without 
the  shadow  of  foundation  to  support  them. 

Could  not  the  Le^^islatures  of  six  of  the  States  have 
defeated  the  constitution,  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  authorizing  the  call  of  conventions  to 
ratify  it?  Most  certainly  they  could.  The  ratification  of 
nine  States  was  requisite  to  put  the  system  in  operation; 
without  the  concurrence  of  these  the  whole  scheme  must 
bare  failed,  although  it  had  been  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  action 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  was  essential  to 
impart  life  and  vigor  to  the  cdhstitution,  which,  without 
their  co-operation,  must  have  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  people  were  not  allowed  an^pportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  contemplatea  reform  in  the  Federal 
Government;  they  might,  inaeed,  have  heard  that  such  a 
project  was  in  progress,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
apeak  until  the  good  work  was  finished;  then,  and  not 
until  then,  they  were  required  to  repair  to  the  polls,  and 
choose  delegates  to  State  conventions,  to  which  the  plan 
was  submitted.  Both  the  Congress  of  1787  and  the  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already  shown,  were  re- 
moved from  popular  responsibility.  The  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  States,  and  they  only,  represented  the 
'  people,  as  separate  communities,  but  their  constituents 
had  not  instructed  them  on  the  subject  of  this  new  form 
of  government.  Sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my 
surprise  that,  in  the  face  of  these  undeniable  tacts,  the 
bold  declaration  should  have  been  [made,  in  g^ve  state 
papers  and  learned  speeches,  that  this  constitution  ema- 
nated from  the  wliole  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
aa  a  corollary,  that  the  Government  which  it  established  is 
popular,  and  not  federal.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  admitted  that  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration constituted  a  league  or  compact  between  the 
States,  by  which  each  retained  its  sovereigpnt^  and  inde- 
pendence; but  he  insists  that  the  constitution,  coming 
directly  from  the  people,  and  approved  by  them,amounts 
to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  this  sovereignty  to  a  Ctovem- 
snent  pervading  the  whole,  with  supreme  and  paramount 
powers,  in  the  execution  of  which,  the  only  check  Uiat 
can  be  interposed  against  the  exercise  of  usurped  powers 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  limitations  specified  in  the  constitution^  for  the 


express  purpose  of  restraining  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
as  the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
the  purity  of  the  system,  are  a  mere  mockery  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  I  ag^e  with  the  honorable 
gentleman,  that  the  confederation  was  a  union  between 
the  States,  founded  on  league  or  compact;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  as-  the 
constitution  was  designed  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
the  original  league  or  compact  remains  unimpaired. 

The  great  object  intenaed  to  be  accomplished  bv  the 
new  organization  and  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  was  to  render  it  efiicient  for  the  purposes 
of  a  general  administration,  which  would  embrace  ul  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  internal  and  extemid,  leav- 
ing the  States,  as  parties  to  the  compact,  precisely  in  their 
former  condition,  as  separate  political  sovereignties,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  privileges  which  they  had  not  thereby 
expressly  delegated.  The  States  were  the  grantees  of 
power  under  both  systems.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  admit  it  to 
be,  that  the  people  of  each  State,  in  convention,  ratified 
the  constitution,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  people, 
represented  in  their  legislative  bodies,  adopted  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.  There  is  no  substantial  difference 
in  either  case,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  popular  will 
was  ascertained.  Hence,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
if  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  can  with  propriety 
be  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  people,  the  articles  of 
confederation  have  just  as  high  a  claim  to  that  distinction. 
If  there  be  any  discrimination,  it  consbts  in  Uiis  only,  that 
the  one  was  a  Union  imperfectiy  formed,  and  the  other  a 
Union  similar  in  its  character,  disrobed  of  the  imperlbc- 
tions  of  the  former  system .  The  idea  cannot  be  credited 
that  the  States  ever  intended  to  commit  an  act  of  self- 
immolation,  to  pait  with  their  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  dependent 
corporations,  subject  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  one 
consolidated  empire.  No,  sir;  their  sole  object  was  to 
create  an  agency  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to  vest  in 
it  the  necessary  powers  to  provide  for  their  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  without  departin|^  In  the 
slightest  deme  from  the  old  federal  basis  to  which  thej 
had  ever  adhered  with  such  jealous  vigilance  and  perti- 
nacity. But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said  that  he  will  look  tio  fiirther  than  the  constituti6n 
itself  for  the  source  from  which  the  powers  of  the^  Gov- 
ernment are  derived;  and,  from  some  expressions  in  the 
instrument,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
pact between  the  States,  but  a  noun  substantive,  "a  Gov- 
ernment erected  by  the  people,"  in  which  they  are  indi- 
vidually represented,  ana  to  which  they  owe  an  allegiance 
paramount  to  all  other  social  obligations.  He  has  dwelt 
with  emphasis  on  the  words  with  which  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution  commences:  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  From  the  arbitrary  use  of  these  words, 
he  infers  that,  as  sovereignty  is  an  attribute  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  people,  they  have,  by  their  own  act, 
transferred  and  vested  it  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  rests  on  the  inference  against  the  fact;  I  rely 
on  the  fiu:t  anunst  the  inference;  and  submit  the  iss^e  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  an  enlightened  people.  The 
convention  assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  commission 
under  which  they  had  assembled.  They  derived  their 
authority  exclusively  from  the  States,  as  political  commu- 
nities; the  Leg^atures,  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
limited  their  powers  simply  to  a  revision  of  the  articles  of 
confederation. 

Each  State  was  equally  represented  in  that  body,  with- 
out regard  to  population.  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  States  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  and  yet,  against  all  these  &cti^ 
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recorded  in  the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  they  pro- 
fessed to  act  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
geople.  The  eoniititution  was  not  so  formed,  nor  can  it 
e  so  modified  and  amended.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  change  a  single  feature  in  the  instrument, 
that  power  having  been  expressly  confided  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  article  of  the 
constitution  providing  for  amendments,  and  prescribing 
the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  made,  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  comprising  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population,  to  change  or  modify 
the  system  against  the  will  and  the  interests  of  the  other 
States,  having  the  physical  strength  to  subdue  and  the 
numbers  to  control  the  small  States,  if  it  were  indeed  true 
that  this  Government  rests  on  the  popular  suffrage.  The 
principle  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  consolidation  is 
repugnant  to  that  part  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  provides  that  "no  State slull,  without  its 
consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffVvge  in  the  Senate." 
This  federative  feature  is  maae  perpetual,  and  cannot  be 
changed  without  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Is  not  th'is  permanent  provision  of  the  constitution  strictly 
applicable  to  a  Government  federal  in  its  origin,  and 
which  must  ever  rennain  so  in  its  practical  operations? 
Is  it  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  advanced 
by  the  honorable  Senator,  that  the  constitution  may  be 
'*  amended  and  modified  just  as  the  people  nmy  choose  it 
should  be?" 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Maasachusetis  rests  his  argument  in  favor  of  popular 
rights  and  consolidation,  which,  if  it  could  be  maintained, 
must  at  once  put  the  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  without 
exception,  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  might  at  any  moment,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  large  States,  expunge  the  provinon  which 
aecures  to  each  State  an  equsd  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. These  i^ews  of  the  origin  of  the  Government,  im- 
perfect as  I  know  them  to  be,  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  all  who 
are  in  search  of  truth,  and  who  are  disposed  to  examine 
this  important  subject  with  candor,  that  it  did  not  ori^n- 
ate  with  the  people  in  their  primary  sovereign  capacity; 
that,  as  such,  it  was  not  erected  by  them;  that,  in  their 
aggregate  character  as  one  nation,  they  have  no  power  to 
amend  the  constitution  in  any  respect  whatever;  that  it 
was  formed  by  concessions  of  power  from  the  States,  as 
separate  communities,  and  constitutes  between  them  a 
compact  of  union  which  can  exist  only  by  their  co-opera- 
tion; and  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of 
the  parties,  it  may  undergo  such  modifications  as  may 
feom  time  to  time  be  found  necessaty  to  render  the  system 
more  perfect. 

I  will  now,  sir,  proceed  to  notice,  very  concisely,  some 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  theoty  of  the 
constitution .  The  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  resorted  to  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  word  « accede," 
which  is  found  in  one  of  the  resolution*  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cii.houh.1  He  says 
this  is  not  a  constitutional  word,  and  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
by  which  the  constitution  was  adopted.  He  deprecates 
the  phrase  as  a  dangerous  interpolation,  because  he  admits 
that,  if  the  States  acceded  to  the  Union,  it  necessarily 
implies  the  correlative  right  to  secede.  My  attention  has 
been  drawn,  since  I  heard  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  to  the  language  of  the  statesmen  who  formed 
the  constitution,  and  I  find  this  precise  word  applied  ex* 
actly  in  the  sense  which  is  so  offensive  to  him.  I  will  not 
multiply  the  references  which  I  might  make  to  the 
speeches  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Genera] 
and  State  conventions,  to  fortify  myself  on  this  point;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  use  of  this  word  "  ac- 
cede **  H  coeval  with  the  very  inception  of  the  constitu- 


tion, and  was  familiar  to  and  well  understood  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  conventions.     I  refer  to  Yates's  Minutes 
of  Debates  in  the  General  Convention,  pag^  86.    Mr. 
Martin,  a  member  from   Maryland,  said:     *<When  ttie 
States  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  they 
became  independent  of  her  and  each  other.    They  united 
and  confederated  for  mutual  defence,  and  tliis  was  done 
on  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity;  they  will  now  sgain 
meet  on  the  same  ground.    But  when  a  dissolution  takes 
place,  our  original  rights  and  sovereignties  are  resumed. 
Our  accession  to  the  Union  has  been  by  States."    In  the 
same  page  of  these  debates,  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New  York, 
said:     '*  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  I  am  not  authorized 
to  accede  to  a  system  which  will  annihilate  the  State  €k>v* 
emments."    Several  other  gentlemen  used  the  same  Ian- 
gfuage;  but,  not  wishing  to  fatigue  the  Senate,  1  pass  on 
to  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention.     Mr.  Henry 
said:     *'  Maryland  did  not  accede  to  the  confederation  till 
the  year  1781."    Again:  **  Give  me  leave  to  say  that,  if 
the  smallest  States  in  the  Union  were  admitted  into  it  afWr 
having  unreasonably  procrastinated  their  accesnon,  the 
greatest  and  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union  will  be  easily 
admitted,  when  her  reluctance  to  an  immediate  accession 
to  this  system  ik  founded  on  most  reasonable  erounds."   1 
might  ouote  this  v^ord  from  the  speeches  and  public  pa- 
pers or  Governor  Randolph,   Mr.  Madison,   and  manj 
others,  but  I  content  myself  with  having  shown  that  this 
proscribed  word,  <* accede,"  is  a  "constitutional  word,** 
frequently  used  while  the  constitution  was  under  con- 
sideration; and  if  it  implies,  as  the  honorable '  Senator 
seems  to  think,  a  right  in  the  parties  acceding  to  the 
Union  to  secede  from  it,  I  leave  him  to  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  his  acknowledged  ingenuity  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  dilemma  into  which  he  has  fallen.    He  will 
not,  I  trust,  persist,  in  the  face  of  the  high  evidence  I 
have  adduced,  to  aver  that  this  word  was  unknown  to  the 
patriots  who  formed  the  constitution.     The  States,  it  is 
true,  in  the  resolutions  of  their  respective  conventions^ 
use  the  term  "  ratify;"  but,  bv  the  same  act  which  ratified 
the  constitution,  they  acceded  to  the  Union,  on  the  con- 
ditions therein  expressly  specified  and  defined.    Sir,  said 
Mr.  P.,  I  regard  the  existence  of  the  States  as  separate 
political  communities  as  the  great  conservative  principle 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  foundation  on  which  the  Union 
can  alone  be  preserved.    They  ought  to  be  cherished  as 
pillars  of  strength  in  the  temple  of  liberty;  remove  them, 
and  the  superstructure  roust  tumble  into  one  general  heap 
of  irretrievable  ruin. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  free  institutions  un- 
der which  we  live,  that  it  is  not  by  the  consolidation  or 
concentration  of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution,  that 
free  Governments  are  to  be  preserved;  and  if  this  great 
country  bad  not  been  already  divided  into  States,  that  di- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  security  of  all  its  parts  against 
unjust  and  arbitrary  oppression.  The  powers  which  have 
been  so  wisely  distributed  among  the  several  departments 
of  this  Government,  and  those  reserved  to  the  States, 
while  each  is  confined  within  its  proper  orbit,  are  so  ef- 
fectiialty  restrained  by  checks  and  balances,  that  no  dan- 
ger to  civil  liberty  can  ever  arise  but  by  encroachments 
which  shall  destroy  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  sys- 
tem. But,  if  the  same  extent  of  powers  be  lodged  in 
one  head,  they  would  constitute  the  very  essence  of  arbi- 
trary government.  The  most  important  of  these  salutary 
checks  on  the  exerdse  of  usurped  powers  will  be  found 
in  the  State  Governments,  without  whose  interposition 
the  weaker  portions  of  the  confederacy  would  very  soon 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  and  ambitipn  of  the  stronger. 
It  b  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  system,  that  each 
department  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  exer- 
cising  only  the  powers  confided  to  it,  and  subject  to  suit- 
able restraints  if  it  shall  at  any  time  attempt  to  encroach 
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on  thofle  properly  belonging^  to  another.  In  this  light  1 
place  the  Governments  of  the  seyeral  States,  who,  by  a 
positive  reservation^  possess  all  the  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  General  Government,  which  they  created 
for  the  cooimon  benefit.  I  have  said  that  the  constitution 
is  an  existing  compact  between  the  States;  that,  as  par- 
ties to  it,  they  can  and  ought  to  judj^e  of  its  infractions. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  yety  existence  of  the  con- 
federacy. There  can  be  no  union,  without  parties  be- 
tween whom  it  was  formed;  and,  if  there  be  parties  to  any 
instrument,  it  is  a  compact  or  agreement  binding  on  each, 
80  fitr  only  as  they  have  voluntarily  consented  to  become 
bound.  The  amalgamation  of  all  the  States*  into  one 
consolidated  mass  is  the  most  direct  and  efficient  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  which  could  be  imagined.  What,  sir, 
are  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  this 
a  Nati<mal  Government,  and  thereby  prostrate  the  State 
sovereignties?  The  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has,  on  this  point,  reasoned  in  a  circle.  He  says  that 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  a  compact;  that  the 
constitution  was  formed  as  a  compact,  but,  when  approved 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  put  in  operation, 
it  became  a  Government;  and,  from  that  moment,  lost  its 
original  character.  He  has  referred,  in  support  of  this 
novel  idea,  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  which 
declares  that  "This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  kuid;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  anv  State 
to  the  contranr  notwithstanding."  The  honorabfe  gen- 
tleman read  this  article  to  prove  that,  inasmuch  aft  the 
constitution  is  declared  to  be  a  law,  the  supreme  law, 
therefore,  on  its  final  ratification  by  the  States,  it  was  no 
longer  a  compact,  but  a  Government  of  the  people,  with 
powers  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  of  which  it  was  the 
sole  judge,  and  subject  to  no  other  control  than  the  will 
of  the  majority,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  popular 
elections.  •*  Who  ever  heard,"  says  he,  •«  of  a  compact 
constitution,  or  of  a  law  founded  on  compact?"  He  thus 
endeavors  to  change  the  structure  of  the  Government,  by 
putting  the  powers  contained  in  the  grant  above  the 
grantees  from  whom  they  were  derived. 

What,  sir,  gave  to  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  this  high  attribute  of  supre- 
macy over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States? 
Was  it  not  the  compact  which,  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  parties,  made  them  supreme  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated?  The  necesnty  of  such  an  article  is 
conclumve  to  show  that,  without  it,  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  would  not  have  given  to  its  acts 
supremacy  over  State  laws.  It  was,  therefore,  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  tiie  compact,  that  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  were 
made  supreme.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  compact 
which  confers  on  them  this  exclusive  character;  but  the 
honorable  gentleman  seems  delighted  and  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  powers,  while  he  totally  overlooks 
the  source  from  which  they  sprung.  That  which  begins 
in  compact  cannot  be  changea  by  its  final  consummation, 
l^e  contrary  opinion  is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor 
precedent.  If  an  individual  possessed  of  a  large  estate 
divides  it  by  his  last  will  and  testament  among  thirteen 
legatees,  would  it  be  said,  af\er  his  death,  that  the  instru- 
ment ceased  to  be  a  will,  and  became,  by  adoption,  the 
act  of  the  legatees?  A  propomtion  so  absurd  would  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment  by  any  court  of  justice  before 
whom  the  case  might  be  brought;  and  yet,  sir,  it  looks 
very  much  like  the  argument  of^the  honorable  Senator, 
according  to  which,  the  constitution,  acknowledged  to  be 
entered  rato  as  a  compact  between  the  States,  became 


the  act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  its  ratifica- 
tion! The  edifice  of  the  constitution  rests  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  contract  or  agreement  between  independent 
sovereignties;  but  the  instant  it  begins  to  operate  as  the 
parties  mtended  it  should,  the  rock  on  which  it  reposes 
is  removed,  and  the  stupendous^ fabric  moves  supremely 
in  the  atmosphere,  sustained  by  the  majesty  of  its  own 
strength,  and  menacing  with  inevitable  destruction  all 
who  shall  dare  to  approach  it.  Such  is  substantially  the 
picture,  presented  to  the  Senate,  of  the  charter  which 
unites  this  gfreat  confederacy;  it  is  a  refinement  of  the 
imagination  which  cannot  bear  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and 
of  candid  investigation.  But,  to  put  this  matter  in  a  light 
still  more  clear  and  striking,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
article  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  honorable  Senator 
relies  to  support  his  conclusions.  In  the  same  sentence 
which  the  Senator  quotes  to  prove  the  constitution,  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  supreme,  and 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  compact,  (be- 
cause it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  supreme  com- 
pact,) I  find  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  are  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  constitution  itself,  and  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Will  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  rise  in  his 
place  and  advance  the  proposition,  that  a  treaty,  although 
formed  as  a  compact  between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
becomes  the  supreme  law  when  ratified,  and  n-om  that 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  compact,  because  it  is  ridiculous 
to  speak  of  a  supreme  compact?  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  not  so  far  compromit  his  elevated  character, 
or  the  dignity  of  his  station,  as  to  hazard  an  absurdity  so 
palpable.  A  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  Power  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  compact; 
and  its  original  character  is  not  and  cannot  be  merged  in 
the  constitutional  provision  which  makes  it  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  ask,  then, 
sir,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  has  been,  that  the  constitution 
was  formed  as  a  compact  between  the  States,  who  were 
parties  to  it,  can  any  distinction,  founded  on  legal  reason- 
ing, be  drawn,  which  would  disrobe  it  of  that  original 
character,  not  equally  applicable  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
Power?  They  are  both  expressly  made  the  supreme  law; 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  that  provision,  the  constitution 
ceased  to  be  a  compact  after  its  ratification,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  tiie  same  words  mean  the  same  thing,  a  treaty  also, 
on  its  ratification,  would  become  a  supreme  rule  of  action, 
and  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  compact.  I  call  on 
the  honorable  gentleman,  if  he  can,  to  distinguish  the  one 
case  from  the  other.  I  understood  the  honorable  gentle- 
man to  yield  the  right  of  the  States  to  judge  of  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  if  it  be  an  existing  compact  between 
them,  which  I  cannot  but  hope  has  been  already  fully 
demonstrated;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  to  reason  the 
adventitious  aid  of  precedent,  I  have  a  rich  fund  of  these 
on  which  to  draw,  commencing  with  the  convention  of 
1787,  and  running  through  every  subsequent  exposition 
of  the  constitution  given  by  the  most  enlightened  members 
of  that  body. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  wade  through  the  numerous 
state  papers  which  recognise  the  constitution  as  an  exist- 
ing compact  between  the  States — a  bare  compilation  of 
them  would  fill  a  volume;  but  I  shall  present  to  the 
Senate  a  summary  comprehending  the  objections  urged 
ag^nst  the  constitution,  founded  on  the  apprehensions  of 
many  distinguished  patriots  who  opposed  it,  that  it  might 
be  construed  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  objections  were  answered 
and  explained.  Concurring  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose 
letter  to  Mr.  Gerry  has  been  read  by  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Rives,]  that  the  constitution 
ought  to  be  received  as  *it  was  explained  byitsfnends. 
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and  not  as  its  enemies  cbaraoterized  it,  I  rest  on  this 
ground,  vith  perfect  safety,  the  question  of  compact  and 
State  sovereignty.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts takes  the  broad  principle  for  g^nted,  that  the 
ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
in  their  conventions,  constituted  a  National  Government| 
«*  erected  by  the  people,"  with  supreme  powers;  capable, 
by  its  laws,  of  binding  the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
and  liable  to  no  other  restraint  than  the  popular  will. 
He  avers  that  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends  as  such,  and 
so  accepted  by  the  several  State  conventions.  I  deny  the 
premises  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  both  in  form  and 
substance,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  political 
annals  of  the  country,  to  show  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  was  conceded,  on  all  sides,  to  be  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem; and  that  the  grant  of  powers  created  a  federal  league 
or  compact,  under  definite  limitations,  and  not  a  National 
Ciovemment,  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by  the  honorable 
Senator.  In  the  general  convention  there  were  many 
who  desired  to  establish  a  National  Government,  and  some 
who  would  have  created  a  limited  monarchy.  Proposi- 
tions were  made,  embracing,  to  a  certain  extent,  both 
those  plans.  The  members  from  the  large  States  were 
generally  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  enlarginp^  the  range  of  powers  to  be  vested  in 
the  Government  which  they  were  about  to  erect;  but  the 
small  States,  havinr  an  equal  vote  with  their  powerful 
neighbors,  saw  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  liable 
by  an  abandonment  of  their  federative  rights,  and  com- 
bmed  to  preserve  them,  bv  retaining  their  original  sove- 
reignty .  The  resolutions  submitted  by  Governor  Randolph 
were  national  throughout;  bad  they  been  incorporated  in 
Uie  constitution,  and  ratified  by  the  States,  then,  indeed, 
this  Government  would  have  assumed  a  character  decided- 
ly national;  but  they  were  successfully  resisted  on  this 
very  ground,  and  so  modified  as  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  smallest  member  of  the  confederacy.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  the  small  States  for  all  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  constitution  on  the  powers  of 
this  Government;  without  their  intcrposiuon,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  would  have  been  swept  away  before 
the  irresistible  current  of  federal  or  national  authority . 
They  succeeded  in  the  struggle,  or,  at  any  rate,  thought 
tliemselves  successful  in  gutfding  their  reserved  powers; 
or,  rest  assured,  sir,  this  constitution  would  never  have 
been  acceded  to  by  them.  Rufus  King,  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  convention,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  con- 
stitution, a  federalist  of  the  ultra  school,  when  he  found 
that  their  efiPorts  must  fail  if  the  State  Governments  were 
not  properly  secured  and  protected,  gave  to  the  system 
its  true  interpretation,  In  a  very  short  speech,  which  I 
beg  leave  to  read  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  King  said:  *M  am 
in  sentiment  with  those  who  wish  the  preservation  of  State 
Governments;  but  the  General  Government  may  be  so 
constituted  as  to  effect  it.  Let  the  constitution  we  are 
about  forming  be  considered  as  a  commission  under  which 
Uie  General  Government  shall  ac^,  and,  as  such,  it  will  be 
the  gtiardtan  of  State  rights."  Sir,  I  should  think  myself 
fortunate  if  I  could  brmg  the  doctrines  of  the  dommant 
party,  and  their  new  allies,  back  to  the  standard  of  the 
federalists  who  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution; I  should  certainly  prefer  sailing  under  the  political 
flag  of  Jefferson  and  of  Biadison,  as  he  was  in  1798-9;  but 
when  I  see  the  strides  which  are  now  made,  by  a  union  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  to  break  down  all  the  barriers  of 
the  constitution,  and  rear  on  its  ruins  a  military  despotism, 
I  would  gladly  compromise,  amidst  the  general  wreck,  by 
adopting  the  comparatively  moderate  creed  of  Rufus 
King,  of  Hamilton,  of  Ames,  or  even  of  the  elder  Adams, 
who  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
enacted  during  his  disastrous  administration.  Mr.  King, 
than  whom  no  man  understood  better  the  force  of  words* 
says  tiiat  the  <*  constitution  W9are  forming  ought  to  be 


considered  a  commission^  under  which  the  General  Gov* 
ernment  shall  act."  By  whom  was  the  commission  grant- 
ed? By  the  States,  represented  in  the  convention,  as 
separate  political  communities.  For  what  purpose?  As- 
suredly, not  to  effect  their  own  dissolution  and  destruc* 
tion.  No,  sir.  Mr.  King  tells  us  that,  acting  under  this 
commission,  the  <*  Government  will  be  the  guardian  of 
State  rights."  Who  ever  heard  of  a  commission,  irom 
subordinate  parts  to  a  single  nation,  clothed  with  the  om- 
nipotent powers  of  the  British  Parliament?  The  crude 
idea  which  ordinary  men  entertain  of  a  commission,  is  re- 
sponsibility, on  the  part  of  him  who  takes  it,  to  him  who 
grants  it;  but  we  are  now  called  on  to  invert  the  coinmon 
understanding  of  mankind  on  this  point,  and  render  the 
party  who  accepts  the  commission  supreme  over  the 
grantors  from  whom  the  authority  is  derived.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  longer  on  the  reference  which  1  have  made  to 
the  language  of  Mr.  King,  deeming  it  sufficiently  plain  to 
show  the  opinions  of  that'  great  man  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  But  I  turn  to  the  journal  of  the  conven- 
tion for  an  auUiorily  which  must  forever  put  at  rest  the 
assumption  that  this  Government  was  designed  to  form  of 
the  whole  people  one  nation.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  bestowed  a  merited  eulogium  on 
the  character  and  talents  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut. He  has  read  a  paragraph  from  the^speech  of 
that  gentleman  delivered  in  the  State  convention,  of  which 
he  waa  a  member,  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  national  one.  I  confess,  the  part  of  the  speech 
read  to  the  Senate  did  not  make  the  same  impression  on 
me  that  it  seems  it  did  on  the  mind  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator; I  saw  nothing  in  it  which  I  felt  disposed  to  condemn. 
But,  as  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth will  have  great  weight  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  I  refer  with  confidence  to  his  opinions,  given  in 
the  most  imposing  form,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia. 

Extract  from  Voters  AKnutea. 

«•  Wednesday,  June  20,  1787. — Met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment.    Present,  eleven  States. 

*' Judge  Ellsworth. — I  propose,  and  therefore  move,  to 
expunge  the  word  *  national,'  in  the  first  resolrc,  and  to 
place  in  the  room  of  it  <  Government  of  the  United  States;' 
which  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con," 

Thus,  the  convention,  af^er  the  constitution  had  been 
fully  discussed  and  nearly  matured,  unanimously  expunged 
the  word  *'  national"  from  the  first  resolution  offered  bv 
Governor  Randolph,  and  thereby  closed  the  door  to  all 
future  controversy  concerning  the  real  character  of  the 
Government.  We  are  familiarly  called  a  nation;  and,  to 
some  purposes,  we  may  be  properly  so  called.  In  all  the 
foreign  action  of  Uie  Government,  we  are  a  single  nation, 
one  people,  presenting  one  undivided  front,  li  war  with 
a  foreign  Power  should  break  out,  we  defend  our  national 
honor  and  rights  as  one  nation;  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  entered 
into  and  executed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
one  nation.  The  entire  scope  of  our  diplomatic  inter- 
conrse  is  conducted  as  one  nation.  We  share,  in  com- 
mon, the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  our  country.  But 
when  we  look  at  home,  into  our  domestic  relations,  our 
system  is  far  otherwise.  We  exhibit  a  new  and  admirable 
structure  of  government,  founded  on  free  principles, 
composed  of  twenty-four  distinct  parts  or  communities 
each  independent  of  the  other,  confederated  for  certain 
C^at  purposes,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  each  has 
an  equal  interest;  and,  for  all  other  purposes,  they  remain 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  original  rights  and  sovereignty. 

We  find,  in  all  the  debates  on  the  constitution,  the 
deepest  solicitude  manifested  by  those  high-aouled  patri- 
otic men  who  opposed  its  ratification,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  State  Governments.    The  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
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dictions  have  been  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  true 
Rieaning^  of  the  constitution,  and  we  are  about  to  carry 
them  out  into  full  operation.  The  evil  tendencies  of  the 
broad  phrases  in  the  constitution,  which  they  deprecated, 
and  for  which  they  were  laughed  at  as  political  enthusi- 
asts, are  now  fast  ripening  into  historical  truths.  Sir,  who 
can  doubt,  that  if  tne  fears  and  apprehenstons  of  Henry 
and  Martin,  and  a  host  of  others,  had  been  j^enerally  re- 
ceived as  sound  constructions  of  Uie  constitution,  it  would 
have  been  rejected  nearly  by  every  State  in  the  Union? 
it  was  because  their  objections  were  explained  away  by 
the  friends  of  the  system,  and  more  especially  on  the  de- 
licate point  of  State  sovereignty,  that  the  States  (many  of 
them  reluctantly)  ratified  the  constitution.  Throu^out 
the  debates  in  the  conventions  of  the  States,  there  was  a 
striking  uniformity  in  the  reasoning  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  day  who  opposed  the  constitution,  and  almost  the 
tame  uniformity  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  its  ratification.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  ex- 
amples on  both  sides  of  the  question,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  under  what  views  and  pledges  the  friends  of  the 
system  recommended  it  to  the  people  of  the  States.  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Virginia,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  the  new  plan  of  Government,  and  the  stout- 
est champion  of  State  rights.  I  therefore  quote  from  him 
a  few  passages .     (See  note  A. ^ 

This  extraordinary  man,  animated  by  the  purest  im- 
pulses of  patriotism  and  a  devotion  to  libeKy,  which  he 
so  strongly  manifested  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  look- 
ed on  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government 
with  alarm  and  apprehension.  He  predicted  that  they 
would  result  in  consolidation — the  annihilation  of  State 
flovereignty — tlie  establishment  of  military  power  to  over- 
awe the  civil  authorities  of  the  country,  and  systems  of 
exorbitant  taxation,  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive.  How 
far  his  predictions  have  been  fiilnlled,  let  the  history  of  our 
legislation  for  a  few  years  past  testUy.  To  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Henry,  I  beg  leave  to  add  those  of  Luther  Martin, 
given  in  his  celebrated  expose  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, a  few  extracts  from  which  I  will  now  read  to  the 
Senate.     C^ee  note  B. ) 

If  the  age  of  prophecy  had  not  passed  away;  if  men 
were  permitted  by  the  all-wise  Creator  to  look  into  futu- 
rity, and  speak  a  language  applicable  to  the  events  of 
another  generation,  we  might  well  imagine  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin had  anticipated  the  very  measure  now  under  consi- 
deration, and  warned  his  fellow-citizens  of  its  fiital  con- 
sequences to  their  liberties.  Yes,  sir,  we  now  see  the  pre- 
diction of  Mr.  Martin,  in  this  respect,  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
The  very  first  case  which  has  occurred  under  our  system, 
where  a  State  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put  her  militia 
in  a  situation  to  "counteract  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  General  Government,"  has  been  denounced  as  <*  re- 
bellion and  treason}"  and  the  bill  on  your  table  proposes 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander-in-chief  the 
army  and  navy,  with  a  discretionary  power  to  march 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  the  State,  and  subdue  her 
into  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  she  in  her  sovereign 
capacity  has  declared  to  be  unjust,  and  unconstitutional, 
and  oppressive  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance.  Sir,  it 
seldom  happens  that  human  reason,  limited  as  it  has 
been  by  divine  wisdom,  can  penetrate  through  the  vista 
of  time,  and  point  to  remote  consequences  with  such  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  as  Luther  Martin  has  done  in  that 
part  of  his  exposition  of  the  constitution  to  which  1  have 
referred.  I  might  enlarge  these  references,  but  I  for- 
bear. The  same  views,  in  substance,  were  taken  by  the 
venerable  George  Clinton  and  his  compatriots,  in  the  con- 
vention of  New  York;  by  Findley  and  Smiley,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of 
all  the  State  conventions  which  have  been  published. 
How  were  they  answered  by  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion f    The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  asserted  that 


the  enemies  of  the  system  gave  to  it  the  true  construe 
tion{  that  it  was  so  advocated  by  iffe  friends,  and  ratified 
with  a  full  and  fair  understanding  on  all  sides;  that  it 
erected  a  supreme  National  Government;  and  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frkukohutskh] 
has  said  that  one  great  object  of  the  constitution  was  to 
"  subdue  the  proud  sovereignty  of  the  States."  Now, 
nr,  I  utterly  deny  that  the  constitution  was  admitted 
to  be  liable  to  the  constructions  put  on  it  at  the  time  of 
its  adoption  by  those  who  opposed  it,  or  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  States  was  avowed  as  one  of  its  objects. 
On  th»  contrary,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
journals  and  debates,  that  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
insisted  that  the  fears  entertuned  and  expressed  by  its 
opponents  were  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernments  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and 
must  be  preserved;  that  they  had  the  means  of  protect- 
ing themselves  against  the  exercise  of  usurped  powers, 
and  would  be  justifiable  in  doing  so  if  Congress  should, 
at  any  time,  pass  laws  not  falling  within  the  obvious  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  delegated  powers.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  this  subject?  (See  note  C. } 

On  the  same  subject  I  subjoin  extracts  from  the  an- 
swers made  by  Judge  Wilson,  in  the  convention  of  Penn-. 
sylvania,  to  members  of  that  body  who  opposed  the  rati- 
fication of  the  constitution  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency 
to  absorb,  and  ultimately  to  destroy,  the  State  Govern- 
ments.   (See  note  D.) 

I  give  also  Mr.  Madison's  views,  in  the  Federalist,  a 
work  comprehending  a  general  commentary  on  the  text 
of  the  constitution,  in  which  he  largely  participated;  the 
object  ofwhichwasto  render  the  system  acceptable  to 
the  States,  and  to  obviate  objections  which  had  been 
made  against  it.  To  this  I  add  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Madison,  In  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  convention 
of  Virginia;  and  with  these  I  shall  close  the  authorities  on 
which  I  rely  to  show  the  light  in  which  the  constitution 
was  explained  and  recommended  by  its  most  active  and 
talented  friends.     (See  note  E.) 

I  have  selected  from  the  numerous  sources  to  which  I 
mig^t  have  resorted,  for  similar  opinions,  the  names  of 
Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  Madison,  as  they  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  original  friends  of  the  plan  of  Government,  of  which 
they  were  the  most  enli^tened  expounders.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  a  careful  examination  of  tne  explanations  given 
by  those  individuids,  whose  biography  illustrates  the 
American  name,  and  whose  fame  will  go  down  to  the 
latest  posterity  as  ornaments  to  our  country,  that  they 
disclaimed  the  idea  of  consolidation — a  single  nation — 
military  coercion  on  a  sovereign  State;  and  earnestly  con- 
tended that,  under  the  constitution,  the  State  Govern- 
ments would  be  secure  against  usurped  powers,  and  could 
not  be  overthrown  until  the  •«  whole  people  of  America 
were  robbed  of  their  liberties."  If,  sir,  the  bold  declara- 
tions had  then  been  made  which  we  now  hear  from  hono- 
rable Senators,  that  <*one  great  object  of  the  constitution 
was  to  humble  the  proud  sovereignty  of  the  States,"  that 
the  Government  which  they  were  about  to  establish  was 
to  combine  all  the  divisions  of  the  confederacy,  and  form 
of  them  one  nation  with  supreme  powers;  if,  in  fin^,  all 
the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
as  tliey  have  been  expounded  and  defended  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  debate,  had  been  openly  avowed  in  the  ge- 
neral convention  at  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  several  State 
conventions,  no  man,  possessed  of  the  most  ordinary  share 
of  human  reason,  can  believe  that  the  Union  would  ever 
have  been  formed  on  principles  so  abhorrent  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  pride  of  the  States  who  compose  it. 

Mr.  President,  having,  as  I  hope,  satisfactorily  explor- 
ed the  elementary  principles  of  the  Government,  in  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  subnsting  relations  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Union,  I  pass  on  to  the  expositions 
subsequently  given  to  these  principles  in  the  practical 
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operations  of  the  Government  under  the  administration 
of  Washington,  and  4he  illustrious  men  who  succeeded 
him  as  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  republic.  No  one  can  be 
so  blind,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  pature  of  man»  as  to  be- 
lieve for  a  single  moment  that  a  written  constitution, 
conferring  specific  and  defined  powers,  can  be  adminis- 
tered over  a  number  of  distinct  political  communities, 
witheut  the  occurrence  of  dangers  and  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom, 
forbearance,  and  moderation,  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
for  the  time  being,  wield  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Siuch  dangers  and  difficulties  have  often  arisen  under  our 
system;  and  we  may  derive  instruction,  in  the  present 
alarming  crisis,  by  a  candid  review  of  the  actions  of  our 
predecessors  on  simHar  occasions.  I  shall  look  to  the 
example  of  Washington,  as  most  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  mad  ambition  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, seeking  to  grasp  the  military  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  against  a  member 
of  the  confederacy,  at  the  hazard  of  civil  war,  with  all 
its  inevitable  horrors.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr.  WiLKiirs,]  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  has  thought  proper,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks on  this  bill,  to  liken  the  proceedings  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1794^  commonly  called  the  *' whiskey  insurrection." 
The  analogy  which  the  honorable  Senator  attempts  to 
draw  between  the  two  cases  might  be  tolerated,  if  Penn- 
sylvania, in  her  sovereign  capacity,  had  authorized  the 
resistance  then  made  to  the  execution  of  the  excise  laws 
of  Congress.  But  such  was  not  the  fact.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State  had  withdrawn  from  the 
grea^body  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  threatened,  by 
force  and  violence,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  express  provision 
of  the  constitution,  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  State 
Government  to  which  their  allegiance  was  due,  and  bf 
the  Gk)vernment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  laws  of 
which  they  refused  obedience.  This  amounted  to  open 
rebellion,  according  to  every  definition  given  of  it  by  the 
writers  on  national  law.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
made  a  formal  requisition  on  the  President  for  aid  to  sup- 
press it.  The  two  Governments  acted  together  in  re- 
ducing the  insurgents  to  subjection,  and  restoring  tran- 
quillity in  the  disaffected  district.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  place  this  banditti  on  a  footing 
with  a  sovereign  State,  acting  on  her  reserved  rights,  to 
protect  her  citizens  against  tlie  operation  of  oppressive 
laws,  made,  as  she  believes,  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution? 

But,  sir,  wide  as  the  difference  evidently  is  between 
the  two  cases,  and  insulting  as  the  unfounded  compari- 
son may  be  thought  to  the  honor  and  chivafry  of  South 
Carolina,  I  should  have  felt  less  mortification  if  the  Pre- 
sident had  treated  that  State  with  the  moderation  and 
respect  which  was  extended  by  Washington  and  Mifflin 
to  a  band  of  Pennsylvania  rebels!  If  the  honorable  mem- 
ber will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  this 
subject,  he  will  find  that  this  rebellion  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  violence  and  blood  before  the  proclamation 
of  President  Washington  commanding  them  to  disperse 
was  promulgated.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  United  States,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  was  beset  on  the  road  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  who  shot  at  him.  On  the  next  day,  the  insurg^ents, 
to  the  number  of  500  men,  attacked  the  house  of  the 
inspector.  He  had  obtained  from  the  garrison  a  detach- 
ment of  eleven  men  for  his  security  and  protection.  They 
were  called  upon  by  the  assaiUints  to  march  out  and 
ground  their  arms;  which  being  refused,  they  set  fire  to 
several  adjacent  buildings;,  upon  which,  the  besieged 
party  came  out  and  surrendered.     The  insurgents  vio- 


lently stopped  the  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  out  the  letters.  They  openly  avowed  their  in- 
tention to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  to  extort  a  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise law.  What,  sir,  after  all  these  outrages  had  been 
committed,  was  the  mild  course  of  President  Washing- 
ton? He  refused  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him 
to  call  out  the  militia,  until  he  received  the  certificate 
of  the  district  judge  "that  the  laws  of  the  United  State* 
were  opposed,  and  their  execution  obstructed  by  cona^ 
binations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers 
vested  in  the  marshal."  The  proper  certificate  having 
been  obtained,  what  was  the  next  step  of  the  President? 
He  consulted  with  Mr.  Mifflin,  then  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  with  his  concurrence,  commissioners  were 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  SUte  and  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  meet  commissioners  fi'om  the  insurgents,  and 
if  possible  bring  them  to  reason  without  a  resort  to  force. 
After  the  cup  of  condliation  was  exhausted  to  the  dregs, 
and  every  expedient  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity 
among  the  insurgents  had  failed,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
proclamations  were  issued  as  well  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvwua, 
and  a  competent  number  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
adjoining  SUtes  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection. The  lofty  spirit  of  Washington  did  not  feel 
humbled  by  sending  a  minister  to  soothe  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  a  few  miscuided  men,  whose  crimes  subjcctwl 
them  to  insUnt  punishment.  He  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness  and  moderation,  even  after  overt  acts  of  treason  and 
rebellion  had  been  committed  by  them.  His  counsels 
were  those  of  wisdom,,  and  his  acU  were  dictated  by  the 
purest  patriotism  {  public  opinion  sustained  him,  and  the 
empire  of  the  laws  was  maintaiped  without  the  shedding 
of  one  drop  of  blood.  How  has  this  noble  example 
been  dishonored  in  the  course  of  Prerident  Jackson  to- 
wards a  sister  State  of  the  confederacy?  No  combina- 
tions or  assemblages  of  persons  have  been  found  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws?  no  act  of  violence  has  been 
committed  or  attempted  agamst  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment {  no  obstructions  have  been  interposed  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings;  no  application 
from  the  Legtskture  or  the  Governor  for  aid  to  suppress 
an  insurrection,  (for  in  truth  none  such  has  existed;)  no 
certificate  from  the  district  judge,  that  the  laws  cannot 
be  enforced  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal:  but 
South  Carolina,  in  her  highest  soverei^  capacity,  has 
decbired  certain  acts  of  Congress  unconsUtutional  and  op- 
pressive, and  therefore  not  law  within  the  limits  of  that 
State.  Her  Legislature  has  enacted  laws  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
on  that  subject;  and,  without  the  happening  of  any  event 
which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  violated  or  endang^ered 
the  public  peace,  the  President  fulminates  against  the 
whole  people  of  the  State  a  proclamation,  denouncing 
those  acts  of  sovereigfnty  as  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
demanding  their  rep^  under  the  menace  of  the  most 
signal  punishment,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  smooth  away  the  im- 
pending difficulties,  which  were  yet  in  a  condition  to  be 
amicably  settled.  He  sent  no  commissioner  of  peace  to 
soothe  the  feeling[s«of  tlie  State  by  assurances  that  their 
reasonable  complaints  should  be  listened  to  and  redressed, 
nor  even  to  give  them  the  poor  consolation  that  his  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  to  produce  that  result.  But 
the  presence  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  port  and  harbor 
of  Charleston  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  future  opwm- 
tions  which  he  contemplated  agunst  them,  followed  up 
by  a  proclamation,  issued  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  when  there  was  no  armed  force  for  any  purpose 
assembled,  which  he  had  authority  to  disperse,  and  no 
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violence  had  been  either  perpetrated  or  meditated  against 
the  laws  or  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  The 
whole  machinery  has  been  levelled  against  the  legislation 
of  the  State,  with  less  ceremony  and  courtesy  than  Wash- 
ington, in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  extended  to  a  banditti, 
arrayed  in  full  force,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  which 
had  actually  been  used  for  purposes  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  '*  Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like 
a  summer's  cloud,  without  our  special  wonder?"  Sir, 
I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  recent  proceedings  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  against  South  Carolina,  and  those  of 
L.ord  North  against  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  protested  against  the  tax 
on  tea,  as  a  usurpation  of  power  m  the  British  Parliament. 
Lord  North,  then  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  an- 
swered them  by  sending  the  army  and  navy  of  England 
into  the  port  and  harbor  of  Boston,  to  enforce  the  tax,  and 
awe  the  mhabitants  into  submission. 

South  Carolina  has  protested  against  the  power  of 
Cong^ress  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  importations,  not 
for  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, thereby  levying  a  tax  on  the  exports  of  the  State, 
not  warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  oppres- 
sive, and  unjust. 

The  President  answers  her  complaints  by  sending  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  into  the  pdrt  and  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  these  duties, 
and  awe  the  State  into  submission  to  the  laws  imponng 
them. 

Lord  North  refused  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the  co- 
lonies, until  they  humbled  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

Those  who  echo  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  call  aloud  for  force  to 
subdue  South  Carolina  into  obedience  to  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  and  the  mandates  of  the  Executive,  before  any 
law  in  modification  of  the  existing  rate  of  duties  shall  be 
made. 

I^ord  North  exclaimed  in  the  British  Parliament,  <*  Now 
is  the  time  to  assert  our  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  bind 
them  in  all  cases  whatsoever.*' 

We  are  told,  from  a  high  quarter,  *'  Now  is  the  time  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  Union,  to  put  down  nullification 
forever,  and  enforce  the  majesty  of  the  laws  at  the  point 
oftlie  bayonet." 

His  Majesty's  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding 
submission  to  the  laws  of  Parliament,  under  the  pain  ahd 
penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  President  has  sent  forth  his  proclamation  com- 
manding South  Carolina  to  retrace  her  steps,  repeal  her 
laws,  and  submit  to  unjust  taxation,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason  and  rebellion;  and,  to  finish  the  pic- 
ture, our  paternal  King  proscribed  by  name  all  those  illus- 
tioua  patriots  who  animated  their  countrymen  to  resistance 
against  unjust  and  oppressive  taxation;  and  we,  too,  have 
had  a  list  of  proscribed  names  among  the  eminent  men  of 
South  Carolina,  who  are  designated  as  leaders  in  the  mea* 
sures  of  resistance  in  that  State  against  a  protecting 
tariff.  Sir,  the  parallel  wants  nothing  to  give  it  the  last 
touch  of  the  pencil  but  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration;  and  its  sanguinary  enactments,  if  carried 
into  effect,  will  end  in  the  down&ll  of  the  constitution,  or 
the  glorious  triumph  of  liberty. 

There  is  another  precedent  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Senate.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Washington,  in  the  year  1795,  it  will 
be  recollected  by  tho^e  acquainted  with  the  prominent 
events  of  that  period,  that  great  excitement  existed  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Mississippi.  Our  negotiations  with  Spain 
had  been.protracted  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  rears 
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were  entertained  that  the  Spanish  Crovemment  did  not 
intend  to  accord  to  the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the 
only  outlet  to  the  ocean  which  nature  had  opened    to 
the  Western  people.     Operated  on  by  these  powerfol 
considerations,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  that  fertile  and  gnawing  region,  and  feeU 
ing  the  importance  of  free  aecesa  to  the  Gulf  of  Mesco. 
through  which  their  surplus  products  could  alone  r^ach 
a  profitable  market,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  a 
memorial,  drawn  with  much  care  and  ability,  declared 
their  intention  to  secede  from  the  Union,  if  the  navigation 
of  the  MisMssippi  was  not  secured  to  them,  in  a  reasonable 
time,  by  treaty  stipulation,  or  in  such  other  manner  aa 
should  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  embarrassments  or 
future  interruptions.     This  strong  declaration  was  made 
in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood;  the  ^ptxind  waa 
taken,  after  mature  conaderation,  and  from  it  they  had 
resolved  never  to  recede  one  inch.    Spain  was  at  that 
time  intriguing  with  certain  leading  men  in  the  Western 
country,  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States,  and  form  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  with 
commercial  immumties  and  advantages  highly  favorable 
to  them.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  mtrigue,  Spain  had 
been  profbse  in  her  douceurs  and  pensions  to  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Kentucky,  who  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  strong  suspi- 
cions  were  entectained  that  a  general  ofiicer  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  was  among  the  number  of  her  pensioners. 
This  Spanish  conspirHc^  to  separate  the  Western  country 
from  tne  Union  has  since  been  fully  exposed,  and  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  country.    What,  sir, 
were  tiie  means  resorted  to  by  the  illustrious  individual 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing storm,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union?    Did 
he  send  a  message  to  Congress,  calling  on  them  to  arm 
him  with  discretionary  powers  to  march  an  army  into 
Kentucky,  and  bring  the  Legislature  to  reason,  and  awe 
her  citizens  into  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  at  all 
hazards?  No,  sir;  he  reposed  with  confidence  in  ^e  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  the  people.    He  well  knew  that  violent 
remedies  would  be  productive  of  incurable  mischiefs; 
that  the  authority  of  this  Government. could  be  maintain- 
ed but  by  an  appeal  to  the  aflTections,  and  not  to  the  fears 
of  the  people.    He  asked  for  no  new  military  power  to 
meet  the  exigency,  fearful  as  it  was;  but  he  evmced  hia 
respect  for  the  dtgnitjr  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  con- 
federacy by  the  appomtment  of  a  special  and  confiden- 
tial commissioner,  who  was  sent  with  instructions  to  quiet 
the  discontents  which  prevailed,  and  restore  peace  and 
harmonv  to  the  country.     Colonel  James  Innes,  of  Vir- 
ginia, clothed  with  authority  from  President  Washington 
to  disclose  the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  on 
the  interesting  subject  which  agitated  the  public  feeling 
in  Kentucky,  repaired  to  the  capital  of  that  State,  open- 
ed a  corresponaence  with  the  Governor,  gave  satisfiu:- 
tory  explanations  to  the  Le^slature,  and  fully  succeeded 
in  ti)e  important  object  of  his  mission.    Who  can  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  an  army  to  measure  swords  with 
the  freemen  of  the  State  would  have  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  to  a  height  which  might  have  result- 
ed in  civil  strife  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union?    Had 
the  counsels  of  him  who  was  <*  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  been  followed 
by  him  who  now  holds  in  his  hands  the  sceptre  of  power, 
we  should  not  have  been  disturbed  in  our  slumbers  by 
the  ghost  of  nullification.    We  should  have  been  spared 
the    tragi-comedy  of  proclamation,    manifestoes    and 
bloody  legislation;  the  tide  of  ever^  would  have  rolled 
smoothly  on,  undisturbed  by  the  jarring  elements  of  in- 
furiated passions  which  have  conducted  us  almost  to  the 
verge  of^  military  despotism.     South  Carolina  may  have 
acted  without  due  deliberation;  she  may  have  been  rash 
and  precipitate  in  her  movements;  nay,  sir,  I  go  fiirther; 
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it  may  be  admitted  that  she  is  wrong  both  in  theory  and 
practicet  but  she  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States,  whose  valor  made  us  a  free  people.  She  was 
■urely  entitled  to  the  respect  shown  by  Washington  to 
the  Penns^rlvania  rebels,  and  to  her  younger  sister  Ken- 
tuckvf  if,  indeed,  she  is  not  fully  justified  m  the  attitude 
she  has  assumed  in  the  defence  of  her  reserved  rights. 
But  bow  has  she  been  treated  by  President  Jackson?    If 
common,  \incontradicted  rumor  may  be  credited,  a  spy 
was  employed  to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  proceed- 
inc[s  of  the  convention,  to  implicate  particular  members 
of  it,  who  have  been  denounced  aa  objects  of  Executive 
vengeance.     A  military  armament  was  put  in  requisition 
before  their  deliberations  had  terminated.     But,  sir,  sup- 
pose, instead  of  sending  an  individual  to  perform  the  in- 
sidious functions  of  a  spy  on  the  convention,  he  had,  like 
Washington,  have  sent  to  them  a  messenger  of  peace, 
concord,  and  harmony:  suppose  he  had  expressed  to 
that  body  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  sincere 
wish  that  no  measure  should  be  adopted  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  endanger  it,  coupled  with  assurances 
that  his  influence  would  not  be  wanting  to  remove  the 
burdens  of  which  they  so  justly  complained;  or,  if  he 
had  said  no  more  than  he  did  in  his  opening  message  to 
Congress— the  expression  of  those  good  dispositions,  com- 
ing mm  so  high  a  source,  could  not  have  fuled  to  make 
the.  deepest  impression;  and,  under  their  influence,  it  is 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  convention  would  have  ad- 
journed to  a  distant  day;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  causes 
of  the  discontent  being  removed,  there  would  have  ex- 
isted no  necessity  for  the  re-assembling  of  that  body.  But 
all  these  obvious  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  were 
overlooked;  and  power,  in  the  might  and  majesty  of  its 
strength,  stands  forth  to  hurl  instant  destruction  on  the 
heads  of  all  who  dare  to  resist  it. 

I  warn  those  who  urge  this  fatal  measure,  with  a  view  to 
coercion  on  the  action  of  South  Carolina,  to  pause  and 
reflect  well  on  the  consequences  of  this  untried  experi- 
ment.    They  may  find,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrograde, 
that  it  does  not  comport  with  the  genius  of  a  free  people 
to  substitute  the  law  of  force  for  the  wholesome  correc- 
tive of  public  opinion;  that  this  Government  is  founded 
on  the  latter,  and  cannot  long  exist  if  its  existence  should 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  former.     The  sword  and  the 
bayonet  are  the  appropriate  engines  of  Kings  and  despots; 
they  speak  to  their  subjects  the  language  of  command, 
and  operate  on  their  fears  by  the  terrors  of  a  mercenary 
soldiery;  but,  rest  assured,  such  are  not  the  means  by 
which  our  free  institutions  can  be  preserved  and  perpet- 
uated.    The  President,  in  his  message  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  into  the  Senate,  and  on  which 
it  is  founded,  has  claimed  for  this  Government  omnipotent 
powers,  which  cannot  be  counteracted  but  by  a  resort  to 
the  natural  and  inherent  right  of  revolution,  which  implies 
the  right  of  the  stronger  party  to  subjugate  the  weaker, 
and  places  the  liberties  of  the  people  on  the  uncertain 
and  doubtful  tenure  of  physical  strength,  without  regard 
to  justice  or  the  limitations  in  the  constitution,  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority,  which  are  wholly  useless  if  they  do 
not  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority.     He  tells  us  <*  that 
nothing  less  than  causes  which  would  justify  a  revolution- 
ary remedy  can  absolve  the  people  from  this  obligation, 
and  for  nothing  less  can  the  Government  permit  it  to  be 
done;  that  there  exist  no  checks  on  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress but  the  veto  of  the  Executive,  the  authority  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  sound  action  of  public  opinion;  which, 
with  the  ultimate  power  of  amendment,  are  the  salutary 
and  only  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  whole."    The 
President  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, which,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  any  exposition 
given  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  by 
those  who  framed  it,  and  as  they  are  now  put  forth  by  au- 
thority, I  shall  give  them  a  concise  and  comprehensive  ex- 


amination.   Speaking  of  the  posture  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments as  members  of  the  Union,  the  Premdent  sa3rsi, 
"The  laws  of  a  State  cannot  authorize  the  commission  of 
crime  against  the  United  States,  or  any  other  act  which, 
according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  Union,  would  be  oth- 
erwise  unlawful."    He  has  repudiated  all  the  opinions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  former  messages  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  on  which  subject 
I  think  he  has  been  more  explicit  than  on  any  other;  and 
we  are  now  favored  with  a  new  version  of  the  powers  of 
that  important  branch  of  the  Government.    Since  the 
missionaries  have  been,  pardoned,  and  there  is  no  longer 
a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  executed  against 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  con- 
flicting with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  the 
Preadent  tells  us  that  *'  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  there  be 
any  case  in  which  a  State,  as  such,  is  affected  by  the  laws 
[of  Congress]  beyond  the  scope  of  judicial  power,  the 
remedy  consists— [in  what? — ]  in  appeals  to  the  people, 
[of  the  whole  Union,  doubtless,]  either  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  representation,  or  procure  relief  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution.'*    He  further  adds,  that  <^the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  are  to  be  recognised  as  valid, 
and  consequently  supreme,  until  these  remedies  have  been 
effectually  tried.  (See  note  F.)  Now,  sir,  this  is  rank  con- 
solidation.    It  puts  the  constitutional  restrictions  at  defi- 
ance, and  gives  the  same  force  and  effect  to  laws  made  in 
violation  oi  the  gfranted  powers,  as  is  given  in  the  consti- 
tution to  laws  made  in  <<  pursuance  thereof."  Under  such 
a  Government,  a  written  constitution  is  but  an  empty 
name;  a  promise  to  the  ear,  but  to  be  broken  at  pleasure; 
deceptive  in  its  practical  operations,  and  a  taunting  insult 
to  the  minority,  for  whose  protection  alone  it  was  made. 
The  measures  of  the  Government  are  emphatically  de- 
clared valid,  and  therefore  supreme,   whether  they  be 
constitutional  or  not;  and  the  remedies,  if  they  can  be  so 
called,  which  are  left  open  to  the  oppressed  sections,  con- 
sist in  revolution;  appeals  to  the  people  interested  in  the 
results  of  these  measures,  to  repeal  them  knd  remove  the 
oppression;  or,  what  is  still  more  hopeless,  to  amend  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  prohibit,  in  express  terms,  the 
exercise  of  a  power  usurped  by  the  same  majority,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  would  be  required  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposed  amendments!     These  are  the  monstrous  doc- 
trines of  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  President,  pro* 
fessing,  as  they  hypocritically  do^  to  hold  in  the  highest 
veneration  the  sanctity  of  State  rights,  and  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  limitations  oh  the  action  of  the  roajorihr, 
so  carefully  enumerated  in  the  constitution.     If  this  £e 
not  a  Government  of  checks  and  balances,  but  popular 
in  its  formation,  and  liable  to  no  other  control  than  the 
will  of  the  majority,  it  differs  only  in  name  from  tlie  ar 
bitrary  Governments  of  the  old  world.     There,  too,  the 
right  of  revolution  is  recognised;  their  laws  cannot  be 
enacted  or  repealed  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majori- 
tv;  and  all  the  remedies  which  are  pointed  out  to  protect 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  Government  of  England  or  France,  or 
of  any  other  nation  not  wholly  despotic.  Sir,  I  have  search- 
ed in  vain  for  any  definition  of  the  powers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, with  which  its  founders  have  furnished  the  pub- 
lic, similar  to  that  which  1  find  in  the  proclamation  and 
message  of  President  Jackson;  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
professors  who  lecture  on  constitutional  law  in  the  new 
school;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  defend  the  true  faith, 
as  our  fathers  have  handed  it  down  to  us,  and  to  reject 
the  heresies  of  this  modern  political  sdokt.    No  man  ever 
lived  who  cherished  a  more  ardent  devotion  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  than  did  Alexander  Hamilton. 
He  honestly  avowed  his  predilections  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Union,  and  was  therefore  denounced  as  a  political 
heretic  by  the  republican  party  throughout  the  country. 
But,  compared  with  the  giant  strides  of  those  who  no  w 
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rule  over  us,  he  sinks  into  a  mere  pig^y>  I  turn  from 
this  orthodox  church,  in  which  one  set  of  principles  are 
preached,  and  others  carried  out  into  practice,  ^th  infi- 
nite pleasure  and  satisfaction,  to  the  sound  views  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  however  much  he  may  have  been  reviled  in 
the  course  of  his  illustrious  life.  Did  he  sajr  that  the 
<>  measures  of  the  Government  are  to  be  recognised  as 
valid,"  without  exception,  until  the  majority  can  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  repeal  them?    Let  his  own  words  answer. 

**  The  States  as  well  as  individuals,  (says  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) are  bound  by  these  laws;  but  the  laws  of  Congress 
are  restricted  to  a  certain  sphere;  and  when  tbev  depart 
from  this  sphere,  they  are  no  longer  supreme  or  bmding." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  constructive  powers  to  their  utmost  limit,  claims 
only  supremacy  for  the  laws  coming  within  the  range  of 
the  delegated  powers,  and  freely  admits  that  such  laws  as 
depart  from  this  sphere  are  no  longer  *<  supreme  or  bind- 
ing." The  President  overleaps  the  barriers,  and  assumes 
for  the  laws  of  the  Union  supremacy  in  all  cases,  while 
they  remain  unrepealed.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence, also,  between  th^m  in  the  remedv  to  be  interposed 
against  usurped  powers.  Appeals  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  to  cliang«  their  mode  of  representation, 
or  amend  the  constitution,  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
President  as  the  only  means,  short  of  revolution,  to  obtain 
redress,  or  restrain  the  measures  of  the  Government  with- 
in the  sphere  prescribed  to  it  by  the  constitution.  Let  us 
see  what  Mr.  Hamilton  says  on  this  subject: 

<*  It  may  safely  be  received,  as  an  axiom  .in  our  political 
system,  that  the  State  Governments  will,  in  all  possible 
contingencies,  afford  complete  security  against  invasions 
of  the  public  liberty,  by  the  national  authority.  Projects 
of  usurpation  cannot  be  marked  under  pretences  so  like- 
ly to  escape  the  penetration  of  select  bodies,  as  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  Legislatures  will  have  better  means 
of  information;  they  can  discover  the  danger  at  a  distance, 
and,  possessing  all  the  organs  of  civil  power,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  they  can  at  once  adopt  a  regular 
plan  of  opposition,  in  which  they  can  combine  all  the  re- 
sources 01  the  community." 

Here  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  State  inter- 
position, drawn  from  the  Federalist,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  affords  complete  security  against  usurpation 
and  invasions  of  public  liberty.  The  precise  case  put  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  arisen.  The  power  to  lay  imposts  on 
forei^  manufactures,  for  purposes  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution, has  been  usurped  by  Congress,  under  specious 
'*  pretences,"  which  might  well  escape  the  «  penetration" 
of  the  people  at  large;  but  the  Legislature  of  a  sovereign 
State,  possessing  <<  better  means  of  information,"  have 
seen  the  injustice  of  the  system,  and  the  injuries  which  it 
inflicts  on  agricultural  labor;  they  have  discovered  also 
the  *'  danrer  at  a  distance"  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  to  her  equal  rights  as  a  member  or  the  Union; 
and  she  has  adopted  a  '*  regular  plan  of  opposition,"  bv 
resorting  to  her  reserved  rights,  which  ought,  **  in  all 
possible  contingencies,  to  afford  complete  security  against 
an  invasion"  ofthe  constitution.  Well,  sir,  the  President 
claims  the  power  to  coerce  this  State,  (acting  in  conformi- 
ty with  an  exposition  ofthe  principles  of  the  Government, 
cotemporaneous  with  its  inception,  by  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tingwshed  advocates)  to  unconditional  submission  to  these 
laws,  which  he  admits  to  be  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and 
which 'the  people  of  the  State  resisting  them  regard  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  We  are  cialled  on  Ao  sanction  this  claim,  by 
placing  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose,  the  army  and  na- 
vy, and  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  How  was  this 
extravagant  power  considered  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the 
debates  on  tlie  constitution  in  the  convention  of  New 
York,  to  which  I  referred  in  a  preceding  part  of  my  re- 
marks?   He  indignantly  repels  the  idea  of  military  coer- 


cion on  a  sovereign  State  of  the  confederacy.  He  depre* 
cates  the  employment  of  force,  in  strong  terms,  and  with 
a  clear  perception  of  its  consequences.  I  beg  the  indul- 
gence ofthe  Senate,  while  I  read  to  them  a  few  sentences 
from  the  speech  of  this  eminent  statesman .  <  *  It  has  been 
well  observed,"  said  he  "that  to  coerce  the  States  is  one 
of  the  maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised.  What 
picture  does  this  iaea  present  to  our  view?  Congress 
marchinr  the  troops  of  one  State  into  the  bosom  of  an- 
other; this  State  collecting  auxiliaries,  and  forming,  per- 
haps, a  majority  agunst  its  federal  head:  here  is  a  nar 
tion  at  war  with  itself.  Can  any  reasonable  man  be  well 
disposed  towards  a  Government  which  makes  war  and 
carnage  the  only  means  of  supporting  itself— a  Govern- 
ment that  can  exist  only  by  the  swordf  Every  such  war 
must  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  single 
consideration  should  be  sufficient  to  dispose  every  peace- 
able citizen  against  such  Government."  Such  are  the 
opinions  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  ultra-federalist  of 
1789,  who  adhered  with  unbending  firmness  to  all  the 
powers  which  could  properly  be  claimed  for  this  Govern- 
ment, either  by  express  grant  or  implication.  Contrast 
them  with  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  his  proclamation  and  message,  and  it  exhibits 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  nngular  transpontion 
of  political  parties  which  has  ever  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try. 

All  parties  seem  to  have  agreed,  when  this  constitution 
was  adopted,  that  a  law  of  Congress,  not  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  g^nted  powers,  was  absolutely  null  and  void; 
that  neither  the  States  nor  the  people  could  be  bound  by 
any  such  unauthorized  act.  This  principle  has  often  been 
recognised  by  judicial  decisions,. both  in  the  federal  and 
the  State  courts.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  cases  on  this  point. 
In  the  case  of  Msrbury  w.  Madison,  decided  in  the  Su 
preme  Court  ofthe  United  States,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  *'  That  the 
constitution  is  the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the 
nation,  and  all  acts  repug^nt  to  it  are  void."  The  same 
principle  is  fully  sustuned  by  Chief  Justice  McKean,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  celebrated 
case  or  the  Commonwealth  against  Cobbett,  in  wluch 
that  enlightened  judge  took*  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
powers  of  this  Government,  and  of  those  reserved  tp  the 
States,  fully  recognising  tiieir  right  to  interpose  and  pro- 
tect their  citizens  against  the  operation  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  Congress.  This  mterestmg  decision^  which 
for  many  years  fixed  the  political  character  of  Penn^lva- 
nia,  was  sdopted  by  the  distinguished  Judge  Roane,  of  the 
high  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia,  in  his  very  clear  and 
able  opinion  delivered  in  that  court  in  the  case  of  Hunter 
tv.  Martin.  To  these  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  opinion  of 
another  learned  judge  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Olmstead.  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  after  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  case,  thus  expressed  himself:  **  The 
United  States  have  no  power,  legislative  or  judicial,  ex- 
cept what  is  derived  from  the  constitution.  When  theie' 
powers  are  clearly  exceeded,  the  independence  of  the 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  Union  demand  that  the  StkXt 
courts  should,  in  cases  brought  properW  before  them, 
give  redress.  There  is  no  law  which  forbids  it;  their 
oath  of  office  exacts  it;  and  if  they  do  not,  what  course  b 
to  be  taken?  We  must  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  ex- 
tremity of  opposing  force  to  force,  and  arraying  citizen 
against  citizen;  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  States 
will  submit  to  manifest  and  flagrant  usurpations  of  power 
by  the  United  SUtes,  if  [which  God  forbid!]  they  ever  at- 
tempt them." 

Numerous  other  decisions,  corresponding  with  those 
which  I  have  selected,  might  be  cited  to  show  how  fiir 
the  laws  of  the  Union  are  supreme  and  binding,  and  how 
far  the  States  ma^  interpose  theb  sovereipi  authority 
against  the  operation,  within  their  jurisdictions,  of  laws 
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pbunly  and  palpably  conflicting^  with  the  constitution.  But 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  these  ref^ences. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  given 
us  his  htttu  ideal  of  a  national  or  popular  Government. 
He  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  ours  is  such  a  Govern- 
ment, and  on  this  basis  rests  his  whole  argument.  If  his 
premises  are  conceded,  his  conclusions  are  inevitable. 
He  first  imi^ines  the  Government  to  be  just  what  he 
would  have  nmde  it,  in  its  original  formation,  and  then 
concludes  that  all  opposition  to  its  laws  must  be  set  down 
as  treason  oi*  rebellion.  He  has,  it  is  true,  the  high  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  assumption  that 
the  '<  measures  of  the  Government  are  to  be  recognised 
as  valid,  and  consequently  supreme,"  without  inquiring 
into  their  conformity  to  the  delegated  powers;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  opportunity  which  has  ever  occurred 
to  revive  these  exploded  doctrines,  and  fix  them  on  the 

Eublic  mind,  under  the  patronage  of  one  who  fills  so 
irge  a  space  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
people.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  right  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  a  popular 
leader,  and  seize  on  circumstances  so  favorable,  to  ren- 
-der  his  own  opinions,  long  entertained,  acceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people.  I  do  claim,  how- 
ever, the  humble  privilege  of  dissenting  from  his  theory 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  broad  ground  on  which  he 
places  the  supremacy  of  the  Government  which  it  cre- 
ated. 

The  honorable  gentleman  complains  of  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  and  others  who  have  entered  into  this 
debate,  for  the  frequent  use  which  they  make  of  the 
term  *' consolidation."  Words,  he  says,  are  things;  and 
this  word,  he  seems  to  think,  is  calculated  to  convey  inju- 
rious impressions  of  measures  with  which  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated, however  just  and  proper  in  themselves.*  Now, 
sir,  I  ask,  in  answer  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  pre- 
cisely the  same  use  has  not  been  made  of  that  much 
abused  word  "nullification^"  More  than  half  of  what  we 
have  heard  in  tlus  protracted  and  interesting  discussion 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  heavy  blows  which 
have  been  levelled  at  this  word  **  nullification."  The  very 
able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  himself 
would  have  been  disrobed  of  many  charms,  had  he  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  bestowing  his  maledictions  on  the 
heresy  of  nullification.  I  hop^,  Sierefore,  he  will  pardon 
-us  for  calling  by  its  proper  name  a  Government  such  as 
he  would  make,  this,  popular  in  its  ori^n,  and  supreme 
in  all  its  acts;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is— consolida- 
tion. 

This  word  "nullification"  is  more  important  to  the 
enemies  of  State  rights  than  all  the  reasoning  which  they 
canl)ring  to  ^eir  aid  on  that  subject.  It  has  become  so 
terrible  to  the  ear,  that  nurses  use  it  to  frighten  children 
into  a  compliance  with  their  wishes;  and  for  the  same 
purpose  it  is  fulminated,  without  any  definite  meaning,  to 
frighten  grown  babies,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  halls 
and  parlors  of  this  wide-spread  city,  into  obedience  to 
the  creed  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  to  the  high  priest 
whose  decrees  are  written  in  tite  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  against  which  no  one  can  say  a^ght,  and  vet  survive 
the  revillngs  of  the  multitude.  But,  sir,  we  all  know  the 
fact,  that  nullification  is  of  the  purest  parentage,  having 
descended  from  the  clear  head  and  patriotic  heart  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  and  that  it  means  nothing  more  than 
the  right  of  a  member  of  the  compact  of  Union  to  adopt 
a  **  regular  plan  of  opposition"  to  usurped  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  thereby  preserve  their  sove- 
reignty and  independence  from  annihilation;  which  Ham- 
ilton thought  would,  in  "  all  possible  contingencies,  aflPord 
complete  security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty ." 

•  This  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  is  omitted  in  his 
printed  speech. 


It  means  nothing  more;  and  we  shall  presently  see  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  carried  out  by  the*States  in  which 
it  is  now  so  unblushingly  condemned.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  founded  his  reasoning  on 
postukUOt  which  I  proceed  to  notice  and  controvert.  He 
maintains — 

1st.  That  nullification,  in  all  its  forms,  is  revolution. 

3dly.  That  secession,  under  any  circumstances,  is  revo- 
lution; because  the  constitution  created  direct  relations 
between  the  Government  and  individuals,  which  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  any  authority  whatever. 

3dly.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the  people 
of  the  several  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  but  a 
Government  proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  peo- 
ple, creating  these  direct  relations  between  itself  and  in- 
dividuals. 

4thly.  That  the  constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  and  treaties,  are  the  supreme  law;  and  that, 
in  all  cases  not  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity.  Congress  must  judge  of,  and  finally  in- 
terpret, the  extent  of  its  own  powers. 

5tfaly.  That  any  attempt,  by  a  State,  to  arrest  the  ope- 
ration of  a  law  of  the  United  States  within  her  limits,  on 
the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  a  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of  the 
General  Government,  and  essentially  revolutionary. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  a  single  glance,  that  all  these  propo- 
sitions are  based  on  the  principle  assumed  by  the  honora- 
able  gentleman,  that  the  Government  was  erected  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore 
popular  in  its  character;  and  that  all  its  acts  must  be 
recognised  *' as  valid,  and  therefore  supreme;"  in  which 
he  accords  with  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  the 
message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to  which  I  have  before 
referred.  ' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  origin  of  the  Government, 
and  shown,  as  I  trust,  by  Uistorical  facts,  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  the  popular  character  given  it  by  the  honorable 
Senator;  but  that  its  powers  are  delegated  by  "  commis- 
sion  "  from  the  States,  in  their  sovereig:n  capacities;  tliat 
it  is  the  agent  of  the  States  to  execute  this  "commission," 
under  which  it  acts;  that,  in  making  this  mnt  of  powers, 
each  State  retained  its  sovereignity  and  independence,  and 
cannot  be  bound  by  any  law  without  the  "  sphere  of  the 
powers  enumerated  in  the  g^nt."  I  am  supported  in 
this  analysis  by  the  high  authority  of  Rufus  King  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  opinions  I  have  given  in  their 
own  words,  not  because  they  are  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  those  of  other  eminent  statesmen  with  whom  they 
afterwards  differed,  in  construing  the  implied  powers  of 
the  Government,  but  because  they  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  entertaining  a  desire  to  curtail,  to  any 
extent,  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  give  to  the  States  higher  rank  than 
was  intended  to  be  given  at  the  time  their  opinions  were 
expressed. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  received  as  an  axiom, 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  a  written  grant  of  powers, 
that  any  law  or  act  contrary  to  the  constitution  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void,  and  not  binding  on  the  States  or  the 
people;  but  the  difficulty  arises,  who  shall  decide  on  the 
mfractions,  if  Congress  should  at  any  time  usurp  powers 
not  specified  in  the  constitution?  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  admits  that,  if  the  instrument  be  an 
existing  compact  between  the  States,  the  parties  liave  an 
undoubted  right  to  judge  for  themselves  when  a  breach 
has  been  committedf;  but,  denying  the  existence  of  the 
compact,  he  affirms  the  right  to  be  in  Congress  to  de- 
termine, in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  meaning  or  extent  of 
its  own  powers,  in  all  cases  which  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  judicial  tribunals  either  in  law  or  equity.  Thus 
the  whole  range  of  powers  rejected  by  the  convention 
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may  be  usurped  by  arbitrary  construction,  and  all  the 
limitations  on  the  action  of  the  Government  may  be  wholly 
disregarded;  liberty  may  be  endangered  by  a  combination 
of  interested  or  corrupt  majorities;  and  we  are  to  turn 
round,  and  gravely  sbk  those  who  meditate  the  mischief, 
and  against  whom  the  charge  of  usurpation  is  made,  to 
concede  their  guilty  purpose,  and  thereby  pass  a  vote  of 
censure  on  themselves!  Would  such  a  system  afford  any 
security  against  the  natural  tendency  of  power  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  of  minorities,  in  favor  of  the  interest 
of  majorities?  Of  what  avail  would  be  limitations  in  a 
power  of  attorney,  if  the  agent  is  to  decide,  in  the  last 
resort,  how  far  he  is  authorised  to  bind  his  principal?  If 
the  solemn  warnings  of  the  illustrious  Jefferson  can  have 
any  weight  in  fixing  the  right  of  the  parties  to  protect 
themselves,  in  cases  of  gross  and  palpable  violations  of 
the  constitution,  by  interposing,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
cities, to  preserve  their  reserved  rights  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  federal  power,  or  the  exercise  of  undefined 
discretion,  without  restraint,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
benefit  of  his  able  pen,  so  often  referred  to  on  (freat 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  of  which  he  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  soundest  expositor  of  the  day  in  which  he 
lived.  His  language  is  clear  and  explicit,  founded  in 
common  sense,  which  is  now  pretty  much  out  of  use  in 
our  halls  of  legislation,  where  refined  theories  and  techni- 
cal subtleties  are  substituted  in  Tts  place.  I  find  in  the 
original  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolution,  in  1798,  the 
following  sentence,  which  fuUy  discloses  his  opinion  on 
this  point:' 

*'  That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for 
by  sundry  of  the  State  Legislatures,  that  the  General 
Government  is  the  exclusive  judg^  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism; 
since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of 
their  powers:  that  the  several  States  who  formed  that  in- 
strument, being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infraction.*' 

Hamilton  has,  in  substance,  sanctioned  these  views  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  number  of  the  Federalist  written  by 
him,  before  referred  to,  in  which,  without  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  any  particular  case,  he  advances  the 

Seneral  proposition,  that,  under  the  system  which  it  was 
is  object  to  expound  and  defend,  "  State  Governments 
will,  in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford  complete  secu- 
rity agunst  invasions  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  national 
authority."  He  speaks  not  of  revolution;  he  repeb  the 
idea  of,coercion  on  a  sovereign  State  as  one  of  the  *<  mad- 
dest projects  that  was  ever  devised;"  he  says,  further, 
that  no  ''reasonable  man  can  be  well  disposed  towards  a 
Government  which  makes  war  and  carnage  the  only 
means  of  supporting  itself-— a  Government  that  can  exist 
only  by  the  sword ."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
security  to  be  afforded  by  the  States  against  usurpations 
of  power  by  the  national  authority,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  a  peaceful  remedy,  by  interposing  their  sovereign 
authority  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  in  some 
form  or  other,  which  should  effectually  arrest  the  opera- 
tions of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress;  the  "secu- 
rity" which,  he  says,  "  will,  in  all  possible  contingencies, 
be  complete;"  and  for  which  he  depends  on  the  action  of 
the  State  Governments,  must  be  afforded  by  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  States,  in  their  constitutional  legislative 
bodies.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former  remedy,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer;  or  that  he 
recognised  the  State  Governments  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  r^stem,  on  whpse  watchful  vigilance  we  might  safely 
rely  for  the  securi^  of  liberty  against  every  combination 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  might  arise  to  subvert  it? 
But  the  honorable  Senator  has  denounced  the  State  veto 
as  an  absurdity,  which  he  says  was  fully  tried  under  the 


old  confederation,  and  found  to  be  so  inconvenient  that  to 
get  rid  of  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  new  constitution. 
True,  sir,  the  State  veto,  under  the  confederation,  on  the 
acts  of  Congress,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  prac* 
tice;  but  it  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  exercise  of 
undelegated  powers,  but  it  extended  to  cases  falling  with- 
in  the  range  of  express  powers.  Had  the  States  promptly 
complied  with  the  requisitions  made  on  them  by  Con* 
gress,  and  exercised  a  veto  only  on  such  acts  as  were 
manifestly  not  granted  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  I 
do  not  think  the  power  would  have  formed  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  system.  It  was  a  favorite  object  then,  as 
it  is  nbw,  to  vest  in  the  Federal  Government  a  complete 
control  over  State  legislation;  the  proposition  was  several 
times  submitted,  under  various  modifications,  and  rejected 
by  the  convention.  It  was  denied  even  to  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Cong^ress;  and  the  reason  was  evident* 
The  small  States  were  against  it,  because  it  would  sub* 
ject  them  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  large  States,  who 
would  always  have  wielded  the  Government  to  their  own 
purposes,  if  it  had  been  so  formed  as  to  put  the  States  in 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. For  the  same  reason,  the  power  of  amendment 
was  limited  to  three-fourths  of  the  States.  A  proposition 
was  made  to  give  this  important  power  to  a  majority  of 
States,  and,  after  that  was  ne^tived,  it  was  modified  so 
as  to  vest  it  in  two-thirds;  but  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
trust  it  with  a  smaller  number  than  three-fourths,  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  effectually  protect  the  smaU 
States,  who  must  ever  be  in  a  minority,  from  a  dangerous 
enlar^ment  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  large  States,  whose  influence  would,  most 
probably,  be  directed  in  favor  of  popular  rights  and  con- 
solidation, in  preference  to  an  equal  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate,  and  their  separate  independence  on 
the  will  of  the  Wjority.  These  precautions  were  well 
considered  at  the  time;  but  if  Congress  is  to  be  made  the 
sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  both  express  and 
implied,  there  will  be  no  neea  of  amendments  to  make 
the  constitution  just  what  a  majority  miefat  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  by  those  who  framed  it.  I 
will  give  to  this  part  of  the  subject  a  closer  examination 
in  the  order  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  honor- 
able Senators,  who  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  either  to 
denounce  or  approve  the  particular  movement  which  has 
taken  place  in  Soutii  Carolina;  my  purpose  is  to  investigate 
general  principles.  Let  these  be  fixed  on  a  sure  foundap 
tion,  and  their  application  to  particular  cases,  as  they  arise, 
will  not  be  a  difficult  or  complicated  duty.  I  deny  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
policy  of  a  State,  as  such,  unless  her  laws  are  properly 
brought  before  the  judicial  tribunals,  in  cases  of  law  or 
equity,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  deny,  more 
especially,  the  principle  involved  in  the  passase  of  this 
bill,  which  \b  designed  to  coerce,  by  military  force,  the 
liegislatufe  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union;  a  princi- 
ple at  war  with  our  free  institutions,  abhorrent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  freemen,  and  destructive  of  civil  liberty. 

This-  Union,  formed  on  the  basis  of  compromise  and 
mutual  concession,  by  the  States,  cannot  bear  the  shock  of 
civil  war.  I  hope  never  to  witness  so  rash  an  experiment; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief  that 
the  first  gun  which  is  levelled  at  the  breast  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  by  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  crime  of  obedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  State  to  which  he  owes  a  prima- 
ry allegiance,  and  from  which  he  receives  protection  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  will  be  the  signal  of  death  to 
the  confederacy.  All  wars  are  to  be  deprecated,  but 
most  of  all  civil  wars,  which  are  ever  marked  by  scenes 
of  desolation  and  cruelty,  afRicting  to  humanity,  and  usu- 
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ally  terminate  in  the  downfall  of  liberty.  The  natural 
ligaments  which  bind  society  together  are  ruptured,  with- 
out  one  cheering  ray  of  hope  that  they  can  ever  again  be 
inTigorated  and  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthful  action  be- 
tween the  rival  combatants.  'A  statesman,  who  looks  only  to 
the  enactment  and  execution  of  just  and  equal  laws,  would 
cautiously  avoid  any  measure  which  in  its  tendency  might 
be  calculated  to  bring  on  our  beloved  country  calamities, 
the  effect  of  which  no  real  patriot  can  contemplate  without 
the  deepest  emotions  of  unfeigned  reg^t.  But,  above 
all,  we  should  hesitate  much  before  we  resort  to  the  uUima 
ratio  to  enforce  laws  of  doubtful  policy,  and  which  may  be 
held  by  a  respectable  minority  of  our  constituents  to  be 
both  oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  always  wise 
or  prudent  to  push  the  acknowledged  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  their  utmost  limit.  Moderation  and  forbearance 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  adjustment  of  domes- 
tic controversies,  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  human  af- 
fairs, sometimes  occur  in  the  administration  of  a  Govem- 
nent  composed  of  a  numerous  family  of  States,  with  in- 
terests and  pursuits  in  many  respects  conflicting  and  di- 
versified. I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  condition  that 
the  position  occupied  by  South  Carolina,  in  her  oppontion 
to  imposts  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  is  such  as 
to  require  or  justify  military  operations  against  her,  ei- 
ther to  maintaun  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  Government.  Her  demands  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble. Do  justice,  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  men  and  of 
Government8,and  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  land 
will  be  dissipated  by  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace  and  tran- 

2uiUity.  The  wrongs  of  wliich  she  has,  in  common  with 
[1  the  Southern  States,  so  long  and  so  earnestly  complain- 
ed, originated  in  a  system  of  legislation  which  all  agree 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  abandoned. 

Shall  we  then  waste  our  precious  time  in  this  unprofita- 
ble discussion,  when  it  might  be  so  successfully  employed 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  our  afiiicted  country,  by  a  gradu- 
al reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  importations  to  the  ne- 
cessary expenditures  of  the  Government?  But  if  honora- 
ble gentlemen  are- determined  to  peril  the  liberties  of  the 
people  by  lighting  the  torch  of  civil  strife  among  the 
members  of  this  free  and  happy  confederacy,  they  ou|^bt 
at  least  to  make  one  eflbrt  wnich  might  indicate  a  demre 
on  their  part  to  avoid  it,  before  they  plunge  into  this  road 
project  of  enforcing  unjust  laws  on  the  freemen  of  the 
South  b  V  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  the  desolation  of  their 
fair  fields,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  But,  sir, 
if,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  told  us,  '<  any 
attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify  an  act  of 
Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within  her  limits,  on 
the  ground  that  such  law  is  unconstitutional,"  is  a  pro- 
ceeding revolutionary  in  its  diaracter,  because  it  '*  arrests 
the  exercise  of  supreme  power,"  Soiith  Carolina  has  in- 
curred this  responsibility  {  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  honorable  Senator  how  many  mmilar  revo- 
lutions have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 
The  absurdity  of  thb  new  definition  of  "  revolution"  cannot 
be  better  exposed  than  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  the  State  Governments  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  by  which  the  right  of  interposition  against 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  judicial  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  as- 
serted by  the  States,  but  carried  into  practical  effect  un- 
der the  sanction  of  adequate  penalties.  I  beg  leave  to 
supply  the  honorable  Senator  with  a  few  of  these  State 
commentaries  on  his  text. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  2d  of  April,  1803,  a  decree 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania district,  is  declared  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  therefore  null  and  void,  and  "  ought 
not  to  be  obeyed."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  is  expressly  prohibited,  and  the  Gov 


ernor^  of  the  State  is  authorized  by  any  "  means  and  mea- 
sures" which  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
effectually  to  resist  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  to 
enforce  the  decree.— (A'orenV  edition  of  the  Lcavs^  of 
Pennayhania^  p,  152.)  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  State  against  a  judicial  decision  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Olmstead  and  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse,  involving,  inci- 
dentally, the  interests  of  that  State.,  It  was  renewed  at  a 
subse(^uent  period,  which  I  shall  presently  notice. 

Again:  we  find  in  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  an  ex- 
isting act  of  nullification,  passed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1820.  By  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  provided:  '*  That  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  escaping 
into  another,  shall  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu* 
lation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  To  carry  into  effect 
this  article  of  the  constitution,  Cong^ss  passed  an  act 
prescribing  the  mode  in  which  persons  entitled  to  the  ser- 
vice or  labor  of  fugitives  should  prosecute  their  claims  in 
the  State  in  which  such  fugitives  from  labor  might  be 
found.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  act  violated  any 
principle  of  the  constitution;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  was  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  harmony  among  the  several  States  on  a  subject  of  deep 
and  absorbing  interest.  Well,  sir,  in  opposition  to  this  act 
of  Congress,  made  in  obedience  to  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution,  Pennsylvania  has  interposed  a  penal  stat- 
ute, declaring,  <*that  if  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace  of  this  commonwealth  shall  take  cognizance  of  the 
case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  any  of  the  United 
States  or  Territories,  under  a  certain  act  of  Congress, 
passed  on  the  12th  dsy  of  February,  1793,  entitled  <  An 
act  respecting  fu^tives  from  justice,  and  persons  escap- 
ing from  the  service  of  their  masters,'  such  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  any  sum  not 
less  than  500  dolUrs,  nor  exceeding  1,000  doUars;  the  one- 
half  whereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  prosecuting,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth." 

Now,  sir,  I  have  ^ven  two  several  acts  of  the  highly 
respectable  and  patriotic  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (towards 
which  State  I  certainly  feel  the  greatest  respect,)  resisting 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  one  case, 
and  '*  arresting  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress  with- 
in her  limits"  in  the  otheri  not,  indeed,  on  the  ground  that 
<* such  law  is  unconstitutional,"  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
that  objection,  but  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  State!  Here 
is  a  case  of  living  practical  nullification,  as  broad  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  apply  his  rule  to  good  old  Pennsylvania.^ 
Is  she,  too,  involved  in  his  general  denunciation  of  *'  revo- 
lution," or  of  treason  and  rebellion,  as  we  have  it  official^ 
ly  defined  in  the  proclamation?  If  so,  this  revolution  has 
endured  these  thirty  years,  and  is  certunly  the  most  quiet 
and  peaceful  revolution  of  which  we  have  any  account  in 
history.  We  heard  of  no  pompous  parade  of  proclama- 
tions and  armies  to  maintain  the  **  majesty  of  the  laws," 
or  the  supremacy  of  this  "National"  Government  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  "legislated  the  United  States  out  of  her 
limits;"  she  is  still  a  most  valuable  and  cherished  mem- 
ber of  the  Union;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  she  intends  to  re- 
main so. 

Again:  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1809,  ren- 
dered it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Governor  to  put  in  re- 
<^uisition  the  whole  bod^  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Olmstead  case,  before  mentioned. 
Did  President  Adams  fulminate  a  proclamation  agunst  the 
State,  and  charge  her  Legislature  witii  the  high  crime  of 
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treaaon,  rebellion,  or  revolution.^  No,  sir,  he  opened  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  Governor,  which  result- 
ed in  a  pacific  accommodation  of  the  difficulty;  the  mili- 
tia force  was  withdrawn,  and  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  nudntalned  without  a  resort  to  extraordinary 
means  to  enforce  it.  But  these  were  not  the  days  of  pro- 
clamations for  political  eflTect;  or  messages  calling  for  the 
army,  and  the  navy,  and  the  militia,  to  humble  a  sovereign 
State  into  obedience  to  the  *<  majesty  of  the  laws,"  and 
bring  her  to  the  footstool  of  this  ^'supreme  National"  Gov- 
ernment. Public  feeling  would  have  been  shocked  if 
such  a  measure  had  been  submitted  under  executive  re- 
commendation, as  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate^  to  make 
war  on  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania.  No  administration 
could  have  withstood  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation 
which  would  have  burst  forth  on  its  head,if  any  such  arbitra- 
ly  means  had  been  resorted  to  on  that  occasion.  Wisdom  and 
moderation  were  then  regarded  as  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions in  those  who  wielded  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
Under  their  guidance  we  have  thus  far  prospered,  and  over- 
come the  circumstances  which  threatened  to  disturb  our 
domestic  peace;  and  so  it  will  be  white  such  counsels  pre- 
vail, and  while  rash  men  and  political  jugglers  are  not  per- 
mitted, for  the  gratification  of  revenge  or  ambition,  to 
break  down  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution  in  pursuit  of 
victims  or  power. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  another  case  nearer  home,  and 
with  which  he  is,  doubtless,  familiar.  Prior  to  the  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, Congress,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  on  the  lOth 
of  April,  1812,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  arm  and  equip,  according  to  law, 
and  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning, 
100,000  militia,  to  be  drawn  from  the  several  States,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  proportions.  The  power  to 
pass  this  act  \%  expressly  granted  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  necessity  for  it  was  obvious,  as  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe.  In 
the  execution  of  this  act,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  made  requisitions 
on  the  Governors  of  Massactmsetts  and  Connecticut  for 
their  respective  quotas  of  militia,  directed  by  law  to  be 
organized  for  the  national  defence.  In  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  excellency  Caleb  Strong, 
then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  his  council,  informed  the  Secretary  that  <<  he  was  una- 
ble, from  any  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  nerceive  that  any  exigency  exists  which  can 
render  it  advisable  to  comply  with  the  said  requisition." 
He  afterwards  required  the  opinion  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  have  a  right 
to  determine  whether  any  of  the  exigencies  contemplat- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  exist,  so  as 
to  require  them  to  place  the  militia,  or  any  part  of  it^  in 
the  service  of  tlie  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  to  be  commanded  by  him,  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress^  To  this  question  three  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall, 
and  Isaac  Parker,  gave  the  following  answer:  that  they 
were  of  opinion,  <*  that  the  right  to  judge  of  the  existence 
of  the  exigencies,  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  call  Into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  any  part  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
is  vested  in  the  Governors  or  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  such  States."  And,  among  other  reasons  which 
they  assigned  for  this  opinion,  they  state,  that,  ^  as  the 
power  is  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  federal 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  it  is  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively."  The  judges  proceed- 
ed further  to  declare,  that  a  different  construction  would 
give  to  Congress  the  right  to  determine  when  these  spe- 


cial cases  exist,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  militia  might  be 
subjected  to  the  command  of  the  President,  which  would* 
in  effect,  produce  a  military  consolidation  of  the  States. 
The  Governor,  acting  in  conformity  with  these  opinions, 
also  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thereby  effectually  arrested  the  "  operation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  within  the  limits  of  the  State."  In  this 
determination  he  persisted  throughout  the  war,  and  was 
supported  in  his  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Was  this  revolution?  It 
was  clearly  nullification;  not,  it  is  true,  of  a  law  pf  Con- 
gress, either  unconstitutional  or  oppressive,  but  of  a  law 
conforming  to  the  very  letter  of  tlie  constitution,  requir* 
ing  nothing  more  of  the  State  than  was  re<]^uired  of  every 
other  State  of  the  Union,  in  a  crisis  which  forcibly  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotism  of  wety  man  in  the  nation,  who 
cherished  the  feelings  of  an  American  citizen.  Compared 
with  this  resistance  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina  sinks  into  insignificance.  This 
was  not  merely  an  attempt  to  "arrest  Uie  operation"  of 
a  law  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  put  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  the  highest 
obligations  which  a  sovereign  State  can  incur  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  at  defiance  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war, 
when  the  common  enemy  hovered  on  our  sea-bou^,  and 
menaced  invasion  at  every  vulnerable  point.  It  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  honorable  Senator's  definition  of 
revolution,  treason,  or  rebellion,  and  it  has  remained  for 
him  to  stamp  on  it  one  of  those  distinctive  appellations. 
But  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  fruitful  in  its  results  as 
the^more  recent  revolution  which  the  honorable  Senator 
has  discovered  in  South  Carolina.  It  did  not  produce 
even  a  proclamation;  it  was  not  met  by  armv  or  navy;  nor 
was  Congress  invoked  to  clothe  the  President  with  mili- 
tary armor  to  suppress  or  put  it  down,  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  it  mi^bt  be  necessary  or  proper  to  march  into 
the  State,  and  vindicate  the  <*  majesty  of  the  la^"  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  No,  sir,  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pened, but  it  was  the  peculiar  p^od  fortune  of  this  quiet 
'*  revolution"  to  have  ended  in  the  assumption  by  this  ' 
Government  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  State  to  the  mi- 
litia, who  were  held  in  readiness  to  resist  the  national 
forces;  who  were  never  ordered  to  repel  the  foreign  inva- 
ders by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  State;  who  treat- 
ed with  insolent  contempt,  and  actually  defied,  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.  This  same  militia,  whose 
services  were  denied  as  a  part  of  the  common  defence 
ap^inst  an  enemy  powerful  in  rctsources  and  military  dis- 
cipline, was  actually  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  for 
doing  that  which  their  distinguished  Senator  has  been 
pleased  to  designate  as  revolutionary  in  its  character!  If, 
sir,  the  President  should  need  volunteers,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  to  march  into  South  Carolina  and 
chastise  her  into  submission,  I  hope  he  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member the  strong  evidences  which  have  been  given  in 
this  ancient  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  of  her  de- 
termination, at  all  hazards,  to  preserve  « our  Federal 
Union,"  and  assert  the  "majesty  of  the  laws."  Such 
troops,  in  a  cause  so  holy,  might  be  safely  relied  on!  The 
same  views  would  be  applicable  to  Connecticut  and  se- 
veral other  States,  who  "arrested  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  within  their  limits/'  at  this  eventful 
epoch  in  our  history;  but  as  the  facts  and  the  results,  in 
relation  to  either,  do  not  materially  vary,  I  shall  not  refer 
to  them  in  detail;  they  were,  I  presume,  all  revolutionary. 
Virginia,  also,  is  liable  to  this  imputation  of  revolu- 
tion. Her  Legislature  "arrested  the  operation"  of  the 
sedition  act,  by  a  penal  law,  which  is  now  to  be  found 
in  her  statute  book.  But  slie  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
interpretation  which,  in  the  march  of  intellect  and  poli- 
tical science,  might  at  some  distant  period  be  put  on  an 
act,  the  intention  of  which  was  self-preservatiun  and 
protection  against  the  exercise  of  usurped  powers  by 
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the  General  Government,  in  violation  of  personal  liberty, 
guarantied  by  an  express  article  of  the  constitution.  8he 
meant  nothing*  more;  and  the  effect  of  her  law  has  prov- 
ed an  innocent  and  salutary  check  on  the  encroachments 
of  arbitrary  power.  I  have  a  long  list  yet  remaining  of 
these  revolutions,  8ui  generis^  but  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
Senate  by  any  further  references,  to  show  to  what  ridi* 
culous  extremes  these  new  versions  of  the  doctrine  of 
revolution,  treason,  and  rebellion  would  lead  us,  and  how 
widelv  they  differ  from  the  well-settled  opinions  of  those 
who  nave  gone  before  us  in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  Government.  The  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
secuned  by  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  has 
almost  become  obsolete,  and,  to  mention  them  in  debate, 
excites  only  a  sarcastic,  reproachful  smile.  State  inter- 
position, cognomened  nullification,  is  still  more  offensive, 
and  has  been  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Legislatures  of 
those  very  States  in  which  it  has  heretofore  been  solemnly 
reco^ised  and  carried  into  practice.  Let  their  ovm  re- 
solutions speak. 

Mr.  P .  here  read  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  se- 
veral other  States,  each  declaring  for  itself,  in  substance, 
« that,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  Legisla- 
ture acknowledges  the  supremacy,  and  will  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  the  authority,  of  the  General  Government,  as  far 
as  that  autliority  is  delegated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But,  whilst  they  yield  to  this  authority, 
when  exercised  within  constitutional  limits,  they  trust 
they  will  not  be  considered  as  acting  hostile  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  when,  as  guardians  of  State  rights, 
they  cannot  permit  an  infringement  of  those  rights  by  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power." 

There  is,  (said  Mr.  P.)  some  difference  in  the  precise 
language  used  in  these  various  resolutions,  but  they  are 
all  Bubstytially  the  same,  and  aiHrm  the  right  of  each 
State  to  resist  the  operation  of  an  unconstitutional  law  of 
Congress  within  its  limits.  On  this  principle  the  States 
have  invariably  acted,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  act 
whenever  their  particular  interests  are  invaded;  and  I 
will  add — so  they  ought  to  act  in  all  cases  of  unjust  and 
oppressive  usurpations  of  power,  which  cannot  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings.  Dangers  to  human  liberty  are 
not  to  be  found  in  restraints  on  power;  they  must  be 
looked  for  in  an  opposite  direction.  Power,  in  its  nature, 
is  cumulative;  it  seizes  on  every  favorable  circumstance 
to  extend  and  ramify  itself,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation 
where  it  may  repose  in  safety,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  op- 
position; it  never  voluntarily  recedes,  but  must  be  driven 
back  to  its  proper  orbit  by  means  which  it  is  unable  to 
resist.  If,  therefore,  I  am  left  to  choose  between  the 
evils  of  State  interposition  and  those  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  apprehended  from  a  Government  of  defined 
powers,  of  the  extent  of  which  it  is  made  the  sole  arbi- 
ter— I  accord  my  preference  to  the  check,  however  in- 
convenient it  may  sometimes  prove  in  practice,  and  utterly 
reject  the  wide  range  of  constructive  powers  which  are 
claimed  for  the  Feaeral  Government,  without  limitation 
or  restraint.  I  admit  that  evils  may  present  themselves 
on  both  sides,  but  the  States,  individually,  are  the  weak- 
est, and  most  liable  to  injury  /ind  oppression;  I  would 
therefore  trust  them  with  the  reasonable  means  of  resist- 
ance, sooner  than  make  the  strong  arm  of  the  General 
Grovernment  still  more  powerful,  by  rendering  it  supreme 
and  irresponsible  to  the  several  members  of  the  Union. 
I  will  briefly  contrast  the  mischiefs  which  might  arise 
from  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  States,  with  those  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  a  Government  subject  to 
no  control  but  its  own  arbitrary  discretion;  and  see  on 
which  side  the  scale  preponderates.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  that    a  majority  must 


govern;  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  must  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  whole;  that  the  right  of  State 
interposition  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  Congress;  that  Congress  must  judge 
of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  so  often  as  it  is  called  on 
to  exercise  them;  and  he  ridicules  the  idea  of  twenty-four 
different  constructions  of  the  constitution,  in  the  twenty- 
four  States,  as  tending  to  produce  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution. Well,  sir,  I  will  take  the  great  principles  of  the 
Grovernment,  for  which  the  honorable  gentleman  con- 
tends, to  be  as  he  would  have  them — ^how  then^ would  the 
system  operate'  What  security  would  he  g^ve  us  that 
liberty  might  not  be  driven  out  of  the  country?  that 
free  government  would  not  very  soon  give  place  to  one 
of  absolute  authority,  incompatible  with  the  ensting  re- 
lations between  the  States,  and  subversive  of  personal 
rights?  Permit  me  to  ran^  the  propositions  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and  we 
shall  then  discern  more  clearly  the  consequences  to  which 
they  must  lead. 

1.  The  will  of  the  majority  must,  in  all  cases,  gorem; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  moat 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  whole. 

2 .  Cong^ss  must  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers. 

3.  That  any  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annal,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operations  with- 
in her  limits,  on  the  ground  that  such  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  must  be  set- 
tled by  the  **  longest  sword." 

4.  That  secession  by  a  State  from  the  Union  is  revolu- 
tion, which  can  be  understood  only  at  the  head  of  an  army.* 

If  these  are  the  legitimate  powers  and  immunities  of 
this  Government,  I  maintain  there  is  no  security  under 
it  for  personal  liberty  or  the  rights  of  property.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  written  constitution,  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress;  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther;" 
but  what  of  that?  We  are  told  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  the  sweeping  power  to  make  "all  laws 
which  may  be  necessary  and  prqper  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  ofiicer  thereof."  And  be 
plainly  tells  us  that  if  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  that 
Congress  may  judge  of  the  true  intent  and  just  interpre- 
tation of  the  specific  powers  granted  to  it.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment, thus  expounded,  one  of  checks  and  balances? 
or  is  it  not,  in  effect,  a  Government  of  the  most  broad  and 
unlimited  powers,  to  do  whatever  may  seem  to  the  majo- 
rity necessary  and  proper  to  promote  the  general  welfare? 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject  among  rea- 
sonable men.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  guaranty  the 
States  south  of  the  Potomac,  who  are  in  a  minority,  have 
for  their  slave  property;  for  equality  in  the  public  burdens; 
or  even  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press?  One  of  the  specified  powers  in  the 
constitution  guaranties  to  each  State' a  republican  form 
of  government.  Suppose  a  majority  of  Cong^ss,  coming 
from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  should  decide  that  to 
carry  into  execution  this  guaranty,  it  is  "  neceswry  and 
proper"  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  manumission  of 
slaves  from  and  after  a  given  day;  that  slavery  is  incon] 
sistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Many  instances  may  be  shown 
where  powers  much  more  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  have  been  usurped  and  exercised  by 
Congress.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  to  such  a  law?  They  would  most  certainly 
"attempt  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify"  it,  and  "arrest 
its  operation"  within  their  limits,  on  the  ground  that «« it 
is  unconstitutional."  But  this'  is  revolution,  says  the  hon- 
orable Senator;  treason  and  rebellion,  the  proclamation 
echoes!     What  then^    Would  the  States,  whofe  rigbta 
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were  thus  outraged,  submit?  Such  a  surrender  of  their 
rights  would  not  be  expected  of  a  high-minded  gallant 
people.  The  ultimate  and  only  remaining  remedy  by 
which  they  could  avoid  the  impending  blow  at  their  hap- 
piness, independence,  and  prosperity,  short  of  civil  war, 
would  be  a  solemn  declaration  that  the  States  did  not 
unite  on  such  principles;  that  the  compact  of  union 
meant  to  confer  no  such  power  on  Congress;  and  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  reserved  rights,  they  had  delibe- 
rately determined,  as  b>  dernier  reaortf  peaceably  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Here,  again,  the  complaining  States 
would  be  met  with  the  denunciation  of  revolution,  trea- 
son, and  rebellion  against  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
could  not  throw  off  but  by  successfully  resisting  it  bv  war. 
They  are  further  told,  that  Congress  is  the  sole  judge,  in. 
the  last  resort,  of  the  extent  of  its  implied  powers;  "the 
judgment  of  the  majority  must  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  whole;*'  and,  according  to  the  dielum  in  the  message 
of  the  President,  «the  measures  of  the  Government  are 
to  be  recognised  as  vaUd^  and  therefore  supreme;"  that 
nothing  less  than  causes  which  would  "  justify  a  revo- 
lutionary remedy  can  absolve  the  people  from  their  obli- 
gation;" and  thus  the  Government  would  make  war  and 
carnage  the  means  of  supporting  itself;  and  all  questions 
of  doubtful  powers  would  be  settled  by  the  *'  longest 
sword ! "  If  the  resisting  S tates  are  strong'enough  to  de fy 
the  power  of  tlie  majority,  then  the  law  must  be  deemed 
unconstitutional;  but  if  they  are  overpowered  by  the  num- 
bers oppoied  to  them,  and  the  "  majesty  of  the  law"  is 
maintained,  then,  of  course,  it  must  be  declared  constitu- 
tional, and  binding  on  the  conquered  States.  This  is  the 
alternative;  and  I  ask  if  iuch  monstrous  doctrines  can  be 
acceptable  to  a  free  and  enlightened  people?  The  su- 
premacy of  the  National  Government;  the  absolute  will  of 
'  the  majority;  the  right  of  Congress  to  judge,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers;  all  these  high  pre- 
rogatives are  to  be  asserted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  are  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  minions  of  power,  purchased  and  paid  by  the  money 
extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  whom  they  are 
employed  to  enslave!  Are  honorable  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  transform  our  boasted  system  of  confederated 
States  into  a  consolidated  Government,  which  can  onl^  ex- 
ist by  brute  force  ?  I  hope  not.  But,  sir,  it  is  evident 
that  if  State  interposition,  in  an^  form,  is  to  be  considered 
revolution,  treason,  or  rebellion,  the  last  argument  of 
Rings  will  be  the  first  in  this  republic.  The  * 'longest 
sword"  will  make  the  laws  of  Congress  constitutional  and 
supreme,  when  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind  would 
pronounce  them  unconstitutional  and  void.  Laws  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  might  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress; the  sedition  act,  abridgpn^  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  might  be  revived;  the  writ  of  nabeaa 
eorpus  might  be  suspended;  the  law  of  primo^niture 
might  be  enacted;  taxation  for  the  clergy,  or  privileged 
orders,  might  be  imposed  on  the  States;  and,  extravagant 
as  all  these  suppositions  may  appear,  if  the  right  of  a  State, 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  to  interpose  a  peaceable  reme- 
dy to  arrest  their  operation  within  its  limits  is  denied, 
they  must  all  be  settled  by  the  "longest sword,"  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  seem 
to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Sir,  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  drawn  a  highly  color- 
ed picture  of  the  consequences  which  he  imagines  would 
result  from  practical  nullification,  secession,  revolution, 
and  disunion,  with  all  their  complicated  evils.  I  am  una- 
ble to  discover  anv  of  those  hydras  in  the  present  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  country.  When  such  a  crisis  shall 
arrive,  I  shall  not  fall  behind  the  honorable  gentleman  in 
deprecating  the  misfortuncs^which  it  will  bring  on  the 
Und;  but,  thank  God,  as  they  exist  only  in  the  imagination, 
are  neither  seen  nor  felt  by  this  free  and  happy  people, 
I  dismiss  from  my  .mind  this  whole  catologuc  of  fancied 
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ills,  by  the  single  reflection  that  *<  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof." 

Our  past  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  such 
evils  are  not  to  be  expected  from  occasional  interruptions 
to  the  action  of  the  Government  by  the  interference  of  a 
single  State,  or  of  any  number  of  States,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  which  they  consider  unequal,  oppressive,  and 
unconstitutional.     Such  cases  will  but  seldom  occur  un- 
der our  system,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  may  be  easi- 
ly obviated  by  following  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  con- 
ciliation.    If  injustice  has  been  done,  it  can  readily  be 
removed  by  peaceable  means;  but  if  civil  strife  should 
ever  spring  up  among  the  people  of  this  Umon,   it  will 
owe  its  origin  to  the  intemperate  exercise  of  doubtful  pow- 
ers on  the  part  of  this  Government.    We  may  safely  rely 
on  the  fidehty  of  the  States  to  the  Union  which  they  have 
themselves  formed,  until  the  "whole  people  of  America 
are  robbed  of  their  liberties."    No  State  can,  with  a  pro- 
per respect  for  its  own  interests,  separate  from  the  whole; 
It  could  not  exist  under  the  pressure  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal exactions  on  its  commerce .  No  State  will  ever  erect  for 
itself  a  Government  independent  of  her  sister  States,  un- 
less impelled  to  it  by  the  most  extreme  necessity;  a  neces- 
sity which  can  never  arise  so  long  as  this  Government  acts 
within  the  sphere  of  the  powers  dele^pited  to  it.     This  is 
our  security  against  the  evils  of  State  interpontion,  which 
honorable  gentlemen  seem  to  look  upon  with  such  pro- 
phetic horror.    I  look  with  equal  apprehension  on  the  ad- 
vances of  federal  power  to  consolidation  and  despotism. 
Sir,  my  attachments  to  the   Union  are  not  of  modem 
gprowth;  they  are  coeval  with  my  entrance  on  the  theatre 
of  life,  and  have  been  manifested  in  all  my  public  acts. 
When  a  member  of  the  other  House,  in  the  year  1811,  a 
distinguished  member  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  debate  on 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  used 
these   emphatic  words:  « If  this  bill  passes,  the  Union 
is  virtually  dissolved;  and  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  and 
the  indispensable  duty  of  some  of  the  States,  to  prepare 
definitely  for  a  separation— amicably  if  they  can,  forcibly 
if  they  must!"    I  rose  in  my  place  and  called  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  to  order,  for  words  which  menaced  a  cUs- 
solution  of  the  Union.     The  venerable  Joseph  B.  Vamum, 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  decided  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  use 
words  in   debate  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
Union;  but  the  member  was  permitted  to  proceed  on  an 
appeal  to  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.    At 
that  period  the  bare  mention  of  a  possibility  that  the 
Union  might  be  dissolved  was  a  reproach  to  any  one  who 
might  make  the  intimation.     Since  then,  it  has  become  a 
prevailing  topic  of  conversation;  and  why  is  it  so?    Sir,  it 
IS  because  federal  power  has  become  odious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremes  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  a 
widely  expanded  latitude  of  construction.    The  Union, 
which  has  now  so  many  charms  for  those  who  ba||c  in  the 
sunshine  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  was  not  then  held 
in  such  high  veneration  in  that  quarter.    History  affords 
some  curious  facts  on  this  subject;  and  if  any  one  is  desi- 
rous of  more  explicit  information  concerning  it,  1  refer  him 
to  a  correspondence  of  the  late  Prewdcnt  Adams,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  library  of  Congress.    1  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  man  can  be  found  south  of  the  Potomac  who 
is  not  the  firm,  disinterested  friend  of  the  Union;  not  for 
gwn,  but  because  it  was  won  by  the  common  arms,  and 
erected  by  our  common  ancestors.    It  is  the  last  pledge 
of  human  liberty  in  the  civilized  world,  and  wUl  be  so  e*- 
timated  and  cherished,  until  it  is  disrobed  of  its  true  char- 
acter by  avarice  or  ambition.    It  sheds  a  common  glory 
over  all  its  parts,  of  which  all  participate,  with  a  gjlow  of 
patriotic  pride.     Let  us  do  justice,  and  the  repubhc  will 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  have  beard  much  from  honorable  Senators  who 
think  this  a  National  Government,  and  the  States  munici- 
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pd  corpontions,  on  the  subject  of  citizenship  and  allegi- 
ance.    On  this  point  I  go  a  step  further  than  m^  honora- 
ble fnend  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Ttlkb,]  who  denies  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  '*  Goyernment"  of  the  United  States.     I 
deny  that  there  can  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
citizen  of  the  *<  United  States,"  under  the  constitution. 
I  admit  that  we  are  all  familiarly  called  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  it  results  from  the  union  of  the  States,  and 
is  not  k  substantive  claim  to  citizenship,  which  can  be  re- 
cognised as  independent  of  the  States.    I  cannot  conceive 
of  an  individual  who  is  so  situated  that  he  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  appellation  of  "citizen  of  the  United  States." 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  is  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.     Congress  may  pass  laws  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization.    This  power  was  g^ven  for 
general  convenience,  that  the  rule  might  be  the  same  in 
all  the   States;  but  if  it  had  not  been  given,  each  State 
would  have  established  a  rule  for  itself.     A  foreigner  who 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  naturalization, 
becomes  from  that  moment  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which 
he  may  have  taken  up  his  residence;  and  if  he  removes  in- 
to another  State,  be  is  entitled  b^  the  constitution  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  seve- 
ral States.     But  no  one  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  notacitizen*of  some  one  of  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories thereof.    I  owe  a  primary  allegiance  to  the  State 
which  aflfords  protection  to  my  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  in  which  all  my  social  duties  and  obligations  are  to  be 
fulfilled;  and  I  owe  obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  laws 
of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  am  bound  to 
contribute  my  equal  proportion  of  the  national  burdens, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  Congress  may  by  law  re- 
quire of  me,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.     The  personal  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  citizens  of  a  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  few;  they  are  well  defined 
and  well  understood;  but  they  can  in  no  case  supersede 
the  primary  and  unqualified  allegiance  which  every  citi- 
zen owes  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
he  belongs.    If  these  conflict  with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  State,  and  not  the  individual,  must 
be  held  responsible  for  them :  any  otlier  rule  would  amount 
to  a  total  annihilation  of  the  State  Governments,  and  place 
the  creature  above  the  creator.     No  citizen  of  a  State  can 
be  compelled,  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  to 
perform  military  service,  even  in  time  of  war,  against  the 
will  of  the  State  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.     No  citizen 
of  a  State  can  be  tried,  convicted,  ana  punished  for  the 
crime  of  murder,  nor  any  other  crime,  treason  and  piracy 
only  excepted,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.     I  do 
not  mean  to  include  breaches  of  penal  statutes  relating  to 
currency  and  revenue,  or  such  other  matters  as  fall  within 
the  exclusive  powers  of  Congress.     But  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  overiooks  all  the  high  obliga- 
tions of  a  citizen  to  a  State,  and  assumes  the  broad  ground 
that  *<the  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  direct 
relations  between  the  Government  and  individuals;"  that 
the  Government  possesses  the  power  of  <* demanding  from 
individuals  military  service;"  and  concludes  with  the  aver- 
ment that  no  '*  closer  relations  can  exist  between  individu- 
als and  any  Government."    The  honorable  gentleman  has 
fallen  into  this  manifest  error,' in  his  ardent  zeal  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government.     I  deny 
that  the  Government  possesses  the  power  of  demanding 
military  service  from  the  citizens  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Congress,  it  is  true,  may  pass  laws  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  for  certam  purposes  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution; but  no  such  law  can  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  State  authorities.     If  it,  indeed, 
possessed  this  high  power,  it  would  go  far  to  show  that 
this  is  a  National  Government;  but  it  cannot  "demand" 
the  services  of  a  single  militiaman  witiiout  the  co-opera- 


tion of  the  Governor,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  of  the  State.  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  States  during  the  late  war,  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  another  part  of  my  argument,  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  absence  of  any  power  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  the  military  services  of  individuals. 
If  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  owe  a  direct  and  par- 
amount allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  bound  by  that  very  allegiance  to  perform  milita- 
ry service  whenever  called  on  for  that  purpose;  that  they 
are  not  so  bound,  is  conclusive  proof  that  their  primary 
and  paramount  allegiance  is  due  to  the  State  Government^ 
in  which  alone  the  absolute  power  resides  to  command 
those  services.  It  is  the  highest  attribute  of  sovereign 
power,  without  which  it  could  not  exist.  Will  the  honor- 
able Senator  deny  that  the  States  are  sovereign  in  this  re- 
spect? If  he  does,  he  will  find  abundant  proof  of  the  fact 
in  every  pag^  of  our  history,  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence up  to  the  present  moment. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  said  that  the  *'  people  in  eve- 
ry State  live  under  two  Governments.  They  owe  obedi- 
ence to  both."  Treason  may  be  committed  by  resistance 
to  the  constitutional  acta  of  either.  The  Government  of 
a  State  possesses  all  powers  not  prohibited  to  it  by  m 
bill  of  rights,  or  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  Government  possesses  only  such  powers  as  are  express- 
ly delegated .  The  honorable  gentleman  says  further,  that 
the  powers  of  the  two  Governments  are  not  adverse,  but 
each  has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its  **  peculiar  powers  and 
duties."  But  yet  we  know  that  there  are  many  important 
powers  common  to  both  Governments,  The  supreme 
power,  however,  is  claimed  for  the  National  Government; 
and  any  attempt  by  a  State  to  resist  the  operation  of  a  law  of 
Congress  within  its  limits,  unddr  any  pretence  whatever, 
we  are  told,  is  revolutionary,  and  may  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. I  understand  the  Senator  to  say,  that,  for  any  such 
resistance,  he  would  hold  the  citizens  individually  respon- 
sible. Thus  the  unfortunate  citizen  who  resists  a  law  of 
Congress  may  be  punished  for  treason  against  the  United 
States.  He  cannot  plead  the  State  law  in  iustification,  be- 
cause that  would  deny  the  supremacy  of  this  Government. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  resists  the  law  of  the  State,  he 
may  be  punished  for  treason  against  the  State;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  unpleasant  situation  than  that 
in  which  the  Senator  would  place  the  people  of  the  States, 
where  the  laws  of  the  two  Governments  are  incompatible 
and  conflicting.  They  are  left  to  take  the  chances  of  trea- 
son against  the  State  or  the  United  States:  in  either  case 
the  punishment  is  death.  I  refer  to  this  ar^ment  of  the 
honorable  Senator  to  show  how  impracticable  it  is  to 
establish  direct  relations  between  individuals  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  witiiout  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  Governments,  who  possess  the  exclusive  right  to 
demand  the  military  services  of  all  who  live  within  tlieir 
jurisdictions.  The  only  responsibility  which  a  citizen  can 
incur  directly  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is 
for  the  violation  of  a  constitutional  act  of  Congress,  for 
which  he  has  no  warrant  or  authority  under  the  laws  of 
the  State;  if  such  State  law  authorizes  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  it  devolves  on  the  State,  and  not  on  the 
citizen,  to  answer  the  consequences. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  we  can  make  war  on  the 
people  of  a  State,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  war  o6  the 
State  itself.  Of  what  is  a  State  composed,  but  the  people 
who  form  the  social  community?  Sir,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  this  hill  is  intended  to  operate  immediately  on 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  coerce  her  into  obedience  to 
the  tariff  laws,  which  she  has  abrogated  and  annulled  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  State;  a  power  no  where  to  be 
found' in  the  constitution,  and  which  was  unanimously  re- 
fused by  the  convention  which  framed  that  charter  of  our 
liberties.  I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  arrest  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  my  reliance  is  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  They  will  not  embark  in  a 
contest  against  a  sister  State  of  the  republic,  to  enable  a 
few  capitalists  engag^ed  in  domestic  manufactures  to  fatten 
on  the  spoib  of  the  cultiTators  of  the  soil.  The  honest, 
independent  yeomanry  of  New  Eng^land  have  no  feelings 
or  interests  in  common  with  these  overgrown  manufactu- 
rers, or  the  statesmen  who  support  their  cause.  I  firmly 
believe  that  when  they  are  asked  to  take  the  field,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  their  Southern  brethren  in  such  a  cause, 
they  will  indignantly  refuse  to  be  made  the  instruments  of 
oppression  on  any  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
sons  of  the  patriots  who  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Brit- 
ish monarch,  and  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston, 
in  the  face  of  a  British  army,  have  not  so  far  degenerated 
as  to  sully  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  fathers,  by  giving 
their  aid  and  support  to  a  like  system  of  unjust  taxatien  on 
their  own  countrymen. 

But  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate may  enable  him  to  embody  a  force  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  contemplated  invasion  of  South  Carolina.  He 
may  enter  the  State  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  spread 
terror  among  its  innocent  and  unoffending  inhabitants.  He 
may  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
scenes  of  his  early  youth;  but  before  he  unsheathes  the 
•word  of  desolation  and  of  blood,  before  he  encounters 
the  stout  hearts  and  weli-neryed  arms  of  the  freemen  who 
are  prepared  to  meet  him  and  perish,  or  triumph  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  he 
will  animate  his  followers  to  victory  and  to  glory  by  the 
usual  address  of  a  commander-in-chief;  and,  as  it  may  not 
suit  his  convenience  to  prepare  one  for  the  occasion,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  perform  that  duty  in  advance; 
and  here  it  is: 

Addreu  of  the  Commandtr-in-chief  to  his  armyt  on  enter- 
ing Carolina. 

Fkllow  Solvixbs:  You  have  this  day  entered  the 
territory,  of  Carolina,  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
confederacy;  it  is  your  high  duty  to  humble  her  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  majesty  of  the  laws  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  of  which  she  is  a  component  part.  Her  heroes 
and  patriots  bravely  fought  and  freely  bled  in  the  glorious 
revolution  which  achieved  our  independence.  'Tis  the 
land  of  Sumpter,  of  Marion,  of  Washington,  and  6f  Hayne, 
whose  memories  live  in  the  pages  of  history  and  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen.  When  the  cloud  of  despot- 
ism darkened  and  obscured  the  sun  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  and  the  face  of  our  common  country  was  overcast 
with  gloom  and  despondency,  her  sons,  among  whom  your 
commander-in-chief  is  one,  breasted  the  storm,  put  at 
defiance  the  mercenary  minions  of  the  British  crown,  and 
by  their  valor  rescued  these  States'  from  oppression  and 
unjust  taxation,  and  all  the  fearful  consequences  of 
usurped  power.  The  sons  of  these  noble  ancestors  are 
now  the  enemies  of  my  Government,  and  on  your  swords 
I  depend  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  our  Federal 
Union.  Fellow  soldiers!  Candor  demands  of  me  to  make 
the  declaration,  that  the  system  of  taxation  which  this 
people  have  resolved  to  resist,  I  have,  in  another  capa- 
city, denounced  as  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 
I  have  admonished  the  Legislature  that  the  laws  imposing 
them  ought  to  be  repealed.  Thev  have  not  been  re- 
pealed, but  remain  in  full  force  and  eflTect.  Your  coun- 
trymen and  fellow-citizens  of  this  State  have  long  com- 
plained of  this  oppression,  but  their  remonstrances  have 
renoained  unanswered.  Their  complaints  are  just,  and 
their  cause  is  that  of  an  oppressed  people.  But  they  re- 
fuse obedience  to  these  laws;  and  my  motto  is,  «  The 
Federal  Union  must  be  preserved."  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
soldier  to  act,  not  to  think.  The  majesty  of  the  laws  de- 
mands  that  these  offenders  be  punished,  without  regard  to 
the  oppression  which  they  seek  to  redress. 

To  OTVB,  tlieiiy  and  vanquish  these  haughty  sons  of 


Carolina;  let  your  watchword  be  tribute  or  extermina- 
tion; and  when  none  are  left  to  contest  my  power,  you 
will  return  in  triumph  to  your  homes;  and  1  will  cause 
that  justice  to  be  done  to  those  who  survive,  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  victims  of  your  invincible  prowess. 

Sir,  this  address  may  not  be  in  good  taste;  it  may  not 
satisfy  him  who  has  at  his  command  a  whole  cabinet  of 
caterers,  ready  to  dress  up  a  dish  to  suit  the  palates  of  all 
the  political  epicures  of  the  day;  but  (here  is  one  thing 
for  which  I  think  I  may  safely  vouch:  it  contains  more 
unsophisticated  truths  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  state 
paper  which  we  have  seen  on  this  subject.  The  records 
of  the  country  attest  these  truths,  and  it  would  ill  become 
the  illustrious  individual  who  is  supposed  to  deliver  the 
addresi  to  conceal  them.  If  these  can  gain  it  admission 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State,  under  the 
broad  seal,  I  claim  for  it  that  high  distinction.  Sir,  I  ask, 
what  man  who  breathes  the  free  air  of  thb  favored  land, 
and  who  is  not  dead  to  all  the  sen«bilities  of  our  nature, 
could  be  induced  to  raise  his  arm  or  point  his  bayonet 
against  his  fellow  man,  in  such  a  cause?  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  Atlantic,  and  view  the  scenes  which  have 
transpired  in  ill-fated  Poland,  we  may  profit  by  the  les« 
sons  they  impart  to  us.  We  are  told  that,  not  many 
months  past,  an  order  was  given  to  a  battalion  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers,  (those  machines  of  royalty  and  despotism, 
who  are  accustomed  to  execute  the  will  of  their  master 
with  as  little  remorse  or  compunction  as  the  butcher  feels 
who  slaughters  the  meek  ana  innocent  lamb,)  to  fire  on 
the  unfortunate  exiled  Poles  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  territories  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  after  having  brave- 
ly and  heroically  fought  to  give  liberW  to  their  country; 
but  the  latent  spark  of  humanity,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  extinguished,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  highway 
robber,  broke  through  its  icy  casement,  and  arrested  the  ' 
arms  of  these  minions  of  the  palace.  They  refused,  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  obedience  to  a  com* 
mand  so  revolting  to  the  honor  of  a  soldier!  May  I  not 
hope,  sir,  that  such  an  example  from  the  slaves  of  a  des- 
pot wiU  not  be  dispan^ed  by  the  gallant  freemen  of 
America?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  noble  spirit  which 
animated  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  has  departed  from 
among  us,  and  nven  place  to  the  vilest  passions  of  the 
human  heart?  If  such  is  not  the  humiliating  fact,  that 
redeeming  spirit  will  dispel  the  mist  which  for  a  while 
may  obscure  the  sun  of  our  glory;  and  those  who  seek  to 
cover  the  knd  with  desolation  will  learn  that  the  hand  of 
a  freeman  becomes  paralyzed  when  raised  to  shed  his 
brother's  blood.  I  trust  I  do  not  overrate  the  high 
chivalry  of  my  countrymen  in  forming  this  estimate  of 
their  ciuumcter.     In  such  a  war  no  laurel  wreath  can  be 

gathered,  but  the  cypress  of  mourning  will  darken  the 
row  and  tarnish  the  fame  of  him  who  wears  it.  Sir,  this 
mad  scheme  of  military  operations  against  a  sovereign 
State  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  brought  before  the 
Senate.  During  the  administration  of  President  Adami, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  passed  laws  to 
annul  or  nullify  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  hmits,  and  also 
the  treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  In- 
dians. These  laws  assumed  the  right  of  the  State  to 
legislate  over  the  territory  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Indian 
tribes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. They  provided  severe  penalties  on  all  who 
should  violate  them;  they  were  carried  into  effect  in  their 
courts  of  justice;  and  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  set  at  defiance. 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  Georgia  had  a 
right,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  iurisdiction 
over  all  persons  who  might  reside  or  be  found  within  her 
chartered  limits;  but  I  have  entertained  doubts  whether 
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the  oath  which  her  laws  prescribed  to  citizens  of  other 
States^  residing  among'  the  lDdians»  was  strictly  compati- 
ble with  that  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  secures  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  *'  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States/'  But,  nevertheless,  this  oath  was  pre- 
scribed and  enforced,  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  were 
incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  for  refusing  to  take  it. 
Well,  sir,  President  Adams  made  a  communication  on 
the  subject  of  these  acts  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 
question  arose,  whether  the  Government  possessed  the 
power  to  coerce  the  State  into  obedience  by  milittf^ry 
force.  This  was  a  case  of  Georgia  nullification;  a  clear 
case  of  revolution,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  lionor- 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  and  of  treason  or  re- 
bellion, as  it  is  defined  in  the  proclamation.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  President  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BziTToir]  was  chairman,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent elect  [Mr.  Vaf  Bubsh]  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Supported  as  I  am  by  these  expounders  of  the 
constitution  in  the  orthodox  school,  I  trust  I  may  feel  my- 
self safe  in  reposing  on  their  opinions.  The  committee 
made  an  elaborate  report,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  read 
a  few  sentences. 

"  The  belief  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  one 
of  the  members  of  this  confederacy,  placing  herself  in 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  residue,  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  military  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  coerce  her  to  submission,  would  be  appal- 
ling to  every  friend  to  the  union  and  happiness  of  these 
States;  and,  though  infinitely  less  in  deg^e,  it  would  be 
matter  of  unaffected  regret  to  have  forced  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  an  unwarranted  anticipation  of  such  a 
crisis  had  led  to  the  unnecessary  suggestion  of  even  a 
conditional  determination  to  have  recourse  to  so  afflictive 
a  measure." 

"  It  is  believed  that,  among  those  axioms  which,  in  a 
Government  like  ours,  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 
dispute,  the  only  security  for  the  permanent  union  of 
these  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  common 
affection,  resting  on  the  basis  of  common  interest.  The 
sanction  of  the  constitution  would  be  impotent  to  retain 
in^  concerted  and  harmonious  action  twenty-four  sove- 
reipties,  hostile  in  their  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
actmg  under  the  impulse  of  a  real  or  imagined  diversity 
of  interests.  The  resort  to  force  would  be  alike  vain  and 
nugatory.  Its  frequent  use  would  subject  it,  with  demon- 
strative certainty,  to  ultimate  failure,  whilst  its  temporary 
success  would  be  valueless  for  all  the  purposes  of^social 
happiness.^  In  such  contests,  however  unequal  and  how- 
ever transient,  the  seeds  of  disunion  would  be  thickly 
sown;  and  those  who  may  be  destined  to  witness  them  will 
meedily  thereafter  be  called  to  lament  the  destruction  of 
the  fjiirest  prospect  of  civil  liberty  which  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  has  vouchsafed  to  man." 

<*  The  committee  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  frightful 
consequences  of  civil  wars.  They  are  known  to  be  ca- 
lamitous to  single  Governments,  and  fatal  to  confedera- 
cies. Reason  tells  us  this,  and  history,  with  her  warning 
voice,  confirms  it.  A  contagious  fury  rag^es  in  such  con- 
tests. No  matter  how  small  the  beginning,  or  how  insig- 
nificant the  cause,  the  dissension  spreads  until  the  whole 
confederacy  is  involved.  The  third  sacred  war,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  all  Greece,  be^n  in  a  trifle,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Amphyctions  to  punish  the  smallest  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy  for  violating  some  ground  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Apollo.  The  conunittee 
will  not  multiply  examples  of  the  same  fatal  character,  of 
which  history  is  full.  They  will  say  that  the  ultima  ratio 
rtgum^  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  between  two  foreign 
Powers  until  all  the  arguments  of  reason  have  been  tried 
and  exhausted,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  used  in  a  commu- 


nity of  States  bound  together  by  a  confederated  Govern- 
ment. The  last  argument  of  king^  ought  not  to  be  the 
first  among  associated  republics.  The  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  should  be  resorted  to.  In  a  free  Government  it  ia 
almost  as  omnipotent  over  communities  as  over  individuab. 
None  can  despise  it.  Coupled  with  a  judicial  decision, 
the  umpirage  of  public  opinion  will  be  as  binding  as  the  de- 
cision of  arms.  In  this  case  the  laws  have  already  been 
appealed  to,  and  the  committee  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend a  reliance  upon  their  efficacy,  and  upon  that  in- 
stinctive sagacity  of  public  opinion,  which  rarely  fuls 
to  discover  and  to  sustain  the  just  side  of  every  great 
question." 

I  g^ve  to  th'ese  constitutional  views  my  entire  approba- 
tion, and  can  but  regret  that  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  report  are  now  ranged  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  clothe  President  Jackson  with  the  precise 
power  which  they  so  learnedly  and  forcibly  deprecated. 
But  South  Carolina  is  not  Georgia,  and  President  Jackson 
is  not  President  Adams!  In  this,  I  presume,  sir,  will  be 
found  the  true  solution  of  the  enigma. 

Governor  Troup,  than  whom  no  man  has  maintained  a 
more  uniform  and  consistent  political  career;  than  whocD 
a  more  pure  and  enlightened  patriot  has  never  adorned 
the  councils  of  the  country;  and  who,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is 
now,  as  he  was  while  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  sincere 
friend  of  State  rights  and  constitutional  liberty,  addressed 
a  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  an  extract  from 
which  I  submit,  containing  reflections  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  honorable  Senators  in  their  deliberations  on 
the  pending  question: 

/Extract  from  Governor  TVoup's  Meaaage^  Nov.  6,  1827- 
"  But  other  rights  and  interests  than  tliose  of  Georgia 
are  concerned.  The  doctrine  assumed  in  justification  of 
the  menace  involves  the  rights  of  all  the  States;  it  asserts 
the  broad  powers  of  the  Executive,  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  any  controversy  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States,  to  decide  the  right  and  wrong  of  that  controversy 
promptly,  absolutely,  and  finally,  without  appeal;  and  to 
enforce  such  decision  by  the  sword.  A  power  most  awful, 
tremendous,  and  unnatural,  and  not  given  by  the  consti- 
tution even  to  Congress.  In  such  a  contest  Georgia 
could  make  no  sacrifices  too  dear,  because  she  contended 
in  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  not  for  herself  alone,  but 
for  all  the  States,  whose  honor,  dignity,  and  indepen- 
dence, were  alike  at  stake.  Happily  for  the  country,  the 
enforcement  of  this  measure  has  not  been  as  yet  attempt- 
ed. Whether,  on  consideration,  it  has  been  yielded  to 
more  deliberate  sueg^stions  and  more  prudent  counsels, 
or  decided  as  wholly  indefensible,  and  therefore  imprac- 
ticable, or  reserved  for  some  other  and  future  occasion, 
is  not  known  to  me,  and  can  only  be  conjectured;  it  is 
reasonable,  at  least  charitable,  to  conclude  that  what  in 
this  respect  ought  to  be  done  has  been  done;  and  wis- 
dom and  moderation  can  find  no  amends  for  the  calamities 
of  a  civil  war  in  the  transfer  from  Georgia  to  the  Indians 
of  a  comparatively  worthless  fraction  of  territory,  which, 
but  for  the  principle  involved,  this  Government  would 
not  deign  to  make  a  subject  of  angry  contention  with  that 
of  the  United  States." 

But,  sir,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  course  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Fobstth,]  who  is  the  advo- 
cate of  this  bilP  When  his  own  State,  acting  on  her  re- 
served rights  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  Union,  nulli- 
fied the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
LfCgislature  considered  inconsistent  with  those  rights; 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power  to  reduce  her  to  obedience,  (not  so  rudely,  cer- 
tainly, as  South  Carolina  has  been  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  executive  chair,)  the  honorable  gentleman 
took  fire  at  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  to  Georgia, 
and,  with  his  usual  e&quence,  painted  in  glowing  colors 
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the  deleterious  results  which  must  flow  from  so  great  an 
outrage  on  State  sovereignty.  I  hope  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator will  tfardon  me  for  adopting  a  part  of  his  able  argu- 
ment on  that  occasion  as  a  part  of  my  own. 

Extract  from  Mr,  Forsyth*^  tpeeek  on  the  use  of  force 

agatTut  a  aoverdgn  State. 

y  "No  judg^  was  called  on,  no  magistrate  sought,  to 
command  the  services  of  the  marshes,  sheriffs,  or  any 
other  civil  officer;  but  a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  force, 
in  the  most  odious  of  iti  forms — military  force;  a  portion 
of  the  standing  army,  of  the  hired  soldiery,  were  the 
instruments  ordered  to  be  used  against  a  State  lawi  a  mili- 
tary force  previously  carried  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
the  design  of  preserving  peace  among  the  Indians!  I  ask 
by  what  authority  the  President  employed  this  military 
force,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  against  one  of  the  con- 
federacy?" 

"Whence  did  the  President  derive  this  tremendous 
power?  Did  he  get  it  by  law?  Did  he  possess  it  by  the 
constitution  >  If  he  did,  let  it  be  shown.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since,  that,  on  a  dispute  with  South  Carolina  on  the 
subject  of  a  law  of  that  SUte  prohibiting  persons  of  color 
from  coming  into  it  in  foreign  vessels,  the  President, 
after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  applied 
to  the  State  to  repeal  the  law,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  What  was  the  result?  The  Legislature 
vindicated  the  act,  and  it  still  stands  on  their  statute 
book,  in  force,  and  to  be  enforced,  whenever  it  shall  be 
necessary.  Will  it  be  pr6tended  that  the  President  has 
authority  to  execute  the  treaty  -with  Great  Britain,  by 
sending  a  major  general,  with  a  portion  of  the  standing 
army,  to  Charleston  or  Beaufort,  to  rescue  from  confine- 
ment persons  who  may  be  in  custody  under  that  State 
law?  Would  it  be  endured?  Yet,  sir,  he  has  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  in  Georgia.  He  has  interposed 
miliury  force  to  the  State  law.  The  bayoneU  of  the 
United  States  have  been  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  State 
authorities,  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  And  for  what 
mighty  purpose?" 

South  Carolina  had  prohibited  persons  of  color  from 
coming  into  her  ports  in  foreigii  vessels,  which  was 
deemed  a  violation  of  existing  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
The  State  was  applied  to,  in  a  respectful  manner,  by  Pre- 
sident Monroe,  to  repeal  the  act;  she  refused  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  the  view  which  her  Legislature  enter- 
tained of  the  peculiar  local  condition  of  the  State,  That 
was  a  plain  case  of  State  interposition  against  tlm  opera- 
tion of  the  supreme  law  of  the  United  States  within  her 
limits;  another  revolution!  Let  us  hear  the  honorable 
Senator  on  that  subject :  «« Will  it  be  pretended  that  the 
President  has  authority  to  execute  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  by  sending  a  major  general,  with  a  portion  of  the 
standing  army,  to  Charleston  or  Beaufort,  to  rescue  from 
confinement  persons  who  may  be  in  custody  under  that 
State  law?  Would  it  be  endured?  Yet,  sir,  he  has  done 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  Georgia.  He  has  interposed 
military  force  to  the  State  law."  Thus  the  honorable 
Senator  reasoned  when  Georgia  was  concerned.  I  ask, 
what  principle  would  prevent  the  President  from  sending 
a  major  general,  and  a  portion  of  the  standing  arm)-,  to 
Charleston,  to  execute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in 
opposition  to  a  law  of  the  SUte,  which  would  not  equally 
apply  to  the  Mnding  a  major  general,  with  the  army  and 
a  part  of  the  iftivy,  into  the  same  port,  to  execute  an  un- 
constitutional act  of  Congress,  imposing  duties  for  the 
{)rotection  of  domestic  manufkctures,  against  a  primarv 
aw  of  the  State,  arresting  the  operation  of  the  act  within 
her  limits?  Can  it  be  an  outrage  "  not  to  be  endured," 
to  send  a  military  force  into  Georgia,  to  enforce  the  iaws 
and  treaties  of  tlie  United  States  against  a  law  of  that  State, 
and  yet  be  right  to  assert  the  "  majesty  of  the  laws"  at  the 


point  of  the  bayonet  in  South  Carolina,  under  circum- 
stances precisely  similar?  I  cannot  do  less  than  express 
some  surprise  to  find  the  honorable  Senator  the  friend  of 
a  measure  which  he  so  earnestly  condemned  in  his  argu- 
ments to  which  I  have  adverted.  I  understand  the  honor- 
able Senator  to  maintain,  that  a  protecting  tariff*  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  therefore  void.  This  bin  is  intended  to 
make  war  on  South  Carolina,  to  give  effect  to  that  which 
is  void  in  itself;  and  we  find  tfie  honorable  Senator  ranged 
among  its  friends!  I  have  read,  sir,  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  a  very  able  speech  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  for  whom  I  feel  all  the  respect  which 
is  so  justly  due  to  his  elevated  character  and  talents,  in 
which  he  vindicates  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  in- 
terpose and  arrest  the  operation  of  an  unconstitutional  act 
of  Congress  within  her  limits.  \  now  find  the  honorable 
Senator  supporting,  with  all  his  great  ability,  a  measure 
to  ^subdue  a  State  which  has  so  interposed,  under  the  in- 
fluence, perhaps,  i*  some  degree,  of  hb  own  advice!  I 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  the  ground  on  which  these 
two  honorable  Senators  stand  in  this  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  denounces  the  tariff*  in  the  most  unqual- 
ified terms,  as  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  oppressive;  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  given  a  pledge,  yet  unredeem- 
ed, that  he  will  '*die  in  the  last  ditch"  in  opposition  to 
this  iniquitous,  unjust,  and  oppressive  system;  but  yet 
both  these  Senators  may  compare  advanta^ousl^  with  the 
stoutest  champion  of  the  American  system  in  their  support 
of  this  bill,  which  has  no  other  object  than  the  enforce- 
ment, by  military  power,  of  that  system  for  which  they 
profess  so  much  detestation!  I  think,  sir,  the  situation  of 
the  two  honorable  Senators  may  be  well  described  in  a 
single  stanza  which  I  have  at  hand: 

**I  hnte  the  tiriflf  with  til  my  heart, 

And  in  its  iiipport  will  take  no  psri; 

But  when  Old  Hickory  calls  for  the  trroy  snil  nary, 

He  shall  hare  what  he  wan'.s,  or  Til  go  to  Old  Du?y."       n^ 

Honorable  Senators  who  support  this  bill  attempt  to'^ 
console  us  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
an  indiscreet  use  of  the  powers  which  it  vests  m  the 
Chief  Magistrate;  that  he  was  never  known  to  abuse 
power,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  public  service. 
Now,  sir,  I  frankly  own  that  my  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  the  individual  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  not  a  safe  trustee  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  it  confers  on  him.  His 
passions  and  prejudices,  with  honest  intentions,  too  fre- 
quently lead  him  into  the  most  extravagant  errors;  and 
we  know  that,  his  ground  once  taken,  he  is  not  apt  to  rea- 
son about  the  consequences:  his  course  is  onward  to  the 
death;  he  seldom  pauses,  and  never. recedes.  I  have  no 
confidence  that  military  power  in  his  hand,  with  victims  in 
his  eye,  will  be  discreetly  exercised.  I  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  mischief,  when  the  bad  passions  of  the  human 
heart  are  combined  with  power  to  gratify  their  purposes 
of  revenge.  I  need  not  remind  tlie  Senate  of  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  biography  of  President  Jackson, 
which  more  than  justify  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
concerning  him.  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  a  retrospect 
which  might  imply  a  censure  on  my  own  judgment,  hav- 
ing been  one  among  Jiis  most  zealous  supporters,  when 
his  path  to  the  present  high  elevation  which  he  occupies 
was  overcast  by  clouds  and  darkness.  I  acted  on  the 
honest  convictions  of  my  mind,  and,  if  I  have  any  thing  to 
regret,  it  is  for  my  country,  not  myself.  But  have  we 
not  sufficient  warnings  in  the  scenes  which  are  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes?  To  punish  crime  is  the  incumbent  duty  of 
every  civil  magistrate;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  public 
justice  is  satisfied,  and  at  which  the  divine  attribute  of 
mercy  interposes  to  soothe  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
law.  The  only  prayer  that  God  has  given  to  his  creature 
man,  bids  us  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."    Sir,  at  the  com- 
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mencementof  this  administrat'ton,  a  bureau  officer,*  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  to 
the  public  treasury  in  some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars{ 
he  was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  imprisoned.  He  has 
remained  in  close  confinement  for  nearly  four  years, 
breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  separated  from  all 
the  soft  endearments  of  an  amiable  wife  and  their  lovely 
oflTspring.  I  mean  not  to  defend  the  act  for  which  he  has 
suffered  such  unusual  punishment,  nor  to  palliate  the  of- 
fence by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  examples  of  others 
in  like  cases  offending,  but  more  fortunate  in  the  result. 
He  had  appropriated  the  public  funds  to  his  private  Aise, 
and  overrated  his  means  of  restoring  them.  In  this  I  do 
not  hold  him  guiltless;  but, 

**  Where  ihc  oak  thai  sometimes  is  not  bias:? 
Or,  where  the  sun  by  clouds  not  OT«reast?** 

The  purest  and  best  of  men  are  not  exempt  from  mi*- 
fortune  or  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  are  some- 
times led  into  errors  which  inflict  a  wound  on  their 
happiness  through  life.  But  this  unhappy  individual,  afler 
all  his  sufferings,  so  long  endured  in  a  loathsome  prison, 
from  the  grated  windows  of  which  he  could  look  on  the 
spot  where  peace  and  domestic  felicity  once  smiled  on 
him,  waa  brought  before  that  high  tribunal  of  juatice 
which  sits  in  another  part  of  tliis  building.  His  csae  was 
maturely  considered,  and  he  was  reguurly  discharged. 
But  the  cup  of  Executive  yen|^nce  was  not  yet  fuUf 
the  unfortunate  man  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  free 
air,  and  to  receive  the  embraces  of  his  fond  children,  only 
for  a  few  short  momenta,  before  the  unrelenting  hand  of 
vindictive  power  agun  plunged  him  into  the  ceU  from 
which  he  had  been  released  by  tlie  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal in  the  country.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  ofHcer 
who  prosecutes  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  in  this  Dis- 
trict, would  have  been  guilty  of  this  wanton  act  of  judi- 
cial persecution,  without  a  full  knowledge  that  it  would 
be  approved  by  his  roaster.  For  the  public  good,  the  act 
was  unnecessary;  for  private  revenge,  it  would  seem  that 
four  years  of  imprisonment  might  have  sufficed  to  soften 
a  heart  as  indurate  as  marble.  I  ask,  if  the  power  of 
war  and  peace  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  .one,  whose 
turbulent  passions  cannot  yield  to  the  benign  influence  of 
humanity? 

Sir,  if  the  Union  of  these  States  be  in  danger,  it  cannot 
be  saved  by  concentratine  exorbitant  discretionary  powers 
in  any  one  department  of  the  Government;  and  especially 
that  which  in  all  Governments  is  the  most  danjreroua  to 
liberty.  The  symptoms  of  plethora  in  the  rush  tor  power 
and  patronage  in  this  Government,  portend  dissolution;  a 
result  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  depletion  of  State 
interposition.  Let  the  new  readincn  of  the  constitution, 
with  which  we  have  been  astoundea  in  this  debate,  drawn 
from  the  Executive  proclamation  and  message,  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  public  mind,  humble  the  "proud  sovereignty 
of  the  States,"  and  erect  on  its  ruins  a  Government  with- 
out limitation,  capable  of  executing  its  own  will  by  the 
sword;  and  liberty  cannot  long  endure  under  the  accumu- 
lation of  csuses  which  must  tend  to  its  destruction.  With 
the  corrupting  influence  of  patronage,  power  is  purchased 
by  those  who  dispense  it;  and  by  the  same  means  it  may 
be  perpetuated  in  the  same  hands.  We  are  gravely  told 
that  the  Legislature  of  a  State  may  express  an  opinion 
that  a  law  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional,  and  tl)ere  it 
must  stop  until  the  moral  influence  of  that  opinion  shall 
produce  the  wonderful  effect  of  reformation.  A  State 
may  petition  and  remonstrate,  and  implore  other  States  to 
unite  *in  its  supplications!  Sir,  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
i*ation  of  Liverpool  may  express  an  opinion  that  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  cf  the  realm; 

they  may  petition  the  throne  for  a  redress  of  grievances, . 
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and  request  other  corporations  to  unite  with  them.  Will 
honorable  gentlemen  yield  nothing  more  to  a  sovereign 
State  of  the  confederacy  than  may  be  claimed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  under  the 
regal  Government  of  England?  The  miserable  slave  who 
receives  the  lash  of  an  inexorable  master  may  petition 
and  remonstrate,  and  implore  others  to  unite  with  him! 
Is  t}iis  poor  p'rivilege,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind, 
under  any  form  oi  government  known  in  the  civilized 
world,  all  that  the  States  reserved  by  an  express  article 
of  the  constitution,  when  they  set  up  this  Government  for 
their  own  benefit  and  convenience  ?  Sir,  the  idea  is  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  a  free  people;  it  is  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, and  cannot  be  endured.  1  fall  behind  no  man  in 
my  devotion  to  the  Union,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  place 
it  above  the  liberties  of  the  country;  and,  so  help  me  God, 
I  would  rather  trust  this  Union  to  the  umpirage  of  South 
Carolina,  much  as  she  has  been  abused  on  this  floor,  than 
to  any  State,  or  bodv  of  men  whatever,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  "  sell  their  birthri|^ht  for  a  mess  of  pottage. " 
Mr.  President:  It  was  not  nw  intention  to  have  said  any 
thing  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  properly 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  debate.  But,  as  several 
honorable  Senators  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  that 
branch  of  national  policy,  I  will  briefly  express  my  own 
in  relation  to  it  I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  mercantile 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  existing  tariff;  I  freely  con- 
fess that  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  the  task.  I  am  no 
merehant,  and  cannot  therefore  discuss  the  question  by  a 
calculation  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  differ  from  some  of 
my  friends  in  estimating  the  actual  injury  which,  as  a  cot- 
ton planter,  I  sustain  by  the  effecU  of  the  system.  On 
this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  accurate  information. 

**  lie  irho  is  robbed,  not  wanting  rbat  it  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  he^fe  not  robbed  at  all." 

It  is  tbb  blessed  ignorance  which  renders  indirect 
taxation  tolerable,  when  the  same  amount,  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  by  direct  taxes,  would  produce 
a  revolution  in  good  earnest;  not  one  of  those  imaginary 
revolutions  which  have  given  so  much  uneasiness  to  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webstka.] 
I  den>r  the  power  of  this  Goremment  to  regulate  labor  by 
bounties,  monopolies,  or  penal  enactments;  such  a  power 
is  incompatible  with  human  liberty,  and  is  exercised  only 
in  despotic  or  arbitrary  Governments.  Of  this  character, 
I  consider  the  power  claimed  to  levy  imposts  for  the  pro- 
tection mf  domestic  manu&ctures.  A  despot  regulates 
the  industry  of  his  subjects  by  proclamation,  and  they  are 
bound  to  obey.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  point,  but 
the  same  end  is  accomplished  by  legislative  inducements. 
We  tax  one  description  of  labor,  and  g^rant  bounties  to 
another  description  of  labor,  and  leave  the  people  to 
choose  between  the  Ux  and  the  bounty!  This  is  wholly 
inconsistent  wiUi  the  principles  of  free  government,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  secures  to  all  an  equality  of  burdens  and 
benefits.  The  power  of  taxation,  in  any  form,  is  in  its 
nature  despotic;  it  is  yielded  only  on  the  ground  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  By  what  authority  does  an  officer  enter 
the  dwellinjf  of  a  citizen,  and,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  court  or  jury,  sequestrate  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  put 
the  proceeds  into  the  public  treasury?  The  right  b  de- 
rived  from  the  consent  of  those  who  form  the  social  com- 
pact. The  members  of  the  State,  or  community,  indi- 
vidually receive  from  the  Government] and  laws  protection 
of  life,  libert;^,  and  property;  the  virtuous  are  protected 
against  the  injustice  of  the  vicious;  the  weak  are  protect- 
ed from  the  depredations  of  the  strong.  In  consideration 
of  these  securities,  the  power  of  taxation  is  g^ven  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  is  limited  to  its  only  legitimate  object, 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  Ck>yemment.     Each  individual 
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is  bound  to  contribate  hii  just  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws. 
Whenerer  this  high  power  b  exercised  for  any  other  ob- 
ject, the  Government  assumes  the  character  of  unmixed 
despotism.  No  people  can  be  free  where  the  power  of 
unlimited  taxation  is  claitned  and  exercised.  The  consti- 
tution has  been  formed  in  vain,  if  such  a  gigantic  power 
belong^  to  this  Government.  The  most  unbridled  despot 
would.be  harmless,  if  disrobed  of  the  power  to  tax  his 
subjects;  and  with  such  a  power,  without  limitation,  a 
Government,  free  in  all  its  forms  and  features  in  every 
other  respect,  would  be  in  fact  despotic.  If  the  power 
of  direct  taxation,  which  is  expressly  gfranted  in  the  con- 
stitution, be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  neces- 
•arjr  expenditures  of  the  Government,  it  would  amount  to 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  resulting  from 
the  abuse  of  the  granted  power. 

Sir,  I  have  trespassed  already  too  long  on  the  patience 
of  the  Senate,  and  will,  therefore,  forbear  to  enlarge  fur- 
ther on  these  topics,  which  open  a  wide  field  of  interest- 
ing matter  for  the  consideration  of  an  American  statesman. 
The  power  to  levy  imposts  on  foreign  importations  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  Protection  to  domestic  manufactures  is  the 
result  of  duties  imposed  for  revenue,  and  is  not  a  substan- 
tive power  granted  in  the  constitution.  If  honorable  gen- 
tlemen think  otherwise,  I  challenge  them  to  pass  a  law  for 
the  express  purpose  0f  protecting  any  branch  of  domestic 
industry;  let  it  speak  a  plain,  honest,  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage, which  will  enable  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  the  question,  and  I,  for  one,  will  abide  by 
its  decision.  But  I  take  it  on  myself  to  say  they  will  not, 
that  they  dare  not,  pass  such  an  act .  I  quote  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  able  report  on  domestic  manufac- 
tures has  been  so  often  referrea  to,  and  in  most  of  which 
I  fully  concur,  to  show  that  an  extension  of  the  revenue 
was  considered  by  him  the  proper  limitation  on  the  power 
to  tax  articles  of  consumption.  I  beg  leave  to  give  the 
concise  view  which  be  has  tsken  of  that  subject,  in  his 
own  words: 

"It  is  a  signal  advantage  of  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, that  they  contain  in'  their  own  nature  a  security 
against  excess.  They  prescribe  their  own  limits,  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  witnout  defeating  the  end  proposed;^ 
that  is,  an  extension  of  the  revenue.  When  applied  to 
this  object,  the  saying  is  as  Just  as  it  is  witty,  that,  'in 
political  arithmetic,  two  ancl  two  do  not  always  make 
four.'  If  duties  are  too  high,  they  lessen  the  consump- 
tion, the  collection  is  eluded,  and  the  product  to  the  trea- 
sury is  not  so  g^eat  as  when  they  are  confined  within 
proper  and  moderate  bounds. 

"This  forms  a  complete  barrier  against  any  material 
oppression  of  the  citizens  by  taxes  of  this  class,  and  is 
itself  a  natural  limitation  of  the  power  of  imposing 
them." 

The  whole  argument  may  be  compressed  into  a  very 
narrow  compass;  the  power  to  levy  duties  on  foreign 
importations  is  expressly  granted;  it  was  intended  to 
produce  a  revenue,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Every  duty  so  imposed  for  these  enumerated 
objects  is,  to  the  extent  of  it,  a  protection  to  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  of  the  same  article;  but  every  protec- 
tion is  not  necessarily  a  duty  for  revenue.  The  conclusion 
is  unavoidable:  whenever  we  arrive  at  the  point  where 
revenue  ceases,  and  protection  forms  the  only  object  of 
our  legislation,  we  are  exercising  a  substantive  power 
not  to  be  found  in  the  constitution.  T  will  detain  the 
Senate  no  longer  on  this  question,  incidentally  touched 
in  this  debate,  but  will  hasten  to  the  close  of  my  Argu- 
ments. Sir,  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures*  I  would  not,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  disturb  that 
interest  by  any  rash  or  precipitate  measure.     I  wish  to 


see  it  flourish  and  prosper,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  exist  to  any  great  extent  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  other.  But  I  admonii^  honorable  gentle- 
men who  represent  the  manufacturing  States  on  this  floor, 
that  it  is  not  by  means  of  military  power,  such  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  that  the  system  is  to  be  preserved. 
March  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  if  one  can  be  em- 
bodied in  such  a  cause,  and  from  that  moment  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States 
may  date  its  downfall.  Deprived  of  the  Southern  mar- 
ket, they  could  not  survive  a  single  year.  Sir,  where  there 
is  no  "goose  to  pick,"  we  shall  not,  I  presume,  quarrel 
about  the  feathera.  Modify  the  tariff,  as  proposed  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat;]  pre- 
serve the  manufacturing^  interests  from  sudden  depres- 
sion; render  but  half  justice  to  the  brave  and  generous 
people  of  the  South;  and  tranquillity  will  be  restored  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wxbstxb 
in  relation  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhocit,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1816,  on  the  tariff  act  of 
that  year.  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  regret  that  the  honorable 
Senator  has  opened  the  door  to  an  examination  of  the 
opinions  ascribed  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  on 
the  subject  of  a  tariff  tor  the  protection  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures; but,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  do  so,  he 
will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I  look  into  his  own  political 
parlor  on  this  subject,  and  see  if  the  furniture  has  not 
undergone  some  change  long  subsequent  to  the  year 
1816.  The  act  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  refen 
was  passed  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We  had  just 
emerged  out  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain;  manufactures 
had  sprung  up  during  that  war;  we  had  incurre^  an  enor- 
mous debt,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollara; 
to  meet  the  payment  of  which  required  the  revenue  to 
be  placed  at  the  highest  practicable  point.  The  course 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  dictated  by  these 
considerations;  and  if  liberality  to  the  manufacturen  was 
one  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  complain  .of  it.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  province  to  pro- 
nounce the  eulogy  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  but  I  think  it  due  to  candor  to  say,  that  no 
man  has  been  more  injured  by  unjust  imputations  and 
unfounded  calumnies  than  that  honorable  gentleman. 
Prior  to  and  during  the  late  war,  he  ably  and  manfully 
defended  the  rights,  tiie  honor,  and  independence  of  his 
country;  and  in  every  high  public  station  which  he  has 
subsequently  filled,  he  has  maintained  the  elevated  cha- 
racter which  he  then  acquired,  as  an  enlightened  states- 
man, a  patriot,  and  an  honest  man .  Posterity  will  do  him 
that  justice  which  has  been  denied  by  the  demagogues 
and  political  aspirants  of  the  present  day.. 

Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wxbstir 
delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  a  protecting 
tariff,  and  to  the  speech  of  the  same  Senator  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  Uriff  of  1824.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  few  remarks,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  show  that  at  those  periods  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  held  the  constitutionality  of  a  pro- 
tecting tariff  to  be  at  least  extremely  doubtful,  and  al- 
together inexpedient.  Sir,  (he  continued,)  since  the 
year  1824,  the  opinions  of  the  honorable  Senator  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  total  change  on  these  great  ques- 
tions; and  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  there  be  times  and 
seasons  when  a  statesman  may  put  down  one  set  of  poli- 
tical opinions  and  Uke  up  others,  the  honorable  genUe- 
man  has  enjoyed  his  full  share  of  that  privilege. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, denounced  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  along 
with  it  the  entire  South,  who  have,  with  one  voice,  pro- 
nounced the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional.     He  considera 
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res'iBtance,  in  any  form,  to  this  favorite  measure,  in  no 
other  light  than  as  revolution,  treason,  or  rebellion  agpunst 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  signal 
punishment  by  means  of  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power. 

He  has  told  us  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  must  be 
vindicated;  and  supported,  be  it  just  or  unjust.  In  such 
a  cause,  the  honorable  Senator  has  promised  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  and  stretch  forth  his  arm  to  defend  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  against  every  assault  which  i^Ay 
be  made  on  them;  and  if,  in  a  contest  to  maintain  their 
supremacy,  he  should  fall  a  victim'  to  his  enthuKastic 
patriotism,  his  expiring  words  to  his  surviving  country- 
men would  be,  «*  rescue,  rescue,  rescue." 

The  honorable  gentleman  cannot  expect  that  language 
like  this  should  pass  without  animadversion.  Sir,  I  come 
from  that  abused  section  of  the  confederacy;  and  it  be- 
comes my  imperious  duty  to  defend  it  against  the  unme- 
rited reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it  with  such 
unbridled  freedom  by  the  honorable  Senator.  Where 
stood  Carolina  in  the  recent  arduous  struggle  with  Great 
Britain — a  war  which,  like  that  of  the  revolution,  had 
its  origin  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  prosecuted  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas? 
Where  stood  the  whole  South  in  those  days  which  tried 
men's  souls,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people? 

Sir,  they  were  at  the  post  of  dangler  whenever  it  was  to 
be  found,  fighting  to  maintain  the  honor  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  freely  contributing  to  the  public 
burdens,  and  sharing  in  the  common  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  their  countrymen,  in  a  cause  where  they  had  no- 
thing to  gain  but  the  proud  distinction  which  a  free 
people  ever  accord  to  the  defenders  of  liberty.  These 
Acts  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  cannot  be 
denied  or  perverted. 

Where  stood  that  honorable  Senator  and  his  constitu- 
ents on  the  same  memorable  occasion,  when  the*hostile 
fleets  and  armies  of  a  foreign  enemy  enveloped  the  whole 
coast,  and  even  occupied  the  soil  of  tlie  State  of  which 
he  is  now  a  representative  on  this  floor?  When  the 
standard  of  the  enemy  waved  over  the  territory  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  her  authorities  were  defled  and  contemn- 
ed; when  all  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  patriot's  heart 
was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict;  was  the  honorable 
Senator  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  country's  de- 
fenders, and  did  he  then  exclaim,  in  sad  despair,  *<  rescue, 
rescue,  rescue?"  No,  sir.  In  that  arduous  but  glorious 
contest  with  the  most  pQwerful  nation  in  Europe,  we  de- 
fended the  honor  of  our  flj^,  and  gained  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  a  name  of  imperishable  renown.  We 
did  not  "  scramble"  for  plunder  and  bounties;  and  the 
voice  of  the  Senator  was  not  heard  to  animate  his  country- 
men to  the  rescue.  The  arms  of  his  invaded  country  had 
no  charms  for  him,  nor  was  he  to  be  found  in  the  front  or 
rear  rank  of  the  patriotic  few  who  breasted  the  storm  in 
that  hour  of  national  peril.  No,  sir,  there  was  then  no 
need  of  rescue,  and  the  gentleman's  patriotism  became 
torpid  and  lifeless,  amidst  the  hostile  array  and  desolation 
of  the  invaders. 

If,  sir,  there  is  any  want  of  decorum,  or  any  apparent 
departure  from  the  courtesy  of  debate,  in  this  review  of 
the  past  history  of  our  country,  I  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
all  responsibility  for  its  introduction  on  this  floor.  The 
honorable  Senator  has  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  popular 
denunciations  of  Southern  men  and  Southern  principles; 
and  if,  in  our  own  defence,  the  ear  of  the  gentleman 
should  be  ofl*ended  by  words  once  familiar  to  him,  he 
cannot  complain  when  we  send  him  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver. 

[Here  Mr.  Poinssxteb  read  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1814; 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Wbbsteh  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives; and  quoted  the  votes  of  the  Senator,  refunng  lup- 
plies  to  cairy  on  the  war.] 

Foreign  war,  actual  invasion,  the  national  honor  and 
independence,  staked  on  the  issue  of  physical  force;  and 
yet  the  Senator  refused  his  assent  to  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carr3ring  on  the  war,  and  taunted  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
had  been  confided,  with  the  failure  of  our  arms^  while 
he,  by  his  votes,  denied  them  the  means  of  more  effec- 
tual operations,  and  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
common  enemy. 

Did  the  rebels  of  South  Carolina  encourage  the  hopes 
of  our  adversary  ?  Did  they  pass  resolves  to  treat  with 
commanders  of  Bt>itish  armed  vessels  cruising  in  our  wa- 
ters for  pecuniary  advantages?  Did  they  repose  in  apa- 
thy, and  suffer  the  armies  of  a  foreign  nation  to  tread 
the  soil  of  America^  without  an  eflbrt  to  expel  them? 
No,  sir.  They  met  with  manly  firmness  the  ruthless  in- 
vader; shed  their  blood  and  expended  their  treasure  in 
the  common  cause.  Now,  sir,  the  patriotism  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  has  risen  to  its  climax;  he  finds  the 
people  of  one  State  resisting  what  they  deem  to  be  op- 
pressive and  usurped  legislation  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; he  finds  tliose  people  in  a  fearful  minority;  he 
refuses  to  listen  to  their  complaints;  and,  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience  to  unjust  taxation,  he  calls  aloud  for  ven- 
geance and  the  law. 

Where  resistance  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  danger 
cannot  be  great;  and  with  such  an  assurance  the  honor- 
able gentleman  boldly  comes  forth  the  champion  of  the 
<*  majesty  of  the  law;"  and  whore  the  blows  are  hardest, 
and  the  bullets  fly  thickest,  there  will  he  be  found,  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  in  a  war  with  tliose  whom  he  has  contri- 
buted to  ruin  and  oppress.  For  the  glory  of  such  chiv- 
alry, sir,  I  am  no  candidate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ranges  himself  on  the 
side  of  power.  I  take  my  stand  with  those  who  seek  to 
limit  power  within  its  denned  boundaries.  He  supports 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  I  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people.  And,  sir,  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  when  liberty 
ts  assailed  by  the  combined  forces  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, I  will  be  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  her  votaries; 
and,  if  vanquished  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  the  brighest  hopes  of  freedom  which  God  has  ever 
permitted  his  creature  man  to  enjoy  shall  be  annihilated 
and  extinguished  forever,  my  last  words  to  my  country- 
men who  survive  the  conflict  shall  be — "  Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God!" 

[Mr.  P.  continued  his  remarks  until  half-past  6  o'clock, 
(with  Ijlie  exception  of  the  recess,)  when,  complaining 
of  fatigue,  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  and  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  President.  The  entire  speech  is 
given  above.] 

KOTXS  TO   XB.    FOIRDSXTXE's   SPIXCH. 

A. 

Virginia  Debates^  p.  66. 
Mr.  Henry  said:  "The  honorable  gentleman  who  pre- 
sides [Judg^  Pendleton]  told  us  that,  to  prevent  abuses  in 
our  Government,  we  will  assemble  in  convention,  recall 
our  delegated  powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for  abusing 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,>  we  should  have  fine 
times,  indeed,  if  to  punish  tyrants  it  were  only  sufficient  to 
assemble  the  people !  Your  arms,|with  which  you  could  de- 
fend yourselves,  are  gone;  andyouliave  no  longer  an  aristo- 
cratical,  no  longer  a  democratical  spirit.  Did  you  ever 
read  of  any  revolution  in  any  nation,  brought  about  by  the 
punishment  of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who  had 
no  power  at  all  ?  You  read  of  a  riot  act  in  a  countiy  which 
is  called  one  of  the  freest  in  the  world,  where  a  few  neigh- 
bors cannot  assemble  without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a 
hired  soldiery,  the  engines  of  despotismr  We  may  see 
such  an  act  in  America." 
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Again:  "The  honorable  gfentleman,  [Mr.  Madisov,]  in 
endeavoring  to  answer  the  question,  why  the  militia  were 
to  be  called  forth  to  execute  the  laws,  said  that  the  civil 
power  would  probably  do  it.  He  is  driven  to  say  that 
the  civil  power  may  do  it  instead  of  the  militia.  Sir,  the 
military  power  ouj^t  not  to  interpose  till  the  civil  power 
refuse.  If  this  be  the  spirit  or  your  new  constitution, 
that  the  laws  Are  to  be  enforced  by  military  .coercion,  we 
may  easily  divine  the  happy  consequences  which  will  result 
from  it.  The  civil  power  b  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  If 
it  be,  show  me  it.  I  read  it  attentively,  and  could  see  no- 
thing to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  civil  power  can  be  call- 
ed for.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  power  thatautliorizes 
Congress  to  do  so.  The  sheriff  will  be  aided  by  military 
force.  The  most  wanton  excesses  may  be  committed  un- 
der color  of  this.  For  every  man  in  oiBce  in  the  States  is 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  in  all  its  operations.  The 
honorable  gentleman  said,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that 
the  militia  might  be  marched  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia;  that  the  members  of  the  Government  would  not 
nttempt  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  general  unsatisfactory  answer,  that 
they  will  be  virtuous,  and  that  there  is  no  danger.  Will 
gentlemen  be  satisfied  with  an  answer  which  admits  of  dan- 
gers and  abuses,  if  they  be  wicked?  Let  us  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  do  mischief.  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
safety  in  the  paper  on  the  table  as  it  stands  now.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  an  occasion  to  pass  a  eulogium  on  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  as  gentlemen  may  object  to  it.  But  how 
natural  it  is,  when  comparing  deformities  to  beauty,  to  be 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  tlie  British  Government  to 
thjit  system." 

B. 

JExtrad  from  Lutfier  Martin's  expose  to  the  Legislature  of 

Man/land, 

«*  In  answer  to  these  declarations  it  was  urged,  that  if, 
sifter  having  retained  to  the  General  Government  the 
great  powers  already  granted,  and  among  those  that  of 
raising  and  keeping  up  regular  troops  without  limitations, 
the  power  over  the  militia  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
States,  and  also  given  to  the  General  Government,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments; that  it  must  be  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  advocates  of  this  system  design  the  destruction  of  the 
State  Governments,  and  that  no  professions  to  the  contra- 
ry ought  to  be  trusted;  and  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indignation,  since,  if 
the  General  Government  should  attempt  to  oppress  and  en- 
slave them,  they  could  not  have  any  possible  means  of  self- 
defence;  because  the  proposed  system,  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  right  of^  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  the  first  attempt  made  by  a  State  to  put 
the  militia  in  a  situation  to  counteract  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  General  Government,  would  be  construed  in- 
to an  act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and  Congress  would  im^ 
mediately  march  their  troops  into  the  State.". 

C. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  New  York  con* 

veniion. 

«It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  coerce  the  States  is 
one  of  the  noaddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised.  A 
failure  of  compliance  will  never  be  confined  to  a  single 
State.  This  being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Suppose  Massachusetts,  or  any  large 
State,  should  refuse,  and  Congress  should  attempt  to  com- 
pel them,  would  they  not  have  influence  to  procure  assist- 
anoe,  especially  f^om  those  States  which  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves.  What  picture  does  this  idea  pre- 
sent to  our  view?  A  complying  State  at  war  with  a  non- 
complying  State;  Congress  marching  the  troops  of  one 
State  into  the  bosom  of  another;  this  State  ccfllecting  aux- 
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iliaries,  and  forming,  perhaps,  a  majority  against  its  fede- 
ral head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with  itself.  Can  any 
reasonable  man  be  well  disposed  towards  a  Government 
which  makes  war  and  carnage  the  only  means  of  sup- 
porting itself— a  Government  that  can  exist  only  by  the 
sword?  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  innocent  with 
the  ^lilty.  This  single  consideration  should  be  sufficient 
to  dispose  every  peaceable  citizen  against  such  a  Gov- 
ernment.** 

**  The  States  can  never  lose  their  powers  till  the  whole 
people  of  America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties.  These 
must  go  together;  they  must  support  each  other,  or  meet 
one  common  fate." 

*'  The  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  by  these 
laws;  but  the  laws  of  Congress  are  restricted  to  a  certain 
sphere,  and  when  they  depart  from  this  sphere,  they  are 
no  longer  supreme  or  bindmg." 

**  In  the  first  formation  of  government,  by  the  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  every  power  of  the  community  is  dele- 
gated, because  the  Government  is  to  extend  to  every  pos- 
sible oMect;  nothing  is  reserved  but  the  unalienable  rights 
of  mankind.  But,  when  a  number  of  these  societies  unite 
for  certain  purposes,  the  rule  is  different,  and  for  the 
plainest  reason:  tliey  have  already  delegated  their  sove- 
reignty and  their  powers  to  their  several  Governments; 
and  these  cannot  be  recalled,  and  given  to  another,  with- 
out an  express  act.'" 

Extract  from  the  Federalist,  p.  70. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  ''There  is  one  ttanscendant  advantage 
belonging  to  the  province  of  State  Governments,  which 
alone  sumces  to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
light:  I  mean  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  and 
civil  justice.  This,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  powerful, 
most  universal,  and  most  attractive  source  of  popular  obe- 
dience and  attachment.  It  is  this  which,  being  the  imme- 
diate and  visible  guardian  of  life  and  property,  having  its 
benefits  and  its  terrors  in  constant  activity  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  regulating  all  those  personal  interests  and  familiar 
concerns  to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is  more  im- 
mediately awake,  contributes  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  affection, 
esteem,  and  reverence  towards  the  Government.  This 
great  cement  of  society,  which  will  diffuse  itself  through 
the  channels  of  the  particular  Government,  independent  of 
all  other  causes  of  influence,  would  insure  them  so  decid- 
ed an  empire  over  their  respective  citizens,  as  to  render 
them,  at  all  times,  a  complete  counterpoise,  and  not  un. 
frequently  dangerous  rivals  to  the  power  of  the  Union.'* 

Extract  from  the  Federalist,  p.  116. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  *'  It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom 
in  our  political  system,  that  the  State  Governments  will» 
in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford  complete  securi^ 
against  invasions  of  the  pubfic  liberty  iiy  the  national  au- 
thority. Projects  of  usurpation  cannot  be  marked  under 
pretences  so  fikely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  select  bo- 
dies of  men,  as  of  the  people  at  1ju|^.  The  Legislaturea 
will  have  better  means  of  information;  they  can  discover 
the  danger  at  a  distance;  and,  possessing  all  the  organs  of 
civil  power  ^and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  can  at 
once  adopt  a  regular  plan  of  opposition,  in  which  they 
can  combine  all  the  resources  of  the  community.  They 
can  readily  communicate  ^with  each  other  in  different 
States,  and  unite  their  common  forces  for  the  protectioa 
of  their  common  liberty." 

D. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  sfseth  in  the  Pemuyhania 

convention. 

"  But  in  the  constitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  appear  dispensing  a  part  of  their  original  power  in 
what  manner  and  what  proportion  they  think  fit.    They 
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never  part  with  the  whole,  and  they  retain  the  right  of 
recalling  what  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they 
possess,  as  I  hare  already  mentioned,  the  fee-simple  of 
authority,  why  should  they  have  f recourse  ^to  the  minute 
and  subordinate  remedies,  which  can  be  'necessary  on- 
ly to  those  who  pass  the  fee,  and  reserve  only  a  rent- 
charge?" 

<*It  has  been  mentioned,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  position,  that  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution will  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  annihilation  of 
all  the  State  Governments.  If  this  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  objection  would. operate  in  my  mina  with 
exceeding  great  force.  But,  sir,  I  think  the  inference  is 
rather  unnatural,  that  a  Government  will  produce  the  an- 
nihiUtion  of  others,  upon  the  very  existence  of  which  its 
own  existence  depends." 

''  Does  it  appear,  then,  that  provision  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  State  Governments  was  neglected  in  framing 
this  constitution.^  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  favorite  ob- 
ject in  the  convention  to  secure  them. 

«  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  chosen  by 
electors  appointed  in  the  different  States,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  shall  direct.  Unless  there  be  Legisla- 
tures to  appoint  electors,  the  President  catmot  be  chosen: 
the  idea,  therefore,  of  the  existing  Government  of  the 
States  is  presupposed  in  the  very  mode  of  constituting  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  General 
Government.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the 
judicial  department.  The  judges  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  ax^ointed  by  him,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  shows  that  the  judges  cannot 
exist  without  the  President  and  Senate.  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  President  and  Senate  cannot  exist  without 
the  existence  of  the  State  Legislatures;  Have  I  misstated 
any  thing?  Is  not  the  evidence  indisputable  that  the  State 
Governments  will  be  pressed,  or  tnat  the  General  Gov- 
ernment must  tumble  amidst  their  ruins?  It  b  true,  indeed, 
sir,  although  it  'presupposes  the  existence  of  the  State 
Governments,  yet  this  constitution  does  not  suppose  them 
to  be  the  sole  power  to  be  respected." 

"  I  hope  these  observations  on  the  nature  and  forma- 
tion of  this  system  are  seen  in  their  full  force;  many  of 
them  were  so  seen  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  late  conven- 
tion, hfiet  all  this,  could  it  have  been  expected  tliat 
assertions,  such  as  have  been  hazarded  on  this  floor,  would 
have  been  made,  *  that  it  was  the  business  of  their  delib- 
erations to  destroy  the  State  Governments;  that  they  em- 
ployed four  months  to  accomplish  this  object;  and  ttiat 
such  was  their  intention  ?'  That  honorable  gentleman  may 
be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  their  intentions  than  them- 
selves. I  know  my  own,  and,  as  to  those  of  other  mem- 
bers, I  believe  that  they  have  been  very  improperly  and 
unwarrantably  represented.  Intended  to  destroy !  Where 
did  he  obtain  his  mformation?  Let  the  tree  be  judged  by 
its  fruit." 

"  I  will  ask  now,  is  the  inference  fairly  drawn  that  tlie 
General  Government  was  intended  to  swallow  up  the 
State  Governments?  Or  was  it  calculated  to  answer  such 
end?  Or  do  its  framers  deserve  such  censure  from  hon- 
orable {^ntlemen?  We  find,  on  examining  this  para- 
graph, that  it  contains  nothing  more  than  the  maxims  of 
self-preservation,  so  abundantly  secured  bv  this  constitu- 
tion to  the  individual  States.  Several  other  objections 
have  been  mentioned;  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  them,  though  I  may  hereafter  take  notice  of 
such  as  have  any  show  of  weight;  but  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  oflTei:,  at  this  time,  the  dbservations  I  have  made, 
because  I  consider  this  as  aii  important  subject,  and  think 
the  objection  would  be  a  strong  one  if  it  was  well 
founded." 

«  When  I  made  the  observation,  that  some  politicians 
would  say  the  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  our  State  con- 
stitutions, I  did  not  suspect  that  the  honorable  gentleman 


from  Westmoreland  [Mr.  FiirDi.T]  was  included  in  that 
description;  but  I  find  myself  disappointed:  for  I  tma^n- 
ed  his  opposition  would  arise  from  another  con^deration. 
His  position  is,  that  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the 
States  as  Governments;  and  mine  is,  that  it  resides  in  the 
people,  as  the  foundation  of  government;  that  the  people 
nave  not,  that  the  p^ple  meant  not,  and  that  the  people 
ought  not,  to  part  with  it  to  any  Gpvernment  whatsoever. 
In  their  hands  it  remains  secure;  they  can  delegate  it  m  such 

firoportions,  to  such  bodies,  on  such  terms,  and  under  such 
imitations,  as  they  think  proper.  I  agree  with  the  mem- 
bers in  oppMition,  that  there  cannot  be  two  sovereign 
powers  on  the  same  subject." 
-  <*  I  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  forming 
one  great  communitv;  and  I  consider  the  people  of  the 
different  States  as  forming  communities  again  on  a  lesser 
scale.  From  this  great  division  of  the  people  intp,d.ialiiict 
communities,  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  different  pro- 
portions  of  legislative  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernments, according  to  the  nature,  number,  and  magni- 
tude of  their  objects."  , 

E. 

Extract  from  the  Federalist,  p.  99. 

Mr.  Madison:  "  The  State  Governments  may  be  regard' 
ed  as  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; whilst  the  latter  is  nowise  essential  to  the  ope- 
ration or  organization  of  the  former.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  Legislatures,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  elected  at  all;  they  must»  in  all 
cases,  have  a  g^eat  share  in  his  appointment;  and  will, 
perhaps,  in  most  cases,  of  themselves  determine  it.  The 
Senate  will  be  elected  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  Even  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  drawn  immediately*  from  the  people,  will  be  cho- 
sen ver^  much  under  the  influehce  of  tliat  class  of  'men, 
whose  influence  over  the  people  obtains  (or  themselves 
an  election  into  the  State  Legislatures.  Thus  each  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  will  owe  its 
existence,  more  or  less,  to  the  favor  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  must  consequently  feel  a  dependence,  which  is 
much  more  likely  to  beget  a  disposition  too  obsequious 
than  too  overbearing  toward^  them." ' 

Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Ilenry,  in  the  Virginia  etmveniion. 

*'  But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature,  joined  to 
the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give  it  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy all  subordinate  authority;  that  its  increasing  influence 
will  speedily  enable  it  to  absorb  the  State  Governments.  I 
cannot  think  this  will  be  the  case.  If  the  General  Gov- 
ernment were  wholly  independent  of  the  Governments  of 
the  particular  States,  then,  indeed,  usurpation  might  be 
expected  to  the  fullest  extent:  but,  sir,  on  whom  does  this 
General  Government  depend  ?  It  derives  its  authority  from 
these  Governments,  and  from  the  same  sources  from  which 
their  authority  is  derived.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  taken  from  the  same  men  from  whom 
those  of  the  State  Legislatures  are  taken.  If  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  federal  representatives  will  be 
chosen;  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  general  will  never 
destroy  the  individual  Governments.  ' 

F. 

Extracts  from  the  Presidents  message  of  the  l&th  January. 

"  If  these  measures  cannot  be  defeated  and  overcome 
by  the  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  the  constitution  must  be  considered  as  in- 
competent to  its  defence;  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  at 
an  end;  and  the  rights  and  libeKies  of  the  citizens  can 
no  longer  receive  protection  from  the  Government  of  the 
Union." 

"The  right  of  a  people  of  a  single  State  to  absulve 
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themselTes  at  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  States, 
from  their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged." 

*  "  Nothing  less  than  causes  wluch  wouUi  justify  revolu*- 
tionary  remedy  can  absolve  the  people  from  this  obligation; 
and  for  nothing  less  can  the  Government  permit  it  to  be 
done^  without  a  violation  of  its  own  obligations,  by  which, 
under  the  compact,  it  is  bound  to  the  oSier  States,  and  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

**  Upon  the  power  of  Confess,  the  veto  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  authority  of  the  Judiciary,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  con- 
stilutidn,  ahd'thelawsof  the  United  States  raAde  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  are  the  obvious  checks;  and  the  souna  ac- 
tion of  public  opinion,  with  the  ultimate  power  of  amend- 
ment, are  the  salutary  and  only  limitations  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  the  whole." 

*'The  law  of  a  State  cannot  authorize  the  commission 
of  a:  crime  against  the  United  States,  or  any  other  act  which, 
according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  Union*  woiild  be 
otherwise  unlawful.  And  it  b  equally  clear  that,  if  there 
be  any  case  in  wliich  a  State,  as  such,  is  affected  by  the 
law,  beyond  the  scope  of  judicial  power,  the  remedy  con- 
sists in  appeals  to  the  people  either  to  effect  a  change  in 
the'  representation,  or  to  procure  relief  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution.  But  the  measures  of  the  Government 
are  to  be  recognised  as  valid,  and,  consequently,  supreme, 
until  these  remedies  shall  have  been'  effectually  tried^  and 
every  attempt  to  subvert  these  measures,  or  to  render  the 
Um%  subordmate'to  iState  Authority,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
sort to  constitutional  redress,  is  worse  than  ev^ve." 

WxnlllSSDAT,    FSBBUABT   20.    ' 

SHEATHING  COPPER. 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  to  postpone  the  previous  orders. 
For  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
amencf  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

This  act  has  reference  to  the  duty  on  sheathing  copper. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said  he  would  inquire,  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maryland,  whether  he  intended  this  duty 
for  revenue  or  for  protection?  ile had  stated  that  it  was 
a  mere  revenue  dutv,'but  his  arguroei^^  wa^.that  several 
manu&ciories  would  be  broken  up  without  this  protec- 
tion. If  it  is  for  revenue  only^  we  .do,  not  need, it;  but  if 
for  protection,  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  dis- 
criminating duties,  giving  incidental  protection, to  manu- 
factures. ,       . 

Mr.  SMITH  sUted,  that  Che  English  had  taken  mea- 
sures  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty,  and  the,  bill  be- 
came necessary  to  counteract  them. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  said,  the  bill  was  a  bill  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
tliird  time. 

REVENUE  COLLECTION  BILL. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

The  question  being  on  the  passage  of  thejbill, 

Mn  PpiNDEXTER  resumed  and  concluded  .bis  re- 
marks in  oppowtion  t9  the  bill,  (as  gpven  above.) 

The  Senate  .theh  took  a  recess.  Having  neasfembled 
at  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  rose.  He  said  that,  in  the  shortest  time 
practicable,  h^  would  endeavor  to  discharge  that  duty 
which'  bad  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  to  close  this  debate  on  their  part,  and 
rescue,  if  he  could,  this  bill,  its  wthprs,  and  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  by  whu^h  this  measure  had 
been  recommended,  from  that  uhmerited  and  unmeasured 
injustice*  which  hsid  been  mflicted  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion* 


I  am,  said  Mr.  G.,  no  advocate  for  despotism,  civil  war. 
or  blood;  on  the.  contrary,  it  is  because  I  abhOr  and  dread 
these  things,  and  love  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  safety 
of  my  country,  that  I -support  the  bill  upon  your  table. 
I  am  an  advocate  for  the  empire  of  the  laws.    While  they 
govern,!  know  that  American  liberty  is  safe;  when  they  fail 
of  their  effect,  or  in  their  execution,  then  follbw  knarchy* 
civil  strife,  and  bloodshed,  with  despotism  in  their  train. 
Gentlemen  who  have  argued  against  and  condemned 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  have  evaded  the  true  question 
involved  in  this  discussion;  but  they  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  escape  from  it.    It  is  not  whether  the  tariff*  laws 
are  unjust  and  oppressive.     If  that  were  the  subject  in 
controversy,  I  would  unite  my  voice  with  theirs,  in  their 
denunciations  ag^nst  them.    Nor  is  the  question  whether 
civil  war  be  not  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  can 
befal  this,  or  any  other  nation.     This,  none  of  the  friends 
of  this  bill  woukl  controverts '  The  truo  question  before 
the  Senate  is,  shall  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  per- 
mitted to  put  down  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Union,  pre- 
vent their  execution  within  her  limits,  and  -  no  effort  be 
made  by  this  Government  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  to  counteract  the  measures  adopted  by  that 
State  to  defeat  and  evade  them.^    This  is  the  true  ques- 
tion, and  to  it  shall  my  argument  be  mainly  directed . 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deliver  any  metaphysical  disserta- 
tion on  the  science  of  government,  but  will  present  a 
plain,  practical  view  of  the  subject;  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  promise  to  prove,  tliat,  unless  this  bill,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  shall  pass,  this  whole  Government  is  un- 
strung; that  all  its  vigor  and  enemr  are  gone;  and  that  a 
bare  majority  of  the  people  ot  one  State  oat  of  the 
twenty-four  will  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  more 
daring  enterprise  than  was  ever  undertaken  in  ancient 
or  modem,  .times,   under  similar  circumstances.      Sir, 
there  is  a  boldness  in  this  undertaking  which  commands 
the  admiration  of  those  whose  judgments  condemn  it. 
If  it  he  th.e  will  of  the  Senate  that  success  shall  attend 
the  efforts  of  that  State  in  rendering  the  laws  ineffectual, 
be  it  so.    I  shall  acquit  myself  of  alLresponsibility  for  the 
consequences,  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  it.    Whether 
this  biU  proposes  extravagant  legislation,  or  not,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  measures  adopted  and  pursued  by  that 
State,  and  which  .are  intendea  to  "be  counteracted.    If 
their,  measures  be  strong,  those  adopted  here  to  meet 
them  must  be  of  the  same  character,  or  they  will  be  un- 
availing. .  . 

Let  us  now.  see  what  South  Carolina  has  done,  that  we 
may  judge  what  is  proper  on  our*  part .  By  her  ordinance 
it  is  declared  that  the  tariff*  acts  of  1828  and  1833  are  null, 
void,  and  of  no  efi*ect;  and  all  promises,  contracts,  and  obli- 
gations, .entered  into  to  secure. the  payment  of  duties, 
utterly  vo'id.  This  embraces  bonds  given  before,  as  well 
as  those  given  after,  the  adopticm  of  the  ordinance.  Bonds 
for  duties  heretofore  given  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
necessary  to  discharge  the  public  aebt,  and  other  de- 
mands.upon  the  Government,  are  all  included.  This  b  a 
dfa*ect  infraction  of  that. provision  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion which  forbids  any  State,  .to  pass  a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  ordinance  also  forbicls  the 
enforcement  of.  the  tariflf  laws,  either  by  the  State  or 
fedenj  authorities,  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina. 
It  further  directs  the  Legislature  to  paM  all  laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  ordinance  into  eff*ect. 

Had  nothing  more  been  done,  no  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  would  have  been  required.  The  Judi- 
ciary of  the  SUte,  and  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
been  left  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  the  effect  of  the  acts  of 
Congress,  and  of  this  fundamental  law  of  South  Carolina, 
as  her  Senators  choose  to  denominate  the  ordinance.  So 
soon  as  it  was  pdopt^,.thetLegislature  of  that  State  was  in 
session,  and  the  actapassed  of  which  I  will  now  speak,  and 
against  the  efiecta  of  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  provide. 
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The  first  is  the  replevin  act.  This  is  a  law  of  force; 
its  certain  effect  is  to  produce  collision  by  arms,  betweeiv 
the  federal  and  State  authorities,  unless  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  wholly  disregard  their  duty,  and 
submit  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  This  act  au- 
thorizes the  owner  or  consignee,  when  the  goods  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  collector,  and  before  the  duties  are  paid 
or  secured,  to  sue  out  the  writ  of  replevin,  ••  and  the 
whole  proceedings  upon  it  shall  be  as  in  other  cases 
of  replevin,  according  to  the  laws  and  usagea  of  the 
SUte,"  8cc. 

Whoever  penned  this  act  was  well  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  ancient  law  upon  this  subject;  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  writ,  force  can  be  employed;  the  officer 
can  call  out  the  posse  eomiiatus;  armed  men  can  be  called 
in  to  aid  in  its  execution;  doors  may  be  broken  open; 
fortresses  and  strong  fortified  places  may  be  reduced  and 
demolished  to  their  very  foundations.  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  the  common  laws  and  ancient  statutes  upon  this 
subject  have  been  changed  by  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  that  they  are  not  in  force  in  that  SUte.  It  is 
therefore  material  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true 
character  of  this  proceeding,  bv  fwrit  of  replevin,  that 
we  ascertain,  bjr  writ,  what  kind  of  force  can  be  employ- 
ed in  its  execution.  To  show  this,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  the  law  of  distress  and  replevin,  by  Lord  Baron 
Gilbert,  pages  78  and  79.  It  b  as  follows:  «« If  the  dis- 
tress be  drawn  into  a  house,  castle,  or  other  stronghold, 
the  sheriff  or  his  batliflT,  after  demand  made  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  distress,  may  break  open  the  house  or 
castle  to  replevy  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  common 
law;  for,  though  a  man's  house  is  privileged  by  common 
law  for  himself,  his  fiimily,  and  his  own  goods,  so  that  the 
sheriflT  canilot  break  it  open  to  attach  any  of  them  at  the 
suit  of  a  private  person,  yet  a  man's  house  could  not  pri- 
vilege or  protect  the  goods  of  another  person,  unjustly 
taken,  so  as  to  prevent  the  officer  to  make  replevirt,  be- 
cause the  privilege  and  security  of  a  man's  house  could 
protect  his  own  goods.  This  practice,  however,  of  driv- 
ing distresses  into  strongholds,  was  so  frequent  in  the 
barons'  wars,  and  the  poorer  sort  suffered  so  much  from 
the  men  of  power,  that  the  statute  of  West,  1,  c.  17,  ex- 
pressly gives  this  pow^  to  the  sheriff  or  his  officer  to 
break  the  house,  to  make  delivery  of  the  cattle,  whether 
the  replevin  be  by  plaint  or  writ:  this,  as  is  said,  must  be 
after  demand  made,  and  notice  given  to  the  lord  to  suffer 
them  to  be  replevied.  And  to  deter  the  person  distraining 
from  refusing  or  neglecting  to  deliver  the  distress,  the 
statute  further  directs  that  the  castle  or  stronghold  shall 
be  razed  and  thrown  down."  Suppose  a  vessel  arrives 
at  Charleston  with  a  cargo  subject  to  duties,and  the  collec- 
tor, in  discharge  of  his  duty,  takes  possession  of  the 
goods,  to  secure  the  duties;  a  writ  of  replevin  is  issued  out, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  shenfi;  he  demands  the 
^ods  of  the  collector,  who  refuses  to  surrender  them;  a 
single  blast  of  the  bugle  can  bring  the  two  thousand  city 
guards  who  have  been  raised  under  another  act  passed  by 
the  Lendature  of  South  Carolina,  to  carry  the  ordinance 
into  elrecl;  the  custom-house  is  broken  open,  and  the 
goods  removed  uner  this  f  orcible  prcTceeding,  provided 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  your  collector  has  no 
means  of  preventing  this,  and  the  property  is  wrested 
from  him,  although  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require 
him  to  retain  the  possession  until  the  payment  of  the  du^ 
ties  is  secured.  According  to  the  views  of  those  who 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill,  all  this  is  peaceful,  al- 
thougli  force  be  used  by  the  officers  of  the  State;  but  the 
moment  the  friends  of  the  bill  say  this  proceeding  is 
wrong,  and  this  force  thus  improperly  employed  should 
be  resisted  in  preservation  ot  the  laws,  gentlemen  ex- 
claim, you  are  making  war !  If  the  State  provides  a  mea- 
sure of  force  to  put  dpwn  the  laws,  are  we  making  war 
if  we  provide  similar  means  to  defend  and  sustain  tnem? 


If  no  force  be  used  against  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  none  will  or  can  be  employed  to 
enforce  them  under  this  bill.  The  force  contemplated  is 
strictly  defensive,  never  to  be  used  except  to  repel  force 
actually  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  tlie  Union; 
Should  the  collector  succeed  in  securing  the  goods,  and 
preventing  the  sherifl*  from  getting  possession  of  them,  a 
capias  in  withernam  is  directc'd  to  be  issued,  b^  which 
double  the  amount  of  the  collector's  property  is  taken; 
and  the  same  forcible  means  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  this  writ.  Further,  should  the  marshal  or  col- 
lector obtain  possession  of  the  goods  in  either  case,  under 
an  order  or  process  from  the  federal  courts,  they  are  to 
be  recaptured  by  the  use  and  application  of  the  like 
force  as  is  proviaed  for  the  execution  of  the  writs  of  re- 
plevin and  capias  in  withernam. 

In  all  these  preliminary  steps,  force,  armed  force,  is  au- 
thorized by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  possesnon  of  the  property  m  the 
State  officer,  in  order  that  the  State  courts  alone  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  matters  in  controversy.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  parties  are  to  go  into  tlie  State  courts 
of  South  Carolina,  to  litiK^le  their  rights.  The  very  act 
of  resorting  to  a  court  of  justice  ordinarily  conveys  to 
the  mind  the  idea  that  a  fair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced 
hearing  is  to  take  place;  that  the  cause  is  first  to  be  heard, 
then  decided;  not  decided,  and  then  heard;  that  the  Uw 
and  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  fully  examined,  a  judg- 
ment formed,  and  then  pronounced.  But  when  one  of 
these  cases  comes  on  fcr  trial,  the  judge  has  been  sworn 
specially  to  decide  the  great  point  in  the  cause  against 
one  of  the  parties;  every  Juror  is  sworn  in  like  manner. 
These  are  revolutionary  tribunals,  not  courts  of  justice; 
and  the  very  men  who  are  complaining  of  injustice  and 
oppression  are  practising  them  with  a  higher  hand  than 
has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  country  which  boasted  of 
free  and  republican  institutions.  Men  who  have  been 
ornaments  to  the  bench  of  justice  in  South  Carolina,  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  men  who  have  conducted  with  skill 
and  ability  our  foreign  diplomatic  intercourse,  are  dis- 
franchised by  this  tyrannical  ordinance;  and  such  men  as 
Cheves,  Smith,  Iluger,  Middlcton,  and  Poinsett,  are  dis- 
qualified to  serve  their  State  even  as  common  jurors. 
Sir,  call  you  this  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  e^ual 
rights?  A  case  is  decided  against  the  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  prays  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  This,  by  the  law  of  Souih  Carolina,  is  declared  to 
be  a  contempt  of  the  honorable  court  of  that  State,  and 
your  officer  is  fined  and  imprisoned  for  asking  for  a  con- 
stitutional and  legal  ri^t;  well,  he  gets  out  of  prison  after 
the  expiration  of  tiie  time  for  which  he  has  been  sentenc- 
ed, and  applies  to  the  clerk  of  the  State  court  for  a  copy 
of  the  record,  to  enable  him  to  sue  his  writ  of  error;  the 
law  of  South  Carolina  denounces  fine  and  imprisonment 
against  the  clerk  if  he  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record. 
According  to  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  errors  which  have  1>een  committed  by  the 
State  courts,  but  is  denied  the  privilege  of  knowing  him- 
self, and  exposing  to  the  view  of  his  country,  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  have  been  practised  upon  him.  I 
certainly  did  not  speak  too  strongly  when  I  said,  a  few 
days  since,  that  South  Carolina  had  legislated  the  General 
Government  out  of  that  State. 

The  question  now  fairly  presents  itself:  shall  nothing 
be  done  to  reinstate  the  laws,  and  give  them  effect  in  tliat 
State?  Those  who  are  willing  tliat  the  whole  revenue 
system  shall  cease,  and  cease  in  this  way,  may  well  object 
to  the  adoption  of  this  or  any  other  efficient  measure  upon 
this  subject.  I  tmst,  however,  there  are  but  few  who 
are  willing  to  see  this  state  of  things,  and  therefore  it  is 
material  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  committee,  to 
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meet  and  counteract  this  new  and  unprecedented  legisla- 
tion of  a  State,  should  be  fairly  examined  and.understood{ 
for  we — ^I  mean  the  Judiciary  Committee — will  be  satisfied 
with  the  smallest  modicum  of  federal  power  which  shall 
secure  a  certain  execution  of  the  laws.  The  bill  proposes 
neither  to  declare  nor  make  war  upon  South  Carolina; 
its  provisions  are  essentially  pacific,  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  prevent,  not  to  produce  violence.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  laid  the  whole  subject  before 
Congress,  and  asks  us  to  devise  a  remedy  by  which  the 
evils  threatened  by  that  State  may  be  avoided,  and  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  authorizing  him  to  remove  the 
custom-houses  to  places  of  safety,  in  the  event  that  it 
should  be  found  that  the  laws  would  be  obstructed  by  the 
employment  of  adverse  force,  which  would  render  their 
execution  impracticable.  The  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  this  recommendation  of  the  President  was  prudent, 
discreet,  and  well  becoming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
nation.  This,  surely,  is  not  making  war;  this  is  not  ex- 
ercising any  harshness  towards  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
Lna;  it  is  getting  out  of  the  way,  it  is  stepping  aside  lihtil 
the  fury  of  the  times  shall  pass  by.  If  the  custom-bouse 
remains  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  or  Georgetown,  either 
the  officers  of  the  General  Government  cannot  be  pro- 
tected, or  violence  will  ensue.  This  is  surrendering  the 
whole  of  the  main  land  to  the  authorities  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  transacting  the  business  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment upon  the  islands  or  upon  the  ocean.  Is  this  making 
war'  So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  most  pacific  course  that 
could  be  presented;  it  is  retreating  from  threatened  vio- 
lence; and  this  is  done  upon  the  recommendation  of  him 
who  never  retreated  to  secure  his  own  personal  safetv. 

Should  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be  adopted,  no  force 
can  be  used  under  it^  unless  the  State  officers  shall  at- 
tempt by  force  to  take  the  goods  from  the  collector  at 
the  place  to  which  the  custom-house  may  be  removed; 
and  if  such  attempt  shall  be  made  at  Castle  Pinckney,  to 
which  place  it  is  understood  the  President  removed  the 
custom-house  prior  to  the  1st  February,  under  the  au- 
thority of  existing  laws,  or  any  other  place  to  which  the 
custom-houses  may  be  removed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  this  bill,  is  there  a  Senator  here  who 
would  say  the  goods  should  be  surrendered  without  re- 
natance?  I  should  have  hoped  and  believed  that  none 
such  could  be  found,  had  I  not  heard  this  discussion.  I 
know  that  some  men  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  provision  is 
yielding  too  much  to  the  hostile  appearances  and  threats 
of  South  Carolina.  This  would  be  so,  were  she  a  foreign 
nation;  but,  in  a  controversy  with  a  portion  of  the  same 
political  family,  the  stronger  may  well  yield  something  to 
the  weaker;  there  is  true  magnanimity  in  strength  yield- 
ing to  weakness,  rather  than  proceed  to  violence;  nor 
can  tliis  idea  be  carried  too  far,  unless  an  absolute  sur- 
render of  the  rights  of  the  stronger  party  shall  be  requir- 
ed. In  the  case  now  existing,  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
South  Carolina  as  much  bravery  and  chlvidry  of  spirit  as 
her  proudest  sons  can  claim;  and  still  it  is  madness,  per- 
fect madness,  to  tliink  of  making  war  with  the  United 
States.  Her  physical  strength  does  not  amount,  numeri- 
cally, to  one  twenty.fourth  part  of  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  strength,  comparatively  small  as  it  is,  is 
nearly  equally  divided  between  parties  at  hproe;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  is  rendered  much  weaker  by  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  population. 

I  have  shown  the  only  case  in  which  force  can  be  ap- 
plied under  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  Let  us  now 
examine  in  what  cases  it  can  be  used  under  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  is  the  only  remaining  one  which 
contemplates  the  employment  of  military  force.  The 
provision  is,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  officially  informed,  by  a  circuit  or  district 
judge,  that  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  by  reason  of  the 
employment  of  an  armed  or  military  force,  or  other  means 


too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  marshal  with  the  ordi- 
nary means  in  his  power,  the  President  shall  then  issue 
his  proclamation;  and,  in  case  it  shall  be  ineffisctual,  he 
may  use  force  to  execute  the  laws.  It  wUl  be  remarked, 
that  the  only  case  in  which  fbrce  is  authorized  by  this 
section  presupposes  an  opposition  by  an  armed  force,  or 
of  other  means  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  civil 
powers  of  the  United  States.  The  authority  conferred 
by  this  section  is  confined  strictly  to  repelling  force  by 
force,  in  tlie  execution  of  the  Uwsr  The  idea  of  employ- 
ing military  force,  as  contemplated  by  this  bill,  is  not 
new.  The  necesnty  of  its  occasional  employment  was 
felt  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution;  it  was  known  to 
them  that  the  stability  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment might  depend  upon  it.  Power  was,  therefore, 
given  bjr  the  constitution  to  Congress,  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  to  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;  nor  has  Congress  per- 
mitted the  power  thus  conferred  by  the  constitution  to 
remain  dormant.  It  has  frequently  exercised  it,  when 
circumstances  have  occurred  which  demanded  it.  The 
act  of  1795,  which  is  the  standing  law  of  the  countr}',  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the 
country  as  amply  as  he  can  do  it  under  the  provbions  of 
this  bill.  Still  it  was  proper  that  he  should  consult  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  States,  when  a 
case  novel  in  its  appearance,  new  and  imposing  in  some 
of  its  characteristic  features,  presented  itself.  It  will  be 
recollected  that,  in  1807,  tlie  famous  embargo  law  passed, 
which  operated  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land  States;  it  gave  universal  discontent  in  that  quarter; 
it  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void  in  town  meet- 
ings and  legislative  assemblies;  resistance  to  it  was  threat- 
ened; and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Eastern  States,  or 
some  of^them  at  least,  would  interpose  their  authority  to 
prevent^  its  execution.  To  meet  and  bounteract  these 
meditated  infractions  of  the  embargo  laws,  Mr.  Jefferson* 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  passed,  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce 
and  make  more.  efiTectual  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  several  acts  supplementary  thereto."  This 
act  was  approved  on  the  9th  January,  1809;  the  eleventh 
section  is  as  follows: 

''Sectiok  11.  And  he  U  further  enaded.  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  pur- 

{>ose,  to  employ  such  part  ofthe  land  or  naval  forces,  ormi- 
itia  ofthe  United  States  orof  theTerritories  thereof,  as  may 
be  judged  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  and  other  acts  respecting  the  embargo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  illegal  departure  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  of  detaining,  taking  possession  of,  and  keeping 
In  custody,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  taking  into  custody 
and  guarding  any  specie  or  articles  of  domestic  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  and  suppressing  any  armed  or  riotous  assem- 
bly of  persons  resisting  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
exercise  of  tiieir  duties,  or  in  ^any  manner  opposing  the 
execution  of  the  laws  laying  *an  embargo,  or  otherwise 
violating,  or  assisting  and  abetting  violations  ofthe  same.'' 
This  act  of  Congress  of  which  I  have  read  a  part,  passed 
in  what  the  Soutliem  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  the 
best  days  of  the  republic;  and  it  was  passed,  too,  by  a 
unanimous  Southern  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  that  great  republican  statesman, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  justly  been  styled  the  apostle  of 
civil  liberty.  The  Judiciary  Committee  have  copied  and 
Inserted  In  their  bill  these  military  provisions  which  I  have 
read,  and  tliey  are  now  denounced  as  clothing  the  Execu- 
tive with  despotic  powers.  But,  in  1809,  the  predeces- 
sors of  these  same  gentlemen  considered  them  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  democratic  principles,  and  indispensable 
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to  save  the  republic  from  ruin.  For  my  part,  I  can  see 
no  difference,  except  that  the  act  of  1809  was  designed 
to  operate  upon  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Union,  which 
then  threatened  to  annul  and  set  aside  tlie  embargo  laws, 
and  the  bill  upon  your  table  is  intended  to  operate  upon 
South  Carolina,  which  now  threatens  to  annul  and  set 
aside  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country.  The  New  England 
representation  jn  Congress  then  opposed  the' enforcement 
of  the  embargoi  lawsf  South  Carolina  assisted  to  enforce 
them;  Carolina  now  opposes  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senators  fh)m  New 
En^nd  are  aiding  us  to  enforce  their  execution.  At  that 
period,  no  voice  from  the  South  was  heard  denouncing 
the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  laws  as  tyrannical  and 
despotic;  but  now,  when  the  same  measure  is  dealt  out 
to  them  which  they  dealt  out  to  others  under  the  same 
circumstances,  they  apply  the  epithets  of  Boston  port  bill. 
Botany  Bay  bill,  war  bill,  and  other  appellations  of  a  like 
kind.  Gentlemen  seem  to  forget  that  our  citizens  are. a 
reading  and  intelligent  people,  «nd  will  not  be  knisled  by 
sounds;  that  they  will  look  mto  this  bill,  and  will  examine 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

I  win  now  proceed  to  another  subject,  which*  is  closely 
connected  with  the  bill  imder  consideration;  T  mean  the 
proclamation  lately  issued  by  the  Premdent  <Jf  the  United 
States.  ,  To  that  instrument  (^at  injustice  has  been  done 
in  this*  debate.  The  President  sets  out  with  the  view  to 
establish  two  great  conclusions:  first,  that  the  State  of 
South  CarpUna  has  no  right  to  annul  the  revenue  laws; 
second,  that  no  State  has  a  constitutional  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Is  he  Wrong  in  eithef.^  Except  the 
South  Carolina  Senators,  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  uttered  such  denunciations  against  it  have  ventured 
to  make  an  aif^ument  to  provte  that  the  President  has  erred 
in  his  conclusions,  althou^  they  take  great  exception  to 
the-  arguments  «nd  reasonmg  by  which  he  arrives  at  theip . 
if  his  friends  concur  in  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
proclamation,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  matter  of  seridus 
complaint  that  he  has  not  argued  prepisely^in  the  same 
way  that  they  ni^t  have  done.  Time  will  not  permit 
roe  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained or  advanced  in  that  paper;  but  justice  requires  that 
I  should  make  this  remark,  that  If  that  instrument  be 
construed  as  in  all  ftimess  it  should  be,  and  the  expres- 
sions used  be  applied  to  the  subject-matter  upon  which 
the  President  is  speaking  or  writing,  none  of  these  ultra 
federal  doctrines  would  be  found  in  it  tif  which  gentle- 
men complain.  The  proclamation,  however,  is  before 
the  public,  and  justice  has  been  and  will  be  done  to  it  by 
that  tribunal,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  this  body. 

I  win,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  Senate  my  oitrn 
views  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  consider  it  the  work  oi^  production  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  acting  as  separate  and  distinct 
communities,  and  not  the  production  of  either  the  State 
Governments,  or  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States^ 
acting  en  tnasae,  or  as  a  nation.  The  latter  idea,  if  adopt- 
ed and  acted  upon^  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  Govern- 
ment, prostrate  the  States  and  make  this  a  Government 
of  unlimited  powersv 

The  correctness  of  the  idiea  that  the  constitution  shall 
be  considered  and  treated  as  having  been  formed  b^  the. 
people  in  the  different  'States^  acting  sepkrately  and  dis- 
tinctly, is  proved  by  the  following-considerations. 

In  its  formation,  each  SUtc,  tipon  every  article  in  it, 
and  upon  every  question  which  arose  in  the  convention, 
had  one  vote.  The  voice  of  Delaware  was  as  strong  as 
that  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Yofki  orrMaseachu- 
setts;..it  was  ratified  by  each  State  for  itself,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  no  State  were  bound  by  it  until  they  had  ratified  it 
for  themselves.  When  amendments  of  the  constitution 
are  proposed  by  Congress,  they  are  to  be  adopted  not  by 
the  nuiQher  of.  people  who  may  be  in  favor  of  them,  but 


by  the  number  of  States.  So,  in  calling  a  convention  to 
amend  it,  it  depends  on- the  number  of  States  that  concur 
in  making  the  call,  and  not  on  the  number  of  people  who 
demand  it.  [When  a  n^w  convention  shall  meet  ta  amend 
the  constitution,  that  body  will  vote  ^y  States,  without 
regard  ta ,  the  difference  of  population  in  the  req>ective 
States.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  much  more  importance 
to  settle  what  the  constitution  is,  than  how  or  by  whona  it 
was  formed,  or  is  to  be  amended.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
binding  on  all  the  States  and  all  the  people,  having  been 
assented  to  and  ratified  by  all.  My  opmion  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  league,  nor  is  it  a  mere  compact,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing which  gentlemen  have  affixed  to  that  term  in  their 
arguments;  I  consider  it  ^  a.  frame  of  government,  and 
that  the  Government  thus  constructed  is  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  State  Governments.  .The  States  were  origin- 
ally sovereign  and  independent,  in  every  respect,,  .The 
articles  of  confederatioa  were  on(y  binding^  upon  them  as 
sovereign  States;  no  means  of  coercion  existed  in  the  old 
Congress,  either  against  the  States  or  their  citizens.  Con- 
g^ss  .had  no  power  to  enforce  its  enactments  upon  the 
States,  nor  could  it  operate  directly  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  States.  A  fiulure  on  the  part  ct  a  State  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  made  by  Congress  had  no  remedy 
except  that  which  exists  among  sovereign  States — a  resort 
to  force.  It  was  discovered,  from  every  day's  experience, 
that  this  weak  and  inefficient  confederacy  would  pot  an- 
swer the  great  objects  desired  and  anxiously  wished  for 
by  every  enliehtened  patriot  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
change,  and  the  call  ot  ttie  convention  of  1787.  Did  that 
wise  body  of  men,i>rought  together  on  account  of  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  their  Government,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  them,  make  an  instrument  still  weaker 
or  QDore  inefficient?  This  cannot  be  believed,  unless  we 
find  it  in  the  instrument  itself.  No,  sir;  they  formed  a 
Government  capable  of  self-preservations*  apd  bestowed 
upon  it  powers  sufficient  to  sustain  itself  and  perform  all 
its  constitutional  duties  and  function;,  without  relying  on 
the  States,  llie  evil  which  was  felt  under  the  confedera- 
tion was,  that  the  State  Governments  had  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  movements  pf  the  General  Government  depended 
upon  the  will  and.-plisasure  of  the  different  States,  which 
could  at  any  time  defeat  the  effect  of  the  enactments  of 
Congress,  by  refu^E  to  comply  with,  tlie  requirements 
of  that  ^oi^y.  The  reliance  on  the  States,  in  practice,  had 
entirely  failed;  and  one  great  obiect,  iathe  formation  of 
the  constitution*  was  to  enable  the  General  Government 
to  pass  by , the  ^tate  Governments,  and. act  directly  upon, 
the  ^itJzena;  and  this  single,  important  circumstance 
changed  t.hat  which  was  before  a  league  or  mere  compact 
into  a  Government,  a  substantial  and  efficient  Govem- 
meht.  The  convention,  looking  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  bestowed  on  the  new  Government  which 
they  were  forming  a  power  over  such  subjects  as  in  its 
judgment  were  of  general  concern,  and  for  the  transac- 
tion or  management  of  which  the  States  separately  were 
incompetent.  The  true  view  of  our  politioal  institutions 
is  this:  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people;  and  they^  acting 
in  separate  communities,  have  created  two  Governments. 
To.  those  Yfhq  may  be.  appointed  to  administer  this 
Government,  )n  its  v^riou3  departments,  they, have  said: 
To  you  we  confide  the  gr^t  fn^d  genc^  subjects  in 
whi^h  we,  a^  ^  united  people,  arc.  interested — war  and 
peace;  foreign  intercourse  with  all  nfiiions;  coinage  of 
money,  and  regulating  its  value;  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic;  imposition  of  duties  on  import3>  &c.  On  these 
subjects  you  are  to  operate  and  act,  out  our  fiovere»;n- 
ty;  nor  are  the  State  Governments  .to  touch  or  interfere 
with  these  subjects.  To  the  State  Governments  the  peo- 
ple have  said,  in  like  manner:  Upon  all  other  sabjects, 
not  prohibited  by  ^he  State  constitutions,  you  are  to  act  as 
the  sovereign .  power.  Hence  my  conclunou  is,  that  we 
owe  a  double  allegiance->one  to  the  General  GorcnuDCut, 
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and  one  to  the  State  in  which  we  respectively  live.    We 
owe  obedience  and  allegiance  to  the  General  Government 
in  all  things  committed  to  its  charge  by  the  constitution; 
to  the  State  Governments,  in  all  other  things.  No  citizen 
will  ever  be  embarrassed,  if  the  two  Governments  will 
confine  themselves  within  their  constitutional  limits.    But 
suppose  they  so  act  as  to  render  obedience  to  both  im- 
practicable; what  then  ?   'If  the  law  passed  by  the  General 
Government  be  constitutional,  that  law  of  the  State  which 
enjoins  disobedience  to  it  is  an  encroachment  on  the  fed- 
eral power,  is  itself  an  act  of  usurpation,  and,  of  course, 
not  binding  on  the  citizen.    Take  the  case  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  existing  controversy:  can  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  with  impunity,  resist  the  existing,  tariff 
laws?    This  will,  in  my  judgment,  depend,  entirely  upon 
the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws. 
I  admit  that  disobedience  to  an  unconstitutional ,  act  is  not 
criminal,  nor  is  resistance  to  it  treason;  but  if,  Congress 
possess  the  ppwer,  under  the  constitution,  to  pass  these 
acts,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  no  power  to  release 
her  citizens  from  their  obedience  to  them;  her  whole 
proceedings,  in  judicial  language,  are  eanun  turn  jwUce, 
and  void,  and  can  afford  no  protection  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State  for  their  disobedience  and  resistance  to  these 
acts  of  Congress.    To  my  mind,  it  is  strange^that  gentle- 
men should  have  imagined  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  in- 
terpose, in  any  form  or  manner,  in  a  case  of  Uiis  kind: 
and  that  interposition  be  considered  constitutional,  and 
not  revolutionary..  The  power  of  laying  imposts  is,  by  the 
constitution,  confided  exclusively  to  Congress,  and  the 
States  are  forbidden  to  exercise  it.    I  would,  therefore, 
inquire  of  gentlemen  in  what  part  of  that  instrument  they 
find  this  authority  which  they  claim  for  the  States?    If 
they  say  that  it  is  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
my  answer  is,  that  a  right  wholly  surrendered  cannot  be 
considered  as  reserved;  and  tha^  when  the  State  is  for- 
bidden to  act  upon  any  general  subject,  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  ihtX  they  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
trolling those  to  whom  the  subject  was  intrusted.    If  gen- 
tlemen will  place  their  argument  upon  the  natural  and 
unalienable  right  of  every  people  to  resist  oppresuon, 
come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
that  right  exists,  and  was  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
American  revolution.    American  liberty  and  our  republi- 
can institutions  have  their  origin  in  it,  and  grew  out  of  its 
exercise.     In  the  latter  case,  the  people  resisting  their 
Government  do  it  at  their  peril;  and  so  it  must  be  in  the 
case  supposed  as  likely  to  occfur;  because  the-  State,  hav- 
ing no  constitutional  authority  to  act,  cannot  shield  the 
citizen  from  tlie  effects  of  his  resistance  to  the  laws;  nor 
can  the  State  absolve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. Aithougli  I  cannot  admit  that  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary is  the  final  arbiter  between  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  upon  a  question  of  disputed  power,  yet  I 
'  have  never  doubted  that  such  questions,  when  presented 
incidentally  in  the  progress  of  a  trial  between  parties  pro- 
perly before  the  court,  might  be  decided  by  the  court, 
and  the  decision  would  be  binding  upon  the  individuals 
concerned.    It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely 
competent  for  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  try  and  punish  any 
individual  who  may  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws,  pro- 
vided that  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  they  are  con- 
stitutional, and  obligatory  upon  the  citizens.  I  have  never 
felt  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed 
to  prove  their  unconstitutionality.     The  power  to  lay  im- 

1>08ts  is  conferred  on  Congress,  without  restriction  or 
imitation.  It  may  be,  and  has  been,  in  my  judgment, 
abused  in  this  instance;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  them 
unconstitutional.  There  is  a  manifest  difference  between 
the  excessive  action  of  Congress  upon  a  subject  which,  by 
the  constitution,  'is  subjected  to  its  legislation,  and  its 
action  upon  a  subject  not  placed  under  its  control  by  the 
constitution.    In  the  first  instance,  the  act  is  obligatory; 


in  the  latter,  it  possesses  no  binding  force;  it  being  a 
usurpation  of  undelegated  power.  In  regard  to  the  tariff 
laws,  Congress  had  the  right  to  exercise  its  discretion  and 
judgment.  It  has  done  so,  and  has  decided  very  impro- 
perly, as  I  believe.  Still  I  can  see  no  remedy  except 
through  the  medium  of  Congressional  enactments.  Upon 
this  whole  subject,  which  at  present  so  much  agitates  the 
country,  the  conclusions  to  which  iny  mind  has  arrived 
are — 

1st.  That  Congress  had  the  constitutional  pow^r  to  pass 
the  tariff  laws^  but  h^  exercised  that  power  injudiciously 
and|  oppressively . 

3d»  That  the  State  of  South  Carolina  possesses  no  con- 
stitutional right  or  power  to  obstruct  the  execution  of 
these  laws. 

3d.  That  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  competent'  to  decide 
whether  these  laws  are  valid  or  not,  upon  the  trial  of  any 
individual  who  may  disobey  or  resist  them;  and  that  the 
ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina  will  i^ord  the  citi- 
zen thus  tried  no  shield  or  protection  whatever* 

I  was  much  gratified  when  I  heard  an  allusion  made  to 
the  debate  on  Foot's  resolution,  as  it  furnishes  me  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  an  error,  which  exists,  not  here, 
but  elsewhere,  in  relation  ta  my  sentiments  as  delivered 
on  that  occasion*  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  discus, 
sion  which  attracted  so.  much  public  attention,  at  that 
time,  arose  between.a  Senator  irom  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
WsBSTKB,]  now  in  his  seat,  .and  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Hatxs,.]  not  now  a  member  of  this  body. 
The  former  contended,  as  I  then  understood  him,  that,  in 
all  questions  of  political  power  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  the  former  was  the. ultimate  judee 
of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers.  In  this  opinion,  I  could 
not  concur.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that,  in  contro- 
versies'for  power  between  two  parties,  if  one  of  them  is 
to  be  the  final  arbiter,  the  other  will,  in  time,  be  stripped 
of  all  its  powers;  and  believing  then,  as  I  now  do,  that  the 
States  in  convention  constituted  the  proper,  ultimate, 
constitutional  tribunal,  I  made  an  an^ment  against  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  insisted  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  a  State  possessed  the  power  to  annul  an  act  of 
Congress  which  it  deemed  unconstitutional.  From  him  I 
also  differed  in  sentiment;  and  entertaining  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  a  conven- 
tion in  the  State  was  a  safer  body  to  act  in  a  controversy 
with  the  General  Government  than  a  State  Legislature; 
and  understanding  at  the  time  that  a  convention,  accord- 
ing^ to  tlie  South  Carolina  constitution,  could  not  be  called 
without  the  concurrence  of  two^thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  which  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be  pro- 
curedf  I  reprobated  the  idea  of  the  Legislature  acting  on 
such  subjects,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  convenUen. 
This  was  done,  not  only  because  a  convention  would  be  a 
better  deliberative  body,  but  with  a  view  to  interpose  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  progp*ess  of  nullification.  And, 
ur,  I  have  been  so  unfortunate,  that  my  efforts  to  prevent 
nullification  have  brought  uppn  me  the  charge  of  partici- 
pating in  It.  Here,  I  know,  I  was  not  so  understood; 
elsewhere,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  an  impression 
that  I  was  favorable  to  this  doctrine. 

When,  in  that  debate,  I  used  the  expression,  *'that 
the  acts  of  Cong^ss  must  cease  to  operate  in  the  State, 
and  Congress  must  acquiesce  by  abandoning,"  &c.,  a  fair 
and  liberal  interpretation  would  have  been,  not  that  th(^ 
acts  of  the  State  in  convention,  declaring  the  laws  void,, 
would  first  annul  them,  but  it  would  impose  on  Congress 
so  strong  a  moral  obligation,  as  to  induce  it  to  abandon 
the  exercise  of  the  power,  or  obtain  a  new  grant  of  power. 
So,  when  I  spoke  of  force,  the  meaning  was  that  Con- 
gress should  interpose  its  authority,  and  direct  the  Exe* 
Icutive  not  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  until 
I  the  controversy  was  settled. 
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I  will  detain  the  Senate  no  lonj^r  upon  a  topic  in  which 
no  Senator  but  myself  has  any  interest  or  feeling.  If  a 
man  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  meaning,  I  claim  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  explanation  I  have  given. 
All  liberal-minded  men  will  so  understand  me.  From  the 
illiberal,  I  ask  no  indulgence.  I  must  be  indulged,  how- 
ever, in  one  additional  remark.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Union  men  of  South  Carolina,  shortly  aner  I  delivered  my 
speech  on  Poet's  resolution,  seize  the  idea  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  act  by  convention;  and  they  pressed  the  nuUi- 
fiers  so  strongly  with  it,  that  they  held  them  in  check  for 
two  years,  and  the  latter  at  last  only  prevailed  in  the  Le-^ 
gislature  by  a  single  vote  for  calling  a  convention.  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  any  thing  said  by  me  pro- 
duced Uie  effect  I  have  mentioned;  but  certain  it  is  that 
they  so  acted,  and  thereby  retarded  and  postponed  this 
process  of  nullification  for  two  years  at  least,  and  were 
well  nigh  defeating  it  altogether. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  seces- 
sion, which  is  claimed  for  the  States  by  some  gentlemen 
as  a  constitutional  right.  If  this  right  exists,  I  am  ready 
to  declare,  that  all  tiie  high  and  exalted  expectations  and 
hopes  which  I  have  entertained  of  the  value  and  perma- 
nency of  this  Government  and  this  Union  are  visionary 
and  unsubstantial.  From  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try, my  mind  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
obiects  of  the  constitution  was  to  deprive  the  States  of 
this  right  By  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  the 
States  had  agreed  and  stipulated  that  th^  Union  should  be 
perpetual.  The  very  title  of  the  articles  is,  "  Articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union."  The  conclusion  of 
them  declares,  « tluit  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviola- 
bly observed  by  the  Stsltes,  respectively,  and  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual.*' 

So  lar  as  a  league  or  mere  compact  could  bind  and  have 
effect,  a  perpetual  Union  was  secured  under  the  confede- 
ration. Still  there  was  a  deficiency;  the  will  of  the  States 
had  been  substituted  for  a  Government.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  a. change;  send  therefore  the  convention  con- 
structed a  Government,  and  clothed  it  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  attain  the  g^reat  objects  in  v^ew,  and,  to  that 
extent,  deprived  the  States  of  their  pre-existing  powers 
and  sovereignty*  When  the  people  in  their  State  conven- 
tions ratified  this  constitution,  they  withdrew  or  subtract- 
ed so  much  sovereign  power  from  the  State  Governments, 
and  transferred  to  and  vested  it  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  people,  under  the  constitution,  exercise  their 
sovereign  power,  through  the  agency  of  this  Government, 
upon  aU  subjects  committed  to  it,  in  tlie  same  way,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  that  they  exercise  their  sovereignty 
through  the  State  Governments  upon  all  other  subjects. 
That  it  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  federal 
constitution  that  the  States  should  retain  their  entire 
sovereignty,  is  manifest  from  the  language  of  the  letter, 
which  wa!<  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention,  and 
transmitted,  with  the  constitution,  to  the  old  Conj^ess. 
The  language  is:  <*  It  is  obviously  impracticable,  m  the 
Federal  Government  of  these  States,  to  secure  all  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for 
the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into 
society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
rest."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  convention  well 
knew  that  the  instrument  they  had  formed  deprived  the 
States  of  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  and  argfument  is 
employed  to  reconcile  the  States  to  the  surrender. 

In  the  same  letter  there  is  the  following:  « In  all  de- 
liberations on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that 
which  appears^  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true 
American — ^the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  are  in- 
volved our  property,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national 
existence."  Now,  if  secession  be  a  constitutional  right, 
what  has  been  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
towards  consolidating  the  Union  ?   Nothing— yes,  less  than 


nothing.  Under  the  confederation,  had  a  State  seceded, 
it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  its  plighted  faith  and  so- 
lemn engagements,  and  would  have  been  just  cause  of 
war;  but,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  contended  for, 
a  State  can,  at  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  without  giving  offence,  or  cause  of  war, 
abandon  and  g^  out  of  the  Union,  and  break  up  the  whole 
Government.  I  have  never  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 
this  right  existed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  g^eat 
object,  in  the  formation  of  this  Government,  was  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  thb  right,  and  to  have  a  General  Gov- 
ernment clothed  with  powers  sufficient  to  prevent  it, ' 
should  such  an  attempt  be  made  by  any  one  or  more 
SUtes. 

Gentlemen  seem  unwilling  to  take  a  full  view  of  the 
altered  state  of  things  produced  bv  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  Rights  were  acquireo,  as  well  as  surrender- 
ed, upon  the  formation  of  this  Government;  the  people  of 
each  State  surrendered  a  portion  of  their  sovereigpnty  and 
pre-existing  rights,  and  acquired  the  advantages  apper^ 
taining  to  a  union  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  States. 
The  wisdom  and  physical  strength  of  the  whole  country 
are  united,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  any 
particular  member  of  the  Union  which  may  be  invaded. 
In  all  our  extemaJ  relations  the  States  are  a  portion  of  a 
great  nation  and  Government.  Our  respect  abroad,  and 
security  at  home,  depend  upon  the  rights  acquired  and 
secured  by  the  federal  constitution.  Ever^  State  and 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the  honor 
and  glory  achieved  by  the  sons  of  Carolina  in  that  war  by 
which  we  obtained  our  liberty,  and  in  that  war  which  was 
waged  to  secure  it;  and  the  federal  constitution  confers 
on  the  other  States  a  right  to  demand  all  the  courage 
and  chivalry  of  that  State  in  any  future  emergency,  in  a 
conflict  with  a  foreign  Power.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  of  secession— -the  evils  are 
too  apparent  and  appalling  to  every  mind.  Wars  between 
the  States  will  immediately  ensue;  causes  of  irritation  will 
spring  up,  which  nothing  but  a  superintending  General 
Government  can  prevent .  The  States  will  contract  alliances 
with  different  foreign  Powers,  and  we  shall  be  brought  to 
fight  battles,  not  for  liberty  and  independence,  as  here- 
tofore, but  on  account  of  the  quarrels  of  other  Powers  on 
which  we  may  respectively  be  dependent.  We  shall  cease 
to  be  a  ?reat  nation;  and  nothing  will  be  seen  but  frag- 
ments of  this  once  mighty  empire,  fit  only  to  be  gathered 
up,  and  used  by  the  pirates  of  power.  Sir,  I  do  not  vote  for 
this  measure  because  it  has  been  asked  for,  and  is  to  be 
used  by  a  Chief  Magistrate  in  whom  I  have  confidence.  I 
would  act  in  the  same  way  were  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  others  not  of  my  choice.  I  support  it  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  place  the  neces- 
sary means  in  the  hands  of  him  who  Is  made  respon»ble 
by  the  constitution  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  It  has 
been  said,  that  this  is  novel  and  unprecedented  legislation. 
Not  SO;  the  laws  to  enforce  the  embargo  were  as  strong, 
and  contained  similar  provisions,  except  that  clause  in  the 
first  section  of  this  bill  which  authorizes  the  General 
Government  to  retire  from  the  land  to  the  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  collision  with  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Senator  [Mr.  Millxr,  of  South  Carolina] 
has  said  that  South  Carolina  adopted  her  constitution  in 
the  year  1790,  afler  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion; and  if  any  thing  be  contained  in  the  State  constitution 
inconsistent  with  the  federal  constitution,  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail,  and  it  will  be 
obligatory  upon  the  citizens  of  that  State.  I  understand 
the  true  principle  to  be  precisely  the  other  way.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  and  all  others,  have  agreed,  and  so  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  fedenJ  constitution,  that  it  shall 
not  be  so.  It  is  there  declared,  that  <'  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of 
it,  sliall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges 
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of  every  State  shall  be  bound  Uiereby,  any  things  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

From  this  provision  in  the  constitution  it  is  apparent, 
that  any  act  of  a  convention  or  Legislature  of  a  State, 
which  conflicts  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  is  utterly 
void,  and  of  no  effect.    The  same  Senator  has  urged  that 
sovereignty  is  indivisible;  and,  therefore,  the  entire  alle- 
giance of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  is  due  to  that 
State.    His  error  lies  in  the  application  of  his  principle: 
in  this  country,  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people;  and  1  am 
willing  to  grant  that  it  is  indivisible,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  exercise  cannot  be  parcelled  out  between  different 
agents  or  Governments.    The  other  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouit]  has  stated,  tbat  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  formed  by  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate's*  coming  into  power,  have  been  disappointed. 
It  will  do  injustice  to  no  one,  to  examine  whether  this  al- 
legation be  well  founded;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  if 
there  be  any  portion  of  this  Union  whose  political  princi- 
ples have  been  acted  upon  more  tlian  otliers,  it  is  the 
South.     One  great  subj  ect  of  complaint  from  that  quarter 
was  the  largfe  apprehended  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  internal  improvements.     This  source  oi  expenditure 
has  been  dried  up  by  the  President's  veto  upon  the  BCays- 
ville  road  bill,  and  other  subjects  of  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  like  kind.     The  people  of  the  Southern 
States  are  generally  opposed  to  the  rechartering  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.    The  President,  at  the  hazard 
of  every  thing  that  relates  to  himself,  has  placed  himself 
in  opposition  to  this  institution,  whose  power  could  have 
crushed  any  other  man  in  the  nation.     The  Indian  tribes 
in  the  southwest  were  a  great  inconvenience  and  annov- 
-  ance  to  that  portion  of  the  Union :  they  have  been  nearly 
ail  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence 
of  treaties  made  by  this  administration.    The  ^eat  evil  of 
which  the  South  complained,  was  the  oppressive  and  un- 
just tariff  of  1828.     The  President  has,  upon  all  proper 
occasions,  recommended  its  reduction  to  the  wants  of  the 
Government;  has  used,  and  is  at  this  time  using,  all  his  in- 
fluence for  that  purpose.    Further,  he  has,  by  closing  up 
the  avenues  of  expenditure,  produced  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  reduction.     Do  these  things  furnish  any  evidence 
that  the  South  has  been  disappointed,  or  has  any  just 
cause  of  complaint?    On  the  contrary,  do  tliey  not  afford 
abundant  proof  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  has  not  been  in- 
attentive to  the  Just  claims  of  that  section  of  the  country? 
It  is  true,  he  has  Iht  confined  his  regards  to  them  alone. 
Wherever  the  same  reasons  existed  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  acted  in  the  same  manner  to- 
wards them.    He  has  not  only  removed  the  Indians  from 
the  southwest,  but  likewise  from  the  northwest.     He  has 
shown  equal  assiduity  and  attention  to  other  interests. 
He  has  obtained  more  indemnities  from  foreign  nations, 
for  injuries  committed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  than  has  ever  been  effected  under 
any  former  administration.     Whether  this  be  owing  to 
superior  political  skill,  or  superior  good  fortune,  we  need 
not  inquire.     One  thing  is  certain;  many  citizens  to  the 
north  and  east  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  results 
which  have  attended  our  foreign  negotiations.     The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cjllhouit]  admits,  that  that 
State  has  leg^latedthe  General  Government  out  of  its 
limits,  and  he  now  complains  that  we  wish  to  apply  force. 
The  answer  is  very  obvious;  the  laws  of  South  Carolina 
authorize  the  use  offeree,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  therefore.  Congress  must  au- 
thorize fdrce  to  defend  the  laws,  or  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  that  State.     It  is  avowed  on  this  floor,  by  her 
Senators,  tbat,  if  this  bill  passes.  South  Carolina  will  em- 
ploy military  force  to.  carry  into  effect  her  ordinance  and 
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laws.  I  have  never  doubted  that  South  Carolina  was  set' 
tied  in  her  purpose  upon  this  subject.  Her  citizens  are 
in  an  error — a  gross  error;  but  when  men  have  made  up 
their  minds,  and  have  resolved  on  their  purpose,  they  do 
not  gt>  baclc  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  determi- 
nation at  which  they  have  arrived;  with  them,  the  time 
for  reasoning  has  passed  by;  they  have  decided  on  action, 
and  will  not  now  stop  to  calculate  the  consequences.  Look 
at  her  military  preparations;  arms  and  all  the  munitions  of 
war  are  purchased^  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
thousand,  are  authorized  by  law;  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  provisions  have  been  issued;  volunteers  are  daily  ten- 
denng  their  services;  the  commanding  general  has  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
force  and  effect  of  their  writ  of  replevin.  These  things 
cannot  be  mistaken.  These  are  not  blustering  men — ^they 
are  bruve,  and  will  fight;  and  my  only  wish  b,  that  the 
Government  shall  be  prepared  with  the  necessary  means 
to  prevent  a  prostration  of  the  laws;  and  surely  gentlemen 
ought  not  to  object  to  this,  unless  tliey  have  made^  up 
their  minds  that  one  State  shall  control  the  whole  Union. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CALHoipr]  who  sits  on  my  right,  that  the  Chief 
Magistrate  seems  desirous  to  make  war  on  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  of  South  Carolina.  Nothing  is  more 
unfounded.  We  have  called  for  all  the  orders  which 
have  been  issued  to  the  military  and  naval  officers  sta- 
tioned near  Charleston.  They  have  been  laid  before  us. 
A  spirit  of  peace  and  forbearance  breathes  through  the 
whole  of  them;  all  offensive  movements  and  conduct  are 
strictly  forbidden^  all  collision  to  be  avoided,  unless  in 
the  single  case  of  an  attempt,  by  an  armed  force,  to  seize 
the  public  property,  or  to  take  dutiable  goods  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  collector  before  the  duties  are  secured. 
The  Preadent  could  not  say  or  do  less,  unless  he  wholly 
disregarded  his  high  constitutional  duty;  the  imperative 
language  of  which  is,  that  "he  shall-  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ."  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing upon  this  subject;  no  violence  can  occur  unless 
commenced  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  should 
such  madness  prevail  on  her  part,  it  ought  to  be,  and  will 
be,  firmly  met  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  this 
Government;  and  I  should  consider  Congress  as  essentially 
failing  in  its  duty,  were  it  to  withhold  the  necessary 
means.  I  regret  extremely  that  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  reply  at  large  to  what  has  been  said  bv  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Poihdexter.]  A  few  of  his  re- 
marks, however,  must  be  attended  to.  He  says  that  the 
act  of  1795  only  autliorizcs  the  militia  to  be  called  out 
when  the  President  shall  be  notified  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  «o,  by  the  Governor  of  a  SUte.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  first  section,  which  applies  to  cases  of  insur- 
rection; but  the  second  section  of  that  act  ^ves  mote 
power  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  m  cases  of 
obstruction  to  the  laws,  than  this  bill  confers.  I  will  read 
it  to  the  Senate; 

"Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  whenever 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  ex- 
ecution thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State,  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordlqarjr  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  forth  the  mil^ia  of  such  SUte,  or  of 
any  other  SUte  or  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress 
such  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  dulr  exe- 
cuted; and  the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called  forth  may 
be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Congress." 

Under  this  provision,  tlie  Premdent  is  not  to  be  notified 
or  called  on  by  the  Governor  of  a  Statei  and  in  the  case 
before  us,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  such  a  provision^ 
when  the  Executive  of  South  Carolina  is  the  ndlittfy  head 
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and  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  laws.  It  is  said,  no- 
tiling  of  an  offensive  character  has  been  done  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  they  have  not  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  collector,  or  the  property  in  his 
possession )  but  they  have  promised,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  they  will  do  so,  and  they  are  preparing  their 
12,000  men  to  effect  their  purpose.  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  they  are  in  earnest;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  them 
to  say  that  all  they  have  done  ia  mere  boasting.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  preparing  to  meet  them  defensively, 
in  the  strongest  attitude  they  can  assume.  The  argument 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  New  York  convention, 
is  relied  on  to  sustain  the  opposition  to  this  bill.  He  ar> 
gued  ac^ainst  the  old,  and  m  favor  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, because  war  under  the  confederation  would  ensue 
between  the  General  and  State  Governments;  and  to 
avoid  this,  a  Government,  capable  of  passing  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  acting  direct^  upon  the  citizens,  should 
be  preferred.  This  was  an  enlightened  view  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution.  The  two  Governments  were  designed  to 
act  independently  of  each  other.  This  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  collision;  but  South  Carolina,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  has  not  confined  her  action  to  the  sphere 
assigned  her  by  the  constitution,  but  has  stepped  beyond 
her  constitutional  limits,  and  lias,  with  a  bold  band,  seized 
upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Government.  If  civil 
war  ensues,  it  grows  out  of  her  aggression,  not  from  any 
thing  done  by  this  Government,  or  any  department  of  it. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion, has  been  referred  to.  I  admit  that  his  opinions  are 
high  authority;  and  1  rely  on  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  opinions  I  havie  heretofore  expressed  are 
correct. 

He  yays,  « that  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  fountain  of  Government;  that  tlie  people  have 
not,  that  the  people  meant  not,  that  the  people  ought  not, 
to  part  with  it  to  any  Government  whatsoever.  In  their 
hands  it  remains  secure;  they  can  delegate  it  in  such  pro- 
portions, to  such  bodies,  on  such  terms,  and  under  such 
limitations,  as  they  think  proper.  I  agree  that  there  can- 
not be  two  sovereign  powers  on  the  same  subject. 

*<  I  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  forming 
one  great  community,  and  I  consider  the  people  of  the 
different  States  as  forming  communities  again,  on  a  lesser 
scale;  from  this  great  divisioil  of  the  people  into  distinct 
communities,  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  different  pro- 
portions of  legislative  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernments, according  to  the  nature,  number,  and  magni- 
tude of  their  objects. 

'<  Unless  the  people  are  considered  in  these  two  views, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  this  system  was  constructed.  I  view  the  States  as 
made  for  the  people  as  well  as  by  them,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple as  made  for  the  States.  The  people,  therefore,  have 
a  right,  whilst  enjoying  the  undenied  powers  of  society, 
to  form  either  a  General  Government  or  State  Govem- 
ments,  in  what  manner  they  please,  or  to  accommodate 
them  to  one  another,  and,  by  this  means,- preserve  them 
all." 

The  principles  here  laid  down  present  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  and  the  relations  which  each  citizen 
bean  to  them  respectively,  in  tlieir  true  light.  In  refer- 
ence to  general  subjects,  committed  by  the  constitution 
to  the  General  Government,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  one  community  or  nation,  and  each  citizen 
owes  allegiance  to  the  General  Government  to  that  ex- 
tent; for  all  otiier  purposes,  the  allegiance  of  each  citi- 
zen is  due  to  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  "    ' 

In  the  Olmstead  case,  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania  inter- 
posed its  authority  to  protect  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse 
mm  an  execution,  issued  from  the  federal  court;  by  or- 
der of  the  Governor,  the  militia  were  called  out  under 
th^  command  of  General  Bright;  and  they,  by  force,  pre- 


vented the  marshal  from  executing  the  process.  The 
commanding  general,  however,  and  others  who  assisted 
him,  were  afterwards  indicted,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  undergo  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  this  decision  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  acquiesced.  From  this  I  infer  that 
the  State  authorities  can  furnish  no  protection  to  the  citi- 
zen in  his  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union.  I  am  ad- 
monished by  the  late  hour  of  the  niglit,  as  well  as  by  the 
exhaustion  of  my  own  strength,  that  it  is  time  to  bring  my 
remarks  to  a  close.  I  cannot,  however,  take  my  seat 
without  saying  a  few  words  upon  another  subject,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  one  under  discussion;  I  mean 
the  tariff  laws,  which  have  given  rise  to  that  unpleasant 
condition  in  which  our  country  is  placed.  Some  object 
to  our  acting  upon  that  subject,  at  the  present  session,  on 
account  of  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  by  South 
Carolina;  with  me,  this  objection  weighs  very  little.  Her 
errors,  however  great,  (and  great  they  certainly  are,)  will 
not  justify  me  in  doing  wrong.  This  bill,  if  passed,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  remove  that  difficulty  from  every 
mind;  by  it,  we  shall  have  vindicated  the  Uws  of  the 
Union,  and  have  met  her  legislation  with  effectual  counter- 
vailing acts  on  tlie  part  of  this  Government.  If  this  will  no* 
still  satisfy  gentlemen,  and  they  insist  on  retaining  the  ta- 
riff laws  in  all  their  present  oppressive  forms,  the  blood 
which  may  be  shed  shall  be  upon  other  skirts,  not  mine. 

When  the  blood  of  my  countrymen  is  flowing,  when 
widows  and  orphans  are  making,  in  this  unnatural  con- 
flict, 1  desire  to  be  able  to  raise  up  pure  and  undefiled 
hands  before  my  God  and  my  country,  and  say,  if  my 
counsels  had  prevailed,  this  had  not  been  so.  Sir,  so  soli- 
citous am  I  to  sec  the  present  difficuhies  fidrly  adjusted, 
that,  upon  my  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  constituents,  if  I 
could  only  say  •*  We  have  prevailed;  justice  has  triumph- 
ed; the  Union  is  safe;  peace,  good  will,  and  brotherly 
love,  reign  throughout  the  land;*'  1  would  not  exchange 
that  luxury  of  feeling,  that  rich  repast  of  the  heart, 
which  it  would  aflford,  for  the  victor's  or  conqueror's  hu> 
relied  wreath. 

Af\er  Mr.  G.  had  concluded  his  remarks, 

Mr.  EWING  obtained  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  said  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  lie  rose  at  tliis  late  hour  of  the  night, 
and  at  so  late  a  period  of  this  protracted  debate,  to  consume 
yet  a  little  more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate;  but  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  have  discharged  his  whole  duty  to  the 
SUte  which  he  in  part  represented,  if  he  gave  a  silent 
vote  on  this  bill. 

The  subject,  said  Mr.  E.,  is  one  ofdverwhelming  inter- 
est. The  measure  proposed  is,  to  u?  an  unusual  one; 
and  the  posture  of  affairs  calling  for  this  measure  is 
wholly  without  example  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
My  own  situation,  and  that  of  many  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  act,  is  new  and  difficult.  We  feel  ourselves  compelled, 
by  the  exigency  of  the  times,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
our  Executive  Chief  Magistrate,  who>  in  our  judgment, 
has  used  the  power  whidh  he  already  possesses  with  no 
sparing  hand;  nay,  the  constant  tendency  of  whose  mea- 
sures has  been  to  draw  to,  and  concentrate  in  himself,  all 
the  powers  distributed  by  the  constitution  among  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government.  Nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  grant  to 
this  Chief  Magistrate  the  power  which  he  has  asked  of  us, 
and  which  this  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  confen. 

Gentlemen  do  not  exactly  agree  in  their  opinion  of  ihc 
attitude  assumed  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  some 
consider  her  as  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  the  Union; 
others  soften  and  palliate  her  acts,  into  a  mere  eflTort  of 
ingenuity  between  learned  counsel  which  shall  plead  each 
other  out  of  court.  But  I  cannot  take  the  declarations 
of  gentlemen  on  tliis  subject,  while  the  official  acts  of 
the  State  authorities  are  before  me.  Her  ordinances  and 
her  laws  are  subjects  of  construction,  not  of  explanation; 
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and  I,  for  one,  must  take  them  as  I  find  them,  not  as  gen- 
tlemen may  suppose  they  were  desip^ned  to  be. 

South  Carolina,  by  an  ordinance  impressed  with  all  the 
imposing  forms  and  solemnities  of  a  fundamental  law,  has 
tlirown  herself  in  direct  conflict  with  a  law  of  the  Union 
— a  law  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be,  in  its  avowed  pur- 
pose, not  only  constitutional,  but  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Government.  This  law,  however,  is  de- 
clared to  be,  as  respects  one  aim  and  purpose  of  its  en- 
actment, in  violation  oF  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;  and 
this  is  the  ground  on  which  that  State  opposes  and  as- 
sumes to  abrogate  it  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  I 
have  heretofore  considered,  and  will  not  now  stop  to  dis- 
cuss it.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  not  shaken  by  any 
reasons  which  have  been  recently  urged  on  this  floor. 

On  the  assumption  that  this  law  is  a  violation  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution.  South  Carolina,  by  )ier  ordinance, 
proceeds  to  nullify  and  destroy  it;  she  requires  all  her  citi- 
zens, on  their  allegiance  to  obey  the  ordinance  and  to  re- 
sist and  oppose  the  execution  of  this  and  other  laws  of  the 
Union;  and  she  requires  that  her  judges,  who  are  alreadv 


ground  be  not  tenable,  by  her  own  admission,  all  that  she 
has  done  is  lawless  aggression.  The  doctrine  put  forth 
is,  that  South  Carolina,  within  her  own  limits,  is  sovereign; 
"that,  as  a  sovereign  State,  she  has  the  inherent  power  to 
do  all  those  acts  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  any  prince 
or  potentate  may  of  right  do;"  and  that  she  is  bound  to 
the  General  Government  by  no  other  ties  than  those 
which  connect  nations  which  have  formed  with  each  other 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive. 

This  doctrine  is  asserted  in  its  broadest  terms  in  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  framed  by  the  con- 
vention; and  they  declare  that  it  is  *'  the  only  foundation 
on  which  thev  can  safely  erect  the  rig^t  of  a  State  to 
protect  its  citizens;"  by  which  is  clearly  to  be  understood 
the  right  to  protect  them  against  the  lawd  of  the  United 
States  and  the  judgments  of  its  courts. 

The  question  which  is  deemed  vital  to  the  argument 
is  this:  whether  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  is 
a  leag^ie  of  States — an  alliance  merely;  or  whether  it  is  a 
National  Government,  of  which  the  States  are  a  part,  and 
to  which  they  are  subordinate/    It  were  superfluous  to 


sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  say  that  I  sustain  the  latter  alternative. 


shall,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  judicial  stations, 
swear  obedience  to  the  ordinance  without  regard  to  its 
conflict  with  that  constitution;  tlieir  jurors,  before  they 
can  sit  on  the  trial  of  any  cause,  must  likewise  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  ordinance.     And  further;  in  no  case  decid- 
ed  in  the  courts  of  that  State,  in  which  shall  ^e  drawn  in 
question  the  authority  of  that  ordinance,  or  the  laws 
which  it  was  intended  to  annul,  do  they  permit  any  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  of  the  United  States]  and  if  such  ap- 
peal be  attempted  or  taken,  the  courts  of  the  State  are 
required  to  proceed  and  enforce'  their  judgment,  and 
deal  with  the  party  taking  such  appeal  as  for  a  contempt 
of  court.     And  if  the  General  Government  enforce  her 
laws,  or  if  she  adopt  any  conceivable  mode  to  evade  the 
alternative  of  unqualified  submission  or  resort  to  force, 
South  Carolina  declares  herself  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Union,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate Government.     Such  is  the  substance  of  this  ordi- 
nance; and  so  far  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  specific  in  its  de- 
tails to  execute  itself,  it  is  carried  out  by  laws  enacted  to 
give  it  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  all  reference  to  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  merely  colorable; 
there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  their  judiciitl  cliaracter. 
The  judges  are  not  permitted  to  decide  between  the  or- 
dinance of  South  Carolina  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  but  they  are  sworn  to  abide  by  and  ob- 
serve the  ordinance  where  it  conflicts  with  the  constitu- 
tion; and,  having'denied  and  declared  criminal  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  ordinance  depends 
for  its  execution  on  mere  ministerial  or  executive  power. 
And  as  it  is  the  rights  and  properly  of  the  United  States, 
and  tbe  persons  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  United 
States,  that  are  to  be  assailed,  and  seized  or  expelled  from 
the  territory  of  Soutli  Carolina  by  ministerial  power 
merely,  without  the  intervention  of  any  judicial  tribunal — 
that  is  to  say,  any  tribunal  which  is  permitted  to  delibe- 
rate and  judge — the  ordinance  amounts  in  effect  to  a  de- 
claration of  war;  subject,  however,  to  this  condition:  the 
war  sliall  not  actually  be  waged  if  the  United  States  will, 
within  a  given  day,  repeal  the  obnoxious  law,  or  withdraw 
her  custom-»houses  and  her  collectors  of  the  revenue  from 
the  territories  of  South  Carolina. 

Now,  it  seems  to  rac  that  no  mode  is  left  to  resist  or  re- 
pel this  threatened  hostility,  except  to  oppose,  or  pre- 
pare to  oppose,  force  by  force;  for  submission  is  out  of  the 
question,  unless  that  State  has  the  rig^t  to  cast  ofl"  the 
laws  of  the  Union  at«  pleasure.  The  ordinance  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  she  lias  that  right.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  she  1ms  planted  herself,  and  oh  which  she 


The  convention  of  South  Carolina  admits  that  the  sources 
from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment are  drawn,  are  partly  federative  and  partly  na- 
tional; and  that  as  it  respects  the  individuals  on  whom  it 
operates,  it  is,  for  limited  purposes,  entirely  national.  But 
these  striking  characteristics,  they  say,  are  wholly  unim- 
portant, for  it  is  the  creating,  not  the  controlling  power, 
which  gives  character  to  Governments. 

I'hey  say,  too,  that  the  States  once  having  possessed 
the  sovereignty,  could  not  surrender  it  wholly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  for  sovereignty  is  inalienable;  that 
they  could  not  surrender  it  in  part,  and  retain  it  in  part, 
for  sovereignty  is  indivisible. 

And  hence  they  conclude,  that  though  our  constitution 
may  seem  to  imply  the  reverse,  yet  owing  to  these  pro- 
perties of  sovereignty,  inalienability,  .ind  indivisibility,  the 
States  are  still  let^  in  the  full  f>osspssion  of  all  the  powers 
and  attributes  which  they  possessed  before  the  formation 
of  the  constitution;  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  in 
the  formation  of  that  constitution  by  the  States  and  the 
people  to  transfer  that  sovereignty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  new  General  Government.  1  think  I  have  succeeded 
in  comprehending  the  argument,  and  have  endeavored  to 
state  it  fairly.  And,  sir,  1  deny  every  one  of  those  posi- 
tions which  they  have  laid  down  as  axioms,  and  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  even  thought  of  proving,  but 
which,  on  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning,  they  were 
bound  to  prove,  before  deducing  from  them  such  import- 
ant consequences. 

First:  I  deny  that  what  they  call  the  foundations  of  the 
confederacy,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  constitution  was 
framed  and'  ratified,  whether  by  the  people  of  the  States 
as  States,  or  by  the  people  of  all  the  States  In  mass,  does 
at  all  affect  the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  or 
that  it  narrows  or  extends  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  proposition,  I  deny  that 
the  fact  of  the  States  existing  antecedent  to  the  ]>re8ent 
constitution  of  the  Union,  gives  them  any  more  right  or 
control  over  its  acts,  its  powers,  or  its  being,  than  they 
would  have  had  if  the  whole  system,  States  and  nation, 
had  all  sprung  into  existence  by  a  single  effort  of  the 
will  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  an  axiom  on  which  all  republican  institutions  rest, 
that  the  whole  people,  when  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
have  a  right  to  create  a  Government;  to  change,  or  modi- 
fy, or  dissolve  an  existing  Government,  at  their  pleasure; 
and  that  when  the  whole  people  cannot  assemble  for  that 
purpose,  the  same  may  be  effected  by  a  convention  of 
their  delegates,  chosen  in  their  primary  assemblies,  con- 
vened pursuant  to  some  regular  expression  of  the  general 


endeavors  to  make  good  her  lodgement;  and  if  that  I  will;  or,  in  other  words,  convened  by  a  law  enacted  in 
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pursuance  of  the  existing  Government,  This  is  the 
peaceable  right  of  revolution,  or  change  of  Government, 
pursuant  to  9ie  will  of  the  whole  people,  who  are  partici- 
pators in  that  Government.  But  the  proposition  is  put 
past  all  cavil  if  the  ruling  power  of  a  State  propose  a 
change  of  Government  to  the  people,  and  the  people,  re- 
gularly convened  by  the  authority  of  that  ruling  pow^er, 
adopt  that  change.. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Rousseau,  who  has  thought  pro- 
foundly upon  this  subject,  that  the  very  assembling  of  the 
people  in  convention  does,  ipso  faeto^  suspend  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  Government;  and  that  the  functions  of 
the  rulers  cease  while  they  remain  in  convention.  I  read 
from  14th  chapter  of  his  third  book  on  the  Social  Com- 
pact .- 

"  No  sooner  are  the  people  legally  assembled  in  a  sove- 
reign body,  than  the  jurisdiction  of  Government  ceases; 
the  executive  power  of  the  State  is  suspended,  and  the 
person  of  the  meanest  citizen  becomes  as  sacred  and  invi- 
olable as  the  greatest  msgistrate."  I  refer  with  the  more 
confidence  to  this  writer,  as  many  of  the  doclrines  of  the 
address  seem  to  be  drawn  from  his  works,  or  at  least  to 
coincide  witli  them  in  tone  and  spirit. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  as- 
semble in  convention,  and,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
their  rulers,  resume  to  themselves  the  sovereign  power, 
and  form,  or  change,  or  modify,  or  dissolve,  their  Gov- 
ernment; and,  more  especially,  if  Government  be  sus- 
pended, or,  for  the  time  beinpf,  dissolved,  bv  the  assem- 
bling of  the  people  in  convention;  it  is  clear  that  the  form 
or  character  of  the  former  Government,  thus  changed  or 
dissolved,  cannot  control  the  powers  or  limit  the  exist- 
enceof  the  new  Government  which  thus  arises  out  of  its 
ashes. 

In  pursuing  the  argument,  I  will  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
liict,  which  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  much  weight,  that 
from  the  moment  the  power  of  Great  Britain  over 
these  States  was  cast  off,  they  became  a  Union,  and  form- 
ed, in  fkct,  one  nation;  partaking,  it  is  tnte,  in  many 
things,  of  the  character  of  a  league,  but  never  strictly  so, 
since  the  first  moment  of  their  existence.  But,  waiving 
this,  1  rest  the  argument  on  the  first  general  petition. 
Af^er  the  project  of  the  presci^  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  been  settled  upon  in  convention,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  referred  it  to  the 
people  of  that  State,  called  together  in  convention,  by  a 
resolution  of  that  I«egislature;  which  convention  did,  in 
the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  that  State,  adopt 
and  ratify  that  constitution.  Thus,  the  people  of  that 
State,  assemSled  in  convention,  did  change  and  modify 
their  Government  so  as  to  place  the  sovereignty  precise- 
ly where  it  is  placed  by  tliat  constitution . 

But  the  recent  convention  of  South  Carolina  say,  that 
the  people  had  not  the  power  to  do  this,  because  sove- 
reignty is  inalienable;  that,  notwithstanding  this  attempt 
to  transfer  the  sovereignty,  it  cannot  be  transferred; 
South  Carolina  is  sovereign  still. 

Here  is  another  proposition  which  1  deny  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  this  convention.  Writers  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  do  contest  the  question,  whether  sove- 
rewnty  be  or  be  not  alienable;  but  the  contest  is  wholly  in 
rewrence  to  the  right  of  the  individual  who  possesses  the 
aorereign  power  over  a  people,  to  transfer  that  power 
without  their  consent.  This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a 
totally  different  question  from  tlie  one  under  discussion. 
The  right  of  a  monarch  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  over 
his  people,  would  imply  some  power  in  that  nionarch  pa- 
ramount to  the  power  and  rights  of  the  whole  people; 
that  they  were  his,  and  not  he  theirs;  that  they  derive 
any  rights  which  they  possess  from  him,  and  not  he 
his  powers  and  rights  from  them.  In  short,  it  would 
be  an  admission  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  On  the 
othejf  hand,  the  right  of  the  people  to  transfer  the  sove- 


reig^ty,  at  pleasure,  implies  the  highest  degree  of  free- 
dom and  power  in  their  aggregated  mass;  and  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  those  who  admit  that  all  the  powers  of 
Government  are  derived  fVom,  and  centre  ultimately  in, 
the  people;  that  those  powers  are  but  trust  powers,  held 
for  the  people,  in  pursuance  of  their  expressed  will;  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  they  can  admit  these  posi- 
tions, and  deny  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  transfer  at 
pleasure  the  whole  sovereignty,  and  place  it  where,  and 
make  it  what  they  please.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  which  forbids  it;  nothing  in  tlie  opinion 
of  writers  on  natural  or  national  law;  nothing  in  the  prac- 
tice of  nations.  On  the  contrary,  all  tend  to  prove  and 
confirm  the  right. 

Suppose  the  case  of  two  ships*  crews  cast  away,  or  vo- 
luntarily planting  themselves  on  an  uninhabited  island  in 
the  Pacific;  let  Uiem,  in  this  situation,  each  form  their 
own  government,  and  vest  the  sovereign  power,  each  in 
the  leader  which  they  may  choose;  make  nim  the  king  or 
patriarch  of  their  band.     Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
one  of  those    kings  or  patriarchs  could  not   transfer 
his  power,    or,    rather,  the    sovereigfnty     which    waa 
vested  in  him,  to  the  other,  so  as  to  make  him  the  monarch 
of  the  two  bands,  without  the  consent  of  those  from 
whom  he  derived  that  power.    It  is  equally  clear,  that, 
with  their  consent,  and  by  the  united  and  concurrent  act 
of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  this  transfer  of  sovereignty 
could  be  made,  and  that  the  two  communities  could  thus 
be  blended  into  one,  by  a  new  social  compact.   Something 
like  this  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  con- 
siderable nations;  and  whether  it  be  by  compact,  uniting 
many  small  tribes  into  one,  or  so  uniting  them  by  con- 
quest, is  wholly  immaterial  ms  to  the  present  question. 
In  either  case,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  less,  which  is 
merged  in  the  greater,  by  conquest  or  compact,  is  trans* 
ferred  to  the  greater;  or  when  several  co-equal  States  or 
tribes  unite  by  compact  to  form  one  State,  the  whole 
sovereignty  in  each  of  those  States  or  tribes  is  tranaferred 
to,  and  vested  in,  the  whole  State  thus  formed  by  their 
common  union;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  absurd  to  say 
that  this  could  not  be  done:  it  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  to  deny,  in  iolo,  the  whole  power  of  union  amonff  men 
for  their  common  safety;  the  power  to  unite  families  in 
a  government,  for  the  purposes  of  common  justice  and 
common  protection.     It  would  be  to  deny  the  right  of 
revolution  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  either  by 
common  consent  or  tlie  application  of  force,  and  it  would 
leave  nations  and  men  forever,  in  all  ages,  subject  to  the 
same  political  and  territorial  connexion  and  subjection  in 
which,  at  any  one  point  of  time,  they  may  have  first  been 
cast.     If  sovereignty  be  not  transferable,  what  has  been 
the  clTect  of  our  revolution  ?    We  were  once  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain;  South  Carolina  was  once  subject  to  the 
same  Crown;  and,  in  the  very  paper  in  which  her  conven- 
tion avers  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  transferred,  they 
aver  also  that,  by  the  revolution,  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  over  South  Carolina  was  transferred  to  the  people 
of  that  State,  and  that  the  State  became  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  Power.    It  is  true  that  this  was  done  by 
force;  but  that  which  is  done  by  force  may  also  be  done 
by  compact;  and,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  nations,  the  force 
which  severed  us  liad  not  effected  its  end,  until  it  reaulted 
in  a  compact  of  severance,  which,  alone,  the  law  of  na- 
tions holds  permanently  binding.     If  sovereignty  cannot 
be  transferred,  or  if  it  be  inalienable,  how  ia  it  that  the 
Territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  our  Union?     We  'acquired  them  by  compact 
merely,  without  resort  to  force.    The  sovereignty  over 
the  soil  and  the  inhabitants,  which  vested  in  European 
Powers,  was  alienated  to  the  United  States;  and,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  South  Carolina  be  correct,  that  sovereignty  is  in- 
alienable,   that  compact  was  clearly  void;   the  power 
which  we  exercise  over  tliose  Territories,  has  be»n,  and 
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U,  a  usurped  power;  and  their  citizens  owe  fdlegisnce  no^ 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  France  and  Spain.  It  seems 
to  me,  then,  that  the  doctrine  that  soyereignty  is  inaliena- 
ble, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  maintained  by  South  Caro- 
lina, cannot  bear  examination.  It  is  not  true  and  sound 
political  doctrine;  it  bears  against  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  general  principles  of  free  government;  and  it  is 
unsupported  by  reason,  and  contradicted  by  the  received 
opinions  and ,  practice  of  the  world.  But,  certain  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  that  no  rulers  can  transfer  their  citizens  or 
subjects  without  their  concurrence  and  consent,  express 
or  implied;  and,  to  make  the  transfer  of  aovereiflmty  per- 
fect and  unquestionable,  it  requires  the  assent  of  the  rul- 
ing constitutional  powers  of  the  State,  and  tl\e  assent  of 
the  people,  assembled  in  convention,  pursuant  to  the 
forms  directed  by  their  Government;  and,  both  these  con- 
curring, the  transfer  may  be  perfect. 

In  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  new  Government  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  concurrence  of  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
make  that  transfer  valid;  all  the  pre-existing  elements  of 
Government;  every  functionary  in  which  a  portion  of 
sovereignty  might  be  supposed  to  rest  united  in  it.  The 
old  confederation,  by  its  Congress,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  her  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
met  in  solemn  convention,  agreed  to,  and  sanctioned  it. 
To  deny  that  they  could  do  this,  does,  in  fact,  deny  the 
right  of  self-government  to  a  people;  it  does  more,  it 
holds  both  the  people  and  their  rulers,  for  the  time  being, 
bound  down  by  a  kind  of  metaphysical  necessity,  to  re- 
main forever  in  the  state  in  which  that  necessity  may  be 
fastened  upon  them. 

With  respect  to  this  act  which  formed  a  new  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  crude  materials  of  the  old  confederation, 
I  care  not  by  what  name  it  may  be  called.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  term  eompaet;  for,  though  it  is  not  used  in  the 
constitution,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  highly  appropriate  word 
to  express  the  act.  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  social  compact, 
out  of  which  arose  a  new  Crovernment.  But  the  argu- 
ment which  some  gentlemen  have  drawn  thence  is  wholly 
fallacious.  It  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  a  compact, 
that  the  parties  to  it,  if  you  can  find  wha  or  what  they 
originally  were,  have  a  right  to  violate  and  annul  it;  and 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say  that  they  can  do  so 
conttstently  with  the  compact  itself,  unless  it  contain  a 
clause  which  provides  for  its  abandonment  or  destruction, 
and  that  provision  be  pursued.  It  is  a  fallacy,  too,  to  say, 
tlMt,  because  it  is  a  compact,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  ordinary  agreements  between 
nian  and  man.  Such  is  not  the  case;  it  is  a  compact  out 
of  which  Government  arises;  or,  which  is,  in  itself,  the 
rule  and  charter  of  Government;  it  is  that  compact 
which  Dtakes  a  nation  by  the  assent  and  concurrence  of 
individuals;  or  a  great  nation  by  the  assent  and  concur- 
rence of  smaller  communities;  and  neither  the  individu- 
als in  the  one  case,  nor  the  smaller  communities  in  the 
other,  can  ever  after  retract  that  assent,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  sovereignty  of  that  great  nation,  of  which 
they  have  thus  made  themselves  a  part.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  no  one  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt;  for  it 
would  be  subversive  of  the  very  first  principles  of  all 
government  to  permit  it,  unless,  indeed,  he  remove  be- 
yond its  territorial  jurisdiction,  then  it  becomes  a  matter 
equivocal,  and  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  As  it 
respects  a  State  which  has  made  itself  a  part  of  a  greater 
community,  precisely  the  same  principle  applies,  with 
this  additional  ingredient,  that  it  cannot  tranner  itself  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  which  it 
forms  an  integral  part.  In  order  to  simplify  the  argument, 
I  have  proceeded  thus  far  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
whole  power  of  Government,  instead  of  a  portion  of  it 
only,  had  been  transferred  by  the  smaller  communities  to 
the  larger;  and  thus,  making  one  perfect  consolidated  na- 


tion. And,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  answered* 
and  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  convention  of 
South  Carolina,  that  <*  soverei^ty  is  inalienable."  They 
next  afRrm  that  *'  sovereignty  is  indivisible;'^  that  part  of 
it  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  General  Government, 
and  part  retained  to  the  States.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
involves  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Govern- 
ment. In  theory,  it  is  easy  to  diviae  the  various  powers 
of  a  consolidated  Government,  and  place  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial  power  in  different  hands. 
In  practice,  there  is  danger  that  the  balance  may  be  lefl 
imperfect,  and  that  one  of  those  powers  may,  in  lime, 
absorb  the  rest.  So  it  is  easy  in  theory  to  divide  the 
sovereignty  in  another  mode,  create  a  National  Govern- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  our  Union;  vesting  it  with  certain 
prescribed  and  limited  powers,  and,  so  Tar  as  they  ex- 
tend, making  it  paramount,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  several  States,  or  great  integral  parts 
which  compose  it,  a  large  portion  of  those  powers  which 
the  National  Government  may  not  infringe  upon  or  touch. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  government  which 
forbids  that  rights  should  be  reserved  to  individuals,  as  in 
the  declaration  of  rig^its;  or  to  the  States  and  the  people, 
as  in  that  clause  of  our  constitution  which  provides  that 
all  powers,  not  expressly  delected,  be  reserved  to  them. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  forbids  this  diviwon  of  power,  or  sovereignity, 
among  the  various  great  departments  of  a  State,  or  of 
vesting  it  partly  in  a  federal  head,  and  partly  in  the  various 
civil  divfsions  which  compose  a  federal  Union.  It  re- 
solves itself  simply  into  the  question,  whether  the  powers 
of  Government  can  be,  in  any  manner,  checked  and  con- 
trolled,  or  whether  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
an  arbitrary,  absolute,  uncontrollable  po^er,  vesting 
somewhere  in  every  form  of  government?  In  theory  it 
is  not  necessarily  so,  it  may  be  so  in  practice;  but  if  it  be 
so,  our  experiment  of  a  union  of  free  States,  each  pos- 
sessing limited  powers,  and  of  a  General  Government,  su- 
preme within  its  appropriate  sphere,  but  also  limited  in 
its  powers,  must  fail,  and,  with  it,  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  must  also  fiiil. 

But  this  case  of  divided  sovereignty,  the  placing  of  the 
paramount  though  limited  power  in  one  head,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  sovereignty,  equally  absolute,  within  its  own 
appropriate  sphere,  in  subordinate  Governmenls,  is  not  of 
new  or  recent  impression.  The  division  of  sovereignly, 
in  this  sense,  is  familiar  from  the  earliest  date  of  the  feudal 
system  of  Europe,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  principle 
in  that  system,  by  means  of  which  a  brave  and  free  nobil- 
ity, possessing  rights  which  they  dared  to  maintain,  and 
which  their  sovereign,  in  accordance  with  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  polity,  was  obliged  to  respect,  that  Eu- 
rope has  not,  like  Asia,  been  swallowed  up  and  ^unk  in 
despotism.  I  would,  oy  no  means,  be  understood  to  cite  • 
these  as  Governments  either  orderly  or  free;  they  were 
neither;  but,  confused,  and  irregular,  and  ojipressive  as 
they  were,  they  contained  in  themselves  this  principle 
and  germ  of  freedom,  from  which  all  the  mixed  and  lim-^ 
ited  Governments  of  Europe  have  sprung,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  our  own  institutions  may  remotely  trace  their 
origin.  This  division  of  sovereignty,  which  the  conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina  declares  to  be  "  indivisible;"  this 
limitation  of  absolute  power  in  one  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  by  vesting  powers  equally  absolute  in  another; 
these  checks  and  balances  which  can  never  be  tried 
against  each  other,  to  their  utmost,  without  danger  of 
destniction  to  one  or  both  the  conflicting  powers,  may, 
from  a  salutary  fear  of  the  effects  of  that  collision,  co- 
exist for  ages  in  harmony,  and  secure,  by  Ibeir  combined 
or  reciprocal  action,  the  highest  degree  of  human  free- 
dom. 

1  say,  therefore,  that  sovereignty  is  divisible  in  theory; 
and  in  practice  we  have  seen,  and  still  see  it  divided.     I 
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do  not  say  that  in  our  Gorcrnment,  if  those  parta  in  which 
portions  of  that  sovereignty  arc  vested,  should  come  into 
direct  and  deadly  collision,  that  their  strength  is  precisely 
equal,  and  that  neither  would  be  compelled  to  succumb. 
Nor  can  we  say  it  of  the  gpreat  departments  amonjif  which 
the  portions  of  the  sovereignty  vested  in  the  General 
Government  are  distributed.  But  I  do  say,  that  this  di- 
vided and  distributed  power  does  now  exist  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  curses  of  the  world  and  of  posterity 
will  be  due  to  those  who  shall  fil'st  force  them  into  deadiv 
collision,  and  prove,  by  experiment,  that  either  must  fall 
before  the  superior  power  of  the  other. 

If  now  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  sovereignty  is 
alienable,  and  can  be  transferred  t  that  it  is  divisible,  and 
can  be  apportioned}  that  it  can  be  placed  where  the  power 
in  which  it  at  last  reposes,  the  people,  may  choose  to 
place  it;  and  that  it  may  be  distributed  among  such  depo- 
sitories as  they  may  select  for  its  reception  and  exercise, 
I  will  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  argfui^ent  as  to  prove 
that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  could,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  make  such  a  Government  as  thev  purport  to 
have  made;  that  there  was  really  no  physical  or  metaphy- 
sical impossibility  in  its  execution. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  kind  of  Govei-nment  did  they, 
in  fact,  make?  Is  it  a  league  of  sovereign,  independent 
nations?  or  is  it  one  National  Government,  possessed  of 
paramount,  but  limited  powers?  made  up  of  States,  each 
also  sovereign  in  all  things  not  embraced  within  the 
powers  granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment? On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  framed  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  and 
of  gentlemen  who  defend  it  here,  aid  us  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  They  say  that,  in  looking  into  the  constitu- 
tion, they  find  •*  that  the  most  important  sovereign  pow- 
ers fire  vested  in  the  central  Government;"  some^  of  those 
powers  are:  the  exclusive  right  of  war  and  peace;  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  Powers;  the  regulation  of  commerce; 
the  right  to  impose  taxes;  to  coin  money,  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof;  to  levy  troops  and  maintain  them,  and  to 
issue  civil  and  criminal  process  directly  against  the  citizens 
of  States;  and  adjudicate  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
those  citizens;  and  the  legislative  power  flowing  from, 
and  operating  directly  upon,  the  people  of  the  States. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  man  could  mistake  a  cen- 
tral Government  possessing  these  powers,  as  merely  the 
effect  or  result  of  a  league  between  States  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Those  attributes  expressly  vest- 
ed in  the  National  Government,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  po- 
litical writers,  the  highest  and  most  distinctly  chai*acteris- 
tic  marks  of  sovereignty.  They  are  powers  which  no 
State,  being  sovereign,  could  permit  any  other  State  or 
league  of  States  to  exercise  within  its  territories,  or  over 
its  citizens,  without  relinquishing  a  portion,  and  a  high 
and  controlling  portion,  of  that  sovereiffnty. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  partition  of  powers  un- 
der the  feudal  Governments,  to  show  that  there  were  ex- 
amples of  divided  sovereignty;  as,  from  the  sovereign 
himself,  the  first  lord  p^'amount,  down  in  tlie  descend- 
Ihg  scale  through  the  baron  to  the  vavasor,  from  which,  per- 
haps, the  first  bint  for  the  distribution  of  powers  between 
our  General  Government  and  republican  States  was  de- 
rived. I  will  now  read  a  passage  or  two  from  a  writer  of 
high  credit,  (Mr.  Hallam,)  which  will  show  more  clearly 
than  I  can  do  by  argn(nc'^^  what  constitutes  a  collection 
of  States  held  together  by  league,  and  what  a  National 
Government.  In  his  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
the  feudal  system,  page  239,  he  says: 

"  To  understand  in  wtiat  degree  the  peers  and  barons 
of  France,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system, 
were  independent  of  the  crown,  we  must  look  at  their 
leading  privileges.  These  may  be  reckoned:  1,  The  right 
uf  coining  money;  2,  That  of  waging  private  war;  3,  The 
exemption  of  all  public  tributes,  except  feudal  aids;  4, 


The  freedom  from  legislative  control;  and  5,  The  ex- 
clusive exercise  of  original  Judicature  within  their  own 
dominions.  Privileges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary  to 
all  principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead  us,  in  strictness^ 
to  account  France  rather  a  collection  of  States  partially 
allied  to  each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy." 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  was  the  total  absence 
of  all  the  important  powers  vested  by  our  constitution  in 
the  General  Government,  that  led  that  waiter  to  doubt 
whether  France  was,  under  the  feudal  system,  one  nation, 
or  merely  a  league  of  States.  But,  surely,  that  doubt 
cannot  exist  .under  our  Government,  if  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  were,  in  fact,  Intended  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  full  extent  in  which  they  are  there  set 
down  and  granted.  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  gningat  large  into  this  question,  which  has  been 
already  fully  illustrated  by  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  discussion;  but  I  cannot  forbear  referring  to  one 
matter  of  history  which  strongly  bears  upon  the  claims  of 
South  Carolina  to  construe  away,  by  historical  reference, 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

Cnarles  Pinckney,  one  of  the  delegates  from  South  Ca- 
rolina to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution, 
after  he  had  performed  his  duty  there,  and  while  the  con- 
stitution was  under  consideration  before  the  I.eglslature 
of  his  State,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1788,  in  an  address 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  gave  his  views  in  the 
most  full  and  lucid  manner,  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
that  instrument,  and  the  character  of  the  Government 
which  it  formed.  He  says  that  the  object  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  convention  was  to  establish  *<  a  firm  National 
Government;"  and  that  the  convention  *•  wisely  consider- 
ed that,  though  the  confederation  might  possess  the  great 
outlines  of  a  General  Government,  yet,  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  federal  un:on,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  leag^je,  founded  in  paternal  and  pefsuaaive  princi- 
ples, with  nothing  permanent  or  coercive  in  its  construc- 
tion, where  .the  members  might  or  might  not  comply  with 
their  federal  engagements  as  they  thought  proper;"  and 
adds,  "  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  convention  saw 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Government  upon 
different  principles,  which,  instead  of  requiring  the  inter- 
vention of  thirteen  difierent  Legislatures,  between  the 
demand  and  the  compliance,  should  operate  upon  the 
people  in  the  first  instance."  This  is  a  part  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  general  purpose  of  the  coi^stitution  at  the 
time  it  was  presented  to  the  State  and  people  of  South 
Carolina  for  their  adoption.  A  distinct  purpose  to  aban- 
don the  mere  federative  leagxie,  which  had  theretofore 
held  these  States  together,  and  to  erect  in  its  st«ad  a 
*•  firm  National  Government. "  The  recent  convention  of 
South  Carolina  say  that  the  constitution  does  seem  to 
create  such  a  Government,  but  appeals  to  history  to  dis- 
prove that  such  was  its  purpose.  But  here  is  history,  at 
home,  in  their  own  State,  a  part  of  their  own  acts  in  the 
adoption  of  that  constitution,  which  proves,  if  any  proof 
were  wanting,  to  aid  the  words  of  that  instrument,  Uiat  a 
National  Government  was  its  very  object  and  purpose. 
In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Pinckney  refers  to  the  power 
which  that  constitution  vests  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide in  the  last  resort,  and  uses  this  very  just  and  emphatic 
language:  "That  in  republics,  much  more,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  always  depend  upon  the  energy  and  integ- 
rity of  the  judicial,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  to  ensure  these,  extensive  authorities  were 
necessary;  particularly  so,  were  they  in  a  tribunal  consti- 
tuted as  this  is,  whose  duty  it  would  be,  not  only  to  de- 
cide all  questions  whioh  should  arise  within  the  Union, 
but  to  control  and  keep  the  State  judicials  within  their 
proper  limits,  whenever  they  ^all  attempt  to  interfere 
with  its  power."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  it  is  the 
clear  construction  of  the  instniment,  that  the  judicial 
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8y$tem  of  the  United  States  should  pervade  every  Slate 
of  the  Union)  that  that  court  should  be  the  paramount 
judicial  tribunal,  and  that  it  should  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  State  tribunals  in  all  things  in  which  they  infringe 
on  its  rights;  and  it  further  appears  that  this  purpose  was 
known  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  people  of  tlie  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Dangers,  it  is  true,  were  apprehended  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  of  disunion  on  the  one  liand,  and  con- 
solidation on  the  other;  and  that  danger  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  ultimate  decision  of  questions  of 
controverted  power  in  some  department  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Governments,  which  might  claim  it,  either  in  the 
State  or  in  the  General  Government.  But  this  danger 
does  not,  in  fact,  exist  to  any  great  extent,  placed 
as  the  power  is  in  the  General  Government;  for 
every  man  who  is  a  representative  of  the  people  here,  in 
any  form,  must  look  at  home  to  the  people  whom  he  re- 
presents to  sustain  him.  Those  people,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  while  they  are  citizens  -of  the  United  States,  are 
also  citizens  of  a  State  which  possesses  their  closest  at- 
tachments; and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  ever  sus- 
tain the  man  who  abandons  the  just  rights  of  his  and  their 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  centering  power  in  the  General 
Government,  of  which  power  he  may  be  the  temporary 
possessor. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  speaking  on  that  subject,  says,  '*  Let  us 
theorize  as  much  as  we  will,  it  will  be  impossible  so  far  to 
divest  the  federal  representatives  of  their  State  views  and 
policy,  as  to  induce  them  to  act  on  truly  national  princi- 
ples.' Men  do  not  easily  wean  themselves  of  those  pre- 
ferences and  attachments  which  country  and  connexions 
invariably  create."  And  he  adverts  to  the  danger  that 
**  State  views  and  State  policy  will  influence  their  delibe- 
rations." The  effect,  then,  of  placing  the  power  of  ulti- 
mate decision  in  the  States  would  have  been,  to  e^ve  them, 
in  the  first  place,  their  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Union; 
and  af^er  that  had  been  heard,  to  give  each  the  power  of 
destroying  what  all  had  united  to  create.    In  another 

{)lace,  he  says,  <*  The  State  Governments  will  too  natural- 
y  slide  into  an  opposition  against  the  General  one,  and  be 
easily  induced  to  consider  themselves  as  rivals;  they  will, 
after  a  time,  resist  the  collection  of  a  revenue;  and  if 
the  General  Government  is  obliged  to  concede,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  on  this  point,  they  will,  of  course,  neg- 
lect their  duties  and  despise  its  authority.  A  great  de- 
gree of  weight  and  energ)-  is  necessary  to  enforce  it." 
Considering  the  time,  and  place,  and  circumstances,  under 
which  this  was  delivered,  it  is  a  prediction  which  has  been 
singularly  verified — verified  by  the  acts  of  the  State  to 
whose  Legislature  the  prediction  was  addressed.  Can  it 
be  said,  then,  that  South  Carolina  had  not  all  the  effects 
of  this  constitution,  in  a  form  as  strong  as  it  has  ever 
received  in  practice,  or  as  it  has  been  contended  for  in 
theory,  fully  before  her  Legislature  and  people  at  the 
time  she  consented  to  its  adoption  ?  And  who  can  deny 
that  the  appeal  to  history  strengthens  rather  than  weak- 
ens the  obvious  construction  of  that  instrument? 

If  dangef  arises  from  vesting  the  power  of  deciding  in 
the  last  resort  in  a  department  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, where  the  constitution  has  placed  it,  how  much 
more  dangerous  would  be  the  investiture  of  that  power 
in  each  of  the  States.'  If  we  place  it  there,  it  brings  us 
back,  at  once,  to  those  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence 
which  existed  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  every  baron  had  a 
veto  on  the  laws  of  his  sovereign,  and  every  vavasor  on 
tliose  of  his  baron;  a  negative,  worse  in  its  effects  than 
the  Uberum  veto  in  the  ill-regulated  Government  of  Po- 
land; a  power,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  foreign  inter- 
ference, to  bribery,  to  bloodshed  in  the  halls  of  their 
Diet;  and,  finally,  to  subjugation  and  vassalage.  But  here 
the  power  claimed  on  behalf  of  South  Carolina  is  more 
enduring  and  more  dangerous;  it  is  not  merely  to  prevent 


the  passage  of  a  law  by  her  veto,  but  to  annul  a  law  so- 
lemnly enacted,  whenever  she  may  conceive  it  infringes  on 
her  rights  or  affects  her  interests.  Her  doctrine  would  re- 
sult in  this:  that  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  any 
State  could,  by  its  own  act,  change  the  relations  of  the 
whole  country,  or  make  for  itself  a  separate  {^cace, 
withdraw  firom  the  Union,  form  an  alliance  with  the  ene- 
my; and  this,  too,  without  the  individuals  who  did  the 
deed  incurring  the  guilt  of  treason  or  any  leg^l  crime. 
For  it  is  contended  that  if  an  individual  bear  arms  against 
the  Union,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  State  of  which  he 
is  a  citizen,  that  law  is  his  shield,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
guiltless. 

In  support  of  this  position,  it  has  been  contended  that 
no  man  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  except  as  a 
citizen,  or  by  reason  of  being  a  citizen  of  some  one  of  the 
States.  Now,  this  is  most  clearly  an  error;  the  cases 
against  it  are  numerous.  An  individual  bom  in  a  Territory; 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  one  who  is  born  abroad,  his 
parents  being  absent  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
are  all  of  them  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  all  respects, 
as  far  as  it  regards  protection  and  allegiance,  as  fully  and 
perfectly  as  if  they  were  citizens  of  one  of  the  States  also. 
It  is  true,  they  are  all  denied  the  exercise  of  certain  civil 
rigjhU;  as,  for  instance,  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, so  far  as  relates  to  the  election  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
General  Government;  but  that  does  not  touch  tlie  question 
now  under  consideration.  That  question  is,  whether  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  protection  and  allegiance  arc  neces- 
sarily derived  through  the  States,  and,  therefore,  exipt 
only  by  virtue  of  their  power  and  through  their  suffer- 
ance. And  it  clearly  does  not;  for,  besides  the  cases  I  have 
already  referred  to,  another  is  decisive.  Congress,  and 
Cong^-ess  alone,  has  a  right  to  pass  a  general  law  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens.  It  can,  therefore,  make  citizens 
of  foreigners,  by  its  own  will,  without  the  assent  of  the 
States  concurring  in  the  act.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ttler]  said  he  would  like  to  see  such 
a  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I,  also,  would  like  to  see  a  citizen  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification;  for  the  one  idea  is  just  as  absurd 
as  the  other.  Citizenship  has  relation  to  the  State  or  na- 
tion, not  to  the  Government;  but  the  allegiance  which  the 
citizen  owes  is  due  to  the  Government.  In  a  republic 
the  citizen  is  one  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  nation, 
and  he  owes  obedience  and  duty  to  the  will  of  that  peo- 
ple, constitutionally  expressed;  and  he  owes  allegiance  to 
their  duly  constituted  Government. 

The  statesmen  of  §outh  Carolina  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  a  law  of  that  State,  commanding  her  citizens  to  do 
an  act  which  v/erc  treason  against  the  United  States,  if 
done  without  her  mandate,  will,  by  virtue  of  that  mandate, 
cease  to  be  a  crime  and  become  a  duty.  She  is,  therefore, 
presented  as  a  shield,  to  save  those  who  are  to  violate 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  in  obeying  her  laws. 
But  if  the  United  States  be  the  paramount  power,  as  the 
constitution  certainly  has  made  it,  this  can  avail  them  no- 
thing; or,  at  most,  it  would  only  mitigate  the  enormity  of  ^ 
the  offence.  The  state  of  double  allegiance  which  seems 
to  strike  some  gentlemen  asabsurdor  impossible,  is  easily 
understood  in  theory,  and  is  very  common  in  fact.  Could 
any  thing  be  more  easy  than  to  conceive  such  a  state  of 
government  and  law,  as  that  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
should  owe  allegiance  to  that  Stote,  saving  his  paramount 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  >  Such  was  often  the  case, 
as  is  well  known,  in  some  of  the  feudal  Governments; 
and,  indeed,  in  all  of  them,  at  some  point  of  time.  It  is 
asked,  if,  according  to  the  doctrines  for  which  we  con- 
tend, treason  can  be  committed  against  a  State?  For  my- 
self, I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not.  But  crimes,  in 
their  definition  and  description,  are  the  creatures  of  law; 
and  certainly  any  State  may  define,  by  law,  an  offence 
which  may  be  properly  denominated  treason,  and  punish- 
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ed  as  such.  The  term  possesses  no  definite  meaning  in- 
dependent of  statutory  enactmenti  in  its  general  sense, 
it  signifies  treachery,  where  faith  and  duty  were  due.  ^  If 
a  servant  aUy  his  master,  a  son  his  father,  or  an  ecclesias- 
tical person  his  superior,  it  is,  in  leg^l  parlance,  treason; 
because,  in  all  those  cases,  faith  and  duty  are  due  them. 
But  if  the  act  were  dpne  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the 
paramount  power,  however  revolting  it  might  be  to  hu- 
manity, it  would  cease  to  be  a  legal  crime.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  allegiance  to  the  individual  or  the  inferior  pow- 
er yields  to  the  paramount  allegiance  due  to  the  superior; 
thus  would  the  allegiance  which  a  citizen  owes  to  his 
State  yield  to  that  paramount  allegiance  which  he  owes  to 
the  Union.  I,  therefore,  see  nothing  in  this  objection  to 
puzzle,  much  less  to  convince  me. 

This,  then,  is  the  attitude  which  South  Carolina  has  as- 
sumed towards  the  Union  of  which  she  is  a  part.  She 
now  asserts  powers  which  she  once  yielded  in  the  most 
solemn  form  to  the  Government  of  that  Union.  She 
claims  the  right  to  retract,  or  rather  to  assert  those  pow- 
ers, under  the  wild  pretext  that  the  grant  wsls  impossible, 
and,  therefore,  nugatory.  She  assumes  that  the  allegi- 
ance of  her  citizens  to  her  is  paramount  to  their  allegi- 
ance to  that  Government  which  she  and  her  own  people, 
in  their  primary  assembly,  joined  in  creating,  and  pro- 
nounced supreme;  and  whose  constitution  her  own  legis- 
lators are  sworn  to  support,  before  they  can  exercise  their 
appropriate  functions.  And  she  has  nullified  a  law  of  the 
United  States;  expelled  its  courts  from  lier  limits;  and, 
through  a  mere  color  of  judicial  process,  but  in  fact  by 
an  immediate  application  of  muiisterial  power,  directed 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  in  possession  of  its  of- 
ficers, to  be  seized  and  wrested  from  their  hands.  She 
attaches  a  penalty  to  all  who  resist  the  application  of  this 
power;  and  those  who  attempt  to  support  the  laws  oHhe 
Union,  to  serve  the  process  of  its  courts,  or  even  to  in- 
voke their  aid,  are  branded  as  criminals,  and  subjected  to 
prosecution . 

If,  sir,  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  now  insufficient  to  op- 
pose a  decisive  and  eflTectual  check  to  this  violence  and 
aggression;  if  the  Executive  arm  be  not  now  strong 
enough  to  defend  and  protect  the  Union,  its  laws  and  its 
rights;  unwilling  as  I  am  to  intrust  power  in  the  hands  of 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  yet,  as  the  case  is  one  of 
overruling  necessity,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it.  1  will  invest  him,  if  need  be,  with  all  the  power  of 
the  nation,  and  charge  him,  by  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  the  constitution,  to  stretch  forth  his  arm,*  thus 
strengthened  and  sustained,  and  defend  and  preserve  tlie 
Union.  With  this  view,  I  support,  and  shall  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

After  speaking  for  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  £.  yielded  the 
floor  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  RUGGLES  then  moved  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ.    Negatived — Yeas  10.  nays  23. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  then  said,  that  as  the  dc^bate  was  closed 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  and  as  there 
was  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  delay  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  he  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
would  consent  to  postpone  the  final  question  until  the 
morning,  as  the  Senate  was  now  thin,  and  a  bill  of  such 
importance  ought  to  pass  in  a  full  Senate.  Several  gen- 
tlemen, he  said,  had  retired  in  consequence  of  indisposi- 
tion; 


Mr.  WILKINS  rendered  a  tribute  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  postponed  his 
intention  of  addressing  the  Senate,  and  had  thus  facilitated 
the  termination  of  the  debate.  But  as  tlie  Senate  had 
been  notified  that  t^e  bill  would  be  urged*  through  this 
evening,  and  as  it  was  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  eve- 
17  Senator  was  prepared  to  vole,  and  as  the  public  mind 
was  desirous  that  this  question  should  be  disposed  of,  he 
could  not  consent  to  delay.     There  was    also  another 


subject  into  which  he  was  desirous  of  going  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  moved  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn, 
but  afterwards  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  EWING  then  resumed  his  remarks,  (given  entire 
above,)  and  continued  until  a  quarter  past  nine,  when  he 
ag^in  gave  way  to 

Mr.  HOLMES,  who  moved  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  WILKINS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered,  and,  being  taken,  stood — ^Yeas  13,  nays  23. 

Mr.  EWING  then  concluded  his  remarks  at  twenty 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  call  of  Mr.  WEBSTER,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYLER  then  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 
journ. He  stated  tliat  he  had  been  induced  to  make  thia 
motion  because  he  saw  that  several  Senators  who  were 
opposed  to  the  bill  were  absent  from  their  seats;  and  he 
thought  that  the  bill  might  receive  its  final  action  early 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  WILKINS  sUted  that  the  gentlemen  whose  seaU 
were  empty  had  but  just  withdrawn  from  the  Senate .  It 
was  but  a  few  moments  before  that  they  were  all  in  their 
seats,  and  he  presumed  that  they  would  return  immedi- 
ately. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  decided  in  the  negative. — 
Yeas  5,  nays  27. 

The  (;^uestion  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
erson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane, 
Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbina,  Robinson, 
Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wagga- 
man,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 32. 

NAY.— Mr.  Tyler— 1. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  for  concurrence. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Thursday,  Febbuabt  21. 
VOTES  OF  ABSENTEES. 

Mr.  BIBB  requested  permission  to  record  bis  name  on 
tlie  list  of  members  who  voted  last  night  on  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties  on  imports.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  attend  the  evening  sessions  on  account  of 
indisposition. 

The  CHAIR  stated  that  the  rule  on  this  subject  was  po- 
sitive, but  the  leave  could  be  given  by  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KING  stated  that  he  also  had  been  absent  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  He  bad, 
however,  recorded  his  vote  against  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  and  he  was  indififerent  on  the  subject  of  any 
change  in  the  rule  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  said  that  he  had  not  been  in  his 
place  to  record  his  vote  at  larg^  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  he  had  been  anxious  last 
evening  to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
in  order  that  it  might  t>e  taken  tlus  morning  in  a  full  Sen- 
ate. He  had  stated  to  the  Senate  that  four  or  five  Sena- 
tors opposed  to  the  measure  were  too  unwell  to  be  in  their 
seats  in  the  evening.  With  the  object  in  view  which  he 
had  stated,  he  had  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  but 
the  majority  remained  inexorable.  The  only  course 
which  remained  for  him  and  his  friends  was,  to  vote  in  a 
minority  which  would  not  contain  tlie  strength  of  the  op- 
position to  the  bill,  or  to  leave  the  Senate;  and  they  de- 
termined on  the  latter  as  the  more  correct  course,  and  as 
the  best  calculated  to  convey  an  accunite  expres«on  of 
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the  feeling  of  the  Senate.  He  regretted  that  the  Senate 
had  not  indulged  llie  opponents  of  the  hill  with  a  final 
vote  in  broad  day-light,  when  both  the  unwell  and  the 
well  would  have  been  able  to  attend.  He  felt  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  his  vote  was  recorded  or  not. 

Mr.  FOOT  expressed  his  hope  that  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  the  Senate  would  be  given  to  allow  gentlemen  to 
record  their  names  on  a  question  of  such  importance. 
Whenever  an  application  of^  tliis  nature  liad  been  made, 
it  liad  been  customary  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  said  that  he  hoped  the  permission 
would  not  be  given.  He  was  not  present  at  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  nor  did  he  wish  to  record  his  name  either 
against  or  in  favor  of  its  passage.  He  suggested  tliat 
there  was  another  course  which  gentlemen  could  pursue 
if  they  were  disposed,  and  that  was  for  one  of  tlie  majority 
to  move  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  last  evenmg. 

Mr.  HOLMES  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
would  not  object  to  the  allowance  of  this  application.  If 
be  was  careless  about  his  own  vote  being  recorded,  he 
should  recollect  that  his  objection  would  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  other  Senators  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill. 
If,  however,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  those  who 
were  absent  last  night,  he  hoped  that  it  would  also  be 
extended  to  those  who  were  now  absent,  and  that  these 
would  have  the  whole  of  the  day  to  record  tiieir  names. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  repeated  the  expression  of  his  indif- 
ference as  to  the  result  of  the  application,  leaving  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  TYLER  said  that  he  felt  a  little  pride  in  this  mat- 
ter.    He  stood  single  in  his  negative  to  the  bill;  and  he 
was  not  desirous  to  lose  this  proud  position,  and  to  share 
the  honor  he  now  enjoyed  alone  with  any  others. 
The  application  was  then  withdrawn. 


it  was  due  to  the  gentleman,  who  had  introduced  this 
measure  of  conciliation,  to  give  him  all  the  Industry  which 
could  be  contributed  to  the  consummation  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  CLAY  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  was  in  conformity  with  his  gen- 
eral conduct  and  character.  He  himself  would  prefer  a 
continuous  session  to  evening  sessions.  We  might  try  the 
experiment  to-day  of  a  continuous  session,  and  see  what 
was  the  chance  of  getting  any  bill  tlirough.  He  tlien 
withdrew  bis  motion  to  postpone. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  KANE  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
rule  was  rescinded. 


THE  RECESS. 

Mr.  KANF^  moved  that  tlie  Senate  now  rescind  the  or- 
der passed  some  weeks  since,  directing  a  daily  recess  from 
3  to  5  o'clock. 


Mr.  MOORE  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  Ne- 
gatived— Yeas  19,  nays  20. 

Mr.  CLAY  then  remarked  that  he  could  not  be  present 
at  these  evening  sessions;  for  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
breathe  the  impure  air  of  the  Senate  Chamber  after  din- 
ner. He  had  been  twice  compelled  to  absent  himself 
from  the  Senate  in  the  evening;  and  last  night  he  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  the  vote  which  he  would  have  given 
with  pleasure,  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  had  then  been 
passed.  But  he  desired  that  an  experiment  should  be 
made  to-day,  by  which  it  might  be  tested  whether  there 
was  any  probability  of  a  final  action  on  the  tariff  during 
this  session.  He  would,  therefore,  move  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  this  motion  until  to-morrow.  Per- 
haps by  that  time — perhaps  by  three  o'clock  to-day — it 
would  be  seen  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  acting 
filially  on  this  subiect  at  the  present  session.  He  con- 
cluded by  making  his  motion  to  postpone. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  expressed  a  hope  that  this  motion 
would  not  prevail.  Attendance  at  these  evening  sessions 
he  considered,  speaking  in  the  mildest  terms,  as  a  great 
inconvenience  to  members.  The  badness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  productive  of  serious  injury  to  health.  He 
would  himself  much  prefer  sitting  here  till  five  or  six 
o'clock,  or  even  later,  to  a  recess,  and  an  evening  session. 
Mr.  KANE  urged  the  propriety  of  rescinding  the  rule 
now.  He  would  be  willing  to  restore  the  arrangement  at 
any  future  time  when  it  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  he  would  be  as  happy  as  any  Sena- 
tor to  get  rid  of  those  recesses  and  evening  sessions, 
whenever  it  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  the  despatch  of  public  business. 
He  would,  on  this  occasion,  willingly  put  his  vote  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  he  thought 
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THE  TARIFF. 

The  hour  of  12  having  arrived, 

Mr.  CI- AY  moved  to  take  up  the  special  order,  being 
the  bill  *«  to  modify  the  act  of  the  UUi  of  July,  1832,  and 
all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports;"  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  then  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  as  amended  by  the  select  committee  to  whom  it 
was  referred,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  all  other 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 
(Strike  out  the  parts  within  brackets,  Msd  insert  those 
parts  quoted.) 

Be  it  enaeied  by  iht  Senate  and  Heuae  qf  Bepnuniaiivea 
of  the  United  States  of  America^  m  Congreu  anemUedt 
l*hat,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  And  thirty-three,  in   all  cases 
where  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act 
of  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  entitled  «  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  or  by  any  other 
act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  there- 
of,  one-tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted; 
from  and    afler  the   thirtieth  day   of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  another  tenth  part 
thereof  sliaTl  be  deducted;  from  and  afler  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-seven, another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted; 
from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part 
thereof  shall  be  deducted;  and  fk'om  and  af^er  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one,  one-half  of  the  reddue  of  such  excess  shall  be 
deducted;  and  from  and  aAer  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  other 
half  thereof  shall  be  deducted. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the 
second  section  of  tlie  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  Julv  afore- 
said as  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  milled  and  fuUed 
cloths,  known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal 
cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  matenal,  the  value 
whereof  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  a  square  yard, 
at  five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  shall  be,  and  the  same  ia 
hereby  repealed.  And  the  said  articles  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  as  is  provided  by  the 
said  second  section  for  other  manufactures  of  wool;  which 
duty  sliall  be  liable  to  the  same  deductions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  hiws,  as  modi- 
fied by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected, 
[And  from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  up- 
on imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money,  and  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary 
to  an< economical  administration  of  the  Government;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  equal  upon  all  articles,  accord- 
ing to  their  value,  which  are  not,  by  this  act,  declared  to 
be  entitled  to  entry  subsequent  to  the  said  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 
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free  of  duty;  and,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  from 
and  after  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  September^  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  two,  such  duties  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  from  and 
after  that  da^,  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished:  Pro- 
vidtd^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  any  foreign  Power,  for  imposing  such  duties  as  may 
be  deetned,  by  Congress,  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
such  war.]  «  And  from  and  after  the  dapr  last  aforesaid, 
all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  m  ready  money; 
and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished;  and  such  du- 
ties shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of 
the  Government." 

Sec.  4.  ^nd  bi  H  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to 
the  articles  now  exempted  by  the  existing  laws  from  the 
payment  of  duties,  the  following  articles,  imported  from 
and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-tliree,  and  until  the  tliirtieth  day 
of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foKy- 
two,  shall  also  be  admitted  to  entry,  free  from  duty,  to 
wit:  bleached  and  unbleached  linens,  "table  linen,  linen 
napkins,  and  linen  cambrics,"  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
coming  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  «  ex- 
cept sewing  silk,"  and  worsted  stuff*  gfoods,  shawls,  and 
other  manufactures  of  alk  and  worsted. 

Sec.  5.  Jtnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after 
the  said  thirtieth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  the  following  articles  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry,  free  from  duty»  to  wit:  [unmanufactured 
cotton,] indigo,  quicksilver,  "sulphur,  crude  saltpetre, 
steel,  grindstones,  refined  borax,  emory,^  opium,  tin  in 
plates  and  sheets,  gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal,  ke  dye, 
madder,  madder  root,  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dymg,  saf- 
fron, tumeric,  woad  or  paste],  aloes,  amberg^ris.  Burgun- 
dy pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  flowers,  coriander  seed, 
catsup,  chalk,  coculus  indicus,  horn  plates  for  lanterns, 
ox  horns,  other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufac- 
tured ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk,  nuts,  of  all  kinds,  oil 
of  juniper,  unmanufactured  rattans  and  reeds,  tortoise 
shell,  tin  foil,  shellac,  vegetables  used  principally  in  dy- 
ing and  composing  dyes,  weld,  and  all  articles  employed 
chiefly  for  dying,  <*  except  alum,  copperas,  bichromate 
of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  lead,  aqua  fortis  and  tartaric  acids,"  [and  all 
other  dying  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes.] 
"  And  all  imports  on  whidi  the  first  section  of  this  act 
may  operate,  and  all  articles  now  admitted  to  entry  free 
from  auty,  or  paying  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem  before  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-t^  o,  from 
and  after  that  day  may  be  admitted  to  entry  subject  to 
such  duty,  not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorenl, 
as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law." 

Sec.  6.  Mnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the 
act  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  or  of  any  other  act  as  is  inconsist- 
ent with  this  act,  shall  be,  ana  the  same  is  hereby  repeal- 
ed; Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  passag^e,  prior  or  subsequent 
to  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  of  any  act  or  acts,  from  time  to 
time.  th«t  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent,  or  punish 
evasions  of  the  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  law;  *<  nor 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  act  prior  to  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September*  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  in  the  contingency  either  of  exeess  or  deficiency  of 
revenue,  altering  the  rate  of  duties  on  articles  which,  by 
the  nforesaid  act  of  the  fourteenth  doy  of  July,  one  thou- 


sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  subject  to  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  such 
manner  as  not  to  exceed  that  rate,  and  so  as  to  adjust  the 
revenue  to  either  of  the  said  contingencies." 

Mr.  CLAY  then  rose  to  say,  that  ne  presumed  it  would 
be  thought  most  expedient  by  the  Senate  to.consider  the 
amendments  made  W  the  Select  Committee  in  the  first 
place,  and  dispose  of^em  prior  to  taking  up  the  bill  gene- 
rally. The  first  amendment  that  came  up  for  immediate 
consideration  was  intended  to  make  it  more  acceptable. 
Af\er  adopting  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent.,  above 
which  the  duties  are  not,  ultimately,'  to  be  raised,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  raise  whatever  revenue  (not  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum)  may  be  then  necessary  on  an  eco- 
nomical svstem  of  government.  The  next  principle  of 
the  amendment  is,  that  the  restriction  which  limited  the 
duties  from  falling  below  the  general  average  of  twenty 
per  cent,  is  struck  out.  He  hoped  to  this  amendment 
there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  thought  that  this  amendment  was  ex- 
tremely objectionable.  As  he  understood  the  object  of 
the  amendment,  it  would  limit  the  power  of  Congress,  af- 
ter the  year  1842,  from  making  any  discrimination  of  du- 
ties. Where  could  the  gentleman  find  this  power  to  limit 
future  Con{p-esses?  It  was  said,  the  intention  was  to  unite 
the  different  existing  interests;  but  in  doing  this,  was  it 
necessary  to  abandon  general  principles.^  The  present 
House  of  Representatives  may  feel  themselves  bound,  in 
honor,  to  adopt  the  measure;  but  how  many  of  the  mem- 
bers who  are  now  in  that  House  may  be  there  in  two 
years  hence'  how  many  in  four  years .^  It  ap{>eared  to 
him  as  intended  to  render  practicable  what  was  impracti- 
cable. Yet,  though  opposed  to  the  principle,  and  though 
even  incorporated  in  it,  he  would  vote  for  it  notwithstand- 
ing, as  he  considered  it,  at  the  least,  useless,  inasmuch  as 
it  could  not  limit  future  action. 

Mr.  CLAY  was  sorry  that  the  measure  should  meet  with 
any  objection  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  It  was  intend- 
ed as  a  compromise;  as  an  adjustment  between  conflicting 
interests;  to  preserve  harmony  and  peace  among  all.  If 
the  gentleman  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  amendment, 
he  would  see  thai  its  object  was  to  render  the  very  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  gentleman  was  opposed  less  objection- 
able. ^  The  bill,,  as  originally  reported,  required  Congress 
to  subject  all  to  the  same  standard  of  duties;  this  restric- 
tion was  struck  out  by  the  amendment,  and  isd  Congress 
at  discretion  below  twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  thought  the  amendment  was  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  At  the  same  time  he  would  state, 
that,  wishing  to  see  peace  and  liarmony  preserved,  though 
opposed  to  the  principle,  he  would  not  vote  against  it; 
but  he  hoped  to  see  it  struck  out.  A  future  Congress 
would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  piCK£RSON  was  desirous,  in  order  the  better  to 
form  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  to 
hear  the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  The 
amendment  contained  a  new  principle,  that  *'  such  duties 
shall  be  raised  as  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government  may  require."  He  wished  to  be  informed, 
if,  under  this  proposition,  it  was  not  intended,  indirectly, 
to  do  away,  hereafter,  with  the  principle  of  an  incidental 
and  discriminating  protection?  If,  by  adopting  this,  the 
object  was  that  the  principle  of  protection  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  raising  the  future  revenue, 
he  would  say  that  he  would  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  it  always  afforded  him  pleasure  to  give 
all  the  information  in  his  power.  But  in  this  state,  the  ob- 
jection of  the  gentleman  was  not  well  founded.  On  the 
question  of  the  amendment,  he  (Mr.  C.)  only  considered 
it  a  question  of  comparison  whether  the  aoiendment 
should  be  preferred  to  the  original  text;  by  voting  for  the 
amendment,  as  he  took  it,  no  gentleman  pledged  himself 
to  its  principle;  it  was  only  that  he  preierred  it  to  the 
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original  text.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  C,  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment in  tlie  bill,  as  gentlemen  will  see  by  turning  to  the 
next  clause.  Af\er  nine  and  a  half  years,  the  principle 
of  protection  is  limited  to  twenty  per  cent,  j  but  below 
that  amount,  the  principle  is  expressly  preseryed. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  after  some  remarks,  which,  from  be- 
ing spoken  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  were  not  distinctly  au- 
dible in  the  gallery,  but  in  which  he  was  understood  to 
say  that  the  main  question  could  not  be  fully  embraced 
till  the  additional  amendment  about  to  be  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clat,]  relative  to  the 
home  valuation,  came  up,  proceeded  to  say,  it  would 
then  be  seen  it  was  not  intended  to  surrender  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  never 
surrender  it;  he  hoped  in  God  no  future  Congress 
would  be  found  to  do  so;  for  he  held  that  this  Govern- 
ment could  not  exist  under  those  cirbumstances. 

Mr.  SMITH  said  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment, 
though  he  was  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  he  should  conform  to  the  wish  to 
adopt  the  amendments  for  the  present,  and  reserve  his  re- 
marks for  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
compromise,  if  it  could  be  done;  but  he  would  show  the 
limits  to  which  he  was  willing  to  go.  He  saw  no  special 
occasion  to  do  so  now,  when  these  amendments  were  un- 
der consideration,  which  he  believed  the  committee  had 
all  concurred  in. 

Mr.  WEBST£R  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  principle 
in  the  amendment  and  in  the  bill  was  equally  objectiona- 
l^le;  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other,  it  was  proposed  to  limit 
the  action  of  Congi'ess.  Considering  that  those  amend- 
ments were  now  but  in  committee,  and  that  they  would 
come  up  again,  be  would  not  now  make  any  motion  to 
strike  out;  but  at  a  future  period  it  was  his  intention  to 
ask  ibr  the  ayes  and  noes  on  those  several  propositions. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said  he  would  not  vote  for  the  prin- 
ciple in  either  case.  It  was  said  that  it  was  not  the  object 
to  limit  Congress  in  respect  to  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion; but  there  was  a  limit  to  this  discrimination  to  which 
he  would  not  agree.  With  the  general  average  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  in  his  opinion,  there  could  be  no  protection; 
it  might  as  well  be  fixed  at  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  made  some  remarks  in  reply,  to  show 
that,  though  the  bill  went  to  limit  the  duties,  aAer  nine 
and  a  half  years,  to  twenty  per  cent.,  the  principle  of 
protection  was  not  surrendered.  The  gentleman  from 
Slassachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstsr]  had  drawn  up,  he  said,  a 
series  of  resolutions — and  ably  drawn  up,  in  his  opinion — 
in  which  the  principle  was  admitted  that  it  was  practica- 
ble to  devise  a  system,  in  which  the  protective  policy 
would  be  preserved,  and  yet  reduce  the  tariff  to  the 
wantsof  the  Government;  but  it  was  held  that  time  must 
be  given  for  this,  and  it  could  only  be  perfected  with 
much  time  and  labor.  If  such  were  the  fact,  he  (Mr. 
C. )  saw  nothing  in  the  immediate  amendment  that  gave 
up  the  principle.  He  had  already  said  that  this  he  would 
never  surrender;  and  if  he  so  understood  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  never  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WILKINS  said  that  the  amendment  struck  him  as 
useful,  so  far  as  the  restriction  on  Cong^ss  to  discrimi- 
nate below  twenty  per  cent,  was  taken  t.way.  It  was 
wise  to  leave  Congress  unfettered.  But  he  held  that  the 
subsequent  words,  '<  such  duties  as  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  may  require,"  did  not  mean 
any  thing,  and  were  useless:  it  was  nothing  but  a  general 
admonition,  which  every  Congress  was  bound  to  follow; 
and  he  should  therefore  move  to  strike  out  the  words, 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  said  he  did  not  mean,  at  tlurt  time, 
to  g^ve  his  opinion  on  that  or  an^  other  of  the  amend- 
ments. He  only  wished  to  reramd  the  gentleman  that 
they  were  then  in  committee;  and  that  in  adopting  the 
amendments  now  there  was  no  pledge  given.    AfUr 


passing  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  same 
opportunity  would  then  exist  to  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILKINS  expressed  his  intention  to  avail  himself 
of  the  proper  opportunity,  and  then  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  CHAIR  was  proceeding  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  amendments  separately,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  CHAMBERS  to  take  the  question  on 
them  in  the  aggre^te. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  if  such  were  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to 
take  the  vote  on  them  in  the  aggregate,  he  would  briefly 
state  the  object  of  the  various  amendments  separately. 
Mr.  C.  then  briefly  analyzed  each,  stating  its  drift  and 
meaning. 

The  question  was  then  put,  when  the  amendments 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  gave  notice  tliat,  at  a  proper  period, 
he  would  movQ  to  strike  out  so  much  of  that  section 
wherein  duties  were  imposed  upon  alum,  brimstone,  and 
some  other  articles,  and  to  inseirt  the  clause  of  the  bill  of 
1832,  in  which  the  several  articles  free  of  duty  are  enu- 
merated. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  had  an  amendment  which  he  wbfaed 
to  offer  before  he  submitted  the  leading  one,  of  which  he 
had  already  given  notice.  The  one  which  he  now  wished 
to  offer  regsutied  the  time  when  the  bill  was  to  come  into 
operation.  .  As  the  bill  was  now  before  the  Senate,  the 
30th  of  September  next  was  fixed  on.  He  had  had  some 
communications  on  the  subject  from  New  York,  stating 
the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  fixinr  the  com- 
mencement at  the  Ist  of  October,  and  also  from  Rich- 
mond. These  communications  stated  that  August  and  Sep- 
tember were  the  months  when  most  merchants  made  their 
purchases,  and  the  effect  of  the  bill  must  be  to  prevent 
sales  taking  place  till  the  goods  would  come  in  under  the 
new  duties.  They  proposed  the  31st  of  December  or  1st 
of  January  next,  as  better  for  both  the  importers  and 
the  buyers.  He  had  modified  the  bill  to  suit  the  change; 
the  commencement  of  it  was  put  off  one  quarter;  and,  to 
meet  this,  its  termination  was  brought  a  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. He  hoped  that  this  cliange  would  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  C.  then  moved  his  amendment  to  this  effect,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  CLAY  now  rose  to  propose  the  amendment  of 
which  he  had  previously  given  notice.  The  object  was, 
that  aher  the  period  prescribed  by  the  bill,  all  duties 
shoukt  thereafter  be  assessed  on  a  valuation  made  at  the 
port  in  which  the  goods  are  first  imported,  and  under 
**  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law."  Mr. 
C.  said  it  would  be  seen  by  this  amendment,  that  in  place 
of  having  a  foreign  valuation,  it  was  intended  to  have 
a  home  one.  It  was  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
tective s}'stem,  that  such  a  regulation  was  necessary.  It 
was  believed  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  that 
after  tfie  period  of  nine  and  a  half  years,  the  most  of  our 
manufactures  will  be  sufficiently  grown  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  under  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  if  pro- 
perly laid;  but  that  under  a  system  of  foreign  valuation, 
such  would  not  be  the  case.  Itiey  say  that  it  would  be 
more  detrimental  to  dieir  interests  than  the  lowest  scale 
of  duties  that  could  be  imposed;  and  you  propose  to  fix  a 
standard  of  duties.  They  are  willing  to  take  you  at  your 
word,  provided  you  regulate  this  in  a  way  to  do  them 
justice. 

Mr.  C.  said  that,  to  effect  a  system  of  home  valuation, 
was  deemed  to  be  impraetkable;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  this  proposition,  there  was  onljr  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  principle,  and  the  regulation  of  it 
was  left  to  other  Congresses.  He  hoped  that  the  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  system  would  not  differ  on  this 
proposition,  which  was  merely  a  speculative  point  open 
for  future  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  opposed  the  ameodment,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  would  be  an  increase  of  duties;  that  it  had  been 
tried  before;  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  unequal,  un- 
just, and  productiye  of  confusion,  inasmuch  as  imported 
goods  were*  constantlj  varying  in  raUie,  and  were  well 
known  to  be,  at  all  times,  cheaper  in  New  York  than  m 
the  commercial  cities  south  of  it*.  This  wouki  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  all  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  did  not  think  it  expedient,  in  decid- 
ing this  question,  to  go  forward  five  or  six  years,  and 
make  that  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  great  national 
measure,  which  is  not  to  go  into  operation  until  after  that 
period.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  said  that 
th'e  measure  would  be  impracticable.  WeU,  sir,  if  so,  it 
will  not  be  adopted.  We  do  not  adopt  it  now,  said  Mr. 
C. ;  we  only  adopt  the  principle,  leaving  it  to  future  legis- 
lation to  adjust  the  details.  Besides,  it  would  be  the  re- 
storation 01  aq  ancient  principle,  known  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government.  It  was  but  at  the  last  session 
that  the  discriminating  duty  on  goods  coming  from  this 
side  and  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ten  per  cent 
on  one,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  other,  was  repealed. 
On  what  principle  was  it,  said  he,  that  this  discrimination 
ever  prevailed)  On  the  principle  of  the  home  value. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fraudulent  invoices  which  every  gen- 
tleman in  ^is  country  was  familiar  with,  he  would  not 
urge  the  amendment;  but  it  was  to  detect  and  prevent 
these  frauds  that  be  looked  upon  the  insertion  of  the 
clause  as  essentially  necessary.  The  experience  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  C  .*  said,  might  detect  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  the  bill  itself.  To  all  which  he 
had  but  one  answer;  if  any  provisions  of  the  bill  sliould 
be  found  impracticable  or  unequal,  why,  they  would  not 
be  adopted.  But  ^he  would  ask  of  gentlemen,  if,  from  a 
mere  difference  in  theory,  while  the  country  was  anxious- 
ly looking  for  some  measure  of  compromise  and  concilia- 
tion, whether  they  were  willing  to  separate  and  go  home 
to  their  constituents,  and  leave  the  country  in  its  present 
distracted  and  unquiet  condition? 

Mr.  SMITH  replied  that  be  had  not  said  that  the  mea- 
sure was  impracticable.  He  only  intended  to  say  tliat  it 
would  be  inconvenient  and  unjust.  Neither  did  he  say 
that  it  would  be  adopted  by  a  future  Congress;  but  he 
said,  if  the  principle  was  adopted  now,  it  would  be  an  en- 
tering weage  that  mieht  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
measure.  We  all  recollect,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  surveys  for  internal  improvements; 
and  that  these  operated  as  entering  wedges,  and  led  to 
appropriations  for  roads  and  canals.  The  adoption  of  the 
pnnciple  contended  for  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
would  not,  in  his,  (Mr.  S.'s)  opinion,  prevent  frauds  in  the 
invoices.  That  very  principle  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  France  and  Spain,  where 
the  duties  were  assessed  according  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  tlie  ports  where  entered.  He  again  said  that  the 
effett  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  draw  the  principal 
commerce  of  the  country  to  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
where  g^oods  were  cheaper. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said,  he  supposed  tliat  this  amendment 
was  to  take  effect  eight  or  nine  years  hence;  if  so,  he 
viewed  it  as  a  matter  of  perfect  inutility.  He  understood, 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  this  was  a  vital  question,  and  on  it  depended  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure  of  conciliation  and  compromise, 
which  was  said  to  settle  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  In  one  respect,  it  was  said  to  be  a  vitdl  ques- 
tion; and  the  next  was,  it  was  useful;  and  a  strange  con- 
tradiction followed,  that  the  fate  of  this  measure,  to  unite 
the  jarring^  of  brother  with  brother,  depended  on  the 
adoption  of  a  principle  which  might  or  might  not  be 
adopted.  He  considered  the  amendment  wron^  in  prin- 
ciple, because  it  would  be  both  unequal  and  unjust  m  its 
operation,  and  because  it  wouki  raise  the  revenue;  aa  the 


duties  would  be  assessed,  not  only  on  the  value  ofthe  g^ods 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  but  on  their  value  at  the 
place  of  importation.  He  wottld^  however,  vote  for  the 
bill,  even  if  the  amendment  were  incorporated  in  it,  pro- 
vided he  had  the  assurances  from  the  proper  quarter  that 
it  would  effect  the  conciliation  and  compromise  it  was  in- 
tended for.  But,  Mr.  F.  asked,  why  should  wc  adopt  tlie 
amendment?  Can  we  be  asked  to  bind  our  successors  at 
the 'next  Congress?  Can  wc  bind  a  Congress  eight  or 
nine  years  hence?  Nobody  pretends  we  can.  Can  we, 
even  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  bind  the  next 
Congress  not  to  remodel  the  tariff  themselves?  No  one 
believed  that  it  could  be  done.  We  can  only  Fay,  we 
act  for  ourselves,  and  le^ive  to  our  successors  the  same  an- 
doubted  right.  For  his  part,  though  he  should  rote  fur 
the  bill,  he  considered  nothing  in  it  of  the  slightest  value, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  section.  He  confessed  he 
did  not  like  the  bill,  but  should  vote  for  it  as  a  measure  of 
concifiation,  calculated  to  remove  the  danger  of  that  con- 
flict, the  consequences  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  Tic 
believed  that  tiie  passage  of  the^  bill  would  be  injurious 
in  its  consequences  to  the  section  of  country  he  repre- 
sented; for  the  next  Congress,  he  believed,  would  pass  a 
bill  better  for  their  interests  and  more  satisfactory  to 
them.  Mr.  F.  ended  by  expressing  a  sincere  hope  that 
no  member  of  the  Senate  would  permit  a  principle  of 
perfect  inutility  to  interfere  with  a  measure  which  pro- 
mised such  valuable  results. 

Mr.  CLAY  observed  that  he  had  heard,  with  much 
pleasure,'  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgi?, 
and  especially  the  ezpresnon  of  his  determination  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  He  had  brought  forward  this  measure  with  the 
hope,  that  in  tli^  course  of  its  discussion,  it  would  ulti- 
mately assume  such  »  shape  as  to  reconcile  all  parties  to 
its  adoption,  and  tend  to  end  the  agitation  of  this  unset- 
tled question.  If  there  be  any  member  of  this  Congress, 
(^Ir.  C.  said,^  who  says  tliat  he  will  take  this  bill  now  for 
as  much  as  it  is  worth,  and  that  he  will,  at  the  next  Con- 
gress, agpain  open  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  better  bill,  of  brin^in^  down  the  tariff  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard, without  considermg  it  asa  final  measure  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  calculated  also  to  give  stability  to  a  man 
of  business,  the  bill,  in  his  eyes,  would  lose  all  its  vahie» 
and  he  should  be  constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,of  nine  years  of  peace, 
to  give  tranquillity  to  a  disturbed  and  agitated  countr}% 
that  he  had,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  intro- 
duced this  measure,  which,  his  respect  for  the  other 
branch  ofthe  Legislature,  now  sitting  in  that  buikling,  and 
who  had  a  measure  looking  to  the  same  end  before  them, 
had  prevented  him  from  bringing  forward  at  an  earlier 
period.  But  when  he  had  seen  the  session  wearing  away, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  action  in  that  other  body,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  come  forward,  though  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  and  the  advice  of  some  of  his  best  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  most  perilous  tiroes.  The 
honorahle«member  from  Georgia  asks  if  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  separate  without  acting  oii  this  important  measure, 
merely  because  of  a  difference  respecting  what  be  con- 
siders an  immaterial  principle?  But,  «r,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  that  consiaeration  belongs  to  the  other 
side  as  well  .» to  ours;  and  that  the  responsibility  of  ^- 
feating  a  measure  promising  so  much  good,  will  as  well 
rest  with  those  who  oppose  it,  because  of  an  Imroftterial 
objection.  Mr.  C.  did  not,  more  than  the  gentleman 
fh>m  Georgia,  consider  this  measure  as  binding  on  a  fu- 
ture Congress;  but  when  it  was  called  for  by  the  whole 
country,  he  could  not  think  that  any  Congress,  having  in 
view  the  same  objects,  would  violate  the  implied  pledge 
given  at  so  important  a  crisis.  He  knew  enough  of  the 
respect  which  every  Congress  would  entertain  ibr  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  believe  that 
the  principle  now  sought  to  be  established,  of  harmony, 
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peace,  and  g^d  will,  would  be  violated  on  light  or  trivial 
occasions. 

Mr.  HOLMES  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  de- 
claring that  it  was  neither  unequal,  unconstitutional,  nor 
calculated  to  raise  the  duties.  His  idea  was,  that  high  pro- 
tection lessened  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer, 
and  that  low  duties  increased  the  price. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  he  regretted,  exceedingly,  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  hi^  felt  it  his  duty  to  move 
the  amendment.  According  to  his  present  impressions, 
the  objections  to  it  were  insurmountable;  and,  unless 
these  were  removed,  he  should  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  whole  bill,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
The  measure  proposed  was,  in  his  opinion,  unconstitu- 
tional. The  constitution  expressly  provided  that  no  pre- 
ference should  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce, 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  and  this 
would  be  the  effect  of  adopting  the  amendment  Thus, 
great  injustice  and  inequality  must  necessarily  result  from 
it;  for,  the  price  of  goods  ^being  cheaper  in  tlie  northern 
than  in  the  southern  cities,  a  home  valuation  woukl  give 
to  the  former  a  preference  in  the  payment  of  duties. 
Again,  the  price  of  goods  being  higher  at  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston  than  at  New  York,  the  freight  and  insur- 
ance also  beincf  higher,  togetlier  with  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  a  sickly  climate,  would  give  such  advantages  in 
the  amount  of  duties  to  tlic  northern  city,  as  to  draw  to 
it  much  of  the  trade  of  the  southern  ones.  In  his  view 
of  the  subject,  this  was  not  all.  He  was  not  merchant 
enough  to  say  what  would  be  the  extent  of  duties  under 
this  system  of  home  valuation;  but,  as  he  understood  it, 
they  must,  of  consequence,  be  progressive.  For  instance, 
an  article  is  brought  into  New  York,  value  there  100  dol- 
lars. Twenty  per  cent,  on  that  would  raise  the  value  of 
the  article  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  on  which 
value  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  assessed  at  the 
next  importation,  and  so  on.  It  would,  therefore,  be  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  the  duties  would  run  up. 
He  regretted  the  more  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  tliia  amendment,  as  he  was 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  future 
Congress  though  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get  over 
the  msuperable  constitutional  objections  he  had  glanced 
at. .  Mr.  C.  appealed  to  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
whether,  with  these  views,  he  would  press  his  amend- 
ment, when  he  had  eight  or  nine  years  in  advance  before 
it  cotild  take  effect.  He  understood  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  be  an  admission  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  now  absolutely  necessary.  With  i*e8pect  to 
the  apprehension  of  frauds  on  tlie  revenue,  Mr.  C .  said 
that  every  future  Congress  would  have  the  strongest  dis- 
position to  guard  against  them.  I'he  very  reduction  of 
duties,  he  said,  would  have  that  effect;  it  would  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  C  said  he  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  this  bill  will  be  the  final  effort  at 
conciliation  and  compromise;  and  he,  for  one,  was  not  dis- 
posed, if  it  passed,  to  violate  it  by  future  legislation. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for  this  bill 
without  this  amendment,  nor  woidd  he  admit  any  idea  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  protective  system;  while  he  was 
wiUing'to  pass  this  measure,  as  one  of  concession  from  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker  party,  he  never  could  agree  that 
twenty  per  cent,  was  adequate  protection  to  our  domestic 
manufactures.  He  liad  been  anxious  to  do  something  to 
relieve  South  Carolina  from  her  present  perilous  position; 
though  he  had  never  been  driven  by  the  taunts  of  southern 
gentlemen  to  do  that,  which  he  now  did,  for  the  sake  of 
conciliation.  I  vote  for  this  bill,  said  Mr.  C,  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  save  South  Carolina  from  herself. 

Here  Mr.  C.  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  CALHOUN,  who  said,  he  hoped  thp  gentleman 
would  not  touch  that  question.  He  entreated  him  to  be- 
lieve that  South  Carolina  had  no  fears  for  herself.    The 


noble  and  disinterested  attitude  she  had  assumed  was  in- 
tended for  the  whole  nation,  while  it  was  also  calculated 
to  relieve  herself^  as  well  as  them,  from  oppressive  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  for  them  to  consider  the  condition  of 
South  Carolina  only,  in  passing  on  a  measure  of  this  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  resumed.  Su>,  said  he,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  explain,  in  my  own  way,  the  reasons  which  will 
govern  me  in  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  never  have  permitted  the  fears  of  losing  the  pro- 
tective system,  as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
when  he  taunted  us  with  the  majority  that  they  would 
have  in  the  next  Congress,  when  they  would  get  a  bet- 
ter bill,  to  influence  my  opinion  upon  this  occasion.  That 
we  have  been  driven  by  our  fears  into  this  act  of  conces- 
sion, I  will  not  admit.  Sir,  I  tell  gentlemen  that  they  may 
never  get  such  another  offer  as  thie  present;  for,  though 
they  may  think  otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  ever  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system.  I  asree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  in  this  bill  there  is  no 
abandonment  of  principle  on  either  side;  and  I  a^in 
say,  that  twenty  per  cent,  is  not  an  adequate  protection, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when  gentlemen  will  find  it 
to  their  own  interest  to  take  up  this  tariff  and  make  the 
protection  sufficient.  Every  civilized  nation  on  earth 
has  found  it  indispensable  to  her  interest  to  protect  her 
own  industry  by  commercial  regulations.  England,  the 
most  civilized  of  all,  has  found  it  her  interest  to  adopt  tlie 
very  principle  of  the  amendment.  France^  and  even 
Turkey,  have  done  the  same. 

Sir,  s^d  Mr.  C,  I  support  this  proposition  for  the  same 
reasons  as  contained  in  the  argument  of  my  friend  from 
Maine.  Does  any  man  believe  that  fif^y  per  cent,  is  an 
adequate  protection  on  woollens.^  No,  sir;  the  protection 
is  brought  down  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  when  gentle- 
men come  to  me  and  say  that  this  is  a  compromise,  I  an- 
swer, with  my  friend  from  Maine,  that  I  will  not  vote  for 
it,  unless  you  will  give  me  the  fair  twenty  per  cent. ;  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  adopting  the  principle  of 
a  home  valuation.  I  do  not  vote  for  this  bill  because  I 
think  it  better  than  the  tariff  of  1822,  nor  because  I  fear 
nullification  or  secession;  but  from  a  motive  of  conces- 
sion, yielding  my  own  opinions.  But  if  southern  gentle- 
men will  not  accept  this  measure  in  the  spirit  for  which 
it  was  tendered,  I  have  no  reigison  to  vote  for  it.  I  voted, 
said  Mr.  C,  against  the  bill  of  '32,  for  the  very  reason 
that  southern  gentlemen  declared  that  it  was  no  conces- 
sion; and  J  may  vote  against  this  for  the  same  reasons.  I 
thought  it  bad  policy  to  pass  the  bill  of  '32.  I  thought  it 
a  bad  bargain,  and  I  think  so  now.  I  have  no  fear  of  nulli- 
fication ©r  secession;  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats  of  southern  gentlemen,  that  they  will  get  a  better 
bill  at  the  next  session.  "  Rebellion  made  young  Harry 
Percy's  spurs  grow  cold."  I  will  vote  for  this  measure  as 
one  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  but  if  the  clause  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  inserted,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  it.  The  protective  system  never  can 
be  abandoned;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  now,  or  at  any 
time,  admit  the  idea. 

Mr.  SMITH  said  he  did  not  believe  that  frauds  occurred 
by  invoice,  to  the  extent  which  the  gentleman  supposed. 
He  knew  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  merchants  of  this 
country  did  not  commit  fraud,  though  foreign  agents 
might  do  it.  If  the  bill  should  pass,  he  thought  ap- 
praisers just  as  likely  to  commif  frauds  as  merchants. 
Mr.  8.  concluded  with  a  minute  numerical  estimate  of  the 
difference  between  home  and  foreign  value. 

Mr.  DALLAS  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  from  the 
committee,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Calhoubt.  He  would 
state  briefly  his  objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  com- 
mittee. Although  he  was  from  a  State  strongly  disposed 
to  maintain  the  protective  policy,  he  labored  under  an 
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impression^  that  if  any  thing  could  be  done  to  conciliate 
the  Southerh  States,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  for  9^  measure 
for  that  purpose;  but  be  should  not  g^  beyond  it.  He 
could  do  nothing  in  this  way,  as  representing  his  particular 
district  of  the  country,  but  only  for  the  general  good. 
He  could  not  agree  to  incorporate  in  the  bill  any  princi- 
ple which  he  thou^^ht  erroneous  or  improper.  He  would 
sanction  nothing  in  the  bill  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  Mr.  D.  then  made  a  few  re- 
marks on  home  and  foreign  valuation;  to  show  the 
ground  of  his  objections  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clat, 
though  it  did  not  prevent  his  strong  desire  to  compro- 
mise and  conciliation. 

Mr.  CLAY  was  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator  express 
a  disposition  so  favorable;  he  thought,  with  such  a  dispo- 
sition, the  measure  could  not  fail,  however  great  the 
practical  difficulties.  He  thought  it  was  premature  to 
agitate  now  the  details  of  a  legislation  which  might  take 
place  nine  years  hence.  The  Senator  from  Soutli  Caro- 
lina had  objected  to  the  amendment  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  thought  he  could  satis^  him,  and  every 
Senator,  that  there  was  no  objection  from  the  constitu- 
tion. 

He  asked  if  it  was  probable  that  a  valuation  in  Liver- 
pool could  escape  a  constitutional  objection,  if  a  home 
valuation  were  unconstitutional  ?  There  was  a  distinction 
in  the  foreign  value,  and  in  the  thing  valued.  An -invoice 
might  be  made  of  articles  at  one  price  in  one  port  of 
England,  and  in  another  port  at  another  price.  The 
price,  too,  must  vary  with  the  time.  But  all  this  could 
not  affect  the  rule.  There  was  a  distinction  which  gen- 
tlemen did  not  observe*  between  the  value  and  the  rule 
of  valuation;  one  of  these  might  vary,  while  the  other 
continued  always  the  same.  Tne  rule  was  uniform  with 
regard  to  direct  taxation;  yet  the  value  of  houses  and 
lands  of  the  same  quality  are  very  different  in  different 
places.  One  mode  of  home  valuation  was,  to  give  the 
Government,  or  its  officers,  the  right  to  make  the  valua- 
tion after  the  one  which  the  importer  had  given.  It 
would  prevent  fraud,  and  the  rule  would  not  violate 
the  constitution.  It  was  an  error  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional; the  constitution  said  nothing  about  it.  It  was  ab- 
surd that  all  values  must  be  established  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; no  other  country  on  earth  should  assume  tne  right 
of  judging.  Objections  had  been  made  to  leaving  the 
business  of  valuation  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  executive  of- 
licers.;  but  the  objections  were  at  least  equally  great  to 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  the  constitutional  objection,  and  hoped  the 
measure  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  such  objections. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  was  opposed  to  the  Senate  deciding  a 
question  for  their  succesMirs.  He  was  opposed  to  putting 
any  tiling. into  the  bill  which  was  bad  in  theory;  but  he 
thought  no  pledges  could  be  given  with  regard  to  tlie 
future  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  made  a  further  comparison  between  home 
and  foreign  valuation. 

Mr,  KAN£  objected  to  the  home  valuation,  as  ne- 
cessarily at  variance  with  the  clause  in  the  constitution, 
which  requires  that  no  preference  should  be  mad&of  one 
port  over  another. 

Mr.  SILSBEE  entered  largely  into  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  objected  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  now, 
which  would  go  into  operation  ei^ht  years  hence^ 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  that  he  listened  with  great  care 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  advocated  the  mme  side,  in 
hopes  of  having  his  objection  to  the  mode  of  valuation 
proposed  in  the  amendment  removed;  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  difficulties  he  first  expressed  still  remained. 
Passing  over  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  constitutional 
objection,  he  would  direct  his  observation  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  its  uoiequal  operation.    If  by  the 


home  valuation  be  meant  the  foreign  price,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  at  the 
port  of  destination,  it  is  manifest  that  as  these  are  une- 
qual between  the  several  ports  in  the  Union — for  in- 
stance,between  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans — 
the  duty  must  also  be  unequal  in  the  same  degree,  if  laid 
on  value  thus  estimated.  But  if,  by  the  home  valuation 
be  meant  the  prices  current  at  the  place  of  importation, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  inequality  already  stated,  there 
would  have  to  be  added  the  additional  inequality  resulting 
from  the  different  rates  of  profits,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  must  necessarily  render  prices  very  unequal 
in  the  several  ports  of  this  widely  extended  country. 
There  would,  in  the  same  view,  be  another  and  a  stronger 
objection,  which  he  alluded  to  in  his  former  remarks, 
which  remained  unanswered — ^that  the  duties  themselves 
constitute  part  of  the  elements  of  the  current  prices  of 
the  imported  articles;  and  tl^at,  to  impose  a  duty  on  a  va- 
luation ascertained  by  the  current  prices,  would  be  to  im- 
pose, in  reality,  a  duty  upon  a  duty,  and  must  necessarily 
produce  that  increased  progression  in  duties,  which  he 
had  already  attempted  to  illustrate. 

He  knew  it  had  been  stated,  in  reply,  that  a  system 
which  would  produce  such  absurd  results  could  not  be 
contemplated;  that  Congress,  under  the  power  of  regu- 
lating, reserved  in  the  amendment,  would  adopt  some 
mode  that  would  obviate  these  objections;  and,  if  none 
such  could  be  devised,  that  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  simply  useless.  His  difficulty  was  not  re- 
moved  by  the  answer  to  the  objection.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  mode  could  be  devised  free  from  ob- 
jection; and,  as  he  wished  to  be  candid  and  explicit,  he 
felt  the  difficulty,  as  an  honest  man,  to  assent  to  a  general 
measure,  which,  in  all  the  modifications  under  which  he 
had  viewed  it,  was  objectionable.  He  again  repeated, 
that  he  regretted  the  amendment  had  been  offered, 
as  he  felt  a  solicitude  that  the  present  controversy  should 
be  honorably  and  fairly  terminated.  It  was  not  his  wisli 
that  there  snould  be  a  feeling  of  victoiy  on  either  side. 
But,  in  thus  expressing  his  solicitude  for  an  adjustment, 
he  was  not  governed  by  motives  derived  from  the  altitude 
which  South  Carolina  occupied,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  stated  to  influence  him.  He  wished  that 
Senator,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  understand  that  that  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  State  was  far  from  considering  her  situa- 
tion as  one  requiring  sympathy,  and  was  equally  far  from 
desiring  that  any  adjustment  of  this  question  should  lake 
place  with  the  view  of  relieving  her,  or  with  any  other  mo- 
tive than  a  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  requiring  commiseration,  she  regarded  her 
position  with  very  opposite  light,  as  one  of  ^igh  respon- 
sibility, and  exposing  her  to  no  inconsiderable  danger; 
but  a  position  voluntarily  and  firmly  assumed,  with  a  full 
view  of  consequences,  and  which  she  was  determined 
to  maintain  till  the  oppression  under  which  she  and  the 
other  Southern  States  were  suffering  was  removed. 

In  wishing,  then,  to  see  a  termination  to  the  present 
state  of  tilings,  he  turned  not  his  eyes  to  South  Carolina, 
but  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  possible  to  maintain  our  institutions  and  our 
liberty,  under  the  continuance  of  tlie  controversy  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  distracted  us,  and  brought  into  con- 
flict the  two  great  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  madness  who  did  not  see,  if  not  termi- 
nated, that  this  admirable  system  of  ours,  reared  by  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  ancestors — ^virtue,  he  feared, 
which  had  fled  forever — would  fall  under  its  shocks.  It 
was  to  arrest  this  catastrophe,  if  possible,  by  restoring 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  Union,  that  governed  him  in 
desiring  to  see  an  adjustment  of  the  question. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  this  point  bad  been  discussed  in 
the  committee;  and  it  was  because  this  amendment  was 
not  adopted  that  h«  bad  withheld  his  assent  from  the  bUl. 
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Thejr  had  now  but  seven  buaness  days  of  this  session  re- 
maining; and  it  would  require  the  greatest  unanimity, 
both  in  that  body  and  in  the  other  House,  to  pass  any  bill 
on  this  subject.  Were  gentlemen  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  the  Union,  and  representing  opposite  in- 
terests, to  agree  to  combine  together,  there  would  hardly 
be  time  to  pass  this  bill  into  a  law;  yet  if  he  saw  that  it 
could  be  done,  he  would  gladly  go  on  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done.  The  honorable  member  from  South  Ca- 
rolina had  found  insuperable  obstacles  where  he  (Mr. 
C.)  had  found  none.  On  their  part,  if  they  agreed  to 
this  bill,  it  would  only  be  for  the  sake  of  conciliation;  if 
South  Carolina  would  not  accept  the  measure  in  that  light, 
then  their  motive  for  arrangement  was  at  an  end.  He 
(Mr.  C.^  apprehended,  however,  that  good  might  result 
from  bringing  the  proposition  forward  at  that  time.  It 
would  be  placed  before  the  view  of  the  people,  who  would 
have  time  to  jreflect  and  make  up  their  minds  upon  it 
against  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  He  did  not 
hold  any  man  as  pledged  by  their  action  at  this  time.  If 
the  arrangement  was  found  to  be  a  proper  one,  the  next 
Congress  might  adopt  it.  But,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
already  stated,  he  had  little  hope  that  any  bill  would  be 
passed  at  this  session;  and,  to  go  on  debating  it,  day  after 
day,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  many 
private  bills  and  other  business  which  were  waiting  the 
action  of  Congress.  He  would  therefore  propose  to  lay 
the  bill  for  the  present  on  the  table;  if  it  were  found,  at 
a  future  period i  before  the  expiration  of  the  session,  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
now  presented  tliemselves,  and  of  acting  upon  it,  the  bill 
inight  be  ag^in  taken  up.  If  no  other  gentleman  wished 
to  make  any  obser\'ations  on  the  amendment,  he  would 
move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BIBB  requested  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  whilst  he  (Mr.  B.J  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  having  for  its  object  to 
£^et  rid  of  that  interminable  series  of  duties  of  which 
^ntlemen  had  spoken. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  withdrew  his  motion. 
Mr,  BIBB  proceeded  to  say,  that  his  design  was  to  ob- 
viate the  objection  of  the  great  increase  tliat  would  arise 
from  a  system  of  home  valuation.  He  hoped  that  some- 
thing satisfactory  would  be  done  this  session  yet.  He 
should  vote  for  every  respectable  proposition  calculated 
to  settle  the  difficulty.  He  hoped  there  would  be  corre- 
sponding concessions  on  both  sides;  l;e  wished  much  for 
the  harmony  of  the  country.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  was  opposed  to  any  tariff  system  other  than  one 
for  revenue,  and  such  incidentarprotection  as  that  miglit 
afford.  His  hope  was  to  strike  out  a  middle  course; 
otherwise,  he  would  concur  in  the  motion  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clattost.] 
Mr.  B.  then  submitted  his  amendment,  to  insert  the 
words  **  before  payment  of,"  &c. 

Mr.  CLAY  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  and  he 
hoped  his  worthy  colleague  would  withdraw  it.  If  one 
amendment  were  offered  and  debated,  another,  and  an- 
other would  follow;  and  thus,  the  remaining  time  would 
be  wasted.  To  fix  any  precise  system  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  at  present  He  only  wished  the  princi- 
ple to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BIBB  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  withdrew  his  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  POIND  EXT  ER  expressed  a  hope  that  the  measure 
would  not  'be  defeated  by  a  difference  on  speculative 
points.  If  the  principle  was  favorable  to  the  South,  as 
well  as  a  general  compromise  between  both  parties,  why 
not  adopt  it^  It  was  for  afler  legislation  to  arrange  the 
details.  The  present  measure  should  not  thus  be  set  aside; 
its  beneficial  effects  would  be  felt  throughout  the  Union. 
Mr.  TYLER  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this  home 


valuation.  The  duties  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  the  valuations;  and  thus,  after  going  down  hill 
for  nine  and  a  half  years,  we  would  as  suddenly  rise  up 
again  to  prohibition.  He  complained  that  there  were  not 
merchants  enough  on  this  floor  from  the  South;  and,  in 
this  respect,  the  Northern  States  had  the  advantage.  But 
satisfy  me,  said  Mr.  T.,  that  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  are  not  correct,  and 
I  shall  vote  for  the  proposition. 

Mr.  MOORE  saia  he  would  move  an  amendment,  which 
he  hoped  would  meet  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side;  it  was  to  this  effect: 

ProvidediVhsX  no  valuation  be  adopted  that  will  operate 
unequally  in  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BLACK  made  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  also  wished  that  the  amendment  would 
prevail,  though  he  felt  it  would  be  ineffectual  to  counter- 
act the  inequality  of  the  system.  But  he  would  raise  no 
cavilling  objections;  he  wished  to  act  in  perfect  g^od 
faith;  and  he  only  wished  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Mr.  HOLMES  asserted,  that  every  valuation  that  could 
be  made  would  be  the  same  in  different  ports.  He  in- 
stanced the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  any  of  the  northern 
ports,  to  show  that  the  valuation  might  be  twenty  per 
cent,  higher  in  the  former  place. 

Mr.  MOORE  said  he  haid  this  much  to  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  when  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
he  liad  time  to  prove  his  position.     The  gentleman  had 
already  had  ten  y<^ars  to  prove  the  doctrine  that  higfh 
duties  made  low  prices.   The  same  doctrine  was  advanced 
on  the  passage  of  the  first  tariff,  and  yet  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  country  now  believed  it.     He  had,  Mr.  M.  said, 
but  two  motives  in  offering  the  amendment  to  the  amencl- 
ment  of  the  Senator.     Tlie  first  was,  to  get  rid  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky;  and  the  second  was,  to  do  justice  to 
those  he  bad  the  honor  to  represent.     The  honorable 
gentleman  said  that  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  would  not 
pay  higher  duties,  because  the  g^ods   imported  there 
would  be  of  more  value;  and  this  was  the  very  reason, 
Mr.  M.  contemled,   why  the  duties  would  be  higher. 
Did  not  every  one  see  that  if  the  same  article  was  valued 
in  New  York  at  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  Mobile  at 
one  hundred  and  tliirty-five  dolltfrs,  the  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  would  be  higher  at  the  latter  place?     He  had 
nothing  but  the  spirit  •f  compromise  in  view,  and  hoped 
gentlemen  would  meet  him  in  the  same  spirit.     He  would 
now  propose,   with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  to  vary  his  motion,  and  offer  a  substitute  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  language  of  the  constitution.     This 
proposition  being   admitted   by    general  consent,   Mr. 
Moore  modified  Ins  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  supported  the  amendment  of  the  Se- 
nator from  Alabama,  and  hoped  it  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Senate.  It  would  get  rid  of  all  difficulty 
about  words.  No  one,  he  presumed,  wished  to  violate 
the  constitutfoii;  and  if  the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  consistent  with  the  constitution,  it  would 
prevail;  if  not,  it  would  not  be  adopted. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.   SMITH, 
CALHOUN,  CLAY,  and  MILLER, 
Mr.  HOLMES  moved  an  adjournment. 
Mr.  MOORE  hoped  the  question  on  the  amendments, 
at  least,  would  be  taken  that  evening. 

Mr.  HOLMES  and  other  gentlemen  having  expressed 
their  objections, 

Mr.  MOORE  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  and  they  were  accordingly  ordered,  when 
the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
Yeas  22,  nays  19,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.    Bell,   Clayton,    Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane, 
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Knig^t,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster,  Wil- 
kins.— 22. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Dudley,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  King,  Miller,  Moore, 
Poindexter,  Sprague,  Rives,  Troup,  Tyler,  White, 
Wright.— 19. 

The  Senate  then,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  adjourned. 

Friday,  Fjebruabt  22. 
THE  TARIFF. 

The  Senate  having  resumed  the  bill  to  modify  the  act 
of  14th  July,  1832,  and  all  other  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  the  question  being  on  Mr.  Clay's  amendment, 
providing  that  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  payable  after 
1842  should  be  computed  upon  the  value  or  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  importation, 

Mr.  HILL  said,  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,]  after  having  gratuitous- 
ly extended  the  olive  branch,  after  having  been  compli- 
mented by  gentlemen  who  represented  the  "aggrieved 
South,"  and  who  could  there  allay  the"  storm  tliat  had 
been  raised  by  ambitious  politicians  for  mercenary  pur- 
poses, as  a  "pacificator"  and  "mediator,"  should 
snatch  the  cup  from  the  lips  of  the  friends  of  the  Union 
by  interposing  an  amendment.  What  is  the  object  of 
this  amendments  So  far  from  affecting  the  present  rate 
of  duties,  it  does  not  touch  an  article  for  nearly  ten 

{rears!  Nor  is  it  at  all  binding  on  any  future  Congress, 
et  the  principle  be  declared  as  it  will.  I  could  not,  were 
I  in  any  other  place,  believe  gentlemen  to  be  in  earnest 
when  they  were  contending  for  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  the  bill  as  it  will  stand 
when  amended.  It  can  be  of  no  consequence  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  point,  whether  the  public  interests  will  be  better 
consulted  by  a  **  home  valuation"  ten  years  hence,  or  the 
valuation^as  now  made.  I  consider  the  present  valuation 
as  virtually  a  home  valuation :  if  not  so,  where  is  the  use 
of  appraisers  in  the  several  ports  as  now  provided  by 
law?  If  by  the  amendment  the  price  of  freight  is  to  be 
added  at  the  several  ports;  if  the  prices  are  to  fluctuate 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  as  goods 
are  plenty  or  scarce,  the  amendment  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed, and  no  future  Congress  will  regard  our  mandate  for 
enforcing  the  adoption  uf  its  principles.  If  it  intends  the 
raising  of  the  duties  five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
people  will  never  suffer  any  Congress  to  adopt  it. 

Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  principles  of 
the  bill  with  or  without  the  amendment.  I  know  the  re- 
duction is  not  as  I'apid  as  the  public  sentiment  in  my  State 
calls  for.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  for  their  own 
sakes,  want  a  large  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  all  articles 
which  they^  consume,  when  those  taxes  are  no  longer 
needed  for'  the  support  of  the  public  expenses;  they 
do  not  want  to  wait  eight  or  ten  years  before  that  reduc- 
tion shall  take  place  so  as  to  be  felt.  They  will  consider  the 
reduction  made  in  this  bill  as  too  slow;  they  will  think 
the  time  too  much  extended;  and  they  will  not  allow  their 
Senators  or  Representatives  to  pledge  the  public  faith 
that  the  reduction  shall  not  be  more  rapid.  The  laboring 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  New  England  will  not  be  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  the  duties  on  coarse  woollens  are  to  be 
raised,  as  they  are  by  this'bill,  from  five  per  cent,  to  fifty 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  brethren  of  the  South,  they  will  even 
consent  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

I  was  not  more  impressed  than  delighted  to  hear  Ihe 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  declare  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  reduction  contained  in  this  bill.  We,  in  the 
North,  having  in  view  the  peace  of  the  country,  will,  for 
the  present,  be  content  to  take  any  reduction  that  shall 
satisfy  the  South.     We  shall  even  be  willing  to  do  all  in 


our  power  to  make  the  system  permanent,  so  the  Senators 
from  the  South  shall  pledge  their  influence  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tremendous  contest  which  threatens  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  Government. 

The  amendment,  I  repeat,- Mr.  President,  is  too  trifling 
to  protract  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  one  moment.  I  am 
opposed  to  tlfe  amendment;  but  I  will  not,  even  should 
that  be  adopted,  so  the  South  shall  be  satisfied,  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  give  the  bill  my  support.  If  there  be  an 
intention  in  earnest  to  settle  this  question  in  this  body  in 
those  several  quarters  where  such  intention  has  been 
declared,  two  davs  will  not  have  gone  over  ouivheads  be- 
fore the  bill  shall  pass  this  body.  I  will  cheerfully  sup- 
port the  bill,  although,  in  doing  this,  I  will  not  consent 
permanently  to  pledge  myself  to  support  the  free  trade 
principle.  I  will  never  consent  permanently  to  give  up 
that  incidental  protection  which,  without  injury  to  the 
great  wholo,  may  be  extended  to  useful  interests  that 
shall  require  the  fostering  aid  of  the  Gbvernment 

Mr.  SMITH  (of  Md.)  said,  the  motion  to  amend  by  tlie 
word  "uniform"  was  unnecessary.  That  was  provided 
for  by  the  constitution.  **  All  duties  must  be  uniform." 
An  addition  to  the  cost  of  goods  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per 
cent,  would  be  uniform,  but  would  not  prevent  fraud, 
nor  the  certainty  of  great  inequality  in  the  valuation  in 
the  several  ports.  The  value  of  goods  at  New  Orleans 
particularly,  and  at  almost  every  other  port,  will  be  higher 
than  at  New  York.  I  have  not  said  that  such  mode  was 
unconstitutional,  nor  have  I  said  that  it  was  impracticable; 
few  things  are  so.  But  I  have  said,  and  do  now  say,  that 
the  mode  is  open  to  fraud,  and  more  so  than  the  present. 
At  present  the  merchant  enters  his  goods,  and  swears  to 
the  truth  of  his  invoice.  One  package  in  every  five  or 
ten  is  sent  to  the  public  warehouse,  and  there  carefully' 
examined  by  two  appraisers  on  oath.  If  they  find  fraud, 
or  suspect  fraud,  then  all  the  goods  belonging  to  such 
merchants  are  sent  to  the  appraisers;  and  if  frauds  be 
discovered,  the  goods  are  forfeited.  No  American  mer- 
chant has  ever  been  convicted  of  such  fraud.  Foreigners 
have  even  been  severely  punished  by  loss  of  their  proper- 
ty. The  laws  are  good  and  sufficiently  safe  as  they  now 
stand  on  our  statutes.  I  wish  no  stronger;  we  know  the 
one,  we  are  ignorant  how  the  other  will  work.  Such  a 
mode  of  valuation  is  unknown  to  any  nation  except  Spain, 
where  the  valuation  is  arbitrary;  and  the  goods  are  valued 
agreeably  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe  given.  This  is 
perfectly  understood  and  practised.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  such  mode  of  valuation  to  be  arbitrary.  No  rule  can 
be  established  that  will  make  such  mode  uniform  througli- 
out  the  Union,  and  somcf  of  the  small  ports  will  value  low 
to  bring  business  to  their  towns.  A  scene  of  connivance 
and  injustice  will  take  place  that  no  law  can  prevent. 

The  merchant  will  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  by 
the  mode  proposed.  All  his  goods  must  be  sent  to  the 
public  warehouses,  and  there  opened  piece  by  piece;  by 
which  process  they  will  sustain  essential  injury.  The 
goods  will  be  detained  from  the  owners  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  or  still  more,  unless  you  have  one  or  two  hundred 
appraisers  in  New  York,  and  proportionately  in  other 
ports;  thus  increasing  patronage;  and  with  auch  a  host, 
can  we  expect  either  uniformity  or  equality  in  the  valua- 
tion? AH  will  not  be  honest,  and  the^anish  mode  will 
be  adopted.  One  set  of  appraisers,  who  value  low,  will 
have  a  priority.  In  fact,  if  this  mode  should  ever  be 
adopted,  it  will  cause  great  discontent,  and  must  soon  be 
changed .  As  all  understand  the  ^ause  to  be  to  flatter  tlie 
manufacturers  with  a  plan  which  they  think  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  them,  but  which,  we  all  know,  can  never  be  re- 
alized, it  is  deception  on  its  face,  as  is  almost  the  whole 
of  the  bill  now  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  whilst  I  am  up,  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, take  a  view  of  the  bill,  as  it  appears  to  me.  In- 
deed, sir,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  understood.     We  have  not 
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had  time  to  consider  it  as  we  ought.     Our  minds  have  all 
been  occupied  on  another  g^at  subject.     When  6r8t 
read,  I  thought  it  was  a  biennial  deduction  of  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  duties  levied  by  the  act  of  1832;  but  I  find  that 
it  only  deducts  the  excess  between  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
lowest  point,  and  the  highest  duty  in  force  by  that  act. 
Hurriea  as  T  have  been,  I  last  night  made  a  synopsis  of 
a  few  of  the  articles.    I  had  not  time  to  make  more.    The 
first  I  shall  notice  is  woollens.    Agreeably  to  the  bill,  the 
duties  on  that  article  are  to  remain  subject  to  its  present 
duty  of  (i(\y  per  cent,  until  the  last  of  December;  and  to 
those  paying  that  duty  are  to  be  added  all  those  under  a 
cost  orthirty-five  cents  the  square  yard,  which,  under  the 
act  of  1832,  were  to  pay  only  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. — 
thus  levying  an  excess  of  forty-five  per  cent,  on  the  labor- 
ing class — in  fact,  on  the  poor,  and  on  the  masters  of  the 
laborers  of  the  South;  for  with  that  description  are  the 
slaves  clothed.     I  presume  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount  raised  from  that  kind  of  goods  will  fall  on  the 
owners  of  slaves;  nor  is  the  amount  a  trifle.     Agreeably 
to  a  report  on  our  table,  the  value  of  those  roods  im- 
ported in  1831  amounted  to  one  million  and  nAv  thou- 
sand dollars.    The  additional  duty  imposed  by  this  bill 
would  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million.     It  will  greatlv 
exceed  that  sum  in  the  importation  of  1833.    I  know  it 
will,  and  we  all  know  that  it  will.    For  the  low  duty  will 
have  increased  importation  longer  than  usual  of  that  de- 
scription of  woollens.     I  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to 
my  synopsis.     During  the  whole  of  the  present, year, 
1833,  the  duty  on  woollens  will  remain  at  fif\y  per  cent., 
being  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1832;  of  course,  no 
lessening  whatever  of  the  revenue.     After  December 
next,  the  duty  will  be  forty -seven  per  cent,  until  the  20th 
of  September,  1835,  when  it  will  be  forty-four  per  cent., 
and  will  continue  at  that  rate  until  the  20th  of  September, 
1837:  from  which  day,  until  the  same  day  in  1839,  it  will 
be  forty-one  per  cent.,  and  continue  at  that  rate  until  the 
same  day  in  1839,  when  it  will  fall  to  thirty-eight  per 
cent.;  and  remain  at  that  until  the  same  day  in  1841,  when 
it  will  fall  to  twenty-nine  per  cent. ;  and  remain  at  twen- 
ty-nine per  cent,  until  the  same  day  in  1842,  when  it  will 
be  reduced  to  its  ultimate  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
there  remain  stationary. 

It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  the  enormous  duty  of  fif\y  per  cent, 
on  woollens  will  remain;  that  it  drops  every  two  years,  un- 
til the  20th  of  September,  1841,  being  eight  years,  down 
to  tliirty-eight  per  cent.  That  duty  is  too  high,  and  more 
than  necessary  to  a  fair  protection.  I'he  people  are  then 
to  be  saddled  with  those  enormous  duties  for  eight  years. 
What  for,  sir?  I  ask — for  revenue?  Oh,  no,  don't  say  so; 
we  all  know  that  it  is  for  protection — avowed  by  the 
chairman;  he  has  been  fair  and  open,  and  has  so  declar- 
ed, that  it  is  for  protection,  and  that  alone;  and  yet  South 
Carolina  and  all  the  South  vote  for  the  bill,  completely  re- 
linquishing the  principle  against  which  South  Carolina 
stands  reaidy  to  go  to  tne  death  against  the  Government, 
and  has  actually  prepared  for  war.  The  reason  assigned 
is  conciliation.  That  is,  we  are  to  be  whipped  into  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  few,  if  any,  approve,  to  gratify 
South  Carolina.  And  will  she  be  conciliated  by  this  bill? 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  so  from  any  of  her  publica- 
tions. Her  ultimatum  is  far,  very  far  different.  She 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  she  has  beg^n  to  think  that  she 
has  gone  too  far,  and  is  quite  willing  to  retrace  her  steps. 
If  she  sliall  be  satisfied  by  the  bill,  it  will  only  show  that 
she  is  easily  reconciled,  and  makes  no  sacrifice  of  any 
thing  but  principle — and  that  costs  no  money. 

I  remember  well,  that  a  friend  of  mine  from  North  Ca- 
rolina had  no  great  objection  to  the  act  of  1832,  except 
to  the  high  duty  on  woollens;  but  stated  in  his  place  that 
he  would  vote  against  the  bill,  because  the  principle  of 
protection  was  retained  in  it;  and,  sir,  the  present  Gover- 
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nor  of  South  Carolina  said  that  he  would  vote  ibr  no  bill 
in  which  the  principle  of  protection  was  to  be  found. 
Now,  sir,  this  bill  contains  tnat  principle  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end;  and  the  chairman  [Mr.  Clat]  has  fairly 
and  honestly  told  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  that  they 
must  so  understandnt.     I,  Mr.  President,  have  jio  objec- 
tion to  discriminating  duties  that  shall  incidentally  give 
protection  to  our  manufactures,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  our  revenue.     I  am,  in  principle,  a  friend  to  the  manu- 
facturers.   I  voted  against  the  act  of  1824  and  1828,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  excessive  protection  would  cause  a 
reaction,  and  so  I  said.     I  opposed  the  duty  of  fif^y  per 
cent,  on  woollens  in  the  act  or  1832,  because  It  was  exces- 
sive. Had  the  duty  in  the  bill  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  been 
retained,  the  tariff  would  have  been  a  good  one,  and 
there  would  have  been  little  of  complaint.     We  would 
now  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  nave  proportionate- 
ly reduced  it,  so  as  to  lessen  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of 
the  Government.     In  a  speech  I  made  on  the  tariff  of 
1832,  I  warned  the  tariflp  men  not  to  persist  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing.     I  then  hintca  at  that  which  has 
happened,  without  effect;  the  tariff  men  would  not  bend 
to  circumstances.     We  now  see  some  of  them  crouching 
to  the  whip  that  has  been  raised  over  them;  and  the  apo- 
logy to  themselves  is,  that  at  a  future  day  they  may  be 
able  to  regain  that  which  they  have  lost;  and  with  that 
they  expect  to  gull  the  manufacturers.     The  Southrons 
flatter  themselves  that  this  is   only  an  entering  wedge, 
and  that  the  next  Congress  will  take  up  the  subject,  and 
reduce  the  duty  on  woollens  to  thirty,  twenty-five,  or 
some  think  even  to  twentv  per  cent.     I  believe  that  the 
manufacturers  want  a  tarifr  that  they  might  calculate  on  as 
being  permanent,  and  that  all  would  be  satisfied  with 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  many  of  them  with  twenty-five  per 
cent;  either  of  which  would  have  mv  concurrence.    If 
t  had  been  on  the  committee,  I  woula  have  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  woollens  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  four  years,  and  have  stopped  at  thirty  per  cent.;  or 
for  five  3'ears,,  which  would  have  brought  the  duty  down 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.;  either  of  which  the  manufac- 
turers would  have  considered  permanent,  and  they  would 
have  been  content;  especial!^  if  the  duty  on  wool  had 
been  reduced,  so  that  they  might  have  had  the  raw  mate- 
rial as  low  as  in  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  notice  a  few  other  articles. 
Lead  is  a  prominent  article-*one  indispensable  in  time  of 
war;  this  bill  destroys  most  completely  the  miners  of  that 
article.  Assuming  that  lead  costs  four  cents  per  pound  in 
England,  the  present  duty  being  three  cents  per  pound, 
would  be  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent.;  the  excess 
above  twenty  per  cent,  would  then  be  fifty-five  percent.; 
and  the  reduction  would  be,  afler  1833,  two  cents  seven- 
eighths  mills;  af\er  1835,  two  cents  five-sixths  mills;  after 
1837,  two  cenU  three-fourths  mills;  aAer  1839,  two 
cents  one-half  mills;  after  1841,  one  cent  four-sixths  mills; 
and  after  1842,  to  eight-tenths  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
cent  per  pound. 

Oiv  SuoAK. — Assuming  the  price  abroad  to  be  three 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  being  three  cents  per  pound, 
would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  excen 
would  then  be  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  reduction 
thus:  After  1833,  two  cents  seven-sixths  mills;  after  1835, 
two  cents  two-fifths  mills;  after  1837,  two  cents  two- 
eighths  mills;  after  1839,  two  cents  four  mills;  after  1841, 
one  cent  three-seconds  mills;  and  after  1842,  six-tenths 
mills,  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent.    The  duty  levied  on  su- 


than  half  a  cent.  The  parties  have  pledged  themselves 
that  this  bill  shall  be  permanent;  if  so,  what  will  become 
of  the  sugar  plantations?  and  yet  the  Senators  from  Lou- 
isiana vote  for  this  bill,  which  will  bring  ruin  on  the  sugar 
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planter,  under  the  vain  hope  held  out  to  them  by  the  Se- 
nator [Mr.  Clat]  that  a  reaction  will  happen;  not  reflect- 
ing that  they  by  their  vote  allovr  that  the  planters  can 
•Qitun  themaeWet  against  Cuba  with  a  protection  of  little 
more  than  half  a  cent  per  pound.  No  reaction  can  help 
them. 

Oh  Hxxp. — Assuming  that  hemp  costs  in  Russia  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  the  duty  being  Tor\y  dollars 
per  ton,  would  be  equal  to  twenty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent.{  the  excess  of  which  over  twenty  would  be  six  and 
two-thirds  per  cent.,  or  ten  dollars;  and  the  reduction 
thus,  taking  one-tenth  the  excess:  After  1833,  thirty-nine 
dollars;  after  1835,  thirty-eight  dollars;  after  iai7,  thirty- 
seven  dollars;  after  1839,  thirty-six  dollars;  after  1841, 
thirty-three  dollars;  and  after  1842,  thirty  dollars:  a  full 
and  fair  protection,  of  which  Kentucky  ought  not  to  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  Prendent,  these  are  all  the  items  which  I  have 
particularly  considered;  yet  there  are  a  number  of  manu- 
factures equally  exposed  to  ruin.  Coal  from  the  mines 
will  suffer  severely.  The  duty  on  it  will  be  reduced  to 
about  two  cents  from  six  the  bushel.  The  ironmasters 
will  be  ruined;  for  the  duty  on  rolled  iron  will  be  only  six 
doUars  the  ton,  and  on  hammered  twelve  dollars.  All  our 
distilleries  will  suffer;  for  the  duty  on  rum,  brandy,  and 
gin  will  not  exceed  ten  cents  the  nllon;  and  yet  the  high 
priest  of  the  American  system  has  abandoned  all  those 
great  objects  to  inevitable  ruin;  and  what  for?  I  leave  to 
every  man  who  thinks,  what  ma^  be  the  true  considera- 
tion. I  omitted  gunpowder,  which,  with  all  the  material 
for  war,  will  pay  little  duty. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky and  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Calhoun] 
have  declared  this  bill  (if  it  should  become  a  law)  to  be 
permanent,  and  that  no  honorable  man  who  shall  vote  for 
it  can  ever  attempt  a  change;  yet,  sir,  the  pressure 
against  it  will  be  such  at  the  next  session  that  Congress 
will  be  compelled  to  revise  it;  and  as  the  storm  may  then 
have  passed  over  Congress,  a  new  Congreu,  with  better 
feelings,  will  be  able  to  act  with  more  deliberation,  and 
may  pass  a  law  that  will  be  generallv  approved.  Nearly 
all  agree  that  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill.  A  similar  opinion 
prevailed  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  yet  it 
passed,  and  caused  all  our  present  danger  and  difficulties. 
AH  admit  that  the  act  of  1828,  as  it  stands  on  our  sUtutes, 
is  constitutional.  But  the  Senator  [Mr.  Calhouit]  has 
said  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  of  the  motive 
under  which  it  passed;  and  he  said  that  tjiat  motive  was 
protection  to  the  manufacturers.  How,  sir,  I  ask,  are  we 
to  know  the  motives  of  men?  I  thouglit  then,  and  think 
now,  that  the  approaching  election  for  President  tended 
greatly  to  the  enactments  of  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828; 
many  of  my  friends  thought  so  at  the  time.  I  have  some- 
where read  of  the  minister  of  a  King  or  Emperor  in  Asia, 
who  was  anxious  to  be  considered  a  man  of  truth,  and  al- 
ways boasted  of  his  veracity.  He  hypocritically  prayed 
to  Ood  that  he  might  alwsys  speak  the  truth .  A  Genii 
appeared  and  told  him  that  his  prayer  had  been  heard, 
touched  him  with  his  spear,  and  said,  hereafter  you  will 
speak  truth  on  all  occasions.  The  next  day  he 'waited  on 
his  Majesty  and  said.  Sire,  T  intended  to  have  assassinated 
you  yesterday,  but  was  prevented  by  the  nod  of  the  offi- 
cer behind  you,  'who  is  to  kill  you  to-morrow.  The  re- 
sult I  will  not  mention.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  same 
Genii  was  to  touch  with  his  spear  each  of  tlie  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  act  of  1828,  and  an  interrogator  was 
app<»nted,  he  would  ask,  what  induced  you  to  give  that 
vote?  Why,  sir,  I  acted  on  sound  principles.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Government  to  promote 
the  manufactures  of  the  nation;  all  historians  eulogize  the 
Kings  who  have  done  so,  and  censure  those  Kings  who 
have  neglected  them.  I  refer  you  to  the  history  of  Al- 
fred.    It  is  known  that  the  staple  of  England  was  wool. 


which  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  exchanged  for  oloths. 
The  civil  wars,  by  the  invanonsof  that  nation,  kept  them 
long  dependent  on  the  Flemings  for  the  cloths  they  wore. 
At  length  a  good  Kinr  governed;  and  he  invited  Flemish 
manufacturers  to  EngUind,  and  gave  them  great  privileges. 
Thev  taught  the  youth  of  England,  the  manufacture  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  England  supplies  all  the  world  with 
woollen  cloth.    The  interrogator  asked  another  the  same 

Questions .  His  answer  might  have  been,  that  he  thought 
le  passing  of  the  law  would  secure  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers in  favor  of  his  friend  Who  wanted  to  be  the 
Prendent.  Another  answer  might  have  been,  a  large 
duty  was  imposed  on  an  article  which  my  constituents 
raised;  and  I  voted  for  it,  although  I  disliked  all  the  resi- 
due of  the  bill.  Sir,  the  motives,  no  doubt,  were  differ- 
ent that  induced  the  voting  for  that  bill,  and  were,  as  we 
all  know,  not  confined  to  the  protective  system.  Many 
voted  on  political  grounds,  as  many  will  on  this  bill,  and 
as  they  did  on  the  enforcing  bill.  We  cannot  declare  a 
bill  unconstitutional,  because  of  the  motives  that  may  gov- 
ern the  voters.  It  is  idle  to  assigfn  such  a  cause  for  the 
part  that  is  now  acting  in  South  Carolina.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  argument  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  high  contracting  partiea  have 
agreed.     But  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  FOOT  said,  this  was  a  measure  of  coroprcmiise, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  considered  and  disposed  of  as 
such. 

Mr.  HOLMES  expressed  a  hope  that  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  reconciled.  He  said 
that  if  that  bill  should  be  passed,  under  any  modification, 
and  the  votes  of  the  South  should  be  found  aeainat  the 
bill,  he  would  himself  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  Tote, 
with  a  view  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  or  to  postpone  it. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  any  interests  of  the  North  and  the 
East,  unless  such  sacrifice  was  to  be  received  in  a  proper 
spirit  by  the  South. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said,  besides  the  original  amendment, 
there  was  also  a  modification  of  it  pending,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Moobs.]  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  adopt  tlie  modification,  as  the 
amendment  itself  would  still  be  open  for  rejection. 
Tliere  had  been  a  constitutional  objection  raised  against 
the  principle  of  the  amendment.  He  thought  it  was  not 
liable  to  an^  constitutional  objection.  By  the  provision 
in  the  constitution  that  all  duties  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  he  understood  it  to  mean,  that 
when  a  duty  is  imposed  in  one  port,  the  same  is  to  be  im- 
posed in  another,  no  matter  how  adopted;  that  the  laws 
regulating  it  are  to  be  the  same;  that  the  laws  regulat- 
ing charges,  insurances,  exchanges,  &c.  that  shall  enter 
into  the  one,  shall  enter  into  the  other.  This  was  all  that 
he  understood  by  the  provision  that  all  imposts  shall  be 
uniform.  But  we  are  told,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  unconstitutional,  because  those  various 
charges  will  not  be  the  same  in  every  port.  But  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  under  any  circumstances,  could 
not  meet  these  contingencies;  exchange  may  this  week  be 
higher  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  next  week  higher  in  New 
York.  Insurances  must  also  fluctuate  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year;  at  one  period  freight  may  be  higher  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  or  any  other  port,  than  at  another;  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  the  season  for  return  cargoes.  These 
were  contingencies  thp.t  could  never  be  obviated,  and  must 
always  exist.  On  the  constitutional  question,  it  was  also 
objected,  « that  no  preferences  shall  be  given  to  one  port 
over  another;"  and  gentlemen  tell  us  that  freight  will  be 
higher  in  New  Orleans  than  in  New  York;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  valuation  of  duties  must  be  higher.  But 
would  this  be  the  result  of  any  law  Congress  mieht  enact  ^ 
I  answer,  assuredly  not.  Even  pass  a  law  making  duties 
free,  the  same  contingencies  most  arise.  As  regarded  the 
measure  itself,  he  would  express  his  anxiety  thst  Con- 
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gress  should  pan  aome  Uw  this  session,  that  will  operate 
as  a  compromise  between  conflicting  interests;  and  be 
would  say  that  this  was  his  sincere  desire.  He  had  al- 
ready mentioned  his  views  of  the  constitutional  objections 
raised  to  the  amendment^  but  he  would  add,  that  other 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  He  would 
ask  what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  home  valuation?  What  could  be  the  standard  of 
judging  along  our  extended  coast? 

He  must  say  that  no  standard  could  be  fixed  that  must 
not  vary  materially.  Mr.  W.  referred  to  the  difficulty  at 
this  day,  of  fixing  any  standard  in  the  single  city  of  New 
York,  from  tlie  various  interests  that  arose  under  the  auc- 
tion system  and  others;  and  held,  when  this  difficulty 
arose  in  one  city,  the  more  extended  it  was,  the  more  must 
those  difficulties  increase.  Another  difficulty,  in  which 
he  concurred,  was  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, [Mr.  Smith,]  that  it  would  cause  a  general  compe- 
tition to  bring  the  valuation  lower  in  one  place  than  ano- 
ther; and  the  result  would  be,  that  the  valuation  would 
be  lower  than  the  real  intrinsic  worth.  From  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  any  thing  like  a 
correct  home  valuation;  thus  would  the  foreign  be  pre- 
ferable. Mr.  y^,  furtlier  held,  that  this  competition  to 
reduce  the  valuation  would  produce  an  excess  of  impor- 
tation; that,  consequently,  the  price  of  home  manufiictures 
must  fall  in  proportion;  and  that  the  effect  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturers  themselves.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  pledging  their  successors;  he  would 
say  for  himself  that  he  should  not  consider  it  as  binding, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  clause  of  only  a  nuga- 
tory character. 

Mr.  HOLMES  replied  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  suggested  various  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships which  would  result  from  the  foreifipi  valuation,  and 
which  far  outweighed  those  which  had  been  advanced 
against  the  home  valuation.  He  stated  that  there  was  no 
other  commercial  nation  in  the  world  which  adopted  the 
rule  on  which  we  have  acted  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  that  he  held  tlie  home  valuation 
to  be,  to  any  extent,  impracticable;  and  that  it  was  unpre- 
cedented, and  unknown  in  any  legislation.  Both  the 
home  and  foreign  valuation  ought  to  be  excluded  as  far 
as  possible,  and  specific  duties  should  be  resorted  to. 
This  keeping  out  of  view  specific  duties,  and  turning  us 
back  to  the  principle  of  a  valuation,  was,  in  his  view,  the 
great  vice  of  this  bill.  In  England  five  out  of  six,  or  nine 
out  of  ten  articles,  pay  specific  duties,  and  the  valuation 
is  on  the  remnant;  Among  the  articles  which  pay  ad 
valorem  duties  in  England  are  silk  goods,  which  are  im- 
ported either  from  India,  whence  they  are  brought  to  one 
port  only;  or  from  Europe,  in  which  case  there  is  a  spe- 
cific and  an  ad  valorem  auty;  and  the  officer  has  the  op- 
tion to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  suggest^ 
tluit  the  Senate,  before  they  adopted  the  ad  valorem  prin- 
ciple, should  look  to  the  effects  on  the  importation  of  the 
country.  ^ 

He  took  a  view  of  the  iron  trade,  to  show  that  evil 
would  result  to  that  branch  from  a  substitution  of  the  ad 
valorem  for  the  specific  system  of  duties.  He  admitted 
himself  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  a 
home  valuation,  and  mentioned  cases  where  it  would  be 
inipossible  to  find  an  accurate  standard  of  valuation  of 
this  character.     The  plan  was  impracticable  and  illusory. 

Mr.  W.  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  views  taken 
by  the  Senators  from  Delaware  and  Maine  in^support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Wkbstxr,  that,  in  fixing  a  home  valuation,  it  was  not  his 
meaning  to  make  a  proposition  to  a  future  Congress,  but 
a  Uw.  When  the  duty  will  be  twenty  per  cent.,  it  is  to 
be  aweised  at  the  port  where  it  is  dehvered.     He  held  a 


home  valuation  to  be  not  only  practicable,  but  highly  im- 
portant; without  which,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  us,  howeveri  that 
he  thinks  it  wholly  impracticable;  he  even  goes  lo  w  as 
to  sa^  that  it  is  unprecedented,  unknown  in  history.  I 
ask  him,  what  nation  in  Europe  has  not  adopted  it? 

[Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  he  meant  that  the  practice  of 
laying  a  general  ad  valorem  valuation  was  unprece- 
dented.] 

It  is  urged,  continued  &tr.  C,  both  bv  thp  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  that  ther«  can  he  no 
uniformity  on  home  valuation.  We  are  told  th»t  importa- 
tions will  be  mostly  made  to  that  phice  where  th«  price  is 
lowest,  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  duties.  Sir,  will 
not  importers  take  their  goods  wEere  they  can  get  the 
highest  price,  and,  of  course,  where  the  duties  will  be 
highest  on  a  home  valuation?  To  complete  the  inrstem 
now  is  not  possible;  but  I  will  suggest  to  the  gentlemen 
so  much  as  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  impracticable  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  assessment  uniform.  We  may 
suppose  some  such  plan  as  that  practised  in  Turker. 
There  the  duties  are  taken  in  kind.  If  that  plan  should 
be  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  uniformity.  I 
do  not  urge  the  Government  to  take  this  plan;  but  |  ad- 
duce it  as  a  proof  that  there  may  be  unifonmty. 

Sir,  will  goods  go  where  the  price  is  the  lowest?  They 
will  go,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  most  can  be  got  for 
them,  and,  consequently,  where  Government  will  derive 
most  from  their  sale.  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  whole  sub* 
ject  of  reducing  to  a  standard  of  value  to  a  fiiture  Con- 
gress; but  1  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill  without  the  princU 
pie  of  a  home  valuation;  it  is  most  important  to  thiscouni 
try;  and  I  consider  it  important,  not  only  on  my  own 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  others  on  whom  I  can  de« 
pend;  it  is  all  important  to  introduce  the  principle  int^ 
the  le^lation  of  this  country. 

I  said  I  would  go  for  this  bill  only  for  the  sake  of  con* 
cession.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  can  tell  wht* 
tiier  it  is  likely  to  be  received  as  such,  and  to  attun  the 
object  proposed;  if  not,  I  have  a  plain  course  to  pursue; 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  Unless  I  can  obtain  for  the  me^ 
nufacturersthe  assurance  that  the  principle  of  the  bin  will 
not  be  disturbed,  and  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  hght 
of  a  concession,  I  shfJl  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  throw  himself  into 
the  discussion  which  had  been  so  much  prolonged,  but  to 
ask  every  Senator,  in  candor— and  he  believA  they  i^ 
acted  in  that  feeling — whether  it  was  right  to  go  forwud 
to  the  year  1842,  and  take  up  and  discuss  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties that  may  or  may  not  then  arise.  Say,  lAr,  the 
House  is  in  a  conflagration;  will  it  be  said,  don't  put  out 
the  fire,  because  the  like  mav  occur  ten  years  hence? 
We  want  peace:  no,  you  shall  not  have  it  for  ten  years 
hence;  another  war  may  arise.  We  want  to  terminate  all 
differences:  no,  you  shall  not,  for  ten  years  hence  we  may 
be  involved  in  new  ones.  The  worthy  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sxith]  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent measure,  but  that  the  tariff  bill  of  1832  was  a  good 
one. 

[Mr.  SMITH  made  a  remark  on  the  want  of  permanency 
of  the  measure.] 

Mr.  C.  presumed  that  no  human  policy  could  be  so  con- 
sidered. If  the  tariff  bill  of  1832  were  a  ffood  one,  the 
present  one  could  not  be  bad.  It  had  also  been  said  that 
no  other  country  had  adopted  a  general  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem. This  might  be  true;  but  does  the  present  do  so?  Not 
for  ten  years  hence.  It  leaves  the  mimmums  precisely  as 
in  the  bill  of  last  year,  and  the  specific  duties  are  left  till 
the  year  1842.  He  had  little  doubt  on  his  mmd  but  againit 
that  pc(fiod,  lead,  spirits,  and  Virginia  coal  would  be  sub- 
jected to  specific  duties.  But  is  it  necessary  for  ua  now 
to  legislate  for  what  may  be  then  requisite?  The  object 
of  the  present  measure  was  to  conciliate  conflicting  in- 
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terests,  and  to  preserve  tlie  manufacturer  till  that  period.  |  said,  be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  respect 


He  was  persuaded  that  lead,  and  the  other  articles  he  had 
mentioned,'  could  not  exist  at  a  duty  under  twenty  per 
cent.;  but  no  one  could  tell  what  might  be  necessary  ten 
years  after  this.  He  was  inclined  to  think,  that,  at  that 
time,  specific  duties  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  found  ne 


cessary.   In  the  original  draught  of  his  bill  he  had  left  cot-^  precious  time  of  action,  had  ensued  on  a  proposition 
ton  free  after  the  year  1842;  and,  in  doing  this,  his  object  **       *"  ---^"-^  -»-- -  -  --       -* 

was  to  get  the  South  to  adopt  a  system  that  would  be  be- 
neficial to  all.  Gentlemen  had  argued  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  come  to  an  ad  valorem  duty;  but  we  did  not  do 
BO,  and  why  not  leave  that  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
of  that  day  ?  He  did  not  rise  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
but  to  implore  the  Senate  to  decide  on  the  question  be- 
fore them  at  once.  Too  much  time  had  already  been 
wasted.  The  question  was  simple — ^let  as  go  into  it.  It 
is  merely,  shall  we  adopt  the  modification  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Moobb,]  to  make  the  valuation 
uniform?  Let  us  vote  on  that,  and  then  we  shall  come  to 
the  vote  on  the  other.  For  himself,  he  should  vote  against 


leave  the  principle  open  to  future  legislation. 

The  Question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Moobs's  amend- 
ment, when  it  was  negatived;  eleven  voted  in  its  favor, 
the  majority  not  counted. 

'  Mr.  DICKERSON  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  duties 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  valuations;  and  alluded  particularly  to  additions 
of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent.,  which  had  been  formerly 
added  to  the  foreign  value,  but  had  lately  been  repealed. 
•He  desired  a  valuation  much  greater  than  what  it  now  is, 
as  it  now  induces  the  people  to  believe  that  they  have 
more  protection  than  they  receive.^  He  did  not  so  much 
object  to  the  regulation  of  home  valuation,  though  he 
thought  it  incorrect;  yet  he  preferred  the  addition  of  ten 
and  twenty  per  cent.,  because  the  substitute  was  more 
unequal.  It  would  not  hurt  the  manufacturers,  but  it 
wotJid  embarrass  the  importers.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  represented  the  home  valuation  of  the  bill  as  no 
more  than  a  principle;  others,  as  a  mere  proposition  to  a 
future  Confess.  He  was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sub- 
stantial interest  of  his  constituents,  either  for  a  proposition 
or  a  principle. 

Mr.  D.  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "law,"  at 
the  end  of  the  first  section,  and  insert  the  words,  «« the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  CLAY  waa  opposed  to  the  amendment.  He 
doubted  their  constitutional  power  to  refer  such  a  duty 
to  the  President  and  his  Secretary.  The  object  of  his 
own  original  amendment  was,  to  leave  it  to  a  mture  Con- 
gress, to  act,  in  detail,  on  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  necessary  to  have  many  appraisers  to 
cariy  out  the  principle  of  Mr.  D.'s  amendment,  and,  after 
all.  It  would,  in  its  operation,  be  the  same  as  his  own. 
The  gentleman  undertakes  to  make  out  the  details  now; 
or  worse,  to  refer  it  to  the  President  and  his  Secretary. 
Mr.  C._  would  be  glad  to  go  into  details  now;  but  there 
would  not  be  time. 

Mr.  BUCKNERsaid  he  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  DiCKBHsoir,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  was  not  willing  to  leave  the 
Bdjustment  of  this  matter  to  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  the  National  Legislature.  The  whole 
object  of  this  b|ll,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  calm  the 
unquiet  and  agitated  state  of  the  country;  but  if  this 
amendment,  said  he,  take  effect,  we  shall  leave  the  (ques- 
tion as  unsettled  as  when  we  commenced  it.  He  object- 
ed to  the  amendment,  because  it  was  throwing  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  Executive  and  his  Secretary,  and,  in  conse- 
auence,  giving  a  patronage  which  he,  for  one,  was  not 
isposed  to  sanction  by  his  vote.     While  up,  he  must,  he 


ing  the  range  the  debate  had  taken.  The  proposition  to 
amend  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  drawn  forth 
a  lengthened  discussion,  at  which  he  confessed  he  was  sur- 

{>rised.    A  discussion  entirely  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
ess,  and,  if  not  producing  irritation,  at  least  consuming  tlie 


amounting  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  B.  said,  boUi  seemed  to  understand 
the  proposition  difierently;  and,  according  to  their  con- 
struction, each  in  his  own  way,  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  a  home  valuation  would,  in  his  (Mr.B.*s}  opinion, 
operate  as  a  fraud  on  both  parties.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  right,  Mr.  B.  said,  there  would  be  no  re- 
duction of  duties,  for  that  gentkman  urged  the  amend- 
ment to  counteract  the  reduction  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  This  being  so,  Mr.  B.  asked  if  the  complaining 
South  would  receive  any  thing,  should  the  amendment  be 
adopted?    Would  the  South  receive  it  as  a  poncession? 


the  gentleman's  proposition;  for  he  thought  it  of  no  use.  If  If  the  object  of  a  home  reduction  was  to  make  up  the 
his  own  amendment,  though,  were  adopted,  it  would  amount  of  the  valuation  proposed,  Mr.  B.  asked  if  there 
1 .1. .     ._. .    * ,..,,.  could  be  any  benefits  resulting  from  this  intended  measure 

of  conlpromise  and  conciliation?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amendment  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  positive  law, 
what  is  its  value?  Is  it  a  mere  idle,  unprofitable  ex- 
pression of  our  opinions,  which  after  generations  may  or 
may  not  take,  that  has  given  rise  to  so  lengthy  a  discus- 
sion?   This  kind  of  legislation  ougiit  not  to  be  attempted. 


by  which  one  party  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  de- 
ceived.    Whilst  the  Southern  gentlemen  receive  this  bill 
as  a  compromise,  the  Northern  gentlemen  support  it,  be- 
cause of  a  clause  which  will  counteract  the  reduction 
contemplated.    Mr.  B.  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
putting  in  the  amendment  ?    If  this  home  valuation  should 
be  adopted  by  a  future  Congress,  and  operated  so  as  to 
produce  no  *  material  reduction,  the  South  would  be  dis- 
appointed; and,  if  not  adopted,  the  manufacturers  will  be 
disappointed  and  discontented.    The  amendment  appear- 
ed to  Mr.  B.  to  be  entirely  protective  and  unnecessary* 
and  he  was  surprised  that  it  had  elicited  so  much  discus- 
sion.    When  the  time  came  for  a  future  Congress  to  act 
on  this  subject,  it  would  then,  and  then  only,  be  proper 
to  consider  whether  or  not  any  system  of  valuations 
would  be  unequal  or  otherwise.     Mr.  B.  said,  if  he  were 
'called  upon  then  t«  make  the  principle  of  tiie  amendment 
at  once  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  vote 
against  it.    If  he  were  odled  upon  to  give  a  mere  idle 
opinion  on  an  abstract  proposition,  as  advice  to  after  ge- 
nerations, he  would  give  his  opinion  that  the  proposition 
was  wrong  in  principle.    But  as  the  bill  itself  was  intend- 
ed as  a  measure  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  to  give 
peace,  harmony,  and  tranquillity  to  an  unquiet  country, 
he  should  vote  for  it,  whether  it  contained  this  useless 
{)ropontion  or  not.     He  would  not,  he  said,  reject  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  bill,  because  genUe- 
men  differing  from  himself  and  others  contended  for  a 
mere  abstract  theory.     He  was  astonished  tliat  gentlemen 
from  the  South,  who  favored  a  reduction,  should  hesitate 
in  supporting  a  measure  looking  to  that  end,  because  it 
contained  an  argument  which,  in  legal  parlance,  should 
be  stricken  from  the  record  as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  B.,  in  conclusion,  said,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  his  opinions.  He  never  should  reg^t  his  early 
impressions,  which  were  so  strongly  in  favor  of  fostering 
and  protecting  our  domestic  industry,  and  of  rendering 
us,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  free  and  independent  of 
foreign  nations.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whe- 
ther, in  adjusting  the  last  tariff,  we  had  not  strained  the 
matter  a  little  too  fiu*,  or  whether  some  injustice  had  not 
been  done  by  it.  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  enter  into 
are-examination  of  the  subject,  and,  as  far  as  his  judg- 
ment went,  to  do  whal  was  right  and  proper  for  the  best 
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interests  of  the  country.  While  he  was  actuated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  interests  which 
agitated  the  country,  and  influenced  by  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, he  was  willing  to  accord  the  same  motives  to  others 
who  diflTered  with  Eim;  and  he  was  therefore  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  decision  of  the  question  in  a  spirit  or  conces- 
sion, compromise,  harmony,  peace,  and  good  will. 

Mr.  SP HAGUE  said  he  would  make  out  a  single  re- 
mark on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It  was  held  tliat  the  inequality 
and  the  impracticability  of  adopting  a  home  valuation  was 
such,  that  any  wisdom  in  Congress  could  not  meet  it;  and 
yet  it  was  proposed,  by  this  new  amendment,  to  confide 
that  which  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  country  found 
impracticable  to  one  or  two  of  the 'executive  officers. 
He  believed  that  the  question  was  one  of  grreat  difficulty, 
but  he  did  not  believe  it  impossible.  Ue  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  but  that,  in  time,  the  difficulties  that  now 
presented  themselves  could  be  obviated.  Mr.  S.  said 
there  was  an  example  of  this  kind  in  his  own  section  of 
the  country.  A  controversv  there  arose,  which  had  nigh 
reached  insurrection,  relative  to  the  new  disposition  of 
the  lands  on  the  subject  of  their  new  boundaries.  The 
difference  was  thought  irremediable  for  years;  but  when 
the  parties  met  to  whom  its  settlement  belonged,  it  was 
discussed;  matured  in  time;  and,  finally,  a  law  was  fixed 
that  put  an  end  to  every  difficulty.  He  did  not  attach 
such  great  importance  to  this  question,  at  present,  as 
other  Senators  seemed  to  do:  he  looked  upon  it  merely 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  compromise.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
but  in  favor  of  the  original  one. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  replied  to  the  objections  that  were 
urged:  he  was  against  the  recognition  of  the  principle  as 
it  stood  in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  did  not  consider  tlie  amendment  as  at 
all  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  uf  protection;  he 
viewed  it,  too,  not  in  the  light  of  a  proposition,  but  a  law. 
He  would  not  give  the  power  of  regulating  the  valuation 
to  the  President  and  his  Secretary;  for  if  they  should  be 
opposed  to  protection,  it  was  giving  them  too  much  power 
over  the  principle.  His  object  was,  not  to  raise  the  du- 
ties above  twenty  per  cent.,  but  to  have  an  actual  and  not 
a  nominal  duty  at  that  amount. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said,  that  on  many  articles  five  per 
cent,  is  as  much  protection  as  twenty  per  cent»  They 
could  oppose  foreign  competition  as  well  under  the  one 
as  the  other.  Either  must  produce  ruin  to  the' manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  HOLMES  should  support  the  billx)nly  because  it 
proposed  a  truce  for  eight  years,  and  provided  the  basis 
for  a  treaty  to  be  carried  into  eflfQct  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  ^ears.  As  one  of  the  elements  of  the  treaty,  he  was 
anxious  that  the  original  amendment  should  prevail.  The 
proposition  to  amend  was  altogether  Useless. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Dickekhok's  motion, 
which  was  lost  without  a  division. 

The  question  was  stated  on  Mr.  Clay's  amendment. 

Mr.^  WILKINS  said,  if  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have 
voted  against  the  amendment,  he  should  have  remained 
silent;  but,  after  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouk]  of 
the  reason  of  his  vote,  and  believing  himself  that  the 
amendment  would  have  a  different  construction  from  tliat 
given  it  by  the  gentleman,  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  as  ex- 
pressly state,  that  he  would  vote  on  the  question  with  the 
impression  that  it  would  not  hereafler  be  expounded  by 
the  declaration  of  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  but  by  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text. 

Mr.  BENTON  objected  to  the  home  valuation,  as  tend- 
ing to  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  cited  the  following  clause:  « Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxcs»  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 


cises; but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States."  All  uniformity 
of  duties  and  imposts,  he  contended,  would  be  destroyed 
by  this  amendment.  No  human  judgment  could  fix 
the  value  of  the  same  g^oods  at  the  same  rate,  in  all  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  States.  If  the  same  indivi- 
dual valued  the  goods  in  ever^  port,  and  every  cargo 
in  every  port,  he  would  commit  mnumerable  errors  and 
mistakes  in  the  valuation;  and,  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  these  errors  and  mistakes,  would  be  the  diver- 
sity in  the  amount  of  duties  and  imposts  laid  and  col- 
lected in  the  different  ports.  But  it  would  not  be  the 
judgment  of  one  individual  that  would  make  all  these 
valuations,  but  the  judgments  of  hundreds  would  be 
required.  New  York  alone  would  require  scores; 
other  ports  a  number  proportionate  to  their  business; 
and  no  port  could  be  trusted  with  less  than  two,  how- 
ever insignificant  its  importations  might  be.  Admit- 
ting every  appraiser  to  be  skilful,  diligent,  and  honest,  it 
would  be  impossible  but  that  the  grossest  variations,  in 
assessing  the  values  of  the  same  goods,  must  take  place 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
the  same  ports  on  different  days  and  different  carg^oes. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  that  all  the  appraisers  should 
be  skilful,  and  especially  that  thcv  should  be  skilled  in  the 
value  of  all  the  infinite  variety  of  commodities  which  the 
genius  of  the  artist  fabricates  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  which  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant  brings 
into  the  United  States.  So  far  from  this  universal,  and 
almost  miraculous  skill,  in  all  the  appraisers,  it  would 
turn  out,  in  practice,  that  many  of  them  would  be  mere 
ignoramuses,  worked  into  office  by  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  friends,  and  totally  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  place  required.  Even  those  who  were  skil- 
ful in  one  class  of  commodities  might  be  ignorant  of  an- 
other; the  man  who  was  a  judge  of  cotton  goods  mi^ht 
know  nothing  of  woollens;  he  that  was  acquainted  witli 
brandies  might  know  nothing  of  wines;  the  nice  critic  in 
fancy  goods  might  be  wholly  ignorant  of  hardware;  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  list  of  the  importations.  Witli 
or  without  skill,  it  would  be  impossible  that  every  ap- 
praiser, in  so  large  a  number,  should  be  diligent  and 
faithful.  Some  may  be  too  indolent  and  indifferent  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  laborious  examinations  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  correct  judgment; 
some  may  lack  principle,  and  take  a  douceur  from  the  im- 
porter to  value  his  goods  low,  and  depress  the  duty;  or 
take  the  same  douceur  from  the  maiyifacturers,  to  value 
them  high,  and  enhance  the  duties.  Some  may  take  one 
rule,  and  some  another,  for  fixing  valuations;  some  may 
consult  invoices;  some  may  go  to  auctioneera;  some  to 
men  in  business;  others  to  men  out  of  business;  and 
some  may  consult  nobody,  but  rely  upon  the  View  of 
their  own  e^es,  the  touch  of  their  own  fingers,  and  the 
taste  of  their  own  tongues,  for  the  quality  and  value  of 
every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  Such  must  be  the 
appraisers;  and  in  such  hands  an  infinite  diversity  of  values 
must  be  placed  upon  the  same  goods  in  different  ports, 
and  a  corresponding  diversity  must  accrue  in  tlie  amount 
of  duties  and  imposts  levied  and  collected  upon  them. 

Mr.  B.  objected  to  the  home  valuation,  because  it 
would  destroy  the  effect,  and  turn  into  a  mere  illusion 
the  ultimate  reduction  to  twenty  per  cent.,  which  the  bill 
proposed,  and  which  was  the  only  inducement  with  anti- 
tariff  members  for  bearing  with  the  heavy  duties  which 
are  to  be  kept  up  for  the  first  seven  years  which  the  bill 
had  to  run.  He  did  not  believe  the  reduction  would 
ever' come  down  to  twenty  per  cent.;  but  if  it  should,  the 
home  valuation  attached  immediately,  and  converted  that 
twenty  into  about  thirty !  The  difference  of  the  home  and 
the  foreign  value  would  be  about  one^third  in  the  north- 
ern ports,  and  one-half  in  the  southern  ports;  consequent- 
ly, tne  basis  of  calculation  would  be  enlarged  one-third. 
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or  one-half;  but  the  difference,  in  fact,  would  be  still 
greater.  It  is  openly,  publicly,  repeatedly,  and  ostenta- 
Uoudy  proclaimed  on  thb  floor,  by  the  friends  of  the  bill, 
that  twenty  per  cent,  upoif  the  home  valuation  is  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  value!  Assume  it  at  thirty, 
and  what  will  be  the  result  P  On  one  hundred  millions  of 
importations,  the  Government  will  receive  thirty  millions 
of  revenue  instead  of  twenty;  on  every  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  goods,  the  consumer  will  pay  thirty  dollars  tax 
instead  of  twenty !  Both,  as  a  reduction  of  revenue  to 
the  Government,  and  as  a  reduction  of  tax  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  valuation  contradicts  the  ultimate*point  and 
main  object  of  the  bill,  and  renders  it  wholly  deceptive 
and  illusory. 

Mr.  B.  objected  to  the  home  valuation,  because  it  would 
be  injurious,  and  almost  fatal  to  the  southern  ports.  He 
confined  his  remarks  to  New  Orleans.  The  standard  of 
valuation  would  be  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher  in 
New  Orleans  than  in  New  York,  and  otner  northern  ports. 
All  importers  will  go  to  the  northeastern  cities,  to  evade 
high  duties  at  New  Orleans;  and  that  great  emporium  of 
the  West  will  be  doomed  to  sink  into  a  mere  exporting 
city,  while  all  the  money  which  it  pays  for  exports  must 
be_  carried  off  and  expended  elsewhere  for  imports. 
"Without^  an  import  trade  no  city  can  flourish,  or  even 
furnish  a^good  market  for  exports.  It  will  be  drained  of 
its  effective  cash,  and  deprived  of  its  legitimate  gains, 
and  must  languish  far  in  the  rear  of  what  it  would  be  if 
enriched  with  the  profits  of  an  import  trade.  As  an  ex- 
porter, it  will  buy;  as  an  importer,  it  will  sell.  All  buy- 
ing and  no  selling  must  impoverish  cities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals.  New  Orleans  is  now  a  ^reat  exporting  city;  she 
exports  more  domestic  productions  than  any  city  in  the 
Union;  her  imports  have  been  increasing  for  some  years; 
and,  witli  fair  play,  would  soon  become  next  to  New 
York,  and  furnish  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with 
its  immense  supplies  of  foreign  goods;  but,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  home  valuation,  it  must  lose  a  {greater  part 
of  the  import  trade  which  it  now  possesses.  In  that  loss 
its  wealth  must  decline;  its  capacity  to  purchase  produce 
for  exportation  must  decline;  and  as  the  western  produce 
must  go  there  at  all  events,  every  western  farmer  will 
suffer  a  decline  in  the  value  of  his  own  productions  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  ability  of  New  Orleans  to 
purchase  it.  It  was  as  a  western  citizen  that  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  New  Orleans,  and  objected  to  tliis  measure  of 
home  valuation,  which  was  to  have  the  most  baleful  ef- 
fects upon  her  prosperity. 

Mr.  B.  further  objected  to  the  home  valuation  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  additional  expense  it  would  create; 
the  amount  of  patronage  it  would  confer;  the  rivalry  it 
would  beget  between  importing  cities;  and  the  injury  it 
would  occasion  to  merchants  from  the  detention  and  hand- 
ling of  their  goods;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that  the 
home  valuation  was  the  most  obnoxious  feature  ever  in- 
troduced into  the  tariff*  acts;  that  it  was  itself  eauivalent 
to  a  separate  tarifi*  of  ten  per  cent ;  that  it  had  always 
been  resisted,  and  successfully  resisted,  by  tlie  anti-tariff* 
interest  in  the  highest  and  most  palmy  days  of  the  Ame- 
rican system,  and  ought  not  now  to  be  introduced  when 
that  system  is  admitted  to  be  noilding  to  its  fall;  when  its 
death  is  actually  fixed  for  the  SOtli  day  of  June,  1842,  and 
when  the  restoration  of  harmonious  feelings  is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  whole  object  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOBBINS  then  offered  an  amendment,  which,  in 
substance,  provided,  that  unless  this  regulation  (i.  e.  a 
home  valuation)  shall  not  be  established  by  Congress,  on 
or  before  the  year  1842,  the  bill  should  cease  to  have  ef- 
fect, and  be  superseded  by  the  tariflf  of  1832. 

This  amendment  was  also  rejected  without  a  division. 

The  question  being  then  about  to  be  taken  on  Mr. 
Clay's  amendment, 

Mr.  CALHOUN  remarked,  that  the  question  being 


now  about  to  be  put  on  the  amendment  ofl^ered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
determine  whether  he  should  vote  for  or  against  it.  He 
must  be  permitted  again  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
Senator  had  thought  proper  to  move  it.  His  objection 
still  remained  strong  against  it;  but  as  it  seemed  to  be  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  depended 
on  the  fate  of  the  amendment,  feeling  as  he  did  a  solici- 
tude to  see  the  question  terminated,  he  bad  made  up  bis 
mind,  not,  however,  without  much  hesitation,  not  to  in- 
terpose his  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment; 
buC  in  voting  for  it,  he  wished  it  to  be  distincUy  under- 
stood, he  did  it  upon  two  conditions:  first,  that  no  valua- 
tion would  be  adopted  that  should  come  in  conflict  with 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  which  declares  that  du- 
ties, excises,  and  imposts  shall  be  uniform;  and  in  the 
next  place,  that  none  would  be  adopted  which  would 
make  the  duties  themselves  a  part  or  the  element  of  a 
home  valuation.  He  felt  himself  justified  in  concluding 
that  nonesuch  would  be  adopted;  as  it  had  been  declared 
by  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  that  no  such  regula- 
tion was  contemplated;  and,  in  fact,  he  could  not  imagine 
that  any  such  could  be  contemplated,  whatever  interpre- 
tation might  be  attempted  hereafter  to  be  given  to  the 
expression  of  the  home  market.  The  first  could  scarce- 
ly be  contemplated,  as  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution itself;  nor  the  latter,  as  it  would,  by  necessary 
consequence,  restore  the  ver}'  duties  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  to  reduce,  and  would  involve  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  imposing  duties  on  duties,  taxes  on  taxes. 
He  wished  the  reporters  for  the  public  press  to  notice 
particularly  what  he  said,  as  he  intended  his  declaration 
to  be  part  of  the  proceeding^. 

Believing,  then,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated, 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  any  regiilation  of  the 
home  valuation  should  come  in  coni&ct  with  U)e  provi- 
sions of  tlie  constitution  which  he  had  cited,  nor  involve 
the  absurdity  of  laying  taxes  upon  taxes,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  ssud,  an^  declaration  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives under  which  any  individual  Senator  might  now  vote 
could  have  no  influence  in  1842;  they  would  be  forgotten 
long  before  that  time  had  arrived.  The  law  must  rest 
upon  the  interpretation  of  its  words  alone.    ^ 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said  he  could  liot  help  that;  he  should 
endeavor  to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said  there  was  certainly  no  ambiguity 
whatever  .in  the  phraseology  of  the  amendment.  In  ad- 
vocating it,  he  had  desired  to  deceive  no  man;  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  no  one  would  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  it. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay,  fixing  the  principle  of 
home  valuation  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  was  then  adopted  by 
the  following  vote: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Cham- 
bers, Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  HUI, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  King,',Knight,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Sprague,  Tomlin- 
son,  Tyler,  Wilkins.— 26. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane,  Robinson,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Waggaman,  Webster,  White,  Wright— 
16. 

Mr.  TYLER  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  some  gen- 
tlemen would  move  to  expunge  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
proposed  to  increase  the  duties  upon  plains,  kerseys^  and 
Kendal  cottons  from  five  per  cent,  to  fif^y  per  cent.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  make  the  motion  without  learning  the 
sentiments  of  other  gentlemen  upon  it;  but  it  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  planters  of  Virgmia  had  a  deep  interest. 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  an  amendment,  to  effect  the  wishes 
of  the  Senator  frojn  Virginia,  [Mr.  Txub.] 

Mr.  CLAY  remarked,  that  if  Mr.  Smith's  amendment 
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WM  adopted,  the  duty  would  not  be  twenty-ftye  per  cent., 
as  in  1832,  but  five  per  cent.,  m  it  was  established  at  the 
last  session  of  Congfress.  He  had  received  a  letter  to> 
day,  relative  to  a  large  establishment,  stating  that  its  ope- 
rations had  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
duction. The  reduction  was  made  at  th^  last  session,  to 
reconcile  the  South  to  the  tarifiP;  Southern  members  then 
appeared  to  think  it  of  little  consequence  to  the  South. 
He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  persist  in  urging  it  now. 

[Mr.  SMITH  denounced  Mr.  Clat*b  statement  of  the 
reduction,  and  Mr.  C.  then  read  a  portion  of  the  act.] 

Mr.  FORSYTH  would  vote  for  Mr.  Smith's  amend- 
ment. The  bill  had  been  made  by  the  advocates  of 
protection,  as  the  best,  in  their  view,  which  could  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation;  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  the  best,  and  he  should  not  vote  for  it 
till  he  could  see  that  it  was.  It  had  been  called  a  con- 
cession, to  reduce  the  duty  on  Kendal  cottons  to  five  per 
cent. ;  why  is  it  now  to  be  taken  away  .^  [Mr.  CLAY  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more.]  Mr.  F.  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  should  not  only  vote  to 
strike  out  the  second  section,  but  he  would  move  to  strike 
out  all  the  sections  which  did  not  correroond  with  his 
views.  The  ^ill  was  a  bitter  pill;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  would  take  it;  but  not  if  he  could  help  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  had  regarded  the  reduction  to  five  per 
cent,  as  a  concession,  though  the  Senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina had  viewed  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  FOOT  said,  he  had  expected  the  bill  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  it  came  from  the  committee.  He  had  hoped 
that  a  particular  section  of  the  country  would  not  be  sin- 
l^ed  out  to  suffer  by  the  compromise.  He  had  seen  a 
former  compromise  operate  auspiciously;  he  hoped 
this  would  do  so.  He  would  be  sorry  now  to  alter  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  bill;  but  he  could  not  consent 
to  sacrifice  so  gpreatly  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

Here  a  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, announcing  the  death  of  the  honorable  Jaxis 
LxKT,  a  member  of  that  House  from  the  State  of  New 
York;  and  that  his  funeral  would  take  place  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  DUDLEY  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table; 
which  motion  having  been  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DUDLEY, 

Buoktd^  unamtnauafyr  That  the  Senate,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  attend  the  funeral  of  the  honorable  Jamxs  Lxht. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  1¥RIGHT, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.  to-morrow. 


Satuhhat,  Fsbrvakt,  33. 
THE  TARIFF. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
modify  the  tarifi*  laws;  the  question  being  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Smith,  to  change  the  second  section  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  duties  on  plains,  kersey?,  and  Kendal  cottons, 
costing  under  thirt}**>five  cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  im4 
ported  at  five  per  cent.,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1832,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  duties  on  those  manufactures  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  supported  the  amendment.  The  great 
and  leading  objects  for  which  this  measure  had  been  sup- 
ported was  to  diminish  the  btirdens  of  the  South,  and 
reduce  the  revenue.  How  either  of  these  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  duty  upon  an  article  of 
gretft  importance  to  that  section,  from  five  to  fif^y  per 
cent,  which  would  add  at  least  half  a  million  to  the  reve- 
nue, he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared  to  be  precisely  contrary  to  the  avowed 
object  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  of  whom  he  professed 
to  be  one.  When  the  duty  on  these  woollens  had  been 
reduced,  the  last  session,  to  five  per  cent.,  as  an  act  of 


conciliation  to  the  South,  the  whole  duty  was  taken  from 
the  wool,  which  entered  into  that  description  of  manu- 
facture, by  way  of  counterpoise.  To  raise  this  duty  to 
fif\y  per  cent,  without  reinstating  the  corresponding  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  he  regarded  as  altogether  impolitic. 

Mr.  FOOT  said,  this  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
bill,  in  which  his  constituents  had  a  great  interest.  Gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  had  agreed  to  it;  and  they  were 
abundantly  capable  of  guarding  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  the  whole  bill  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  compromise.  The  provision  proposed  to  be 
struck  out  was  an  essential  part  of  this  compromise, 
which,  if  struck  out,  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  C.  went  into  the  importance  of  this  manu- 
facture, and  read  a  letter  from  Boston  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  was  sorry  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  that  he  regarded  this  in- 
crease of  the  burdens  of  the  South  as  an  essential  feature 
of  this  scheme  of  compromise.  The  Senate,  in  adopting 
the  principle  of  home  valuation,  had  changed  the  onginal 
plan,  in  his  opinion,  much  for  the  worse;  he  now  hoped 
they  would  change  this  part  of  the  bill  for  the  better. 
He  regarded  it  as  hiehly  important  to  the  whole  South, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  advocated  the  interesU  of  the  West, 
which  he  sidd  had  been  entirelv  overlooked  in  this  com- 
promise between  the  North  and  South.  After  explaining 
those  interests  at  larre,  Mr.  B.  declared  his  intention  of 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL  opposed  the  amendment.  The  passM^  of 
the  bill  dependea  upon  it.  If  it  was  adopted,  he  uould 
feel  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill.  As  to  the  interests 
of  Uie  West,  he  believed  that  lead  and  iron  were  more 
highly  protected,  at  least  until  IMl,  than  woollens.  As 
to  what  would  take  place  hereafter,  no  one  could  now 
foresee.  No  pledge  could  now  be  given  to  bind  the  fu- 
ture legislation  of  Congress.  It  walu4dtog^ther  futile  to 
consider  any  measure  in  that  light.  We  must  presume 
that  future  legislation  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  view 
of  the  gpreat  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLMES  was  also  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
He  supported  the  bill  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  South.  If,  on  its  final  passage,  it  should 
fful  to  receive  the  votes  of  Senators  from  that  quarter,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  should  move  the  reconsideration  of  the 
vote,  and  himself  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  bad  heard  nothing  in  support  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  mcrease  the 
duties  from  five  to  fif\y  per  cent.,  which  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  conciliatory  to  the  South,  or  effectual  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  revenue.  Upon  the  principles 
on  which  the  bill  had  been  placed,  it  certainly  would 
be  improved  by  striking  out  tnis  provision. 

Mr.  CLAY  replied.  He  would  avow  that  he  had  other 
objects  which  he  regarded  as  no  less  important  than  con- 
dliation  and  reduction.  These  were  the  stability  and  ef- 
fectual protection  of  manufactures.  A  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  House,  for  enforcing 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  object  of  that  bill 
met  his  entire  approbation;  and  had  he  been  present 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  its  passage,  he  would 
have  voted  in  its  favor.  But  he  was  anxious  that  the  bill 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  should  go  forth  to  the 
country  accompanied  by  this  measure  of  specification. 
The  dangerous  consequences  which  had  been  predicted 
would  then  be  obviated.  He,  therefore,  implored  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  avowed  their  determination  to  support 
this  measure,  not  to  throw  obsUcles  in  the  way  of  its  con- 
summation. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  as  a  measure  originating  in  tlie  Senate,  while 
it  contained  this  provision  for  increasing  the  duties.  By 
the  constitution,  the  Senate  could  originate  no  such  mea- 
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sure.    If  this  feature  were  struck  out,  he  should  most 
cheerfully  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTON  requested  that  Mr.  Calhouv,  who  had 
temporarily  lefl  his  seat,  might  be  sent  for. 

Mr.  MOORE  inquired  if  the  gentleman  wished  to  im- 
peach Mr.  Calhoun^ 

Mr.  BENTON  did  not.  He  only  wanted  the  benefit 
of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  having  taken  his  seat, 

Mr.  BENTON  stated,  that  some  years  past  he  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties 
to  a  large  extent,  but  increased  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
some  particular  articles.  It  had  then  been  decided  by 
the  preying  officer  of  the  Senate,  that,  being  a  bill  to 
raise  revenife,  it  could  not  constitutionally  originate  in  the 
Senate .  He  asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman  who  then  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate,  to  bear  him  out  in  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  the  constitution  unquestionably 
provided  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Whether  the  constitu- 
tional question  was  decided  in  the  case  referred  to,  or  the 
bill  went  off  upon  a  question  of  order,  he  did  not  dis- 
tinctly recollect,  though  other  Senators  miglit.  His  im- 
pression was,  that  no  decision  was  made  on  the  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  FOOT  recollected  the  case,  and  was  confident  that 
only  a  question  of  order  was  raised;  and  the  constitutional 
question  was  not  decided  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENTON  then  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  which  he  referred,  ana  compared  tiiem  with  the  pre- 
sent. He  regarded  them  as  standing  on  the  same  ground. 
The  question  of  order,  if  it  was  to  be  so  called,  was  de- 
cided against  that  bill,  upon  the  constitutional  objection 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  introduce  such  a  measure 
into  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FOOT  said  the  bill  referred  to  proposed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revenue  system,  which  had  not  before 
existed,  and  clearly  came  within  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection. This  bill  is  not  intended  to  raise,  but  to  reduce 
the  revenue.  The  objection  did  not  appl^  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  SMITH  said,  gentiemen  seemed  mclined  to  make 
the  constitution  support  whatever  might  agree  with  their 
fancies. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said,  whether  the  rate  of  duty  was 
raised  or  lowered,  the  law  was  equally  one  for  nusing 
revenue  within  the  constitution.  The  distinction  was  an 
absurdity. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  regarded  the  constitutional  objec- 
tion as  insurmountable.  With  great  regret  he  should  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill  if  this  provision  remain- 
ed in  it.  The  bill  should  have  come  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  FORSYl'H  had  stated  this  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill;  but,  having  been  overruled,  and  the 
bill  having  originated  in  the  Senate  notwithstanding  the 
constitution,  he  could  perceive  no  prohibition  against  its 
passage. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  had  supposed  the  objection  against 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  have  been  waived,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  its  provisions.  He  regarded 
the  present  as  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  objec- 
tion . 

Mr.  SILSBEE  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  face 
of  the  constitution,  which  expressly  prohibited  its  origi- 
nating in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUCKNER  c<JuId  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Geor«a,  [Mr.  Fohstth,]  that  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
had  done  away  the  objection.  For  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  could  not  see  how  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion could  be  settled.     If  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  and 


the  House  concurred  in  it,  there  was  an  end  of  the  ob- 
jection. The  origin  of  the  bill  could  never  be  inquired 
into  hereader. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  regarded  the  constitutions! 
difficulty  as  altogether  insupei'able.  Having  taken  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  support  the  constitution,  he  could  not, 
however  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  give  his  assent  to  a 
measure  originating  in  the  Senate,  in  violation  of  its  ex- 
press provisions. 

Mr.  BIBB  considered  it  clear  that  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
revenue  might  originate  in  the  Senate.  Such  a  bill 
could  not  be  called  a  bill  to  raise  revenue;  and  this  dis- 
tinction had  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  said  a  single  word  would  destroy  that 
distinction  in  the  present  case.  If  this  bill  passed,  un- 
der what  law  would  revenue  be  raised  after  1842,  ex- 
cepting the  present,  which  provided  for  duties  of  twenty 
per  cent,  after  that  period? 

Mr.WILKINS  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  lost — 
Yeas  14,  nays  31. 

Mr.  SMITH  tiien  modified  his  proposition  to  amend,  by 
moving  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  second  section  of 
the  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  so  much  of  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid, 
as  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  all 'milled  and  fulled  cloth, 
known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal  cottons, 
of  which  wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  whereof 
does  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  a'  square  yard,  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  re- 
pealed. And  the  said  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.,  as  is  provided  by  the  said 
second  section  for  other  manufactures  of  wool;  which 
duty  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  deductions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BENTON  was.opposed  to  this  section,  knd,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  striking  it  out.     He  said  it  was  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  and  policy  of  the  bill,  and  presented 
the  strange  contradiction  of  multiplying  duties  tenfold, 
upon  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  used  exclusively  by 
the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  while  reducing  du- 
ties, or  abolishing  them  in  toto^  upon  every  article  used 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious.     Silks  were  to  be  free;  cam- 
brics and  fine  linens  were  to  be  free;  muslins,  and  casi- 
meres,  and  broad  cloths  were  to  be  reduced;  but  the 
coarse  woollens,  worn  by  the  laborers  of  every  color  and 
every  occupation,  of  every  sex  and  of  every  age,  bond 
or  free — these  coarse  woollens,  necessary  to  shelter  them 
from  cold  and  damp,  are  to  be  put  up  tenfold  in  point  of 
tax,   and   the  cost  of  procuring  them  doubled  to  the 
wearer.     He  showed  the  annual  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 
imposed  by  this  section.    It  applied  to  the  woollen  goods 
costing  less  ^han  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard;  the 
annual  importation  of  that  description  ofg^oods  was  shown 
in  the  custom-house  returns  to  be  one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth.     The  tax  on  that  amount  would 
be  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  bill  of  1832;  it  will  be 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  this  section  is  retained; 
with  the  chance  of  coming  down,  by  small  periodical  re- 
ductions, to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1842.  Thus, 
a  tax  on  a  necessary  of  life — on  an  article  exclusively  used 
by  the  poor  and  the  laborer — is  to  be  raised  tenfold  oflf 
hand,  for  the  chance  of  coming  down  to  fourfold  in  nine 
years.     But  it  never  will  come  down  to  fourfold.     Whe- 
ther the  act  goes  into  full  effect,  and  works  through  its 
destined  term  of  nine  years,  and  attains  its   promised 
glory  in  1842;  or  whether  it  is  broken  up  before  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation  is  half  out,  the  result,  in  either  event, 
will  be  the  same  to  these  coarse  woollens.    If  the  act  is 
broken,  the  duties,  in  their  descending  course,  will  be 
stopped  at  thirty-five  or  thirty -eight  per  cent. ;  if  the  act 
is  carried  out,  then  the  home  valuation,  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  will  attach  upon  these  woollens  as  the  standard 
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of  their  value.  l*he  American  value,  and  not  the  foreig'n 
cost,  will  be  the  basis  of  computation  for  the  twenty  per 
cent.  The  difference,  when  all  ta  fair,  is  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  value «  so  that  an  importation  of  coarse 
woollens,  costing  one  million  in  Europe,  and  now  to  pay 
fire  per  cent,  on  that  cost,  will  be  valued,  if  all  is  fair, 
at  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
and  the  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  calculated  on  that  sum, 
and  will  f^ive  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
instead  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  quantum 
of  the  tax.  It  will  be  near  sixfold,  instead  of  fourfold, 
and  that  if  all  is  fair;  but  if  there  are  gross  errors  or 
gross  frauds  in  the  valuation,  as  every  human  being 
knowv  there  must  be,  the  real  tax  may  be  far  above  six- 
fold. On  this  very  fioor,  and  in  this  very  debate,  we  hear 
it  computed,  by  way  of  recommending  this  bill  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  the  twenty  percent,  on  the  statute  book 
will  exceed  thirty  in  the  custom-house.  ^ 

Mr.  B.  took  a  view  of  the  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended the  duties  on  these  coarse  woollens  since  he  had 
been  in  Congress.  Every  act  had  discriminated  in  favor 
of  these  gocds,  because  they  were  used  by  the  poor  and 
the  lai^orer.  The  act  of  1824  fixed  the  duties  upon  them 
at  a  rate  one-third  less  than  on  otlier  woollens;  the  act  of 
1828  fixed  it  at  upwards  of  one-half  less;  the  act  of  1832 
fixed  it  nine-tenths  less.  All  these  discriminations  in  favor 
of  coarse  woollens  were  made  upon  the  avowed  principle 
of  favoring  the  laborers,  bond  and  free,  the  slave  which 
works  the  field  for  his  master,  the  mariner,  the  miner,  the 
steamboat  hand,  the  worker  in  stone  and  wood,  and  every 
out-door  occupation.  It  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
all  these  acts,  and  especially  by  the  supporters  of  the  act 
of  1832,  that  this  class  of  our  population,  so  meritorious 
from  their  daily  labor,  so  much  overlooked  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  because  of  their  little  weight  iir 
the  political  scale,  should  at  least  receive  one  boon  from 
Congress — they  should  receive  their  working  clothes 
free  of  tax.  This  was  the  intention  of  successive  Con- 
gresses: it  was  the  performance  of  this  Congress  in  its 
act  of  the  last  session;  and  now,  in  six  short  months  since 
this  boon  was  granted,  before  the  act  has  g^ne  into  effect, 
the  very  week  before  the  act  was  to  ^o  into  effect,  the 
boon,  so  lately  granted,  is  td  be  snatched  away,  and  the 
d.iy  laborer  taxed  higher  than  ever;  taxed  fifty  per  cent, 
upon  his  working  clothes!  while  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
to  have  silks  and  cambrics,  and  fine  linen,  free  of  any  tax 
at  all! 

Mr.  B.  animadverted  on  the  reason  which  was  alleged 
for  this  extraordinary  augmentation  of  duties  in  a  bill 
which  was  to  reduce  duties.     The  reason  was  candidly 
expressed  on  this  fioor.     There  were  a  few  small  manu- 
factories of  these  woollens  in  Connecticut;   and  unless 
these  manufactories  be  protected  by  an  increase  of  du- 
ties, certain  members  avow  their  determination  to  vote 
against  the  whole  bill!     This  is  the  secret — no!  not  a  se- 
cret, for  it  is  proclaimed.     Two  or  three  httle  factories 
in  Connecticut  must  be  protected;  and  that  by  imposing 
an  annual  tax  upon  the  wearers  of  these  coarse  woollens 
of  four  or  five  times  the  .value  of  the  fee-simple  estate  of 
the  factories.     Better  far,  as  a  point  of  economy  and  jus- 
tice, to  purchase  them  and  burn  them.     The  whole  Ame- 
rican system  is  to  be  given  up  in  the  year  1842;  and  why 
impose  an  annual  tax  of  near  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  the  laboring  community,  to  prolong,  for  a  few 
years,  a  few  small  branches  of  that  system,  when  the 
whole  bill  has  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  nods  to  its  fall? 
But,' said  Mr.  B.,  these  manufactories  of  coarse  woollens, 
to  be  protected  by  tins  bill,  are  not  even  American  ma- 
nufactories;   they  are  rather   Asiatic  establishments  in 
America;  for  they  get  their  wool  from  Asia,  and  not  from 
America.     The  importation  of  this  wool  is  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight;  it  comes 
chiefly  from  Smyrna^  and  costs  less  than  eight  cents  a 
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pound.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  as  an  equivalent  to  these  very  manufactories  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coarse  woollens  to  five  per 
cent.  The  two  measures  went  together,  and  were,  each, 
a  consideration  for  tlie  otlier.  Before  that  time,  and  by 
tlie  act  of  1828,  this  coarse  wool  was  heavily  dutied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home  wool  growers.  It  was  subjected 
to  a  double  duty,  one  of  four  cents  on  the  pound,  and  the 
other  of  fiAy  per  cent,  on  the  value.  As  a  measure  of 
compromise,  this  double  duty  was  abolislied  at  the  last 
session.  The  wool  for  these  factories  was  admitted  duty 
free,  and,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  community,  the  wool- 
lens made  out  of  the  corresponding  kind  of  wool  were 
admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  It  was  a  bargain,  entered  in- 
to in  open  Congress,  and  sealed  with  all  the  forms  of  law. 
Now,  in  six  months  af\er  the  bargain  was  made,  it  is  to  be 
broken.  I'he  manufacturers  are  to  have  the  duty  on 
woollens  run  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  for  protection,  and  are 
still  to  receive  the  foreign  wool  free  of  duty.  In  plain 
English,  they  are  to  retain  the  pay  which  was  g^ven  them 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  these  coarse  woollens,  and  they 
are  to  have  the  duties  restored. 

Mr.  B.  considered  this  increase  of  duties  on  this  parti- 
cular article  as  the  most  offensive  part  of  the  bill.  It  not 
only  restored  the  old  duty,  but  made  it  higher  than  it  ever 
was  before;  higher  than  it  was  in  the  acts  of  1824-'28; 
hi); her  tlian  it  ever  had  been  on  the  American  statute 
book;  and  this  purely  and  simply  for  protection,  as  it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  thought  the  House  would  not  regard  it 
in  tlie  light  referred  to.  Thb  was  not  a  bill  to  raise  re- 
venue; that  was  not  the  object  of  the  section  now  propos- 
ed to  be  stricken  out;  all  that  was  intended  by  that  section 
was  to  increase  competition  among  manufacturers  by  af- 
fording them  adequate  protection.  The  Senate  had  re- 
peatedly decided  that  bills  for  reducing  duties  might  ori- 
ginate here.  At  any  rate,  Uiis  question  would  more  pro- 
perly arise  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  the  constitutional  q^uestion  must 
be  regarded  as  important;  but  it  was  one  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  the  Senate.  It  was  purely  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  the  decision  of  it  belonged  alone  to  the 
House.  The  Senate,  by  the  constitution,  could  not  ori- 
ginate bills  for  raising  revenue.  It  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  tlie  rate  of  duty  were  increased  or  decreased;  if 
it  was  a  money  bill,  it  belonged  to  the  House  to  originate 
it.  In  the  House  there  was  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  organized  expressly  for  such  objects.  There  was  no 
such  committee  of  the  Senate.  The  constitutional  provision 
was  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  British  Parliament, 
whose  usages  were  well  known  to  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  the  modification  that  the  Senate  might  alter 
and  amend  money  bills,  which  was  denied  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  that  of  Lords.  This  subject  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  attempt 
to  evade  the  question  by  contending  tliat  the  present  bill 
was  intended  for  protection  and  not  revenue  afforded  no 
relief,  for  it  was  protection  by  means  of  revenue.  It  was 
not  the  less  a  money  bill  from  its  object  being  protection. 
After  1842  this  bill  would  raise  the  revenue,  or  it  would 
not  be  raised  by  existing  laws.  He  was  altoj^ether  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  but  this  objection  was 
one  which  it  belonged  to  the  House  to  make. 

Mr.  CI  AY  said,  the  question  had  been  decided  again 
and  again  that  the  Senate  might  originate  a  bill  of  such  a 
character.  The  main  object  in  the  bill  was  not  revenue, 
but  protection.  He  hoped  on  this  occasion  the  Senate 
would  exercise  the  power  it  had  heretofore  done  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  which  was  regarded  on  all  sides  as  a  measure 
of  conciliation  and  compromise.  He  regretted  that  any 
objection  should  have  arisen  from  any  quarter  to  the  be- 
nincent  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  distracting  subject. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
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again  bring  the  citizens  of  the  rarioua  sections  of  the  coun- 
try together  like  a  band  of  brothers.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wzbstek]  send  his  bill  forth 
alone  witliout  this  measure  of  conciliation?  He  .hoped 
not.  He  feared  such  a  course  would  not  calm  the  agita- 
tions which  now  convulse  the  nation  and  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  CLAY  having  ineflfectually  appealed  to'the  mover 
to  withdraw  the  motion,  called  for  the  yeas  and  najrs, which 
were  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS< — Messrs.  Denton,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Kane,  Knt£^t,  Prentiss, 
Bobinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Webster,  Wilkins — 16. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naa- 
dain,  Poindexter,  Rivos,  Robbins,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tom- 
linson,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wright--28. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clat]  had  spoken  of  the  bill  wbich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  his  bill.  It  was  no  more  his 
bill  than  it  was  that  gentleman's.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  expressed  himself  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of  that 
bill  as  he  had  himself.  The  only  difference  between  them 
in  this  particular  was,  that  he  happened  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  from  which  the  bill  had  been 
reported.  He  had  no  objection  to  conciliation,  which  had 
been  so  much  spoken  of.  He  objected  to  this  measure, 
not  because  it  was  a  measure  of  conciliation,  but  because 
it  was  one  the  country  would  never  consent  to  see  carried 
out.  Upon  proper  principles,  he  would  gfo  as  far  in  favor 
of  conciliation  as  any  man.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clat]  says  the  object  of  the  bill  is  protection,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  bill  to  raise  revenue.  Can  such  con- 
siderations be  gone  into  in  determining  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  measure?  This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  South 
Carolina  ordinance.  The  bill  before  us  illustrates  its  ab- 
surdity. The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  supports  it  from 
one  motive;  others  from  another  motive.  One,  because  it 
secures  protection;  another,  because  it  destroys  protec- 
tion. One  half  of  its  friends  vote  for  it  with  the  sole  view 
to  protection;  the  other  half  because  it  only  raises  reve- 
nue. It  is  impossible  to  settle  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions upon  principles  which  can  never  be  known  but  to 
the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  bad,  after  much  reflection,  brought 
forward  this  bill  as  a  proposition  which  would  give  peace 
to  the  country.  ^  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  oppos- 
ed this  proposition  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  wished  to 
send  forth  the  measure  of  force  alone. 

[Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  in  an  audible  tone,  the  gentleman 
kas  no  authority  ,for  making  that  assertion.] 

Mr.  C.  sidd  he  would  not  submit  to  interruption.  He 
avowed  that  his  object  in  framing  the  bill  was  to  secure 
that  protection  to  manufacturers  which  every  one  fore- 
saw must  otherwise  be  soon  swept  away.  The  reduction 
of  protection  was  so  gradual,  that  before  it  was  essentially 
impaired,  a  new  arrangement  would  probably  be  made. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  abolish  the  duties  on  raw  cotton, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  few  cargoes  from  abroad  would 
bring  the  South  here  to  ask  for  protection,  which  would 
be  cheerfully  accorded  by  their  consenting  to  a  corre- 
spondent protection  upon  some  other  article.  In  propos,- 
ing  and  advocating  this  measure,  he  stood  upon  ground 
from  which  he  defied  all  assailants.  It  was  the  same  ground 
of  protection  upon  which  he  had  heretofore  stood.  He 
y<^i)^de^^i^j4x^  motives  under  which  a  law  had  passed  as  a 

•  9^M^Hif  Wt^^^'V*^^'^^'^^"*     ^^  ^^^  could  be  correctly 

.i^|qrfii^/^«,.Yirj(^q^t  having  regard  to  them.     This  bill 

I^^5iEh|l|J^  jwpB^UuUpiially  passed  by  the  Senate,  because  it 

wa»not  a  bill  rdi^  revenue;  it  was  not  brought  forward 


with  that  ntQ^ve.  His  purpose  was  protection,  and  pro- 
tection alone.  He  deeply  regretted  tlie  cottrse  the  Se- 
nator from  klassachuaetts  [Mr.  Wshstbb]  had  chosen  to 
adopt,  who  had  opposed  every  thing  ind  proposed  nothing. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  would  inquire  whether  it  was  quite 
true  that  he  bad  opposed  every  thing  and  proposed  no- 
thing? As  the  only  mode  in  which  he  could  place  before 
the  Senate  his  views  of  the  basis  upon  which  measures  of 
conciliation  could  be  safely  established,  he  had,  some 
time  past,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  might  regard  them  as  nothing;  he  could 
only  say  that  they  expressed  his  views  on  this  important 
subject  in  his  own  feeble  way.  He  would  have  been 
most  happy  to  liave  gone  fully  into  the  subject  in  the  dis- 
charge ot  his  duty,  with  as  strong  a  desire  for  conciliation 
as  any  gentleman,  had  it  so  pleased  the  Senate.  He 
could  not  give  his  countenance  to  the  present  measure, 
which  he  deemed  fraught  with  ruin  to  some  of  the  mo»t 
important  interests  in  the  country. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  which  was  negatived 
by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dudley, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane,  King,  Robinsoui  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Webster,  White,  Wright — 14. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Rubbins, 
Seymour,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler, 
Wilkins.— 29. 

Mr.  KANE  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a 
ninth  section,  which  provided  tliat  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  present  du- 
ties on  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  leaden  shot,  red'  or 
white  lead,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil,  sugar  of  lead,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  SMITH  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  add- 
ing the  words  "bar  iron  and  castings  of  iron,  gunpowder, 
cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon  balls,  shells  for  guna 
and  howitzers,"  &c.  Mr.  S.  said  this  proposition  was  ta 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
reference  to  the  protection  of  munitions  of  war. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  CLAY  in  opposition  to  tlie 
last  proposition,  and  in  favor  of  it  from  Mr.  SMITH  and 
Mr.  DICKERSON,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  question  being  taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Kane,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Tipton,  Webster,  Wilkins,  Wright.— 14. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King, 
Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter, 
Rives,  Robbin.<i,  Sevmour,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Troup, 
White.— 25. 

So  Mr.  SMITH'S  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  KANE,  and  it  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Hendricks,  Kane,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Wil- 
kins, Wright.— 12. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Dallas,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain, Poindexter,  Rives,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Sprague, 
Tomlinson,  lYoup,  Tyler,  Webster,  White.-r-27. 

So  the  motion  to  amend  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORSYTH  then  moved  to  strike  out  the' third  and 
sixth  sections  of  the  bill,  which  attempt  to  bind  all  future 
Congresses  until  the  year  1842. 

The  question  being  taken,  was  decided  as^follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, . 
Dudley,  Forsyth,   Kane,    Knight,   Robinson,   Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Webster.— 13. 
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NAYS.— Mewps.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun^  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewingf,  Foot,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King, 
Man^m,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Rives,  Robbins,  Spraeiie,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Troup, 
Tyler,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright.— 28. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTON  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding 
a^  new  section,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  ma- 
terials subject  to  duty,  in  the  same  pro)>ortioa  as  th«  re- 
duction made  in  the  duties  by  this  bilL 

Mr.  B.  said  that  this  motion  did  not  extend  to  the  ge- 
neral aj-atem  of  drawbacks,  but  only  to  those  special  cases 
in  which  the  exporter  was  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  the  amount  of  money  which  he  had  paid  into 
it  on  the  importation  of  the  materials  which  he  had  manu- 
factured.   The  amount  of  drawback  to  be  allowed  in 
every  case  had  been  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  duty  paid; 
and  as  all  these  duties  were  to  be  periodically  reduced  by 
the  bill,  it  would  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
drawback  shotild  undergo  equal  reductions  at  the  same  time , 
Mr.  B.  would  illustrate  his  motion  by  stating  a  single  case — 
the  case  of  refined  sugar.     The  drawback  payable  on  this 
sugar  was  five  cents  a  pound.     These  Hy^  cents  rested 
upon  a  duty  of  three  cents,  now  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  brown  sugar.     It  was  aFcertained  that  it 
required  nearly  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  to  make  a 
pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  five  ^nts  was  held  to  be  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  quantity  of  brown  sugar  which 
made  the  pound  of  refined  sugar.    It  was  simply  a  reim- 
bursement of  what  he  had  paid.  '  By  this  bill  the  duty  of 
foreign  brown  stigar  will  be  reduced  immediately  to  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  a||  afterwards  will  be  periodi- 
cally reduced  until  the  year  1842,  when  it  will  be  but  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent,  very  little  more  than  one-six^  of  the  duty 
when  five  cents  the  pound  were  allowed  for  a  drawback. 
Now,  if  the  drawback  is  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar,  two  very  injurious 
consequences  will  result  to  the  public:  first,  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  will  be  annually  taken  out  of  the  treasury 
in  gratuitous  bounties  to  sugar  refiners;  and  next,  that 
the  consumers  of  refined  sugar  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
American  refined  sugur  than  foreigners  will;  for  the  re- 
finers, getting  a  bouifty  of  five  cents  a  pound  on  all  that  is 
exported,  will  export  all,  unless  the  American  consumer 
will  pay  the  bounty  also.     Mr.  B.  could  not  undertake  to 
aay  how  much  mone^  would  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
as  a  mere  bounty,  if  this  amendment  did  not  prevail.     It 
must,  however,  be  great.     The  drawback  was  now  fre- 
quently a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  great 


Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  Ty- 
ler .--24. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WRIGHT  moved  to  add,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
section,  by  which  duties  upon  certain  coarse  woollens 
were  increased  from  five  to  ni\y  per  cent.,  a  provision  that 
upon  all  wool  costing  at  the  place  of  exportation  less  than 
eight  cents  per  pound,  the  same  duties  shall  be  imposed 
aa  under  the  tariff  of  1828.   Mr.  W.  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  these  roanufiMsturea  by 
the  tariff  of  1833,  the  duty  bad  been  entirely  taken  from 
the  raw  material;  as  it  was  now  propoaed  to  place  the 
duty  on  the  manu&cture  higher  than    waa  provided  by 
the  act  of  1828,  the  duty  on  the  material  ought  to  be  re- 
instated. 
The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 
YBAS.— Messrs.  Dudley, Hendrickib  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Tipton,  Webster,  Wright.— T. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Holmesb  Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Bob- 
bins, Robinson,  Smith,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler,  White, 
Wilkins.— 32. 
So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  SILSBEE  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  <<  coming 
from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  reference 
to  the  discrimination  made  in  the  places  from  which  silks 
are  imported.  « 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  bill  waa  then  reported  at  amended. 
AH  the  amendments  were  concurred  in,  excepting  that 
which  provides  that  after  1842  such  duties  shall  be  levied 
'^as  an  economical  expenditure  may  require." 

Upon  the  propriety  of  thit  provision  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion arose,  in  which  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  WEB- 
STER, Mr.  DALLAS,  Mr.  DICKERSON,  and  Mr. 
BUCKNER,  that'these  words,  although  not  so  intended, 
might  be  confttrued  hy  Southern  gentlemen,  in  the  year 
1 842,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  principle,  and 
a  design,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  introduced  this 
bill,  to  make  revenue  alone  the  standard  of  all  future  du- 
ties on  imports. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  and  Mr.  CLAY  regarded  the  Ian- 
guag^  as  authorizing  no  such  construction,  and  denied 
diatany  one  would  h^  justified  in  inferring  that  there  was 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protection.  It 
was  insbted  by  Mr.  CLAYTON  that  the  Government  could 
not  be  kept  toother  if  the  principle  of  protection  were 
to  be  discarded  in  our  policy,  and  declared  that  he  would 
pause  before  he  surrendered  that  principle,  even  to  save 


frauds  were  committed  to  obtain  it.    Frauds  to  the  amount  the  Union . 

of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  had  been  detected,  and       Mr.  FORSYTH  regarded  the  clause  as  an  absurdity. 


this  while  the  inducement  waa  small  and  inconsiderable; 
but,  as  fast  as  that  inducement  swells  from  year  to  year, 
the  temptation  to  commit  frauds  must  increase;  and  the 
amotmt  drawn  by  ftiiud,  added  to  that  drawn  by  the  let- 
ter  of  the  law,  must  be  enormous.  Mr.  D.  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  illustrate  his  motion  by  further  examples, 
but  said  there  were  other  cases  which  would  be  as  strong 
as  that  of  refined  sugar;  and  justice  to  the  public  required 
all  to  be  checked  at  once,  by  adopting  the  amendment  he 
had  offered. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  CALHOUN,  Mr.  SMITH, 
Mr.  POINDEXTER,  Mr.  FOOT,  and  Mr.  MILLER,  the 
question  was  token,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Calhoun^  DalUs, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Johnston,  Kane,  ^King, 
R«ves,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White, 
Wilkins,  Wright.— 18. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Man- 
gum,   ^liller,    Moore,    Naudain,   Poindexteri    Prentiss, 


on  which  an  argument  either  for  or  against  protection 
might  be  erected;  but  as  it  was  the  only  abaurdit^  which 
was  agreeable  to  him,  among  the  many  absurdities  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  he  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DALLAS  moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  which 
was  negatived,  yeas  14,  nays  22;  and  the  dauve  was 
agreed  to. 

The  question  then  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third 
reading, 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said  he  wished  to  express  his  views 
upon  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  bill.  He 
had  no  desire  to  give  occasion  for  unnecessary  delay.  If 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen  to  ord^r  the  bill  now  to 
be  enprrossed  without  a  division,  he  should  not  object,  and 
would  express  his  opinions  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill;  otherwise,  be  would  now  proceed. 

The  question  was  then  aecoidingly  put  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  and  carried,  without  a  division  being 
called. 

The  Senate,  then,  at  nine  o'clock,  adjourned. 
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THE  TARIFF. 


The  bin  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  day  of  July,  1832, 
Bnd  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  being  read 
a  third  time,  and  the  question  being  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  to  express  his  sentiments  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  He  paid,  in  the  commencement,  a  tri- 
bute to  the  parity,  zeal,  and  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  for  whom  he  had  so  long  entertained  a  high 
respect,  and  to  elevate  whom  to  a  situation  where  his  ta- 
lents might  be  still  more  beneficial  to  his  country  he  had 
zealously  labored.  He  also  complimented  the  ulents  and 
sei*vices  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  whom 
he  had  so  of^en  acted,  and  for  whom  he  had  always  felt  a 
sincere  regard.  He  briefly  reviewed  his  own  course, 
when  the  former  bills  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  were  un- 
der consideration,  and  the  conviction  which  was  forced  on 
the  East,  and  other  portions  of  the  country,  that  the  pro- 
tective system  was  to  be  the  settled  poliey  of  the  Govern- 
ment. New  England  had  resisted,  m  the  first  instance, 
the  establishment  of  a  high  protective  policy;  but  when 
that  was  determined  on,  the  Eastern  States  turned  all 
their  natural  advantages,  and  their  capital  of  wealth  and 
industry,  into  the  new  chamiel  tlws marked  oat  for  them. 
The  bill  of  1826  was  to  carry  out  the  promises  made  by 
the  bill  of  1824.  He  disliked  the  bill  of  1828,  yet  he 
had  voted  for  H  on  accoant  of  that  feature  in  it  which 
gave  the  woollens  the  protection  which  the  Government 
had  pledged  itself  to  give  by  the  law  of  1824.  That  bill 
decided  the  policy  of  the  country,  unless  it  was  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation  and  uncertainty. 

After  passing  the  law  of  last  session,  a  law  containing 
some  features  of  concession  and  compromise,  when  the 
country  was  not  prepared  for  any  change,  the  present 
bill,  profesangto  be  a  bill  of  peace,  of  arran^ment,  and 
of  compromise,  is  brought  forward  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  professes  to  have  renounced 
none  of  bis  former  opiirions  as  to  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  protection.  The  bill  is  also  supported  by 
a  gentleman  whose  opinions  are  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  entertained  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  When 
it  was  supported  by  such  opposite  feelings,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  stated  the 
various  considerations  which  ought  to  weigh  with  those 
whn,  as  friends  of  the  protective  system,  voted  for  this 
bill. 

He  did  not  object  to  the  prospective  and  biennial  re- 
ductions made  by  the  bill  up  to  1841,  but  he  objected  to 
the  clauses  which  did,  in  effect,  prohibit  the  repealing 
action  of  any  subsequent  Congress  upon  this  bill,  until 
1842.  He  also  objected  to  the  proviso  in  tlie  fifth  sec- 
tion, which  was  a  restriction  on  the  power  of  Congress. 
He  put  it  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Growdt,] 
who  had  introduced  the  clause,  to  say  if  he  did  not  intend 
that  it  should  show  that  Congress  was  to  be  considered 
as  bound  by  the  bill,  as  far  as  this  Congress  could  bind 
the  future  legislation  of  the  country. 

The  protected  articles  may,  by  this  bill,  be  reduced 
below  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  cannot  be  raised 
above  twenty  per  cent. 

He  opposed  the  bill  because  it  imposed  a  restriction  on 
the  future  legislation  of  Congress.  He  also  opposed  it 
because  it  seemed  to  yield  the  constitutional  power  of 
protection.  Various  arguments  were  advanced  by  him  to 
show  that  the  Southern  politicians  would,  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  tell  every  one  of  their  constituents  that  they  had 
gained  some  concession  to  the  opinions  of  the  South. 
He  said  that  he  approved  the  sagacious  silence  of  the 
Southern  gentlemen.  They  would  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  provoked  by  friend  or  enemy  to  speak  before  the 
time  should  come  when  they  ought  to  speak.  They 
were  mssters  of  the  game,  and  they  knew  it.     He  coni» 


mended  their  policy,  but  he  wished  them  to  see  that  he 
understood  it.  In  giving  up  specific  duties,  and  substi- 
tuting ad  valorem,  the  bill  had  abandoned  the  policy  of  all 
wise  Governments,  and  the  policy  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  the  poUcy  always  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  viewed  the  bill  as  a  surrender  of  all 
the  interests  of  the  smaller  capitalists,  and  a  concession  in 
favor  of  overgrown  monopolists.  He  pointed  out  the 
effects  of  this  surrender  on  our  own  conditionr  and  the 
handle  which  it  would  give  to  satirists,  and  foreign  writers^ 
and  the  poets  laureate  of  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
to  turn  our  institutioi\s  and  our  pretensions  into  ridi- 
cule. If  this  principle  were  carried  into  our  navigation, 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  immediately  countervaiied  by 
Great  Britain.  By  Kmiting  our  countervailing  power, 
and  leaving  the  coontevvailing  power  of  Europe  firee,  we 
put  in  her  hands  weapons  to  destroy  us,  and  cast  our 
weapons  of  defence  at  her  feet.  Under  a  colonial  q^em> 
our  manufacturers  would  not  be  more  completely  shac- 
kled than  they  will  be  by  this  bill. 

He  referred  to  the/our  expedients  by  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  had  said  that  our  protective  system  could 
l>e  preserved:  Isf,  Prohibition;  2dly,  The  free  list ^3dly, 
Incidental  protection;  all  of  whieh  would  be  found  inade- 
quate; and  the  4th,  Discrimination,  or  specific  duties, 
was  the  only  one  which  would  avail.  Discriminating  and 
specific  duties  were  the  last  resource,  and  if  that  were  to 
b«  given  up,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  hope  for  the 
protective  system,  infvar  or  in  peace.  He  inasted»  that 
not  being  owners  of  tlie  property,  but  merely  agents  or 
administrators,  we  had  no  right  to  fetter  a  future  Con- 
gress. He  regarded  this  bill  as  the  last  will  and  tesU- 
ment  of  this  Congress,  which  would  be  set  aside  by  the 
people,  but  not  on  the  grcg|(id  of  want  of  sanity  in  lltose 
principally  engaged  in  maCing  it,  f»r  he  never  saw  gen- 
tlemen more  fully  in  possession  of  that  sagacity;  nor  on 
account  of  any  undue  influence,  altluHigh  he  could  not 
help  thii^Ing  that  panic  had  something  to  do  with  it« 
and  that  if  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  and  replevin 
law  bad  not  appeared,  this  bill  would  never  have  appear- 
ed in  the  Senate. 

In  reference  to  the  practical  eflTect  of  the  bill,  lie  stated 
that  he  saw  obstacles  to  the  carrying  this  bill  into  effect, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  insurmountable.  He 
thought  that  it  woukl  be  difficult«lo  ascertain  the  legal 
value  of  cotton.  He  took  a  view  of  the  different  values 
attached  to  cotton,  and  of  the  professional  constructions 
to  which  the  clause  concerning  cotton  would  be  subject- 
ed. In  relation  to  iron,  also,  he  thought  that  the  dififi- 
cullies  in  ascertaining  the  value  would  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  provision  concerning  tliat  article  inoperative. 
The  duties  on  iron  having  hitherto  been  specific,  no  prin- 
ciple of  vahiation  had  been  laid  down.  He  considered 
that  there  was  no  legislative  provision  by  which  the  va- 
lue of  iron  could  be  assessed.  The  same  remarks  were 
applicable  to  sugar;  and  he  stated  a  case  to  show  the  dif- 
ficulty which  exists  in  reaching  a  proper  and  fixed  va- 
lue as  a  basis  for  duty.  He  supposed  the  answer  would 
be,  that  if  difficulties  arise,  the  Secretary  must  get  through 
them  as  well  as  he  can;  and  if  he  cannot,  he  must  come  to 
Congress. 

As  a  measure  of  finance,  he  luid  no  idea  that  tlie  bill 
would  be  an  efficient  measure.  He  had  not  heard  the 
assertion  that  the  bill  would  at  all  reduce  tlie  revenue. 
He  denied  that  the  reduction  of  duties  on  boots,  and  slioe«. 
and  clothing  would  reduce  the  revenue.  1'he  bill  would, 
in  these  branches,  reduce  thousands  of  mechanics  to  ruin, 
and  by  this  operation  would  increase  the  revenue.  In 
this  point,  the  bill  aims  a  deadly  blow  on  the  poor,  the 
young,  the  enterprislng^-on  the  labor  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  country.  By  the  introduction  of  foreign  alcohol, 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  the  revenue  would  be  increased ; 
but  he  thought  gentlemen  should  pause  before  they  sane- 
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tioned  this  change.  The  entire  breaking  up  of  the  print- 
ing establishments  for  printing  calicoes  would  be  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  in  proof 
he  read  some  extracts  from  a  memorial  of  the  Lowell  ma- 
nufacturers. These  institutions  might  survive  the  three 
first  reductions,  but  the  fourth  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
On  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  effect,  if  not  so  disas- 
trous, would  scarcely  be  less  objectionable.  The  large 
capitalists  In  that  branch  would  be  able  to  make  money  by 
breaking  down  all  young  and  enterprising  establishments. 
In  reference  to  woollens,  with  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  woollens,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  wool,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  stand.  The  depreciation  of  property  would 
be  the  first  consequence,  ana  the  depreciation  of  cre'dit 
the  next}  and,  by  the  surrender  of  their  interests,  long 
before  this  benencent  home  valuation  can  come  to  their 
relief,  t^eir  eyes  will  be  sealed  in  death.  As  to  iron,  Eng- 
lish or  Welch  iron  costs  twenty-six  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible.  Iron  in  Russia  and  Sweden  costs 
forty  dollars  a  ton.  English  iron  has  been  taxed  thirty 
dollars,  and  Baltic  iron  eighteen  dollars  a  ton.  The 
change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duty  will  work  an  in- 
jurious change.  He  believed  that  this  surrender  once 
made,  we  could  never  return  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  without  such  a  struggle  as  would  shake  the  coun- 
try much  more  than  any  thing  has  yet  shaken  it. 

He  mip^ht  be  wrong.  There  might  be  no  pledge,  no 
constitutional  objection;  but,  if  so,  why  this  bill?  The 
people  will  not  expect  the  passage  of  this  bill .  Tlfere 
was  no  expectation  at  the  commencement  of  this  short 
session  that  such  a  bill  would  be  passed.  The  Senate  had 
not  had  time  to  know  the  pleasure  of  their  masters.  No 
opportunity  had  been  offered  for  obtaining  a  knowledge 
eitnff  of  the  course  of  public  opinion,  or  the  effect  of  this 
measure  on  the  public  interests.  It  was  said  the  next 
Congress  would  pass  this  bill  if  it  were  not  passed  now. 
He  did  not  fear  the  next  Congress;  but  if  that  body  should 
choose  to  undo  what  was  now  done,  it  would  have  the 
power  so  to  do. 

If  it  was  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  believed, 
that  the  intention  of  South  Carolina  was  merely  to  enter 
into  a  law -suit  with  the  United  States,  then  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this  sacrifice  of  great  interests.  He  believed 
that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  there  will  be  an  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  at  the  next  session  to  over- 
throw it.  It  will  not  be  all  requiem  and  lullaby  when  this 
bill  shall  be  passed.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  there 
would  be  discord  and  discontent.  He  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  views  as  to  reduction  in  his  resolutions.  He 
believed  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  to  the  point  of  ne- 
cessary revenue;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  point  could  be 
ascertained,  any  Congress  would  be  able  to  make  a  tariff 
which  would  suit  the  country.  The  estimates  of  the  Sc 
cretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  the  point  of  revenue,  vary 
materially  from  those  of  others;  but  if  the  true  point 
could  be  ascertained,  he  thought  Congress  might  at  once 
proceed  to  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  with  a  prospect  of 
success. 

As  he  had  commenced  with  doing  justice  to  the  motives 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  he  asked  that  equal 
justice  might  be  done  to  him  in  the  opposition  which  he 
was  compelled  to  make  to  a  measure  which  had  been 
ushered  irl  with  so  much  profession  of  peace  and  harmony. 
He  would  do  as  much  to  satisfy  South  CaroKna  as  any 
man.  He  would  take  this  tariff,  and  cut  it  down  to  tlie 
bone:  but  he  did  not  wisli  to  rush  into  untried  systems. 
He  believed  that  his  constituents  would  excuse  him  for 
surrendering  their  interests,  but  they  would  not  forgive 
him  for  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  CLAY  rose,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wbbstsb,  and  said: 
Being  anxious,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  should  pass, 
and  pass  this  day,  I  will  abridge  t^  much  as  I  can  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  called  upon  to  make.     I  have  long. 


with  pleasure  and  pride,  co-operated  in  the  public  service 
with  the  Senator  from  Massacliusetts;  and  I  have  found 
him  &ithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  I  have!  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  motives 
which  actuate  him.  Under  these  ctrcumatances,  it  gives 
me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find  myself  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital  intei'ests, 
and  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  derive  great  consolation  from  finding  myself,  on  this  oc- 
casion,'in  the  midst  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  long  act- 
ed, in  peace  and  in  war^  and  especially  with  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holxss,]  with  whom  I  had 
the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It  was 
in  this  very  chamber,  that  Senator  presiding  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  the  committee  of  twenty- 
fbur  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  by  which  the  comrpromise 
was  effected  of  the  Missouri  question.  Then  the  dark 
clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispers- 
ed; and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threaten- 
ing! snd  which  have  been  longer  accumulating,  will,  I 
hope,  roll  over  us  harmless  and  without  injury. 

The  Senator  from  Massaebusetti  objects  to  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  pn  various  grounds.     He  argues  that  it 
imposes  unjustifiable  restraints  on  the  power  of  future  le-" 
gislation;  that  it  abandons  the  protective  policy;  and  that 
the  details  of  the  bill  are  practically  defective.    He  does 
not  object  to  the  gradual,  but  very  inconsiderable,  reduc- 
tion of  duties  which  i^made  prior  to  1843.     To  Uiat  he 
could  not  object;  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective 
provision,  as  he  admits,  in  conformity  with  numerous  pre- 
cedents on  our  statute  book.     He  does  not  object  so  much 
to  the  state  of  the  proposed  law  prior  to  1842,  during  a 
period  of  nine  years;  but,  throwing  himself  forward  to 
the  termination  of  that  period,  he  contends  that  Con- 
gress will  then  find  itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  im- 
posed by  our  indiscretion.     In  the  first  place,  I  would  re- 
ma)*k,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatory  pledges;  it 
could  make  none;  none  arc  attempted.    The  power  over 
the  subject  is  in  the  constitution;  put  there  by  those  who 
formed  it,  and  liable  to  be*  taken  out  only  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  instrument.     The  next  Congress*  and  every 
succeeding  Congress,  will  undoubtedly  have  the  power  to 
repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  think  proper.  Wbclhcr 
they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  es- 
timating fairly  tlie  consequences  of  the  repeal,  both  upon 
the  general  harmony  and  the  common  interests.    Then  the 
bill  is  fnunded  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.    Now,  in  all 
compromises  there  must  be  mutual  concessions.     The 
friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid  in  re- 
ference to  revenue  alone.    The  friends  of  American  in- 
dustry say  that  another,  if  not  paramount,  object  in  laying 
them,  should  be  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign, 
and  increase  that  of  domestic  products.     On  this  point  the 
parties  divide,  and,  between  these  two  opposite  opinions, 
a  reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  bu  accomplished. 
The  bill  assumes,  as  a  bans,  adequate  protection  for  nine 
years,  and  less  beyond  that  t€rm.     The  friends  of  prot^- 
tion  say  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  take  a  lease 
of  nine  years,  with  the  long  chapter  of  accidents  beyond 
that  period,  including  the  chance  of  war,  the  restoration 
of  concord,  and  along  with  it  a  conviction,  common  to  all, 
of  the  utility  of  protection;  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  if, 
in  1842,  none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  real- 
ized, we  are  willing  to  submit,  as  long  as  Congress  may 
think  proper,  to  a  maximum  rate  of  twenty  p^r  cent,  with 
a  power  of  discrimination  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  va- 
luations, and  a  liberal  list  of  free  articles,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturing  interest.     To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.     The  mea- 
sure is  what  it  professes  to  be— «  compromise;  but  it  im- 
poses, and  could  impose,  no  restriction  upon  the  will  or 
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Sower  of  a  future!  Congress.  Doubtless  p^at  respect  will 
e  paid,  as  it  oug^ht  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious  condition  of 
the  country  that  has  prompted  the  passa^  of  this  bill. 
Any  future  Congress  that  mig^ht  disturb  this  adjustment 
would  act  under  a  high  responsibility^  but  it  would  be 
entirely  within  its  competency  to  repeal,  if  it  thought 
proper,  the  whole  bill. 

It  is  far  from  the  object  of  those  who  support  this  bill 
to  abandon  or  surrender  the  policy  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can industry.  Its  protection  or  encouragement  may  be 
accomplished  in  rarious  ways.  1st.  By  bounties,  as  fiir 
as  they  are  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
offer  them.  3d.  By  prohibitions,  totally  excluding  the 
foreign  rival  article.  3d.  By  high  duties,  without  regard 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they  produce. 
4th.  By  discriminating  duties,  so  adjusted  as  to  limit  the 
revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  Government.  And 
5th.  By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles 
essential  to  manufactures,  free  of  duty.  To  which  may  be 
added  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  the  regulations  of 
auctions.  A  perfect  system  of  protection  would  compre- 
hend most,  if  not  all,  ofthese  modes  of  affording  it.  There 
might  be,  at  this  time,  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles, 
(ardent  spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  pub- 
lic advantage.  If  there  were  not  inveterate  prejudices 
and  conflicting  opinions  prevailing,  (and  what  statesman 
can  totally  disregard  impediments  of  that  character?)  such 
a  compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that 
the  bill  surrenders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen 
should  understand  perfectly  wlmt  it  does  not,  as  well  as 
what  it  does  propose.  It  impairs  no  power  of  Congress 
over  the  whole  subject;  it  contains  no  promise  or  pledge 
whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties,  prohibitions, 
or  auctions;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  them,  and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise 
that  power  at  any  time;  it  expressly  recognises  discrimi- 
nating duties  within  a  prescribed  limit;  it  provides  for 
cash  duties  and  home  valuations;  and  it  secures  a  free  list, 
embracing  numerous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to 
the  manutacturing  arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  protection 
which  I  have  enumerated,  it  affects  only  the  third;  that  is 
to  say,  the  imposition  of  high  duties,  producing  a  revenue 
beyond  the  wants  of  Government.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protection  was 
settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 
Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816.  It  is  coeval  with 
the  present  constitution,  and  it  will  continue,  under  some 


of  its  various  aspects,  during  the  existence  of  the  Govern-  /and,  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.     I  believe  the  Ame- 


ment.  No  nation  can  exist,  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever  ex 
isted,  without  protection,  in  some  form,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, being  applied  to  its  own  industry.  The  direct  and 
necessary  consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of 
its  own  industry,  would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  of  foreign  Powers;  and  no  nation,  for 
any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien  legislation,  in 
which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  prevail, 
and  the  safety  of  the  republict  may  require  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  specific  mode  of  protection;  but  it  must  be  pre- 
served in  some  other  more  acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settled  in  1816,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was, 
that  protection  should  be  afforded  by  high  duties,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  they  might 
yield.  During  that  whole  period,  we  had  a  public  debt 
which  absorbed  all  th£  surpluses  beyond  the  ordinary 
wants  of  Government.  Between  1816  and  1824  the  re- 
venue was  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  vibrating  between 
the  extremes  of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  If  there  were  more  revenue,  more  debt  was 
paid;  if  less,  a  smaller  amount  was  reimbursed.  Such 
was  sometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  that  it  be- 
came necessary,  for  the  ordinary  expenies  of  Government, 
to  trench  upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart  as  a 


sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  If  the  pub- 
lic debt  remained  undischarged,  or  we  had  any  other 
proper  and  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be 
continued  Without  public  detriment.  It  is  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the  arrest  of  Internal  im- 
provements by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unsettle  that 
specific  form  of  protection.  Nobody  supposes,  or  pro- 
poses, that  we  should  continue  to  levy,  by  means  of  high 
duties,  a  larg^  annual  surplus,  of  which  no  practical  use 
can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  the  incidental  protection 
which  they  afford.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  surplus,  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually. 
An  annual  accumulation,  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few 
years,  bring  into  the  treasury  the  whole  curreilcy  of  the 
country,  to  lie  there  inactive  and  dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impress- 
ed every  public  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  protection,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  high  duties.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  feels 
it;  and  hence,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  submitted,  he 
proposes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  With  him, 
revenue  is  the  principal,  protection  the  subordinate  ob- 
ject. If  protection  cannot  be  enjoyed  af^er  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be 
extended.  He  says  .specific  duties,  and  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination, are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they 
may  be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill,  in  the 
maximum  which  it  provides,  suggests  a  certain  limit; 
whilst  his  resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below  th^^^xi- 
mum,  the  principle  of  discrimination  and  specific  duties 
may  be  applied.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Dallas,]  who,  equally  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, is  opposed  to  this  bill,  would  have  agreed  to  the  bill 
if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twent)*  per  cent.;  and  he 
would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and  come 
down  to  the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest will  prefer,  nine  years  of  adequate  protection, 
home  valuations,  and  twenty  per  cent.,  to  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  1  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to 
the  motives  which  have  prompted  me  to  offer  this  mea- 
sure. I  repeat  whkt  I  said  on  the  introduction  of  it,  that 
they  are,  first,  to  preserve  the  nuinufacturing  intereat; 


rican  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  I  believe  it 
can  be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  ses- 
sion than  at  the  next.  I  heard,  with  surprise,  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  say  that  nothing  had  occurred  within 
the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard.  I  entreat  him 
to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct?  Is  the  issue  of 
numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer 
of  the  Government,  nothing?  Is  the  explicit  recommen- 
dation of  that  officer,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a  recent  triumphant  elec- 
tion,  nothing?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  procbmation,  tliat 
the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing? 
Is  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  this  session,  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  administration,  prostrating  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nothing?  Are 
the  increasing  discontents,  nothing?  Is  the  tendency  of 
recent  events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing?  IVbat 
have  we  not  witnessed  in  this  chamber?  Friends  of  the 
administration  bursting  all  the  ties  which  seemed  indissolu- 
bly  to  unite  them  to  its  chief,  and,  with  few  exceptions 
south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehemently  oppos- 
ing, a  favorite  measure  of  that  ^ministration,  which  three 
short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish!    Let  us 
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not  deceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the 
question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it 
off  until  the  next  session,  and  the  alternative  may,  and 
probably  then  would  be,  a  speedy  and  ruinous  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the  entire  South. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party 
is  adverse  to  the  tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DicKxnsoN] 
among  them.  But  for  the  exertions  of  the  other  party, 
the  tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  at  the  next  session.  In  this  body  we  lose  three 
friends  of  the  protective  policy,  without  being  sure  of 
gaining  one.  Here,  judgmg  from  the  present  appear- 
ances, we  shall,  at  the  next  session,  be  m  the  minority. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  the  dominant  party.  How,  then, 
A  ask,  is  the  system  to  be  sustained  against  numbers, 
against  the  whole  weight  of  the  administration,  against 
the  united  South,  and  against  the  increased  impend- 
ing danger  of  civil  war?  There  is,  indeed,  one  con- 
tingency that  might  save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain 
to  rely  upon.  A  certain  clasK  of  Northern  politicians,  pro- 
fessing friendship  to  the  tariff,  have  been  charged  with 
being  secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political  purposes.  They 
may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undis- 
guised supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even  find  in 
the  measure  which  I  have  brought  forward  a  motive  for 
their  conversion.  Sir,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  proceed.  And  if  they  can  give  greater 
strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still 
more.  They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it, 
because  it  has  drawn  succor  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

No,  Mr.  President;  it  is  not  destruction  but  preserva- 
tion of  the  systeifl  at  which  we  aim.  If  dangers  now  as- 
sail it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have  sustained  it 
upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  expe- 
diency. They  are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who 
avow  attachment  to  it,  supported  it  with  equal  zeal  and 
straightforwardness,  it  would  be  now  free  from  embar- 
rassment; but  with  them  it  has  been  a  secondary  interest. 
I  utter  no  complaints — I  make  no  reproaches.  I  wish 
only  to  defend  myself  now,  as  heretofore,  against  unjust 
assaults.  I  have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  this 
system,  and  1  am  charged  with  an  unnatural  abandon- 
ment of  my  own  offspring.  I  have  never  arrogated  to 
myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed, 
checished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is 
undiminished.  But  in  what  condition  do  I  find  this  child? 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who  would  strangle 
it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it  from  thair  custody, 
and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for  nine 
years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become 
acceptable  to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about 
bein^  applied  to  a  favorite  edifice,  and  I  would  save  it,  if 
possible,  before  it  was  wrapt  in  flames,  or  at  least  pre- 
serve the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains.  1  wish  to 
sec  the  tariflT  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some 
prospect  of  stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  every  thing 
being  staked  on  the  issue  of  elections,  as  it  were  on  the 
hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  the  tranquillizing  of  the 
country,  is  no  less  important.  All  wise,  human  legisla- 
tion must  consult,  in  some  degree,  the  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  proceed,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  notion  of  absolute  certain- 
ty in  any  system,  or  infallibility  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push 
these  out  without  regard  to  any  consequences.  With  us, 
who  entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress  is  constitutional- 


ly invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry,  it  is 
a  question  of  mere  expediency  aa  to  the  form,  the  degree, 
and  the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afforded.  In 
weig'»  ing  all  the  cpnsiderations  which  should  control  and 
regelate  the  exercise  of  that  power,  we  ought  not  to  over- 
look what  is  due  to  these  who  honestly  entertain  opposite 
opinions  to  larg^  masses  of  the  community,  .and  to  deep, 
long-cherished,  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving, 
ourselves,  no  constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  dif- 
ficulty in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  tills  interesting  subject. 
I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  this  po^ 
licy;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against  evi- 
dence. Two  States  in  New  England,  which  bad  been  in 
favor  of  the  system,  have  recency  come  out  ag^nst  it. 
Other  States  of  the  North  and  the  East  have  shown  a  re- 
markable'  indifference  to  its  preservation.  If,  indeed, 
they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they  have  nevertheless 
placed  the  powers  of  Government  in  bands  which  ordina- 
ry information  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a  ha- 
zardous depository.  With  us  in  the  West,  although  w6 
are  not  without  some  direct,  and  considerable  indirect,  in- 
terest in  the  system,  we  have  supported  it  more  upon  na- 
tional than  sectional  grounds. 

Meantime,  the  opposition  of  a  larg^  and  respectable 
section  of  the  Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  haa 
increased,  and  is  increasing.  Discontents  are  multiplying, 
and  assuming  new  and  dangerous  aspects.  They  have 
been  cheri^ed  by  the  course  and  hupes^ inspired  durinp^ 
this  administration,  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  it 
threatens  and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
whole  Union,  proclums  aloud  the  injustice  of  the  system 
whii:h  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  who  maintain  the  extravagant  theory  of  nulli- 
fication; they  are  not  confined  to  one  State;  they  are  co- 
extensive with  the  entire  South,  and  extend  even  to 
Northern  States.  It  has  been  intimated  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legislate  at  this  session  on 
the  tariff,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  the  influence 
of  a  panic.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  more  sen- 
sible to  dancfcr  of  any  kind  than  my  fellow-men  arc  gene- 
rally. It,  perhaps,  requires  as  much  moral  courage  to  le- 
gislate under  the  impuution  of  a  panic,  as  to  refrain  from 
it  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be  made.  But  he  who 
regards  the  pKsent  question  as  being  limited  to  South  Ca- 
rolina alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout 
the  whole  South.  Other  Southern  States  may  differ  from 
that  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree  (great 
as  in  my  humble  judgment  is  their  error)  in  the  substantial 
justice  of  the  cause.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  those  who 
think  in  common  will  sooner  or  later  act  in  concert? 
Events  are  on  the  wing,  ami  hastening  this  co-operation. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  most  power- 
ful Southern  member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  measure 
which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  consequences.  She 
has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  to  request 
a  suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  No  attentive  ob- 
server can  doubt  that-the  suspension  will  be  made.  Well, 
sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fall  at  the 
next  sesBion  to  afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited; 
what  course  would  every  principle  of  honor,  and  every 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  she  under- 
stands them,  exact  from  her?  Would  she  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  South  Carolina;  and.  If  she  did,  would 
not  the  entire  South  eventually  become  parties  to  the  con- 
test? The  rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  South, 
and  reduce  it  to  submission;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  un- 
certainty and  hazards  of  all  war,  is  that  a  desirable  state 
of  things?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it  can  be  honor- 
ably prevented?  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  tliink  that  we 
must  rely  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort 
to  physical  force.    1  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  fol)ies 
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of  man,  in  his  eollcctive  as  well  as  individual  character,  to 
reject,  in  all  possible  cases,  the  employment  of  force;  but 
I  do  think,  that,  when  resorted  to,  especially  among  the 
members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should  manifestly  appear  to 
be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But,  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminate  without 
any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition 
its  friends  will  find  themselves  at  the  next  session.  South 
Carolina  will  have  postponed  the  execution  of  the  law 
passed  to  carry  into  effect  her  ordinance  until  the  end  of 
that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  South  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  President,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge 
that  justice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  South,  and  that 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  tlie  tariff  be  removed. 
The  whole  weignt  of  the  administration,  the  united  South, 
and  majorities  of  the  dominant  party  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  will  be  found  in  active  co-operation.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me  how  we  are  to  save 
the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force }  They 
will  accuse  us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  of  being  willing  to  expose  the  country  to  the 
dangers  of  civil  war.  The  faot  of  South  Carolina  post- 
ponmg  her  ordinance,  at  the  instance  of  Virginia,  and  once 
more  appealing  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  will  be  pressed 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  appear  to  me 
impossible  that  we  can  prevent  a  most  imurious  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  at  the  next  session;  and  that  this  is  the 
favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrangement  of  it.  1 
have  been  subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  of 
the  fact,  that  at  the  next  session  our  opponents  will  be 
stronger,  and  the  friends  of  the  American  system  weaker 
than  they  are  in  this  Congress.  But  is  it  not  so?  And  is 
it  not  the  duty  of  evenr  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  states- 
man to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are?  Must  he 
suppress  them?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the 
counterpane  over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he 
is  secure  from  danger?  Are  not  our  opponents  as  well 
informed  as  we  are  about  their  own  strength? 

If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
tariff,  in  what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty 
shall  we  not  leave  the  manufacturers  «nd  business  men 
of  the  country?  All  eyes  will  be  turned,  with  trembling 
and  fear,  to  the  next  session.  Operations  will  be  circulVi- 
scribed,  and  new  enterprises  checked;  or,  if  otherwise, 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  1  believe, 
sir,  this  measure,  which  offers  a  reasonable  guaranty  for 
"Jiermanency  and  stability,  will  be  hailed  by  practical  men 
with  pleasure.  The  political  manufacturers  may  be  against 
it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond 
1812.  During  the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  and  believe  that  the  bill  secures  adequate  pro- 
tection. All  my  information  assures  me  of  this;  and  it  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion, secured  prior  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1841,  were 
permanent,  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that 
period,  it  would  command  the  cordial  and  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  friends  of  the  policy.  What,  then,  di- 
vides, what  alarms  us?  It  is  what  may  possibly  be  the 
state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty -two,  or  subsequently!  Now,  sir,  even  if  that 
should  be  as  bad  as  the  most  vivid  imagination  or  the  most 
eloquent  tongue  could  depict  it,  if  we  liave  intermediate 
safety  and  secutity,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  rush 
upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because  of  those  wliich, 
admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  contin- 
gent. What!  Shall  we  not  extinguish  the  fiame  wlVich  is 
bursting  through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some 
future  and  distant  day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with 
conflagration  ? 
1  do  riot  admit  that  this  bill  abandons^  or  fails  by  its 


provisions  to  secure,  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842. 
I  cannot  know,  I  pretend  not  to  know,  what  will  then  be 
the  actual  condition  of  this  country,  and  of  the  manufac- 
tariftg  arts,  and  their  relative  condition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in  the  forecast  of  the  ho- 
norable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  thit  of  any 
other  man  in  tliis  Senate,  or  in  this  country;  but  be,  nor 
any  one  else,  can  tell  what  that  condition  will  then  be. 
The  degree  of  protection  which  will  be  required  for  do- 
mestic industry  odyond  1842  depends  upon  the  reduction 
of  wages,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  improvement 
in  skill,  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening 
of  the  price,  at  home,  of  essential  articles,  such  as  fuel, 
iron,  &c.  I  do  not  think  that  the  honorable  Senator  can 
throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  and  tell  us  what,  in  all 
these  particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  this  country,  and  its 
relative  state  to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  our  numbers  will  be  increased  by  an 
addition  of  one-third,  at  least,  to  their  present  amount ; 
and  that  may  materially  reduce  wages.  W«  bare  reason 
to  believe  that  oiur  capital  will  be  augmented,  or  skill  im- 
proved; and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been  made, 
and  is  making,  in  machinery.  I'here  is  a  constant  tenden- 
cy to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  open- 
ing of  new  mines  and  new  channels  of  communica- 
tion must  continue  to  lower  it.  l*he  successful  introduc- 
tion of  the  process  of  coking  would  have  great  effect. 
The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  tlie  roost  opulent  and 
intelligent  manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures 
me,  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  present  necessity  of  pro- 
tection to  the  cotton  interest;  and  that  house  is  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  twenty  per  cent,  with  the  other  ad- 
vantages secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842.  Then, 
sir,  what  effect  may  not  convulfnons  and  revolutions  in 
Europe,  if  any  should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far  from  de- 
siring them,  that  our  country  may  profit  by  their  occur- 
rence. Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I  hope,  upon  a 
itiore  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  greatest  manufacturing  as 
well  as  commercial  competitor  is  undergoing  a  momen- 
tous political  experiment,  the  issue  of  wnich  is  far  from 
being  absolutely  certain.  Who  can  raise  the  veil  of  the 
succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  their  termina- 
tion, will  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great  Bri- 
tain can  exercise  towards  us  in  the  manufacturing  arts? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards 
the  revenue  standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it 
should,  some  years  hence,  become  evident  that  further 
protection,  beyond  1842,  than  that  which  it  contemplates, 
may  be  necessary;  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  some  form  or 
other,  it  will  be  applied?  Our  misfortune  has  been,  and 
>et  is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  in  respect  to  this  system  of 
policy.  Conventions,  elections,  Congress,  the  public 
press,  have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon  the  tariff,  and 
the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been 
excited,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irritations  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  insomuch  that  good 
feelings  have  been  almost  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of 
reason  and  experience  silenced,  among  the  members  of 
the  confederacy.  Let  us  separate  the  tariff  from  the  agi. 
tating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and 
firm  foundation,  and  aHow  our  enterprising  countrymen 
to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  Union,  by  their  skilful  and 
successful  labors,  the  inappreciable  value  of  the  arts.  If 
they  can  have,  what  they  nave  never  yet  enjoyed,  some 
years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will  make,  silently, 
moro^ converts  to  the  policy  than  would  be  made  during 
a  long  period  of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  conten- 
tion. Above  all,  I  count  upon  the  good  effects  resulting 
from  a  restoration  of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  people — 
upon  their  good  sense  and  their  love  of  justice.  Who  can 
doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsided,  and  reason  has 
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resumed  her  empire*  that  there  will  be  r  disposition 
throughout  the  whole  Union  to  render  ample  justice  to 
ail  its  parts?  Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this 
great  confederacy  would  look  with  indifTerence  to  the 
prostration  of  the  interests  of  another  section,  by  distant 
and  selfish  foreigpfi  nations,  regardless  alike  of  the  welfare 
of  us  all?  No,  sir;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1843.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love 
and  respect  each  other.  Momentary  causes^may  seem  to 
alienate  them,  but,  like  family  differences,  they  will  ter- 
minate in  a  closer  and  more  affectionate  union  than  ever. 
And  how  much  more  estimable  will  be  a  system  of  pro- 
tection, based  on  common  conviction  and  common  con- 
sent, and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrench- 
ed by  power  fi^m  reluctant  and  protestinf^  jveakness? 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  ne- 
ceisary,  for  the  period  of  time  subsequent  to  1842, 1  will 
not  doubt.  But,  in  the  scheme  which  I  originally  propos- 
ed, I  did  not  rely  exclusively,  great  as  my  reliance  is, 
upon  the  operation  of  fraternal  feelings,  the  return  of  rea- 
son, and  a  sense  of  justice.  That  scheme  contained  an 
'^]>peal  to  the  interests  of  the  South.  According  to  it,  un- 
Manufactured  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  article  after  1842. 
Gentlemen  from  that  quarter  have  again  and  again  assert- 
ed that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  three  cents 
per  pound  on  cotton,  and  that  they  feared  no  foreign 
competition.  I  have  thought  otherwise;  but  I  was  willing, 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  take  them  at  their  word;  not 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  protection  of  cotton,  but  be- 
lieving that  a  few  cargoes  of  foreign  cotton  introduced 
into  our  Northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  wouki  hasten  our 
Southern  friends  to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection  for 
their  great  staple,  whicn  is  wanted  in  other  sections  for 
their  interests.  That  feature  in  the  scheme  was  stricken 
out  in  the  select  committee,  but  not  by  the  consent  of  mv 
friend  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clattoit,]  or  nwself.  Still, 
aAer  1842,  the  South  mav  want  protection  ror  sugar,  for 
tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  perhaps  for  cotton  and  other 
articles;  whilst  other  quarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  wool- 
lens^ iron,  and  cotton  fabrics;  and  these  mutual  wants,  if 
they  should  exist,  will  lead,  I  hope,  to  some  amicable  ad- 
justment of  a  tariff  for  tha^  distant  period,  satisfactory  to 
all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too,  that,  after  a 
certain  time,  tlie  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such 
strength  and  perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently, 
unaided,  to  stand  up  against  foreign  competition.  If,  as  1 
have  no  doubt,  this  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will,  on 
the  arrival  of  1842,  encourap^e  all  parts  of  the  Union  to 
consent  to  the  continuance  of  longer  protection  to  the  few 
articles  which  may  then  require  it. 

The  bill  before  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its 
equity  and  impartiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no 
one  State,  by  an  unjust  sacrifice  of  others.  It  deals  equal- 
ly by  all.  Its  basis  is  the  act  of  July  last.  That  act  was 
passed  afler  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  and  long 
deliberation,  continued  through  several  months.  Al- 
though it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment  of 
the  proper  measure  of  protection  to  each  article  which 
was  supposed  to  merit  it,  it  is  not  likely  that,  even  with 
the  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we  could  make  one 
more  perfect.  Assuming  the  justness  of  that  act,  the  bill 
preserves  the  respective  proportions  for  which  the  act 
provides,  and  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  equal  but  mo- 
derate reduction,  spread  over  the  long  space  of  nine  years. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  a  great 
part  of  the  value  of  all  protection  is  given  up  by  dispens- 
ing with  specific  duties  and  the  principle  of  discrimina- 
tion. But  much  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  (cotton  and  woollens,  for  example,)  have 
never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They 
have  always  been  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  venr 
limited  application  of  the  minimum  principle.  The  bill 
does  not,  however,  even  after  1842,  surrender  either  mode 
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of  laying  duties.  Discriminations  are  expressly  recognised 
below  the  maximum,  and  specific  duties  may  also  be  im- 
posed, provided  they  do  not  exceed  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  im- 
perfect, and  that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impractieable. 
He  asks,  how  is  the  excess  above  twenty  per  cent,  to  be 
ascertained  on  coarse  and  printed  eottons,  liable  to  mini- 
mums  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  subject  to  a  duty 
sof  twenty -five  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  how  it  it  to  be 
estimated  in  the  case  of  specific  duties^  Sir,  it  it  Tcry 
probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I  do  not  belicre 
that  there  is  any  Jthing  impracticable  in  its  execution. 
Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department.  In  the  instance  of  the  cotton  mini- 
mums,  the  statute  having,  by  wa^  of  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral ad  valorem  rule,  declared,  m  certain  cases,  how  the 
value  sliall  be  estimated,  that  statutory  vidue  ought  to 
govern;  and,  consequently,  the  twenty  per  cent,  diould  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  be- 
ing the  rate  of  duties  to  which  cottonsgeneralty  are  liable; 
and  the  biennial  tenths  should  be  subtracted  from  the  ex- 
cess of  five  per  cent  With  regard  to  specific  duties,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certainty, 
to  adopt  some  average  value  founded  upon  importations 
of  a  previous  year.  But  if  the  vwlue  of  each  cargo,  and 
every  part  of  it,  b  to  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more 
than  what  now  is  the  operation  in  the  case  of  woollens, 
silks,  cottons  above  thirty  and  thirty-fire  cents,  and  a  va- 
rietur of  other  articles;  and,  consequently,  there  wonld  be 
no  impracticability  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may 
be  supposed  will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  I  oppose  one  conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satisAc- 
tory  answer.  Cong^ss  will  be  in  session  one  whole 
month  before  the  commencement  of  the  law;  and  if,  in 
the  mean  time,  omissions  calling  for  further  legislation 
shall  be  discovered,  there  will  be  more  time  then  than 
we  have  now  to  supply  them.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion 
of  compromise,  pursue  the  example  of  our  fathers,  who, 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  determined  to  ratify 
it,  and  go  for  amendments  afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massachaietts, 
that  this  interest,  and  that  and  the  other  cannot  be  sus- 
tained under  the  protection  beyond  1842, 1  repeat  the 
answer,  that  no  one  can  now  tell  what  may  then  be  neces- 
sary. That  period  will  provide  for  itself.  But  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as  an  article 
that  would  be  most  injuriously  afiected  by  the  operation 
of  this  bill.  If  I  am  not  g^reatiy  mistaken  in  my  recol- 
lection, he  opposed  and  voted  aeainst  the  act  of  1834, 
because  of  the  high  duty  imposed  on  iron.  But  for  that 
duty,  (and  perhaps  the  duty  on  hemp,)  which  he  then 
conndered  tbrew  an  unreasonable  buraen  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  the  country,  he  would  have  supported  that  act. 
Of  all  the  articles  to  which  protecting  duties  are  applied* 
iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  enjoy  the  highest 
protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years,  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair 
those  great  interests,  unless  all  my  information  decettea 
me;  and  beyond  that  period  the  remedy  has  been  alreadjF 
indicated.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  anticipations  which 
I  form  upon  the  restoration  of  concord  and  confidenoe 
shall  be  all  falsified;  that  neither  the  sense  of  fraternal 
affection  nor  common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests^ 
will  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  tarifiT  beyond 
1842.  Let  me  suppose  that  period  has  arrived,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  shsll  be  interpreted  as  an  obli- 
gatory pledge  upon  the  Congress  of  that  day;  and  let  me 
suppose,  also,  tl||at  a  greater  amount  of  protection  than  the 
bill  provides  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  interestsi 
what  is  to  be  done?    Hegtrded  at  a  pkdge,  it  doet  not 
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bind  Congren  forerer  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of 
duty  coDtaioed  in  the  bill.  The  most,  iu  that  view,  that 
it  exacts  it,  to  make  a  fair  experiment.  If,  after  such 
experiment,  it  ibould  be  demonstrated  that,  under  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  Union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed 
to  ruin.  Congress  will  be  competent  to  apply  some  reme- 
dy that  will  be  effectual;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that,  in 
such  a  contingency,  some  will  be  devised  that  may  pre- 
serve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the 
Union. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation, 
instead  of  a  diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation 
of  this  bill.  I  feel  quite  confident  of  the  reverse;  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  both  contingencies  are  carefully 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  without  affecting  the  protected 
articles. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  dislikes  the  measure, 
because  it  commands  the  concurrence  of  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  opposed,  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  is  sp- 
proved  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calboch  ]  as  well  as  by  myself.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman 
has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any  compromise. 
Will  he  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  compromise  can  be 
effected,  without  a  concurrence  between  those  who  had 
been  previously  divide4,  and  taking  some  medium  be- 
tween the  two  extremes?  The  wider  the  division  may 
have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  which 
ought  to  be  Judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  terms,  and 
not  solely  by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an 
adjustment  to  which  both  the  great  interests  in  this  coun- 
try may  accede,  without  either  being  dishonored.  The 
triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  Each,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concesuons. 
The  South  has  contended  that  ever}'  vestige  of  protec- 
tion should  be  eradicated  from  the  statute  book,  and  the 
revenue  standard  forthwith  adopted.  In  assenting  to  this 
bill,  it  waives  tliat  pretension;  yields  to  reasonable  pro- 
tection for  nine  years;  and  consents,  in  consideration  of 
the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  ap- 
plied, to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valu- 
ations, and  a  long  list  of  free  articles.  The  North  and 
West  have  contended  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  other  limit  than 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they  accede  to 
this  adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stabi- 
lity and  certainty  which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite 
system  of  policy  affords,  and  of  the  other  advantages 
which  have  been  enumerated,  to  come  down  in  1842  to 
a  limit  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent.  Both  parties, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  might  flow 
from  carrying  out  into  all  their  consequences  the  cherish- 
ed system  of  either,  have  met  upon  common  ground, 
made  mutual  and  friendly  concessions,  and  I  trust,  and 
sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with 
what  may  be  now  done. 

Tills,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now 
more  than  ever  necessary,  since  the  passage,  through 
the  Senate,  of  the  enforcing  bill.  To  that  bill,  if  I  had 
beep  present  on  the  final  vote,  I  shoidd  have  given  my 
assent,  although  with  great  reluctance.  I  believe  this 
Government  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional 
power,  but  to  be  bound,  bv  every^  consideration,  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  laws.  But  I  deeply  regretted 
the  necessity  which  seemed  to  me  to  require  the  passage 
of  such  a  biU.  And  1  was  far  from  being  without  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  might 
lead.  I  felt  no  new  born  zeal  in  favor  of  the  present 
administration,  of  which  I  now  think  as  I  have  always 
thought.  I  could  not  vote  against  the  measure;  1  would 
not  speak  in  its  behalf.  I  thought  it  most  proper  in  me 
to  leave  to  the  friends  of  the  administration,  and  to  others 


who  might  feel  themselves  particularly  called  upon,  to 
defend  and  sustain  a  strong  measure  of  the  administra- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  series  of  acts  to  which  the 
Executive  has  resorte^l,  in  relation  to  our  Southern  dis- 
turbance,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full 
consideration  of  them;  but  I  will  briefly  say,  that,  al- 
though the  proclamation  is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability 
and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit,  as  a  compositton,  to 
him  who  pre|)ared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it,  I  think 
it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this 
country  had  ventured  to  assert.  With  these  are  mixed 
up  many  sound  principles  and  just  views  of  our  politics) 
systems.  If  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its  effects  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  Instead 
of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased 
the  exasperation  in  the  infected  district,  and  afforded 
new  and  unnecessary  causes  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  South  generally.  The  message,  subse- 
quently transmitted  to  Congress,  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina,  and  calling  for  countervsil- 
ing  enactments,  was  charscterized  with  more  prudence 
and  moderation.  And,  if  this  unhappy  contest  is  to  con- 
tinue, 1  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  conduct  of  the 
administration  may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautious 
counsels,  and  a  parental  forbearance.  Hat  when  the 
highest  degree  of  animosity  exists;  when  both  parties 
however  unequal,  have  arrayed  themselves  for  the  con- 
flict, who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indiscretion  of  subordi- 
nates, or  other  unforeseen  causes,  the  bloody  struggle 
may  commence?  In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who  knows 
when  the  fatal  spark  may  produ^  a  terrible  explosion' 
And  the  battle  once  begun,  where  is  its  limit?  What 
Utitude  will  circumscribe  its  rage?  Who  is  to  command 
our  armies?  When,  and  where,  and  how  is  the  war  to 
cea^e?  In  what  condition  will  the  peace  leave  the  Ame- 
rican system,  the  American  Union,  and,  what  is  more 
than  all,  American  liberty?  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a 
confidence,  which  I  have  nut,  in  this  administration;  but 
if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I  should  still  ^ish  to  pause, 
and,  if  possible,  by  any  honorable  adfustment,  to  pre- 
vent awful  consequences,  the  extent  o^  which  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought 
not  to  content  ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing-  bill 
only.  Both  that  and  the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be 
required  for  the  good  of  our  country.  The  first  will 
satisfy  all  who  love  order  and  law,  and  disapprove  the 
inadmissible  doctrine  of  nulliflcation.  The  last  will  sooth 
those  who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony  and  union. 
One  demonstrates  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  vindi- 
cate the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  llic 
Union;  the  other  offers  that  which.  If  it  be  accepted  in 
the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  ^y,  let  the  tariff  go  down;  let 
our  manufactures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure, 
at  another  session,  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  confided;  let  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
be  spread  over  the'  land;  and  let  resistance  to  the  laws,  st 
all  hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel  from 
their  passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  from 
the  downfall  of  the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  re- 
establish it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  But  it  is  these 
very  agitations,  these  mutual  irritations  between  brethren 
of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  and  gene- 
ral ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of 
the  tariff,  that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Be- 
sides, are  we  certain  of  tliis  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been 
disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  measures  heretofore  >  But 
suppose,  after  a  long  and  embittered  struggle,  it  should 
come;  in  what  relative  condition  would  it  find  the  parts  of 
this  confederacy  >  In  what  state  our  ruined  manufacHires> 
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"When  they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the  fragments 
of  the  general  wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
would  have  courage  to  eng^g^  in  fresh  enterprises,  under 
a  new  pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of  the  Government?  if 
we  adjourn,  then,  witliout  passing  this  fctill,  having  in- 
trusted the  Executive  with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the 
laws,  should  he  be  able  by  the  next  session  to  put  down 
all  opposition  to  them,  will  he  not,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  success,  have  more  power  than  ever  to  put 
down  the  tariff  also?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  South  is 
oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved?  And 
will  he  not  feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shall  have 
triumphed,(if  triumph  he  may  in  a  civil  war,)  to  appease 
the  discontents  of  the  South  by  a  modi6cation  of  the 
tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  demands?  No, 
no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful 


.>f  all  calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from 
threatened  destruction.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their 
conduct  and  adapt  their  measures  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  They  cannot,  indeed,  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  rule;  but,  with  respect  to 
those  systems  of  policy  which  fall  witliin  its  scope,  they 
should  arrange  them  according  to  the  interests,  the 
wants,  and  the  prejudices  of  tlie  people.  Two  great 
dangers  threaten  the  public  safety.  The  true  patriot  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought  about, 
but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 

The  difference  between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
compromise  under  consideration  is,  that  they  would,  in 
the  enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flaming  sword;  we 
would  send  out  tiiat  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive 
branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They  cry  out,  the 
law!  the  law!  the  law!  Power!  power!  power!  We, 
too,  reverence  the  law,  and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  its 
obligation;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  in 
mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They,  as 
we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in 
South  Carolina,  and  extending  God  only  knows  where. 
While  we  would  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union  and 
libeKy.  We  want  no  war;  above  all,  no  civil  vrar,  no 
family  strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  deso- 
lated fields,  no  smoking  ruins,  no  streams  of  American 
blood,  shed  by  American  arms. 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this 
measure.  Ambition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  1  had  thought 
of  myself  only,  I  should  never  have  brought  it  forward. 
I  know  well  the  perils  to  which  I  expose  myself;  the  risk 
of  alienating  faithful  and  valued  friends,  with  but  little 
prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long 
tried  and  loved;  and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of 
friends a»d  foes.  Ambition!  If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft 
and  seducing  whispers;  if  I  had  yielded  myself  to  the 
dictates  of  a  cold,  calcuUting,  and  prudential  policy,  I 
would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have 
silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest 
thunders,  and  left  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  vessel  of  State  to  conduct  it  as  they  could.  I  have 
been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambition. 
Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  ele- 
vating themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure 
patriotism;  beings,  who,  forever  keeping  their  own 
selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  public  measures  by  their 
presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement,  judge  me 
by  the  venal  rule  which  Uiey  prescribe  to  themselves.  I 
have  g^ven  to  the  winds  these  false  accusations,  as  I 
consign  that  which  how  impeaches  my  motives,  i  have 
no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest.  The  most  ex- 
alted is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the  incarcerated  incumbent 
daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  visitants,  i6arks  his 
wearv  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.    I  am  no  candi- 


date for  any  ofiicc  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these 
States,  united  or  separated;  I  never  wish— never  expect 
to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilize  the  country,  restore 
confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  for- 
ever. I  should  there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades, 
on  its  lawnsi  amidst  my  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of 
my  family,  sincerity  and  truth,  attachment  and  fidelity, 
and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always  found  in  the  walks 
of  public  life.  Yes,  I  have  ambition;  but  it  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once  more 
to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land; 
the  pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  prosperous,  and  fraternal 
people. 

[NoTx. — This  speech  embraces  not  onlv  what  Mr.  C. 
said  in  reply  to  Mr.  WxasTxa,  but  several  observations 
made  by  him  on  other  occasions,  during  the  progress  of 
the  bill.]  I 

Mr.  SMITH  said  this  bill  did  not  reduce  the  revenue 
one  dollar.  There  would  be  no  reduction,  but  the  im- 
portations would  be  restricted. 

After  speaking  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  S.gave  way 
at  half  past  four,  and 

Mr.  SILSBEE  moved  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  6  o'clock— Yeas  17,  nays  19. 

Mr.  SMITH  then  resumed,  and  went  into  a  review  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  bill.  He  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  thift  this  bill  repealed  the  whole 
of  the  ground  on  which  our  revenue  system  was  built. 

Mr.  BOBBINS  now  moved  that  the  Senate  take  a  re- 
cess until  6  o'clock — ^Ycas  17,  nays  17. 

The  CHAIR  voting  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  6  o'clock. 

On  reassembling  at  6  o'clock,  the  Senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff*  bill. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  bill  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  give  it  his  support.  I  am  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  a  new 
convert  to  the  protective  system,  but  have  always  been 
its  advocate.  The  earliest  opinions  which  I  formed  on 
that  subject  are  the  same  which  I  now  hold.  I  have  erer 
believed  that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  country,  that  its  legislation  should  protect  its  own 
Ubor  and  industry  against  the  products  or  the  labor  and 
industry  of  foreign  countries,  coming  into  competition 
with  them  in  our  own  markets.  This  protection  is  given 
by  every  enlightened  country  to  its  own  citizens,  and  no 
country  can  now  adopt  a  different  system  without  sub- 
jecting its  own  people  and  its  own  industry  to  an  oppres- 
sive taxation  from  the  foreign  countries  with  which  it  has 
commercial  intercourse. 

I  am  not,  said  he.  Influenced,  in  giving  a  support  to 
this  bill,  by  the  threatening  attitude  which  one  of  the 
States  has  assumed  in  relation  to  this  question.  I  yiM. 
to  no  such  motive  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  our  country  to  excite 
alarm.  But  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  restonip 
tion  of  peace  and  quiet  to  an  excited  and  diitncted  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  one  of  the  motives  which  indacet 
me  to  consent  to  the  modification  of  the  tariff  propoted 
by  this  bill.  Much  as  I  demre  to  see  harmony  and  frater- 
nal feelings  between  the  different  sections  of  our  oountry 
restored,  I  would  not  purchase  it  by  a  surrender  of  the 
principle  of  protection,  or  by  the  prostration  of  any  one 
of  the  important  interests  of  our  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  can  result  from  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
If  I  apprehended  ihtX  its  passage  would  endanger  the 
protective  system,  it  would  not  receive  my  support,  as  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  destruction  of  thb  system  would 
bring  general  and  seTeredutreas  upon  a  great  majority  of 
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the  citizens  of  our  country,  and  would  eventually  pro- 
duce a  diesolution  of  the  Union.  Several  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  tariff  law  of  1832  never  had  my  approbation. 
I  opposed  its  passage,  because  I  thought  it  partial  in  the 
distnbution  or  tlie  protection  it  afforded  to  the  interests 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  This  bill  reduces 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1832  for  the  protection 
of  the  products  of  our  industry,  but  not  to  an  extent 
which  will  materially  injure  them.  Many  of  its  provi- 
sions are  favorable  to'the  interests  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  such  as  they  have  been  anxious  to  obtain.  One  of 
the  evils  from  which  they  have  suffere(f  has  been  the 
frequent  changes  made  in  tibe  laws  affecting  their  pur- 
suits. They  have  often  told  us  that  the  instability  and 
incessant  changes  in  our  legislation  were  ruinous  to  their 
interests,  and  have  entreated  us  to  adopt  a  permanent 
system  of  legislation  in  reference  to  them.  This  bill 
contemplates  a  moderate  but  permanent  system  of  pro- 
tection to  all  (he  important  interests  of  the  countrjr. 
From  its  charactel-,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
will  pass,  we  may  safely  rely  upon  its  permanency.  It 
has  been  truly  termed  a  compromise,  since  it  has  the 
assent  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to 
protective  legislation,  and  the  approbation  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  been  the  earliest  and  nrmest 
supporters  of  the  protective  system.  It  contains  no  pledge 
which  can  restrain  a  future  Congress  firom  making  such 
further  modification  in  favor  of  the  protected  articles  as 
experience  may  show  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  them 
against  foi«ign  competitions  Most  of  them  will  require 
no  additional  protection.  Afler  1840  it  is  probable  that 
some  further  protection  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  iron, 
lead,  coal,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  and  perhaps  woollens, 
against  foreign  competition.  The  interests  of  all  sections 
of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  giving  additional 
protection  to  these  important  articles  when  it  shall  be 
seen  that  they  require  it{  and  we  may  safely  rely  upon  its 
being  given. 

No  section  of  the  country  will  hereafter  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection  to  its  staple  products  mord  than  the 
Southern  SUtes.  One  half  of  the  habitable  globe  is  fitted 
by  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  their  great 
staple—- cotton;  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own.  The  East  Indies 
alone  could  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  cotton 
of  those  countries  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  producers  of  the 
means  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  our  machinery.  The 
cotton  gin  has  recentiy  been  introduced  into  those  coun- 
tries; and  when  it  shall  be  brought  into  general  use,  it 
win  be  imposnble  for  the  SoutiiCQi  States  to  compete 
with  a  country  so  well  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  to 
tbe  production  of  cotton,  and  where  the  common  price 
of  labor  does  not  exceed  nx  cents  per  day,  without  a 
protecting  duty  higher  than  will  be  required  for  any  of 
our  manuftctures. 

Our  manufacturers  have  suffered  freauentlv  and  se- 
v«rdy  from  the  excessive  importation  or  foreign  manu- 
facturea  beyond  what  the  immediate  wants  of  the  country 
required.  The  gluts  in  the  market  occasioned  by  such 
importations  have  kept  prices  unsteady,  and  brought  em- 
barrassment and  ruin  upon  our  domestic  manufacturers 
opemting  upon  small  capitals.  The  gradual  reduction  of 
duties,  established  by  this  bill,  will  put  a  stop  to  these  ex- 
cesnve  importations.  The  merchant  will  see  that  his 
interest  requires  that  he  should  proportion  his  imports  to 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  country,  and  will  not  import 
with  a  view  to  a  distant  sale,  when  he  knows  that  such 
sale  must  be  made  at  a  reduced  price.  Reduction  of 
price  would  be  inevitable  when  he  has  to  compete  in  the 
market  with  goods  imported  on  a  lower  duty.  The  effect 
of  the  conftderable  and  sudden  reduction  in  1841  and 
1843  must  so  far  check  and  prevent  importations,  as  in  a 


great  degree  to  confine  the  supply  to  the  home  produc- 
tion, and  save  the  home  manufactures,  during  tliat  period, 
from  any  considerable  reduction  in  price.  The  ostensibly 
considerable  reduction  of  duties  which  will  take  place  in 
1842,  will  be .  countervailed  by  the  advantages  which  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  derive  from  the  cash  duties 
and  the  home  valuation,  which  will  then  take  place.     By 
the  home  valuation,  I  understand  what  the  words  import — 
the  price  which  the  imported  goods  would  sell  for  in 
cash,  in  open  market,  at  the  port  where  they  are  entered. 
This  market  price  is  ordinarily  made  up  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  goods  in  the  foreign  market, commissions,  freight « 
insurance,  importer's  profits,  and  some,  although  a  vary- 
ing and  uncertain,  part  of  the  duty.  These  several  item«, 
added  to  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty,  will  increase  that 
duty,  according  to  calculations  iwhich  I  h^ve  made,  and 
which  1  believe  to  be  correct,  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
all  cases,  and  in  some  to  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent. 
The  reduction  of  the  protecting  dutirs  proposed  by  thi» 
bill  is  so  moderate  and  gradual,  that  the  advances  we  are 
making  in  skill  and  improvement  in  machinery,  the  se- 
curity against  glutted  markets,  the  benefit  which  the 
manufacturer  will  derive  from  the  reduction  of  duties 
upon  many  of  the  imported  articles  which  be  uses  or 
consumes, with  the  advantages  resulting  from  cash  duties* 
and  the  home  valuation,wili,  when  the  bill  comes  intoiiill 
operation  in  1842,  leave  the  manufacturers,  generally, 
with  a  protection  equal  to  that  afforded  them  by  the  act 
of  1832.     The  manufacturers  of  cotton,  and  especially  of 
woollen  goods,  have  always  asserted  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  a  larg^  proportion  of  the  protection  intended 
for  their  benefit  by  fraudulent  foreign  invoices,  sustained 
by  perjury. 

l*hey  have  estimated  the  loss  of  protection  from  this 
cause  at  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duties  on  the  latter  article.  The  home 
valuation,  if  rigidly  enforced,  will  put  an  end  to  these 
frauds.  When  we  take  iuto  view  all  the  advantages 
which  this  bill  affords  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  we 
cannot  estimate  its  protection  at  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  \ 
and  this,  secured  as  it  will  be  against  frauds,  it  is  believ- 
ed will  be  equal  to  any  protection  ever  afforded  it  by  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  It  is  an  interest  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer^ 
to  be  suffered  to  decline;  and  should  it  be  found  here- 
aAer  to  require  additional  protection,  it  will  doubtless 
receive  it. 

Our  coarse  cottons  require  no  protection.  We  manu- 
facture them  now  as  cheaply  as  they  are  manufactured  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  We  have  exported  them  for 
several  years,  to  more  tiian  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
dollars  annually,  at  a  fair  profit.  The  finer  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods  will  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  more  tluin 
twenty-five  per  cent,  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  labor  required  to  manuracture  them.  When 
we  recollect  that  the  water  power  which  we  use  costs 
much  less  than  tiie  steam  power  used  in  Great  Britain  in 
thb  manufacture,  that  our  establishments  are  subjected 
to  a  much  smaller  amount  in  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  of 
excises  upon  articles  required  for  carrying  on  the  manu- 
^ture,  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  descriptions  of  cotton 
goods  will  receive  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  provi»ons 
of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  our 
country  will  be  materially  injured  by  the  operation  of 
this  bill.  An  attention  to  its  provisions  will  show  that  this 
assertion  cannot  be  sustained.  The  law  of  1832  affords 
a  protection  of  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  artisans 
and  mechanics.  The  whole  amount  of  reduction  made 
by  this  bill  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  biennially.  At 
the  lowest  point  of  reduction  it  will  leave  them  a  protec- 
tion of  jtwenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.     This  sniall  re- 
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duction  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  will,  during  the  time 
in  which  it  exists,  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  which  they  will  derive  from  a  security  against 
glutted  markets,  and  from  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
the  arti<;le8  which  they  use  or  consume.  When  the  bill 
comes  into  full  operation  in  1842,  they  will  enjoy  a  better 
protection  than  was  given  them  by  the  act  of  1832.  In 
addition  to  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  given  by  the 
bill,  they  will  derive  a  benefit  by  the  cash  duties  and 
home  valuation,  equal,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
to  five  per  cent.  This  will  make  their  protection  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  act  of  1832.  They  will  derive  a  consi- 
derable additional  protection  from  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  other  imported  articles  which  they  use  or  consume. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  la\^  of  1832,  that  the 
class  of  manufactures  protected  by  a  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  very  extensive. 

It  embraces  manufactures  of  iron,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, manufactures  of  steel,  brass,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
pewter,  gplt  wares,  japanned  wares,  leather,  shoes,  car- 
riages, printing  types,  with  a  long  list  of  less  important 
manufactures,  all  of  which  are  amply  and  permanently 
protected  by  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  bill  will,  during 
the  next  seven  years,  give  adequate  protection  to  all  the 
existing  manufactures  of  the  country. 

It  will  give  an  adequate  permanent  protection  to  all, 
with  perhaps  one  or-  two  exceptions.  It  will  relieve  the 
manufacturers  from  the  dread,  danger,  and  injuries  which 
would  continue  to  result  from  an  incessant  agitation  of 
this  question.  It  will  restore  quiet  and  harmony  to  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  have  been  disturbed  and 
agitated  by  it.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  legislate  on  this 
subject  either  at  this  or  the  next  session.  The  President 
has  strongly  recommended  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as 
will  bring  them  to  the  revenue  standard.  The  influence 
of  bis  recommendation  will  not  be  less  at  the  next  ses- 
sion than  at  the  present. 

.  1  do  not  believe  that  a  law  more  favorable  to  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry  can  be  obtained  at  the  next 
session!  and  there  are  reasons,  which  need  not  be  stated, 
that  induce  a  belief,  that  if  this  bill  do  not  pass,  one  more 
unfavorable  to  this  interest  will  probably  be  passed  at 
that  session. 

These,  said  Mr.  D.,  are  to  my  mind  justifiable  reasons 
for  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill,  as  a  measure  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DICKERSON  made  some  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  it  be  recommitted 
to  the  select  committee,  with  instructions  so  to  amend  it 
that  the  gradual  reductions  of  duties  shall  not  be  more 
unfavorable  to  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  a 
specific  duty  than  to  such  as  are  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  siud,  as  Senators,  we  act  not  in  our 
own  right,  but  as  public  agents.  This  acknowledged 
truth  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  give  this 
measure  my  support,  confident  that  in  so  doing  I  shall 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  m^  constituents,  the  people  of 
Maine,  whose  views  and  opinions  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
pleasure  to  consult.  In  the  same  truth,  also,  is  found  an 
answer  to  the  suggestion  that,  in  sustaining  (this  bill,  we 
bind  ourselves  by  pledges,  which  must  control  our  future 
course  of  legislative  action. 

We  are  agents;  the  extent  of  our  authority  is  known 
to  all;  it  b  expressly  defined  in  the  constitution;  we 
cannot  go  beyond  it;  we  cannot  bind  the  people,  our 
successors,  noA  even  ourselves,  in  our  representative 
character,  by  this  act,  further  than  bv  all  other  acts  of 
legislation.  While  in  force  it  will  be  law,  but  at  all  times 
subject  to  revision,  modification,  or  repeal.  If  the  peo- 
ple shall  acquiesce  in  and  confirm  it;  if  public  sentiment 
shall  be  adverse  to  renewed  and  continued  agitations  of 
the  subject;  if  the  various  sections  of  the  country  shall, 


on  the  whole,  prefer  to  settle  down  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity upon  this  basis,  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  in 
some  respects,  to  all — then,  indeed,  it  will  be  permanent 
and  enduring.  But  if  it  ^all  be  the  deliberate  will  of 
our  constituents  to  change  or  abolish  it,  they  will  do  so, 
and  that  too  by  the  instrumentality  of  ourselves  or  our 
successors,  their  servants  here.  I  wi»h,  therefore,  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  if,  from  knowledge  hereafter 
acquired,  or  events  which  shall  hereafter  transpire,  T 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  my 
constituents,  and  of  the  country,  shall  require  a  revision 
or  entire  repeal  of  this  act,  I  shall  hold  myself ,not  only 
at  liberty,  but  constrained  by  public  duty,  to  attempt  it. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  declare  my  confident  belief 
that  the  period  will  not  soon  arrive  when  public  sentiment 
will  tolerate  any  material  alteration  of  its  provirions,  or 
in  effect  to  disturb  the  compromise  which  it  embraces. 
The  circumstances  under  which  this  law  is  adopted;  the 
agitations  which  it  quiets;  the  convulsions  which  it  arrests; 
the  dangers  and  miseries  which  it  averts,  and  the  harmony 
and  tranquillity  which  -  it  restores;  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  subject  itself;  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
hostile  pasnons  which  it  has  generated;  and  the  manifest 
importance  to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  that 
the  incalculable  mischiefs  of  fluctuating  legislation  should 
cease,  and  protection,  even  if  more  moderate  in  degree, 
be  established  by  a  permanent  and  enduring  system;  and 
the  evident  necessity,  with  reference  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  country,  that  violent  sectional  conflicts 
should  not  be  renewed,  are  the  highest  and  strongest 
guaranties  for  its  future  immunity  from  successful  attack. 

The  alleged  pledges  which  have  been  so  strenuously 
objected  to  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  those  clauses 
which  declare  tliat  certain  things  may,  and  others  may 
not,  be  hereafter  provided  for  by  law.  Such  provisions 
are  not  unprecedented.  In  a  bill  which  has  passed  thitf 
body  at  the  present  session,  disposing,  for  a  limited  time, 
of  tne  proceeds  of  the  public  lan^  will  be  found  de- 
clarations equally  mandatory  and  restrictive  upon  future 
legislation.  The  second  section  provides  that  Cong^ss 
may,  notwithstanding  that  act,  hereafter  reduce  the  price 
of  the  public  lands,  or  transfer  them  to  the  States.  In 
the  fourth  section,  "the  power  is  reserved  of  assigning, 
by  law,"  to  new  States,  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds. 
The  fif\h  section  requires  Congress,  hereafter,  annually  to 
appropriate  at  least  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  surveys, 
and  prohibits  the  increase  of  the  minimum  price  of  the 
public  lands.  And  yet  no  one  objected  to  that  bill  as 
containing  pledges  constraining  our  future  action;  no  one 
doubted,  or  can  doubt,  that  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  it 
will  at  all  times  be  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  to  revision  or 
repeal,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

It  has  been  vehemently  urged  that  this  bill  abandons 
the  principle  of  protection,  and  impurs  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Government.  So  far  from  an  abandon- 
ment of  that  principle,  it  is  preserved  throughout,  and 
in  every  section.  The  first  preserves  a  proportional  pro- 
tection, upon  the  basis  of  the  act  of  last  session,  until  the 
year  1842.  The  second  section  is  introduced  avowedly 
and  palpably  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  a  certain 
class  of  woollens,  not  only  until  1842,  but  afler  that 
period.  The  third  provides  for  cash  duties  and  home 
valuations,  with  a  view  to  protection.  The  fourth  adds 
to  the  existing  list  of  free  articles  until  1842;  and  the 
fiflh  makes  further  additions  afler  that  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  manufactures,  by  furnishing  commo- 
dities necessary  for  their  successful  prosecution  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  or  to  make  the  necessary  reduction  of  the 
revenue,  by  removing  imposts  from  non-protected  arti- 
cles, which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  our  own 
productions,  and  reserving  expressly  the  right  of  discri- 
mination in  the  laying  of  duties.  Tlie  sixth  section  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  any  deficiency  or  excess  of  revenue 
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prior  to  184S{  also  preserving  the  discriminating  power* 
With  what  justice  or  propriety,  then,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  bill  abandons  the  principle  of  protection?  Those 
who  seriously  insisted  upon  this  must  have  mistaken  tlie 

^  principle  for  the  degree.  The  amount  of  protection  is 
diminished.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  animadversion.  For  eight 
years  to  come  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  ample,  and  receives 
all  tliat  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  could  reasonably 
desire.  But  beyond  that  period  the  reduction  is'  alleged 
to  be  too  great,  and  accomplislied  by  a  veiy  objectionable 
process  of  equal  diminution.  In  considering  tliis  part  of 
the  subject,  it  is  to  be  constantly  borne.in  mmd,  that  it  is 
agreed,  on  all  bands,  that  some  reduction  must  be  made 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
Government.  The  payment  of  tlie  public  debt  has  lefl 
a  considerable  annual  surplus,  which  all  concede  cannot 
be  usefully  expended,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate. Resolutions  declaring  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  necessities  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment have  been  offered  by  several  of  the  fast  friends 
of  the  American  system,  particularly  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wilkiss  and 
Mr.  WxBSTSB,]  and  acquiesced  in  by  all.  The  manner 
seems  now  to  be  the  only  debatable  question.  l*heoret- 
ically,  the  best  mode  would  doubtless  be  to  take  each 
article  by  itself,  and  decide  solely  with  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  with  an  impartial  and  disinterested 
view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country .  But  who 
is  there  so  hallucinated  as  to  imagine  that  such  a  course 
will  be  actually  adopted  in  practice?  Do  we  not  know 
that  each  and  every  item  will  have  its  peculiar  friends, 
who,  from  local  interests,  will  strenuously  exert  them- 
selves to  rescue  it  from  the  threatened  reduction,  to  ex- 
cept it  from  the  general  system,  and  throw  the  depression 

*and  loss  upon  others?  Hence  inevitably  must  result  a 
conflict  between  the  various  subjects  of  protection;  the 
friends  of  each  struggling  to  keep  up  their  -own  objects 
of  peculiar  favor  as  high  as  possible,  leaving  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  revenue  to  operate  the  prostration  of  others. 
In  such  a  contest  I  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  woollens  interest,  that  in  which  my  constituents,  the 
farmers  of  Maine,  and  indeed  of  all  New  England,  have 
the  greatest  stake — which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  the 
great  NewEngland  interest  in  the  protective  system — will 
be  overwhelmed  and  sacrificed.  I  have  for  vears  anx- 
iously watched  the  process  of  building  up  and  breaking 
down  tariffs;  of  increasing  and  diminishing  protection; 
and  have  observed  that  there  is  one  interest  which  seems 

.  to  have  ruled  ovfer  others,  literally  as  well  as  metapho- 
rically, with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  well  remember  that  in  the 
year  1826  or  '7,  when  a  bill  was  before  the  other  House 
to  give  to  the  woollens  manufactures  the  protection 
which  had  been  intended  to  be  raised  by  the  act  of  1834, 
but  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  counteracting  legis- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  all  that  was  contemplated,  all  that 
wu  asked,  was  a  restoration  of  actual  protection,  which 
former  laws  had  designed.  The  comparative  justice  of 
the  measure  was  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  it  seemed  to 
command  general  favor,  until  a  distinguished  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania,  now  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  rose  and  denominated  it  a  New  England 
bill;  a  Boston  and  Salem  bill;  declaring  that,  as  it  pro- 
posed no  increase  of  protection  for  Pennsylvania  inter- 
ests^ it  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  From  that  moment 
opposition  became  formidable,  and  continued  to  strength- 
en, until  the  measure  was  finally  defeated.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  celebrated  Hai-risburg  convention,  and  the  tariff*  of 
1828,  the  formation  and  progress  of  which,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  well  known,  in  which  liberal  and 
excessive  favor  was  extended  to  iron,  and  comparatively 
scanty  and  mearre  protection  doled  out  to  the  woollens. 
The  Senate  made  stoma  material  corrections.    This  act 


carried  the  protective  tariff  to  its  zenith.     Its  declension 
commenced,  and  we  all  well  remember  the  character  and 
progress  of  the  reducing  act  of  1832.     Discontent  in  oae 
section  of  our  country  had  become  loud  and  vehement; 
petitions  and  remonstrances,  persuasion  and  denunciation, 
thickened  upon  iis;  concession— concession  was  the  word; 
compromise  and  conciliation  were  in  the  mouths  of  gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides,  among  whom  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.WiLxiirs]  was  not  the  least  prominent. 
A  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  to  calm  the  storm  of  sectional 
discontent;  and  what  was  the  oflTering?     Was    it  iron, 
which  is  of  such  universal  demand  not  only  at  the  South, 
but  in  every  city,  village,  and  cottage,  within  the  broad 
borders  of  these  United  States?    Oh,  no;  that  interest 
was    too    strong;   the  great  central  political  power  of 
Pennsylvania  sustained  it;  but  the  woollens,  the  devoted 
woollens,  were  the  selected  victim.  The  coarse  fabrics — 
negro  cloths,  as  they  are  sometimes  designated — were 
absolutely,  at  one  fell  swoop,  brought  down  to  the  nominal 
duty  of  five  per  cent.;  and  aJl  the  valuable  establishments 
and  meritorious  manufacturers  engaged  in  their  produc- 
tion   immolated  to  appease  the  angry  and  threatening 
spirit  of  Southern  discontent.     Nor  w^as  this  all;  while 
there  was  scarcely  more  than  a  filing  taken  off  the  iron, 
wool,  and  the  other  fabrics  of  that  material,  were  essen- 
tially reduced.    The  bill,   as  it  came  from  the  other 
House,  was,  in  this  respect,  amended  in  the  Senate,  to 
give  additional  aid  to  that  interest.     The  other  branch 
disagreed  to  these  amendments;  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  appointed,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
[.Mr.  DicKXBsoar,]  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably  presided 
over  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,   and  who,  from 
interest  and  local  position,  has  always  bad  a  peculiar  de- 
votion to  iron;  and  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  WiLKiHs,]  whose  eye  never  winks  when  that  pre- 
ponderating production  of  his  State  is  in  question;  and  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Hatitx,]  who  was 
the  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  protection,  constituted 
that  committee  on  Uie  part  of  the  Senate.    These  were 
the  champions,  sent  forth  by  this  body,  to  be  the  guar- 
dians and  defenders  of  the  woollens  interest  in  a  contest 
with  the  House.     And  how  did  they  bear  themselves  in 
the  field?    Two  surrendered  at  once;  and  the  other, 
having  predetermined  to  submit,  held  out  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  claimed  the  merit  of  having  **died  hard." 
Every  amendment  of  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  wool- 
lens, was  abandoned;  and  our  own  committee  joined  witi) 
their  opponents  in  recommen^ng  that  the  House  should 
insist,  and  the  Senate  recede,  in  every  particular.     Their 
report  was  adopted.    During  the  present  session  we  have 
had  further  developments.     If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
allude  to  the  proceedings  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature,  we  have  there  seen  a  bill  reported 
by  the  standing  Committee  on  Finance,  and  well  under- 
stood to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive, by  which  the  general  system  of  domestic  protection 
is  cut  down  to  the  bone;  while  this  fiivored  item  of  iron 
is  exempted  from  the  general  demolition,  and  touched  so 
lightly  as  to  be  but  litUe  affected.     The  report,  which 
ushered  in  the  bill,  states  that  tiie  duties  are  therebv 
arranged  ••  at  rates  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,** 
varying  from  these,  however,  in  the  case  of  iron.     That 
was  to  be  still  left  a  monument  of  sparing  mercy.    The 
spirit  of  destruction  passes  it  by.     I'he  lightning,  which 
blasts  almost  every  utiier  prominent  object,  leaves  this 
unscathed,  glancing  lightly  over  the  great  central  poUtical 
power. 

The  measure  before  us  has  the  merit  of  impartiality-  \ 
My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  is  the  / 
first  who  has  had  the  justice  and  the  courage  to  present  a 
scheme  of  equal  reduction.     And  this  feature,  which  has 
been  made  the  ground  of  vehement  objection,  is  to  me 
one  of  its  recommendations,  because  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
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proxiniAtion  to  justice  to  the  wool  and  woollens  ^of  any 
i^stem  which  I  have  seen,  or  expect  to  see  proposed, 
from  any  quarter  capable  of  insuring  its  adoption.  The 
loudest  complaints  against  this  bill  are  heard  from  the 
gentlemen  from  Pennsylrania  and  New  Jersey,  the  de- 
voted advocates  of  iron,  which  they  assure  us  will  be 
more  reduced  than  other  articles.  That,  sir,  is  becsuse 
its  protection  is  now  higher  than  others,  beyond  all  just 
and  due  proportion .  It  amounts  to  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent. ,  or  even  more.  My  constituents  are  great  consumers 
of  that  article.  Our  slupping  requires  an  immense  quan- 
tity i  our  mills  demand  much;  evefy  mechanic,  farmer, 
and  laborer,  is  a  purchaser.  There  is  not  a  man  who 
drives  a  plough,  or  wields  a  hoe,  axe,  or  a  hammer,  who 
raises  a  hill  of  potatoes,  drives  a  nail,  saws  a  board,  sails  a 
boat,  or  casts  a  hook  into  the  sea,  who  is  not  in  some  de- 
gree interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  iron. 
Ever  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Congress,  I  have  protested 
and  struggled  against  this  beavy  duty.  It  was  one  of  my 
strongest  objections  to  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  I  have  ever 
since  sought  its  material  reduction;  but  it  has  been  hope- 
less, until  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
extend  reasonable  protection  to  that  article;  I  would  by 
no  means  prostrate  it;  but  I  would  set  bounds  to  its  exor- 
bitant demands,  and  terminate  its  controlling  dominion 
over  others.  1  agree,  sir,  that  a  better  theoretical  mode 
of  reducing  the  tariff  may  easily  be  prepared,  and  argu- 
ments of  much  force,  in  the  abstract,  may  be  urged 
against  it;  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  any  better  car- 
ried into  practice.  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the 
condition  of  our  country,  the  conflicting  opinions,  the  op- 
posing interests,  the  warring  prejudices,  the  raging  pas- 
sions of  different  sections;  who  that  sees  that  the  various 
and  immense  local  interests  involved  in  the  tariff*  may  be 
made  the  elements  of  political  combinations,  appropriated 
as  the  trading  capital  of  bargaining  politicians,  can  expect 
a  system  of  reduction  by  the  selection  of  items  for  specific 
duties,  either  by  the  presenter  next  Congress,  which  will 
be  theoretically  correct  or  practically  just?  As  well  might 
you  expect  a  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  amid  varying  cur- 
rents and  conflicting  storms,  upon  a  straight  line,  laid 
down  with  mathematical  correctness  in  the  calmness  of 
the  closet.  No,  sir;  since  this  difHcult  and  arduous  voy- 
age must  be  made,  let  us  apply*  all  our  sagacity  to  adapt 
our  course  wisely  and.  prudently  to  the  state  of  the  ele- 
ments by  which  we  must  be  borne  along,  and  which  cannot 
be  subjected  to  our  control  But  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
commendations of  this  measure  is,  that  it  promises  peace, 
harmony,  and  tranquillity  to  this  agitated  and  distracted 
country,  the  preservation  of  this  invaluable  Union,  this 
great  temple  of  human  liberty,  the  citadel  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  bow  of  promise  in  the  troubled  sky ; 
the  darkening  and  lowering  clouds  will  be  dispersed;  the 
murmurings  of  the  coming  tempest  will  cease;  and  we 
may  hope  that  halcyon  days  of  calmness  and  peace,  of 
mutual  confidence  and  paternal  regard,  will  agam  return, 
and  the  star-spangled  banner,  the  glorious  ensign  of  our 
glorious  Union,  forever  wave  over  a  united,  free,  pros- 
perous, and  happy  people. 

Mr.  HOLME9  next  took  the  floor  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and,  after  a  speech  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
was  succeeded  by 

Mr.  DICKEHSON,  who  again  explained  his  views  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  continued  his 
argument  for  about  half  an  hour;  when 

Mr.  CLAY  rose  and  stated,  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  re- 
presented that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  just  now 
passed  a  bill,  similar,  if  not  identical,  in  its  provisions  to 
tlie  one  before  the  Senate,  and  it  was  believed  it  would, 
to-morrow,  be  presented  to  the  Senate  to  sanction,  it 
would  obviate  the  reasons  for  a  longer  continuance  of  a 
laborious  day's  sesuon  of  this  body,  and  also  supersede 
the  objections  of  some  Senators,  who  believed  the  Senate 


was  not  the  proper  place  for  the  orip^in  of  this  bill.     He, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Fsbbuaiit  26. 
MR.  CALHOUN'S  RESOLUTIONS.  * 

The  resolutions  heretofore  introduced  by  Mr.  Calhouit, 
declaratory  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this  Government, 
being  the  special  order  of  the  day,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  in  their  supports  When,  said 
he,  the  bill,  with  which  the  resolutions  are  connected,  was 
under  discussion,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  thought 
proper  to  give  bis  remarks  a  personal  bearing  in  reference 
to  myself.  I  had  said  nothing  to  justify  this  course  on 
the  part  of  that  gentleman.  I  had,  it  is  true,  denounced 
the  bill  in  strong  language,  but  not  stronger  than  the  rules 
which  govern  parliamentary  proceedings  permit;  nor 
stronger  than  the  character  of  the  bill,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  State  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  justified.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  motive  governed  the  Senator, 
in  giving  a  personal  character  to  his  remarks.  If  he  in- 
tended any  thing  unkind — [Here  Mr.  WsBSTSBsaid,  audi- 
bly. Certainly  not;  and  Mr.  C  replied,]  I  will  not  then  sav 
what  I  intended,  if  such  had  been  bis  motives;  but  still 
I  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  he  intended  nothing  un- 
kind, what  was  the  object  of  the  Senator?  Was  his  mo- 
tive to  strengthen  a  cause  which  he  feels  to  be  weak, 
by  giving  the  discussion  a  personal  direction.^  If  such 
was  his  motive,  his  experience  ^  a  debater  ought  to  have 
taught  him  that  it  was  one  of  those  weak  devices  which 
seldom  fails  to  react  on  those  who  resort  to  it.  If  his 
motive  was  to  acquire  popularity,  by  attacking  one  who 
voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense  of^duty — from  a  deep  con- 
viction that  liberty  and  the  constitution  were  ut  stake — liad 
identified  himself  with  an  unpopular  question,  i  woulci 
say  to  hire,  that  a  true  sense  of  dignity  would  have  im- 
pelled him  in  an  opposite  direction.  Among  the  possible 
motives  which  might  have  influenced  him,  there  is  ano- 
ther, to  the  imputation  of  which  he  is  exposed,  but  which 
certainly  I  will  not  attribute  to  him — that  his  motive  was 
to  propitiate  in  a  certain  high  quarter;  a  quarter  in  which 
he  roust  know  that  no  offering  could  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  immolation  of  the  character  of  him  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  Senator,  I  can  assure  him  that  1  will  not  follow  his 
example.  I  never  had  any  inclination  to  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions in  the  halls  of  legislation;  and  if  1  now  had,  I 
certainly  would  not  indulge  them  on  so  solemn  a  ques- 
tion; a  question,  which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  expressed  in  debate,  involves  the 
Union  of  these  States;  and,  in  mine,  the  liberty  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Before,  however,  I  con- 
clude the  prefatory  observations,  1  must  allude  to  the  re- 
mark which  the  Senator  made  at  the  termination  of  the 
argument  of  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Pomnzx- 
TBB.]  1  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that,  if  I  chose 
to  put  at  issue  his  character  for  consistency,  he  stood  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  his  course.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
1  have  no  idea  of  calling  in  question  his  consistency,  or 
that  of  any  other  member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  I  feel  no  concern;  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the 
remark  of  the  Senator  as  intended  indirectly  as  a  chal- 
lenge to-  put  In  issue  the  consistency  of  my  course  as 
compared  to  his  own,  I  have  to  say  that,  although  I  do 
not  accept  of  his  challenge,  yet,  if  he  should  think  proper 
to  make  a  trial  of  character  on  that  or  any  other  point 
connected  with  our  public  conduct,  and  will  select  a  suit- 
able occasion,  I  stand  prepared  to  vindicate  my  course,  as 
compared  with  his,  or  that  of  any  other  member  of  this 
body,  for  consistency  of  conduct,  purity  of  motive,  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  have  been  forced 
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upon  me,  I  shall  now  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate  {  and  in  order  that  it  may,  with  all  its  bear- 
ings,  be  fully  understood,  I  must  go  back  to  the  period 
at  which  I  introduced  the  resolutions.  They  were  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  the  bill  which  has  passed  this 
House,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  other.  That  bill 
was  couched  in  general  terms,  without  naming  South  Ca- 
rolina or  any  other  State,  though  it  was  understood,  and 
ftYOwed  by  the  committee,  as  intended  to  act  directly  on 
her. 

Believing  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  use 
force  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  rested  upon  principles  utterly  subversive  of  the 
constitution  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  I  drew  up 
the  resolutions,  and  introduced  them  expressly  with  the 
view  to  test  those  principles,  with  a  desire  that  they 
should  be  discussed  and  voted  on  before  the  bill  came  up 
for  consideration.  The  majoribr  ordered  otherwise.  The 
resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  bill  taken  up 
for  discussion.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  it  was  un- 
derstood originated  with  the  committee  that  reported  the 
bill,  I,  of  course,  concluded  that  its  members  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  discussion,  and  explain  the  principles,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  bill,  before  the  other  Senators  would 
enter  into  the  discussion,  and  particularly  those  from 
South  Carolina.  Understanding,  however,  that  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  committee,  it  was  allotted  to  the  Sena' 
tor  from  Tennessee  to  close  the  discussion  on  the  bill,  I 
waited  to  the  last  moment  in  expectation  of  hearing  from 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  But,  not  hearing  from  him,  I  rose  to  speak 
to  the  bill,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  rose — 1  will  not  say  to  reply  to  me, 
and  certainly  not  to  discuss  the  bill,  but  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  as  I  have  stated.  I  do 
not  state  these  facts  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  in  order 
to  explain  my  own  course.  The  Senator  having  directed 
his  argument  against^  my  resolutions,  I  felt  myself  com- 
pelled to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  call  them  up  from 
the  table,  and  to  assign  a  day  for  their  discussion,  in  the 
hope  not  only  that  the  Senate  would  hear  me  in  their  vin- 
dication, but  would  also  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing the  sense  of  this  body  on  the  great  principles  on  which 
they  are  based. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  argument 
against  the  resolutions,  directed  his  attack  almost  exclu- 
sively against  the  first,  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that 
it  was  the  basis  of  the  other  two,  and  that,  unless  the  first 
could  be  demolished,  the  others  would  follow  of  coursie. 
In  this  he  was  right.  '  As  plain  and  as  simple  as  the  facts 
contained  in  the  first  are,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  without  admitting  the  doctrines  for  which  I,  and  the 
State  I  represent,  contend.  He  [Mr.  W.]  commenced 
his  attack  with  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  resolution,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  objected  strongly  to  two  words,  '^  con- 
stitutional" and  "accede."  To  the  former,  on  the  ground 
that  the  word,  as  used,  (constitutional  compact,)  was  ob- 
scure {  that  it  conveyed  no  definite  meaning;  and  that  the 
constitution  wtisa  noun  substantive,  and  not  an  adjective. 
I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use  any  expression 
of  a  doubtful  sense;  and  if  I  have  done  so,  the  Senator 
must  attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of  my  language,  and  not 
to  design.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse me,  when  he  comes  to  hear  my  apology.  In  matters 
of  criticism,  authority  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  I 
have  an  authority  of  so  high  a  character,  in  this  case,  for 
using  the  expression  which  he  considers  so  obscure  and  so 
unconstitutional,  as  will  justify  me  even  in  bis  eyes.  It  is 
no  less  than  the  authority  oi  the  Senator  himself— ^ven 
on  a  solemn  occasion,  (the  discussion  on  Mr.  Foot's  reso- 
lution,) and  doubtless  with  gfreat  deliberation,  after  hav- 
ing duly  weighed  the  force  of  the  expression. 


[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Wbbstsr's  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hatits,  in.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
January  36,  1830,  as  follows: 

**  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I 
find  it — in  the  hands  of  their  own  Governments.  It  is 
their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the  pecu- 
liar effect  which  the  magpnitude  of  that  population  has 
had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  other  House  is  not  equal.  We  know  that 
great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  b  enjoyed  by  the  slave- 
holding  States;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended 
equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposi- 
tion of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become  merely 
nominal;  the  habit  of  the  Government  being  almost  inva- 
riably to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in 
other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain;  nor 
would  I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrange- 
ment of  representation.  It  is  the  original  bargain — the 
compact;  let  it  stand;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  folly  en- 
joyed. The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  ha- 
zarded in  propositions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I 
go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is. 
But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  alence,  to  accusa- 
tions, either  ag^nst  myself  individually,  or  against  the 
North,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust — accusations  which 
impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  coirsTiTUTioxr^x. 
COMPACT,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Government 
over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
States."] 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  the  Senator  not  only 
uses  the  phrase  <*  constitutional  compact,*'  which  he  now 
so  much  condemns,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  he 
calls  the  constitution  itself  a  compact->«i  bargpiin;  which 
contains  important  admissions,  having  a  direct  and  power- 
ful bearing  on  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  discus«on, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.     But,  as 
strong  as  his  objection  is  to  the  word  **  constitutional,"  it 
is  stJlTstronger  to  the  word  "  accede,"  which,  he  thinks^ 
has  been  Introduced  into  the  resolution  with  some  deep 
design — as,  I  suppose,  to  entrap  the  Senate  into  an  admis- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.     Here,  again,  I  must 
shelter  myself  under  authority.     But  I  suspect  that  the 
Senator,   by  a  sort  of  instinct,  (for  our  instincts  often 
stranreiy  run  before  our  knowledge,)  had  a  prescience, 
which  would  account  for  his  aversion  to  the   word,  that 
this  authority  was  no  less  thaq  Thomas  Jefferson  himself, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.     The 
word  was  borrowed  from  him.     It  was  taken  from  the 
Kentucky  resolution,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lution itself.     But  I  trust  that  I  may  neutralize  whatever 
aversion  the  authorship  of  this  word  may  have  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Senator,  by  the  introduction  of  another 
authority-^that  of  Washington  himself— who,  in  his  speech 
to  Congress,  speaking  of  the  admission  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  Union,  uses  this  very  term,  which  was  repeated 
by  the  Senate  in  their  reply.     Yet,  in  order  to  narrow  the 
ground  between  the  Senator  and  myself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, I  will  accommodate  myself  to  his  strange  antipathy 
against  the  two  unfortunate  words,  by  striking  them  out 
of  the  resolution,  and  substituting  in  their  place  those 
very  words  which  the  Senator  himself  has  designated  ss 
constitutional  phrases.     In  the  place  of  that  abhorred  ad> 
jective   "constitutional,"  I  will  insert  the  very  noun  sub- 
stantive *<  constitution;"    and  in  the  place  of  the  word 
**  accede,"  I  will  insert  the  word  "ratify,"  which  he  de- 
signates as  the  proper  term  to  be  used. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  resolution  stands,  and  how  it 
will  read  after  these  amendments.  Here,  Mr.  C.  said  the 
resolution,  as  introduced,  reads: 

Ruohedt  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  consti- 
tutional compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  State  ac- 
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ceded  as  a  separate  and  sovereign  community,  each  bind- 
ing itself  by  its  own  |5articular  ratification;  and  that  the 
union,  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union 
between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended: 

Hesohea,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  com- 
pact, under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  people  of  each  State  ratified  as  a  separate  and 
sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  par- 
ticular ratification;  and  that  the  union,  of  which  the  said 
compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  rati- 
fying the  same. 

Where,  sir,  I  ask,  is  that  plain  case  of  revolution? 
Where  that  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe,  between  tlie 
premises  and  conclusion,  which  the  Senator  proclaimed 
would  be  apparent,  if  tlie  resolution  was  reduced  into 
constitutional  language?  For  my  part,  with  my  poor 
powers  of  conception,  I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  the  resolution  as  first  introduced,  and  as 
it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  in  conformity  to  tt)e  views 
of  the  Senator.  And,  instead  of  that  hiatus  between  the 
premises  and  conclusion,  which  seems  to  startle  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Senator,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  con* 
tijiuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  magnifi- 
cent  superstructure  of  State  rights.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator's  vision  is  distorted  by  the  medium 
through  which  he  views  every  thing  connected  with  the 
subject;  and  that  the  same  distortion  which  has  presented 
to  his  imagination  this  hiatus,  as  wkle  as  the  globe,  where 
not  even  a  fissure  exists,  also  presented  that  beautiful  and 
classical  image  of  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  bog,  with- 
out the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and  incapable  of 
being  aided  by  any  friendly  hand;  while,  instead  of  strug- 
gling in  a  bog,  he  stands  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  truth. 

Having  now  noticed  the  criticism  of  thp.  Senator,  I 
shall  proceed  to  meet  and  repel  the  main  assault  on  tlie 
resolution.  He  directed  his  attack  against  the  strong 
point,  the  very  horn  of  the  citadel  of  State  rights.  The 
Senator  clearly  perceived  that  if  the  constitution  be  a 
compact,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  assertions  contain- 
ed in  the  resolutions,  or  to  resist  the  consequences  which 
I  had  drawn  from  them;  and,  accordingly,  he  directed  his 
whole  fire  against  that  point;  but,  after  so  vast  an  expen- 
diture of  ammunition,  not  the  slightest  impression,  so  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  has  been  made.  At  least,  the  work  is 
not  reduced  to  that  heap  of  ruins  to  which  tlie  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  reduced  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  I  will 
not,  however,  pretend  to  decide  whether  this  is  owing  to 
the  difference  m  the  skill  and  force  of  the  assault,  or  in 
the  difl^erence  of  the  strength  of  the  works.  But,  to  drop 
the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  notes  which 
I  took  of  what  the  Senator  said,  I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  our  constitution  is 
a  compact  or  not,  though  the  almost  entire  ai'gument  of 
the  Senator  was  directed  to  that  point.  At  one  time  he 
would  seem  to  deny  directly  and  positively  that  it  was  a 
compact;  while  at  another  he  would  appear,  in  language 
not  less  strong,  to  admit  that  it  was. 

I  have  collated  all  that  the  Senator  has  said  upon  this 
point;  and  that  what  I  have  stated  may  not  appear  exag- 
gerated, I  will  read  his  remarks  in  juxtaposition.  He 
said  that 

*<  The  constitution  means  a  government,  not  a  compact. 
Not  a  constitutional  compact,  but  agovei^iment.  If  com- 
pact, it  rests  on  plighted  faith,  and  the  mode  of  redress 
would  be  to  declare  the  whole  void.  States  may  secede, 
if  a  league  or  compact." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  tliese  admissions,  which  I  in- 
tend to  use  hereafter. 

Here  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  read  from  his  notes: 

*«  The  States  agreed  that  each  should  participate  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  other." 

Vot.  IX— 48. 


Certainly,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the  constitu- 
tion; but  when  did  they  make  that  agreement  but  by 
the  constitution?  and  how  could  they  agree  but  by  com- 
pact? 

<<The  system,  not  a  compact  between  States,  jn  their 
sovereign  capacity,  but  a  government  proper,  founded  on 
the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  individual  rela- 
tions between  itself  and  the  citizens." 

This  the  Senator  lays  down  as  a  leading  fundamental 
principle  to  sustain  his  doctrine,  and  I  must  say,  by  a 
strangle  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  language;  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  explained  by  any  want  of  command  of  the 
most  appropriate  words  on  his  part. 

"  It  does  not  call  itself  a  compact,  but  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  rests  on  compact,  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
compact."  • 

I  would  ask  to  wliat  compact  does  the  Senator  refer,  as 
that  on  which  the  constitution  rests?  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  the  States  bad  formed  but  one 
compact,  and  that  was  the  old  confederation;  and  certain- 
ly the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  assert  tliat  the  pre- 
sent constitution  rests  upon  that.  What,  then,  is  his  mean- 
ing? What  can  it  be,  but  that  the  constitution  itself  is  a 
compact?  and  how  will  bis  language  read  when  fairly  in- 
terpreted, but  that  the  constitution  was  a  compact,  but  is 
no  longer  a  compact?  It  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
changed  its  nature,  or  become  defunct. 
,    He  next  states  that 

"A  man  is  almost  untrue  to  bis  country  who  calls  tlie 
constitution  a  compact." 

I  fear  that  the  Senator,  in  calling  it  a  compact,  a  bargain, 
has  called  down  this  heavy  denunciation  on  his  own  head. 
He  finally  states  that 

"It  is/ounded  on  compact,  but  not  a  compact  results 
from  it." 

To  what  are  we  tp  attribute  this  strange  confusion  of 
words?  The  Senator  has  a  mind  of  high  order,  and  per- 
fectly trained  to  the  most  exact  use  of  language.  No  man 
knows  better  the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject.  He  who 
undertakes  to  prove  that  this  constitution  is  not  a  com- 
pact, undertakes  a^task  which,  be  his  strength  ever  so 
great,  he  must  be  oppressed  by  its  weight.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  toother,  1  would 
say  that  it  is  his  impression  that  the  constitution  is  not  a 
compact,  and  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reason 
which  he  has  assigned  for  this  opinion. 

He  thinks  there  is  an  mcompatibility  between  eonstitu' 
tion  and  compact.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces  the  words 
*<  ordain  and  estabfish,"  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution.  I  confess  I  am  not  capable  of  perceiving  in 
what  manner  these  words  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact.  The  Senator  will  ad- 
mit that  a  single  State  may  ordain  a  compact;  and  where 
is  the  difficulty,  where  the  incompatibility  of  two  States 
concurring  in  ordaining  and  establishing  a  constitution? 
As  between  the  States  themselves,  the  instrument  would 
be  a  compact;  but  in  reference  to  the  Government,  and 
those  on  whom  it  operates,  it  would  be  ordained  and  estab- 
lished—K>rdained  and  established  by  the  joint  authority 
of  two,  instead  of  the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  argument  which  the  Senator  advances  to 
.show  that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  compact,  is  taken  from 
that  portion  of  the  instrument  which  imposes  prohibitions 
on  the  auUiority  of  the  SUtes.  He  said  that  the  language 
used  in  imposing  the  prohibitions  is  the  language  of  a  su- 

{)erior  to  an  inferior;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the 
anguage  of  a  compact,  which  implies  the  equality  of  the 
parties.  As  a  proof,  the  Senator  cited  the  several  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  which  provide  that  no  State  shall 
enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  confederation,  lay  im- 
posts, &c.  without  the  assent  of  Congress.     If  he  had 
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turned  to  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  which  be 
acknowledges  to  have  been  a  compact,  he  would  find  that 
thoae  very  prohibitory  articles  of  the  constitution  are  bor- 
rowed from  that  instrument;  that  the  language  which 
he  now  considers  as  implying  superiority,  was  taken  ver- 
baiim  from  it.  If  he  had  extended  his  researches  still 
farther,  he  would  find  that  it  is  the  habitual  language  used 
in  treaties,  whenever  a  stipulation  is  made  agunst  the  per- 
formance of  any  act.  Among  many  instances  which  I 
could  cite,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1793,  and  in  which  the  very  language  used  in  the 
constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the  Se- 
nator next  observes,  that  it  stipulates  nothing;  and  aaks, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  where  are  the  evidences  of  the 
stipulations  between  the  States?  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intelligent  a 
source.  Has  the  Senator  never  seen  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution  by  the  several  States?  Did  he  not  cite 
them  on  this  very  occasion?  Do  thev  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  this  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  States  ?  Nor  is 
the  assertion  less  strange,  that  the  constitution  contains  no 
stipulation.  So  far  from  regarding  it  in  the  light  in  which 
the  Senator  regards  it,  I  consider  the  whole  instrument 
but  a  mass  of  stipulation.  What  i^  that  but  a  stipulation  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  when  he  states,  in  the  course  of 
his  argument,  tliat  each  State  had  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  otiiers? 

But  the  principal  argument  on  which  the  Senator  re- 
lied, to  show  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  rests 
on  the  provision  in  that  instrument  which  declares  that 
"  this  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  treaties  made  under  their  authority,  are  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  He  asked,  with  marked  em- 
phams,  can  a  compact  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  I 
ask,  in  return,  whether  treaties  are  not  compacts;  and 
whether  treaties,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  are  not  declar- 
ed to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  His  argument,  in 
fact,  as  conclusively  proves  that  treaties  are  not  compacts, 
as  it  does  that  this  constitution  is  not  a  compact.  I  might 
rest  this  point  on  this  decisive  answer;  but  as  I  desire  to 
leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  important  point,  I 
shall  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  law, 
which  organizes  the  Government,  and  points  out  the 
mode  of  its  action.  I  will  not  object  to  the  definition, 
though,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  appropriate  one,  or  at  least 
one  better  adapted  to  American  ideas,  could  be  given. 
My  objection  is  not  to  the  definition,  but  to  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  a 
compact,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose.  1  hold  the 
very  reverse  to  be  the  case;  and  that,  according  to  the 
most  approved  writers  on  the  subject  of  government, 
these  very  fundamental  laws,  which  are  now  stated  not 
only  not  to  be  compacts,  but  inconsistent  with  the  very 
idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invariably  to  be  compacts,  and 
in  that  character  are  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  country.  I  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is 
full  and  explicit>)n  this  point,  from  a  writer  of  the  highest 
repute. 

Burlamaqui  says,  vol.  ii,  part  1,-chap.  1,  sec.  35,  36, 
37,  38:  '*It  entirely  depends  upon  a  free  people  to  in- 
vest the  Sovereigns,  whom  they  place  over  their  heads, 
with  an  authority,  either  absolute,  or  limited  by  certain 
laws.  These  regulations,  by  which  the  supreme  authority 
is  kept  within  bounds,  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State. 

*'The  fundamental  laws  of  a  State,  taken  in  their  full 
extent,  are  not  only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body 
of  the  nation  determine  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
manner  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  are  likewise 
covenants  between  the  people  and  the  person  on  whom 


they  confer  the  sovereignty,  which  regulate  the  manner 
of  governing,  and  by  which  the  supreme  authority  is  li- 
mited. 

«  These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  be- 
cause they  are  the  basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the 
State,  on  which  the  structure  of  the  Government  is  raised, 
and  because  the  people  look  upon  these  regulations  as  their 
principal  strength  and  support. 

**The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  g^ven  to  these 
regrulations  in  an  improper  and  figurative  sense;  for,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  are  real  covenants.  But  as  those 
covenants  are  obligatory  between  the  contracting  parties, 
they  have  the  force  of  laws  themselves." 

The  same — 2d  vol.  part  2,  chap.  1,  sec.  19  and  22,  in 
part;  *<  The  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  originally  resides,  may  regulate  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  fundamental  law,  in  such  manner  as  to  com- 
mit the  exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  the  supreme  power 
to  different  persons  or  bodies,  who  may  act  independently 
of  each  other  in  regard  to  the  rights  committed  to  them, 
but  still  subordinate  to  the  laws  from  which  those  rights 
are  derived." 

'*And  these  fundamental  laws  are  real  covenants,  or 
what  the  civilians  call  pacta  eonventOt  between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  republic,  by  which  they  stipulate  that 
each  sl)all  have  a  particular  part  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
that  this  shall  establish  the  form  of  government.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  by  these  means  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
acquires  a  right,  not  only  of  exercising  the  power  granted 
to  it,  but  also  of  preserving  that  original  right." 

A  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  that  of  any 
other  European  Government,  will  show  that  it  is  a  com- 
pact. Magna  Charta  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among 
the  fundamental  laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although 
it  did  not  assume  originally  the  form  of  a  compact,  yet, 
before  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting  of  the^  barons, 
who  imposed  it  on  King  John,  it  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  covenant,  and  duly  signed  by  Robert  Fitz- 
walter  and  others  on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  on  the 
other. 

But  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  constitution 
of  England  is  a  compact,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  1688,  which  declared  that  '*KingJaimes 
the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  People;  and  having,  by  tiie  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamen- 
tal law,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath 
abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  is  tliere- 
by  become  vacant." 

But  why  should  1  refer  to  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
government,  or  inquire  into  the  constitutions  of  foreign 
States,  when  there  are  such  decimve  proofs  that  our  con- 
stitution is  a  compact.  On  this  point  the  Senator  is  estop- 
ped. I  borrow  from  the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  for 
the  word.  His  adopted  State,  which  he  so  ably  repre- 
sents on  Uiis  floor,  and  his  native  State,  (the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,)  both  declared,  in 
their  ratification  of  the  constitution,  that  it  was  a  com- 
pact. The  ratification  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

**  In  Convention  of  the  Jklegaiee  of  the  Peopk  of  the  Com- 
monwealtk  of  MasMchuMetts,  February  6,  1788.* 

<<  The  convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fuUy 
considered  the  constitution  of  the  United*  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, reported  to  Congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us 
by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  said  Common- 
wealth, passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past;. and  ac- 
knowledging, with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  affording  the  people  of 
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the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  an  op- 
portunity, deliberately  and  peaceably ,  without  fraud  or 
surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
wth  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  of  Massachusetts, 
do  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken  from  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  But 
proof,  if  possible,  still  more. decisive,  may  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  resolutions  of  Virginia,  on  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion law,  in  1798,  and  the  responses  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  States.  Those  resolutions  expressly  assert  that 
the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States,  in  the 
following  language: 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  as 
follows :] 

•*  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther  va- 
lid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in 
that  compad;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  otlier  powers,  not  granted  by 
the  sud  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto,  have 
the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within 
their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them. 

*'  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forc- 
ed constructions  of  the  constitutional  cliarter,  which  de- 
fines them;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design 
to  expound  certain  general  phrases,  (which  having  been 
copied  from  the  very  limited  g^ant  of  powers  in  the  for- 
mer articles  of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be 
misconstrued,)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  particular  enumeration,  which  necessity  explains,  and 
limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the 
States  by  degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  ten- 
dency and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  trans- 
form the  present  republican  system  of  the  United  States 
into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy." 

They  were  sent  to  the  several  States.  We  have  the 
reply  of  Delaware,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  not  one  of  which  con- 
tradicts this  important  assertion  on  the  part  of  Virginia; 
and,  by  their  silence,  they  all  acquiesce  in  its  truth.  The 
case  is  still  stronger  against  Massachusetts,  which  express- 
ly recognises  the  fact  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact. 

In  her  answer,  she  says — [Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the 
answer  of  Massachusetts  as  follows:] 

'*  But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that 
while  they  hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the 
people  is  the  only  pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate  power, 
they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  State  Legislatures  to 
denounce  the  administration  of  that  Government  to  which 
the  people  themselves,  by  solemn  compact,  have  exclu- 
sively committed  tlieir  national  concerns.  That,  although 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  vigilance  among  the  people  is 
always  to  be  cherished,  yet  ah  unreasonable  jealousy  of 
the  men  of  their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of 
extremity  upon  g^undless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  destroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home, 
and  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  die  most  essential  ad- 
vantages in  their  relations  abroad.  That  this  Legislature 
are  persuaded  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  or  equi- 
ty, arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 


the  construction  of  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  in  the  judicial  courts 
ofthe  United  States. 

*'  That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  consti- 
tuted the  State  Legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or  mea- 
sures of  the  Federal  Government,  but  have  confided 
to  them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  to 
the  constitution  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the 
interests,  or  conformable  to  the  wishes,  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent." 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  himself— I  put  it  to  his  candor 
to  say,  if  South  Carolina  be  estopped  on  the  subject  of 
the  protective  system,  because  Mr.  C,  and  Mt'.  Smith  pro- 
posed a  moderate  daty  on  hemp,  or  some  other  article — I 
know  not  what,  nor  do  I  care — with  a  view  of  encouraging 
Its  production,  (of  which  motion,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one 
individual  in  a  hundred  in  the  State  ever  heard,)  whether 
he  and  Massachusetts,  afler  this  clear,  full,  and  solemn  re- 
cognition, that  the  constitution  is  a  compact,  both  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  State,  be  not  forever  estopped  on  this 
important  point? 

There  remains  one  more  of  tlie  Senator's  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  to  be  consi- 
dered. He  says  it  is  not  a  compact,  because  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment {  which  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body,  pos- 
sessed of  the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  purposes,  by 
its  own  proper  authority;  and  which  he  says  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  compact.  But  I  would  ask  the 
Senator,  who  ever  conudered  a  Government, when  spoken 
of  as  the  agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
as  distinct  from  the  constitution  itself,  as  a  compact? 

In  that  light  it  would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  is  true 
that,  in  general  and  loose  language,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
Government  is  a  compact — meaning  the  constitution  which 
created  it,  and  vested  it  with  authority  to  execute  the 
powers  contained  in  the  instrument;  but  when  the  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  the  constitution  andtlie  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Senator  has  done,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  call  the  Government  a  compact,  as  to  call  an  individual, 
appointed  to  execute  provisions  of  the  contract,  a  con- 
tract; and  not  less  so,  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  the 
slightest  resemblance  between  them.  In  connexion  with 
this  point,  the  Senator,  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is 
not  a  compact,  asserts  that  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
State;  and  pointedly  declares  that  the  States  have  not  a 
right  to  touch  a  hair  of  its  head;  and  this,  with  that  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution,  that  three-fourths  6f  the  States 
have  a  right  to  alter,  change,  or  amend,  or  even  to  abo- 
lish it,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact;  and 
I  trust  I  have  shown,  by  the  clearest  demonstration,^  that 
his  arguments  are  perfectly  inconclusive,  and  that  his  as- 
sertion is  against  the  clearest  and  roost'solemn  evidence — 
evidence  of  record;  and  of  such  a  character  that  they 
ought  to  close  his  lips  forever. 

1  turn  now  to  consider  the  other,  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory aspect  in  which  the  Senator  presented  this  part 
ofthe  subject — I  mean  that  one  in  whicn  he  states  that  the 
Government  is  founded  in  compact,  but  is  no  lon|^r  a 
compact.  I  have  already  remarked  that  no  other  mter- 
pretation  could  be  gpven  to  this  assertion,  except  that  the 
constitution  was  once  a  compact,  but  is  no  longer  so. 
There  is  a  vagueness  and  indistinctness  in  this  part  of  the 
Senator's  arg^ument,  which  lefl  me'  altogether  uncertain 
as  to  its  real  meaning.  If  he  meant,  as  I  presume  he  did^ 
that  the  compact  is  an  executed,  and  not  an  executory 
one;  that  its  object  was  to  create  a  Government,  and  to 
invest  it  with  a  proper  authority;  and  that,  having  exe- 
cuted this  office,  it  had  performed  its  functions,  and  with 
it  bad  ceased  to  exist;  then  we  have  the  extraordinary 
avowal  that  the  constitution  b  a  dead  letter-*that  it  has 
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ceased  to  have  »ny  binding  effect,  or -any  practical  influ- 
ence or  operation. 

It  had,  indeed,  of\en  been  charged  that  the  constitution 
had  become  a  dead  letter;  that  it  was  continually  violated, 
and  had  lost  all  its  control  over  the  Government;  but  no 
one  had  ever  before  been  bold  enough  to  advanpe  a  theo- 
ry on  the  avowed  basis  that  it  was  an  executed,  and 
therefore  an  extinct  instrument.  I  will  not  seriously  at- 
tempt to  refute  an  argument  which  to  me  appears  so  ex- 
travagant. I  had  thought  that  the  constitution  was  to 
endure  forever;  and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  exe- 
cuted contract,  it  contained  great  trust  powers  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  created  it,  and  all  future  generations, 
which  never  could  be  finally  executed  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world,  if  our  Government  should  so  long  en- 
dure. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  first  resolution,  to  see  how  the 
issue  stands  between  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself.  ^  It  contains  three  propositions:  first,  that  the 
constitution  is  a  compact;  second,  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  States,  constituting  distinct  communities;  and  last- 
ly, that  it  is  a  subsisting  and  binding  compact  between 
the  States.  How  do  these  three  proportions  now  stand? 
The  first,  1  trust,  has  been  satisfactorily  established;  the 
second,  the  Senator  has  admitted— faintly,  indeed,  but  still 
he  has  admitted  it  to  be  true.  This  admission  is  some- 
thing. It  is  so  much  gained  by  discussion.  Three  years 
ago  even  this  was<a  contested  point.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  I  thank  him  for  the  admission — we  owe  it  to  the  force 
of  truth.  The  fact  that  these  States  were  declared  to  be 
free  and  independent  States  at  the  time  of  their  independ- 
ence; that  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  Gre^t 
Britain  in  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution, and  secured  their  independence;  that  they  were 
recognised  in  the  same  character  in  the  old  articles  of  the 
confederation;  and,  finally,  that  the  present  constitution 
was  formed  by  a  convention  of  the  several  States,  after- 
wards submitted  to  them  for  their  ratification,  and  was  ra- 
tified by  them  separately,  each  for  itself,  and  each  by  its 
own  act  binding  its  citizens,  formed  a  body  of  facts  too 
clear  to  be  denied,  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  now  remians  to  consider  the  third  and  last  proposi- 
tion contained  in  the  resolution;  that  it  is  a  binding  and  a 
subsisting  compact  between  the  States.  The  Senator  was 
not  explicit  on  this  point.  I  understood  him,  however, 
as  asserting,  that,  though  formed  by  the  States,  the  consti- 
tution  was  not  binding  between  the  States  as  distinct  com- 
munities, but  between  the  American  people  in  the  aggre- 
gate; who,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  became 
one  people,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers. 
This  would,^  indeed,  be  a  great  change.  All  acknow- 
ledge that  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  qonstitution,  the 
States  constituted  distinct  and  independent  communities, 
in  fall  possession  of  their  sovereignty;  and,  surely,  if  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  was  intended  to  effect  a  g^eat 
and  important  change  in  their  condition,which  the  theory  of 
the  Senator  supposes,  some  evidence  of  itpught  to  be  found 
in  the  instrument  itself.  It  professes  to  be  a  carefiil  and 
full  enumeration  of  all  the  powers  which  the  States  dele- 
cted, and  of  every  modification  of  their  political  condi- 
tion. The  Senator  said  that  he  looked  to  the  constitution 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character;  and  surely  he 
ought  to  look  to  the  same  instrument  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  changes  were  in  fact  made  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  States  and  the  country.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
*'  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  preamble, 
he  has  not  pointed  out  a  single  indication  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  great  change  which  he  conceives  has  been  ef- 
fected in  this  respect. 

Nowy  sir,  I  intend  to  prove  that  the  only  argument  on 
which  the  gentleman  relies  on  this  point  must  utterly  fail 
hini.     I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 


the  expression  of  the  preamble  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary;  but,  were  it  so,  it  might  be  easily 
shown  that  it  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  my  view  of  XMe 
constitution  as  to  that  of  the  Senator;  and  that  the  wbolc 
of  his  argument  on  this  point  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
tei-m  "  thirteen  United  States;"  which  may  mean  certain 
territorial  limits,  comprehending  within  them  the  whole  of 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  In  this  sense  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  mean  all  the  people  liv- 
ing within  these  limits,  without  reference  to  the  States  or 
Territories  in  which  thev  may  reside,  or  of  which  they 
may  be  citizens;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  ex- 
pression gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  arg^iment  of 
the  Senator. 

But  it  may  also  mean  the  States  united;  which  inversion 
alone,  without  further  explanation,  removes  the  ambiguity 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  expression,  in  this  sense, 
obviously  means  no  more  than  to  speak  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States  in  their  united  and  confederated  capa- 
city; and,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be  shown  Uiat  it  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  the  expression  is  used  in  the  consti- 
tution. But  it  is  not  necessary.  A  single  argument  will 
forever  settle  this  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  this  expression,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  tiic  States  as  they  exist  under  the  constitution, 
but  as  it  was  under  the  old  confederation,  before  its  adop- 
tion. The  constitution  had  not  yet  been  adopted;  and 
the  States,  in  ordaining  it,  could  only  speak  of  themselves 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  then  existed,  and  not  in 
that  in  which  they  would  exist  under  the  constitution. 
So  that,  if  the  argument  of  the  Senator  proves  any  thing, 
it  proves,  nut,  as  he  supposes,  tiiat  the  constitution  forms 
the  American  people  into  an  aggregate  mass  of  indivi- 
duals, but  that  such  was  tlieir  political  condition,  before  its 
adoption,  under  the  old  confederation,  directly  contrary 
to  his  argument  in  the  previous  part  of  this  discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important  point,  the  last 
refuge  of  those  who  advocate  consolidation,  even  on  this 
conclusive  argument.     I  have  shown  that  tlie  constitution 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  miehty  change  of 
the  political   condition  of  the  States  and   the   country, 
which  the  Senator  supposed  it  operated;  and  i  intend 
now,  by  the  most  decisive  proof,  drawn  from  the  consti- 
tutional instrument  itself,  to  show  that  no  such  change 
was  intended;  and  that  the  people  of  the  States  are  unit- 
ed under  it  as  States,  and  not  as  individuals.     On  this 
point,  there  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  constitution 
entirely  and  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Senator  in  this 
debate,  as  it  b  expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  wbicli 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence,   not    only  that  the  cor> 
stitution  is  a  compact,  but  a  subsisting  x:ompact  binding 
between  the  States.  I  allude  to  the  seventh  article,  which 
provides  that  "the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
stitution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."    Yes, 
between  the  States — a  little  word  means  a  volume — com- 
pacts,  not  laws,  bind  between  the  States;   and  it  here 
binds  not  between  individuals,  but  between  the  States. 
The  States  ratify;  implying,  as  strong  as  language  can 
make  it,  that  the  constitution  is  what  1  have  asserted  it  to 
be-^a  compact  ratified  by  the  States,   and  a  subsisting 
compact  binding  the  States  ratifying  it . 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  this  point,  all  important  in 
establishing  the  true  theory  of  our  Government,  on  this 
argument  alone,  demonstrative  and  conclusive  as  I  hold 
it  to  be.  Another,  not  much  less  powerful,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  may  be  drawn  from  the  tenth  amended 
article,  which  provides  that  *'  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people."  The  article  of  ratification  which  I  have 
just  cited,  informs  us  that  the  constitution,  which  delegates 
powers,  was  ratified  by  the  States,  and  is  binding  between 
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them.  Thla  informs  us  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegat- 
ed— a  most  important  fact  in  determinmg  the  point  hnme- 
dlatel]r  at  issue  between  the  Senator  and  myself.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  yiews*  the  constitution  created  a  union  between 
indiyiduals,  (if  the  solecism  may  be  allowed,)  and  that  it 
formed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated, 
one  people,  and  not  a  federal  union  of  the  States,  as  I 
contend.  Or,  to  express  the  same  idea  differently,  that 
the  delegation  of  powers  was  to  the  American  people  in 
tlie  aggregate,  (for  it  is  only  by  such  delegation  that  they 
could  De  made  into  one  people,)  and  not  to  the  United 
States;  directly  contrary  to  the  article  just  cited,  which 
declares  that  the  powers  are  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Senator 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  ambiguous  phrase  '*  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  under  which  he  would 
certainly  have  taken  refuge,  had  the  constitution  so  ex- 
pressed iti  but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  for 
the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I 
am  contending,  «  people,"  is  omitted;  thus  making  the 
delegation  of  power  clear  and  unec^uivocal  to  the  United 
States,  as  distinct  political  communities,  and  conclusively 

{>roving  that  all  the  powers  delegated  are  reciprocally  de- 
egated  by  the  States  to  each  other,  as  distinct  political 
communities. 

So  much  for  the  delegated  powers.  Now,  as  all  admit, 
and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the 
reserved  powers  are  reserved  to  tlie  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people,  none  will  pretend  that,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  we  are  one  people;  though  the  argument 
to  prove  it,  however  absurd,  would  be  far  more  plausible 
than  that  which  goes  to  show  that  we  are  one  people  to  the 
extent  of  the  delegated  powers.  This  reservation,  «to 
the  people,"  might,  in  the  hands  of  subtle  and  tnuned  lo- 
gicians, be  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon;  and  had  the  ex- 
pression '*to  the  people"  been  connected,  as  fortunately 
it  is  not,  witli  the  delegated  instead  of  the  reserved  pow- 
ers, we  should  not  have  heard  of  this  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

1  have  now  cstabl'ished,  I  hope,  beyond  the  power  of 
controversy,  every  allegation  contained  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion: that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  as  distinct  political  commu- 
nities, subsisting  and  binding  between  the  States  in  the 
same  character;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  consequences  which  may  be  fairly  deduced,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  cliaracter  of  our  political  system,  from  these 
established  facts. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that  they  conclusive- 
ly establish  that  ours  is  a  federal  system;  a  system  of 
States,  arranged  in  a  federal  Union,  and  each  retaining  its 
distinct  existence  and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attri- 
bute which  belongs  to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded 
on  compact;  it  is  formed  by  sovereign  communities; 
and  is  binding  between  them  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
I  might  appeal,  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  to  all  ek- 
mentary  writers  on  the  subject  of  government;  but  will 
content  myself  with  citing  one  only.  Burlamaqui,  quoted 
with  approbation  by  Judge  Tucker,  in  his  Comraentar>' 
on  Blackstone,  himself  a  high  authority,  says:  [Here  Mr. 
C.  read  from  Tucker's  Blackstone  as  follows:] 

Extradsfram  Bhckstan^s  CommerUariu. 

<*  Political  bodies,  whether  great  or  small,  if  they  ai*e 
constituted  by  a  people  formerly  independent,  and  under 
no  civil  subjection,  or  by  those  who  justly  claim  indepen- 
dency from  any  civil  power  they  were  formerly  subject  to, 
have  the  civil  supremacy  in  themselves,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  equal  right  and  liberty  with  respect  to  all  other  States, 
whether  great  or  small.  No  regard  is  to  be  had  in  this 
matter  to  names;  whether  the  body  politic  be  called  a 
kingdom,  an  empire,  a  principality,  a  dukedom,  a  coun- 
try, a  republic,  or  free  town.     If  it  can  exercise  justly  all 


the  essential  parts  of  civil  power  within  itself,  independent- 
ly of  any  other  person  or  body  politic,  and  no  other  hatli 
any  right  to  rescind  or  annul  its  acts,  it  has  the  civil  supre- 
macy, how  small  soever  its  territory  may  be,  or  the  num- 
ber of  its  people,  and  has  all  the  rights  of  an  independent 
State. 

**This  independency  of  States,  and  their  being  distinct 
political  bodies  from  each  other,  is  not  obstructed  by  any 
alliance  or  confederacies  whatsoever,  about  exercising 
jointly  any  parts  of  the  supreme  powers,  such  as  those  of 
peace  and  war,  in  league  offensive  and  defensive.  Two 
States,  notwithstanding  such  treaties,  are  separate  bodies 
and  independent. 

**  These  are,  then,  only  deemed  politically  united  when 
some  one  person,  or  council,  is  constituted  with  a  right  to 
exercise  some  essential  powers  for  both,  and  to  hinder 
either  from  exercising  them  separately.  If  any  person  or 
council  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  these  essential  pow- 
ers for  both,  they  are  then  one  State:  such  is  the  state  of 
England  and  Scotland,  since  the  act  of  union  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whereby  the  two 
kingdoms  were  incorporated  into  one;  all  parts  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  both  kingdoms  being  thenceforward 
united,  and  vested  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain.  By  which  entire  coalition,  though  both  king- 
doms retain  their  ancient  laws  and  usages  in  many  re- 
spects, they  are  as  effectually  united  and  incorporated  as 
the  several  petty  kingdoms  which  composed  the  heptarchy, 
before  that  period. 

''But  when  only  a  portion  of  the  supreme  civil  power 
is  vested  in  one  person  or  council  for  both,  such  as  that  of 
peace  and* war,  or  of  deciding  controverues  between  dif- 
ferent States  or  their  subjects,  whilst  each  within  itself 
exercises  other  parts  of  the  supreme  power,  independent- 
ly of  all  others;  in  this  case,  they  are  called  systems  of 
States,  which  Burlamaqui  defines  to  be  an  assemblage  of 
perfect  Governments,  strictly  united  by  some  common 
bonc^  BO  that  they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with 
respect  to  those  affairs  which  interest  them  in  common, 
though  each  preserves  its  sovereignty  full  and  entire,  in- 
dependently of  all  others.  And  in  this  case,  he  addl,  the 
confederate  States  engage  to  each  other  only  to  exercise, 
with  common  consent,  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty, 
especially  that  which  relates  to  their  hiutual  de&nce 
agpunst  foreign  enemies.  But  each  of  the  confederates 
retains  an  entire  liberty  of  exercising,  as  it  thinks  proper, 
those  parts  of  the  sovereignty  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  union,  as  parts  that  ought  to  be  exercised 
ill  common.  And  of  this  nature  is  the  American  Confe- 
deracy, in  which  each  State  has  resigned  the  exercise  of 
certain  parts  of  the  supreme  civil  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed before,  (except  in  common  with  the  other  States 
included  in  the  confederacy,)  reserving  to  themselves  all 
their  former  powers  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  common  bond  of  union. 

"  A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  ob- 
vious, occurs  to  our  observation  in- comparing  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  union.  The  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  united  into  one  kingdom;  and  the  two  con- 
tracting States,  by  such  an  incorporate  union,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Blackstone,  totally  annihilated,  without 
any  power  of  revival;  and  a  third  arises  from  their  con- 
junction, in  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  legislation,  are  vested.  From  whence  he 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  infringements  of  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  conditions  of  the  union  would  of 
itself  dissolve  the  union  of  those  kingdoms;  though  he 
readily  admits  that,  in  the  case  of  a  federate  alliance,  such 
an  infringement  would  certainly  rescind  the  compact  be- 
tween the  confederate  States.  In  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  contrary,  each  State  retains  its  own  antece- 
deiit  form  of  government;  its  own  laws,  subject  to  the  al- 
teration and  control  of  its  own  Legislature  only;  its  own 
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executive  officers  and  council  of  state;  its  own  courts  of 
judicature,  its  own  judges,  its  own  magistrates,  civil  offi- 
cers, and  officers  of  the  nnilitia;  and,  in  short,  its  own  civil 
state,  or  body  politic,  in  every  respect  whatsoever.  And 
by  the  express  declaration  of  the  twelflh  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  *  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people.'  In  Great  Britain  a  new  civil  State  is  creat- 
ed by  the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  civil  States;  in 
the  American  States,  a  general  federal  council  and  admi- 
nistration  is  provided  for  the  joint  exercise  of  such  of  their 
several  powers  as  can  be  more  convenientlv  exercised  in 
that  mode  than  any  other;  leaving  their  civil  *State  unal- 
tered, and  all  otlier  po\^ers  which  the  States  antecedently 
possessed  to  be  exercised  by  them  respectively,  as  if  no 
union  or  connexion  were  established  between  them. 

**  The  ancient  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  a  confederacy 
founded  upon  a  similar  plan;  each  of  those  little  States 
had  its  distinct  possessions^  territories,  and  boundaries; 
each  had  its  Senate  or  Assembly,  its  magistrates  and 
judges;  and  every  State  sent  deputies  to  the  general  con- 
vention, and  had  equal  weight  in  all  determinations.  And 
most  of  the  neighboring  States  which,  moved  by  fear  of 
danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy,  bad  reason  to  felici- 
tate themselves. 

"These  confederacies,  by  which  several  States  are 
united  together  by  a  perpetual  league  of  alliance,  are 
chiefly  founded  upon  this  circumstance,*  that  each  particu- 
lar people  choose  to  remain  their  own  masters,  and  yet 
are  not  strong  enough  to  make  bead  against  a  common 
enemy.  The  purport  of  such  an  agreement  usually  is, 
that  they  shall  not  exercise  some  part  of  the  sovereignty 
thereto  specified,  without  the  general  consent  of  each  other. 
For  the  leagues  to  which  these  systems  of  States  owe  their 
rise  seem  distinguished  from  others,  (so  frequent  among 
dUferent  States^  chiefly  by  this  consideration:  that  in  the 
latter  each  confederate  people  determine  fur  themselves, 
by  their  own  judgment,  to  certain  mutual  performances, 
yet  so  that,  in  all  other  respects,  they  design  not  in  the 
least  to  make  the  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  sovereignty 
whence  these  performances  proceed  dependent  on  the 
consent  of  their  allies,  or  to  retrench  any  thing  from  their 
iiill  and  unlimited  power  of  governing  their  own  States. 
Thus  we  see  that  ordinary  treaties  propose,  for  the  most 
part,  as  their  aim,  only  some  particular  advantage  of  the 
States  thus  transacting;  their  interests  happening  at  pre- 
sent to  fall  in  with  each  other;  but  do  not  produce  anv 
lasting  union  as  to  the  chief  management  of  affairs.  Such 
was  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  America  and  France, 
in  the  year  1778,  by  which,  among  other  articles,  it  was 
agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  should  conclude 
either  truce  or  peace  with  fireat  Britain,  without  the  for- 
mal consent  of  the  other  first  obtained;  and  whereby  they 
mutually  en{^ged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or 
tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  which  should  ter- 
minate the  war.  Whereas,  in  these  confederacies,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  contrary  is  observable; 
they  being  established  with  this  design,  that  the  several 
States  shall  forever  link  their  safety  one  with  anotlier, 
and,  in  order  to  their  mutual  defence,  shall  engage  them- 
selves  not  to  exercise  certain  parts  of  their  sovereign 
power,  otherwise  than  by  common  agreement  and  appro- 
bation. Such  were  the  stipulations,  among  others,  con- 
tained in  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union 
between  the  American  States,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  send  any  embassy  to,  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with,  any  King,  Prince^  or 
Sute;  nor  keep  up  any  vessels  of  war,  or  bcMy  offerees. 


consent  of  the  United  States  in  Cong^ss  assembled,  unless 
actually  invaded;  nor  grant  commis^ons  to  any  ships  of 
war,  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except  after  a  de- 
blaratio'n  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled; with  several  others:  yet  each  State,  respectively, 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  juriraiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  express- 
ly delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assernbled. 
The  promises  made  in  these  two  cases  here  compared,  run 
very  differently;  in  the  former,  thus:  *I  will  join  you  in 
this  particular  war  as  a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of 
our  attacking  the  enemy  shall  be  concerted  by  our  com- 
mon advice;  nor  will  we  desist  from  war,  ^ill  the  particu- 
lar end  thereof,  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  be  obtained.'  In  the  latter,  thus: 
'  None  of  us  who  have  entered  into  this  alliance  will  make 
use  of  our  right  as  to  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  except 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  whole  confeaeracy.'  We 
observed  before,  that  these  unions  submit  only  some  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  sovereignty  to  mutual  direction.  For  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  affairs  of  different  States 
should  have  so  close  a  connexion,  as  that  all  and  each  of 
them  should  look  on  it  as  their  interest  to  have  no  part  of 
the  chief  Government  exercised  without  the  general  con- 
currence. The  most  convenient  method,  therefore,  seenu 
to  be,  that  the  particular  States  reserve  to  themselves  all 
those  branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  management 
of  which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  rest," 

Mr.  CALHOUN  proceeded: 

If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the  old  confe- 
deration, which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in 
its  character,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  that  form  of  government,  as  fully 
and  completely  as  that  did.     In  fact,  in  this  particular, 
there  is  but  a  single  difference,  and  that  not  essential,  as 
regards  the  point  immediately  under  consideration,  though 
very  important  in  other  respects.     The  confederation 
was  the  act  of  the  State  Governments,  and  formed   a 
union  of  Governments.     The  present  constitution  is  the 
act  of  the  States  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  forms  a  union  of 
them  as  sovereign  communities.     The  States,  previous  to 
the  adoption  or  the  constitution,  were  as  separate  and 
distinct  political  bodies  as  the  Governments  which  repre- 
sent them;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
prevent  tliem  from  uniting  under  a  compact,  in  a  Federal 
Union,  without  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any  more  than 
uniting  the  Governments  themselves,  in  like  manner, 
without  merging  them  in  a  single  Government.    To  illus- 
trate what  I  have  stated,  by  reference  to  ordinary  trans- 
actions: The  confederation  was  a  contract  between  agents; 
the  present  constitution  between  the  principals  them- 
selves; or,  to  take  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a  league 
made  by  ambassadors;  the  other  a  league  made  by  sove- 
reigns; the  latter  no  more  tending  to  unite  the  parties 
into  a  single  sovereignty  than  tne  former.     Tlie  only 
difference  is  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act,  and  the  force  of 
the  obligation. 

There  indeed  results  a  most  important  difference,under 
our  theory  of  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  act  itself,  whether  executed  by  the  States  them- 
selves, or  by  their  Governments;  but  a  result,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  not  at  all  affecting  tlie  question  under 
consideration,  but  which  will  throw  much  light  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  relation  to  which  T  must  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  formed  very  confused  conceptions. 
The  Senator  dwelt  much  on  the  point,  that  the  present 
system  is  a  constitution  and  a  Government,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  old  confederation,  with  a  view  of  proving 
that  the  constitution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  I  con- 
cede to  the  Senator,  that  our  present  system  is  a  consti- 
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confederation,  was  not  a  constitution  or  Government; 
not,  however,  for  the  reason  which  he  assigned,  that  the 
former  was  a  compact,  and  the  latter  not;  but  from  the 
difference  of  the  origin  from  which  the  two  compacts  are 
derived.  According  to  our  American  conception,  the 
people  alone  can  form  constitutions  or  Governments,  and 
not  their  agents.  It  is  this  difference,  and  this  alone, 
which  makes  the  distinction.  Had  the  old  confederation 
been  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  not 
of  their  Governments,  that  instrument,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
would  have  been  a  constitution;  and  the  agency  which  it 
created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  Government..  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  acts, 
and  not  that  in  which  the  Senator  seems  to  be  bewildered. 
There  is  another  point  on  which  this  difference  throws 
important  light,  and  which  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  in  debate  on  this  and  former  occasions.  I  refer  to  the 
expression  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  which 
speaks  of  «  forming  a  more  perfect  union;"  and  in  the 
letter  of  General  Washington,  laying  the  draught  of  the 
convention  before  the  old  Congress,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "consolidating  the  Union;"  both  of  which  I  conceive 
to  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  Union,  as 
already  stated,  is  a  union  between  the  States  themselves, 
and  not  a  union  like  that  which  had  existed  between  the 
Governments  of  the  States. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  and  posi- 
tions  already  established.  They  enable  us  to  decide  a 
^question  of  vital  importance  under  our  system.  Where 
does  sovereignty  reside?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  ours  is  a  federal  system,  as  I  conceive 
I  conclusively  have,  that  fact  of  itself  determines  the 
question  which  I  have  proposed.  It  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  such  a  system,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the 
parts,  and  not  in  the  whole;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Palgrave,  the  parts  are  Uie  units  in  such  a  system, 
and  the  whole  the  multiple;  and  not  the  whole  the  units, 
and  the  parts  the  fractions.  Ouri^  then,  is  a  Government 
of  twenty-four  sovereignties,  unitied  by  a  constitutional 
compact,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  certain  powers 
through  a  common  Government,  as  their  joint  agent;  and 
not  a  union  of  the  twenty-four  sovereignties  into  one, 
which,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, already  cited,  would  form  a  consolidation.  And 
here  I  must  express  my  surprise  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  he  should  avow  himself  the  advocate  of 
these  very  resolutions,  when  he  distinctly  maintains  the 
idea  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  one  sovereignty,  which 
is  expressly  condemned  by  those  resolutions  as  the  es- 
sence of  a  consolidated  Government. 

Another  consequence,  which  was  equally  clear,  is,  that 
whatever  modification  was  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
States,  under  the  present  constitution,  were  modifications 
extending  only  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  com- 
pact, and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itself,  and  are  such  as 
sovereigns  are  competent  to  make;  it  being  a  conceded 
point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  stipulate  to  exercise 
their  powers  in  a  particular  manner,  or  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them  to  agents, 
without,  in  any  degree,  impairing  sovereignty  itself.  The 
plain  state'of  the  facts,  as  regards  our  Government,  is, 
that  these  States  have  a^eed,  by  compact,  to  exercise 
their  sovereign  powers  Jointly,  as  already  stated;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  have  ratified  the  compact  in  their 
sovereign  capacity;  thereby  making  it  the  constitution  of 
each  State,  in  nowise  distinguished  from  their  own  sepa- 
rate constitution,  but  in  the  superadded  obligation  of 
compact — of  faith  mutually  pledged  to  each  other.  In 
this  compact  they  have  stipulated,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  may  be  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States; 
that  is,  they  have  conceded  to  each  other,  by  compact, 
the  right  to  add  new  powers  or  to  subtract  old,  by  the 


consent  of  that  proportion  of  the  States,  without  requir- 
ing, as  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  the  consent  of  all — a 
modification  no  more  inconsistent,  as  has  been  supposed, 
with  their  sovereignty,  than  an^  other  contained  in  the 
compact  In  fact,  the  provision  to  which  I  allude 
furnishes  strong  evidence  that  the  sovereignty  is,  as  I 
contend,  in  the  States  severally;  as  the  amendments  are 
effected  not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  indicating  that  the  sovereignty  is  in 
each  of  the  States. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  to  their  several 
States*;  and  that  treason  consists  in  resistance  to  the  joint 
authority  of  the  States  united,  not,  as  has  been  absurdly 
contended,  in  resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which,  bv  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  has 
only  the  right  of  punishing. 

These  conclusions  have  all  a  most  important  bearing  on 
that  monstrous  and  despotic  bill,  which,  to  the  disg^race 
of  the  Senate  and  the  age,  has  passed  this  body.  1  have 
still  a  right  thus  to  speax,  without  violating  the  rules  of 
order,  as  it  is  not  yet  a  law.  These  conclusions  show  that 
the  States  can  violate  no  law;  that  they  neither  are,  nor 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
law;  that  the  worst  that  can  be  imputed  to  them  is  a 
violation  of  compact,  for  which  they,  and  not  their  citi- 
zens, are  responsible;  and  that  to  undertake  to  punish  a 
State,  by  law,  or  to  hold  the  citizens  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  State,which  they  are  on  their  allegiance  bound 
to  obey,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  for  disobey- 
ing, is  a  cruelty  unheard  of  among  civilized  nations,  and 
destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  founded.  It  is,  in  snort,  a  ruthless  and  complete 
revolution  of  our  entire  system. 

.  I  was  desirous  to  present  these  views  fully,  before  the 
passage  of  this  long-to-be-lamented  bill;  but  as  1  was 
prevented  by  the  majority,  as  1  have  stated,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  remarks,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  first 
resolution,  both  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  vindication  of  its  correctness,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  in  the 
second  resolution;  that  the  General  Government  Is  not 
the  exclusive  and  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it;  but  that  the  States,  as  parties  to  tlie  com- 
pact, have  a  right  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  in- 
fractions of  the  compact,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  before  so  enlightened  a 
body,  to  premise,  that  our  system  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct Governments — the  General  and  State  Governments, 
which,  properly  considered,  form  but  one:  the  former, 
representing  the  joint  authority  of  the  States  in  their 
confederate  capacity;  and  the  latter,  that  of  each  State, 
separately..  1  have  premised  this  fact,  simply  witli  a  view 
of  presenting  distinctly  the  answer  to  the  argument  offer- 
ed by  Uie  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  prove  that  the 
General  Government  has  a  final  and  exclusive  ri^t  to 
judge,  not  only  of  its  delegated  powers,  but  also  of  those 
reserved  to  the  States.  That  gentleman  relies,  for  his 
main  argument,  on  the  assertion,  that  a  Government, 
which  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body,  endowed  with 
both  will  and  power,  and  authoritv  in  proprio  vigore^  io 
execute  jts  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge  of  its 
powers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upon  the 
definition  of  the  Senator,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  his  ideas  of  government  are  not  very  Ame- 
rican. My  object  is  to  deal  with  the  conclusion,  and  not 
the  definition.  Admit,  then,  that  the  Government  has 
the  right  of  judging  of  its  powers,  for  which  he  contends; 
how,  then,  will  he  withhold,  upon  his  own  principle,  the 
right  of  judging  from  the  State  Government,  which  he 
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has  attributed  to  the  General  Govemment?  If  it  belongs 
to  one,  on  bis  principle,  it  belongs  to  both;  and  if  to  both. 
If  they  differ,  the  veto,  so- abhorred  by  the  Senator,  is  the 
necessary  result;  as  neither,  if  the  rig^t  be  possessed  by 
both,  can  control  the  other. 

The  Senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argument;  and,  in 
order  to  sustain  his  main  position,  he  fell  back  on  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  ''this 
constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

This  is  admitted;  no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of 
paramount  authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that 
laws  not  made  in  pursuance,  are  not  only  not  of  para- 
mount authority,  but  are  of  no  authority  whatever,  being 
of  themselves  null  and  void;  which  presents  the  question 
who  are  to  judge  whether  the  laws  be  or  be  not  pursuant 
to  the  constitution;  and  thus  the  difficulty,  instead  of 
being  taken  away,  is  removed  but  one  step  farther  back. 
This  the  Senator  also  felt,  and  has  attempted  to  overcome 
the  difficulty,  by  settine  up,  on  the  part  of  Confess 
and  the  Judiciary,  the  nnal  and  exclusive  right  of  judg- 
ing, both  for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers.  That  I  may  do  full  justice 
to  the  gentleman,  I  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own  words. 
He  states: 

*'  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  composed  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the 
treaties;  but  in  cases  coming  before  Confess,  not  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  so  as  to  be 
subjects  of  judicial  discussion.  Congress  must  interpret 
the  constitution  so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  laws; 
and  in  cases  capable  of  assuming  a  judicial  shape,  tbt 
Supreme  Court  must  be  the  final  interpreter.'' 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phraseology,  I 
would  ask  the  Senator,  upon  what  principle  can  he  con- 
cede this  extensive  power  to  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
departments,  and  withhold  it  entirely  from  the  Executive? 
If  one  has  the  right,  it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  other. 
I  would  also  ask  him,  on  what  principle — if  the  depart- 
ments of  the  General  Government  are  to  possess  the  right 
of  judging  finally  and  conclusively  of  their  respective 
powers— on  what  principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld 
from  the  State  Governments,  which,  as  well  as  the  Gene- 
rid  Government,  properly  considered,  are  butdepartments 
of  the  same  general  system,  and  form,  together,  properly 
speaking,  but  one  Government.  This  was  a  favorite  idea 
of  a  man,  for  whose  wisdom  I  have  a  respect,  increasing 
with  my  experience,  and  whom  1  have  frequentlv  heard 
say,  that  most  of  the  misconceptions  and  errors,  m  rela- 
tion to  our  system,  originated  in  forgetting  that  they  were 
but  parts  of  the  same  system.  I  would  further  tell  the 
Senator,  that  if  this  right  be  withheld  from  the  State  Gov- 
ernments; if  this  restraining  influence,  by  which  the 
General  Government  is  coerced  to  its  proper  sphere,  be 
withdrawn;  then  that  department  of  the  Govemment 
from  which  he  has  withheld  the  right  of  judging  of  its 
own  powers,  (the  Executive,)  will,  so  far  from  beinr  ex- 
cluded, become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with  powers 
to  execute  its  own  construction,  and  without  the  aid  of 
which  the  construction  of  the  other  departments  will  be 
impotent. 

But  i  contend  that  the  States  have  a  far  clearer  right 
to  the  sole  construction  of  their  powers  than  ai\y  of  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  can  have;  this 
power  is  expressly  reserved,  as  I  have  stated  on  another 
occasion,  not  only  against  the  several  departments  of  the 
General  Govemment,  but  against  the  United  States  them- 
selves. I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  I  then 
offered  on  this  point,  and  which  remain  unanswered,  but 
1  must  be  permitted  to  offer  strong  additional  proof  of  the 
views  then  taken;  and  which,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  are 


conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  drawn  from  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  by  Virginia,  and  is  in  the  following 
words:  [Mr.  C.  then  read  as  follows:] 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly 
elected  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
General  Assembly,  and  now  met  in  convention,  having 
fully  and  freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  federal  convention,  and  being  prepared,  as 
well  as  the  most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us  to 
decide  thereon,  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
powers  g^nted  under  the  constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed 
by  them  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
injury  or  oppression;  and  that  every  power  not  granted 
thereby  remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will;  that,  there- 
fore, no  right  of  any  denomination  can  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  the  Congress,  by 
the  Senate,  or  House  of  Representatives,  acting  in  any 
capacity,  by  the  President,  or  any  department  or  officer 
of  the  United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
power  is  given  by  the  constitution  for  those  purposes; 
and  thaf,  among  other  essential  rights,  the  libertv  of  con- 
science and  of  th«  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged, 
restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United 
States.  With  these  impressions;  with  a  solemn  appeal  to 
the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions; and  under  the  conviction  that  whatsoever  imperfec- 
tions may  exist  in  the  constitution  ought  rather  to  be 
examined  in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to  bring 
the  Union  in  danger  by  a  delay;  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing amendments  previous  to  the  ratification;  we,  the  said 
dele^tes,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  ^the  people 
of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  constitution,  recommended  on  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  by  the  federal  convention,  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  hereby  announcing  to  all  those  ' 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  constitution  is  binding 
upon  the  said  people,  according  to  an  authentic  copy 
hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following,"  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  that  sagacious  State  (I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  her  sagacity  is  not  as  sharp-sighted  now  as 
formerly)  ratified  the  constitution,  witn  an  explanation 
as  to  her  reserved  powers;  that  they  were  powers  sub- 
ject to  her  own  will;  and  reserved  against  every  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Government,  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial;  as  if  she  had  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the 
attempts  now  made  to  impair  and  destroy  them;  which 
explanation  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  Uian  as 
containing  a  condition  on  which  she  ratified,  and,  in  fiict, 
making  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending as  well  to  the  other  States  as  to  herself.  I  am  no 
lawyer,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  presumption  in  me  to 
lay  down  the  rule  of  law  which  governs  in  such  cases,  in 
a  controversy  with  so  disting^bbed  an  advocate  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;  but  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  in  such  cases,  which  I  have  no  fear  that  the  gentle- 
man will  contradict,  that  in  case  of  a  contract  between 
several  partners,  if  the  entrance  of  one  on  condition  be 
admitted,  the  condition  enures  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
partners.  But  I  do  not  rest  the  argument  simply  upon 
this  view.  Virginia  proposed  the  tenth  amended  article, 
the  one  in  question;  and  her  ratification  must  be  at  least 
received  as  the  highest  evidence  of  its  true  meaning  and 
interpretation. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  (and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  resisted,)  the  right  of  the  States  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  their  reserved  powers  stands  on  the  roost  solid 
foundation,  and  is  good  against  every  department  of  the 
General  Government;  and  the  Judiciary  is  as  much  ex- 
cluded from  an  interference  witli  the  reserved  powers  as 
the  Legislative  ur  Executive  departments.  To  prove  the 
opposite,  the  Senator  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
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Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  to  prove  that  it  wag  intended 
to  invest  th^court  with  the  power  in  question.  In  reply, 
I  will  meet  Mr.  Madison  with  his  own  opinion,  given  on 
a  most  solemn  occasion,  and  backed  by  the  sagacious 
commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The  opinion  to  which  I  al- 
lude will  be  found  in  the  celebrated  report  of  1799,  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  author.     It  says*. 

"But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution  in  the 
last  resort;  and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  reason  the  de- 
claration by  the  General  Assembly,  supposing  it  to  be 
theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  so  solemn  a  manner? 

««0n  this  objection  it  might  be  observed:  first,  that 
there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  would  never  draw  within  the 
control  of  the  judici^  department;  secondly,  that  if  the 
decision  of  the  Judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  parties  to  the  constitution,  thp  decisions  of 
the  other  departments,  not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  before  the  Judiciary,  must  be  equally  Aitho- 
ritatire  and  final  with  decisions  of  the  department.  But 
the  proper  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extra- 
ordinary cases,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to  the 
essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  resolution  sup- 
poses that  dangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not 
only  be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments, 
but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or 
sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  con- 
stitution; and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  parties  to  the  constitution  to  judge  whether  the  com- 
pact was  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations 
by  one  delegated  authority^  as  well  as  by  another;  by 
the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  by  the  Executive,  or  the  Legis- 
lature." 

The  Senator  also  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  to  the  same  point,  to  which  I  have  already  replied 
so  fully,  on  another  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Clattoit,]  that  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  further  remarks,  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  reply  to  these  or  any 
other  authorities,  when  it  has  been  so  clearly  established, 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  reserved  against  all  and 
every  department  of  the  Government;  that  no  authority 
in  opposition  can  possibly  shake  a  position  so  well  estab- 
lished? Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ment which  I  offered  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion, 
to  show  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  provides 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  and  to  the 
laws  and  treaties  nuide  under  its  authority,  has  no  bearing 
on  the  point  in  controversy;  and  that  even  the  boasted 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  a  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, so  far  from  being  derived  from  this  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  constitution,  results  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  where  two  rules  of  equal  authority 
come  in  conflict,  and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all  courts, 
superior  and  inferior,  State  and  general,  domestic  and 
foreign. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  satisfactorily  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  constitution  to  authorize  the  General 
Government,  through  any  of  its  departments,  to  control 
the  action  of  the  States,  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved 
powers;  and  that,  of  course,  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  the 
Government  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  General  Govern- 
ment, have  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  re- 
spective powers,  without  the  right  on  the  part  of  either 
to  control  the  other.  The  necessary  result  is,  the  veto, 
to  which  he  so  much  objects,  and  to  get  clear  of  which, 
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he  informs  us,  was  the  object  for  which  the  preseht  con- 
stitution was  formed.  I  know  not  whence  he  has  derived 
his  information,  but  my  impression  is  very  different,  as  to 
the  immediate  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
instrument.     I  have  always  understood  that  the  principal 
object  was,  to  g^ve  to  Cong^ress  the  .power  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  lay  impost  duties,  and  to  raise  a  revenue 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  to  subject  the  action  of  the  citizens, 
individually,  to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  as  a  substitute 
for  force.     If  the  object  had  been  to  get  clear  of  the 
veto  of  the  States,  as  the  Senator  states,  the  conventioa 
certainly  performed  their  work  in  a  most  bungling  manner. 
There  was  unquestionably  a  large  party  in   that  body^ 
headed  by  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  influence, 
who  commenced  early,  and  worked  earnestly  to  the  last, 
to  deprive  tlie  States — not  directly,  for  that  would  have 
been  too  bold  an  attempt,  but  indirectly — of  the  veto. 
The  good  sense  of  the  convention,  however,  put  down 
every  effort,  however  disguised  and  perseveringly  made. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give,  from  the  journals,  the 
history  of  these  various  and  unsuccessful  attempts,  though 
it  would  afford  a  very  instructive  lesson.     It  is  suflicient 
to  say,  that  it  was  attempted  by  proposing  to  give  ta 
Congress  power  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  States  which 
they  might  deem  inconsistent  with  the  constitution;  to 
g^ve  to  the  President  the  power  of  appointing  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  with  a  view  of  vetoing  State  laws 
through  his  authority;  and,  finally,  to  give  to  the  Judi- 
ciary the  power  to  decide  controversies  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government.  All  of  which  failed, 
fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  country;  utterly  and 
enti|:ely  failed;  and,  in  their  failure, we  have  the  strong^est 
evidence  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  convention 
to  deprive  the  States  of  the  veto  power.     Had  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  this  power  been  directly  made, 
and  failed,  every  one  would  have  seen  and  felt  that  it 
would  furnish  Conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  its  exist- 
ence.   Now,  1  would  ask,  what  possible  difference  can  it 
make,  in  what  form  this  attempt  was  made — whether  by 
attempting  to  confer  on  the  General  Government  a  power 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  or  by  attempting  directly  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  exercising  it?    We  have  thus  direct  and 
strong  proof,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  the 
States,  unless  deprived  of  it,  possess  the  veto  power;  or, 
what  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  the  right  of 
nullification.     I  know  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  State  rights,  in  regard  to  this 
power,  which  1  regret;  as  T  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
power  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  minor  interests 
of  the  community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the 
country.     It  was  the  very  shield  of  State  rights;  and  the 
only  power  by  which  that  system  of  injustice,  against 
which  we  have  contended  for  more  than  thirteen  years, 
could  be  arrested;  by  which  a  system  of  hostile  legisla- 
tion, of  plundering  by  law,  which  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  conflict  by  arms,  can  be  prevented. 

But  I  rest  the  right  of  a  State  to  judg^e  of  the  extent 
of  its  reserved  powers,  in  the  last  resort,  on  higher 
grounds;  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact,  to  which  the 
States  are  parties,  in  their  sovereigpi  capacity;  and  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  between  parties  havinr 
no  common  umpire,  each  has  a  right  to-judge  for  itself. 
To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  himself  assented,  if  the  constitution  itself  be 
a  compact;  and  that  it  is,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  Having  established  that  point, 
I  now  claim,  as  I  stated  I  would  do  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  the  admissions  of  the  Senator,  and,  among 
them,  the  right  of  secession  and  nullification,  which  h« 
conceded  would  necessarily  follow,  if  the  constitution  be 
indeed  a  compact. 
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I  have  now  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  they  directly  apply  to  the 
resolutions,  and  will,  in  conclusion,  notice  some  of  his 
general  and  detached  remarks.     To  prove  that  ours  is  a 
consolidated  Government,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate 
connexion  between  the  Government  and  the  citizen,  he 
relies  on  the  fact,  that  the  laws  act  directly  on  individuals. 
That  such  is  the  case,  I  will  not  deny;  but  1  am  very  far 
from  conceding  the  point,  that  it  affords  the  decisive 
proof,  or  even  any  proof  at  all,  of  the  position  which  the 
Senator  wishes  to  maintain.    I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly 
within  the  competency  of  two  or  more  States  to  subject 
their  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  action  of  each 
other,  without  surrendering  or  impairing  their  sovereign- 
ty.    I  recollect,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  a  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, to  permit  a  mutual  right  of  search  and  seizure;^ 
on  the  part  of  each  Government^  of  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  on  board  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  establish  a  joint  tribunal  for  their  trial  and  punishment. 
The  proposition  was  declined,  not  because  it  would  im- 
pair the  sovereignty  of  either,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  expediency,  and  because  it  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  es- 
tablish the  judicial  power,  which  must  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  propo- 
sitions of  the  same  kind  were  made  and  acceded  to  by 
some  of  the  continental  Powers. 

Witli  the  same  view,  the  Senator  cited  the  suability  of 
the  States,  as  evidence  of  their  want  of  sovereignty;  at 
which  I  must  express  my  surprise,  coming  from  tJie  quar- 
ter it  does.  No  one  knows  better  than  tlie  Senator  that 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  competency  of  a  sovereign  State 
to  permit  itself  to  be  sued.  We  have  on  the  statute  book 
a  standing  law,  under  which  the  United  States  may  be 
sued  in  certain  land  cases.  If  the  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution on  this  point  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  by  the 
extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  right  of  suing  a  State 
is  permitted,  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  the  Sena- 
tor contends. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  which  I  contend,  it  is  said  they  are  novel.  1  bold 
this  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  novelty  is  not  on  my  side, 
but  on  that  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
doctrine  of  consolidation,  which  he  maintains,  is  of  recent 
growth.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  Ames,  or 
any  of  the  distinguished  federalists  of  that  period,  all  of 
whom  strenuously  maintained  the  federative  character  of 
the  constitution,  though  they  were  accused  of  supporting 
a  system  of  policy  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  con- 
solidation. The  first  disclosure  of  that  doctrine  was  in 
the  case  of  McCulIoch,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
the  doctrine,  though  wrapt  up  in  language  somewhat  in- 
distinct and  ambiguous.  The  next  and  more  open  avowal 
was  by  the  Senator  of  Massachusetts  himself,  about  three 
years  ag^,  in  the  debate  on  Foot's  resolution.  The  first 
official  annunciation  of  the  doctrine  was  in  the  recent 
proclamation  of  the  President,  of  which  the  bill  that  has 
recently  passed  this  body  is  the  bitter  fruit. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others,  against  this  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as 
maintained  in  this  debate,  that  if  they  should  prevail,  the 
peace  of  the  country  would  be  destroyed.  But  what  if 
they  should  not  prevail?  Would  there  be  peace?  Yes, 
the  peace  of  despotism;  that  peace  which  is  enforced  by 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword;  the  peace  of  death,  where 
all  the  vital  functions  of  liberty  have  ceased.  It  is  this 
peace  which  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  may  dis- 
turb by  that  conflict,  which,  in  every  free  State,  if  pro- 
perly organized,  necessarily  exists  between  liberty  and 
power;  but  which,  if  restrained  within  proper  limits,  is  a 
salutary  exercise  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
In  the  case  of  Carolina,  which  has  caused  all  this  discus- 


sion, who  does  not  see,  if  the  effusion  of  blood  be  pre- 
vented, that  the  excitement,  the  agitation,  antlthe  inquiry 
which  it  has  caused,  will  be  followed  by  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequences?  l*he  country  had  sunk  into  avarice, 
intrigue,  and  electioneering,  from  which  nothing  but 
some  such  event  could  rouse  it,  or  restore  those  honest 
and  patriotic  feelings,  which  had  almost  disappeared 
under  their  baneful  influence.  What  Government  has 
ever  attained  power  and  distinction  without  such  con- 
flicts? Look  at  the  degraded  state  of  all  those  nations, 
where  they  have  been  put  down  by  the  iron  arm  of  the 
Government. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous  conflict, 
under  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  State  sovereignty; 
the  very  fact  that  the  States  may  interpose,  will  produce 
moderation  and  justice.  The  General  Government  will 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they 
may  suppose  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  not  sustain 
them;  while,  on  the  other  handfihe  States  will  not  inter- 
pose but  on  conviction  that  they  will  be  supported  by 
one-fourth  of  their  co-States.  Moderation  and  justice 
will  produce  confidence,  attachment,  and  patriotism;  and 
these,  in  turn,  will  offer  most  powerful  barriers  against 
the  excess  of  conflicts  between  the  States  and  the  bead 
of  the  confederacy. 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  doctrine  prevail,  the 
present  system  would  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
old  confederation.  I  regard  the-  assertion  only  as  .evi- 
dence of  that  extravagance  of  declamation,  in  which,  from 
excitement  of  feeling,  we  so  oflen  indulge.  Admit  the 
power,'  and  still  the  present  system  would  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  weakness  of  the  old  confederation  as  it 
would  be  from  the  lawless  and  despotic  violence  of  con- 
solidation. So  far  from  being  the  same,  tlie  difference 
between  the  confederation  and  the  present  constitution 
would  still  be  most  strongly  marked.  If  there  were  no 
other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  former  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  States  to  execute  its  acts,  and  the 
latter  the  act  of  a  State  to  arrest  its  acts,  would  make  a 
distinction  as  broad  as  the  ocean;  in  the  former,  the  tis 
inertia  of  our  nature  was  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  system.  Not  to  act,  was  to  defeat.  In  the  latter,  the 
same  principle  is  on  the  opposite  side;  action  is  required 
to  defeat.  He  who  understands  human  nature, will  see, 
in  this  difference,  the  difference  between  a  feeble  and  ill- 
contrived  confederation,  and  the  restrained  energy  of  a 
federal  system. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trine will  be  the  source  of  weakness.  If  we  look  to 
mere  organization  and  physical  power  as  the  only  source 
of  strength,  without  twng  into  the  estimate  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  causes,  such  would  appear  to  be  tlie  fact; 
but  if  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  latter,  you  will  find 
that  those  Governments  have  the  greatest  strength  in 
which  power  has  been  most  efflciently  checked.  The 
Government  of  Rome  furnishes  a  memorable  example. 
There  two  independent  and  distijict  powers  existed — the 
people  acting  by  tribes,  in  which  the  plebeians  prevailed; 
and  by  centuries,  in  which  the  patricians  ruled.  The 
tribunes  were  the'appropriate  representatives  .of  the  one 
power,  and  the  Senate  of  the  other;  each  possessed  of 
the  authority  of  checking  and  overruling  one  another, 
not  as  departments  of  the  Government,  as  supposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  as  independent  pow- 
ers; as  much  so  as  the  State  and  General  Governments. 
A  shallow  observer  would  perceive  in  such  an  organisa- 
tion nothing  but  the  perpetual  source  of  anarchy,  dis- 
cord, and  weakness;  and  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  Government  that  ever  existed, 
and  reason  teaches  that  this  power  was  derived  from  the 
very  circumstance  which  hasty  reflection  would  consider 
the  cause  of  weakness.  I  wili  venture  an  assertion  which 
m^  be  considered  extravagant,  but  in  which  history  vf\\\ 
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fully  bear  roe  out,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
people  in  which  a  ptnver  of  arresting  the  improper  acts 
of  the  Government,  or  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
power  of  Government,  was  too  strong,  except  Poland, 
where  every  freeman  possessed  a  veto?  but  even  there, 
although  it  existed  in  so  extravagant  a  form,  it  was  the 
source  of  the  high  est  and  most  lofty  attachment  to  liberty, 
and  the  most  heroic  courage;  qualities  that  more  than 
once  saved  Europe  from  the  domination  of  the  crescent 
and  scymetar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fate  of 
Poland  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  excess  of 
this  negative  power  of  itself,  as  to  the  facility  which  it 
afforded  to  foreign  influence  in  controlling  its  political 
improvements. 

1  am  not  surprised  that,  with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Gk>v- 
ernment  which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  form- 
ed— a  Government  of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked, 
and  unrestrained,  operating  through  a  representative 
body — ^that  he  should  be  so  much  shocked  with  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  the  absurdity  of  State  veto.  But  let 
roe  tell  him,  that  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  Government, 
beautiful  as  he  conceives  it  to  lie,  though  oflen  tried,  has 
invariably  failed,  and  has  always  run,  whenever  tried, 
throug^i  the  same  uniform  process  of  faction,  corruption, 
anarchy,  and  despotism.  He  considers  the  representa- 
tive principle  as  the  great  modern  improvement  in  legis- 
lation, and  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  liberty.  I  cannot 
regard  it  in  the  light  in  which  he  does.  Instead  of  mo- 
dern, it  is  of  remote  origin,  and  has  existed,  in  greater  or 
less  perfection,  in  every  free  State,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  as  of  itself  sufficient  to 
secure  liberty,  though  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable means — the  means  of  securing  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  rulers.  To  secure 
liberty,  another  means  is  still  necessary — the  means  of 
securing  the  different  portions  of  society  against  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  each  other,  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  veto,  interposition,  or  nullification,  or  by 
whatever  name  the  restraining  or  negative  power  of  Gov- 
ernment may  be  called. 

Tlie  Senator  appears  to  be  enamored  with  his  con- 
ception of  a  consolidated  Government,  and  avows  himself 
to  be  prepared,  seeking  no  lead,  to  rush  in  its  defence 
to  the  front  rank,  where  the  blows  fall  heaviest  and 
thickest,  t  admire  his  gallantry  and  courage;  but  I  will 
tell  him  that  he  will  find  in  the  opposite  ranks,  under  the 
flag  of  liberty,  spirits  as  gallant  as  his  own;  and  that  ex- 
perience will  teach  him,  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  carry 
on  the  war  of  legislative  exaction  by  bills  and  enactments, 
than  to  extort  by  sword  and  bayonet  from  the  brave  and 
the  free. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  this  body  is  intended  to  de- 
cide this  great  controversy  between  that  view  of  out 
Government  entertained    by  the  Senator  and  those  who 
act  with  him,  and  that  supported  on  our  side.     It  has 
merged  the  tariff,  and  all  other  questions  connected  with 
it,  in  the  higher  and  direct  issue,  which  it  presents  be- 
tween the  f^eral  system  of  Government  and  consolida- 
tion.   1  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse  and  more  dangerous 
to  liberty  than  the  tariff.     It  has  been  most  wantonly 
passed,  when  its  avowed  object  no  longer  justified  it.     I 
consider  it  as  chains  forged  and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of  the 
States,  and  hung  up  to  be  used  when  occasion  may  re- 
quire.    We  are.  told,  in  order  to  justify  the  passage  of 
this  fatal  measure,  that  it  was  necessary  to  present  the 
olive  branch  with  one  hand,   and  the  sword  with  the 
other.     We  scorn  the  alternative.    You  have  no  right  to 
present  the  sword;  the  constitution  never  put  the  instru- 
ment in  your  hands  to  be  employed  against  a  State;  and  as 
to  the  olive  branch,  whether  we  receive  it  or  not,  will  not 
depend  on  your  menace,  but  on  our  own  estimate  of  what 
is  due  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficult  subject  on  which  we  have  taken  issue. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  struggled  haird  to 
sustain  his  cause;  but  the  load  was  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear.     I  am  not  surprised  at  the  ardor  and  zeal  with 
which  he  has  entered  into  the  controversy.     It  is  a  g^eat 
struggle  between  power  and  liberty — power  on  the  side 
of  the  North,  and  liberty  on  the  side  of  the  South.     But 
while  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  part  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  taken,  I  must  express  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  principles  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  nearest  me,  [Mr.  ForstTh.]     I  had  supposed  it 
was  impossible,  that  one  of  his  experience  and  sagacity 
should  not  perceive  the  new  and  dangerous  direction 
which  this  controversy  is  about  to  take.     For  the  first 
time,  we  have  heard  an  ominous  reference  to  a  provision 
in  the  constitution,  which  I  have  never  known  to  be  be- 
fore alluded  to  in  discussion,  or  in  connexion  with  any  of 
our  measures.     I  refer  to  that  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion, in  which  the  General  Government  guaranties  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  the  States— a  power 
which,  hereafter,  if  not  rigidly  restricted  to  the  objects 
intended  by  the  constitution,  is  destined  to  be  a  pretext 
to  interfere  with  our  political  affairs,  and  the  domestic 
institutions,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  power  which  has  ever  been  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government.     I  had  supposed  that 
every  Southern  Senator,  at  least,  would  have  been  awake 
to  the  danger  which  menaces  us  from  this  new  c^uarter; 
and  that  no  sentiment  would  be  uttered,  on  their  part, 
calculated  to  countenance  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous 
power.  With  these  impressions,  I  heard  the  Senator  with 
amazement   alluding  to  Carolina^  as  furnishing  a  case 
which    called  for   the  enforcement  of  this  g^ran^. 
Does  he  not  see  the  hazard  of  the  indefinite  extension  of 
this  dangerous  power  ^    There  exists  in  every  Southern 
State  a  domestic  institution,  which  would  require  a  far 
less  bold  construction  to  consider  the  Government  of 
every  State  in  that  quarter  not  to  be  republican;  and*  of 
course,  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  a 
suppression  of  the  institution  to  which  I  allude,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  guaranty.     I  believe  there  is  now  no  hostile 
feelings  combined  with  political  considerations,  in  any 
section,  connected  with  this  delicate  subject.     But  it  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  dangler 
which  must  one  day  come,  if  not  vigilantly  watched. 
With  the  rapid  strides  with  which  this  Government  is 
advancing  to  power,  a  time  will  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  petitions  will  be  received,  from  the 
quartei*  to  which  I  allude,  for  protection;    when  -  the 
faith  of  the  guaranty  will  be  at  least  as  applicable  to 
that  case  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  now  thinks  it 
is  to  Carolina.      Unless  this  doctrine  be    opposed  by 
united  and  firm  resistance,  its  ultimate  effect  will  ba  to 
drive  the  white  population  from  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  C.  had  concluded, 

Mr.  WEBSTER  rose  in  reply.  He  said  that,  having 
already  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  on 
the  general  subject,  he  should  not  do  more  than  to  make 
a  very  few  observations,  in  reply  to  what  the  honorable 
member  from  Carolina  had  now  advanced.  The  gentle- 
man, said  Mr.  W.,  does  me  injustice,  in  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  any  remarks  of  mine  could  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  favor,  in  any  quarter, 
by  an  appearance  of  hostility  to  him. 

[Mr.  CALHOUN  rose,  and  said,  he  had  only  suggest- 
ed it  as  a  matter  of  possibility.] 

I  hope  it  is  not  even  possible,  continued  Mr.  W.,  that 
my  supporter  opposition  of  important  measures  should 
be  influenced  by  considerations  of  that  kind.  Between 
the  honorable  member  and  myself,  personal  relations 
have  always  been  friendly.  We  came  into  Congress,  now 
near  twenty  years  ago,  both  ardent  young  men;  and  how- 
ever widely  we  may  have  differed  at  any  time  on  political 
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subjects,  our  private  intercourse  has  been  one  of  amity 
and  kindness/ 

.  [Mr.  CALHOUN  rose  and  said,  these  rennarks  were 
just  such  as  hehinnself  had  intended  to  make.] 

The  honorable  member  considers  my  remarks  on  his 
use  of  the  phrase  "constitutional  compact"  as  not  well 
founded,  and  says  he  has  my  own  authority  against  myself. 
He  quotes  from  my  speech  in  1830.  But  1  did  not,  on 
that  or  any  occasion,  call  the  constitution  a  constitutional 
compact.  In  the  pas.sage  to  which  he  refers,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  one  part  of  the  agreement,  on  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  founded,  viz:  the  agreement  that  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  should  possess  more  than  an  equal  proportion 
of  Representatives.  That,  I  observed,  was  matter  of  com- 
pact, sanctioned  by  the  constitution;  it  was  an  agreement, 
whidiy  being  adopted  in  the  constitution,  may  be  well 
enough  called  a  constitutional  compact;  but  that  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  nothing  but  a  constitutional  compact  between 
sovereign  States.  The  gentleman  must  certainly  remem- 
ber that  my  main  object,  on  that  occasion,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition,  stated  in  the  same  speech,  that  the 
constitution  was  not  a  compact  beivoeen  States,  but  a  con- 
stitution, established  by  the  people,  with  a  Government 
founded  on  popular  election,  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  people  tliemselves. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attempts  also  to  find  an  au- 
thority for  his  use  of  the  word  accede.  He  says  the  same 
word  was  used  by  General  Washington,  in  speaking  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  North  Carolina.  It 
was  80;  and  it  is  used  by  the  biographer  of  Washington, 
also,  in  reference  to  the  same  occurrence;  and  although 
bothf  probably,  adopted  the  phrase  from  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  yet  the  language  in  that  case  was  not, 
perhaps,  improper.  By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  nine  States,  the  old  confederacy  was  eifectually  dis- 
solved. North  Carolina  not  having  adopted  it  until  after 
the  Government  went  into  operation,  was  out  of  the  union. 
She  had,  at  that  moment,  no  distinct  connexion  with  other 
States.  '  The  old  Union  was  broken  up,  and  she  had  not 
come  into  the  new.  There  was  propriety,  therefore,  per- 
haps, in  c^Iing  her  adoption  of  the  constitution  an  acces- 
sion. Yet,  when  she  afterwards  adopted  the  constitution, 
she  used  the  same  terms  of  ratification  as  the  other  States. 
jSeeede  is  unknown  to  all  those  ratifications,  and  to  the 
constitution  itself.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  insists 
that  he  can  change  the  phraseology  of  his  resolutions,  so 
as  to  avoid  my  objections,  and  yet  maintain  their  substan- 
tial sense  and  import. 

He  says  his  first  resolution  may  stand  thus: 

"lUihed,  That  the  people  of  tlie  several  States  com- 
ponng  these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a 
compact^  under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  people  of  each  State  ratified  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its 
own  particular  ratification ;  and  that  the  union,  of  which 
the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  hetvoeen  the  States 
ratifVin|[  the  same." 

This  IS  a  change,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  mere  verbal 
change.  It  rejects  certain  words,  but  adopts  their  exact 
synonymes.  In  his  resolution,  he  calls  the  constitution  a 
«  constitutional  compact;"  in  the  amended  form  which 
he  now  suggests,  he  calls  it  a  « compact,  under  the  title 
of  a  constitution . " 

These  are  just  the  same  thing.  Both  call  it  a  com- 
pact, and^a  compact  between  sovereign  communities;  and 
m  both  the  attempt  is  to  make  the  constitution  not  one 
substantive  thing,  but  merely  the  qualification  of  some- 
thing else.  Now,  sir,  the  constitution  does  not  call  itself  a 
compact  of  any  kind;  the  people  did  not  call  it  such,  when 
they  ratified  it.  No  State  said,  «We,  as  a  sovereign 
community,  accede  to  a  constitutional  compact;"  or, 
•*  We,  as  a  sovereign  community,  ratify  a  compact  under 


the  title  of  a  constitution."   Nq  State  said  one  word  about 
compact — no  State  said  one  word  about  acting  as  a  tovt- 
reign  community.     On  the  contrary,  in  each  and  in  eveiy 
State  the  language  is,  that  the  conventions,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  ratify  this  constitution, 
or  frame  of  government.     Neither  the  resolution,  there- 
fore, of  the  honorable  member,  nor  this  amended  form  of 
it,  follows  the  official  and  authentic  langijage  applied  to 
the  transaction  to  which  it  refers.     I  >gain  say,  if  he  will 
follow  that  language,  if  he  will  state  accurately  what  wa^ 
done,  and  then  state  his  proposed  inference,  that  inference 
will  be  out  of  all  sight  from  his  premises.     Let  him  say 
nothing  of  compact,  because  the  people  said  nothing  of 
it;  let  him  not  assert  that  the  people  of  the  Slates  acted  us 
sovereign  communities,  because  they  have  not  said  so.    Let 
him  describe  what  the  people  did,  in  their  own  language. 
It  will  then  stand,  tliat  the  people  ratified  this  constitution, 
or  frame  of  government,    ^^ow,  sir,  tne  mere  substitution 
of  this  just  and  true  phraseology  strikes  away  the  whole 
foundation   of  the  gentleman's  argument.      He   cannot 
stand  a  moment,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  compact  ht' 
tween  sovereign  communities.     Compact,   therefore,  and 
such  a  compact,  must  keep  its  place  in  his  first  resolution, 
or  else  his  chain  of  reasoning  breaks  in  the  first  link.     He 
-.8,  therefore,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  assuming  what 
cannot  be  proved,  and  of  giving  a  history  of  the  formation 
of  this  constitution  essentially  different  from  its  true  his- 
tory.    He  is  compelled  to  reject  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution itself,  and  to  reject  also  the  language  used  by  the 
people  of  every  one  of  the  States,  when  they  adopted  it; 
and  to  lay   the  cornerstone  of  his  whole  argument  on 
mere  assumption. 

I'he  honorable  gentleman  does  not  understand  how  tlic 
constitution  can  have  a  compact,  or  consent,  for  its  basis, 
and  yet  not  be  a  compact  between  sovereign  States.  It 
appears  to  me,  the  distinetion  is  broad  and  plain  enough. 
I'he  people  may  agree  to  form  a  Government;  this  is  as- 
sent, consent,  or  compact;  this  is  the  social  compact  of  the 
European  writers.  When  the  Government  is  formed,  it 
rests  on  this  assent  of  the  governed;  that  is,  it  rests  on  ti'.e 
assent  of  the  people.  The  whole  error  of  the  gentle- 
man's argument  arises  from  the  notion,  that  the  people, 
of  their  own  authority,  can  make  but  t)ne  Government;  or 
that  the  people  of  all  the  States  have  not  united,  and  can- 
not unite,  in  establishing  a  constitution,  connecting  them 
together,  directly,  as  individuals,  united  under  one  Gov- 
ernment. He  seems  unwilling  to  admit,  that  while  the 
people  of  a  single  State  may  unite  together,  and  form  a 
Government  for  some  purposes,  the  people  of  all  the 
States  may  also  unite  together,  and  form  another  Govern- 
ment, for  other  purposes.  But  what  he  will  not  thus  ad- 
"mit,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple  truth,  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  regard  to  our  political  institutions. 

The  honorable  gentleman  thinks,  sir,  that  I  overlooked 
a  very  important  part  of  the  constitution,  favoi-able  to  his 
side  of  the  question.  He  says  it  is  declared,  in  the  seventh 
article,  that  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  Statts 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  constitutioi: 
between  the  States  ratifying  the  same.  If  1  have  overlook- 
ed this  provision,  sir,  it  is  because  it  appears  to  me  not  to 
have  that  bearing  on  the  question  which  the  honorable 
member  supposes.  The  honorable  member  has  faid,  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  the  word  "  States,"  as  used 
in  the  constitution,  sometimes  means  the  States,  in  thor 
corporate  capacities,  or  Governments;  sometimes  itmcaii> 
their  territory,  merely;  and  sometimes  it  means  thepecfk 
of  the  States,  This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  perfectly  clc  ar, 
that  in  the  clause  quoted,  the  word  means  the  people  ofiht 
States.  The  same  clause  speaks  of  the  conventions  of  tht 
States i  that  evidently  means  conventions  of  the  people  cf 
tl)e  States;  else  the  whole  provision  would  be  absurd 
All  that  this  part  of  the  constitution  intended  was  simplv 
to  declare,  that  so  soon  as  the  people  of  nine  States  should 
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adopt  and  ratiry  it,  it  should,  as  to  these  States,  go  into 
operation. 

The  gentleman  has  concluded,  sir,  by  declaring,  again, 
that  the  contest  is  between  power  on  one  side,  and  liberty 
on  the  other — and  that  he  is  for  liberty.  AH  this  is  easily 
said.  But  what  is  that  liberty  whose  cause  he  espouses^ 
It  is  liberty,  given  to  a  part,  to  govern  the  whole.  It  is 
liberty,  claimed  by  a  small  minority,  to  govern  and  control 
the  great  majority.  And  what  is  the  power  which  he  re- 
sists? It  is  the  general  power  of  the  popular  will;  it  is  the 
power  of  all  the  people,  exercised  by  majorities.  In  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  form  in  which  all  free 
Governments  exercise  power. 

Mr.  President,  turn  this  question  over,  and  present  it  as 
we  will— argue  upon  it  as  we  may — exhaust  upon  it  all  the 
fountains  of  metaphysics — stretch  over  it  all  the  meshes  of 
logical  or  political  subtlety — it  still  comes  to  this:  Shall  we 
have  a  General  Government?  shall  we  continue  the  union 
of  the  Slates  under  a  Government  instead  of  a  league? 
This  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter;  because,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  Government,  that  Government  must  act  like 
other  Governments,  by  majorities;  it  must  have  this  power, 
like  other  Governments,  of  enforcing  its  own  laws,  and  its 
own  decisions;  clothed  with  authority  by  the  people,  and 
always  responsible  to  the  people;  it  must  be  able  to  hold 
on  its  course,  unchecked  by  external  interposition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman's  view  of  the  matter,  the  consti- 
tution IS  a  league;  according  to  mine,  it  is  a  regular  popu- 
lar Government.  This  vital  and  all-important  question 
the  people  will  decide,  and,  in  deciding  it,  they  will  deter- 
mine whether  by  ratifying  the  present  coirsTiTUTioir  axd 
FRAME  or  oovBaiiMSNT  they  meant  to  do  nothing  more 
tluin  to  amend  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation. 
JrMr.  SPRAGUE  said,  that  the  transcendent  importance 
/of  the  topics  of  this  debate  had  not  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  consequences, 
said  Mr.  S.,  already  resulting,  and  those  still  more  disas- 
trous, which  are  threatened  from  the  doctrines  which  he 
maintains,  demonstrate  that  they  should  be  reg^arded  with 
intense  interest.  The  President  has  declared  that  the 
laws  must  be  enforced,  and  has  called  upon  the  National 
Legislature  for  the  powers  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  his  high  constitutional  duties  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
solemnly  declared  that  the  revenue  laWs  shall  not  be  exe- 
cuted within  their  limits.  They  have  raised  their  banner, 
and  inscribed  upon  it  in  capitals — <*No  more  taxes  shall 
be  paid  here."  They  have  denounced  our  legislation  as 
oppressive,  and  proclaimed  that  **  they  will  throw  it  off  at 
every  hazard;"  and  they  have  announced,  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative manner,  by  a  fundamental  ordinance,  that  our 
laws  are  null  and  void,  and  tliat  the  passa^  by  Confess 
of  any  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  against  the  citizens 
of  that  State  dissolves  her  connexion  with  her  sitter 
States.  The  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate  may  be 
considered  as  of  that  character;  and  if  so  regarded,  and 
the  ordinance  shall  be  executed.  South  Carolina  will  deem 
herself  out  of  the  Union,  and  hold  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  she  does  the  rest  of  the  world,  '*  enemies  in 
war,  in  peace  friends."  We  have,  indeed,  the  hope  that 
the  operation  of  their  ordinance,  of  their  extraordinary  re- 
plevin act,  and  their  new  military  law,  made  to  concen- 
trate tlie  whole  martial  energies  of  the  State,  may  be  ar- 
rested and  postponed  by  the  efibrts  of  leading  individuals. 
But  a  whole  people  have  become  deeply  excited — not 
from  their  own  feeling  of  oppression,  but  by  the  persua- 
sions of  others  that  they  were  the  devoted  victims  of  in- 
justice. The  address  of  the  convention  itself  acknow- 
ledges that  '*the  difficulty  has  been  great  to  bring  the 
people  to  the  resisting  point."  The  manner  in  which 
that  was  accomplished  has  been  described  by  tlie 
Senatorfrom  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calbouit.]  Tracts,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  speeches,  and  addresses,  were  scatter- 


ed, disseminated,  and  reiterated  over  the  whole  surface, 
to  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  State,  till  the  people  **  re- 
ceived the  doctrine."  They  have  been  aroused,  excited, 
exasperated,  wrought  almost  to  desperation,  and  have 
hurled  defiance  at  their  supposed  oppressors.  The  ne- 
cromancers who  have  conjured  up  this  evil  spirit  may  not 
be  able  to  bid  it  down.  Those  who  have  raised  the  storm 
may  not  have  the  power  to  allay  it.  The  hand  which  has 
kindled  the  conflagration  may  in  vain  attempt  its  extin- 
guishment. When  the  fountains  of  the  deep  are  broken 
up,  and  ocean  waves  are  heaving,  who  shall  say  that  thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther?  They  have  raised  the 
wind,  and  may  have  to  reap  the  whirlwind;  they  have 
** scattered  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death;"  they  may  not 
now  say  ''am  I  not  in  sport?" 

We  hope  for  the  best.  But  no  prescience  can  foresee 
the  ultimate  effects  of  our  measures,  and  in  their  adoption 
we  occupy  a  position  of  oppressive  responsibility.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  well,  to  deliberate  profoundly  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  action.  For,  if  we  are 
wrong  in  this  question  of  constitutional  power — if  we  have 
no  legptinnate  authority  or  moral  right  to  pass  the  bill,  then 
it  may  well  deserve  the  denunciations  which  the  fervid 
eloauence  and  burning  zeal  of  its  opponents  have  poured 
forth.  But,  if  they  are  wrong,  if  it  be  a  rightful  authori- 
ty which  they  renst,  and  if  their  decrees  shall  be  carried 
out  in  action,  they  roust  be  content  to  have  their  conduct 
branded  by  its  true  appellations — lawless  violence,  rebel- 
lion, treason. 

What,  then,  is  the  question  at  issue  ?  What  are  the  doc-? 
trines  arrayed  in  opposiiion  to  that  bill?  It  is  insisted  that 
no  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United  States;  that  the  highest 
and  paramount  obligation  of  every  citizen  is  to  his  own 
State;  that  when  she  speaks,  every  man  within  her  limits 
is  bound  to  obedience,  even  if  the  command  be  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  General  Government;  -that  this 
obli^tion  is  absolute,  unqualified,  and  unconditional, 
leaving  no  right  of  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mand, and  no  question  to  be  made  whether  the  laws  of 
the  General  Goveniment  are  constitutional  or  not.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calbouk]  declared, 
that,  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  tariff  laws  were  all  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and  that  the  national  Judiciary  had 
the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  and  ultimate  right  of^  deci* 
sion,  still  that  the  bill  could  not  be  justified,  because  it 
authorized  force  against  individuals,  who  were  constrain- 
ed by  higher  and  superior  obligations  to  bow  in  blind  and 
absolute  submission  to  the  paramount  power — the*  State 
sovereignty.  He  stigmatizes  it  as  worse  than  a  barbarian 
outrage ;  that  it  is  not,  as  some  have  declared,  war  upon 
a  State;  but  a  savage  attack  upon  the  citizens,  passing  by 
and  disregarding  the  community,  the  sovereign,  who 
rightfully  controls  their  action. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mavoux]  in- 
sisted that  he  is  bouhd  to  obey  the  sovereign  voice  of  his 
State,  whether  she  be  «*  right  or  wrong."  And  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhovit]  enforced 
the  same  sentiments.  They  both  contend  that  the  State 
throws  its  shield  of  legislation  over  its  citizens;  no  exter- 
nal power,  not  even  the  United  States,  can  have  any  right 
to  penetrate  that  xgis,  to  touch  any  individual  within  its 
territory;  that  when  a  State  law  shall  annul,  conflict,  or 
be  inconsistent  with  the  laws,  treaties,  or  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  latter  are  to  be  disregarded,  and 
the  former  unconditionally  obeyed. 

Now,  sir,  the  constitution  of-the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressly  declared  that  in  such  cases  the  State  laws  shall 
yield,  it  was  foreseen  by  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  that  such  conflict  and  incompatibility 
would  necessarily  arise.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
they  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  pride  and  tenacity  of 
State  independence.  The  inherent  and  fatal  vice  of  the 
old  confederation  was,  that  the  Continental  Congress  had 
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no  power  over  individuals,  but  only  addressed  itself  to 
,  States  in  their  a^rente  character  as  independent  com- 
munities; and  when  the  new  constitution  adopted  the  ap- 
I)roprl4te  remedy,  by  creating'  a  Government  to  make 
aws,  a  Judiciary  to  expound  them,  and  an  Executive  to 
enforce  them  directly  upon  every  person  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  it  was  at  once  foreseen 
that  as  the  several  States  had  also  the  power  of  legislation 
over  the  same  persons,  within  their  respective  limits,  the 
laws  of  these  two  Governments  would  be  very  Itkely 
sometimes  to  come  in  conflict.  They,  therefore,  wisely 
made  provbion  fur  such  an  event,  and  guve  the  suprema- 
cy to  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  sixth  article  declares 
that  *' this  constitution,*'  and  all  *<]aws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,"  and  << treaties" — shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  •  •  •  <«  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
And  yet  gentleman  now  assert,  and  vehemently  and  stre- 
nuously insist,  that  the  laws  of  the  State  are  to  be  the  su- 
preme laws,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding!  How  is 
such  a  conclusion  attained?  By  what  process  do  they  es- 
cape from  the  express  language  and  palpable  meaning  of 
the  organic  law }  I  have  curiously  and  anxiously  read  and 
listened  to  their  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  and  find 
that  they  undertake  to  control  and  subdue  the  constitution 
b)r  certain  abstract  notions  of  original  unchangeable  sove- 
reignty. When  scrutinized  and  analyzed,  it  will  ^e  found 
that  tlie  fundamental  position  which  they  assume  is  that  the 
people  could  not,  had  not  the  power,  to  make  such  a  con- 
stitution as  this  purports  on  its  face  to  be,  and  that  its  plain 
meaning  is  to  be  restrained  and  overruled  by  an  assumed 
political  dogma.  Their  course  of  argument  js  this:  The 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  acting  as  distinct  communities,  which,  before  its 
adoption,  were  independent  sovereignties.  This,  sir,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  controvert;  but  their  next  proposi- 
tion is,  that  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature  indivisible  and  in- 
alienable; and  therefore  could  not  be  transferred  by  the 
States,  and,  of  necessity,  is  retained  by  them  unimpaired; 
that  not  a  particle  belongs  to  the  United  States;  and  as  thg 
sovereign  power  is  always  supreme,  tlie  State  is  para- 
mount to  the  United  States.  Their  fundamental  postulate 
is,  that  sovereignty  is  inalienable;  and  from  this  all  their 
consequences  are  deduced. 

The  address  of  the  convention  which  passed  the  ordi- 
nance places  their  doctrines  upon  this  foundation.  Re- 
ferring to  the  constitution,  it  says,  **  A- foreign  or  an  in- 
attentive reader"  •  *  *  "  would  be  very  apt,  from 
'*  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument,  to  regard  the  States 
"as  bavinc^  divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty,  and 
'*  to  have  become  great  corporations,  subordinate  to  one 
**  supreme  Government.  But  this  is  an  error;  the  States 
«•  are  as  sovereign  now  as  they  were  prior  to  their  enter- 
«'ing  into  the  compact."  Correctly  aoeaking,  sovereignty 
is  a  unit.  It  is  one  indivisible  ana  inalienable.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  part  and  retained  in  part. 
The  federal  constitution  is  a  treaty,  a  confederation,  an 
alliance.  And  again:  the  great  expositor  of  this  doc- 
trine (Mr.  Calhoux]  has  told  us  that  the  sovereignty  is 
still  ««in  the  people  of  the  several  States,"  "unimpair- 
**ed;  not  a  particle  resides  in  this  Government;  not  one 
"particle  in  the  American  people  collectively."  After 
admitting  that  the  States  have  delegated  certain  powers 
to  the  General  Government,  he  proceeds:  "  But  to  dele- 
"gate  is  not  to  part  with  or  impair  power.  The  dele- 
••  gated  power  in  the  agent  is  as  much  the  power  of  the 
"  principal  as  if  it  remained  in  the  latter;  and  may,  as  be- 
'*  tween  him  and  his  ag^nt,  be  controlled  or  resumed  at 
pleasure."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constitution  pur- 
ports to  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Government  over  then*  citizens.     But  it  is 


I  insisted  that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  not  to  de- 
cide its  character~[Mr.  Poiitdsxtkb;]  and  that  although 
from  its  phraseology  one  would  be  very  apt  to  regard  the 
States  as  having  divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty, 
yet  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  done.  The  people  luive  at- 
tempted it,  indeed;  but  being  in  itself  impracticable,  of 
course,  it  has  not  been  accomplished.  Sovereignty  is  ina- 
lienable! This  single  abstraction,  this  figment  of  the 
imagination,  this  naked  political  dogma,  restrains  die 
whole  people,  disables  them  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  limits  and  controls  the  constitution,  annulling 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  reversing  others.  The  whole 
fabric  of  nullification,  curiously  and  ingeniously  wrought, 
computed  by 'intellectual  strength,  enriched  by  the  trea- 
sures of  learning,  and  gilded  by  the  splendors  of  genius, 
rests,  like  an  inverted  cone,  upon  this  little  dogma — a  me- 
taphysical chimera,  an  airy  nothing! 

Sovereignty  is  inalienable;  and,  if  delegated,  resumable 
at  pleasure,  and. without  revolution.  Who  were  the  on- 
ginal  sovereigns?  Individuals.  Each  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  sovereign  and  independent,  owing  no  alle- 
giance, and  subject  to  no  earthly  power.  May  eveiy  man, 
at  pleasure,  resume  his  original,  indivisible,  inalienable 
sovereignty?  The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  society 
was  the  formation  of  families;  next,  patriarchal  tribes; 
and  then,  their  amalgamation  into  States  or  nations.  And 
may  those  be  resolved  at  pleasure  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, bv  the  rightful  resumption  of  primitive  inalienable 
independence? 

The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  fabifies  the  as- 
sumption, that  sovereignty  is  inalienable.  Every  page 
records  its  transfer,  by  free  consent,  by  purchase,  by  re- 
bellion, revolution,  and  conquest.  Take  Great  Britain 
for  example.  May  the  three  nations — nay,  may  tlie  an-  \ 
cient  heptarchy,  which  have  been  swallowed  up  in  that 
kingdom,  now  resume  tlieir  former  separate  mdepen- 
dence,  and  that,  too,  without  revolution?  But  not  to  re- 
cur to  the  fruitful  records  of  former  ages;  look  at  mo- 
dern Europe,  and  its  transmutations  in  our  own  age,  and 
then  say  that  sovereignty  is  not  transferable.  In  a  single 
place,  this  political,  metaphysical  impossibility  has  been 
actually  overcome  no  less  than  five  times  within  thirty 
years.  Coblentz  was  attached  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  afterwards  united  to  the  French  re- 
public, and  then  to  the  French  empire;  and  successively 
to  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Berg,  under  Murat;  to  the  Grand 
Dutchy  of  Baden;  to  the  kingdom,  of  Westphalia,  and, 
after  the  prostration  of  Bonaparte,  to  Prussia.  Turn  to 
our  own  country.  I  ask  these  gentlemen,  has  Kentucky 
any  sovereignty?  How  did  she  acquire  it.'  She  was  once 
subjected  to  Virginia.  There  was  but  one  sovereig^ntv; 
and  as  that  was  indivisible  and  inalienable,  how  can  Ken- 
tucky have  one  particle?  I  ask  again,  with  still  deeper 
interest,  has  Maine  any  sovereignty,  having  once  been  a 
portion  of  Massachusetts?  But  1  request  the  particular 
attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  condition  of  Louisiana.  Is 
not  that  State  equally  sovereign  with  South  Carolina,  Vir- 

J^inia,  or  any  other?  Was  it  always  so?  Was  it  not  trans- 
erred  by  Spain  to  France,  and  from  France  to  the  United 
States?  Was  not  sovereign  dominion  held  over  it  by  all 
those  Powers  successively?  Before  its  erection  into  a 
State,  was  it  not  our  terntor}*,  our'  purchased  property, 
subjected  to  our  control,  governed  by  our  will,  without 
ever  having  had,  for  a  moment,  the  shadow  or  pretence 
of  independent  sovereignty  ?  Was  it  not  made  a  State  by 
our  act?  And  if,  as  gentlemen  contend,  the  United 
States  have  not  one  particle  of  sovereignty,  whence,  and 
in  what  manner,  has  Louisiana  acquired  her  sovereignt}' ^ 
Could  the  United  States  impart  it,  having  none  them- 
selves; and  not  only  impart,  but  render  it  transcendent]} 
paramount  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution 
controlling  or  annulling  them?     Do  the  United  States 
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hold  delegated  powers  from  Louisiana,  which  she  may 
resume  at  pleasure — resume  what  she  never  possessed? 
Should  she  take  to  herself  the  powers  only  which  she 
enjoyed  prior  to  her  supposed  delegation  of  them  by  the 
constitution,  she  must  restore  herself  to  her  anterior  con- 
dition  of  territorial  submission — and  this  by  way  of  vindi- 
cating her  sovereignty!  How  is  it  now  with  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida?  and  what  sovereignty  will  the  United  States 
confer  when  we  shall  have  admitted  her  into  the  Union? 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  admission  of  new 
States  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  thereof;  but,  as  sovereignty  is  now  found  to  be  in- 
alienable,  this  provision  is  thereby  rendered  utterly  nuga- 
tory. 

The  doctrines  against  which  I  am  contending  are  as 
novel  as  they  are  extraordinary.  They  find  no  place  in 
the  history  of  the  formation,  suioption,  or  coteroporaneous 
expositions  of  the  constitution;  they  were  then  terra  m- 
eognifOf  and  have  been  but  recently  discovered  through 
the  modern  telescope  of  political  metaphysics. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitution,  the 
great,  prominent,  and  popular  objection  of  its  opponents 
was  its  supremacy  and  paramount  authority  over  the 
States,  its  subtractions  from  State  sovereignty.  Its  friends 
found  it  necessary  to  encounter  this  most  formidable  ob> 
jection,  by  their  utmost  strength  of  fact  and  argument. 
All  ability  was  exerted  to  overcome  it;  their  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  decide  it.  And  yet  not  one  of  its  framers  in  Uie 
general  convention,  of  its  supporters  in  the  State  conven- 
tions, or  of  its  numerous  expounders,  commentators,  and 
advocates  before  the  people,  ever  suggested  the  rights 
and  doctrines  of  nullification;  which,  if  they  had  had  any 
existence,  would  at  once  have  silenced  the  most  formida- 
ble battery,  and  satisfied  the  most  extravagant  jealousy  of 
State  independence.  So  far  from  denying  the  fiict  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  they  manfully 
and  successfully  defended  it.  The  general  convention 
itself,  upon  the  consummation  of  their  work,  in  com- 
municating it  to  the  States,  through  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, admit  and  answer  it,  declaring  that  **\t  is  obvious- 
Ty  impracticable  in  the  Federal  Government  of  the  States 
to  secure  all  the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to 
each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all." 

This  new  school  in  politics  teaches  that  the  several 
States  have,  by  the  constitution,  only  delegated  certain 
powers,  which  each  may  resume  at  pleasure.  The  United 
States  have  the  power  to  declare  war;  but  each  State  has 
the  reserved  right  to  annul  it,  and  be  herself  at  peace! 
The  United  States  may  make  treaties;  but  each  State 
may,  ad  UbiiuTn^  revoke  this  authority,  and  terminate  the 
compact!  Express  prohibitions  are  imposed  upon  the 
States;  they  may  not  declare  war,  make  treaties,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  pass  ex  poat  faUo  laws,  or 
those  impairing  contracts;  and  yet  every  State  has  re- 
served the  rig^t,  at  any  moment,  to  cast  off  all  these  pro- 
hibitions! She  is  fettered,  indeed,  but  just  so  long  only 
as  it  may  be  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure!  And  ac- 
tually to  throw  off  all  these  restraints,  to  resume  all  these 
powers,  is  not  revolution — it  is  legal,  peaceable,  consti- 
tutional remedy !  It  is  pursuant  to  the  constitution,  with- 
in its  scope;  and  the  State  is  still  a  member  of  the  Union!  ! 
The  United  States,  the  constitution,  and  the  Government, 
it  is  said,  are  but  agents;  a  mere  aggregation  of  delegated 
powers;  yet  the  agency  may  be  revoked,  the  delegation 
terminated,  and  the  constitution  and  Government  remain! 
It  will  be  no  revolution!  Can  any  thing  be  more  prepos- 
terous? 

Sir,  we  all  admit  tlie  original  inalienable  right  of  man, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  resent  oppression,  to 
overturn  and  destroy  Government,  when,  by  perversions 
and  corruptions,  it  has  become  subversive  of  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  But  this  is  the  primary  right  of 
force — of  revolution — of  rebellion,  by  which  Government 


is  overthrown  and  subverted.  It  is  not  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  the  land;  it  is  above  and  beyond  it;  it  is  in  defiance 
of  oppressive  legislation.  Can  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  be  legal?  Can  the  annihilation  of  the  consti- 
tution be  constitutional?  The  distinguished  member  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhouk]  has  referred  to  the  dan- 
ger ta  which  their  slave  property  might  be  exposed  if  his 
doctrines  be  not  established.  Will  he  permit  me  to  warn 
him  of  the  greater  danger  of  superseding  the  securities 
of  the  constitution?  Let  him  beware  how  he  appeals 
from  the  plain  stipulations  of  that  instrument  to  the  origi- 
nal and  inalienable  rights  of  num.  Let  him  not  lead  the 
way  in  a  course  of  reasoning  which  points  directly  to  the 
inquiry,  by  what  means  one  half  of  the  human  beings 
upon  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  are  held  in  absolute  do- 
minion as  property  by  tlie  other — how  their  natural  and 
sovereign  rights  have  been  cloven  down,  and  transferred 
to  their  masters.  Be  not  wise  beyond  what  is  written. 
Abide  by  the  constitution;  that  is  your  best  and  highest 
security.  From  that  solemn  compact  we  will  not  depart. 
We  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  it,  nor  to  refine  away 
its  guaranties;  they  are  the  work  of  our  fathers,  and 
let  them  be  forever  sacred. 

We  have  witnessed  much  controversy  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  constitution.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  work  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States  acting  as  separate  com* 
munities.  It  was  draughted  by  a  convention,  and  proposed 
to  the  States;  but,  until  their  adoption,  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
position, an  unexecuted  instrument,  having  no  efficiency. 
The  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  im- 
parts all  its  validity.  They,  having  all  power,  could 
make  it  any  thing  that  they  pleased.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  for  example,  might  ag^ee  to  com- 
mingle in  one  mass;  to  amalgamate;  to  become,  as  by 
fusion,  one  people — abrogating  entirely  their  State  insti- 
tutions, and  forming  a  new  single  Government  over  a  sin- 
gle community;  or  they  might  make  a  league,  a  mere 
confederation;  or  form  a  union  any  where  between  these 
two  extremes,  participating  of  both,  embracing  such  ex- 
tent or  degrees  of  each  as  to  them  might  seem  fit.  And 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  States. 
Having  this  power,  the  only  question  is,  how  did  they 
exercise  it — what  union  did  they  form?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  instrument  itself— <the  constitution.  It 
has  been  much  contested  whether  it  is  federative  or  po- 
pular. It  is  neither.  It  is  both.  In  its  origin,  and  in  the 
sources  of  the  organization  of  the  Government,  it  is 
federative;  in  the  action  of  the  Government,  upon  all 
those  subject  to  its  powers,  it  is  popular.  I'he  laws  are 
made  for,  and  reach  and  operate  directly  upon  individu- 
als, passing  by  the  local  Governments,  and  penetrating 
beyond  them,  and  scarcely  recognising  the  existence  of 
the  States  as  communities.  The^  Judiciary  is-  co-extensive 
witli  the  legislative  power.  Such  being  my  view  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  nation,  I  cannot  recognise  any 
right  in  a  State  to  arrest  and  repeal  the  legislation  of 
Congress.  I  dare  not  withhold  my  support  from  a  mea- 
sure which  seems  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  constitution.  If  the  Legislature  cf  the 
nation  should  refuse  to  ifphold  and  vindicate  them  at  such 
a  crisis,  they  must  fall,  and  their  authority  be  prostrated, 
I  fear,  forever.  I  could  not  forget  the  past,  nor  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fat:t  that  the  present  alarming  extent  and 
threatening  form  of  resistance  and  defiance  have  been 
consequent  upon  the  tolerated  practical  nullification  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina nearest  to  me  [Mr.  Millxb]  has  assured  us  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Attempts  have  been  vainly  made  to.  find  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  In  principle,  they  are  iden- 
tical. 1  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
FoBSTTB,]  in  his  endeavor  to  render  his  defence  of  the 
one  consistent  with  his  condemnation  of  the  other,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  assail  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States — to  pronounce  the  reasoning'  and  arg'ument 
of  one  of  its  roost  important  decisions  to  be  unworthy  the 
lowest  county  court  in  any  of  the  States!  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  country  regards  it  far  otherwise, 
and  that  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  minds  deem  it  one 
of  the  most  powerful  productions  of  the  wonderful  intel- 
lect of  the  revered  chief  of  that  august  tribunal.  If,  in 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  our  institutions  are 
destined  to  be  subverted,  and  left  in  ruins  by  the  convul- 
sions of  revolution,  that  decision,  and  other  kindred  con- 
stitutional opinions  from  the  same  mind,  will  remain  to 
after  generations,  splendid  and  enduring  monuments  of 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and,  like  the  broken 
columns  and  classic  remains  of  Athens  and  Palmyra,  be 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  successive  ages.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  progress  of  nullification  must  be  ar- 
rested, or  the  hopes  of  permanent  union  surrendered. 
The  gentleman  [Mr.  CAi.Hovir]  assures  us  that  his  theory 
would  make  this  Government  a  beautiful  system!  Beau- 
tiful as  would  be  the  proud  and  polishea  pillars  which 
surround  us,  if  resolved  into  their  original  rude  and  pal- 
try pebbles;  beautiful  as  the  dashed  mirror,  from  whose 
fraginents  are  reflected  twenty-four  pigmy  portraits,  in- 
steaid  of  one  gigantic  and  noble  original! 

The  triumph  of  that  doctrine  dissolves  the  Union.  It 
must  be  so  regarded  by  foreign  nations;  it  is  almost  so 
even  now.  Already  have  the  exultations  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  the  laments  of  the  philanthropist,  been  heard 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  They  have  looked  with  fear  and 
hope,  with  wonder  and  delight,  upon  the  brilliant  and 
beautiful  constellation  in  our  western  hemisphere,  mov- 
inpf  in  majestic  harmony,  irradiating  the  earth  with  its 
mild  and  benignant  beams.  Shall  these  stars  now  be 
severed  and  scattered,  and,  rushing  from  their  orbits 
through  the  troubled  air,  singly  and  feebly  sink  into  clouds 
of  murky  blackness,  leaving  the  world  in  rayless  night? 
Shall  the  flag  of  our  common  country,  the  ensign  of  our 
nation,  which  has  waved  in  honor  upon  every  sea — the 
guardian  of  our  common  rights — ^the  herald  of  our  com- 
mon glory — be  severed  and  torn  into  twenty-four  frag- 
ments; and  our  ships  hereafter  display  for  their  protec- 
tion but  a  tattered  rag  of  one  its  stripes? 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Calhouh]  declares,  emphatical- 
ly, that  this  is  a  t[uestion  of  liberty  or  despotism.  I  be- 
lieve it— in  my  conscience  I  believe  it.  If  this  Union  be 
dissolved,  despotism  is^the  ultimate  result.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  vision  to  see  how  it  will  be  accomplished. 
Draw  the  line  where  you  will,  wars,  frequent  inevitable 
wars,  will  ensue.  Border  nations  have  been  considered 
natural  enemies.  History  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
their  contentions.  Human  nature  is  not  chang^  on  this 
side  the  ocean.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  nation,  in  any 
age  or  continent,  which  has  given  more  unequivocal  proof 
of  devotion  to  military  achievement,  and  a  spirit  of  mar- 
tial adventure,  than  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

Their  having  been  once  friends,  so  far  from  preventing 
or  restraining,  would  but  agg^vate  their  mutual  animosi- 
ty. The  sweetest  substances  became  the  most  acrid  by 
perversion.  Fraternal  feeling^,  corrupted  or  perverted, 
gfive  new  bitterness  and  intensity  to  hatred  and  revenge. 
We  have  already  had  two  wars  with  Great  Britain,  who 
once  held  toward  us  a  parental  relation;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been  more  frequent  had  we 
been  separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line?  The  different 
sections  of  the  country  arrayed  in  arms  each  against  the 
other  would  know  no  bounds  to  their  mutual  exaspera- 
tion. We  should  be  told,  in  relation  to  the  slavl  popula- 
tion, what  the  British  Parliament  were  with  respect  to 
the  Indian  savages — ^that  they  were  arms  which  God  and 
nature  have  put  into  our  hands.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
sacrilegious  abuse  of  that  hallowed  name— but  the  argu- 
ment would  prevail;  a  servile  war  would  be  kindled. 
Relentless  and  ftendlike  passions  would  be  let  loose  to 


rage  with  unbridle4  license;  and  violence  and  havoc,  con- 
flagration and  devastation,  would  ensuo— the  horrors  of 
which  could  be  depicted  only  by  the  imagination  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Dante.  It  would  seem  that  the  severe  regions 
of  the  North  would  have  less  to  apprehend  from  h<Mtile 
invasiQns.  Southern  chivalry,  even  if  not  in  requisition 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  sunny  lands,  would  find  lit- 
tle to  invite  them  to  arctic  expeditions.  Would  they 
come  to  our  rug^d  soil  and  more  rugged  clime,  to  our 
rock-bound  shores  and  snow-capped  hills?  Would  they  pe- 
netrate a  dense  and  teeming  population  of  hardy,  labori- 
ous, and  unyielding  freemen — every  valley  a  Thermopylae, 
and  every  hill  a  Bunker's — where  *•  friends  may  find  a 
welcome,  and  foes  a  grave?"  The  North  is  by  nature  the 
region  of  strength.  It  has  been  so  from  the  days  of  At- 
tila.  King  of  the  Huns,  to  Platoff,  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks.  The  Northern  hive  would  again  swarm  upon  the 
blooming  and  honeyed  fields  of  the  South.  But  is  there 
any  consolation  in  this?  In  such  a  contest,  victory  is  dis- 
aster, and  defeat  is  death.  If  this  Union  shall  be  severed, 
free  Governments  will  for  a  while,  perluips,  exist  upon 
its  fragments.  But  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line 
must  speedily  arise  a  chain  of  fortified  places  and  military 
posts,  for  protection  against  sudden  incursions  of  preda- 
tory and  border  warfare,  to  which  they  are  eminently 
exposed.  Standing  armies,  to  occupy  these  fortifications, 
and  to  repel  the  formidable  danger  of  organized  invasion, 
are  the  necessary  consequence.  A  martial  spirit  will  be 
every  where  excited,  and  military  ambition  universally 
dominant.  One  paKy  will  obtain  success  and  advantages 
in  the  war,  to  counteract  which  the  other  must  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  the  Executive  arm.  The  first  will 
resort  to  the  same  expedient  to  regain  their  preponder- 
ance, and  the  weaker  will  then  concentrate  all^  their 
power  in  the  bands  of  one  man,  that  it  may  be  wielded 
with  the  most  efficiency  for  their  protection.  Imminent 
danger  of  destruction,  and  the  primary  law  of  self-pre- 
servation, will  silence  the  voice  of  liberty;  civil  power  will 
be  merged,  and  military  despotism  wave  its  horrid  SLnd 
resistless  sceptre  over  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

This  Union  is  not  only  the  citadel  of  our  liberty,  but 
the  depository  of  the  hopes  of  the  human  race.  He  who 
shall  be  its  destroyer  will  go  down  to  future  a^s,  as- 
sociated, indeed,  with  its  founder,  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try— but  with  a  contrasted  immortality.  No  halo  of  glory 
will  surround  his  brows,  but  on  his  head  will  gather  the 
hissing  curses  of  all  generations — ^horrible  as  the  snakes 
of  Medusa.  He  will  stand  on  the  highest  and  blackest 
eminence  of  infamy— the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  be 
meet  not  a  traitor's  death,  he  will  fill  a  traitor's  grave: 
over  which  there  will  be  no  requiem  but  the  groans  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  execrations  of  the  |[ood.  His 
monument  will  be  of  human  bones,  upon  foundations 
slippery  with  human  blood.  However  high  may  have 
been  his  elevation,  his  fall  will  be  like  that  of  Lucifer, 
and,  like  him,  sinking  into  his  bottomless  and  boundless 
habitation  of  darkness  and  woe,  he  may  exclaim — 

"  Hail!  borrort,  hail! 
*     *     And  tbou,  prafounclesl  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  inissettor"* 

Mr.  FORSYTH  said  Uiat  he  regarded  the  constitution 
as  a  surrender  of  power  by  the  people,  on  behalf  of  their 
States,  to  the  United  States.  He  presumed,  that  the  g^en- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  could  not  contest  the  right 
of  a  people  to  surrender  their  sovereignty.  By  the 
constitution,  they  had  surrendered  their  sovereignty,with 
the  single  exception  of  the  equality  of  representation  in 
this  House.  He  considered  that  among  the  powers  which 
were  delegated  to  the  United  States,  was  the  right  to 
determine  the  mode  and  manner  of  obtaining  redress  of 
grievances.  He  also  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  Ge- 
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neral  Government  could  not  g^ve  a  guaranty  to  that 
State,  in  her  present  condition.  Mr.  F.  concluded  by 
moving^  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the  motion 
for  a  moment;  and  it  being  granted,  Mr.C.  said  he  wished 
to  have  a  vote  taken  on  the  resolutions  as  he  had  offered 
them.  This  could  not  be  done  without  the  withdrawal 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.GauKDr]  of  his  prp- 
posed  substitute,  as  the  order  of  the  Senate  required  that 
the  vote  khould  be  first  taken  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  said,  if  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  address  the  Senate;  and  declined 
to  withdraw  his  substitute. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  inquired  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  take  the  question  on  his 
resolutions. 

Mr.  CAJLHOUN  replied  that  he  would  not  call  for  the 
question,  as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  have  the 
preference,  and  preclude  any  expression  of  the  Senate's 
opinion  on  the  original  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  FOR- 
SYTH, laid  on  the  Uble. 

.    THE  TARIFF. 

The  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  modify 
the  existing  tariff,  (Bftr.  C lay's  bill,  which  was  introduced 
yesterday  in  the  House,  and  passed  to-day,)  was  brought 
into  the  Senate  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, with  a  message  from  the  House,  requestmg  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  thereto;  and  the  bill  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  CLAY  then  observed,  that  he  had  no  disposition, 
without  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  hasten  the  bill.  He 
led  it  to  them  to  say  whether  it  should  be  read  a  second 
time  that  evening.  There  was  no  necessity,  he  presumed, 
to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  as  the  same  bill,  in  terms,  had 
been  before  a  select  one,  and  sufficiently  discussed;  and, 
indeed,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  did  not  require  it.  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  acting  on  it  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day. 

Objection  being  made  to  its  second  reading  to-day, 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clat,  to  modify  the  tariff, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  when  it  adjourned  yester- 
day, then  came  up  as  the  unfinished  business,  and  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Wsskkshat,  FxBBVABt  27. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Tlie  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  modify 
the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  and  other  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,  was  taken  up.  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  that  the  bill  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRUNDY  inquired  if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  examined  the  bill  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  same  as 
the  bill  which  had  been  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLAY  replied  in  the  affirmative;  and  said,  that  he 
believed  it  corresponded  word  for  word  with  the  other 
bill. 

Mr.  piCKERSON  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding 
a  provision,  that  the  rule  by  which  the  graduation  of  du- 
ties shall  be  made,  shall  be  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
of  commerce  and  navigation  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  CLAY  opposed  £e  amendment,  becauselie  thought 
that  it  was  founded  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
bill.  There  would  be  now  no  difficulty  in  executing  the 
law,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  take  it  up 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  passed.  At  the*  next 
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session  there  will  be  a  month  before  the  bill  vnll  go  into 
operation,  while  there  are  but  three  days  lefl  of  this 
session;  and  any  amendment  made  now  must  hazard  the 
measure.  He  would  take  the  example  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  and  follow  it.  They  said,  make  the  con- 
stitution, and  let  it  be  amended  afterwardis,  and  not  now 
liazard  the  measure. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  that  although  he  thought  that 
some  amendments  were  indispensably  necessary,  3ret  if 
the  bill  were  to  pass,  it  ought  to  pass  at  once,  and  he 
hoped  his  friend  from  New  Jersey  would  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  leave  the  matter  to  stand  over  until  next 
session.  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH,  referring  to  the  state  of  another  biU,  (the 
force  bill,  now  depending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,} said  that  he  would  now  give  notice  that  he  should 
to-morrow  move  to  lay  this  bill  on.  the  table,  until  that  bill 
should  have  passed. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  said,  that  although  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  the  amendment,  he  should  vote  against 
it,  because  he  thought  that  it  would,  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  hazard  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ROBBINS  expressed  a  wish  to  state  his  objections 
to  the  bill,  but  on  the  suggestion  of 

Mr.  CLAY,  who  said  he  would  not  press  the  thu'd  read- 
ing to-day, 

Mr.  ROBBINS  gave  way  until  the  question  on  the  third 
reading  should  come  up. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  without  amendment,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

AMERICAN  STATE  PAPERS. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  moved  to  postpone  the  preceding 
orders,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  joint  resolution 
extending  the  subscription  made  to  the  compilation  of 
documents,  now  in  progress  by  Gales  and  Seaton,  to  the 
continuation  of  the  same;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HILL  asked  what  was  the  cost  of  the  documents 
already  printed. 

Mr.  ROBBINS  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer. 

The  resolution  was  then  reported  without  amendment. 

The  question  being  on  the  third  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  HILL  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered. 

Afler  a  few  words^  from  Mr.  CHAMBERS  and  Mr. 
ROBBINS,  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Ewing,  Fi^ot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Kane,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Bobbins,  Robinson, 
Seymour,  Silsbce,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Web- 
ster.—22. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Grundv,  Hill,  King,  Moore,  White. — ^9. 

So  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time. 

DISTRICT  CODE. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  asked  permission  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  that 
this  new  code  for  the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  pass- 
ed at  this  session.  He  thought  that  at  no  session  hereaf- 
ter was  it  likely  that  members  would  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  details  of  the  voluminous  oill  which  had 
been  reported.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  by  the 
committee  that  the  bill  should  be  submitted  during  the 
recess  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  interested  in  the 
matter,  in  order  that  their  suggestions  might  be  received 
for  the  regulation  of  the  action  of  Cong^ss  at  the  next 
session.     He  then  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Mesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  cause  to  be 
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published, durin^^  the  recess  of  Con|fress,  six  hundred  co- 
pies of  the  sj^stem  of  civil  and  criminal  laws,  reported  by 
the  joint  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and,  also, 
cause  an  index  to  the  same  to  be  made;  one  copy  whereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  next  Congress, 
and  the  residue  to  such  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  said  joint  committee. 

[It  was  agreed  to  on  the  following  day.] 


Thvbsdat,  Febbuabt  28. 

This  day  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  various 
private  bills.  District  bills,  and  in  executive  business. 


FniDAT,  Mabch  1. 
THE  TARIFF. 

The  bill  for  modifying  the  duties  on  imports,  as  passed 
b^  the  House  of  Representatives,  (in  effect,  Mr.  Clat's 
bill,)  being  read  the  third  time,  and  put  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  ROBBINS  said  he  had  returned  to  his  first  impres- 
sions, which  were  unfavorable  to  this  project;  he  doubted 
his  own,  because  some  friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  deferring  much,  had  different  impressions. 
But  reflection  has  satisfied  me  (said  Mr.  R.)  that  ihy  own 
impressiens  were  right;  and  though  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  have  weakened,  they  have  not  removed  them.  1 
cannot  dissemble  my  dislike  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  political  good  effect  it  may,  by  some,  be 
expected  to  produce;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  stating  the 
grounds  of  that  dislike,  or  at  least  \he  more  prominent 
grounds. 

llie  bill  carrFes  with  it  the  idea  that  the  protective  po- 
licy is  an  evil  in  itself;  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  and  mot 
to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  but  to  prevent  a  greater 
,  evil — namely,  the  evil  of  a  sudden  overthrow  of  the  great 
establishments  dependent  upon  it;  and  to  be  tolerated 
only  for  a  few  short  years,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
establishments  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  and  enable  them, 
80  far  as  that  time  will  enable  them,  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  their  total  ruin.  The  bill  thus  considers 
this  protective  policy  as  a  great  state  criminal,  condemn- 
ed to  die,  but  whose  sentence  is  respited  for  a  few  days,, 
to  give  him  time  to  arrange  his  affairs,  repent  him  of  his 
evil  deeds,  and  prepare  for  death;  but  whose  doo.n  is 
fixed,  and  irrevocably  die  he  must.  Such  an  idea  goin? 
out  to  the  country,  I  think,  must  \)e  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects, especially  as  it  goes  out  from  the  professed  friends, 
or  some  of  them,  of  the  policy,  with  its  great  champion 
at  their  head.  It  must  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure;  it 
must  depreciate  the  value  of  those  establishments;  it  roust 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  business  at  the  point  where  it  now 
is;  no  more  capital  will  be  invested  in  it;  and  the  capital 
already  invested  will  be  withdrawn,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it 
can  be.  The  tide  will  have  reached  its  high-water  mark; 
it  will  now  turn  back  and  fall  to  low  ebb,  perhaps  never 
to  recommence  its  flood.  These  g^eat  establishments,  so 
widely  spread  over  the  countr}%  with  all  the  industry  de- 
pendent upon  them,  will  be  kept  in  a  feverish  lingering 
state  of  existencjjL  suspended  between  hope  and  fear; 
with  much  to  alifm  their  fears,  with  little  to  animate 
their  hopes.  It  cannot  be  but  this  languishing  state  must 
ensue;  for  we  all  know  how  feeble  is  the  hand,  when  not 
seconded  and  invigorated  by  the  impulses  of  the  heart. 

But  I  have  risen,  mainly,  to  contribute,  so  far  as  my 
poor  efforts  could  contribute,  to  correct  the  impression 
given  by  the  bill  to  the  prejudice  of  this  policy.  The 
protective  policy  an  evil  in  itself!  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  gentlemen  here  will  tell  me  that  the  im- 
mense resources  of  this  g^eat  country  are  neyer  to  be  de- 
veloped; and,  if  to  be  developed,  if  they  can  be,  without 
the  aid  of  Government  ?  And  then,  if  this  aid  can  be  af- 
forded by  any  means  otlier  than  tlie  protective  policy^ 


The  boundless  resources  in  our  agriculture,  with  its  infi- 
nite capabilities;  our  resources  in  our  mineral  wealth;  our 
resources  in  artificial  power  by  water  and  by  steam;  our 
boundless  resources  in  the  manual  labor  of  our  many 
and  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  people;  the  resources 
in  tlie  great  capital  of  this  country;  in  the  skill  acquir- 
ed and  to  be  acquired;   but,  above  all,   in  the  enter- 
prise and  inventive  genius  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
inventive  people  that  perhaps  ever  existed  on  earth — 
are  these  resources  never  to  be  developed^     However 
wc  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  their  de- 
velopment, as  to  our  interest  in  the  object  itself  we  can- 
not differ;  that  must  be  the  same  everj^  where — in  the 
South  and  in  the  North,  in  the  West  and  m  the  East.    All 
parts  abound  with  these  resources;  all  are  interested  in 
their  development.     The  country  is  unfaithful  to  herself, 
unfaithful  to  her  people,  if  she  do  not  adopt  the  means 
necessary  to  their  development.    I  ask,  ag^in,  can  this 
development  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  Government^ 
Will  any  one  tell  me  it  can  be  effected  by  a  system  of 
free  trade  ^ — a  trade  free  on  one  side,  and  restricted  on 
the  other? — free  to  us  by  all  the  world,  and  restricted 
by  all  the  world  against  us?  And  this  is  all  the  free  trade 
we   can  have.     Free  trade  to  develop  our  resources! 
Were  it  not  for  the  respect  1  bear  to  some  respectable 
patrons  of  that  opinion,  1  would  say,  that  such  a  thesis  is 
only  fit  to  be  ro^ntained  by  school-boys,  as  an  exercise  of 
the  schools.     How  it  can  be  attempted  to  be  muntained 
by  men,  enlightened  by  experience,  acquainted  w^ith  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  reflection,  is  to  me  in- 
comprehensible.    Let  them  tell  me,  if  they  can,  how  this 
free  trade  system  can  be  an  efficient  instrument  of  this 
development?    How  it  touches,  or  can  be  ever  made  to 
touch,  a  hundredth  part  of  these  resources.^.  They  might 
as  well  undertake  to  tell  me  how  a  settler  in  the  woods 
might  fell  the  forest  around  him  with  a  penknife,  and  let 
in  the  sun  to  develop  the  resources  of  tlie  fertile  earth. 

I  think  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  our 
great  resources  must  forever  remain  dornumt  if  the^  are 
to  wait  their  development  from  the  operations  of'^free 
trade.  But  by  the  aid  of  Government  they  may  be  rapidly 
and  fully  developed;  and  by  means  so  obvious^  so  direct, 
and  so  adequate,  that  nothing  appears  to  me  so  unac- 
countable as  the  struggle  that  is  mads  to  prevent  their 
adoption;  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
adopted.  It  is  only  to  give  to  the  industry,  the  capital, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  the  market  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  work  is  accomplished,  or  in  a  train  of  rapid 
accomplishment.  The  result  is  necessary;  if  we  look 
into  the  cause,  we  see  it  must  be  necessary;  we  see  there 
a  force  that  must  have  this  effect.  A  market  is  the 
mighty  power  that  is  to  perform  this  mighty  work;  and 
there  are  no  limits  to  this  power  when  created  by  this 
policy.  The  market  brings  forth  your  resources^  and 
your  resources  augment  the  market;  the  action  and  the 
re-action  are  reciprocal,  and  the  reciprocal  effect  is  as  un- 
limited as  your  resources  themselves.  The  stream  does 
not  flow  with  more  certainty  from  its  fountain,  and  roll 
on  to  the  ocean,  than  the  .development  of  all  our  re- 
sources would  flow,  from  the  operation  of  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  giving  to  the  industry  of  the  country  the  mar- 
ket of  the  country. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  to  tell  this  country,  as  this  bill  seems  to 
tell  them,  that  this  policy,  so  benevolent  in  its  effects,  ^ 
almighty,  I  might  almost  say,  in  its  benevolent  effects,  is 
an  evil  in  itself;  and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
under  existing  circumstances?    I  think  not. 

Again:  this  bill,  if  it  is  to  be  the  permanent  system  of 
the  country,  (and  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  implies  the 
contrary;  that  is  what  it  professes  to  be  on  its  face,)  it 
does  propose  that  the  country  shall  take  security  against 
the  country — not  to  pursue  any  further,  af\er  the  3Uth  of 
June,  1842,  the  great  work  of  developing  her  own  re- 
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sources;  to  which  work  a  system  of  protection  b  indis- 
pensable. For  I  have  not  heard  one  eeotleman,  either 
friend  or  foe  to  it,  say  that  this  bill  would  afford  a  system 
of  protection;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  one  should  sav 
this,  and  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

But  it  has  only  been  said»  in  its  favor,  first,  that  it  pre- 
serves the  principle  of  protection.     Now,  what  siirnifies 


^.  It  to  preserve  the  principle  of  protection,  if  protection  it 


self  is  not  preserved?    If  the  principle  is  so  limited  and 
restricted  in  its  exercise,  as  it  is  in  this  bill,  that  it  cannot 
give  protection,  it  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  bill  as  in  it. 
It  is  nugatory  as  to  the  great  object.    And  tlien,  it  is 
said  that  the  bill,  as  it  is,  will  protect  some  branches  of 
industry.     True,  it  may  some— a  few.     I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  some  few  fragments  of  the  system  wilf  remain, 
and  survive  the  shock  of  1842;  but  the  system  itself  will 
be  gone;  and  with  it  wjll  be  gone  the  necessary  means  to 
the  great  end  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  can  only  be  found  in  a  sys- 
tem, a  complete  system,  of  protection.     They  never  can 
be  found  in  a  few  fragments  of  a  system.    Then,  in  1842, 
the  barriers  are  to  be  broken  down,  and  our  markets  are 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  while  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  to  remain  closed  aniinst  us,  as  they  now 
are.     Then  will  commence  the  glorious  era  of  free  trade, 
and  its  reign,  by  the  bill,  thereailer  is  to  be  everlasting. 
The  30th  of  June,  1842,  will  be  to  England  a  day  of  jubi- 
lee, such  as  she  has  rarely  witnessed;  the  prospect  of 
that  day  will  infuse  a  lively  joy  into  every  Bnti^  bosom; 
for  that  day  is  to  let  in  and  give  to  her  industry,  while  it 
taked  from  our  own,  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  eighteen 
iniUions  of  people,  and  on  her  own  terms. 

"  What  shame,  what  loss  is  ibis  to  Greece*  wbatjoy 
"  To  Trojr*s  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy!*' 

If  we  were  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  if  by  the 
fortune  of  tliat  war  this  country  was  subdued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  Great  Britain;  (I  ask  pardon  of  my  countiy  for 
supposing  an  event  of  the  contest  which  I  know  would  be 
impossible;)  in  that  event,  the  worst  we  sliould  have  to 
apprehend  from  our  conc|uerors  would  be,  that  very  con- 
dition which  we  are  gomg  to  impose  upon  ourselves. 
The  greatest  calamity  that  foreign  war  and  foreign  sub- 
jugation could  inflict,  is  going  to  be  inflicted  on  the  coun- 
try by  the  country  herself.  What,  then.  Great  Britain, 
with  her  thousand  ships,  with  her  Wellington,  and  her 
Wellington  armies,  and  by  a  ten  years'  war,  could  not 
acquire  to  herself,  she  is  going  to  secure  to  herself  by 
one  single  act  of  our  own  folly.  Her  young  and  gigantic 
rival,  and  the  only  rival  she  now  dreads,  whose  eagle  she 
has  seen  taking  his  flights  with  many  a  jealous  pang;  that 
young  and  gigantic  rival  is  going  to  relieve  her  from  all 
her  inquietudes,  by  becoming  her  tributary.  We  may, 
then,  bid  adieu  to  all  those  visions  of  gloiy  in  which  we 
liave  so  fondly  indulged,  as  connected  with  our  future 
destinies,  and  take  an  humble  rank  with  the  tributary  na- 
tions of  the  earth;  tributary  to  a  nation  who  has  the  wis- 
dom to  adhere  to  a  policy  whidi  we  have  the  folly  to 
reject,  and  shaJl  have  renounced  forever. 

I  know  it  is  said  this  bill  is  not  to  be  what  it  professes 
to  be — a  permanent  system  for  this  coantry.  But,  if  this 
system  is  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  be  destroyed,  who 
are  to  destroy  it^  We,  the  friends  of  the  policy,  are  to 
destroy  it— we  are  to  wage  the  war — We  are  to  make  the 
attack — we  are  to  obtain  the  conquest  over  it.  Now,  I  had 
rather  be  in  a  condition  to  have  to  defend  otir  own  pos- 
sessions, than  to  have  to  attack  and  conquer  those  of  the 
enemv.     I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  first  giving  up  our 


possessions,  and  then  of  going  to  war  in  order  to  recover 
them  back.     'I'he  event  of  that  war  depends  upon  tlie 


uncertain  contingencies  of  the  uncertain  future;  and  I  see 

nothing  in  the  hopes  resting  on  those  contingencies  to  .    ,  ^   *   .u 

countervail  the  force  of  my  contrary  fear?,  and  to  quiet  ment  any  one  of  its  powers,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
my  mind  on  Uie  subjects  1  thing,  prevent  its  exercise?    In  that  ewe,  by  this  prece- 


It  is  said,  too,  that  the  treasury  is  in  danger  of  a 
plethora,  from  a  surplus,  or  accumulating  surpluses,  of 
revenue;  that  this  danger  mtist  be  obviated  by  graduating 
our  income  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,     Wants  of 
the  Government!    These  must  depend  upon  the  objects 
of  expenditure  by  the  Government;  and  .tliese  must  be 
determined  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress, 
hereafler,  as  well  as  now;  they  cannot  be  prescribed  and 
limited  b^  us.     If  an  overflowing  treasury  be  an  ei^,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  apply  a  remedy  when  the  evil 
exists.     At  present  it  does  not  exist,  nor  can  we  know 
with  certainty  that  it  will  exist  hereaAer.    But  is  an  over- 
flowing treasury  an  evil?  and  such  an  evil,  that  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  great  resources,  must  be  sacrificed  to  its 
prevention  ?    An  evil !  Who  feels  this  surplus  of  revenue, 
if  there  should  be  a  surplus,  as  a  burden?    From  whom 
does  it  abstract  one  necessary  of  life,  one  comfort,  one 
luxury?    Not  an  individual  in  this  country.  The  revenues 
of  this  country  are  no  more  felt  as  a  buMen  upon  them, 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  tlian  the  dews  of  heaven 
are  felt  as  a  burden  upon  them;  they  are  alike  uncon- 
scious of  both;  and  no  one  would  think  of  the  former  as 
a  burden,  but  for  the  metaphysics  employed  to  prove  it 
to  be  a  burden.    What  sort  of  burden  is  that  which  is 
felt  only  by  the  aid  of  metaphysics,  and  then  only  by  the 
aid  of  imagination? 

I  hope  we  shall  consider,  and,  if  we  do  not,  that  a  fu- 
ture Congress  will  consider,  the  ^reat  and  glorious  ob- 
jects yet  to  be  accomplished  by  this  Government,  and  to 
which  these  surpluses  will  be  necessary — objects  of  na- 
tional improvement,  demanded  by  the  geo^phical  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  which  constitute,  m  fact,  one  of 
her  great  resources  yet  to  be  developed;  and  the  estab- 
lishment, too,  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
mind  of  the  qountry — if  she  should  deem  it  worthy  of  her 
ambition  to  aspire  to  the  most  j^lorious  of  all  fiune,  the 
fame  which  mind  confers  by  her  immortal  works.  Believe 
me,  the  establishments  necessary  to  this  glorious  end  are 
yet  to  be  created.     Little  views  to  little  savings,  very 
proper  for  petty  corporations,  are  not  the  views  proper 
to  the  statesman  in  the  American  Congress.  These  ought 
to  be  large  and  prospective,  and  to  correspond  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  charge;  otherwise 
he  runs  the  risk  of  dwarfing  the  country  born  of  gigantic 
proportions  to  tlie  littleness  of  his  little  views.     This 
prospect  of  these  surpluses,  then,  far  from  embarrasshig» 
rejoices  me;  fori  see  in  them  the  means  to  j^eat  and  de- 
sirable ends,  and  without  occasioning  a  particle  of  griev- 
ance or  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

I  know  it  is  said,  too,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
is  threatened,  and  that  tliis  bill  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
States  together.  Yet  it  is  said,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
this  bond  is  no  bond,  and  is  represented  as  frangible  as 
the  flax  scorched  by  the  fire.  The  tendency  to  fly  off 
from  tlie  Union,  I  should  hope,  was  not  very  atrong,  if  it 
could  be  overcome  and  constrained  by  so  frail  a  ligature. 
But  to  be  serious:  this  very  ar^ment  is  what  alarms  me 
most  as  to  the  stability  and  efliciency  of  this  Union.  Here, 
in  this  body,  we  have  seen  an  inherent  power  claimed  for 
the  States  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  incompatible 
with  it,  and  to  be  despotic  over  tliis  Union.  We  have 
seen  a  State  arm  herself  with  this  power,  and  put  herself 
in  an  attitude  to  exert  it.     That  State  hath  neither  dis- 


N 


armed  heraelf  nor  renounced  this  power.     Now  we  offer ^j 
to  her  this  bill,  to  induce  her,  not  to  renounce  this  power,  vj| 
to  refrain  from  its  exercise  at  present.     Is  not  this  i^ 
ctical  recoernition  of  this  fatal  power?    What  is  to 


but 

practical  recognition  of  this  fatal  power* 
hinder  this  Stale  from  resuming  this  attitude  hereafter? 
What  is  to  hinder  any  other  from  assuming  the  same  atti- 
tude, by  this  power  to  wrest  from  the  General  Govern- 
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dent,  we  are  either  to  yield  the  disputed  power,  or  to  buy 
ofif  the  Union  by  a  compromise.  If  this  precedent  is  to 
govern  hereafter,  where  is  the  security  for  the  stability 
or  efficiency  of  this  Union }    I  cannot  see. 

This  bill,  however,  I  suppose,  is  to  pass,  notwithstand- 
ing^ all  these  considerations,  and  the  many  others  that 
have  been  urged  with  so  much  more  ability.  If  it  does 
pass,  it  may  smother  the  fire  now  raging  in  one  place,  but 
1  fear  it  will  preserve  the  embers,  that  one  day  will  con- 
sume the  fabric  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CALHOUN  said,  that  as  the  bill  was  now  on  its 
passage,  he  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order 
that  the  views  which  he  entertained  in  relation  to  it, 
and  the  position  he  occupied,  might  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  first  introduced  tlie 
bill,  he  (Mr.  C.)  then  said  tliat  he  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  that  he  thought  no  satisfactory  adjustment 
could  take  place  but  on  time — time  to  afford  the  manu- 
facturers to  accommodate  their  business  to  the  change 
which  must  follow  the  adjustment  of  the  duties.  He  still 
remained  of  the  same  opinion. 

To  many  of  the  detiuls  of  tlie  measure  he  had  objec- 
tions; but  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with  its  faults,  as  a 
peace-offering;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  coneemed,  his  influ- 
ence would  not  be  interposed  to  prevent  an  acquiescence. 
Among  the  objections  to  the  bill,  he  thought  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in  the  first  part  of  the  series  too  slow, 
and  in  the  last  too  rapid;  and  that  the  time  for  the  final 
reduction  was  too  remote.  He  also  objected  to  the  home 
valuation;  but  he  thought  that  these  obiections  were  out- 
weighed by  the  fact  that  the  bill  provided,  as  to  the  final 
result,  that  the  revenue  should  come  down  to  the  just 
and  economical  wants  of  the  Government.  With  the 
contemplation  of  this  result,  as  to  its  final  operation,  he 
believed  it  would  be  accepted  of  by  the  South;  and  that 
peace  and  harmony,  as  far  as  this  subject  was  concerned, 
would  be  restored  to  the  country. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  said  during  the  discussion, 
how  &r  this  passage  of  the  bill  would  involve  a  pledge  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  which  he  proposed.  He 
felt  but  little  solicitude  on  that  point.  He  had  little  faith 
in  pledges;  he  had  experience  enough  to  know  that  the 
most  solemn  compact,  and  even  the  constitution  itself, 
would  be  violated — palpably  violated,  in  his  opinion — 
whenever  the  dominant  party  saw  its  advantage  in  such 
vioUtion.  His  reliance  was  not  on  pledge,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bill  was  about  to  pass;  expe- 
rience had  shown  the  operation  of  the  protective  system, 
and  had  convinced  eve^  reflecting  mind  that  it  could  not 
be  persisted  in  without  compulsion  and  division;  and  he 
had  no  fear  that  any  one  could  be  found  so  reckless  as  to 
attempt  to  reinstate  the  system  with  the  present  expe 
nence  before  his  eyes.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  made,  the 
voice  of  the  people  would  repel  it  with  indignation. 

lliere  may,  indeed,  at  the  termination  of  the  series,  be 
a  question  raised,  likely  to  produce  some  excitement — lie 
meant  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  duties  under  the 
maximum  rate  of  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  as  fixed  by 
the  bill.    But  he  bad  no  fear  that  even  then, with  the  light 
of  our  present  experience,  any  will  dare  attempt  to  pro- 
pose anv  distribution  which  shall  not  act  witti  substantial 
justice  between  the  great  sections  of  the  Union  and  the 
countiy.     With  the  light  which  has  been  shed  on  this 
•  ^^bject,  no  system  will  .'again  be  attempted  which  shall 
*     impose  the  taxes  so  unequally  as  to  operate  as  burdens  on 
v^^ne  side,  and  bounties  on  the  other. 

He  hid  said,  that  as  hr  as  this  subject  was  concerned, 
he  believed  that  peace  and  harmony  would  follow.  But 
there  is  another  connected  with  it,  which  had  passed  this 
House,  and  which  had  just  been  reported  as  having 
passed  the  other,  which  would  prevent  the  return  of 
quiet.     He  considered  the  measure  to  which  he  referred 


as  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  constitution;  and,  in  fiict^  worse 
than  a  positive  and  direct  repeal;  as  it  would  leave  the 
majority  without  any  shackles  on  its  power,  while  the 
minority,  hoping  to  shelter  itself  under  its  protection,  and 
having  still  some  respect  left  for  the  instrument,  would 
be  trammelled  without  being  protected  by  its  provisions. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  that  the  bill  will 
be  a  practical  assertion  of  one  theory  of  the  constitution 
against  another — the  theory  advocated  byihe  supporters 
of  the  bill,  that  ours  is  a  consolidated  Government,  in 
which  the  States  have  no  rights,  and  in  which,  in  &ct» 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  communitv  as 
the  counties  do  to  the  States;  and  against  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  considers  it  as  a  compact  formed  by 
tiie  States  as  separate  communities,  and  binding  between 
the  States,  and  not  between  the  individual  citisens.  lio 
man  of  candor,  who  admitted  that  our  constitution  is  a 
compact,  and  was  formed  and  is  binding  in  the  manner  be 
had  just  stated,  but  must  acknowledge  that  this  bill  utterly 
overthrows  and  prostrates  the  constitution;  and  that  it 
leaves  the  Government  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  ao 
absolute  majority. 

If  the  measure  be  acquiesced  in,  it  will  be  the  termi- 
nation of  that  long  controversy  which  began  in  the  con- 
vention, and  which  has  been  continued  under  various 
fgrtunes  until  the  present  day.  But  it  ought  not — ^it  will 
not — it  cannot  be  acquiesced  in — unless  the  South  is  dead  n^ 
to  the  sense  of  her  liberty,  and  blind  to  those  dangers 
which  surround  and  menace  them;  she  never  will  cease 
remstance  until  the  act  is  erased  from  the  statute  book . 
To  suppose  that  the  entire  power  of  the  Union  may  be 
placea  m  the  hands  of  this  Government,  and  that  all  tlie 
various  interests  in  this  widely  extended  country  may  be 
safely  placed  under  the  will  of  an  unchecked  majority,  is 
the  extreme  of  folly  and  madness.  The  result  would  be 
inevitable,  that  power  would  be  exclusively  centered  in 
the  dominant  interest  north  of  this  river,  and  that  all  the 
south  of  it  would  be  held  as  subjected  provinces,  to  be 
controlled  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  stronger  sec- 
tion. Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  endure;  and  the 
constitution  and  liberty  of  the  country  would  fall  in  the 
contest,  if  permitted  to  continue. 

He  trusted  Uiat  that  would  not  be  the  case,  but  that  the 
advocates  of  liberty  every  where,  as  well  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South;  that  those  who  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  '98,  and  the  sovereignties  of  the  States;  that  the  re- 
publican party  throughout  the  countr)',  would  rally 
against  this  attempt  to  establish,  by  law,  doctrines  which 
must  subvert  the  principles  on  which  free  institutionik 
could  be  maintained. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  said,  if  tiiis  were  a  mere  ab- 
stract question,  he  should  concur  with  the  views  of  his 
honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts.  He  did  believe, 
with  him,  that  all  civilized  nations,  who  hold  commercial 
relations  with  the  world,  must  cherish  their  domestic  in- 
dustr>'  by  a  protective  policy.  But,  he  said,  this  was  not 
now  an  abstract  but  a  practical  question,  of  deep  and 
most  eventful  moment.  It  is  vain,  said  he,  to  disguise 
this  matter,  that  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  a  constant 
pervading,  and  almost  universal  discontent  with  our  tariff 
system,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Southern  section  of 
the  United  States.  This  dissatisfaction  was  aggravated 
by  the  tariff  law  of  1828;  a  measure  which  all  agree  was 
of  very  exceptionable  character  in  many  of  its  provisions, 
and  at  last  has  broken  out  into  what  I  must  denominate 
the  absurd  doctrines  of  nullification.  Although  these 
doctrines  are  effectually  denounced  by  the  power  of  pub- 
lic sentiment;  yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  tiiis  nullification 
is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  by  which  discqntent  has 
manifested  its  influences.  So  uncompromising  has  been 
the  hostilitjT  of  the  South  to  the  policy,  tliat  we  have  seen 
men,  who  differ  on  all  other  subjects,  agree  in  tiiis.  Even 
party  spirit,  in  its  all-absorbing  power,  has  not  been  able 
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to  raise  a  voice  in  its  favor.  Yes,  sir,  the  opposition  has 
grown  to  such  a  magnitude,  that  two  niontns  ago  every 
patriot  trembled  for  his  country.-  In  this  crisis,  Mr.  F. 
said,  the  bill  now  on  its  passa^,  as  a  great  peace  offering, 
was  proposed  to  the  dehberations  of  Congress.  I  confess, 
said  be,  that  my  mind  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  I 
feared  that  it  was  not  only  of  doubtful,  but  dangerous 
tendency,  not  only  to  the  tariff,  but  to  my  honorable 
friend  from  Kentucky.  But  the  interchange  of  views, 
the  benefit  of  opinions  from  those  personally  enga^d  in 
these  branches  of  our  industry,  has  brought  my  mmd  to 
the  clear  conviction  that  it  is  a  patriotic  effort  to  rescue 
the  whole  system  from  the  perils  that  threaten  it. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  the  honorable  mover  in  this  pacific 
and  healing  measure,  however  he  may  now  be  assailed 
by  the  press,  will  yet  be  hailed  and  honored  by  ag^^teful 
people,  for  his  agency  in  restoring  peace,  harmony,  and 
fraternal  feeling  to' this  distracted  country. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  apd  consolation,  also,  that 
those  of  my  constituents  whose  interests  I  am  here  to 
protect,  are  satisfied  with  the  bill  before  us.  They  de- 
clare their  preference  for  a  measure,  which  secures  to 
them  eight  years  of  tranquillity,  to  high  tariffs  with  con- 
tinued hostility.  Sir,  they  are  willing,  and  so  am  I,  to  wait 
for  the  influence  which  the  lights  of  experience,  which 
time  and"  better  feelings,  we  may  hope,  will  shed  over  the 
claims  of  our  great  national  interests.  I  am  persuaded 
that  far  less  danger  will  then  betide  this  policy,  than 
threatens  it  at  this  time.  The  system  has,  heretofore,  had 
no  fair  trial  with  the  Southern  section.  We  all  know  that 
it  has  met  with  constant  conflicts  on  our  floors.  There  has 
been  no  time  for  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration.  It 
has  been  stniggle  and  resistance,  without  intermission  or 
end.  l*he  strife  of  debate,  and  the  clidms  of  consistency, 
have  all  been  pledged  against  it. 

Now,  said  Mr.  F.,  1  trust  we  shall  have  peace;  the  con- 
flict is  past;  we  shall  have  time  to  take  breath,  and  look 
at  the  subject,  with  reflection  and  judgment,  in  all  its  na- 
tional bearings;  and  I  beUeve,  sir,  that  eight  years  hence 
we  shall  find  that  public  opinion,  which  now  seeks  the 
destruction,  enlisted  in  the  support  of  our  home  industry. 
But  should  we  be  disappointed  at  that  time,  and  should 
the  North  find  the  tariff  to  be  essential  to  its  prosperity, 
and  the  South  persist  in  unyielding  hostility  to  protec- 
tion, then,  sir, will  be  soon  enough  to  meet  the  momentous 
exigency;  and  the  postponement  of  such  an  issue  is  among 
the  strong  inducements  to  the  proposed  compromise. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  rejoice,  said  Mr.  F.,  in  the 
happy  change  of  feelings,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  a  be- 
nignant Providence,  we  now  witness.^  However  others 
may  have  felt,  sir,  it  has  taken  off  from  my  mind  an  op- 
pressive load  of  anxiety.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session  apprehensions  were 'strong,  in  every  bosom,  that 
'the  Union  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations,  if  not  utter- 
ly destroyed.  Now,  sir,  instead  of  separating  under  the 
sad  fears  that  we  might  not  ag^in  meet  as  brethren  of  the 
same  happy  and  blessed  country,  we  are  about  to  return 
to  our  homes  with  much  of  that  good  temper,  kind  feel- 
ings, and  fraternal  confidence,  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  establishment  of  our  Union. 

Mr.  DALLAS  observed,  that  he  had  said,  as  yet,  but 
little  on  the  subject,  and  he  sliould  perhaps  say  very  little 
at  present.  That  little,  however,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
say.     Although  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  stat- 

Ced  that  the  South  would  not  view  this  bill  in  the  light  of  a 
pledge  to  abandon  the  protective  system,  yet  the  gentle- 
man who  had  opposed  the  bill  had  indicated  a  different 
opinion;  and,  for  himself,  he  was  opposed  to  all  that  kind 
of  legislation.  If,  indeed,  it  were  a  law  in  relation  to  the 
whole  community  of  the  United  States,  then  it  might  be 
characterized  as  a  heating  measure.  He  (Mr.  D.)  had  lit- 
tle or  no  faith  in  what  might  be  denominated  legislative 
bargains.    He  was  KVerse  to  all  legislative  arrangements 


which  compromised  or  abandoned  certain  great  princi- 
ples. This  bill  might  have  the  efiect  of  healing  the 
grievances  of  the  South,  but  he  apprehended  it  would 
operate  merely  to  create  discontent  in  that  State  from 
whence  he  came.  Gendeman  on  that  floor,  unacquaint« 
ed  with  the  present  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  could 
scarcely  conceive  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure on  it.  She  had  for  many  ^ears  back  legislated  in  re- 
ference to  her  own  concerns,  in  the  full  belief  and  confi- 
dence that  the  system  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Unite4  States  would  be  steadily  persevered  in.  If  this 
bill  should  pass,  the  overthrow  of  the  protective  policy 
might  be  looked  upon  as  almost  certain;  and  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  would  be,  that  thousands,  tens  of  thou« 
sands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  would  .be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  become  paupers.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  all  those  vast  internal  improvements  which 
have  attracted  the  admiration  of  other  States  would  be 
rendered  unproductive,  and  allowed  to  g^  into  decay  and 
ruin.  The  State,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  resources  into 
play,  had  expended  immense  sums  in  making  railroads, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  all  of  which  would  be  comparative- 
ly useless,  and  the  loss  of  capital  in  consequence  would  be 
almost  incalculable.  Her  system  of  coal-mining,  too, 
would  be  comparatively  unproductive;  the  attention  now 
paid  to  the  wool-growing  interest  would  cease;  and,  in  a 
few  years,  she  would  present  a  picture  similar  to  that 
whidi  she  exhibited  thirtv  or  forty  years  ago.  He  (Mr. 
D.)  thought  that  a  bill  involving  such  important  results 
ought  to  have  been  maturely  considered  and  weighed  be- 
fore any  final  decision  was  had  upon  it.  But,  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  this  bill  had  been  offered,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  now  about  to 
become  a  law  of  the  land.  Gentlemen  had  read  private 
letters  from  individuals,  perhaps  partial  friends,  on  the 
subject  of  this  measure,  speaking  in  praise  of  it;  but  really 
he  (Mr.  D.)  was  totally  unaware  whether  or  not  the  wn- 
ters  of  them  were  interested  by  pure  motives.  Congress 
had  acted  hastily,  and  in  a  few  days  had  brought  to  a  final 
vote  a  measure  which  affected  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  more  or  less.  He  could  have  wished  the 
postponement  of  this  question  until  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  December  next.  It  would  be  a  Congress  under 
a  new  basis,  a  new  census,  and  one  which  would  more 
ftilly  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  few 
months  would  elapse  before  it  would  convene,  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  this  matter 
for  their  decision.  He  would  not  pretend  to  say  what 
that  might  be.  If  they  determined  to  destroy  the  system^ 
he  would  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  that  decision,  and  so  also 
would  the  State  which  he  represented.  South  Carotina 
and  Virginia  (as  far  as  she  had  spoken)  had  fixed  upon  the 
next  Congress  as  the  time  for  the  settlement  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  but  a  few  months  since  Congress  had  the  tariff 
under  debate — in  July  last:  after  a  very  full  investigation 
of  the  matter,  in  debates  protracted  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  they  came  to  a  con- 
clusion satisfactory  to  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and  he 
believed,  that  if  a  bill  (destroying  that  measure  was  now 
passed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  character  of  in- 
consistency. He  thought  that  this  was  a  measure  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States.  It  provided  for  a  too  rapid  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  duties,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  sufficient  guards 
and  securities  in  reference  to  the  principles  and  indivi- 
duals affected  by  it.  Here  Mr.  D.  stated  what  his  propo- 
sitions and  objections  were  while  the  bill  was  before  the 
select  committee.  He  believed  that  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  agreed  with  him  in  all  his  views, 
with  a  single  exception,  and  that  was  as  to  the  home  value. 
He  (Mr.  D.)  was  in  favor  of  cash  duties;  but  his  friend  was 
wiUing  to  give  them  up,  provided  he  could  get  the  home 
value. 
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The  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wright] 
had  offered  some  practical  views  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  D.)  altogether  unan- 
swerable. It  had  been  said  that  this  bill  would  secure 
protection  and  ?ive  stability  to  manufacturers  for  nine 
years.  It  would  be  very  consolatory  to  him  if  he  could 
see  any  foundation  for  believing  that  it  would.  He  must 
look  to  the  bill  itself;  must  judg^  for  himself  as  to  the 
operation;  and"  he  confessed  it  did  appear  to  him,  that 
gentlemen  were  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  principles 
would  be  carried  into  efFect.  Now,  he  would  ask  gentle- 
men, if  a  day  was  pointed  out  in  a  given  number  of  years 
when  the  whole  system  was  to  be  abandoned,  what  would 
be  the  inevitable  effect  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business }  He  would 
ask  honorable  Senators  whether  it  was  possible  to  escape 
the  conviction  that,  as  soon  as  a  stop  was  put  to  the  pro- 
longation of  this  system  beyond  the  year  1843,  theconse- 
c|uence  would  be,  that  the  value  of  the  property  invested 
in  manufactures  must  be  depreciated  throughout  the 
country^  He  knew  that  the  whole  system  of  protection 
must  terminate  in  1842.  He  derived  no  benefit  from  his 
attachment  to  the  system;  but  after  being  instructed  in  it 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  system  entirely.  He  expressed  his  inability 
to  comprehend  the  benefits  which  he  was  told  would  re- 
sult from  the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  he  was  well  aware 
that  a  skilful  pilot  m  a  storm  might  be  giving  his  vessel  a 
direction  towards  some  preserving  eddy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when,  to  a  landsman,  it  would  appear  that  she  was 
running  directly  upon  the  rocks.  So  it  might  be  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  had  heretofore  proved 
himself  to  be  an  admirable  pilot.  He  might  be  running 
bis  ship  towards  some  preserving  eddy  or  current,  in  or- 
der to  bring  her  up.  If  so,  he  (Mr.  D.)  should  rejoice, 
though  he  confessed  he  could  see  nothing  ahead  but  shoals 
and  rocksy  and,  in  consequence,  felt  himself  bound  to  op- 
pose his  course.  He,  (Mr.  D.,)  though  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  was  nevertneless  disposed  to  give  it 
fair  play.  The  votes  given  in  favor  of  the  measure  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina— and  he  (Mr.  D.)  said  this 
with  great  respect — was  a  practical  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  nullification;  since,  after  declaring  the  act  of 
1833  null  and  void,  they  voted  for  a  measure  based  upon 
that  act.  The  votes,  therefore,  given  for  this  bill,  also  re- 
cognised the  other.  If  we  were  to  get  rid  of  these  con- 
stitutional scruples  by  the  votes  of  the  gentlemen  fh)m 
South  Carolina,  why  then  he  considered  that  something 
had  beea  gained  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  If  it  should 
produce  harmony  and  conciliation  among  all  parties,  it 
would  be  a  subject  of  universal  congratulation. 
\  In  conclusion,  he  would  only  say  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  although  it  might  operate 
oppressively  on  the  interests  of  his  SUte,  yet,  if  it  had  the 
effect  which  was  anticipated,  in  reconciling  Uie  Southern 
part  of  this  country,  he  should  feel  highly  gratified. 

Mr.  EWING,  of  Ohio,  said  he  could  not  feel  that  he 
had  discharged  his  whole  duty  to  himself,  and  those  whom 
he  represented,  if  he  gave  a  silent  vote  upon  this  bill. 
Modified  and  matured  as  it  is,  said  he,  I  have,  af\er  some 
hesitation,  determined  to  support  it;  and  I  will  consume 
as  little  time  as  may  be  in  giving  the  reasons  which  have 
brought  me  to  that  determmation. 

I  could  have  wished,  had  it  been  practicable,  said  Mr. 
E.,  to  tiave  left  the  subject  untouched,  at  least  for  the 
present  session.  At  the  last,  it  occupied  our  time,  and 
that  of  the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  for 
many  months.  The  system  which  was  then  matured  has, 
in  but  few  of  its  provisions,  yet  gone  into  operation;  but 
already  a  kind  of  political  necessity  requires  that  it  should 
be  retouched;  that,  too,  in  a  manner  most  materially  af- 
fecting the  protection  of  our  domestic  industry'. 


First  amone  the  causes  which  combine  to  produce  this 
necessity,  is  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  Here- 
tofore, the  duties  upon  imports  could  be,  and  were,  kid 
with  Uie  combined  objects  of  revenue  and  protection, 
without  any  apprehension  that  the  revenue  would  exceed 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Whatever  surplus  mif^bt  aii&e, 
from  our  highly  flourishing  commerce,  was'  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sinking  fund,  and  applied  benefidally  to 
the  country  in  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Bat 
that  debt  is  now  paid,  and  the  imposts  must  be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard,  or  the  surplus  revenue  must  be 
applied  to  some  objects  of  national  importance.  To  col- 
lect and  accumulate  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  fund  is  what 
no  man  would  recommend.  The  application  of  r  surplus 
revenue  to  works  of  internal  improvement  has  been,  as  is 
well  known,  a  favorite  policy;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  is  decidedly  hostile  to  this  po- 
licy; and  in  this  he  has  been  sustained  b^  a  majority  of 
the  people.  His  opinions  must  be  acquiesced  in;  fcr, 
without  his  sanction,  no  ^measure  of  this  kind  can  be 
adopted— much  less  can  it  be  acted  upon  as  a  system. 
We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  accept  this  branch  of 
the  alternative:  the  revenue  must  be  brought  down  to  aii 
amount  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  the  Gorero- 
ment;  and  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
show  that  a  reduction  of  near  six  millions  on  the  tariff  of 
1833  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  that  standard. 

This  necessity  existing,  the  only  question  left  is  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  reduction.  And  I  confess,  sir, 
that  I  have  had  some  weighty  objections  to  touching  the 
subject  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  law  tliat  we 
passed  at  the  last  session,  on  the  most  mature  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  various  interests  of  our  ooontnr, 
has  not  yet  gone  into  effect,  and  I  could  earnestly  have 
desired  that  the  experiment  should  at  least  be  tried  under 
its  provisions,  and  tliat  we  need  not  have  been  constrain- 
ed by  circumstances  to  remodel  a  work  so  fresh  from  our 
hands.  But  the  Executive  denunciation  against  the  pro- 
tective principle,  as  contained  in  his  veto  message  of  the 
13th  of  July  last;  his  recommendation  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  sesnon,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  ac- 
companied  it;  the  immediate  movement  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  bv  the  friends  of  the  administration  there, 
and  the  nature  of  the  project  presented  them,  as  it  was 
understood,  with  the  concurrence  of  high  authority — all 
convinced  me,  that  whatever  I,  and  those  with  whom  1 
jict,  might  wish  upon  that  subject,  the  thing  roust  and 
would  be  done.  Another  reason  which  weighed  strongly 
with  me  against  this  measure  was  the  attitude  recently 
assumed  by  South  Carolina.  The  Senator  from  that 
State,  farthest  to  my  left,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  has,  in  speak- 
ing on  tliis  subject,  deprecated,  in  the  stron^st  terms, 
tlie  bill  which  originated  here,  and  which  has  just  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  arming  the  Executive  witli 
power  to  counteract  and  resist  the  measures  of  that  State. 
But  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  for  myself,  I  would  never  have 
given  my  sanction  to  this  bill,  or  any  other  which  might 
look  to  concesaon  and  conciliation,  without  the  previous 
passage  of  some  law  such  as  that  asserting  the  suprema- 
cy and  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Union.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  that  measure,  which  I  entirely  approved,  and 
heartily  sustained,  satisfies  me  on  this  point,  and  removes* 
in  my  estimation,  that  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

This  difficulty  removed,  there  are  reasons  growing  out 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  which  would  induce  me  the 
more  readily  to  do  at  this  time  what  must  soon  be  done, 
even  if  the  option  were  left  with  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  i^ 
not.  Sir,  the  discontents  in  the  whole  southern  division 
of  our  Union — not  in  Carolina  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
Soutli — have  been  fanned  and  niu'tured,  year  afler  year, 
until  they  have  risen*  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  is  dc- 
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structlve  of  the  harmony,  if  it  do  not  threaten  the  stablli' 
ty,  of  our  Union.     If  those  unhappy  discontents  can  be 
removed  by  this  conciliatory  measure,  it  wjll  g^ye  us  con- 
cord and  good  will,  as  we  have  a  right  to  believe  it  may, 
when  we  have  for  years  past  had  nothing  but  heartburn- 
ings and  divisions.     If  it  will,  in  truth,  harmonize  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  our  country,  and  give  us  peace  at 
home,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  regret  that  I  have  sacrificed 
some  of  my  predilections  to  obtain  it;  and  even  as  to 
those  of  our  brethren  who  have  wandered  farthest  and 
erred  most,  surely  we  cannot  desire,  unless  necessity  de- 
mand it,  to  see  theffi  crushed  and  humbled  to  the  earth. 
One  of  the  Grecian  generals — ^I  think  it  was  Themistocles — 
said  he  would  erect  a  bridge  of  gold  to  aid  the  retreat  of 
an  invading  enem^;  and  his  saying  was  a  wise  one.   Ought 
less  to  be  aoneto  mvite  the  footsteps  of  returning  friends^ 
But  the  bill  has  been  assailed,  on  all  sides,  with  g^eat 
wrath,  and  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility.    The  Senator 
from  ^eorgia,  while  apparently  giving  it  his  support,  has 
pui'sued  a  course  of  argument  the  best  of  all  calculated 
to  array  Southern  men  and  Southern  feeling  against  it. 
He  treats  it  as  an  abandonment  of  principle  on  their  part; 
a  giving  up  of  all  that  they  have  so  long  and  so  steadily 
struggled  for,  and  that,  too,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
just  in  their  g^sp.     On  the  other  hand,  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  from  whom  I  never  differ  without  much 
self-distrust,  tells  us  that  it  is  on  our  part  an  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  protection.     It  contains,  he  says,  a 
pledge  not  to  vary,  not  to  modify  the  duties,  and  that  it 
will  put  us  in  the  power  of  foreig^i  nations,  and  prevent 
us  from  countervailing  any  legislation  of  theirs  which  may 
be  directed  against  our  industry. 

On  the  strictest  examination  which  I  have  been  able  to 
give  this  subject,  some  of  their  objections  appear  to  me 
wholly  unfounded,  and  others  greatly  exaggerated,  by 
the  strong  and  imposing  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented. Of  one  thing  I  feel  confident;  with  the  intel 
lectual  power  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  this  propo 
sition,  no  actual  defect  in  the  bill  can  have  escaped 
exposure,  nor  is  there  any  one  which  has  not  been  shown 
us  in  its  full  dimensions  at  least,  if  not  somewhat  magni- 
fied. Indeed,  I  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  my  honor- 
able friend  himself  labored  under  an  illusion  similar  to 
that  of  the  philosopher,  who,  looking  through  a  teles- 
cope of  very  high  power,  discovered  a  living  monster 
striding  across  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  origin  of  the 
wonder  is  well  known.  A  small  insect,^  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  was  making  its  way  over  a  lens  of  his  te- 
lescope. 

^  How,  sir,  is  the  fact^  Does  this  bill  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection }  Satisfy  me  that  it  does,  and  no  con- 
sideration will  induce  me  to  yield  it  my  assent.  But,  sir, 
no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous;  even  af^er  the  year  1842, 
when  all  the  proposed  reductions  shall  have  taken  place, 
there  is  a  long  list  of  articles,  nearly  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, introduced  duty  free,  for  the  express  object  of  pro- 
tecting and  sustaining  the  manufactures  of  our  country, 
and  a  proposed  discrimination  of  duties  on  all  other  arti- 
cles below  the  range  of  20  per  cent.  So  far,  then,  from 
the  principle  of  protection  being  yielded  by  this  bill,  it  is 
distinctly  recognised;  the  sufficiency  of  that  protection  is 
another  question,  and  one  which  has  been  afready  consi- 
dered by  gentlemen  more  completely  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  details  than  I  am. 

I  cannot  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  his  opinion  that  this  bill  contains  a  pledge  to  sustain  fu 
ture  legislation,  or  rather  to  bind  the  honor  and  con- 
sciences of  those  of  us  who  now  support  it«  I  sig^  no 
bond  in  legislation,  nor  will  I  hold  myself  bound  beyond 
what  the  good  of  my  country  may  require  or  justify.  Sir, 
all  that  it  speaks  of  future  legislation  is  but  recommenda- 
tory in  its  nature.  It  is  not  law,  nor  can  it  have  the  bind- 
ing force  of  law.     It  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 


Ercssion  of  the  present  opinions  of  those  who  support  it, 
aving  in  fact  precisely  the  same  force  and  efl^ct  as  a 
resolution;  and,  on  comparing  the  words  in  this  bill, 
which  my  honorable  friend  construes  as  a  pledge,  with 
the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  he  offered  a  few 
da^s  ag^,  I  can  discover  no  shadow  of  difference  in  the 
pnnciple  laid  down  by  each;  they  are  almost  identical. 
In  truth,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  this  idea  of  a  pledgee  so 
much  dwelt  upon  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  All  who 
support  it  say,  with  one  voice,  there  is  not.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhouv,]  on  the  other 
side,  says  that  he  does  not  so  consider  it.  He  trusts  to 
its  permanence  on  the  more  substantiid  ground,  that 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  we  confidently  hope  it  will  produce,  in 
yielding  peace  and  repose  to  our  agitated  country,  will 
cause  it  to  be  considered  as  a  settlement  of  this  great  po- 
litical controversy,  in  which  each  of  the  extremes  has 
yielded  something  to  union  and  conciliation;  and  that  no 
one  will  touch  it  until  time  shall  have  tested  its  merits, 
or  some  urgent  necessity  shall  require  a  change. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  near  me,  [Mr.  Dal- 
las] said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  looked  on  this  bill  as  a 
disg^ceful  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection. 
I  confess  I  was  surprised,  and^at  the  same  time  g^tified, 
to  find  that  he  has  entirely  changed  his  opinion;  to-day 
he  tells  us  that  he  looks  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  gen-  * 
tlemen  of  the  South  as  an  entire  abandonment  of  their 
opposition  to  the  protective  principle.  Still,  his  objec- 
tions to  the  measure  do  not  appear  to  be  diminished  by 
this  change  of  opinion;  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
and  especially  Pennsvlvania,  who  expected,  and  had  a 
right  to  expect,  that  her  industry,  which  had  frown  up 
under  this  system  of  protection,  would  be  still  fostered 
and  protected. 

I  recollect  that  the  honorable  Senator,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  stood  by  us  through  a  long  and  difficult 
contest,  a  firm  and  able  supporter  of  the  protective  policy. 
I  recollect,  too,  in  the  historic  sketch  which  he  gave  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  that  principle  in  our  Govern- 
ment, that  he  appealed  to  Washington,  and  his  successors 
in  the  Presidential  chair;  as  gentlemen  whose  recommend- 
ations were  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration.  But  it 
was  on  the  opinion  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  that 
he  ^id  he  rested;  and,  in  speaking  of  him  and  his  views, 
he  seemed,  like  the  wrapped  Platonist,  to  be  lost  in  the 
bright  emanation  of  the  ethereal  essence.  But  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Executive  has  changed  on  this  subject,  or,  if 
not  changed,  it  was  not  then  understood.  At  the  close  of 
that  very  session,  in  his  veto  message,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  he  condemns  the  whole  protective  po- 
licy as  iniquitous  and  unjust;  and,  in  his^ast  annual  mes- 
sage, he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  revenue  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  Then,  while  we 
remember  the  authority  on  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania founded  his  support  of  the  tariff  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  since  have  seen  that  foundation  swept  from  be- 
neath his  feet;  if  we  recollect,  too,  that  he  supported  with 
equal  zeal,  nay,  led  the  van,  was  first  of  the  foremost  in 
su  p  port  pf  another  measure  of  great  national  importance — 
the  rechartering  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
that,  in  less  than  one  short  month  af^er  that  measure  was 
destroyed  by  the  veto  of  the  Executive,  the  honorable 
Senator  attended  and  addressed  an  assembly  of  his  fellow 
citizens  met  to  approve  the  veto,  and  consequently  to  re- 
pudiate the  law  wnich  was  forbidden;  while  we  recollect 
these  things,  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  himself,  had  any 
of  us  who  wished  to  sustain  the  protective  policy  any 
right  to  expect  his  aid  in  its  support,  if  a  bill,  which  was 
understood  to  have  originated  in  a  certain  high  quarter, 
had  come  before  us  for  consideration.     Let  the  honora- 
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ble  Senator  remember,  too,  that  buione  intimation  of  his 

/  views  upon  this  subject  was  permitted  to  escape  during 

\  the  present  session,  until  this  bill  was  presented  by  the 

J  Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  that  expression,  as  I  under- 

1   stood  it,  went  to  this:  that  he  would  abandon  the  whole 

'  \  protective  policy,  if  necessarv,  to  preserve  the  Union. 

We  had  this  without  the  explanation  which  the  Senator 

has  nnce  g^ven  of  it;  and  always  heretofore,  during*  the 

present  sesmon,  on  this  subject,  he  has  been  either  silent 

or  ambiguous. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  had  wished  to  make 
a  stand,  and  hazard  every  thing  in  support  of  the  present 
tariff,  had  we  any  reason  to  hope  for  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  We  thought  we  had 
none;  and  the  Senator  himself  will,  I  fancy,  be  satisfied 
that  we  reasoned  correctly  from  the  facta  that  were  be- 
fore US;  and,  without  his  aid,  and  that  of  those  who  act 
with  him,  we  well  knew  the  effort  would  be  hopeless. 
And  what  right  has  the  honorable  Senator,  or  what  right 
has  Pennsylvania  to  complun,  if  this  state  of  things  do 
in  fact  lead  to  the  prostration  of  her  industry?  She  has 
placed  in  the  hanos  of  an  individual  the  power,  after  he 
had  expressly  declared  that  he  had  the  will  to  destroy 
this  system.  Situated  thus,  we  saw  and  felt  that  the  pro- 
tective policy  could  not  be  long  sustained  in  its  present 
effective  form;  it  must  suffer  retrenchment  and  diminu- 
«  tion;  many  of  its  roots  must  be  severed,  and  its  branches 
topped.  But,  with  care  and  caution  in  the. process,  we 
still  hoped  that  the  trunk  might  be  preserved  ;  but,  in 
this  hour  of  trial,  it  wss  thought  better  that  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  its  friends  than  of  its  enemies.  Since  re- 
duction was  inevitable,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  mode 
wluch  could  have  been  devised,  better  than  that  gradual 
reduction  proposed  by  this  bill.  It  causes  no  sudden 
shock  in  the  business  of  tbe  country,  and  it  gives  time  to 
the  manufacturers  to  mature  their  machinery,  perfect 
themselves  in  the  details  of  their  business,  and  prepare 
to  meet  the  foreign  competition  as  it  gradually  presses 
upon  them.^  In  every  respect  it  is  better  than  a  sudden 
and  immediffte  reduction,  such  as  was  proposed  in  the 
original  bill  reported  in  the  House. 

A  gradual  reduction,  bv  legislation,  from  year  to  year, 
would  have  been  attenaed  also  with  unhappy  conse- 
quences. No  one  could  have  rested  for  a  single  year  on 
a  certainty  of  the  future;  the  public  mind  would  have 
been  still  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish  excitement; 
a  war  of  intellect  and  opinions  would  have  been  still 
waged,  and  the  extreme  sections  of  the  Union  would 
have  gone  on  increasing  in  bitterness  and  hostility  against 
each  other.  But  we  have  a  right  to  hope  now,  for  a 
short  season  at  least,  of  quiet;  that  the  troubled  ocean 
will,  for  awhile,  be  still;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  liave 
all  the  chances  of  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  protective  policy;  the  chances  of  war  in  Europe, 
which  would  be  itself  protection;  and,  at  worst,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  this  bill,  when  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point,  will  be  large,  if  not  ample — taking  into  view  the 
home  valuation  and  cash  duties.  And,  on  the  whole,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  industry  of  our  country  will  be 
more  safe  in  1842,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  than 
it  would  be  in  1834,  if  this  bill  do  not  become  a  law. 

Mr.  MANGUH  would  not,  he  said,  long  detain  the 
Senate;  but,  before  they  parted  with  the  subject,  as  he 
hoped  they  soon  should,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  say  a 
few  words.  Does  the  honorable  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania suppose  (said  Mr.  M.)  that  we  shall  be  driven 
from  this  work  of  harmony,  by  his  suggestion  that  it  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  grounds  which  we  had  taken  against 
the  protective  system?  After  sleeping  upon  it  three  or 
four  nights,  the  Senator  at  last  finds  that  the  bill  recog- 
nises the  principle  of  the  tariff  of  1832,  and  he  pro- 
fesses his  gratification  at  the  readiness  of  the  Southern 
people  to  gulp  it  down.     He  was  not  disposed  to  scan. 


very  closely,  a  measure,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  country;  but  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  shall  not,  said  Mr.  M.,  put  words  in 
my  mouth,  as  expressive  of  my  opinions  of  this  measure. 
He  acted  on  the  subject,  at  this  time,  in  the  same  man-N 
ner  as  formerly.  A  settlement  of  the  subject  had  been 
held  out  to  us,  and  we  were  promised  a  restoration  to 
our  rights  sooner  and  more  complete.  But  does  any 
one  wish  to  see  a  sudden  and  total  destruction  of  manu- 
factures by  a  single  blow?  This  bill  kept  them  alive  for 
ten  years,  and,  after  that  time,  will  eiuible  all  honest  pur- 
suits to  live  and  thrive.  The  honorable  gentleman  seem- 
ed to  suppose  that  the  bill  derived  its  origin  from  some 
sudden  ana  g^at  panic  in  the  public  mind.  It  becomes 
flot  me,  said  Mr.  M.,  to  t^ce  the  motives  of  those  who 
brought  forward  this  measure;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  ^ 
they  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  honorable.  He  felt  deep 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  come  to  our  deliverance,  in 
the  hour  of  our  deepest  gloom,  when  we  saw  no  fight 
save  the  sparkles  which  gleamed  from  the  steel  of  the 
enemy.  If  I  were  tenfold  more  ambitious  than  I  am,  I 
would  not  derive  more  glory  than  he  has  who  restores 
peace  to  an  empire  like  this.  His  laurels  will  grow 
green,  and  be  forever  cherished  by  a  grateful  people. 

It  hap  been  said  that  the  bill  was  the  result  of  a  general 
panic,  by  those  who  affected  insensibility  to  the  dan- 
ger to  which  our  institutions  were  exposed.  From  the' 
panacea  which  they  advocated,  good  Lord  deliver  us! 
They  supported,  with  a  zeal  which  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed, a  measure,-  tlie  abominations  of  which  he  wanted 
words  to  express.  The  last  argument  of  kings  they 
chose  as  the  first  argument  of  a  republic.  They  sent  out 
the  sword,  the  bayonet,  and  the  banner,  but  no  olive 
branch.  Gentlemen  are  startled  at  the  idea  of  surrender- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Government.  What  Government 
is  It?  It  is  the  Government  of  those  who  set  it  up.  The 
solid  foundations  of  its  strength  are  the  confidence  of  tbe 
people.  When  it  leaves  tliat  confidence,  and  appeals  to 
the  sword  for  support,  it  must  totter  and  fall.  But,  sir, 
said  Mr.  M.,  I  leave  this  subject.  I  rose  to  return  mv^ 
thanks  to  my  honorable  friends,  through  whose  zealous 
and  patriotic  efforts  this  glorious  consummation  has  been 
brought  about.     The  measure  would,  he  believed,  tran- 

auillize  the  agitations  which  threatened  to  produce  a 
esperate  result;  and  those  who  had  come  forward  to 
save  our  Government,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to 
the  country,  would,  he  hoped,  receive  the  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  made  some  observations  on  the 
assertion  that  tlie  principle  of  protection  was  abandoned, 
a  statement  which  he  denied.     He  could  not  understand 
how  9Xiy  gentleman  could  stand  up,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
exemptions  which  the  bill  contained  of  articles  used  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  say  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  protection.      He  would  not 
sacrifice  any  of  the  g^at  mterests  of  the  country,  but 
would  look  abroad  upon  the  whole,  with  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  all  an  equal  and  an  efficient  protection.     He  be> 
lieved  that,  instead  of  being  abandoned,  the  tariff  system 
would,  hereafler,  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  any 
on  which  it  had  heretofore  stood.     It  was  from  no  feel- 
ing of  panic  that  he  had  been  induced  to  vote  for  this 
measure.     He  had  been  disposed  to  soothe  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  which  would  bring  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  to  act  together.     He  replied  to  some  of  tbe  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wh- 
sTSB,]  especially  to  the  one  in  which  he  had  said  that  this 
bill  contained  a  pledge  which  would  prevent  any  honor- 
able man  from  voting  for  a  repeal  of  this  Itiw.     In  such  a 
case,  he  wished  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  estab- 
lish a  rule  exclusively  for  his  own  government,  and  to 
leave  others  to  the  same  free  course  of  action.     He  also 
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went  over  the  greund  be  had  formeiiy  taken  aa  to  the 
concurrence  between  the  resolutions  of  that  gentleman 
ttnd  the  bHi  now  under  consideration.  He  then  replied 
to  what  bftd  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
£Mr.  Dallas,^  asto  the  course  pursued  iU'Committee,  and 
4nsisted  that  the  protection  secured  by  the  bill,  as  H  now 
iitands,  is  more  efficient  than  that  which  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  .amendment  of  that  Senator.  He  also 
iitated  that  he  had  conversed  with  practical  raanufactur- 
•«r8,  and  had  been  satisfied  that  none  of -the  great  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  sacrificed  by  this  bih.  In  refer- 
•«nce  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  ruin  which  this  bill  would  bring 
on  the  establishments  in  Pennsylvania,  he  expressed  his 
t>elief  that  as  much  injury  would  not  result  from  this 
^measure  as  would  have  resulted  frum  the  proportion 
-tnade  by  the  Senator  irom  Pennsylvania..  -However 
IPennsj^vania  may  have  legislated  at  home,  ^e  had  not, 
«on  this  floor,  shown  that  steady,  inflexible  determination 
<not  to  surrender  a  partidle  of  the  principle  of  protection 
<which  was  now  manifested.  He  would  not  permit  it  to 
\go  forth  to  the  world  that  he  and  his  friend^  who  were 
•-aboMt  to  record  with  pleasure,  because  it  would  give 
-^eaee  to  the  countiy,  their  names  in  fiivor  of  this  oiH, 
-^ere  about  to  yield  any  thing  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
stection.  He  regretted  that  he  had  occupied  the  Senate 
•«o  long.  He  would  not  go  throurk  the  <^aases  of  the 
%ill,  which  was  printed.  He  tmstM  that  his  constituents 
'Would  understand  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
^ote  for  this  bill.  If  be  iheuld  find,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  nine  years,  that  there  had  been  toe  much  vielded  of 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  he  would  willingly  go 
tvlth  those  friends  with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  m 
^restoring  things  to  their  former  condition. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  said,  in  respect  to  what  was  siuven- 
^ered  by  the  bill,  gentlemen  had  stated  their  own 
•opinions.  He  stood  before  the  county  on  the  propo- 
raitionthtt  every  thing  which  had  been  lo«nd  valuable  in 
'the  protective  system  was  abandoned  by  the  biH,  True, 
'there  was  a  list  of  free  articles  in  the  bill,  but  the  •essen- 
tial principles  of  the  protective  system  were  specific  du- 
ties and  discriminating  duties,  which  the  bill  abandoned 
to  destruction.  He  went  before  the  country  on  the  po- 
•sition  that  the  only  principles  of  a  protective  tariff^  which 
in  this  or  any  other  country  had  been  found  valuable, 
•were  not  contained  in  this  tari^.  As  to  the  pledge  for 
^he  continuance  of  this  system,  he  could  not  express  his 
-views  of  it  more  strongly  than  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
'tucky  had  -done.  Every  l>ody,  tie  said,  would  be  dis- 
closed to  repeat  it.  I  cannot,  said  Mr.  W.,  judge  for 
others,  but  if  1  voted  for  the  bill,  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  stfflfer  it  to  |^o  tnto-complete  operation.  When 
we  show  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  it  will  destrov  manu- 
Cictures,  they  say,  let  posterity  take  care  of  itseUf;  fivery 
argument  in  favor  i^  the  bill  results  in  this:  Why  not, 
they  ask,  let  the  vear  1843  take  care  of  itself?  But  do 
you  not  legislate  for  1842  by  this  bUH  It  might  be  that 
the  peace  and  quiet  expected  from  this  measure  wiU  fol- 
low from  It,  but  he  did  not  believe  it.  He  bdieved  that, 
next  year,  it  would  be  found  that  the  biU  was  impractica- 
ble, and  could  not  be  put  in  operation  without  further 
legiriation^  and  that  further,  it  would  be  found  not  to 
•diminish  the  revenue  at  all.  He  might  be  mistaken,  but 
this  was  his  opinion.    The  genUemen  from  New  Jersey 

V^nd  Delaware  had  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  practical 
Ibusmess  men,  the  b'lH  would  not  essentially  ii^ure  the 
tiandicraft  and  some  other  interests.    The  opinion  of  half 
a  dozen  g^entlemen,  however  respectable,  could  not  be 
^    taken  as  the  general  sense  of  practical  men^  nor  were 
practical  men  alwi^s  the  surest  guides  in  legisUtion. 
\  ^,,  ".  ^^^  ""«  persuaded  bv  their  friends  that  this  bill 
will  give  them  eigjit  years  or  secure  protection,  they  aw 
«vell  satisfied,  and  look  not  further  into  the  futuK,     Un- 
Vol.  IX— 51. 


der  the  apprehension  of  what  mischief  may  be  done  by 
the  next  Congress,  and  under  a  disposition  to  send  forth 
to  the  country  a  measure  of  peace;,  this  bill  bas  been 
pressed  upon  us:  but  it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  this 
measure  of  peace  leaves  unimpaired  our  constitution- 
al powers.  The  gentleman  fi*om  New  Jersey  says  that 
the  handicraft 'ton&s  will  not  suffer;  but  it  is  as  demonstra- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  as  any  tUng  can  be,  that  this  bill  will 
ultimately  destroy  many  of  them.  It  will  be  worse  for 
•them,  when  the  duty  comes  down  to  twenty  per  cent,- 
than  the  free  trade  system.  No  great  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  manuTacture  of  boots  siid  hats, 
whereby  they  can  be  aflbrded  much  cheaper  than  at  pre- 
sent. Nobody  expects  that,  at  the  end  eiteft  years,  tbey 
win  be  any  better  or  cheaper  than  at  present.  Take 
ready-made  clothings  does  «ny  bochr  suppose  that  it  can 
be  furnished  so  miKh'cheaper  at  the  end  of  ten  years^ 
as  to  render  twenty  per  cent,  an  efficient  protection?  He 
did  not  mean  to  ^  into  this  question:  he  had  only  risen 
to  state  how  far,  m  his  opiniou,  this  bill  surrendered  the 
^rittci|fle  of  protection. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUTSEN  said,  the  (gentleman  fi^m 
Iffassachusetts  had  not  dealt  faiiily  with  his  argument.  By 
the  measure  under  consiABration  the  country  would  be 
allowed  time  to  take  breath,  and  the  harshness  of  the 
•present  opposition  to  the  protective  poti^  would  be 
soothed.  It  was  true  that  the  interests  of  the  nanu&c- 
turers  would  be  put  to  hazard  in  1843,  but  the  dangers 
which  they  would  encounter  then  would  be  iar  less 
threatening  than  Ibose  which  surround  them  now.  If,  at 
the  end  of  eight  or  ten  years,  the  South  will  not  consent  to 
the  continuance  of  a  moderate  degree  of  protection,  then 
we  shall  have  before  us  the  very  issue  which  we  now 
have.  Will  we  have  the  tariff,  or  have  the  Union?  His 
information  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  reduction  upon  the 
huldicraftsmen  ia  his  State,  he  had  received  before  he 
left  home.  He  had  siibmitted  to  them  the  question 
whether  the  tariff  or  the  tJnion  skoiddbe  destroyed;  and 
their  reply  was,  that  they  loved  the  Union  better  than  the 
tariff,  and  would  cling  to  the  Union  at  all  hazards. 
Whenever  k  comes  to  that  dreadful  issue,  said  Mr.  F.,  I 
take  the  Union. 

Mr.  SILSBEE  remarked,  that  it  had  been  his  intention 
toj^ve  his  views  at  length  on  this  sul^ect,  but,  at  this 
late  staf^  of  the  biR,  he  would  forero  that  intention.  He 
rose  merely  to  realy  to  «  vemaA  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  that  a  duty  of  20  per  ceiit.  on 'home  valuation, 
and  paid  in  cash,  would  be  equal  to  a  'duty  of  30  per 
cent,  levied  and  paid  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  con- 
vinced thtft  there  was  a  wide  difference,  and  he  woukl 
expbiin  it  in  a  single  word:  Take  an  article  which  costs 
abroad  #1.  The  home  value,  adding  the  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  is  120  cents.  The  duty  on  this  home  value  >^ill  be 
24  cents.  The  usual  credits  on  duties  are  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  months:  they  average  ten  mondhs.  Taking  the 
rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  the  payment  of  duties  in 
cash  would  add  one  per  cent,  to  tne  duty,  mining  the 
whole  amount  of  duty  25  and  not  30  per^cent 

Mr.  GiuAYTON  would  not,  be  said,  «nter  into  an  ar- 
gument OB  this  point  fiis  olneGt  was  to  give  the  manu* 
facturers  an  "faonest  and  fair  20  per  cent,  which  he  be- 
lieved wo«dd  be  secured  to  them  by  the  home  valuation 
and  cash  psyments. 

Mr.  FORSTTH  said,  one  thing  had  been  conclusively 
established  by  the  discussion,  that  the  bill  was  bad.  It 
was  taken  by  all  not  as  good  in  itself  but  as  probably 
good  in  its  effects.  He  voted  for  it  with  all  ito  unperfec- 
tions  on  its  head,  relying  upon  the  dechu«tions  of  those 
who  ought  to  know  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tractions of  South  Carolina.  He  would  have  voted  for  it 
with  pleasure,  as  somewhat  better  than  the  act  of  1832, 
if  the  second  section  had  been  espui^^t  as  it  was,  he 
did  it  rductantly,  confiding  in  the  disposition  of  his  fel- 
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low-citizens  to  bear  without  complaint  their  portion  of 
the  additional  burdens  of  144,000  dollars  for  toe  ensuing 
year,  as  their  irritated  nei^bors  were  willing  to  endure 
yet  a  larger  part. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  repeated  to-day 
a  question  he  asked  some  days  since:  How  could  those 
who  should  vote  for  this  biU  attempt  hereafter  to  modify 
or  repeal  it  in  the  face  of  the  pledges  upon  it?    Mr.  F. 


but  as  they  spoke  of  one  another.]  The  question  was, 
how  much  black  mail  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Catenns, 
and  for  how  long,  for  a  contingent  promise  of  future  im- 
munity from  their  predatory  inroads?  Both  parties  must 
have  ground  to  stand  upon  for  defence  of  their  respect- 
ive adherents;  hence  the  contradictions  of  the  bill.  In 
one  point  of  view,  it  was  all  protection;  protection,  the 
right  to  plunder,  admitted  by  the  payment  of  security 


had  no  diiRculty  in  giving  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  an-  money  falling  as  low  as  20  per  cent.,  and  then  to  stand 


swer  to  this  inquiry.  Those  who  voted  for,  ^ere  no  more 
bound  to  regard  the  law  (and  it  would  be  nothing  more) 
as  sacred,  than  those  who  voted  against  it.  It  was  to  be 
obeyed  while  it  existed,  but  was  changeable,  like  all 
other  laws;  the  follies  engrafted  upon  it  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  idea  of  pledges  was  every  where 
given  up.  How  far  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  passed  gave  firmness  and  endurance  to  its  provisions 
was  another  affair:  that  was  for  the  people  to  judge;  for 
himself,  he  considered  himself  as  totally  uncommitted  to 
endure  it  a  single  moment  beyond  the  time  it  should  be 
of  public  benefit.  Had  any  scruple  been  felt  on  this 
point,  it  must  have  been  rennoved  by  the  declarations  of 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  and  Delaware 
[Mr.  Clatton.]  They  had  openly  anticipated  a  better 
and  more  effectual  bill  of  protection  within  the  nine 
years,  founded  on  a  looked  for  change  of  public  opinion 
jn  the  Western  Slates.  Mr.  F.  anticipated  a  further  nM>- 
dification,  if  not  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  from  a  progressive  and  progressing  change 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Western,  Middle,  and  Eastern 
States. 

Mr.  F.  congratulated  himself  that  a  few  days  of  reflec- 
tion had  shown  that  the  suggestions  he  had  thrown  out 
'^  when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat]  asked 
leave  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  for  which  he  bad  been 
somewhat  fiercely  assailed  f^om  all  quarters,  were  not 
entirely  so  unreasonable  and  anti-pacific  as  they  had  been 
denominated.  The  validity  of  tne  constitutional  objec- 
tion had  been  substantially  conceded.  The  Senate,  too, 
to  save  time,  had  waited  for  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives;  and  it  was  now  admitted  that,  to  wait 
for  the  next  Congress  to  settle  this  vexed  question,  would 
be  a  losing  game  .to  the  manufacturers.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  saw  the  torch  about  to  be  applied 
to  his  fovorite  system,  and  he  seeks  to  snatch  it  away. 
He  did  more:  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  in  imminent 
peril.  Mr.  F.  recommended  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
[Mr.  Spraoux,]  who  had  rushed  upon  him  with  so  much 
knightlv  fury  for  expressing  this  opinion  some  days  since, 
to  couch  his  lance  and  charge  upon  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  whose  crime  was  certainly  the  greater,  as  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  prove  what  Mr.  F.  had  only 
asserted. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  spoken  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  bill  very  truly;  they  are  numerous  and 
inevitable.  Mr.  F.  had  endeavored  to  remove  them;  not 
succeeding,  he  was  contented  to  take  them  for  the  sake 
*  of  peace,  although  certainly  not  a  little  surprised  that 
they  were  deemed  necessary  or  sufficient  to  secure  peace. 
Had  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the  time  specifiea  been 
alone  insisted  on,  all  would  have  been  well;  introducing 
^tlie  jMiot  and  eona  necessarily  begat  confusion  and  contra- 
diction. Fire  and  water  united  produce  spoke;  oil  and 
vinegar  shaken  into  a  union  produce  air  bubbles:  direct- 
ly opposite  political  or  politico-economical  opinions,  acted 
upon  in  concert,  produce  absurdity.  The  moderate  men 
of  both  parties  have  not  united  to  arrange  this  question; 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  lit  present  to  effect  it. 
But  the  fire  and  sword  opposers  of  the  tariff  have  enter- 
ed into  negotiation  with  the  plunderers  of  the  South. 
The  robbers  and  the  robbees  had  made  terms  together, 
[Mr.  P.,  in  using  this  language,  begged  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  the  parties,  not  as  he  thought  of  them. 


forever.  In  another,  it  was  all  free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights:  the  revenue  being  to  be  reduced  to  the  wants  of 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Government  in  1842. 
Both  sides  admit  that  all  this  is  to  depend  upon  contin- 
gencies, over  which  we  have  no  controlling  power:  but 
here  is  the  basis  for  argument  on  both  sides,  and  each 
may  claim  a  triumph,  and  support  the  claim  by  quoting 
the  bill  as  .a  compromise.  Mr.  F.  did  not  think  that 
either  side  could  safely  cry  out  with  crooked  back 
Richard —    . 

Now  M  the  winter  of  our  cliaeontenC 

Made  fflorioui  iiraMiier  by  the  mui  of  York; 

And  all  the  eloudi  that  lewcr*d  upon  our  house 

In  the  deep  boMni  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now  are  our  browi  crowned  with  Tietwioufl  wreatha. 

But,  if  they  could,  the  sound  would  be  more  pleamng 
to  his  ear  than  the  trumpet  caH  for  one  hundred  bayonets 
to  reduce  the  rebellious  spirits  of  the  South,  or  the  war- 
cry  of  the  gallant  gfeneral  to  extract  a  promise  from  his 
inflamed  atiditors  to  follow  him  '^to  the  death  for  his  su- 
gar.*^ So  far  as  his  opinion  was  of  any  value,  Mr.  F. 
would  not  withhold  it:  he  thought  the  highbinders  had 
made  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

The  Senator  from  South  Caronna  [Mr.  Calhous]  had 
introduced  again  the  topic  of  the  bill  passed  a  few  days 
since  in  the  Senate,  ana  now  just  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  blbody  bin — the  bill  to  repeal 
the  constitution.     Mr.  F.  regretted  to  hear  that  Senator 
introduce  again  this  topic:  he  had  l)een  heard  on  it  be- 
fore, at  large,  with  indulgence,  and  with  all  the  attention 
due  to  his  character  and  the  peculiar  position*  in  which 
he  stood.    This  ought  to  have  satisfiea  him.     It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  Senator's,  observation,  that,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  IS  stnigglin^  against  public  opinion.     Mr.  F. 
would  not  add  any  thing  to  what  he  had  said  when  the 
bill  was  discussed;  but  tiiere  was  one  remark  made  by 
the  Senator  which  was  almost  exclunvely  applicable  to 
himself  and  his  friend  from  Virginis,  on  the  other  sde 
of  the  Chamber,  [Mr.   Rivss.]    The  Senator  said,  no 
one  who  vslued  his  reputation  for  candor  could  deny 
that  that  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  if  be 
admitted  that  the  constitution  was  founded  on  compact. 
Now,  Mr.  F.  said,  we  [Mr.  Rivxs  and  himself^  admit 
that  the  constitution  is  founded  on  a  compact  betvreen 
the  people  of  the  States,  for  themselves  and  for  their 
States.     We  are  the  only  persons  expressing  th&t  opU 
nion  who  have  participated  in  the  discusnon,  and  voted 
for  the  bill. 

[Mr.  CALHOUN  interposed  and  said,  he  hoped  the  Se- 
nator from  Georgia  would  take  his  whole  proposition,  be- 
tween the  States  as  separate,  independent  communities, 
and  still  subsisting  as  independent  communities  united  by 
compact.] 

*  Mr.  F.  said,  he  did  not  understand  the  remark  to  lure 
been  so  qualified.     It  was  not  important,  however,  t«> 
enter  into  the  opinion  in  detail.     He  had  expressed,  and 
he  now  repeatea  his  conviction,  for  which  he  claimed  all 
the  credit  for  sincerity  due  to  that  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  was  constitutionsd  and  expedient.     He  knew 
well  he  was  to  be  assailed  on  that  ground,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  meet  the  assault.  Standing  alone  more  than  once 
before  his  constituents,  he  had  never  failed  to  receive  a 
patient  hearing,  and  never  was  or  would  be  deserted  b> 
them  while  he  was  sustained  by  reason  and  justice.     Mr 
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F.  heard  w^th  pleasure  that  the  tariiF  was  to  be  no  longer 
discussed;  that  the  bloody  bill  was  to  take  its  place  as  the 
battle-word  in  th^  next  Southern  campaign.  The  old 
subject  was  threadbare  as  a  matter  of  dispute;  a  pretty 
quarrel  enough,  until  it  was  spollejd  by  the  late  explana- 
tion. It  was  now  time  to  look  for  something  new,  and 
the  bill  **  to  repeal  the  constitution"  might  serve  for  a 
term,  until  something  better  offered.  Mr.  F.  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  the  contest  was  to  be  bloodless;  there  was  to 
be  no  force.  Paper  bullets  of  the  brain  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  musket  balls;  the  cannons  of  the  press  for  the 
cannon  of  the  artillerist;  steel  pens  for  steel  bayonets; 
and  the  cartouch-box  was  to  be  thrown  aside  forever, 
while  we  are  to  stick  to  what  should  never  have  been 
abandoned,  the  great  panacea  for  all  our  political  evils— 
the  ballot  box.  With  this  change  in  the  mode  and  mate- 
rial of  war,  the  republic  was  safe.  To  the  end  of  the 
contest  Mr.  F.  looked  with  a  confidence  proportioned  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  enlightened  people  who  were  to 
award  the  palm  of  victory. 

Mr.  F.  could  not  refrain  from  addressing  a  few  words 
to  those  of  his  Southern  friends  who  were  so  censorious, 
during  the  past  year,  of  his  vote  against  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  bill  of  1832.  He  was  accused  of 
abandoning  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of  protection. 
He  surrendered,  thev  maintained  thu  principle;  and  yet 
now,  at  this  day,  his  honorable  friends  were  about  to  vote 
withliim  for  tlus  bill,  confessedly  a  bill  of  protection  (pro- 
tection its  great  and  only  end)  for  nine  years.  Admit  the 
right  to  protect  for  an  hour,  and  theoretically  and  prac- 
tical! v  it  is  admitting  it  forever.  The  amount  of  protec- 
tive duty  is  also  unimportant  to  the  principle.  A  duly  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  not  for  revenue  but  protection,  is  an 
abandonment  of  opposition  to  the  principle  as  complete 
as  a  duty  of  one  hundred.  Mr.  F.  referred  to  this 
matter  with  no  feeling  of  resentment  to  those  who  had 
differed  with  him,  or  of  gratification  at  their  changed 
position,  but  nmply  to  satisfy  those  who  were  disposed  to 
condemn  him  that  they  had  not  done  him  justice.  They 
act  now  as  he  had  acted  then.  Thev  make  the  most  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour;  are  willing  to  admit  some 
evil,  that  greater  evil  may  not  fall  upon  us. 

Mr.  SPRAGUE  replied  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  should  make  his  speech  run  counter  to  his 
vote.  He  repeated  what  he  had  formerly  said,  that  this 
was  a  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak;  and  ar- 
gued that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  the  desire  of  concession,  in  the  opinions  of 
many  who  were  opposed  to  any  legislative  action.  If  the 
spirit  which  ran  through  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from< 
Georgia  was  the  prevailing  spirit  in  the  South,  there 
would  have  been  found  in  his  part  of  the  country  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  than  that  of  concession. 

Mr.  HOLMES  said  he  was  astonished  that  any  one 
should  speak  of  consistency  in  his  presence.  Every  thing 
he  saw  or  heard  convinced  him  that  he  was.the  only  con- 
sistent man  in  the  Senate.     The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts threw  cliarges  of  inconsistency  against  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  latter  threw  them  back,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth .    He  was  bound  to  believe  them  all,  as  they  were 
all  honorable  men,  and  consequently  he  was  bound  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  inconsistent.    He  then  went 
into  an  examination  of  what  had  been  said*  pro  and  co/i, 
on  the  subjeet  of  the  pledge  contained  in  tne  bill.     In 
reference  to  the  representative  obligation,  he  was  happy 
to  be  supported  by  his  friend  from  Delaware,  who  had 
said  that  he  did  not  view  himself  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  Delaware.     Now,  he  did  not  regard  hjmself 
as  the  exclusive  representative  of  his  assumed  constituents; 
and  when  he  received  some  time  since  instructions  from 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  merely  representatives  of 
others,  he  thought  them  entitled  to  any  thing  rather  than 


respect.'  He  had  answered  them,  and  he  believed  they 
were  since  relysorry  they  had  ever  passed  their  resolutions; 
for  what  with  his  answer,  and  what  with  their  disposition 
of  it,  they  had  managed  to  make  themselves  supremely 
ridiculous.  He  went  on  to  state,  that  the  Northern  ma- 
nufacturers would  deem  themselves  sufficiently  protect- 
ed by  this  bill;  and  that  the  possibility  was,  that  the  next 
application  fpr  protection  would  be  from  the  South. 
He  then  declared  that  all  the  legidative  eflforts  which 
might  be  brought  against  the  manufacturers  would  never 
be  found  able  to  put  down  Yankee  industry  and  Yankee 
enterprise. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  rose,  he  said,  to  give  very  concisely  the 
views  which  he  entertained  in  regard  to  this  measure. 
His  objections  to  it  were  strong,  and,  under  any  other 
than  existing  circumstances,  would  perhaps  be  insur- 
mountable. He  thought  the  reduction  too  slow  for  the 
first  eight  years,  and  vastly  too  rapid  afterwards.  Again, 
he  objected  to  the  inequality  of  the  rule  of  reduction 
which  had  been  adopted.  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that 
on  articles  paying  one  hundred  per  cent  duty,  the  reduc- 
tion is  dangerously  rapid.  There  was  uniformi^  in  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  bill,  as  regards  its  operation  on  ex- 
isting laws.  The  first  object  of  the  bill  was  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  views  of  the  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  protection.  It  purports  to  extend 
relief  to  Southern  interest;  and  yet  it  enhances  the  duty 
on  one  of  the  most  material  articles  of  Southern  con- 
sumption— negro  cloths.  Again,  while  it  increases  this 
duty,  it  imposes  no  corresponding  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  the  fabric  is  made. 

Another  objection  arose  from  his  mature  conviction 
that  the  principle  of  home  valuation  was  absord,  imprac- 
ticable, and  of^  very  unequal  operation.  The  reduction 
on  some  articles  of  prime  necessity — iron«  for  example- 
was  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  would  stop  all  further  production '  before  the  ex- 
piration of  eight  years.  The  principle  of  discrimination 
was  one  of  the  points  introduced  into  the  discussion;  and, 
as  to  this,  he  would  say  that  the  bill  did  not  recognise, 
after  a  limited  period,  the  power  of  Cong^as  to  afford 
protection  by  discriminating  duties.  It  provides  protec- 
tion for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  does  not  ultunately 
recognise  the  principle  of  protection.  The  bill  proposes 
ultimately  to  reduce  all  articles  which  pay  duty  to  the 
same  rate  of  duty.  This  principle  of  revenue  was  entire- 
ly unknown  to  our  laws,  and,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  un- 
warrantable innovation.  Gentlemen  advocating  the  prin- 
ciple and  policy  of  free  trade  admit  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  and  collect  such  duties  as  are  necessai^  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue;  and  to  that  extent  they  wiU  in- 
cidentally afford  protection  to  manufactures.  He  would, 
upon  all  occasions,  contend  that  no  more  money  should 
be  raised  from  duties  on  imports  than  the  Government 
needs;  and  this  principle  he  wished  now  to  state  in 
plain  terms.  He  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Free 
Trade  Convention  to  show  that,  by  a  Urge  majority,  (120 
to  7,)  they  recognised  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu&c- 
tures.  They  expressly  agreed  that  the  principle  of  dii- 
crimination  was  in  consonance  with  the  constitution. 

Still  another  objection  he  had  to  the  bill.  It  proposed 
on  its  face,  and,  as  he  thought,  directly,  to  restrict  the 
action  of  our  successors.  We  had  no  power,  he  contend- 
ed, to  bind  our  successors.  We  migtit  legislate  pros- 
pectively, and  a  future  Congress  could  sto]>  the  course 
of  this  prospective  lejpislation.  He  had,  however,  no  al- 
ternative but  to  vote  tor  the  bill,  with  all  its  defects,  be- 
cause it  contained  some  provisions  which  the  state  of  the 
country  rendered  indispensably  necessary. 

This  brouglit  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Under 
what  circumstances,  Mr*  I'rciid^nt,  are  vc  called  upon 
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to  vote  for  a  bill  thus  imperfect^    Is  the  occssion  one  of 
onUnftrv  ehatseterr  and  one  which  can  be  lig^htly  regard- 
ed?   ae  might  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  legislating  under  the  influenee  of  fear.     But  are  there 
-not  considerations  of  a  proper  nature  which  operate  in 
favor  of  this  measure?    What  are  they^    There  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  a  strong  and  deep  expression 
of  discontent  at  our  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  ta- 
riff.    These  discontents^it  was  not  to  be  eonceated,  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  inleg^ty  of  the  Union.    The  hostile  at- 
titude assumed  by  a  sister  State  towards  the  country  had 
induced  us  to  A>  what  we  are  now  bound  to  do,  and 'a  re- 
fusal to  do  which  would  have  endangered  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.     The  blow  was  aim^  at  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  country — at  the  purse,  which  was  a  trouble- 
some thing  to  msnage,  though  without  it  Government 
could  not  exist.     The  measure  proposed  would  restore 
harmony  to  the  country,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  just  and 
proper  to  yield  much  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this 
object.    The  time  was  come  when  the  revenue  should 
be  reduced,  even  the  revenue  derived  from  protected 
-articles.     This  single  measure  for  effecting  a  reduction 
was  presented  to  him  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection; 
ahd,  defective  as  it  was  iR  many  respects,  he  would  take 
it  as  a  satisfiictoiy  concession  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
South  which  believed  the  existing  laws  to  be  unjust  and 
oppressive. 

It  was  umieccsBary  to  say  that  the  whole  country  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  re- 
venue gradually  to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  It  was 
the  details  of  such  a  measure,  it  was  the  rule  by  which  we 
should  reach  the  proper  standard,  upon  which  members 
of  thu  body  and  the  people  generally  differed.  If  no 
better  measure  than  that  before  us  would  be  agreed  upon« 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  u.  He  had 
wow  given  the  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  The  principal  reason  was,  that  a  sister  State  of 
the  Union  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  course  of  federal 
legislation,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  having  recourse  to  a 
desperate  remiedy  for  what  she  considered  as  her  wrongs. 
Thinking  this  measure  to  be  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  all  its  defects  sunk  out  of  his  sight. 

Mr.  BIBB  stated,  that  be  regarded  the  bill  as  a  peace 
offering,  so  offered  and  so  accepted,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliations 

"  Now  h  the  winter  of  oar  diseootenC 
Made  glotioos  Mimmer  bj  the  ion  of" — 

Not  of  Old  York,  or  New  York,  but  a  son  of  the  OM  Do- 
minidn— from  the  slashes  of  Hanover<  he  did  not  care  by 
what  hand  it  was  offered,  he  would  willingly  take  it.  He 
made  a  few  additional  observations  on  toe  propriety  of 
taking  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  bill  and 
the  enforcing  bill,  both  of  which  he  considered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  forth,  as  well  to  show  that  the  Uws  must 
be  executed,  as  that  there  was  a  dbpoeition  to  make  conces- 
sions. He  stated,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Government 
being  a  compact,  he  principally  agreed  with  the  Senator 
flrom  South  Carolina,  but  with  some  difference  as  to  the 
character  of  the  rights  conferred  bv  that  compact.  He 
did  not  adopt  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  any  advance 
made  in  the  usurpation  of  powers  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. He  then  went  into  a  view  of  the  history  of  this  sys- 
tem to  show,  that  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  there  was 
no  opposition  raised  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect domestic  industry.  The  oppontion,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  had  subsequently  grown  up.  He  then  sUted, 
that  in  his  opinion  no  State  could  so  practically  construe 
the  constitution  as  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
without  plunp^ng  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  anar- 
chy.     He  said  that  he  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  that 


ablest,  wisest,  and  purest  of  American  statesmen^ 
Madison,  who  still  lives,  and  resides'in  Virginia— the  doc- 
trines which  were  advanced  by  him  i  n  1799.  The  answer 
of  that  distinguished  man  to  the  resolutions  of  the  other 
States^  and  hi»  address  to  the  people,  effected  a  sadden 
revolution  of  pubfie  opinion,  llie  people  rallied  around 
hhuf  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  repealed  r  and  tlie 
usurpations  of  the  General  Government  were  arrested. 
He  viewed  the  Government  as  federative  in  its  origin^  in 
its  character,  and  in  its  operation;  and  under  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  gives  it  to  Congress  to  pass  all  btwa 
to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  they  could  pasa 
ali  necessary  laws.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  coaciliate  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

He  did  not  arrogate  any  merit  for  the  passage  of  thia 
bill.  He  had  cherished  this  system^  as  a  favorite  child, 
and  he  still  clung  to  it,  and  should  still  cling  to  U.  Why 
had  he  been  reproached^  Re  had  come  to  the  child  and 
found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines^  who  were  desirous 
to  destroy  it.  He  wished  to  save  and  cherish  it,  and  to 
find  for  it  better  and  safer  nurses.  He  did  not  wiab  to 
employ  the  sword,  but  to  effect  his  object  by  concesaon 
and  conciliation.  He  wished  to  see  the  system  placed  on 
a  securer  basis,  to  plant  it  in  the  bosoms  and  affections 
of  the  people.  The  gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  learned  his  views  of  the  system  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolins,  had  spoken  of  him  as  the  pilot  who  wss 
directing  the  vessel.  If  it  were  so,  he  would  aak  if  she 
had  been  secured  by  a  faithliil  crew?  If  all  bad  been  faith- 
ful, he  believed  there  would  have  been  no  danger  now 
assailing  the  system.  He  assailed  no  one 9  he  merely  de- 
fended himself  against  the  reproaches  of  others. 

Another  motive  with  him  was  to  preserve  the  Uaioa. 
He  feared  he  saw  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  the  system; 
he  saw  the  Union  endangered;  and,  in  spite  of  all  peril 
which  might  assail  himself,  he  had  determined  to  stand 
forward  and  attempt  the  rescue. 

He  felt  himself  pained  exceedingly  in  being  obliged  to 
separate  on  the  question  from  valued  friends,  especially 
from  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  whom  be  had  always 
respected,  and  whom  he  still  respected.  He  then  replied 
to  the  argument  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  protective 
principle  had  been  abandoned  by  this  bill.  He  admitted 
that  protection  had  been  better  secured  by  former  bil]s» 
but  tnere  was  no  surrender  by  this.  He  consulered  re- 
venue as  the  6rst  object,  and  protection  as  the  second. 
As  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  calculations  of  gentlemen.  He 
thought  that  in  the  article  of  silks  alone  there  would  be  a 
considerable  reduction.  The  protection  to  the  mechanic 
arts  was  only  reduced,  by  the  whole  operation  of  the  bill, 
to  twenty-six  per  cent.;  and  be  did  not  know  that  there 
would  be  any  just  g^und  for  complaint,  as  sonte  of  the 
mechanic  arts  now  enjoy  only  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  wa& 
against  the  bill,  but  he  was  happy  to  find  his  vote  was  to 
be  for  it.  If  his  argument  brought  other  minds  to  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  it  had  brought  his,  the  bill 
would  not  be  in  any  danger.  He  would  say,  save  the 
country^Asave  the  Union — and  save  the  American  system. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  liVRlGHT,  in  which  the 
latter  said  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  people  as  to 
believe  there  would  not  be  a  worse  Congress  than  this, 

Mr.  CLAY  made  a  short  rejoinder,  in  'whi^  he  re- 
minded the  gentleman  from  New  York  of  the  words  of  a 
much  greater  man  than  any  member  of  Congress:  **  Con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,"  which  may  be  accele- 
rated or  retarded  by-  circumstances.  The  gentleman 
should  not  outdo  him  in  prepossessions  of  confidence  in 
the  people. 

The  Question  was  then  taken  on  the  passsge  of  the  bill, 
and  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Cham- 
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ben.  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewtng,  Foot,  Fonytb,  Frelinjj^huy- 
sen,  Grttndy,»  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  White,  Wright 
—29. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies, 
Seymour,  Stlsbee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Webster,  Wilkins — 16. 

So  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
until  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock. 

On  re-assembVtng  in  the  evening,  and  after  disposing 
of  much  other  business,  the  Senate  took  up  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
authorizing  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that,  although  the  objects  to  which 
these  jiroceeds  were  to  be  applied  were  a  fitvorite  point 
with  him,  yet  as  he  bad  found  that  he  was  differing  on  this 
topic  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  as  it  had  been  suggest- 
ed that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  another  quarter  if  the 
words  struck  out  by  the  House  were  retained,  he  would 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment 

Mr.  ROBINSON  expressed  a  hope  that  the  question 
would  not  be  pressed  at  this  Ute  hour,  in  so  thin  a  Senate, 
when  many  were  absent  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the 
measure.  He  hoped  that  the  question  would  not  be  taken, 
except  in  a  full  Senate. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  his  regret  that,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,  the  Senator  from  niinois  should  wish  for 
delay,  which  might  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
was  not  the  iault  of  the  members  present  that  there  are 
so  many  absentees. 

Mr.  C.  wished  to  take  the  question  to-night,  in  or- 
der that  the  Executive  might  have  time  to  act  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  sud  he  should  vote  against  the 
,  amendment.  He  would  rather  vote  against  the  bill  than 
take  it  with  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  concur, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  BUusk,  Buckner,  Clay,  Cbyton, 
Budley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Moere,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  White — 
23. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Chambers,  Grundy,  Robinson, 
Tipton — 5. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

And  at  11  o'clock  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Satuedat,  March  2. 
ADDITIONAL  PENSION  AGENCY. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  KING,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  Uie  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
Pension  Agency  at  Decatur,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  MOORE  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  read 
<'  one  pension  agency  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,"  &c. 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  objected  to  the  bill,  which  he  re- 
garded as  an  effort  to  remove  the  public  funds  from  the 
United  States  Bank.  As  the  charter  of  the  bank  will  ex- 
pire in  two  years,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while,  for  that 
short  period,  to  miake  the  change. 

Mr.  KING  disclaimed  any  intention  to  charge  against 
the  United  States  Bank  that  it  was  not  competent  to  per- 
form its  obligations  to  pay  the  .pensioners.  The  object 
of  the  friends  of  the  bill  was  to  enable  the  pensioners  in 
Alabama  to  obtain  their  pensions  without  being  put  to 
the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  delay,  which  are  conse- 
quent on  a  journey  to  the  place  where  the  moneys  are  de- 
posited. 


Mr.  SPRAGUE  opposed  the  bUl.  He  warned  the 
Senate  against  returning  to  the  praetice  of  investing  the 
public  funds  in  local  banks,  by  which  the  Government 
had  alreadv  sustained  heavy  losses.  The  system  estab- 
lished had  been  found  convenient,  easy,  and  secure;  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  departing  from  it.  If  this  bill 
passed,  Maine  would  have  an  equu  right  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  a  nmilar  agency. 

Mr.  EWING  moved  to  lay  the  bill  and  amendment  on 
the  table,  which  motion  was  decided  in  the  affirmative—- 
Yeas  20,  navs  17. 

So  the  bib  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  after  a  great  number  of  bills 
had  been  passed  through  different  stares, 

Mr.  CLAY  rose,  and  said  that  an  incident  had  oceur- 
red  a  few  days  ago  which  gave  him  very  great  pain,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  in  that  feeling  the  whole  Senate 
participated.  I  allude,  said  Mr.  C .,  to  some  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  near  me, 
with  reference  to  an  important  bill  then  pending.  I  was 
persuaded,  at  the  time  those  renaarks  were  made,  that 
they  were  the  result  of  mutual  misconception,  and  were 
to  be  attributed  soleW  to  that  zeal  which  each  of  those 
honorable  Senators  felt  in  the  position  in  which  they 
stood  towards  each  other — ^the  one  to  cany,  the  other  to 
defeat  the  measure;  with  respect  to  which  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  and  myself  unfortunately  took  different 
views. 

The  concludinf^  observations  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, after  having  delivered  a  very  able  and  argumen- 
tative speech,  one  which  I  need  not  say  to  him  and  the 
Senate  embodied  all  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  and  made  me  r^f^et  that  we  had 
lost  the  benefit  of  his  ability — in  concluding  his  remarks, 
it  did  appear  to  some  members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  my- 
self, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  felt  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  there  was  some- 
thing personal  and  peculiarly  harsh  in  his  language. 
Acting  on  that  supposition,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of  his  observations^  also 
used  language  which  may  have  seemed  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily harsh;  but  in  the  sense  which  I  understood  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  might  have  found  some  jus- 
tification. 

I  can  perfectly  well  conceive,. however,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  was  influenced  in  his  course  by  no- 
thing beyond  the  ardor  of  the  momentary  excitement  to 
which  he  had  yielded  himself.  I  know  the  respect  which 
he  bears,  has  borne  at  least,  and  I  am  sure  yet  bears»  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  personal  and  friend- 
ly intercourse  which  has  always  existed  between  them, 
and  the  respect  which  thev  bear  to  each  otheri  and  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  remarks  with  which  he  concluded  his 
speech,  referred  solely  to  the  public  course — the  public 
measures  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  the  character  of  the  particular  measure  under  consi- 
deration, yrithout  intending  to  reflect  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  And  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  give  any  personal  bearing  to  ob- 
servations which  he  felt  called  upon  to  make.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  should  feel,  and  I  am  sure  the  Se- 
nate would  also  feel,  great  pain  if  these  two  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  for  so  long  a  time  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship, should  be  separated  by  any  circumstance  attribut- 
able to  hostile  feeling;  or,rather,  to  the  misunderstanding 
which  has  arisen.  1  am  sure  that  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
myself,  would  be  glad  that  these  two  gentlemen  should 
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still  pursue  their  friendly  feeling  to  each  other;  and  I  hope 
such  an  explanation  will  be  g^ven  as  will  produce  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  gentlemen,  who  have  so 
frequently  acted  in  concert  together  on  important  sub- 
jects, and  who  entertain  towai^s  each  other  the  highest 
respect.  And  I  do  hope  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
means  will  be  found  to  remove  this  momentary  interrup- 
tion of  the  g^od  feeling  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
these  ^ntlemen,  and  that  nothing  will  occur  to  disturb, 
among  the  members  of  the  Senate,  that  harmony  and 
peace,  which  I  trust  will  prevail  among  all  the  members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  rose  and  said,  that  the  circum- 
stance which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  had 
alluded  to,  as  having  passed  between  him  and  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  to  him  a  source  of 
regret.  The  measure  under  consideration  at  the  time 
was  one  to  which  he  was  strongly  opposed,  and  against 
which  he  entered  his  solemn  protest.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  advocated  Uiat  measure 
widi  his  usual  zeal  and  ability.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  alluded  to  the  course  of  the  South  in  opposition 
to  the  American  system,  and  charged  upon  the  citizens  of 
that  section  of  the  Union  in  general,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  South  Carolina,  acts  which  amount  to  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  a  disposition  to  rupture  our  happy  Union, 
and  to  burn  the  constitution  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Coming,  sir,  from  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  vindicate  it  from  those  aspersions,  and  to 
tlirow  bacK  to  the  honorable  Senator,  as  rar  as  I  could,  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver.  Believing  that  the  South  was 
right  in  the  position  which  it  has  assumed,  I  felt  author- 
ized to  allude  to  the  past  history  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  political  conduct  of  the  honorable  gentleman  himself, 
in  illustration  of  my  argument.  Perhaps,  in  the  ardor  of 
my  feeling,  I  went  too  far;  and,  if  so,  I  deeply  regret  it. 
For  it  was  far  from  my  purpose  to  violate  the  decorum  of 
debate  which  has  ever  characterized  th'is  body,  or  to  ex- 
press myself  with  harshness  towards  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  He  well  knows  the  respect  and 
kindness  which  I  bear  for  him;  and  I  assure  him  that  I 
had  no  intention  to  reflect  either  .upon  his  personal  char- 
acter, or  the  .purity  of  his  political  motives.  Having 
said  this,  I  trust  I  have  put  myself  "redus  in  curia" 
on  this  subject.  It  was  assuredly  far  from  my  intention 
to  trespass  on  the  feelings  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WEBSTER.  It  is  not  more  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  than  to  myself, 
that  any  misunderstanding  should  have  occurred  between 
us.  Since  our  acquaifitance  in  this  body,  we  have  been 
on  a  footing  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  there  is  no 
gentleman  in  the  Senate  towards  whom  I  have  been  less 
mclined  to  manifest  any  warmth,  which  might  be  attri- 
buted to  want  of  decorum.  I  certainly  thought  that  the 
last  portion  of  the  honorable  Senator's  remarks  had  a  very 
strong  personal  bearing  on  myself  I  certainly  thought 
they  were  intended  to  have  that  effect.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  the  honorable  gentleman  disavow  that  he  intended 
to  g^ve  them  such  a  bearing.  I  respond  entirely  to  the 
declaration  that  there  has  been  between  us,  always, 
kindness  and  a  good  understanding.  There  are  incidents 
connected  with  our  relative  situations  towards  euch  other 
which  would  make  it  extremely  unpleasant  that  any  thing 
should  occur  which  can  disturb  the  good  understanding 
which  ought  to  exist  between  honorable  members.  1 
therefore  entirely  disavow  any  intention  to  offer  any  per- 
sonal disrespect  towards  him,  in  my  answer  to  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  towards  mc. 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  then  rose  and  said,  the  disclaimer 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  calls  for 
further  explanation  from  me.  In  reply  to  what  1  deemed 
a  personal  affront  towards  myself,  from  the  honorable! 


Senator,  I  used  expressions,  which,  if  such  was  not  in- 
tended, might  appear  harsh,  and  a  violation  of  the  re- 
spect which  ought  to  be  preserved  between  members  of 
this  honorable  body.  Finding,  from  the  explanation  which 
has  been  given  b^the  honorable  Senator,  that  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  oiler  me  any  personal  insult,  or  to  wound 
my  sensibility  as  an  individual,  I  take  this  occasion,  volun- 
tarily, and  with  great  pleasure,  to  retract  the  offensive 
expressions,  hastily  used,  under  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment; and  I  tender  my  hand  to  the  honorable  Senator 
with  perfect  freedom  and  cordiality. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Senate  took  a  recess  unti}  five 
o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Senate  met;  when  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Samuel  Hall  was  conndercd,  and  ordered  to  a 
third  reading.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DUDLEY,  the  Senate  then  proceed- 
ed  to  tlie  consideration  of  executive  business. 

When  the  doors  were  re-opened,  Mr.CLAT  was  found 
speaking.  He  was  engag^  in  expressing  his  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  tlie  President  pro  iemport  of  this 
body.  The  present,  he  said,  had  been  a  very  arduous 
session.  He  should  not  have  voted  for  the  present  pre- 
siding officer,  had  he  been  present  when  he  was  elected ^ 
nor  did  he  mean  to  say  what  would  be  his  vote,  if  the 
election  were  now  to  be  made.  But  he  gave  with  great 
pleasure  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  faithful,  and  able, 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  that  officer  had  performed 
his  $luty.  He  concluded  with  asking  leave  to  present  the 
following  resolution: 

Baoludt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  presented 
to  the  honorable  Huoh  L.  Whitx,  for  the  dignity,  ability, 
and  impartiality,  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  Prendent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Late  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  POINDEXTER  moved  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journ, it  adioum  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow ;  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  taken  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Clay,  Dicker- 
son,  Holmes,  Johnson,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Robbina,  Ty- 
ler, Waggaman. — 12. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Benton,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dudley, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  liiiC 
Kane,  Knight,  Naudain,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Sprsgue,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wilkins,  Wright. 
White.— 23. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  making  appropriations  for  building 
light-houses,  &c.,  was  read  a  first  time;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion that  it  be  now  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  GRUNDY  objected;  and  the  motion  requiring',  by 
rule,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  bill  was, 
of  course,  rejected. 

The  Senate  then  spent  about  three  hours  in  the  consi- 
deration of  executive  business;  afler  which,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  induce  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon;  but  the  Se- 
nate refused  to  consider  it. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  ioin  such  com- 
mittee as  the  House  might  appoint,  to  w.ait  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houses  were  ready  to 
adjourn. 

The  Husse  having  appointed  a  committee,  the  joint 
committee  waited  on  the  President,  and  returned  with  an 
answer  that  he  had  no  further  communication  to  make; 
whereupon, 

Mr.  KING  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
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Mr.  WHITE  (President  pro  Umpon)  then  rose  and 
addressed  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Before  the  .presiding  officer  leaves  the  chair,  he  is  de- 
sirous of  saying^  a  few  words. 

We  met  under  circumstances  calculated  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  matters  of  high  excitement  would  arise 
during  our  sojourn  here.  It  was  bv  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  that  I  was  placed  in  this  chair,  to  pre- 
side over  your  deliberations.  I  looked  upon  the  high 
honor  thus  conferred  to  be  but  temporary;  for  could  I 
then  have  foreseen  that  I  was  to  act  in  this  capacity  until 
now,  most  certainly  my  distrust  of  my  experience  would 
have  induced  me  to  shrink  from  undertaking  the  task. 
The  duties  of  the  Chair  are  at  all  times  arduous,  but  the 
more  particularly  so  when  topics  of  high  interest  and 
importance  are  under  discussion.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  me  that  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  presiding  officer  may  have  a  pleasant  task  to 
perform,  when  every  member  submits  himself  to  be 
mided  by  the  rules  or  this  body,  instead  of  having  a  law 
tor  himself. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating,  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  session,  no  aet  has  been  done  by  any  onp  member. 


and  no  single  expression  has  reached  my  ear,  calculated 
to  give  pain  to  the  presiding  officer.  If,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  auties  confided  to  me,  1  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  injure  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  individual,  I 
trust  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  has  hap- 
pened without  any  intention  on  my  part.  I  have  endea- 
vored to  act  impartially  towards  every  member  of  this 
body}  and,  I  would  have  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if, 
during  the  arduous  duties  I  have  had  to  perform,  and 
amidst  all  the  excitements  that  have  existed,  any  thing 
like  order  has  been  preserved,  it  must  be  attributed  more 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Senators  towards  the 
presiding  officer,  than  to  the  capacity  which  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  the  duties  assigned  him.  It  is  not  probable,  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  that  we  can  all  ever  assem* 
ble  in  tlus  chamber  again.  I  sfaidl,  after  putting  the 
question,  takeafiu^well  of  all  who  are  here  present i  and 
I  feel  regret  that  I  cannot  exchangpe  good  wishes  with 
those  who  are  absent;  hoping  that  it  may  be  our  good 
fortune  all  to  meet  again. 

The  President  then  put  the  question  on  adjournment^ 
which  was  carried,  nemine  di$»mtientef  and 

The  Senate,  at  five  o'clock^  A«  M.»  adjourned  «ti€  dEcw 
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MAINE — John  Anderson,  James  Bates,  George  Evans, 
Cornelius  Holland,  Leonard  Jarvis,  Edward  Kavanagh, 
Riifus  Mclntire — 7. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— John  Brodhead,  Thomas  Chan- 
dler, Joseph  Hammons,  Henry  Hubbard,  Joseph  M.  Har- 
per, John  W.  Weeks — 6. 

MASSACHUSETTS— John  Qumcy  Adams,  Nathan 
Appleton,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  George  N.  Brings,  Rufus 
Choate,  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  John  Davis,  Edward  Eve- 
rett, George  Grennell,  jr.,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  John  Reed, 
James  L.  Hodges^  Jeremiah  Nelson — 13. 

RHODE  ISLAND— THstam  Burges,  Dutee  J. 
Pearce>*— 'S 

CONNECTrCUT— Noyes  Barber,  William  W.  Ells- 
worth, Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Ralph  I.  Ingersoll,  William 
L.  Storrs,  Ebenezer  Young — 6. 

VERMONT— Heman  Allen,  William  Cahoon,  Horace 
Everett,  William  Slade,  Hiland  Hall— 5. 

NEW  YORK— William  G.  Angel,  Gamaliel  H.  Bar- 
stow,  William  Babcock,  Joseph  Bouck,  John  T.  Bergen, 
John  C.  Brodhead,  Samuel  Beardsley,  John  A.  Collier, 
Bates  Cooke,  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  John  Dickson, 
Charles  Dayan,  Ulysses  F.  Doubleday,  William  Hogan, 
Michael  HofFman,  Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  John  King,  Ger- 
rit  Y.  Lansing,  James  Lent,  Job  Pierson,  Nathaniel  Pitch- 
er, E.  H.  Pendleton,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Erastus  Root, 
>fathan  Soule,  John  W.  Taylor,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gu- 
lian  C.  Verplanck,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Samuel  J. 
Wilkin,  G.  II.  Wheeler,  Campbell  P.  White,  Aaron 
Ward,  Daniel  Wardwell— 34. 

NEW  JERSEY— Lewis  Condict.  Silas  Condit,  Richard 
M.  Cooper,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  James  F.  Randolph, 
Isaac  Southard — 6. 

^PENNSYLVANIA— Robert  Allison,  John  Banks, 
George  Burd,  John  C.  Bucher,  Thomas  H.  Crawford, 
Richard  Coulter,  Harmer  Dennv,  Lewis  Dewart,  Joshua 
Evans,  James  Ford,  John  Gifmore,  William  Heister, 
Henry  Horn,  Peter  Ihric,  Jr.,  Adam  King,  Henry  King, 
Joel  K.  Mann,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  T.  M«  M'Kennan, 
Robert  McCoy,  David  Potts,  Jun.,  Andrew  Stewart, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Philander  Stephens,  Joel  B.  Suther- 
land, John  G.  Watmough — 26. 

DELAWARE— John  J.  Milligan— 1. 

MARYLAND— Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
John  L.  Kerr,  Benedict  I.  Semmes,  Charles  S.  Sewall, 
John  S.  Spence,  Francis  Thomas,  George  C  Washing- 
ton, J.  T.  H.  Worthington— 9. 

VIRGINIA— Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  WiUiam 
S.  Archer,  William  Armstrong,  John  S .  Barbour,  Thomas 
T.  Bouldin,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne,  Robert  Craig,  Joseph 
W.  Chinn,  Richard  Coke,  Jun.,  Thomas  Davenport, 
Joseph  Draper,  WiUiam  F.  Gordon,  John  Y.  Mason, 
Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  WiUiam  McCoy, 
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Thomas  Newton,  John  M.  Patten,  John  J.  Roane,  An- 
drew Stevenson,  Joseph  Johnson— 2!^. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Daniel  L.  Barringer,  Laughlm 
Bethune,  John  Branch,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  Henry  W. 
Conner,  Thomas  H.  HaU,  M.  T.  Hawkins,  James  McKay« 
Abraham  Rencher,  William  B.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Sheppera, 
Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  WUliams- lo. 
'  SOUTH  CAROLINA— Robert  W.  BarnweU,  Jamet 
Blair,  Warren  R.  Davis,  WiUiam  Drayton,  John  M.  Fel- 
der,  John  R.  Griffin,  Thomas  R.  Mitchel,  George  Mc- 
Duffie,  Wm.  T.  Nuckolls— 9. 

GEORGIA— Augustine  S.  CUtyton,  Thomas  F.  Foster, 
Henry  G.  Lamar,  Daniel  Newnan,  WUey  Thomson* 
Richard  H.  Wilde,  James  M.  Wayne — 7. 

KENTUCKY— John  Adair,  Chilton  Allan,  Heiiry  Dan- 
iel,  Nathan  Gaither,  Albert  G.  Hawes,  Richard  M.  John- 
son, Joseph  Lecompte,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Chittenden 
Lyon,  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Christopher  Tompkins, 
Charles  A,  WickliiTe— 12. 

TENNESSEE — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  Bell,  John 
Blair,  WiUiam  Fitzgerald,  Wdliam  Hall,  Jacob  C.  Isacks, 
Cave  Johnson,  James  K.  Polk,  James  Standifer— 9. 

OHIO — Joseph  H.  Crane,  Ehitheros  Cooke,  WiUiam 
Creighton,  Jun.,  Thomas  Corwfn,  James  Findlay,  WUliam 
W.  Irvin,  WiUiam  Kennon,  Humphrey  H.  Leavitt,  Wil- 
liam Russell,  WiUiam  Stanbery,  John  Thompson,  Joseph 
Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey— 14. 

LOUISIANA— Henry  A.  Bollard,  PhUemon  Thomaa. 
Edward  D.  White— 3. 

INDIANA— Ratliff  Boon,  John  Carr,  Jonathan  Mc- 
Carty— J. 

MISSISSIPPI— Franklin  E.  Plummer— 1. 

ILLINOIS — Joseph~Duncan — 1. 

ALABAMA— Clement  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Sam- 
uel W.  Mardis— ^. 

MISSOURI— William  H.  A8h]ey--1. 

DBLBOATBS. 

MICHIGAN  TERRn'ORY— Austin  E.  Wing. 
ARKANSAS  TERRITORY— Ambroae  H.  Sevier. 
FLORIDA  TERRITORY— Joaeph  M.  White. 

MOVDAT,  DlOXXBXB  3, 1832.  ^ 

At  12  o'clock  Mr.  Speaker  Stxvxhsoh  took  the  chair* 
flCnd  called  the  House  to  order. 

The  Clerk  having  called  over  the  roll/ one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  members  answered  to  their  namesi  which 
being  a  quorum,  a  message  was  ordered  to  be  aent  to  the 
Senate  announcing  that  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  was 
organized,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  DODDRIDGE. 

Mr.  MERCER  rose  and  observed,  that  it  was  his  me- 

lancholy  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  decease  of 

his  lamented  colleague,  the  honorable  Peiliv  DoDSBnex, 

and  to  offer  a  reiofution»  assuring  the  friends  of  the  de* 
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ceued,  and  the  country  >t  large,  of  the  lenie  entertiined 
by  thi>  Home  of  the  Idm  it  liad  piituned.  In  perform- 
ing Ihii  duty,  Hr.  M.  aid,  thi,t  were  he  to  indulg^  tbe 
feeling  he  jxwaewed  of  the  merits  of  big  depBrted  friend, 
he  dioutd  find  himieir  speedily  arreited.  In  mtellectiul 
power,  tlut  friend  had  been  |Biirpaaud  by  few  in  this  or 
any  other  country;  in  integrity  oimotiTe,  he  «u  excelled 
by  nonCj  and  in  limplicity  of  heart,  by  no  nun  be  had 
ercr  known.     Hr.  If.  then  offered  the  following  reio- 

Ibtohai,  vtunimoiufy.  That  the  meciberi  of  the 
Houae  of  BeprcKntalivea,  from  a  nncere  deaire  of  ahow- 
ii^  tjtTj  mark  of  reapect  due  to  the  memory  of  Pkjlit 
DoBDUMi,  late  a  member  thereof  from  tbe  State  of  Vir- 
finta,  will  go  in  mounting  by  the  usual  tnodc  of  wearing 
«npe  round  the  leil  armTor  one  month. 

The  reaolutlon  wai  agreed  to . 

On  motion  of  Hr.  WHITTLESEY,  of  Ohio,  a  rcwlu- 
tion  wai  adopted  fixing'  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  House 
at  13  o'clock,  H.,  untu  otherwiae  ordered. 

AQer  the  usual  ordera  for  a  joint  committee  to  wait  on 
tbe  president,  and  to  rurnish  the  members  with  new*- 

'Hie  House  adjourned. 

TuisBiT,  Dicairaia  4. 

On  motion  of  Hr.  TAYLOR,  it  was  ordered  Ihat  two 
chiplaini,  of  dilTcrent  denomination!,  be  a]ipainted  for 
the  sesnonj  one  by  each  Huuae. 

On  motion  of  Hr.  WICKLIPFE,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  House  proceed 'pi\  Tburiday  next  to  the  election  ofa 
Sergeant-at-arms,   in  tte  place  of  John  O.  Dunn,  re- 

*-  A  meaaage  was  then  announced  from  the  Preiident  of 
the  United  Statcsi  and  Hr.  Do^Ibofji  his  prirale  aecre- 
tary,  delivered  to  tbe  Chair  tbe  inenage  of  the  President 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Csngress  at  llie  opening  of  their 
season.     [See  Appendix.j  , 

The  message  was  read,  referred  to  the  Commhtee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  10,000 
copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Adjourned. 

Wkdreid^t,  DscKHBim  5. 
'I1ie  House  met,  and  adjourned  to-day  without  trans- 
Bctinf;  any  bL^iiie-i^. 


Oil  molion  of  Mr.  TAYLOR,  of  New  York, 

Ordered,  Tltif  the  standing  committees  of  tlie  House 

be  ni)w  .tpiioiiitcd. 

VETO  OF  THE   HABB   O 
The  Ibllowing  message  was  received  from  the  Prea- 


7b  the  thate  of  SrpratntatiMJ 
\  addition  to  the  general  i 


I  have  heretofore  e 


ment.  It  is  my  duty  to  advert  to  it  again  in  stating  my  _  _ 
jectlons  to  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  improvement 
of  certain  barbors,  and  tbe  navigation  of  certain  rivers," 
which  was  not  received  a  sufficient  time  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  to  enable  me  to  eiamine  it  before  tli 
adjournment. 

Having  maturely  considered  that  bill  within  the  tim 
allowed  me  by  the  conrtitution,  and  being  convinced  that 
some  of  its  provisions  conflict  with  the  rule  adopted  for 
my  guide  on  this  subject  of  legidalion,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  withhold  Trom  it  my  aigiialurf:  '  '  ' 
UKrefore,  faUed  to  become  -  *- 


X^ 


To  facilitate  as  far  as  I  can  the  intelligent  utionof 

Dnrress  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  bill,  I  Inni- 

it,  nerewith,  a  report  from  the  En^neer  Depinmcnl, 

stinguishing,  as  br  as  the  inl(>rmat]on.in  Its  poaniin 

would  enable  il,  between  those  appropnations  which  do, 

and  those  which  do  not,  conflict  with  the  rules  by  vbidi 

my  condiict  in  this  respect  has  hitherto  been  goTtmed. 

By  that  repon  it  will  be  seen  that  there  ia  a  chsi  of  ^ 

propriations  In  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  ilmiu, 

that  are  not  navigable,  that  are  not  channels  of  coDUDnu, 

and  that  do  nol  pertain  to  the  harbon  or  porta  of  taUf 

desifTkated   by  any  law,  or  have  any  ascertained  coo- 

-eiion  with  the  usual  establishments  for  tbe  letiirilfof 

immerce,  external  or  internal. 

It  ia  obvious  that  such  appropriations  invdve  the  uoe- 

m  ofa  principle  that  concedes  to  the  General  Goicni- 

ment  an  unlimited  nower  over  (he  subject  of  tntetad  im- 

il  and  that  1  could  jiot,  therefore,  approni 

ing  them,  without  receding  from  the  poailim 

taken  in  my  vctp   of  the  Hiysvilte  road  bill,  ami,  iRc- 

~rardB,  in  my  annual  meaiage  of  December  7,  liSO. 

Ills  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule*  by  wbiehtbiicluuf' 
cation  of  the  improvements  in  (his  biU  has  been  imiit  bj 
the  Engineer  Department  are  not  more  definite  sm!  cer- 
tain, and  that  embarrassment  may  not  always  be  iioided 
by  the  observance  of  themi  but,  as  neither  myovan- 
flection,  nor  the  lights  derived  from  oilier  Murcei,  b» 
filrniahed,  me  with  a  better  guide,  I  shall  continue  loi^ 
ply  my,  best  exertions  to  tKeir  application  »nd  enfora- 
ment.  In  thus  employing  my  best  fsculties  lo  eitrci* 
the  powers  with  which  I  am  mveated,  lo  avoid  eiils.  »< 
■-  effect  the  greatest  alUinable  good  for  outc«Mw 
inlry,  I  feel  that  I  may  trust  lo  your  cordial  co-open- 
n;  and  tbe  experience  of  the  past  leaves  me  noreo" 
to  doubt  the  liberal  indulgence  and  favotable  cooMcn- 
'ion  of  those  for  whom  we  act. 

The  grounds  upon  whichi have  given  my  asKntmif- 
iroprlstians  for  tie  construclion  of  light-houses,  bcKOW 
'uoyi,  pubUn  pie^^  and  the  retMoval  of]  «nd-b«n,"'' 
ycra,  and  other  temporary  or  psLrtial  impediment"  in  w' 
navigable  rivers  and  harbon,  and  with  wbicb  p»nF  m 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  correspond,  have  been  lO  m 
staled,  that  I  trust  a  repetlUon  of  them  li  unneceo^l^ 
llad  there  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  no  proviso™  w 
works  ofa  different  deKcipllon,  depending  on  pnM'pl'' 
-vhich  extend  the  power  of  making  appropmlKiiK  i» 
ivcry  object  which  the  ditcrelion  ofUie  Governmeniw.' 
select,  and  losing  sight  of  ibe  distinctions  belwctii  »  i 
tional  and  local  character,  which  1  had  aUted  *<^,[: 
my  future  guide  on  the  subject,  I  shouU  have  cMtiwn! 
signed  the  bill. 

j^  ^  ANDREW  JACKSO-V- 

Mr.  TAYLOR  moved  Dial  the  conununication  be  H 
I  the  table,  and  pr'mtedi  but  withdrew  hi»niol"»"'* 

request  of  .  ,l, 

Mr.  WICKLIPFE,   who  moved  its  reference  lo  ™    | 

Committee  on  Internal  Improvemenli  wluchw»»"S'^   ; 

to.  J  .     M-     I 

Mr.  CLAY,   of  Alabama,   suhsequenllj-  moved  w 

consider  the  above  vole,  on  the  ground  Ihat  tl*  q"""* 

had  not  been  understood  by  tW  the  Mouse.  ^.^r. 

After  some  conversation  between  him  and  Mr-  "ff* 

LIFKE,  he  agreed  to  postpone  the  conaideratiw  »' 

motion  for  re-conaideration  until  to-morrow.  .  ^ 

The  annual  report  from  the  Treasury  Dep^',  „ 

the  finances  of  tbe   Government  was  received,  s"-^ 

ion  of  Mr.  FOLK,  10.000  additional  copies  o' 

:redtobe  printed.       _  Tressury.jj 

n  tne  rreasunt  of t'l* 
Ihe  table,  and  o""''^ 
printcil. 
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Mr.  EVERETT  offered,  the  fpUowing  resolution, 
which  liea  on  the  table  one  day: 

Raohed,  That  the  I^resident  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House,  as  far  as  the 
public  service  will '  permit,  such  portions  as  bare  not 
heretofore  been  communicated,  of  the  instructions  giren 
to  our.  nlinjsters  in  France  on  the  subject  ctf"  claims  for 
spoliations,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  said  ministers 
with  the  French  Cibye^nment,  and  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  subject. 

The  hour  appointed  for  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
a  Sergeant-at-arms,  having  arrived,  the  House  proceeded 
to  the  ballot:  when,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  candidates 
were  noinihated  for  the  office.  After  three  unsuccessf^l 
ballotingfs,'  the  result  on  the  fourth  ballot  stood  as  follows: 

For  WillianvJ,  McCormiek  -  -  35 

William  B.  Robinson  -  -  29 

William  A.  Gordon      -  -  -  25 

Jonathan  Nye  '     -  •  -  25 

HiomasB.  Randolph  -  -  25 

And  many  scatterinp'  votes. 

I1ie  House  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

MOKDIT,    DXCEMBEB   10. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  to  have 
l^een  appointed  by  the  Speaker  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  the  ^puse  of  Thursday  last: 

On  Eledioru.'^lAcasn.  Claiborne,  Randolph,  I|p11and, 
Griffin,  Bethune,  Collier,  and  Arnold. 

On  Waga  and  Means. — Messrs.  Yerpl^nck,  Ingersoll, 
Gilmore,  Alexander,  Wilde,  Gaither;  and  Polk* 

On  C/SatiM.—Messrs.  Whittlesey,  B^rberj^ '  M9lntire, 
Ibrie,  Rencher,  Uayan,  and  Gr^Yinell. 

On  Commerce, — Messrs:  Cainbreleng,  Howard,  Suth- 
erland, Newton,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Jarvis,  and 
Harper. 

oil  PtihUe  Jjonds. — Messrs.  Wickliffe,  Duncan,  Clay, 
Irvin,  Boon,  Plummer,  and  Mason. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Conner, 
Russell,  Pearce,  Hammons,  Kavatia^h,  Doubleday,  and 
Roane.  * 

On  the  Difdrict  of^  Columbia. — Messrs.  Washington, 
Scmmes,  Armstrong,  Chiti'n,  Jenifer,  Whk.  B.  Shepiu'd, 
and  McKenhan. 

On  the  Ju^eutry.^-VleuTS,  Bell,  Ellsworth,  Daniel, 
Foster,  Gordon,  Beardsley,  and  Coulter. 

On  '  EewduHonartf  Claims. — Messrs.  Muhlenburg, 
Nuckolls,  Crane,  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  Standifer, 
Marshall,  and  Newnan. 

OnPuhHte  JSj^pencSiures, — Messrs.  Hall,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Davenport  Lydh,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Pierson, 
Henry  ting,  *nd  BiWs;         ^  *     • 

On  PthattLand  Ckums. — ^Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Tennes- 
see, Coke,  Stanbery,  Mardis,  Carr,  Bullard>  and'Ashley . ' 

On  Manufactures. — Messrs.  Adams,  Hoffman,  L^wls 
Condict,  F^ndlay,  Horn,  Worthington,  and  Barbour,  of 
Virginia.-  *  »       ' 

On  Agriculture — 'Messrs.  Root,  McCoy,  of  Virginia, 
Smitti,  of  Pennsvlvaiiia,  Chandler,*  Wheeler,  McCoy,  of 
Pennsylvania,  ana  Tompkins.  '     * 

On' Indiiin  Affairs, — Messrs.  Lewis,  l*liompson,  of 
Georgia;  Angel,  Storrs,  Lecoifipte,  Kennon,  and  Haw- 
kins. 

Ort  MiUtary  Jffairs.^Messn.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Vance,  Blair,  of  S6uth  Carolina,  Speight,  Adair,  Ward, 
and, Thomas,  of  Louinana. 

On  Naoal  Affairs. — Messrs.  Anderson,  White,  of  New 
York,  Milligan,  Watmougb,  Patton,  Dearbdm,  Lansing. 

On  Foreign  Affairs, — Messrs.  Archer,  EVerett,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Taylor,  Crawford,  Bai'ifwdl,  Wayne,  and 
Thomas^  of  Maryland. 

On  Territories, — Messrs.  Kerr,  Creighton,  Williams, 
Huhtingtim,  Allan,  of  Kentucky,  Pdttd,  and  John  King. 


I  •  I' 


On  Revolutionary  Pensions. — llessrs.  Hubbard,  Isacks, 
Denny,  Pendleton,  Bucher,  Soule,  and  Choate. 

On  InvaUd  Pensions, — Messrs.  Burges,  Ford,  Evans,  of 
Maine,  Reed, of  New  York,  Pewart,  Slade,  and  Southard. 

On  Roads  and  Canals. — Messrs.  Mereer,  Blair,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Letcher,  Vinton,  Craig,  Leavitt,  and  Jewett. 

On  Revisalanid  Dh/mtshed  JBuiiness. — Messrs.  Reed,  of 
Massachusetts,  Bouck,  and  Silas  Condit. 

On  Accounts, — Messrs.  Bergen,  ]|urd,  and.Ifpdges. 
'    Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  the  following   resolution^ 
which,  und^r  the  rule,  lies  on  the' table  one  day,  viz* 

Resobfcd,  That  the  Secretary'  of  the  T,reasury  be  in« 
strutted  to  communicate  to  this  House  the  report  of  the 
person  or  'agent  employed  by  him  to  make  an  inquity 
into  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  the  department  to  determine  whether 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be  a  safe  depository  for  the 
public  revenue. 

ELECTION  OF  SERGEANT-ATrARMS. 

'        '  '  '    '     Ji 

The  House  then  agpain  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Ser- 

g^ant-at-arfns,  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  that  office  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  John  Oswald  Dunn;  and,  on 
the  ninth  ballot,  (four  were  taken  on  Thursday  last,) 
Thomas  B.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  elected. 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

Tjbie  Hpuse  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  SPEIGHT,  went 
into  Commit'tee  of  the  Whok  6n  the  state  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR  in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to 
connder  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  reading  of  the  message  having  bedn 'dispensed 
with,  ^'         '    '-- 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  submitted  a  number  of  resolutions  for 
distributihg  the  message  to  various  committees. 

The  resolutions  were  generally  agreed  to  mem.  con. 
But,  when    ' 

'  iTie  third  resolution,  proposing  a  reference  of  that 
part  of  the  message  which  recommends  a  sale  of  the 
stocks  belonging  to  Government  in  incorporated  compa- 
nies' had  been  passed  by, 

■  Mr.  MERCER,  of  Virginia,  said  he  rose  to  take  the 
tente  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the  last  subject 
\Vhich  had  bfce'n  referred  to  the  Coinmittee  of  Ways  and 
Mea.n8,  viz:  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Government 
towards  those  canal  companies  whose  stock  it  held.  It 
would  be  remembered  by  the  House,  that  all  the  bills 
providing  for  a  subscription  of  stock  in  such  companies, 
had  origmated  in  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments more  familiarly  known  as  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals.  In  furtherance  of  his  object  in  rising,  he 
should  now  move  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  resolu- 
tion; and  should  that  motion  fail,  he  would  then  move  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  substituting  the  Committee  on 
f nt^rn'iU '  Ifhprovement  for  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.'     '    " 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  hoped,  that  ^e  amendment  would  not 
be  agreed  to.  It  must  lie  dbvioiis^  'frbiii  the  reading  of 
the  message,  that  the  President  was  of,  opinion  that,  on 
this  subject,  anew  policy  ought  to  be  adopted.'  hw^a, 
indeed^  trUe,  that  all  the  bills' for  a  sObscription  of  stock 
in  companies  of  the  kind  indicated,  had  originally  been 
propbsed  by  the  Comfnittee  on  Roads  and  CanUls.  It 
was  known  to  beth^  faVbrite  scheme  of.  the  gentleman's 
inge^uit)r;"aild  fot  (hat  verV  reason  there  woUlid  be  a 
manifest  improt^riety  In  rieferring  this  part  of  th<e  message 
to  that  condmitteip.  TheV  had  prejud^d  ^he'  subject. 
Besides,  the  subject  itself  was  approjiri'ate  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  which  \^  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  who  would,  of.cdurs^^  i^cotmhend  in  what  way 
this  part  of  the  r^vcfnae  should  be  transf(^rred.  Believing 
thAt  it  was  timis  *that  the  policy  Of  the  country  was 
changed,  ](r.  S.  has  been  iaduced  to  draw  up  the  resoi^ 
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lution.  If  tlie  object  of  the  genUeman  from  Virginia 
was  to  smother  it,  and  to  prevent  its  being  fairly  treated, 
and  if  the  House  agreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  they 
would  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment.  For  him- 
self, it  was  bis  desire  to  meet  the  gentleman  openly  upon 
that  floor.  He  should  fight  him  fairly.  And  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  convince  him  that  the  policy  at  present  pur- 
sued ought  to  remain  as  the  policy  of  this  country,  be 
should  then  submit,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  IN6ERS0LL,  of  Connecticut,  sud  he  would  agree 
in  part  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  but  could  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  the  amendment. '  It  was  very  true 
wat,  so  far  as  stock  in  canal  companies  was  concerned, 
the  bills  had  originated  in  the  gentleman's  committee, 
but  a  majority  of  the  stock  held  by  the  United  States 
was  not  of  that  description,  it  was  stock  in  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Of  this  kind  of  stock  the  Govern- 
ment held  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000,  but  of  canal  stock 
only  about  2,000,000.  There  was,  therefore,  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  sending  the  whole  subject  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Roads  and  Canals;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  gentleman  would  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  send 
the  subject  of  canal  stock  to  the  Canal  Committee,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MERCER  replied,  that,  if  the  amendment  he  had 
offered  erred  in  point  of  analysis,  it  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  President,  in  his  message,  had  not  intimated 
any  impolicy  in  the  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  If  stock  of  that  description  was  in- 
deed included,  it  had  not  only  escaped  Mr.  M's.  notice, 
but  that  of  the  more  powerful  and  sagacious  mind  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  SpixoaT.]  How- 
ever, to  avoid  all  confusion  or  mistake,  he  would  amend 
his  amendment  as  suggested.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  had  spoken  of  the  proposed  measure  a»  simply  a 
financial  arrangement,  and  had  argued  that,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  ought  to  go  to  the  Financial  Committee.  If  it 
was  a  mere  question  as  to  the  supply  of  funds,  such  a 
reference  would  no  doubt  be  proper;  but  it  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  promoting  works  of 
internal  improvement  by  a  subscription  of  stock.  This 
certainly  was  a  question  which  belonged  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Improvement.  The  present  committee 
could  not  be  considered  as  having  prejudged  the  ques- 
tion of  such  a  policy,  because  the  policy  had  existed 
antecedent  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and 
even  before  the  existence  of  the  nresent  Congress.  The 
genUeman  seemed  apprehensive  that,  if  the  subject  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  it  would 
be  suppressed  and  smothered.  He  could  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  was  very  far  from  his  intention  to  suppress 
the  subject;  on'  the  contrary,  the  gentleman  might  rely 
upon  his  meeting  him  in  the  most  ample  discussion  he 
could  desire. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  said  he  had  not  intended  to  convey  any 
such  idea;  but  he  considered  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
as  committed  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  majority  of  that  committee  agreed  with 
him  in  sentiment.  The  policy  which  the  President  pro- 
posed to  change  was  itself  the  work  of  that  gentleman. 
It'was  he  who  had  brought  the-  project  into  the  House; 
and  was  it  to  him  or  his  committee  that  the  question 
should  be  proposed,  whether  that  policy  ought  to  be 
changed.  It  was  a  policy  which  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country.  lYould  the  gen- 
tleman still  insist  upon  pushing  it  on? 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Mkbcxk's  amendment 
as  modified,  it  was  carried— ayes  83,  noes  78.  So  it  was 
agreed  tliat  so  much  of  the  message  as  related  to  the  sale 
of  canal  stock  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Improvement,  and  that  in  reference  to  the 
other  stock  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


The  fourth  resolution  being  read,  proposing  to  refer 
to  a  select  committee  so  much  of  the  President's  mess&ge 
as  relates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  that  he  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  arrive  at  the  object  he  had  in  view  with  regard  to 
this  resolution.  His  object  was  to  postpone  the  reference 
in  this  resolution  until  an  answer  should  be  obtained  to  a 
resolution  which  he  this  day  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  House,  and  which  now  lay  on  the  table.  He  was  at 
a  loss  whether  to  move  to  strike  out  the  whole  resolution, 
or  to  ask  the  mover  to  withhold  liis  proposition  for  the 
present,  until  such  answer  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  said  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
comply  with  sudi  a  request,  except  that  it  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of^  legislation.  He 
liad  proposed  to  refer  this  subject  to  a  seltct  committee, 
because  he  believed  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  subject  a  proper 
investigation.  Should  the  resolution  pass,  the  House 
might  restrain  its  action  upon  it  until  the  answer  desired 
by  the  gentleman  sliould  be  received.  He  was  sorry  be 
could  not  accommodate  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky* 
but  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  it.  He  had  no  ob- 
ject to  carry  in  proposing  this  measure;  he  expected  no 
action  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  during  the  present 
Congress. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said  it  was  probable  he  might  be  able 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
He  saw  plainly  that  that  gentleman  did  expect  aome 
action  of  the  House  upon  the  bank  subject  during  thia 
session,  and  it  was  Mr.  W.'s  own  belief  that  some  action 
in  reference  to  it  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  W.  then  nf- 
fered  an  amendment,  that  the  committee  should  have 
power  to  send  for  persons,  and  to  call  upon  the  bank  and 
its  branches  for  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses  gen- 
erally in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  that  the  smendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  not  answer  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view.  Mr.  W.  had  every  confidence,  both 
from  his  own  judgment  and  from  information  in  his  pos- 
session, that  when  the  resolution  he  had  offered  should 
receive  its  answer,  and  the  House  should  have  the  report 
of  the  agent  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  a  safe  depository  for  the  public  funds, 
the  answer  would  be  favorable  to  the  bank  and  to  the 
entire  security  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
hoped  that  the  resolution  he  had  offered  would  have  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  another  bank  discuaaon  in 
that  House,  and  of  the  consequences  upon-  the  financial 
and  commercial  operations  of  the  country,  and  upon  the 
credit  of  our  currency.  He  had  not  understood,  from  n 
hasty  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that  that  officer  had  expressed  any  desire  for  the 
appointment  of  any  committee  OQ^the  subject.  The  Se- 
cretary said  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation as  was  within  his  control,  but  that  it  was  pessihle 
he  might  need  further  powers  hei^eafter.  What  had 
already  been  the  effect  throughout  the  country  of  the 
broadside  discharged  by  the  message  at  the  bank?  Its 
stock  had,  on  the  reception  of  that  message,  tnstnntly 
fallen  down  to  104  per  cent.  Connected  with  this  pro- 
position to  sell  the  stock,  a  loss  had  already  been  incurred 
by  the  Government  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  What 
further  investigatioi)s  did  gentlemen  require?  What 
new  bill  of  indictment  was  to  be  presented?  There- was 
one  in  the  Secretary's  report,  which  was  also  alluded  to 
in  the  message:  it  was,  that  the  bank  had,  by  its  unwar- 
ranted action,  prevented  the  Government  from  redeem- 
ing the  three  per  cent,  stock  at  the  time  it  desired.  But 
what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  fact?  What  had  the 
bank  done  to  prevent  such  redemption?  It  had  done 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  it  had  been  required  by 
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the  Government  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  17th  of  Jal^,  (he  could  not  be  absolutely  certain 
as  to  the  day,  but  it  was  on  the  17th  or  18th,)  had  adver- 
tised the  intended  payment  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock, 
two-thirds  in  October,  and  the  remaining  third  in  Janua- 
ry. The  bank  was  written  to,  apprizing  it  of  this  inten- 
tion, and  the  suggestion  was  made  to  it,  as  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  bank, 
that,  as  the  Government  might  not  have  enough  disposa- 
ble revenue  to  meet  the  whole  sum  of  fifteen  millions, 
being  the  amount  of  the  three  per  cents.,  the  bank 
should  withhold  the  certificates  of  so  much  of  the.  three 
per  cent,  stock  as  the  bank  might  have  the  control  of. 

This  Mr.  W.  understood  to  be  the  new  sin  charged 
upon  the  institution.  Of  what  amount  the  bank  obtain- 
ed the  control  he  had  not  been  certainly  informed,  for 
the  Ist  of  January  had  not  arrived;  but  if  gentlemen 
-would  look  at  the  report  they  would  find  that,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  next,  the  treasury  would  be  minus,  provi- 
ded the  whole  amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  should  be 
paid  off.  '  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  necessity  that 
the  bank  should  obtain  control  of  a  part  of  the  certifi- 
cates. On  the  1st  of  January  there  would  be  (including 
the  money  to  be  paid  on  account  of  Danish  claims)  a  little 
over  two  qaillions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury;  deducting 
the  Danish  funds,  (which  were  not  revenue^  the  balance 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  unavailable  funcu  of  the  Go- 
vernment. By  unavailable  funds  'is  meant  one  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  not  worth  one  cent,  which  the  Trea- 
sury lost  by  attempting  to  make  State  banks  places  of 
deposite  for  the  public  moneys,  and  by  attempting  to  rely 
upon  State  bank  paper  as  a  medium  in  which  to  collect 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  Does  the  administra- 
tion now  desire  or  hope  to  find  in  these  State  institutions, 
about  which  they  know  nothing  officially,  and  have  a 
right  to  know  nothing,  greater  safety  for  the  public  funds? 
Or  is  it  the  wish  of  the  administration,  and  the  desire  of 
^ntlemen  in  this  Houte,  to  appoint  another  investigating 
committee?  For  what?  To  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against 
^he  solvency  of  that  institution,  which  the  honorable  Se- 
cretary told  us  last  session  had  been  well  managed,  and 
which  had  rendered  such  important  services  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  country  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  his 
ofllcial  duty  to  urge  Congress  to  recharter  it. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  bank  would  have 
been  permitted  to  wind  up  its  concerns,  i^  the  public 
judgment  had  been  irrevocably  psonounced  upon  the 
question  in  the  recent  election,  with  as  little  injury  to 
public  and  private  interest  as  possible  for  so  delicate  an 
operation  to  be  performed.      .  ^  / 

In  the  time  yet  allowed  the  institution,  with  its  present 
ample  means,  if  let  alone,  if  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  tliat 
credit  to  which  I  believe  its  means  and  funds  entiUed,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  bank,  and  I  would  hope  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  directors,  to  mitigate  the  blow  which  the 
downfall  of  a  sound  currency  must  ever  inflict  upon  an 
honest  community.  Already,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  that 
part  of  the  country  whence  I  come,  said  Mr.  W.,  felt, 
and  heavily  felt,  the  efifects  of  the  necessary  curtailment 
of  the  business  of  this  bank  since  our  last  session.  What 
we  are  destined  to  suffer,  time  alone  can  develop. 

I  entreat  gentlemen  to  stay  their  efforts,  at  least  for  a 
time,  that  we  may  see  what  evidence  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  collected  upon  this  subject,  and  then  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  ask  this  investigation.  Do  not,  by  the 
sanction  of  a  vote  of  this  House,  strike  a  panic  in  the 
commercial  community,  and  beget  distrust  with.all  classes, 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  there  may  not  exist  any 
well  founded  g^rounds  for  it. 

'  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to  withdraw 
the  public  deposites  from  this  institution,  and  place  tliiem 
in  State  banks,  let  them  do  it  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, as  they  have  a  right  to  do  it;  but  do  not,  by  the 


hasty  and  inconsiderate  action  of  this  House,  furnish 
them  with  an  apology  for  so  ruinous  a  measure.  I  invoke 
gentlemen  to  be  patient;  the  time  will  soon  come,  if  the 
people  do  not  see  abundant  cause  to  reverse  what  is 
claimed  as  their  judgment  upon  this  subject,  when  we 
shall  have  Stafe  hanlu  and  their  notes  in  abundance  with 
which  to  inflict  and  oppress  the  labor  of  the  country, 
and  which  will  soon  increase  to  .the  amount  of  your  "  un- 
available funds"  in  the  public  treasury. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said,  that  though  he  desired  not  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  debate  at  this  time,  and  would  not  do  so, 
yet  gentlemen  had  compelled  him,  by  the  course  of  their 
remarks,  to  make,  some  reply.     It  has  been  said  that  no* 
thing  was  now  before  the  House  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  bank  desirable  or  necessary.     He 
would  refer  to  the  President's  message,  and  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  th6  Treasury,  both  suggesting  an  ex- 
amination,  to  ascertain  if  the  bank  was,  or  would  be  in 
future,  a  safe  depository  for  the  public  funds.  Mr.  W.  did 
not  say  it  was  not,  but  an  inquirv  into  the  fiict  might  be 
very  proper  notwithstanding;  ana  the  Presidentand  Secre- 
tary, in  suggesting  it,  had  imputed  no  suspicion  of  the  insol- 
vency of  Uie  bank.  Eventual  ability  to  discharge  all  of  its 
obligations  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  entitle  the  bank  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Government.     Its  management,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  managed,  in  direct  reference  to  the 
Government,  or  to  those  administering  it,  may  make  in- 
vestigation proper.    What  was  the  Executive's  complaint 
against  the  bank?    That  it  had  interfered  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  would  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  ^y^  millions  of  it  for  a  year  after  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  its  redemption,  by  becoming  actnally  or  nominal- 
ly the  possessors  of  that  amount  of  the  three  per  centum 
stock,  though  the  charter  prohibited  it  from  holdihg  such 
stock,  and  from  all  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
the  purchase  of  it.     True,  the  bank  had  disavowed  the 
ownership.    But  of  that  sum  which  had  been  bought  by 
Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
agent  of  the  bank,  at  91 4,  and  the  cost  of  which  had  been 
charged  to  the  bank,  who  would  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  it  and  the  par  value,  which 
the  Government  will  pay?    Mr.  W.  knew  this  gain  would 
be  affected  by  what  may  be  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  but  still  there  would  be 
gain,  and  who  was  to  receive  it?  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.  ? 
No.    The  bank  was,  by  agreement,  charged  with  the 
cost  of  it,  in  a  separate  account,  on  the  books  of  Baring, 
Brothers,  &  Co.,  and  it  had  agreed  to  pay  interest  upon 
the  amount,  until  the  stock  was  redeemed.     The  bank 
being  prohibited  to  deal  in  such  stock,  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire,  even  under  the  present  arrangement  with  Baring, 
Brothers,  &  Co.,  whether  the  charter,  in  this  respect,  was 
subsUntially  complied  with.     Mr.  W.  would  not  now  go 
into  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  arrangement  by  the 
bank  concerning  the  three  per  cents.    It  may  eventuate 
in  great  public  benefit,  as  regards  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  but  if  it  does,  it  wul  be  no  apology  for  the  te- 
merity of  an  interference  with  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt;    a  policy,  which  those  who  administer  the  bank 
knew  bad  been  fixed  by  all  who,  by  Jaw,  can  have  any 
agency  in  its  payment.    Nor  can  ainr  apology  be  found 
for  it  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
IQth  of  July  last  to  Mr.  Biddle;  for,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
day  before,  on  the  18th,  he  employed  an  agent  to  go  to 
England,  and  had  given  instructions  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  was  to  be 
postponed  until  October,  1833. 

Whatever  solicitude  there  may  have  been  to  lessen  the 
commercial  distress  which  it  was  feared  would  be  caused 
by  pestilence,  the  plan  which  the  bank  had  in  view 
should  have  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
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protracted -use  of  the  Government  funds,  and  by  delaying 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  bank  should  not 
have  coveted  the  exclusive  merit  of  such  an  arraiigp^meht 
for  the  relief  of  commerce.  It  would  have  had  the  praise 
of  originating  it,  and  it  might  well  Tiave  acknowledged  its 
situation  would  have  prevented  it-  from  being  completed 
without  the  aid  of  the  treasury  deposttes.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  renort  of  Mr.  ToUnd  makes  all  inquiry  unneces- 
sary, and  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  bank  is  better 
than  it  has  be<^n  at  any  time  before.  Mr.  W.  said  he 
would  controvert  both  declarations;  but  he  disclaimed 
saying  that  the  bank  was  not  a  safe  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic funds.  The  bank  might  be  a  safe,  and  yet  an  impro^ 
per  depository  fpr  them.  But  he  would  now  examine  the 
I'eport  of  the  agent,  to  show  that  it  did  liot  prove  the  bartk 
to  be  a  safe  depository,  and  he  insisted  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  tlie  agent,  had  not  l>een  Complied  with. 
The  ageiit  was  not .  in  a  situation  to  act  them  out  to  the 
complete  intention  of  the  Secreti^ry.  Mr.  W.  did  not 
mean  tliat  there  had  been  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
pftrt  of  the  agent.  His  character  forbade  such  an  insinua- 
tion. But  the  agent's  conclusion  is,  that  the  bank  h^s 
seventy-nine  millions  to  meet  thirty-seven  millions  of  debt. 
It  consists  of  gold  and  silver,  funds  in  Europe,  real  estate, 
amounts  due  by  State  banks,  and.  debts  due  by  individuals. 
The  excess  of  means  over  debt  is  represented  at  forty-two 
millions.  Now,  let  us  see  if  a  single  item  of  suspended 
debt,  amounting  to  $7,851,381  83,  as  disclosed  in  the 
triennial  report  of  September,  1831,  (if  the  contingent 
fund  to  meet  this  loss,  stated  in  that  report,  is  includ^  in 
the  seventy-nine  millions  of  available  means,  or '  has  not 
been  actually  applied  to  the  exdnguishment  of  the  sus- 
pended debt,)  wiU  not  reduce  the  excess  of  forty-two  mil- 
lions below  the  capital  of  the  banl^  which  is  thirty-five 
niUions. 

Is  any  information  before  us  to  show  that  the  contingent 
fund  is  not  included  by  the  agent  in  his  report  of  available 
roeansf  Gentlemen  are  called  upon  to  deny  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  not.  May  not  also  the  amount  of  suspended  debt 
have  been  increased  since  1831,  without  any  increase  of 
the  contingent  fund?  Or,  what  proof  have  we  that  the 
whole  sum  of  sixty-two  millions  due  by  individuals  is  good, 
and  will  be  ultimately  collected?  or,  that  qo  per  cent- 
age  of  loss  upon  it  should  be  allowed?  If  the  bank  was 
CkUtd  upon  to  say  if  the  whble  sum  Was  due  by  solvent 
persons,  could  it  say  so?  And  jf  none  of  them  are  known 
to  be  insolvent,  does  not  prudence  require  that  som<&  dis- 
count should  b^  allowed  from  the  amount,  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade  and  the  casualties  of  fortune;  to  those  who 
are  not  in  trade?  In  this  Instance,  it  may  be  said,  the  re- 
port shows  thci  banVs  entire  indebtedness  and  the  extent 
of  its  means  for  payment.  It  ought  to  b^e  remembered, 
that  the  first  ciln  only  be  lessenecf.by  payment,  arid  that 
the  second  inay  be  diminish|ed  by  losses.  Though  wt 
have  no  data  fromWhich'  an  amount  of  loss  can  be  cor- 
rectly conjecturerl,  we  all, know  some  will  ocdur.  But, 
furtlier:  the  report  rates  the  real  estate  of  all  kinds  own- 
ed, by  the  bank  at  three  milFions,  or  within  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  of  .it,  as  available  means;  the  real  estate 
consists  of  banking  houses  and  lands  acquired  in  payment 
of  debts;  the  first  was  stated  in  May  last,  at  their  cost,  to 
be  one  million  one  hundred  and .  sixty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars. Now,  no  one  supposes  that  sum  could  be  got  for 
them.  They  are '  buildings  for  an  exclusive  purpose,  in- 
convertible to  other  uses,  but  by  alterations  requiring 
heavy  expenditures;  and  they  were  biiilt  at  times  when 
labor  and. materials  were  dear,  and  when  the  bank  gave 
more  for  real  estate  than  it  will  now  bring.  From  this 
item  of,  available  toeans  the  bank  Will  be  -satisBed  if  it 
dues  not  finally  lose  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  W.  knew  tliat  there  had  been  a  reserved  fund  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoustod  dollars' per  annum  to 


meet  the  cost  of  the  banking  houses;  bat  does  it  appear* 
from  the  report  of  the  agent,  that  all  that  accumulation* 
and  such  as  may  have  been  added  since  1831,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  of  available  means?  ^  This  Hem^ 
too,  of  real  estate,  may  be  subje6t  to  another  discount 
We  now  have  it  stated  at  its  full  value;  but  accruing  taxes, 
expenses  of  sale,  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  dispose  of  it, 
will  reduce  the  sdm  which  it  will  bring,  unless  the  rise  of 
property  where  it  is  situated  has  been  prog^anve,  or 
should  suddenly  occur.  That  such  is  not  the  f&ct,  how- 
ever,'may  be  inferred  from  the  bank  having  continued  to 
hold,  for  more  than  eleven  years,  its  real  estate  in  Cin> 
cinnati,  or  Ohio,  and  which;  at  cost,  was,  in  a  prerious 
siat^mcnt  of  the  bank,  put  down  at  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  dollars;  atid  this  in  the  most 
flourishing  town  and  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the  Union . 
Will  any  gentleman  here,  and  particularly  some  one  of 
them  flfom  Ohio,  tell  us  if  the  landed  estate  of  the  bank 
in  Ohio  is  worth  more  now  than  it  was  in  1820,  when  the 
bank  became  owner  of  it^  Now,  sir,  though  the  argu- 
ment just  used  iti^Y  "^^  show  that  the  bank  has  less  arail- 
able  means  than  is  stated  by  Mr.  Toland,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  h;s  report  from  being  concluave 
against  inquiry;  and  this  is  the  point,  Mr.  W.  said,  be- 
tween himself  and  gentlemen  who  were  against  incjuhy. 
Nor  will  it  or  can  it-be  denied,  that  the  approximation  of 
indebtedness  to  means  is  not  so  close,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  an  examination,  to  remove  all  doubt.  It 
matters  not  how  the  doubt  has  been  raised; it  exists  in  the 
public  mind;  and  as  the  bank  is  to  be  the  depository  of 
millions  of  accruing  revenue,  it  should  be  dispelled,  if  it 
can  be  done  by  fhrther  inquiry.  It-niust  iiot  only  be  siife» 
biit  it  must  be  thought  safe,  by  a  full  developnient  of  its 
management.  Of  this  we  have  nothing  in  detail,  as  re- 
lates to  tht  great  national  interests  which  the  babk  was 
intended  to  aid  and  to  advance.  The  President,  there- 
fore, and  the  Secretary,  did  well  in  suggesting  an  inquiry; 
atid  they  are  not  answerable  for  the  follies  of  those  who, 
from  the  fears  of  loss,  or  from  paKy  resentments,  have 
converted  their  suggestions  into  declarations  by  hoth  of 
the  banVd  insolvency.     Neither  has  said  so.  ' 

Mr.  W.  iaid,  his  Object  bad  been  so  fiu*  to  make  out  a 
case  tit  for  inquiry,  not  in  any  w^y  to  give  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  bank  was  insolvent.  Mr.  W.  made  no  ac- 
cutiAtiori  of  any  kind  against  the  bank,  nor  would  he  ex- 
press an^  opinion  of  the  ultimate  sdundnessof  St  on  ac- 
count of  its  thirtv  millions  of  discounts  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Its  debtors  there  might  be  perfectly  good  or 
responsible,  without  constitutSng  any  present  abuity  in  the 
bank  to  pay  what  it  owed.     Such  lai^  discounts  in  one 

auarter  of  the  Union  might  turn  out  to  be  advahtageous  to 
le  stockholders  and  to  the  Government,  so  &r  as  a  divi- 
dend was  conc^m^.  But  sUch'  anticipations,  however 
well  founded^  did' not  gain^y  inquiry;  for,  it  might  inter- 
fere with  other  and  more  inaportant  interests  whi^  the 
bank  has  undertaken  to  sustain  and  to  dischak'ge  tot  the 
Government  and  the  |country;  as,  for  instance,  whether 
those  discounts  had  not  disabled'  the  bank  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  its  ofdiniiry  operations'  oh  the  first  of 
July  last  without  the  Government  depontes.  What  was 
its  ability  to  do  so  on  the  first  of  October?  and  what  will 
be  its  condition  on  the  first 'of  January,  if  Congress  should 
insist  upon  the  application  of  th(i  Government  depooitesto 
the  payment  of  the  three  per  cents,  of  Which  the  blink  has 
the  control;  or  upon  withdrawing  the  deposites^  if  the 
bank  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  redeemed/  '   * 

As  to  the  bank  being  in  a  better  condition  now  than  it 
ever  had  been,  as  Mr.' W.  Understood  the  gerttlemui  lirom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dsabbork]  and  others  to  say,  be 
(bust  differ  with  them.  This  Mr.  W.  knew!  that  it  had  * 
in  effect  to  borrow  fiv'e  millions  nnce  July  latti  and  this  it 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  without  the  apprehensions 
caused  by  the  cholera.    When  all  fearfi  of  peMilence  had 
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passed,  the  bank  continued  to  owe  the  loan.  Mr.  W.  sup- 
posed it  would  do  so  as  long  as  it  could  derive  a  better  in> 
terest  from  its  customers  upon  the  use  of  the  deposites 
which  were  Intended  to  pay  the  national  debt  .Uian  it  paid 
upon  the  loan.  This  is  the  secret  ,of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  th.ree  per  cents.  Because  the  bank 
had  now  eight  millions  of  discounts '  less  than  it  had  six 
months  since,  gentlemen  said  it  was  in  a  better  condition; 
and  a  parade  of  this  was  to  be  made  for  present  effect. 
Mr.  W.  would  not  say  it  was  jn  a  worse  condition,  or  tliat 
it  was  bad:  but. he  would  prove  that  there  had  been  no 
change  ^n  that  time  which  madp  its  cpndition  now  a  suli- 
ject  of  boasting.  In  May  last,  the  total  amount  of  dis- 
counts was  seventy  millions.  The  circulation  of  ,th.e  bfuik, 
at  the  same  time,  was  twenly-two  milUons.  It  owed  a 
debt  then  of  two  millions  in  Europe.  Its  circulation  now 
.is  eighteen  millions;  its'  discounts  sixty-two  millions. 
'  Four  ipiHions  of  its  reduced  discounts  have  been  applied 
to  meet  the  return  of  so  much  of  its  circulation:  two 
millions  to  its  debts  in  Europe;  one  million  to  pay  de- 
posites, which  were  then  twenty  millions,  and  are  now 
nineteen.  Thus,  seven  of  the  eight  millions  of  reduced 
discounts  are  accounted  for,  and  a  million  bnly  is  left  to 
sustain  the  remark  of  the  bank  being  in  a  much  better 
condition  now  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  truth  is,  the 
bank  stands  now  as  it  did  then,  with  this  addition  to  its 
obligations:  that  it  is  paying  to  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co. 
an  interest  upon  five  millions,  instead  of  upon  a  debt  of 
two,  which  Mr.  W.  presumed  it  had  to  pay  before  it 
could  negotiate  the  loan  of  five,  or  make  the  arrangements 
for  withholding  so  much  of  the  three  per  cents.  I 

Gentlemen  remonstrated  against  inquiry,  and  said  it 
would  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  spread  suspicions  in- 
jurious to  the  banlc,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
that  the  public  mind  had  already  been  agitated  by  inti- 
mations from  the  highest  source,  which  had  been  produc- 
tive of  loss  to  the  stockholders. .  It  is  true,  Mr.  W.  said, 
that  sug^stions  I\ad  been  made  by  persons  from  whom 
the  pubLc  would  believe  they  never  would  have  come, 
unless  they  could  be  sustained  by  facts.  To  stop  inquiry 
would  not  remove  the  impression. 

As  to  loss  to  the  stockholders,  Mr.  W.  remarked,  those 
only  could  have  been  losers  who  were  speculators  in 
stocks;  though  they  had  rig^its  which  were  not  to  ^  be 
harmed  by  undue  means,  they  had  none  such  at  this  time 
to  connplain  of;  and  their  gains  or  losses  were  never  a  sub- 
ject of  sympathy,  as  they  were  made  by  a  never-ceasing 
rivalry  of  human  sagacity  carried  to  the  utmost  vcrg^  of 
the  boundaries  of  moral  propriety.  The  aged,  the  wi- 
dow, and  the  orphan,  and  the  man  of  moderate  desires, 
still  continue  to  hold  their  stock.  It  was  worth  intrinsi- 
cally what4t  was  before  any  suggestion  of  inquiry  had 
been  made;  and  if  the  bank  shall  be  well  administered,  it 
will  regain  all  between  its  present  market  price  and  what 
it  has  been,  except  so  much  of  artificial  value  as  it  may 
have  acquired  from  the  hopes  of  the  holders  of  it  that  it 
would  be  a  permanent  stock.  To  make  it  so,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  never  committed.  As  to  the  committee  to 
which  this  inquiry  was  to  be  referred,  Mr.  W.  felt  no  soli- 
citude. He  should  have  confidence  in  any  committee  the 
House  should  appoint.  He  was  very  willing  the  investi- 
gation should  be  confided  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  He  was  confident  it  would  be  fairly  and  honor- 
ably conducted.  Besides,  there  was  no  committee  of  that 
House  which  would  dare  to  postpone  action  on  the  sub- 
ject without  the  very  best  reasons.  It  was  objected  that 
there  was  not  time,  during  the  residue  of  this  session,  to 
complete  such  an  investigation.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be 
so,  it  furnished  no  ailment  ag^nst  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  because  such  committee  might  put  matters  in 
train,  by  appointing  agents  who  should  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  several  branches  of  the  bank,  and  whose  re- 
ports would  present  to  the  next  Congress  one  general,  un- 


broken view  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  institution 
thfoughout  the  country.  If  Mr.  W.  had  any  agency  in 
the  anaiir,  he  should  be  in  favor  of  commissioning  a  num- 
ber of  agents,  who  would  examine  on  the  same  day,  and 
report  simultaneously. 

Mr.  1y.  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  he  felt  he  had 
been  forced  to  do,  although  not  more  than  he  ought,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  yet  much  more  than  he  had  wished 
to  do.  He  had  .touched  only  the  prominent  points;  the 
exposition  might  be  much  further  extended,  but  he  trust- 
ed that  he  had  done  enough  to  show  that  he  had  not 
brought  forward  the  measure  he  proposed  without  due 
consideration.. . 

Mr.'  C AMBRELENG,  of  Kew  York,  observed,  that  he 
should  not  engage  at  prese^t.in  a  det^ate  qn  this  subject, 
though  he  did  anticipate  that  there  would  be,  at  some 
time,  a  committee  raised' who  would  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  aflfairs  of  the  bank;  ,but  he  thought  that  as  much 
as  cpuldb^  expected  to  be  effected,  especially  in  a  short 
session,  would  probablv  be  acconSplished  by  the  adoption 
of  .the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Georg^.  He 
wished,  now,  to  put  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wicklifpx,]  who  seemed  to  be  as  well» 
and  a  little  better,  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
than  any  other  gentleman  present.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  that  gentleman  meant  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  sanctioned,  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  form,  the 
purchase  by  the  bank  of  stock  abroad,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  pkyment  of  the  public  debt  until  October, 
1833? 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  that  before  he  replied  to  this 
question,  he  wished  to  notice  what  had  nllen  from  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Wativx.]  That  gentle- 
man seemed  to  consider  him  the  advocate  of  the  bank,  as 
a  corporate  being,  or  perhaps  as  the  advocate  of  the 
stockholders.  He  disclaimed  such  an  attitude,  in  and  out 
of  this  House. 

All  Mr.  W.'s  acts,  in  relation  to  it,  had  arisen  from  a 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound  circulating  mediunn, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  Mr*  W.  said  he  was  not  acquainted 
with.any  of  those  who  held  stock  in  the  bank;  and  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  stockholders 
that  be  was  most  concerned.  Though  that  loss  was  great, 
he  did  not  feel  particularly  concerned  about  it,  more 
than  he  should  feel  for  the  losses  of  other  citizens,  in  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  their  estates;  but  what  occa- 
sioned his  anxiety  was,  an  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
follow. 

It  was  the  state  of  universal  distrust  that  would  speedi- 
ly pervade  the  community^  andiwhich  could  not  but  be 
followed  by  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  ^  This  was 
what  alarmed  him;  and  this  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  suddenly  calling  in  the  immense  debt  that 
was  due  to  the  bank  in  the  Western  States  particularly. 
Now  for  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Of  any  sanction  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  until  October  next,  or  .whether  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  fact  was  made,  he  had  not  spoken.  What  ar- 
rangement, if  any,  had  been  made  on  that  subject,  be  did 
not  know,  or  how  far  it  met  the  wishes  of  the  Government. 
What  he  had  said  was  this:  that  the  conduct  of  the  bank, 
in  obtaining  the  control  of  any  part  of  the  three  per  cent, 
stock,  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  understood  the  state  of  fact  in  reference 
to  this  question  to  be  this:  He  wished  it  understood  he 
did  not  read  from  an  ofiicial  document;  but  the  Unguage 
would  be  comprehended,  and  its  correctness  not  disputed 
here  or  elsewhere.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  viz:  on  the  19th 
July  last,  he  informed  the  bank  of  his  intention  to'pay  off 
two-thirds  of  the  three  per  cents  on  the  1st  of  October, 
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and  the  remaining  third  on  the  let  of  January,  1833.  To  this 
information  was  added  the  following  declaration:  "This 
has  been  adopted  with  the  understanding  had  between 
U8»  that,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  public  moneys  are 
insufficient  to  complete  these  payments,  the  bank  will 
delay  the  presentation  of  any  certificates,  of  which  it  may 
have  the  control,  until  the  funds  are  sufficient  to  meet 
them;  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  during 
the  interval."  On  the  26th  of  July  the  bank  replied  jto 
this  request  as  follows:  "The  bank  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  obtaui  the  control  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  certificates,  and  will,  very  cheerfully,  employ  it 
•in  such  manner  as  may  best  suit  tiie  convenience  of  the 
Government." 

I  trust  I  am  now  understood  \y  the  gentleman  from 
New  York;  and  if  his  question  be  not  answered,  he  roust 
seek  for  a  solution  of  it  elsewhere. 
\  Mr.  HOFFMAN  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wickltvfi]  that  the  public 
Judgment  seemed  to  have  decided  that  the  term  of  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  Bank  should  come  to  a 
close.  But,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  operation,  it  was 
important  that  its  credit  should  be  sound,  and  that  it 
should  be  rightly  judged  of  by  the' country.  On  this 
subject  it  was  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  be  too  sensi- 
tive. The  Executive  had  suggested  to  Congress  the  pro- 
prietv  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  tne  institution; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  this  suggestion  had  injuriously  afi'ected  the  credit  of 
the  bank;  but  he  believed  that  an  accurate  comparison  of 
dates  would  show  that  the  decline  in  the  stock  had  been 
antecedent  to  the  publication  of  the  President's  message. 
The  decline  had  jpTone  to  a  considerable,  if  not  to  the 
whole  extent,  before  the  message  was  received.  But 
though  such  was  the  fact,  could  any  one  deny — would  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  deny — that  the  Presidential 
communication  might  afi*ect  the  credit  of  the  bank?  and 
should  the  House,  after  such  a  sugg^estion,  refuse  all  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  its  affairs,  would  the  public  mind 
be  satisfied?  If  the  bank  was  indeed  sound,  if  the  vast 
amount  of  discount  which  it  had  lately  granted  had  npt  in- 
volved its  concerns,  and  the  debts  due  to  it  were  all  good, 
why,  then,  the  sooner  this  was  known  the  bett^.  Let 
the  public  have  the  facts,  that  the  credit  of  the  bank 
might  be  indisputable,  and  that  the  holders  both  of  its 
stock  and  its  bills  might  rest  satisfied  in  the  assurance  that 
it  was  sound  and  solvent.  But  if  the  fact  were  otherwise, 
if  there  were  any  thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  its  affairs, 
if  it  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  improper  transac- 
tions, would  any  gentleman  desire  that  such  a  state  of 
thingfs  should  be  concealed?  Afler  the  suggestion  had 
been  made,  there  remained  to  the  House  but  one  course, 
which'was,  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  investigation,  and 
bring  the  result  before  the  country^  If  the  bank  should 
prove  sound,  then  no  injury  would  result  to  the  interests 
of  commerce;  but  should  the  House  stifle  inquiry,  and 
refuse  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  get  at  the  truth,  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  must  inevitably  ensue;  and  the  House 
would  inflict  extensive  injury  on  all  the  various  interests 
connected  with  the  credit  or  the  bank.  Mr.  H.  did  not 
intend  to  hazard  any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
institution;  or  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  the  public  funds.  It  was  enough  that  that  question 
had  been  made.  The  exposure  of  the  bank's  concerns 
would  not  make  them  bad  if  they  were  indeed  ^ood.  The 
House  was  informed  that  doubts  existed,  and  it  was  only 
by  evidence  that  their  truth  or  error  could  be  tested. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  when  he  reflected  on  the  vast  amount 
of  discounts  which  the  bank  had  granted  within  a  very 
short  period  on  the  decline  of  its  stock,  and  the  agitation 
of  th^  public  mind  connected  with  the  institution,  he  was 
not  without  apprehension  that  its  affairs  might  be  in  an 
unsound  state,  and,  if  so,  he  wished  to  know  it,  and  he 


wished  to  let  the  public  know  it.  If  the  bank  wis  to  br 
woundup,  as  he  believed  the  people  had  decided;  or  if 
it  was  to  be  continued  in  any  form,  which  he*  hoped  it 
would  not;  he  desired  ih  every  case  that  the  truth  mi|b; 
be  made  known.  It  must  be  the  wish  of  all  that  thebuk 
should  enjoy  as  good  a  repute  as  it  deserved.  Let  it  be 
proved  that  pubfic  opinion  with  respect  to  it  may  rest  (r. 
a  firm  foundation.  But  should  the  House  shut  the  doer 
on  all  inquiry;  should  they  satisfy  themselves  withtochi 
report  as  the  ag^nt  of  the  Treasury  mi^ht  choose  to  nake, 
and  the  ruinous  insolvency  of  the  institution  should  after- 
wards stare  them  in  the  face,  must  they  not  stand  m- 
victed  before  the  American  people?  Why  Incur  luchi 
hazard,  when  the  plain,  obvious,  direct,  straight4be>d 
course  lav  before  tnem,  which  could  do  no  harnmod 
might  effect  much  good  ? 

Mr.  WAYNE  said  he  wished  to  offer  a  single  suggef 
tion  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  answer  of  tk 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wickliffe]  to  the  ia- 
quiry  proposed  to  him  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Ycrk, 
[Mr.  CAxaasLEire.]  The  gentleman  accused  the  Got' 
ernment  of  having  instructed  the  bank  to  do  the  very  act 
of  which  it  now  complained;  and  he  rested  this  tccu* 
tion  on  information  derived  from  a  letter,  an  extrtct  of 
which  he  had  read  to  the  House,  (and  which,  by  the  by. 
was  itself  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  gientleiDU 
was  not  only  very  intimate  with  the  affairs  of  the  banl 
but  was  the  confidant  of  the  institution.)  Now  Hr.W. 
would  venture  to  afiirm  that  when  facts  came  to  bcD- 
vestigated,  it  would  be  found  that  the  terms  employed  bf 
the  writer  of  that  letter  had  been  much  too  *^"?'  ^ 
meant  to  convey  no  imputation  against  the  veracity  of  tbe 
writer,  but  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  gone  farther 
than  facts  would  warrant;  but  the  House  would  obserrt 
that  the  complaint  adduced  by  the  Executive  against  the 
bank  was  not  that  the  bank  had  obtained  control  of » 
part  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  but  that  it  had  vioUifli 
the  tacit  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  Gorenj- 
ment,  by  holdmg  that  stock  beyond  the  point  of  tirw*. 
which  the  Government  would  be  able  to  redeem  it.  p« 
complaint  was,  that  although  the  bank  was  fully  appri'^ 
both  of  the  wish  and  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  ts 
redeem  the  stock  within  a  certain  limited  time,  the  bini 
had,  without  authority,  made  an  arrangement  which  tr»fl^ 
cended  that  limit,  and  thus  postponed  the  payment  of  i« 
public  debt  for  one  year. 

Mr.  BURGES  said  that  he  had  hoped  this  bank  qu»^ 
was  settled,  and  that  the  corporation  might  have  wa 


suffered  to  pass  into  its  obituary  condition,  without « 
farther  baited  and  hunted  by  iU  enemies.  TheHouseiw' 
last  year  been  deeply  and  anxiously  engaged  in  tnc 


though  iiiitv  w»»  wimt  li  wuuiu  uavc  v»w.i.-,   — — .     -e:^ 

have  done,  had  the  bank  been  guilty  of  a  violation  o!> 
charter.     Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  W'' 
that  the  bank  had  violated  its  charter?  If  he  did,  tnw  ^ 
was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  send  the  »nq"'7l, 
jury.     Was  the  House  about  to  take  that  question  iro« 
jury  to  themselves?  If  the  President  had  susP'^'^jl^^y 
did  he  not  send  the  bank  to  a  jury?    What  benefit  «h>, 
result  to  the  House,  or  to  the  nation,  from  iws  m  L 
It  was  said  that  the  bank  might  possibly  be  »"  ^^Jjfu), 
circumstances;  and,  if  its  circumstances  were  do     ^ 
would  the  House,  by  exciting  a  panic,  and  cai  15  .^ 
the  gold  and  silver  out  of  its  vaults,  enable  it  ^°  P  <  ^a 
debts?    What  did  the  House  do  last  session?  "^Tj^uJd 
the  bank,  and  then  voted  to  renew  its  ^^^^^^'it^^i^tna 
they,  the  same  men,  who  had  voted  to  renew  tn       ^^ 

of  the  bank,  forthwith  act  on  the  8"PP°^'^'?"  rdin«ry 
bank  was  not  sound?     Was  it  not  most  extra      ^^^ 

that  the  very  Congress  which  had  P^^'^^^si*^^ 
were  now  asked  to  raise  a  committee  for  the  ttp 
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sole  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  Presidential  suggestion, 
that  the  bank  was  not  trustworthy. 

The  gentleman  from  the  interior  of  New  York,  [Mr. 
lIorFXAsr,]  had  told  the  House  that  he  was  not  without 
his  doubts;  the  bank  had  discounted,  and  its  stock  had 
fallen.  True;  and  what  had  reduced  the  stocks  Not  the 
suspicion  that  the  bank  was  not  solvent,  but  ttie  settled 
belief  tluit  (he  bank  would  not  be  rechartered.  Not  a 
doubt  existed  through  the  whole  commercial  community 
as  to  the  solvency  of  the  bank;  and,  surely,  commercial 
men  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  such  a  question;  bet- 
ter judges,  certainly,  than  gentlemen  from  the  interior  of 
the  country,  who  bad  no  personal  connexion  with  the 
bank  or  its  transactions.  Was  this  investigation  designed 
to  make  men  cautious,  and  to  enable  the  bank  to  pay  its 
bills?  He  could  believe  no  such  thing.  No  man  could 
be  ignorant  that  every  inquiry  into  a  moneyed  institution 
tended  to  lower  Its  credit,  and  unless  the  people  scouted 
the  inquiry*  conceiving  it  to  be  a  mere  political  scheme, 
the  efl'ect  of  tlie  measure  must,  and  would  be,  to  produce 
a  run  on  the  bank,  to  destroy  its  means^  to  drain  all  the 
specie  from  its  vaults,  and  thereby  occasion  the  utter 
and  inevitable  ruin  of  millions  of  people  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  No,  cried  Mr.  B.,  give  to  the  bank 
what  you  would  ^ve  to  a  common  highwayman  and  rob- 
ber— a  trial  by  jury.  Put  it  upon  the  countr}%  and  let 
that  country  say  whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  forfeited 
its  cliarter. 

BIr.  POLK  said,  that  the  proposition  of  this  inquiry 
did  not  involve  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
present,  or  of  any  other  national  bank.  That  was  not 
the  question  before  the  House*,  and  it  was.  mainly  to 
recal  the  House  to  the  real  question  before  it,  that  he 
had  risen.  TJiey  had  been  informed  by  the  President  in 
his  message,  that  serious  doubt  existed  whether  the  pub- 
lic deposites  in  the  Uank  of  the  United  States  were  safe 
in  that  institution,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  such  were  the  fact; 
but  that  the  powers  of  that  office  might  prove  incompe- 
tent to  the  task,  and  the  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  such  an  inquiry  should  be  prosecuted  or  no? 
And  if  it  should,  then  whether  it  should  be  conducted 
by  a  select,  or  by  a  standing  committee?  This  was  the 
question,  and  the  whole  question.  The  gentleirian  from 
Rhode  Island  had  informed  the  House  that  he  had  hoped 
the  bank  question  was  settled  now,  without  raising  the 
question  whether  Congress  should  recharter  the  present 
bank,  or  should  charter  a  new  bank4  if  the  House  was 
informed  that  doubts  existed  as  to  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
Tic  funds,  it  was  bevond  question  their  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  such  doubts  were  well  founded.  The  reasons 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in  opposition 
to  the  inquiry,  did  not  appear  to  him  satisfactory.  IVhat 
are  they  ?  Why*  that  he  had  offered  a  resolution  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  bank  affairs.  Now,  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  P. 
that  such  a  report  could  greatly  enlighten  the  House.  At 
all  events,  the  action  of  the  Ho\ise  need  not  be  suspend- 
ed to  wait  for  it.  The  gentleman's  second  reason  was, 
the  delicacy  of  public  credit,  and  the  effect  such  an  in- 
quiry might  have  upon  the  stock  of  the  bank  in  market, 
But  did  the  gentleman  forget  that,  bv  the  charter.  Con- 
gress had  expressly  reserved  to  itself  this  power  of  exami- 
nation? and  the  delicacy  of  public  credit  was  no  argu- 
ment  against  its  exercise;  and  he  fully  concurred  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  SriioHT,]  that 
if  there  was  to  be  any  tnquiryi  it  ought  to  be  conducted 
by  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  said,  that  he  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  entering  into  the  debate,  but  to  move  that  the 
committee  now  rise.     He  made  the  motion  accordingly, 
which  was 'carried,  ayes  101;  whereupon  the  committee  | 
rose,  and. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  WATMOUGH,  the  resolutions  and 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed.     Whereupon, 
The  House  adjourned. 


TUXSDAT,    DkCBMBSE  11. 

THE   REVENUE,  LAWS. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  DAVIS,  of 
chusetts,  from  the  merchants  of  Boston,  praying  for  the 
interposition  of  Congress  to  relieve  them  from  the  embar- 
rassments occanoned  by  the  construction  put  upon  the 
late  amendment  of  the  revenue  laws,  by  tne  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  presenting  this  memorial,  Mr.  D. 
observed  that  the  law  provided  that  soods  imported  be- 
fore, as  well  as  af\er  the  passage  ofthat  act,  if,  in  the 
original  packages,  and  placed  in  the  custom-house  stores, 
under  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  at  any  time 
before  the  3d  of  March  next,  should  then  be  subject  to 
no  higher  duties  than  if  imported  after  the  3d  of  March. 
The  design  of  Congress  unquestionably  was,  said  Mr. 
D.,  to  extend  relief  to  all  persons  who  owned  goods  in 
the  original  packages,  by  refunding,  or  relinquishing  the 
difference  between  the  duties  under  the  old  and  the  new 
law;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  late  law  is  not  very  clear 
in  its  terms,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  put  a 
construction  upon  it  which  has  fmstrated  the  intention  of 
Congress,  and  does  great  injustice  to  many  merchants. 

The  memorialists  represent,  and  in  this  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  letters  of  the  Secretary,  that  no  goods 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  on  which  the 
duties  were  paid,  or  wholly  due  at  the  time  of  the 
passaflpe  of  the  act.  This  decision  excludes  from  the 
benefit  of  iht  act  all  holders  of  goods  in  the  original 
package  where  the  duties  were  either  actually  paid,  or 
the  bonds  had  become  due,  and  were  unpaid,  although 
the  law  seems  to  provide  expressly  that  all  goods  import- 
ed before  the  passage  of  the  law  shall  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  imported  afler.  The  iiyustice  visited 
upon  merchants  will  bje  apparent,  by  looking  at  the 
credits  given  at  the  custom-house  by  law.  On  ul  goods 
from  south  of  the  equator,  or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  time  of  credit  is  eight,  ten,  anid  eighteen 
months  on  the  custom-house  bonds.  On  all  goods  from 
Europe*  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  months.  On  all  goods 
from  the  West  Indies^  six  and  nine  months.  If,  uiere- 
fore,  a  merchant  had  imported  from  Brazil  a  cargo  of 
coffee  within  eighteen  months  before  the  passa^  of  the 
act,  he  would  be  entitled  to  its  provisions;  but  if  he  had 
imported  a  like  cargo  from  Cuba  only  nine  months  before 
its  passage,  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Secretary  has  further  decided  that  none  but  im- 
porters can  have  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  all  owners  who  are  not  importers  of  merchan- 
dise are  excluded,  though  their  goods  are  in  the  original 
package.  If,  therefore,  one  merchant  imports  a  cargo, 
and,  before  it  it  is  landed,  sells  one-half,  the  purchaser 
cannot  deponte  his  portiotf  in  the  custom*bouse;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  if  the  goods  pay  no  duty  afler 
the  3d  of  March,  the  importer  escapes  that  liability,  while 
the  puf cliaser  pays  the  duty  assessed  by  the  old  law. 

The  Secretary  has  also  decided  that,  in  order  to  get 
tlie  benefit  of  this  act,  the  goods  must  be  deposited  in  the 
custom-house  before  the  first  day  of  January  next,  tliough 
the  law  only  requires  that  they  should  be  deposited  be- 
fore the  4th  of^  March  next. 

Congress,  Mr.  D.  said,  never  intended  to  make  a  law 
with  such  provisions  as  these.  The  act  mif^ht  be,  and 
he  thought  was,  rather  doubtfully  expressed  m  the  18th 
section,  but  the  design  was  to  treat  all  citizens  alike;  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  all  holding  goods  in  the  original 
package,  that  there  might  be  no  complaints  of  injustice; 
and,  as  the  memorialists  could  obtain  relief  in  no  other 
I  way,  they  sought  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  to 
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carry  into  full  effect  its  own  intentions.  These  decisions  { 
bore  with  severity  upon  many,  and  called  for  the  speedy 
action  of  the  House*  as  the  Ist  of  January  was  near  at 
hand.  Such,  he  said,  were  the  views  of  the  memorialists, 
and  he  believed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  also 
invited  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  report. 
With  these  observations,  therefore,  he  would  move  tliat 
the  memorial  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
It  was  referred  accordingly. 

FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CARR,  of  Indiana,  the  petitions  of 
the  citizens  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  pray- 
ing for  an  appropriation  to  be  made  to  improve  tlie 
Indian  Chute,  through  the  fiills  of  the  Ohio  river,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  not  acted  upon, 
are  again  referred  to  said  committee.  In  making  this 
motfon, 

Mr.  CARR  remarked,  that  he  presumed  the  committee 
to  whom  this  subject  liad  heretofore  been  referred 
might  have  been  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  having 
had  reference  to  a  report  made  by  the  engineer  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  some  years  a^o,  and  who 
made  a  report  of  his  examination  some  time  smce.  I'hat 
he  believed  the  contemplated  improvement  differed  from 
that  reported  by  the  engineer;  that  he  had  conversed 
with  many  of  the  petitioners,  and  others  who  felt  much 
interest  in  the  matter,  many  of  whose  opinions  could  be 
relied  upon,  who  seem  to  think  the  best  plan  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river  at  the  falls,  would  be  to 
make  an  excavation  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Chute, 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  len^h,  and  thirty  yards  in 
width,  averaging  two  feet  six  mches  in  depth.  The 
greatest  depth  required  a't  the  pitch  of  the  Falls  Rapid 
will  be  five  feet.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river 
will  be  maintained  at  its  present  level,  by  depositing  the 
rock  taken  from  the  excavation  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
nel at  its  head,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  when  at  a  low 
stage  from  flowing  over^  a  flat  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
fslls,  in  a  sheet  of  at  least  600  yards  in  width,  which  is 
now  the  case.  About  200  yards  below  these  rocks 
there  is  a  cluster  of  loose  rocks  directly  in  the  present 
channel,  which  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  pass  in  safety,  and  heavy  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained by  boats  striking  on  them.  They  will  require  to 
be  removed. 

Near  a  mile  lower  down  there  is  a  point  of  rock,  pro- 
jecting from  Goose  Island,  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
in  lenffth,  averaging  about  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and 
three  feet  in  height  above  extreme  low-water  mark,  form- 
ing an  abrupt  bend  in  the  channel,  which  creates  a  dan- 
gerous eddy,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  at  a 
medium  stag^  of  water;  consequently,  they  are  compelled 
to  pass  over  the  top  of  this  point  of  rock,  and  through  a 
swell  created  by  the  current  rolling  over  it,  of  from  five 
to  ten  feet  in  height.  This  point  of  rock  will  require  to  be 
'  removed  at  least  four  feet  below  low-water  mark,  by  which 
means  the  channel  will  be  made  straight,  and  the  eddy 
and  the  swell  destroyed.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  half 
mile  below  this  point  of  |ock  there  are  a  number  of  loose 
rock  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  to  complete  the- 
contemplated  improvement.  The  excavation  at  the  head 
of  the  channel  will,  it  is  supposed,  amount  to  10,000  cu- 
bic yards;  that  at  the  point  projecting  out  from  Goose 
Island,  7,500  cubic  yards;  amounting  in  all  to  17,500  cu- 
bic ytfds  of  rock  to  be  excavated,  14,500  yards  of  which 
are  below  low-water  mark.  The  expense  of  excavation 
will  probably  be  about  one  dollar  a  cubic  yard.  The 
other  two  ledges  of  rock  can  be  removed  for  about 
$7,500,  which  will  complete  the  whole  improvement  con- 
templated at  an  expense  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  probable  benefits  arising  from  the  proposed  im- 


provement, when  completed,  wouldperhaps  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  following  estimates.     Tncre  are  about  six 
hundred  trips  made  by  steamboats  passing  down  the  rircr 
annflally,  transporting  cargoes  averaging  200  tons  each, 
from  above  the  fidls  of  the  Ohio  nver  to  the  Wabasli 
river,  for  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois;  to  tlie  Green 
river,  for  Kentucky;  to  Cumberland,  for  Tennessee  river; 
to  Tennessee  river,  for  Alabama;  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi river,  for  Missouri;  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  fbr  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois;  to  the  Arkansas  ri?er, 
for  the  Territory  of  Arkansas;  and  down  the  Mississippi 
river,  for  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  New  Orleans.   Of 
that  amount  of  tonnage,  one  half,  perhaps,  is  drajed  OTer 
land  round  the  falls,  and  reshipped  in  other  boats,  at  in 
expense  of  at  least  one  dollar  a  ton,  producing  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars.   It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000 
flat  boats  annually  dray  their  cargoes  over  land  round  the 
falls,  amounting  to  forty  tons  each,  at  an  expense  of  one 
dollar  per  ton,  amounting  to  40,000  dollars,  which  sum, 
added  to  the  aversg^  by  steamboats,  makes  the  sum  of 
$100,000  fpr  drayage,  -besides  delays,   contingent  ex- 
penses, &c.     Another  very  important  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  the  completion  of  the  proposed  improvements, 
when  the  canal  is  passable,  and  a  steamboat  has  her  or- 
go  on  boarti,  she  may  get  under  way  and  pass  over  the 
falls  in  ten  minutes,  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  ten  dollan 
pilotage.    If  the  same  boat  pass  through  the  canal,  stie 
will  have  to  pay  an  average  toll  of  something  like  eighty 
dollars.     This  operation,  at  the  present  state  of  the  west 
ern  trade,  would  perhaps  be  brought  to  bear  on  about 
150  steamboats,  exclusive  of  those  estimated  at  preseiit 
draying  their  cargoes?  the  difference  between  the  toUiwl 
pilot  is,  say  seventy  dollars  on  each  boat,  which  amounts 
to   10,500  dollars.     Again:  the  difference    in  time  re- 
quired by  a  boat  passing  over  the  falls,  or  through  the 
canal,  is  estimated  at  about  six  hours;  the  expense  of  the 
boats  for  this  time  will  average  at  least  twent)-five  dol- 
lars, amounting  on  150  boats  to  3,750  dollars,  shoving  in 
aggregate   of  114,550  dollars  annually;  every  dollsrot 
which  will  be  a  clear  saving  to  the  commerce  of  tbc 
Ohio  river,  by  the  completion  of  the  proposed  impwe- 
ment.     Besides,  flat  boats  could  pass  over  the,  falls  vitb- 
out  the  expense  of  draying,  or  delay,  and,  in  most  carf5, 
even  without  the  expense  of  pilotage. 

Suppose  the  canal  to  be  complete,  and  capable  of  pus- 
ing  every  boat  that  offers,  the  number  of  sleamboMs  iw^ 
would  pass,  when  the  water  is  too  low  to  pass  over  tt? 
falls  in  the  present  condition  of  them,  will  be  about  43^  « 
a  year,  at  an  average  toll  of  say  seventy  dollars  esch, 
amounting  to  31,50'J  dollars;  to  that  sum  add  twenty-fiTf 
dollars  for  each  boat,  in  time  lost,  1 1,250  dollars,  whI 
the  difference  to  steamboats  is  4^,750  dollars  a  year,  lo 
this  add  the  saving  to  flat  boats  of  at  least  fifteen  dHUrj 
each,  and  it  aniounts  to  57,750  dollars  anmially-a  ""[" 
larger  amouht  than  it  is  believed  it  would  take  toiww 
the  improvements  contemplated.  .    . 

Mr.  C.  remarked  that  it  was  a  subject  in  which  a  s^^ 
portion  of  the  commercial  and  agricnltursl  communJv/' 
the  West  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  hoped  that  the  acL^j 
of  the  House  might  be  had  upon  it  during  the  pre* - 
session.  .   . 

The  resolution  offered    by  Mr.  Era»BTT,  of  M^^^ 
chusetts,  on  IMuirsday  last,  was  taken  tip,  and  aftcr^ 
ing  modified  by  adding  the  words  ''since  Septtw-'- 
1830'* 

Mr.  EVERETT  observed,  that  he  had  two  objcc^s^| 
view  in  bringing  forward  this  resolution;  °"®.^'*'J°„t,i,c 
plete  the  publication  of  a  very  interesting  series  ®\^P  ^^^ 
documents.  The  papers  on  this  subject  down  to  to  ^  .^ 
1825  had  been  already  communicated  to  ^ongrfss?  ^'^"j.j 
would  no  doubt  be  higidy  gratifying  to  the  "^f.*^  ^f- 
ihe  country  to  have  the  series  bi*ought  down  to  ^j.  ^ 
sent  time;  iuaf^muchas  the  important  controrer^v  ^ 
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^hey  refer  had  been  broug-ht  to  an  honorable  and  satis- 
factory close.  His  other,  and  the  more  important,  ob- 
ject m  moving  the  resolution,  was  one  which  !»ad  been 
pressed  upon  his  consideration  by  some  of  the  claimants, 
under  the  highly  advantageous  convention  which  has 
lately  been  concluded  with  France.  It  was  believed  by 
them,  that  the  papers  embraced  in  the  call  would  throw 
light  on  important  questions  to  be  considered  and  adjudi- 
cated  by  the  commissioners  under  the  convention.  '  Mr. 
E.  added,  that  he  could  state  tliat  our  late  minister  to 
France  approved  of  the  communication  of  these  docti- 
ments,  as  far  as  concerned  h's  part  of  the  negotiat)on{ 
and  had  expressed  to  him  his  willingness,  and  even  wish, 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  House  without  delay.  Mr. 
E.  knew  of  no  reason  for  opposing  the  resolution,  and 
trusted  the  House  would  accept  it  without  a  division. 
I'lie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following: 
Raohedf  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
price  of  such  portions  of  tlie  public  lands  as  have  been 
offered  at  public  sale,  and  have  remained  unsold  for  the 
period  of  five  years  and  upwards. 

Beaohed  further.  That  said  committee  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  relinquishing  to  the  respective  States  in 
which  tltey  are  situated  such  portions  of  the  public 
lands  as  may  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and,  being 
subject  to  private  entry,  have  remained  unsold  fur  the 
period  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  North  Carolina,  observed  that  the 
resolution  involved  a  very  important  question — perhaps 
as  important  a  one  as  bad  ever  been  ofiered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Congress;  and  he  wished  that  its  considera- 
tion should^  be  postponed  to  Monday  next.  Why  was 
this  unceasing  demand  heard  for  the  relinquishment  by 
the  United  States  of  all  its  public  lands ^  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  unable  to  gpve  any  good  reason  for  it;  and  as 
fae  desired  time  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution, 
lie  moved  its  postponement  till  Monday. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  this  was  a  species  of  opposition, 
and  at  a  stage  of  the  resolution,  whicli  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. The  resolution  proposed  a  simple  inquiry,  and 
(lid  not  go  to  commit  the  House.  What  injury  could  re- 
sult from  confiding  such  an  inquiry  to  one  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House?  Was  the  gentleman  unwil- 
ling that  even  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted?  Was  he 
unwilling  to  hear  a  report  from  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  House?  He  would  not  at  present  urge  the  consider- 
ations which  in  his  judgment  ought  to  induce  Congress  to 
concede  to  the  new  States  all  they  asked  on  this  subject. 
Were  this  the  proper  time,  he  could  urg^e  the  many  and 
great  disadvantages  under  which  the  new  States  labored 
from  having  a  large  part  of  their  territory  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  taxation  for  revenue;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  show,  from  documentary  evidence,  that  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  domain  it  was  impossible  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  ever  obtain  even  the  ifiinimum  price 
allowed  by  law.  But  he  should  not  press  those  topics 
now.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  not  be  postponed. 
Mr.  SPEIGHT  suggested  that  his  colleague  hs|4  better 
move  to  reconsider  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Boon,]  which  went  in  substance 
to  the  same  object,  and  which  had  just  been  adopted 
without  debate. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  his  resolution  differed  from  the 
otlier,  as  being  more  specific  in  point  of  time. 

The  CHAIU  liaving  compai*ed  the  two  resplutions, 
pronounced  that  of  Mr.  Clat  to  be  sufficiently  different 
from  Mr.  Boon's  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding  to  show  that  the  old  States  had  as  great  a  right 


to  retain,  as  the  new  States  to  claim,  the  public  domain; 
and  should  those  lands  be  ceded,  the  old  States  would 
experience  as  much  injury  as  the  new  States  would  ob- 
tain benefit;  but 

The   CHAIR  arrested  the  discussion,  as  going  into 
the  merits  on  a  question  of  postponement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  having  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  motion  to  postpone,  they  were  taken;  and  stood  as 
follows: — ^Yeas  106,  Nays  78. 
So  the  resolution  was  postponed. 
Mr.  HEISTER,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Boon,  and  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  observed,  that  the  inquiry  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  hadoflcn  already  been  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  The  resolution  pro- 
posed merely  an  inquiry,  and  covered  no  g^und  that 
was  not  already  covered,  by  referring  a  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message  to  the  Land  Committee.  It  was  useless 
to  take  up  time  by  taking  the  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  as 
the  resolution  neither  went  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  from, 
the  duties  at  present  confided  to  the  committee. 

l*he  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays  as  follows:— Yeas  90,  Nays  83. 
So  the  House  agreed  to  reconsider. 
The  resolution  was  then  postponed  to  Monday  next. 
Mr.  MARDIS  offered  the  following  resolutions: 
Besohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  to  the 
settlers  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  a  right 
of  pre-emption  to  their  respective  improvements. 

And  be  tt  further  resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  permitting 
the  citizens  of  the  several  townships  in  the  United  States 
entitled  to  section  sixteen,  for  the  purpose  of  ichools, 
where  the  same  is  sterile  and  valueless,  to  surrender  such 
section  to  the  United  States,  and  select  from  the  untold 
lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  where  the  section 
surrendered  may  be,  another  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  ROOT,  of  New  York,  said  he  had  hoped  the  House 
would  have  been  suffered  to  rest,  upon  this  subject  of 
the  public  lands,  until  a  bill  should  come  up  for  connde- 
ration,  which  now  lay  over  from  the  last  session,  and 
which  provided  for  the  disposition  of  the  avails  of  the 
public  lands,  on  the  presumption  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  as  heretofore.  The  present  resolution 
was  not,  he  perceived,  quite  so  charming  as  its  predeces- 
sor. This  proposed  to  inquire  as  to  disposing  of  the 
public  domain  to  a  certain  description  of  persons  some- 
times called  in  that  hall  «  pioneers,"  but  who  were 
known  in  his  own  State  by  the  more  humble  name  of 
« squatters"-- -persons  who,  without  law^  and  against 
kw,  bad  intruded  on  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  quiet  in  their  possession  by  con- 
ferring upon  them  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  had  ob- 
tained by  trespass.  Mr.  R.  said  he  would  not  ^onsent 
even  that  a  committee  should  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  rewarding  men  for  breaking  the  laws  of  their  country. 
He  was,  indeed,  well  aware  that  there  existed,  and  had 
existed  for  this  long  time,  a  strong  desire  to  dispose  of 
the' public  lands  for  less  than  their  value,  and  for  nothing 
at  all.  But  here  came  a  proposition  to  deprive  the 
«  good  old  thirteen'*  of  that  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  them. 

The  CHAIR  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Spkioht, 
arrested  the  course  of  I'tr.  Root's  remarks,  as  going  into 
the  merits. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Mabsis's  resolution  was  postponed  tHl  Monday. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sui'y>  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  agent  employed 
by  the  department  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  which  stated  all  the  dc- 
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inands  upon  the  bank  to  amount  to  about  thirty-six  mil- 
lionst  and  all  the  assets  of  the  bank  to  about  seventy-nine 
millions^  which  stated  entire  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
the  bank  as  a  depository  for  the  public  funds,  and»  in  re- 
spect to  the  debts  due  the  institution  in  the  West,  stated 
the  opinion  that  they  were  as  good  as  the  same  amount 
of  debt  would  ordinarily  be  tstimated  at  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  W1CKL1FFC  moved  to  print  an  extra  number  of 
10,000  copies  of  this  report,  and  requested  that  the  rule 
be  suspended  which  requires  such  a  motion  to  lie  one 
day. 

Mr.  WAYNE  obiecting,  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  made  the 
motion,  but  it  failed  to  ootain  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present — yeas  91,  nays  62.  So  the  motion 
lies  till  to-morrow. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Blaib,  of  South  Carolina,  requesting,  for  obvious 
reasons  he  stated,  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  letter  was  read,  and 
the  request  granted  by  the  House. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Mr. 


WXDVESDAT,  DeCEMBXB    1?. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  yeoterday  by 
Cambbxlxho,  came  up  for  consideration: 

Buohedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected to  communicate  to  this  House  the  correspondence 
with  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  documents  furnished  by  the  latter  relative  to  the 
arrangement  made  in  Europe,  on  the  part  of  the  bank, 
for  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  three  per 
cent,  stock  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  observed  that,  on  hearing  this  reso- 
lution read  yesterday,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
not  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  the 
documentary  informsition  which  it  was  desirable  that ItharMr  P.  liad  any  objection  to  th^^^ 


heard  of  the  alartn  occasioned  by  the  Executive  commu- 
nications as  to  the  safety  of  the  national  funds  in  the  bank, 
he  conceived  it  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that  the  anti- 
dote to  that  communication,  proceeding  from  the  saire 
source  as  the  poison,  should  be  disseminated  as  speed  ly 
and  widely  as  possible.  His  object  was  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  country.  He  desired  to  show  to  the  pcopk 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  mistaken  in 
the  suggestion  contained  in  his  report,  that  the  bank  wu 
not  a  safe  depository  for  the  national  funds.  He  wUhen 
to  do  this  by  laying  before  them  the  report  of  the  Trea- 
suiy's  own  agent — a  personal  frieud  of  (he  adminislr^* 
tion — a  man  of  unimpeachable  probity  and  of  great  intel 
ligence,  and  who  merited  that  highest  of  all  charac(ers- 
the  character  of  an  honest  man;  a  man  well  known  to  lite 
people  of  the  Western  country,  and  respected  wherever 
known. 

Mr.  CAMBUELENG  said  that  the  gentleman,  in  bb 
zeal  to  correct  the  errors  of  others,  would  find  thai  l>f 
was  leading  the  public  into  very  dangerotis  error>,  bv 
disseminating  the  document  he  was  so  anxious  to  get 
printed;  and  at  a  proper  time  Mr.  C.  would  endeavor  tn 
show  how  far  the  gentleman  was  himself  mistaken.  He 
should  go  into  the  subject  with  as  much  candor  and  fair- 
ness as  possible,  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  both 
sides.  He  was  of  opinion  tiiat  the  Secretary  hud  iud 
good  and  sufiicient  grounds  fur  the  suggestion  he  liad 
made,  but  he  would  not  press  the  subject  atlhistime; 
when  the  correspondence  should  come  in,  he  should 
move  for  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  that  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  POLK  moved  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Wic«.LirFE*8  motion  until  to-morrow.  He 
thought  the  public  would  suffer  nothing  by  so  shorts  de- 
lay, but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  benefited,  by  havings 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  aides  of  the  question;  not 


Congress  should  possess  on  this  subject  of  the  three 
per  cents,  and,  on  examination,  he  found  that  his  first 
impression  bad  been  correct.  The  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion called  only  for  the  correspondence  of  the  president 
of  the  bank  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  made  for  the 
purchase  of  three  per  cent,  stock  abroad.  It  did  not 
embrace  the  correspondence  between  the  president  of 
the  bank  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  prior  to 
such  arrangement,  and  which  correspondence  might  have 
been  the  very  inducement  which  led  to  the  measure  it- 
self. Mr.  W.  therefore  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  adding  a  clause  embracing  all  the  correspondence  be- 
the  bank  and  the  Treasury  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  had  notliing  in  view  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
also  in  view;  but  if  the  gentleman  thought  that  his 
amendment  would  better  promote  the  object,  he  would 
adopt  it  with  pleasure  as  a  modification. 

Thus,  as  amended,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  yesterday  offered  by  Mr.  Wickliffe 
for  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
agent  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  tlie 
Bank  of  the  United  States  having  been  read — 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  observed  that  it  would  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  him  had  the  gentleman  so  modi- 
fied his  resolution  as  to  include  the  printing  of  the  cor- 
respondence, to  which  the  last  resolution  referred.  He 
thought  (his  far  more  important  than  the  report  now 
mentioned  in  the  resolution.  The  call  just  made  would 
probably  be  answered  to-morrow,  and  if  the  gentleman 
would  consent  to  postpone  his  resolution  till  then,  the 
whole  might  be  Included. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE'  replied,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  correspondence  referred  to  as  so  connected  with  the 
report  of  the  agent  of  the  Treasury  that  both  should  be 
included  in  tlie  same  pamphlet.     From  what  he  daily 


report;  let  it  go  to  the  world;  it  was  nothing»  and  pro* 
fessed  to  be  nothing  but  a  compendium  of  the  monthljr 
reports  of  the  bank,  which  the  agent  had  no  possible  op- 
portunity or  means  to  verify* 

Mr.  WATMOUGII  opposed  ttic  postponement;  it 
could  produce  nothing- but  delay.  He  was  anxious  that, 
before  the  House  should  go  into  the  debate,  it  should  be 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  documents  necessary  to 
its  enlightened  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Maine— gaw  no  fo;ce  in  this,  as  Uic 
House  already  possessed  Cc  ordinary  number  of  copi« 
of  this  document:  the  present  question  had  reference  only 
to  the  printing  of  an  extra  number.  He  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  postponement.  Tbey 
were  taken  accordingly,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Yeas  85,  nays  101,  So  the  House  refused  to  postpone, 
and  the  resolution  was  ag^'eed  to. 

ELECTION  OF  CHAPLAIN. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  »  Cliap- 
lain,  for  which  ofiicc  several  gentlemen  were  nominated. 
On  counting  the  ballots,  it  appeared  that  the* Rev.  Wu- 
LTAM  Haxmkt,  of  Virginia,  had  received  108  votes  out 
of  179,  and  was  of  course  elected. 

BANK  UNITED  STATES. 

The  House  then  resolved  Itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whohc,  Mr.  CoNDicT  in  the  Chair,  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  proposing  to  refer  so  mucn 
of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  StatfS 
as  relates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  to.a  select 
committee.  The  question  being  on  the  following  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Wayne,  viz:  . 

"  With  power  to  call  for  persons,  and  on  the  bank  an«^ 
its  branches  for  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses  gc"^" 
rally  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  bank." 
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Mr.  SPEIGHT  expressed  his  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 
If  any  such  powers  as  that  amendment  proposed  should 
be  found  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duty, 
the  committee  could  at  any  time  apply  to  the  House  to 
obtain  them.  Mr.  S.  was  sorry  the  amendment  had  been 
introduced  at  all;  as  he  believed  it  was  the  wish  of  all  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  a  renewal  of  debate  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  bank.  Indeed,  he  had  at  first  thought  of 
referring  the  subject  by  resolution  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means;  but,  as  the  Presideht  had  made  it  the 
subject  of  special  observation  in  Iiis  communication  to 
Congress,  Mr.  S.  had  concluded  it  proper  and  respectful 
to  refer  it  to  a  select  co.Timittcz.  The  mere  mention  of 
the  subject  was  always  sure  to  be  productive  of  great 
excitement  in  the  House,  and  the  friends  of  the  bank 
complained  of  the  injurious  effect  of  such  a  debate  on  the 
stock  of  the  bank.  Were  he  a  friend  of  the  bank,  (and 
he  declared  himself  not  to  be  its  enemy,)  he  should  con- 
sider the  refusal  of  an  investigation  as  tlie  most  injurious 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  credit  of  the  institution. 
He  did  not  believe  all  the  reports  that  were  current;  but 
if  the  committee  needed  the  powers  proposed,  let  them 
apply  to  the  House,  and  they  would  be  given. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  disclaimed  all  intention  of  embar- 
rassing  the  action  of  the  House,  or  seeking  to  thwart  any 
course  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper.  But 
he  was  of  opinion  that  before  the  House  went  into  the 
discussion  of  the  bank  subject,  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  possessed  of  all  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  and  all 
documentary  evidence  necessary  to  its  enlightened  action. 
The  agitation  of  such  a  topic  had  a  great  effect  not  only 
on  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  but  upon  the  whole  com* 
mercial  interests  of  the  country.  When  statements  inju- 
rious to  the  credit  of  the  bank  came  from  so  high  a 
source  as  that  House,  and  from  sources  still  higher  and 
equally  responsible,  such  must  naturally  be  the  case.  He 
was  desirous  that  all  the  scrutiny  should  take  place  which 
any  gentleman  could  ask  or  desire;  but  accusations  of  so 
grave  a  character  should  not  be  met  by  mere  declamatory 
speeches;  the  House  should  be  referred  to  accurate  state- 
ments of  fact.  The  charges  were  of  a  character  very 
painfully  to  affect  the  character  and  feelings  of  honorable 
men,  and  should  not  lightly  be  made.  What  advantage 
could  arise  from  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  ? 
Would  Government  be  aided?  Would  commerce  be 
benefited?  Would  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in 
our  large  cities  be  allayed?  If  gentlemen  thought  that 
the  scrutiny  gone  into  by  the  committee  formerly  ap- 
pointed  was  not  a  severe  one,  they  were  greatly  mistaken. 
Had  that  examination  resulted  In  showing  that  the  bank 
was  not  a  safe  depository  for  the  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
sided over  the  institution  had  not  been  upright  and  honor- 
able, then  he^would  be  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee.  But,  as  such  a  species  of  harassment  was 
very  touching  to  the  feelings  of  upright  and  honorable 
men,  such  as  Mr.  W.  was  convinced  the  directors  of  the 
bank  would  be  found  to  be,  he  was  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  mere  ex  parte  statements;  and  his  object  in 
rising  was  to  move  to  amend  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Sfsight,]  by 
striking  out  the  words  «* select  committee,"  and  inserting 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion that  the  latter  committee  should  be  clothed  ^yith  all 
the  power  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  wished  to  give 
them.  He  hoped  that  no  one  would  suspect  him  of  the 
slightest  vcish  to  shield  the  bank,  or  any  individual  con- 
nected with  it,  from  the  strictest  scrutiny;  but  he  did  wish 
to  shield  from  premature,  unnecessary,  and  injurious  im- 
putations, men  who,  he  was  fully  persuaded,  did  not  de- 
serve them.  The  document  which  had  been  ordered  to 
be  printed  he  considered  as  highly  honorable  to  the  in- 


dividual from  whom  it  came;  and,  with  such  a  document 
before  him,  he  could  not  but  feel  anxious  that  no  party 
feeling,  and  no  premature  action,  should  be  permitted  to 
destroy  or  injure  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  permanency  of  our  national  union  as  he  considered 
a  national  bank  to  be. 

The  CHAIR  reminded  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  his  motion  would  not  be  iii  order  until  the  pend- 
ing amendment  should  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  then  said  that  he  would  offer  his 
motion  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  before  the 
House. 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  it  could  not  be  received  as 
such,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman's  motion  could  adhere. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Speight,]  by  withdrawing  his  amendment;  that 
it  had  not  been  made  without  due  consideration;  that  the 
time  which  had  since  elapsed  had  more  fully  convinced 
him  of  its  propriety;  and  had  he  needed  any  additional 
evidence,  it  would  be  found  in  the  suggestion  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman.  The  gentleman  wished  his  proposition 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  subject  to  go  to  a  select 
committee,  without  instructions;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
their  discussion,  tlie  committee  should  discover  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  such  powers  as  Mr.  W.'s  amendment 
proposed  to  give  them,  the  gentleman  thought  that  would 
oe  time  enough  for  the  House  to  confer  them;  but  this 
would  not  be  approaching  directly  to  the  object  on  which 
he  wished  to  move.  If  there  was  to  be  any  investigation 
at  all  of  the  concerns  of  the  bank,  Mr.  W.  wanted  that 
it  should  be  known  at  once.  He  did  not  think  it  was  fair; 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  bank  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  select 
committee,  who,  at  some  distant  period,  were  to  be  left 
to  come  to  the  House  and  apply  for  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  when  the  session  should  be  so  far 
advanced  that  no  time  would  remain  for  any  definitive 
action  on  the  matter;  for  the  gentleman  could  hot  forget 
that  the  powers  of  this  Congress  would  terminate  on  the 
4th  of  March  next.  Mr;  W.  said,  that  he  felt  no  very 
strenuous  desire  that  any  thing  should  be  done  upon  the 
subject  this  session;  but  if  any  thing  were  to  be  done,  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Ca- 
rolina were  perfectly  fair  andupright.  The  gentleman 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  difHculty  which  he  felt  to  be 
pressing  on  the  House;  but  he  put  it  to  the  gentleman  to 
say,  whether  the  course  proposed  by  him  would  not  lead 
to  a  delay  that  must  effectually  prevent  any  efficient  ac- 
tion. Mr.  W.  wished  that  an  investigation  should  take 
place,  as  to  the  alleged  impropriety,  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  in  reference  to  the  three  per  cent,  stock.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  any  impropriety  had  taken  place; 
but  when  the  documents  should  come  in,  it  would  pro- 
bably appear  that  the  directors  had  pursued  a  mistaken 
course,  although  they  might  have  been  actuated  by  the 
best  possible  intentions.  Mr.  W.  was  not  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself: 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Watmough] 
wished  the  subject  to  be  postponed;  but  could  the  gen- 
tleman desire  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety' which 
now  agitated  the  public  mind  should  continue?  If  there 
should  be  no  report  of  a  committee,  the  bank  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  under  the  accusation  which  had  been 
brought  against  it,  without  any  thing  to  meet  or  counter- 
act it  but  the  report  of  a  Treasury  agent— a  report  which 
did  not  prove  that  the  bank  was  in  any  better  situation 
than  had  been  apprehended,  and  which  did  not  comport 
with  the  instructions  given  to  that  agent.  Of  that  report 
he  should  not  now  speak  farther,  though  he  might  here- 
after have  cause  to  examine  it  more  particularly;  but  he 
asked  the  friends  of  the  bank  whether  it  was  better  to 
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leave  the  institution  in  its  present  attitude  before  the  pub- 
lic, or,  by  investigating  its  affairs,  to  test  the  truth  of  tlie 
allegation  against  it?  Besides,  the  publication  of  that  re- 
port placed  thos';  gentlemen  who  believed  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  necessary  in  a  situation  which  called  upon  them 
to  act.  The  object  in  despatching  that  agent  had  been 
to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bank 
in  the  Wcst^  and  what  did  his  report  contain?  The 
agent's  opinion  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  and  a 
compendium  of  the  monthly  statements,  put  forth  by  the 
institution,  of  its  own  affairs. 

Mr.  JENIFER  made  some  remarks,  which  were  very 
imperfectly  heard  at  the  reporter's  table,  fie  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  the  subject  had  come  before  the 
House  in  a  manner  for  which  they,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  were  not  responsible.  After  rcadinj^  the 
communication  of  the  President,  and  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  should  have  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  say  that  he  believed  there  must  be  some  ground 
to  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  simply  because  he 
never  could  have  believed  that  such  communications 
would  have  been  officially  made  to  the  Legislature  with- 
out good  and  substantial  reasons;  but,  since  then,  the  re- 
port had  been  received  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  itself,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tioa.  He  had  done  so,  and  what  was  the  result?  It 
amounted  in  sum  to  this:  That  the  liabilities  of  the  bank 
were  for  137,000,000,  and  its  assets  to  meet  them  were 
$79,000,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  $42,000,000  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank.  This  surely  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  public  funds.  As  to 
the  debts  of  the  West,  the  report  pronounced  them  to 
be  in  a  safe  and  wholesome  state,  and  that  no  greater  loss 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  collection  of  them  than  in 
collecting  the  same  amount  of  money  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  How,  then,  did  the  matter  stand?  I'be  Secre- 
tary, in  his  report,  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
the  bank;  but  that  call  had  been  made  prior  to  the  re- 
turn of  tlie  agent.  Had  that  officer  made  any  call  since? 
Was  he  not,  or  ought  he  not,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  inquiry?  As  no  call  had  since  been  made, 
and  as  the  investigation  was  not  demanded  by  any  member 
of  the  House,  Mr.  J.  ipoved  to  lay  the  resolution  and  the 
amendments  upon  the  table. 

The  CHAIR  reminded  Mr.  J.  that  the  House  was  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  his  motion  could  not 
therefore  be  received. 

He  thereupon  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  but  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  POLK,  he  consented  to  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  said,  that  he  found  himself  between 
two  extremes.  Some  gentlemen  were  for  crushing  the 
bank  at  once,  others  were  for  shielding  it  from  all  investi- 
gation. Mr.  S .  said  he  was  no  bank  man,  but  was  in- 
clined to  pursue  a  middle  course.  His  opposition  to  this 
bank  arose  from  the  hostility  he  felt  to  banks  generally. 
Fpr  what  kind  of  an  investigation  had  the  President 
asked  in  his  message?  For  such  a  one  as  should  satisfy 
the  House,  whether  the  bank  was,  or  was  not,  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  funds.  The  report  of  the  agent 
of  the  Treasury  declared  that  it  was.  There  ended  the 
question,  if  that  report  was  to  be  believed.  But  he  de- 
sired to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  select  committee; 
and  if  that  committee,  on  farther  investigation,  should 
believe  an  investigation  necessary,  and  if,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  tUcy  should  need  further  power,  they  would, 
of  course,  apply  for  it.  The  very  reason  urged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  why  such  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  this  committee,  was,  to  his  mind,  the  most 
satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not,  viz:  that  the 
session  was  too  sliort  to  allow  time  for  their  profitable 
exercise.     He  should  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS  said,  that  his  own  impression  was,  that 


the  House  should  proceed  in  this  matter  on  some  princi 
pie  of  law.  He  was  against  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  because  the  gentienun 
had  not  made  out,  to  his  mind,  that  the  House  bad  idv 
motive  for  making  the  investigation  he  proposed.  Hs 
amendment  went  to  clothe  the  committee  with  power  lo 
send  for  persons,  and  to  demand  papers  from  the  bank 
and  its  branches,  and  to  collect  testimony  generally  in 
relation  to  its  affairs.  And  for  what  purpose?  Yes,  for 
what  purpose'  The  law  defined  the  only  purpose,  h 
which  the  House  reserved  to  itself  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  bank^;  The  23d  section  of  the 
bank  law  provided — 

**  That  it  shall,  at  all  time8»  be  lawful  for  a  committee 
of  cither  House  of  Congress,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  examine  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and  to  report 
whetlier  the  provisions  of  this  charter  have  been  by  the 
same  violated  or  not;  and  whenever  any  committee,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  find  and  report,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  c)ur- 
ter  has  been  violated,  it  may  be  lawfltl  for  Congress  to 
direct,  or  the  President  to  oider  a  scire  facias  io  be  sued 
out  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  district  of  Pennsyhani:, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  (which  sliall  beexeaii 
ed  upon  the  president  of  the  corporation  for  the  time 
being,  at  least  fifteen  daya  before  the  commencement  of 
the  term  of  said  court,)  calling  on  the  said  corporation 
to  show  cause  wherefore  the   charter  hereby  granted 
shall  not  be  decUred  forfeited;  «nd  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
the  said  court,  upon  the  return  of  the  said  scire  fades,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  violation;  and  if 
such  violation  be  made  to  appear,  then  to  pronounce 
and  adjudge  that  the  aud  charter  is  forfeited  and  annulled 
Provided,   however,  Every  issue  of  fact  which  may  b« 
joined  between  the  United  States  and  the  corporatiofl 
aforesaid  shall  be  tried  by  jury.      And  it  shall  be  Mn\ 
for  the  court  aforesaid  to  require  the  production  of  swa 
of  the  books  of  the  corporation  as  it  may  deem  necessarr  i 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  controverted  facts;  and  jbe 
final  judgment  of  the  court  aforesaid  shall  be  exanunab.e 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  wrj »[  , 
error,  and  mav  be  there  reversed  or  affirmed,  according  , 
to  the  usages  of  law." 

The  only  purpose  of  the  investigation  was,  to  ascw* 
tain  whether  the  bank  charter  had  been  violated  or  iw- 
No  charge  was  made  that  the  bank  had  done  soj  no  m 
allegation  was  to  be  found,  either  in  the  President's  roo^ 
sage,  or  in  the  Secretary's  report.      So  far  wss  tbis  *«*: 
being  the  case,  that  if  any  credit  were  due  to  the  report « 
the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury,  there  did  not  ex»nK 
slightest  foundation  for  even  the  roost  remote  suipia» 
that  the  charter  of  the  bank  had  been  violated.  Aw 
this  very  section  of  the  law  went  to  show  ihat  Conpj^JJ 
in  reserving  to  itself  the  power  of  investigation,  wo " 
intention  that  that  House,  on  any  light,' frivoloiw, «» " 
founded  suspicion,  laid  before  it  by  any  body,  »jj^ 
enter  upon  so  solemn  an  inquiry;  but  that  the  '"*f*^ 
tion  should  Uke  place  only  when  a  well-founded  rcv^^ 
should  be  shown  to  exist  for  believing  that  the  charier 
the  bank  had  been  vioUted.     No  such  case  ^»'  ^^  , 
the  House;  no  such  reasons  had  been  presented     . 
rhey  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  message  of  tw  r 
dent,  nor  in  the  SecreUry's  report.    What  had  the  r  ^ 
dent  intimated  in  his  message?    Simply  this:  tnan    ^ 
were  suspicions  that  possibly  there  might  be  8°*"^  ^^  „( 
in  continuing  the  Government  deposites  in  the  i»     ^ 
the  United  Stotes.     Admit  the  fact,  and  still  ^''^''^j^^.oft 
be  no  need  of  a  committee,  because,  by  another  ^^^^ 
of  the  same  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  T»-casiir>)i^ '^^^ 
ever  he  should  entertain  any  such  8""P**^*?"^r.oB,tl4 
thorized  to  withdraw  the  Government  deposites  i^  ^ 


ever  he  should  entertain  any  such  suspicions, 
thorized  to  withdraw  the  Government  dfpos'*^* 
bank.     The  entire  responsibility  was  devolved  up 
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Secretary;  and  that  officer  h&d  no  right  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  institute  a  committee  to  engage  in  an  investiga- 
tion that  would  occupy  a  longer  time  than  the  Congress 
itself  would  last,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  exercise  a  power  given  to  him  or  no. 
IVhat  said  the  law? 

«  Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  thedeposites 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which 
the  said  bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established, 
shall  be  made  in  said  bank,  or  branches  thereof,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  at  any  time,  other- 
wise order  and  direct;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  ses- 
sion, and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction." 

Here  was  no  provision  that  the  exercise  of  the  Secre- 
tary's power  should  be  preceded  by  an  investigation  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  In  the  nature  of  things,  this  would 
be  improper!  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  know 
enough  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  to  guide  him  in  that 
matter.  It  watf  his  duty  to  know  whether  the  deposites 
of  the  Government  were  safe  or  not.  The  responsi- 
bility rested  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  himself.  He  had 
no  right  to, come  to  that  House  to  call  for  the  investiga- 
tion now  proposed,  and  which  there  was  no  time  to 
make.  Mr.  A.  said  that  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
amendment  would  be  useless,  nugatory,  and  improper.  It 
would  be  taking  off  from  the  Secretary  that  responsibility 
'  which  the  law  imposed  upon  him.  This,  he,  fur  one,  was 
not  willing  to  do.  If  the  Secretaiy  had  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, it  was  his  duty  to  act  upon  them,  and  send  his 
reasons  to  the  House;  but,  if  he  had  no  solid  ground  for 
such  a  step,  it  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
for  the  House  to  take  off  his  official  responsibility.  If  he 
had  no  ground  of  suspicion,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  with- 
draw the  deposites;  if  he  had,  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw 
them  at  once,  and  tell  Congress  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

&Ir. THOMAS,  of  Md.,  said,  the  question  now  present- 
ed, and  heretofore  elaborately  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams,]  in  a  report  which  his 
friends  think  does  him  great  credit,  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  examined  before  we  proceed  to  dispose  of  that  part  of 
the  message  now  under  consideration.  If  this  House  has 
no  power  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  except  to  ascertain  whether  its  charter 
has  been  forfeited,  then,  indeed,  we  are  engaged  in  un- 
profitable debate.  On  that  question  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  himself  were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  He 
might,  perhaps,  when  adverting  to  the  difference  in  years, 
and  standing  before  the  nation,  of  himself  and  the  gentle- 
man, shrink  from  this  open  avowal  of  an  uncompromising 
difference  of  opinion,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  was  not  sustained  by  the  past  action  of  Con- 
gress, or  countenanced  by  the  recorded  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  whose  fame  the  countvy 
could  boast. 

To  all  who  doubted  the  illimitable  powers  of  this  House 
to  examine  into  the  transactions  of  the  bank,  Mr.  T.  would 
say,  look  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Wa^s  and 
Means.  That  letter  was  not  then  before  him^  but  its  cha- 
racter was  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and  he  maintained 
that  its  fair  construction  proved  that  the  writer  never 
doubted  that  Congress  would  have  a  right  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  or  insolvency  of 
the  bank,  if  the  charter  recommended  by  him  should  be 
granted.  l*hat  part  of  the  charter  recommended  by  Mr. 
D.,  the  proper  construction  of  which  is  at  this  late  day 
brought  in  question,  was  sanctioned  by  Congress;  and  we 
are  now  told  that  it  does  not  confer  a  most  important 
power,  which  it  must  be  conceded  Mr.  Dallas  designed 
should  devolve  on  Congress. 


Mr.  T.  insisted  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  1819  ful- 
ly justified  the  construction  of  the  charter  for  which  he 
was  contending.  At  that  time  rumors  were  prevalent 
like  those  which  now  filled  the  land.  The  bank  was  said 
to  be  on  th&  verge  of  insolvency.  The  Congress  of  that 
day  did  not  hesitate.  l*bey  did  not  imagine  that  there  was 
no  conservative  power  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  preserved  from  the  risk  which  appear- 
ed to  await  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  whole  country. 
He  believed,  almost  without  opposition,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inspect  the  books  and  examine  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank.  That  committee  was  not  restricted 
to  time,  but  was  given  ample  time,  and  clothed,  without 
stint,  with  full  power  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  quiet 
the  public  apprehenuons.  On  that  committee  were  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Judge  Spencer,  of  New  York,*  and  others,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  high  attainments  and  elevated  patriot- 
ism. On  looking  into  this  report,  the  House  would  find 
that,  without  scruple,  they  examined  the  accounts  of  pri- 
vate individuals;  they  laid  bare  the  secret  transactions  of 
the  institution;  and  the  course  was  subsequently  sanction- 
ed by  Congress  and  the  whole  community.  Mr.  T.  said 
he  took  particular  pleasure  in  recalling  to  recollection 
these  facts,  as  they  furnished  a  precedent  of  the  highest 
authority,  by  which  he  had  been  much  influenced  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  recently  devolved  on  him.  This  re- 
port he  had  closely  examined,  and  would  recommend  to 
all  who  could  doubt  on  this  question,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. The  precedent  he  quoted  was  entitled  to  great 
weight,  from  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  entitled  to  still  greater  weight,  because 
Congress  and  the  committee  of  1819  acted  under  no  party 
bias  or  excitement. 

Mr.  T.  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  two 
prominent  features  of  the  report  of  1819:  that  part  in 
which  the  maladministration  of  the  bank  officers  was 
proved  by  the  practice  of  making  large  loans  or  depo- 
sites of  stock  certificates,  and  or  granting  accommoda- 
tions without  the  consent  of  the  directors.  No  one  would 
pretend  that  the  charter  of  tlie  bank  would  be  forfeited 
by  Joans  being  made  without  personal  security,  or  by 
others  than  the  board  of  directors.  When,  therefore,  the 
committee  of  1819  pointed  out  such  transactions  as  repre- 
hensible, they  manifested  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  new- 
fangled doctrines  which  would  serve  to  cover  enormous 
abuses  of  the  preseTit  day. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  must  be  excused  for  arraying  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Bunozfi]  against  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Clattcn]  presented  his  famous  bill 
of  indictments  against  the  bank,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  presented  fur  our  adoption  a  resolution  ex- 
pressly authorizing  a  committee  to  examine  into  trans- 
actions not  amounting  to  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  The 
opinions  of  other  mcmbg^  of  this  House  could  be  quoted, 
but  would  only  multiply  authority.  In  the  nature  of  the  bank 
itself,  Mr.  T.  maintained,  was  to  be  found  the  propriety 
of  exerting  the  power  in  question.  The  stockholders  of 
all  private  banks  have  a  right  to  assemble  and  revise  the 
proceedings  of  the  directors.  At  such  meetings  (who 
ever  heard  it  doubted^)  they  had  a  right  to  examine  whe- 
ther good  security  had  been  given  for  the  repayment  of 
any  dollar  loaned.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  stockholders  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  public  revenue 
paid  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  (Government  is 
collected  by  this  bank.  Of  that  fund  the  bank  has  on  de- 
posite  seldom  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  some- 
times fifteen  millions  at  a  time.  Tlie  amount  liable  to  pass 
through  the  bank  annually  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     Would  it  not  be  extraordinary  if  the 
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people  had  no  means  by  which  to  decide  whether  these 
large  sums  were  in  safe  hands? 

They  cannot  assemble  in  one  body  and  inspect  the 
books  of  this  institution.  They  can  only  act  on  this  great 
interest  by  the  means  of  agents.  This  Congress  is  too  nu- 
merous to  act  as  such  agents,  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
devolving  on  a  committee  the  power  for  which  he  con- 
tended. 

Mr.  T.  said,  he  had  refrained  from  entering  at  large 
into  the  considerations  which  ought  to  induce  Congress 
now  to  exercise  the  necessary  and  important  power  for 
which  be  was  contending.  He  had  risen  solely  to  lend 
his  aid  to  vindicate  the  contested  power  of  the  House. 
He  would,  however,  say,  that  enough  was  known,  he 
thought,  to  justify  the  investigation  recommended  by  the 
President.  He  knew  that  the  bank  had  failed  to  pay  purt 
of  the  public  debMvhen  required  to  do  so  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
United  States  has  on  deposite  m  the  bank  money  enough 
due  tQ  the  United  States  to  meet  the  demand.  We  are 
told  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
their  high  responsibility,  that  these  facts,  with  others, 
have  induced  the  fear  that  the  public  deposites  are  not 
safe  in  this  institution. 

We  are  farther  told  by  these  high  officers  that  neither 
of  them  has  power  to  call  for  the  information  necessary 
to  remove  or  confirm  their  fears;  and  we  are  invited  to 
exercise  the  power  conferred  on  this  House,  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank,  to  direct  a  full  investigfation.  When  he 
looked  to  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  T.  could  not  but  believe  that  the  request  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  ought  to  be  promptly  complied 
with. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  observed,  that  he  had  but  a  word 
to  say.  He  thought  the  House  was  spending  its  time  un- 
necessarily in  the  discussion  of  questions  not  strictly  be- 
fore it.  An  attempt  had  been  made  hy  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  divide  the  President's  message, 
and  to  refer  its  several  parts  to  appropriate  committees. 
One  of  the  resolutions  he  had  offered  went  to  refer  this 
question  of  the  bank  to  a  select  committee.  To  that  re- 
solution a  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watkb]  had  of- 
fered an  amendment,  proposing  to  clothe  the  committee 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers;  and,  there- 
upon, a  question  was  now  made  whether  Congress  had 
any  power  to  institute  such  an  inquiry?  Could  there  be 
any  necessity  of  discussing  abstract  questions  of  this  kind? 
Was  it  doing  any  kindness  to  the  institution  to  say  we  had 
not  power  to  investigate  its  affairs?  The  bank  itself  had 
urg^d  no  such  objection:  he  trusted  it  never  would.  He 
should  greatly  regret  to  see  the  bank  take  that  ground, 
and  he  was  persuaded  no  gentleman  on  that  floor  was 
authorized  to  do  so  in  its  behalf.  When  the  bank  should 
deny  the  power  of  the  House,  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  the  House  to  examine  its  rights.  For  himself,  he  cared 
not  whether  the  subject  went  to  a  select  or  to  a  standing 
committee.  If  the  committee  to  which  it  should  go  came 
to  the  House  for  further  power!,  it  would  then  oe  time 
enough  to  settle  the  question  of  granting  them.  Why 
should  gentlemen  lash  themselves  into  a  rage  on  such  a 
question,  till  they  should  learn  whether  the  committee 
found  any  need  of  the  investigation?  It  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  no  committee  would*  ever  ask  for  such  powers. 
I'he  only  question  which  need  now  be  settled  was,  whe- 
ther  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  decide  one  way  or  other,  and 
proceed  to  distribute  the  message. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  was  understood  to  say,  that  when  the 
g  entleman  from  North  Carolina  had  drawn  up  his  resolu- 
tions distributing  the  several  subjects  in  the  message  to 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House,  finding  that  docu- 
ment to  contain  certain  intimations  with  respect  to  the 
bank,  which  were  altogether  of  a  general  character,  and 


contained  no  specific  charges  against  the  institution,  the 
gentleman  felt  himself  warranted  in  referring  the  wboif 
matter  to  a  select  committee.  But  what  had  bappeoej 
since?  The  House  had  received  from  tlie  Secretin  ot 
the  Treasury  the  report  of  his  own  agent,  containing  fii! 
and  plenary  evidence  that  the  bank  was  solvent,  and  th{ 
public  funds  in  not  the  slightest  danger.  If  the  Secretvy 
still  entertained  apprehensions,  such  as  he  had  stated  ii 
his  first  communication,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  made 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  in  the  communication  juit  rt 
ceived  from  him;  but  as  none  such  was  to  be  found  in  it. 
Mr.  D.  took  it  for  granted  that  both  the  Secretary  nc 
the  President  were  now  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  t( 
bank  were  in  a  sound,  safe,  and  healthy  condition.  Bt 
could  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  adopting  either  the  :t 
solution  or  the  amendment.  He  thought  both  should  bt 
rejected,  and  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  alarm  which  hi 
agitated  our  principal  commercial  cities  would,  he  pre 
sumed,  be  eftectually  quieted  by  the  publication  of  th« 
report  from  the  agent  of  the  Treasury.  As  the  Hojsc 
was  now  without  any  complaint  against  the  bank,  it  wu 
wrong  toiceep  the  public  mind  anv  longer  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  and  keep  up  the  belief  that  there  wasrcuoc 
to  believe  the  bank  an  unsafe  depository  for  the  pubjc 
money.  As  to  abstract  questions,  relating  to  the  po«f 
of  the  House,  there  was  no  need  of  going  into  them,  aiicf, 
as  he  had  said,  there  was  no  complaint  remaining  agwib- 
the  bank.  According  to  the  sUteroent  of  the  ajfcnt,  ibf 
stock  of  the  bank  ought,  on  mercantile  principles,  to  b< 
twenty  per  cent,  above  par.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Mr.  D.  could  not  conceive  what  imaginable  nccessklty  tw^* 
could  be  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  t: 
investigate  its  affairs. 

Mr;  DANIEL  said  that  he  greatlv  regretted  thatir.«.« 
should  have  intervened  a  inoment^s  delay  in  pcrroiwr 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to  dissect  the  boc) 
of  his  deceased  patient,  and  shrouding  him  as  soon  « 
possible  in   the  windingshcet   that  had  been  V[^?^% 
As  to  the  investigation  that  was  talked  about,  it  couk. 
answer  no  good  or  valuable  purpose;  it  would  resui.^^ 
the  same  manner  as  a  similar  investigation  had  done  *• 
the  last  session.     An  investigating  committee  bad  w» 
appointed  then,  and  what  had  been  reported  by  in  r. 
Allthe  facta  on  both  sides,  every  thing  that  went  to  $«* 
tain  or  to  condemn  the  bank.     As  to  the  solvency  oi  u 
institution,  Mr.  D.  said  he  had  evidence  of  it,  whicn  i» 
not  been  adverted  to,  and  which  the  jen^^^"*"  JV'.t 
Georgia  himself  would  not  dispute,  when  be  loosf^ 
the  deep-toned  message  of  the  President,   He  fou^"^ 
officer  had  told  the  country  that,  if  the  bank  shouw 
rechartered,  its  stock  would  soon  be  fifty  per  cent,  ao  ^ 
par,  and  tliat  just  so  much  would  go  into  the  pocj 
foreigners.     Was  this  not  evidence  that  the  bani 
solvent?    If  it  was  not  solvent,  its  stock  would  p^v 
per  cent,  below  par.    Placing  the  President's  veto  j » 
side  of  his  message,   what  would  be  the  result    ^ 
comparison?   A  pointed  contradiction,  tliat  was  aii.   ^ 
year  the  SecreUry  had  sent  to  the  House  onco 
ablest  reports  that  had  ever  been  made,  dcmonsip^^ 
that  the  bank  ought  to  be  rechartered.  .  U  was  tne  "j^^^ 
document  Mr.  D.  had  ever  seen;  so  able  that  ^y^*  jj^nk 
ly  converted  him,  though  he  was  opposed  '°  *" ,    (jca 
Now  the  same  man  came  to  the  House  with  a  deci     ^^ 
that  the  bank  was  in  "danger,  and  the  P"]»"^.  ^nre  bi 
safe.     He  made  this  statement  the  very  d«y  ^^^?V^i, 
own  agent  returned.    What  for?   Why  could  not  »=^^,j^^ 


a  day  longer,  till  the  report  of  his  agent  came  j"^  jj. 
could  he  not  hasten  his  agent?  As  for  *^»"™f;. '  ^ne* 
saw  no  danger  either  of  the  bank  or  of  the  P"''*',^  e^^^, 
The  gentleman  talked  much  about  ^^n*]'"'?  po^,  all 
and  had  insinuated  something  about  bad  debts:       • 


the  bad  debts  due  to  the  bank  in  the  Wwt  had  some 
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since  been  discharged  at  fiire  cents  and  ten  cents  in  the 
dollar.  The  insolvent  debtor  had  been  invited  to  make 
this  composition,  that  the  bank  might  clear  its  books  of 
tl)em,  and  the  bad  debts  were  not  incUided  in  the  forty- 
two  millions  reported  by  the  agent.  And  what  was  that 
agent's  report^  Was  it  of  a  complexion  to  excite  suspicion? 
What  was  the  result?  Why,  that  the  bank,  after  paying 
all  demands,  possessed  a  balance  of  forty-two  millions  of 
dollars.     Did  this  look  like  insolvency } 

Mr.  D.  believed  that  there  was  infinitely  more  danger 
of  the  United  States  becoming  insolvent  than  of  the  bank. 
The  United  States  were  insolvent:  on  the  first  of  January 
next  they  would  be  300,000  dollara  worse  than  nothing, 
and  this  with  an  income  of  31,000,000  and  a  large  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury.  He  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
appropriate  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Retrenchment  to 
find  out  where  all  this  money  had  gone  to.  So  far  from 
the  bank  being  insolvent,  it  had  always  been  Mr.  D.'s 
greatest  apprehension  that  it  would  be  too  solvent,  that 
it  would  swallow  up  every  thing  else:  hence  he  had  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  it,  and  should  be  opposed  to  it 
•till,  if  his  constituents  were  opposed  to  ir  When  they 
were  against  it  he  was  against  it;  but  now  they  were 
for  the  bank,  and  so  was  he.  It  was  very  well  known 
that,  in  New  York,  there  was  nothing  but  specula- 
tion upon  speculation  in  the  funds  of  the  country;  it 
was  carried  to  a  most  disgraceful  extent,  and  for  what? 
For  the  benefit  of  the  country?  No:  to  benefit  indivi- 
duals who  were  the  favorites  of  the  administration.  For 
what  else  were  these  assaults  upon  the  bank,  when  no 
man  in  bis  senses  doubted  its  being  solvent?  Even  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  would  not  express  a  doubt  on 
tliat  point;  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who 
had  so  ably  cut  up  the  President*s  message,  had  told  the 
House  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  tiie  bank,  and  that  the 
question  of  its  solvency  was  at  an  end.  He  thought  the 
House  had  better  do  some  business,  and  not  waste  whole 
days  in  disputing  whether  they  should  examine  into  a 
bank  that  they  all  knew  to  be  perfectly  solvent.  Not  a 
man  of  the  House  dare  deny  it:  there  was  not  one  who 
could  say  that  he  believed  that  the  funds  of  the  bank 
were  in  any  danger  whatever. 

Mr.  POLK  said,  that  nobody  could  be  more  anxious  to 
stop  this  debate  tlian  he  had  been  to  prevent  it.  He  had 
foreseen  that  it  would  be  of  a  general  and  loose  charac 


to  pay  interest  on  that  large  amount  for  three  months,  for 
the  sake  of  deferring  the  payment?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treastir}',  on  the  19th  July,  determined  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  should  be  paid  oflT  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober; and,  on  the  18th  of  July  what  did  the  bank  do? 
It  despatched  an  agent  to  I^ondon,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Treasury,  and  for  what?  In  eflTect,  to  bor- 
row 5,000,000  dollar.4,  for  that  Xi'as  the  amount  of  the 
transaction.  From  this  fact  Mr.  F.  infen-ed  that  the 
bank  was  unable  to  go  on  without  the  public  deposites. 
They  then  made  a  communication  to  the  Treasury,  stating 
that  the  bank  would  hold  up  such  certificates  as  it  could 
control,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Government;  but 
was  it  on  this  account  that  tliey  sent  their  agent  to  Lon- 
don? Did  the  president  of  the  bank  himself  assign  this 
reason?  No,  he  gave  a  very  different  account  of  the 
matter:  he  satd  that  the  bank  apprehended  that  the 
spread  of  the  cholera  might  produce  great  distress  in 
the  countr}',  and  that  the  bank  wished  to  hold  itself  in 
an  attitude  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  and  that  with 
this  view  an  agent  was  sent  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Barings  for  withholding  three  millions  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  VV1CKL1FFE  here  explained.  The  statement  he 
had  made  was  this:  that  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
bank,  dated  on  the  19lh,  declared  that  the  arrangement 
was  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  previously  had 
with  the  bank.  Would  the  gentleman  deny  that  the  Se- 
cretary wrote  this? 

Mr.  POLK  answered  yes:  and  when  the  papers  which 
have  been  called  fur  should  be  received,  the  issue  be- 
tween himself  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  could 
be  decided.  It  was  possible,  and  he  stated  it  as  mere 
conjecture,  that  some  conversation  might  have  taken  place 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  president  of  the  bank  in 
relation  to  the  subject;  but,  he  repeated,  that  this  was 
mere  conjecture.  The  Secretary  knew  that  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  was  constantly  fiowing  into  the  bank, 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  a  sin- 
gle week,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  there  might 
be  funds  sufficient  on  the  Ist  of  October  to  pay  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  three  per  cents.  But  if,  peradventure,  there 
iihrmid  not  be  quite  funds  enough,  he  might  have  asked 
the  president  of  the  bank  whether  he,  as  the  agent  of 
Baring  &  Co.,  would  agree  to  hold  up  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficit,  say  2  or  300,000  dollars,  for  a  day 
ter,  and  tend  to  no  useful  end.     Gentlemen  resisted  the  For  two,  that  is,  to  the  2d,  or  3d,  or  4th  of  October,  until 


inquiry  proposed,  h^  setting  up  the  report  of  the  agent 
of  the  Treasury  agauist  the  meiiSage  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary's  report,  and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  highest  officers  of  the  Government  had  thrown 
out,  before  the  House  and  the  nation,  insinuations  wholly 
unfounded  in  truth.  And  what  was  this  report  of  the 
agent?  What  did  the  agent  himself  say  that  it  was?  A 
mere  compendium  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  bank. 
That  report  gave  the  House  no  such  information  as  it  had 
learned  from  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  the 
bank  held  eight  millions  of  unavailable  funds,  and  that 
the  amount  or  this  sort  of  debts  had  been  increasing  fur 
these  eighteen  years  past.  It  was  intimated  by  gentle- 
men that  the  arrangement  « hich  had  been  made  with 
foreign  stockholders  was  only  to  enable  the  bank  to  hold 
up  the  certificates  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock  of  which 
it  might  get  control,  in  case  the  Government  shotdd  not 
have  means  to  redeem  them.  How  did  this  matter  stand? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  given  public  notice 
th:it  the  whole  amount  of  the  three  per  cents  would  be 
paid  off  on  the  first  of  July.  The  bank  was  apprized  of 
this  arrangement,  and  on  its  application  the  Treasury 
Department  consented  to  suspend  the  redemption  of 
one-third  of  this  stock  until  the  first  of  October,  the 
bank  paying  the  interest  in  the  mean  while.  But,  if  the 
condition  of  the  bank  was  so  very  prosperous,  as  has 
been  represented,  why  did  it  make  so  g^eat  a  sacrifice  as 
Vol.  IX— 54. 


there  should  be  Government  funds  to  meet  them.  Some 
such  conversation  as  this  might  have  taken  place.  But 
could  it  ever  have  been  contemplated  that  the  bank,  on 
such  a  ground  as  this,  would  send  an  agent  abroad,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, to  obtain  for  the  bank  the  means  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  public  depositee,  which  it  ought  to  pay 
over  on  the  1st  of  October?  The  agent  was  to  get  Ba- 
ring 8c  Co.  to  buy  up  American  three  per  cent,  stock,  and 
place  the  money  paid  for  it  to  the  debit  of  the  bank,  and 
then  the  bank  was  to  draw  for  the  deficit  in  its  funds  if 
need  should  be.  If  Barings  could  not  purchase'  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000,  the  bank  was  to  draw  for  the  de- 
ficiency, paying  an  interest  of  four  per  cent.  What  was 
this  but  a  direct  loan?  And,  if  so,  did  it  not  furnish 
grounds  for  suspicion  at  the  Treasury  that  the  bank  was 
not  a  safe  depository  for  the  public  funds? 

If  the  institution  was  compelled  to  resort  to  such  means 
to  meet  its  engagements,  did  the  fact  furnish  no  ground 
of  suspicion?  Mr.  P.  said  he  apprehended  that  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  agent  were  general  and  unlimited; 
but  af^er  the  stock  was  bought,  it  was  seen  by  the  direc- 
tors that  to  hold  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  charter; 
and,  accordingly,  the  act  of  the  agent  was  disavowed. 
But  still  the  great  fact  stared  them  m  the  face,  that-  ow- 
ing to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  bank,  without  the 
knowledge  of  GoYernment,  a  portion  of  three  per  cent. 
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stock  was  actually  withheld  from  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
fer nmentf  so  that  it  could  not  be  redeemed  though  there 
were  funds  to  meet  it.     To  be  sure,  it  was  said  that  the 
bank  paid  the  interest,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment sustained  no  loss.  Very  true;  but  still,  the  Govern- 
ment was  liable:  and  the  bank  had,  in  effect,  loaned  out 
the  Government  deposites  at  six  per  cent.,  and  borrowed 
money  to  replace  them  at  four  per  cent. ,  making  a  clear 
profit  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount.    This  state- 
ment was  uncontradicted  by  Mr.  Toland,  and  it  was,  in 
itself,  c^uite  enough  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  soundness 
df  the  mstitution.     Something  had  been  said  about  the 
Secretary's  cliange  of  opinion^  with  that,  Mr.  P.  had 
nothing  to  do.     The  Secretary  may  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  bank  upon  principle,  and  still  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  change  his  opinion  from  facts  which  had  since 
come  to  his  knowledge.     On  the  whole,  Mr.  P.  thought 
that  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  House  ought 
to  go  into  the  inquiry  proposed.     It  was  due  to  the  bank 
itself;  it  was  due  to  the  Executive  and  to  the  country. 
If  all  that  had  been  said  was  mere  false  clamor,  none 
would  be  so  much  benefited  by  the  exposure  of  its  false- 
hood as  the  bank.     Mr.  P.  apologized  for  having  detain- 
ed the  House.    There  might  be  other  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion in  the  minds  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary 
with  which  lie  was  unacquainted;  but  he  thought  those 
that  had  been  stated  were  abundantly  sufiicient  to  war- 
rant the  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WiCKLIFFE  said,  that  before  the  final  vote 
should  be  taken,  he  would  endeavor  to  probe  this  matter 
of  accusation  a  little  further.  At  present,  however,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  putting  himself  right  as  to  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  His  statement  had  been  that,  on  the  19th  of 
July  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  written  to  the 
president  of  the  bank,  that  he  inftended  to  pay  off  the 
whole  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  two-thirds  on  the 
first  of  October,  and  the  remaining  one-third  on  the  first 
of  January.  But  anticipating  the  possibility  that  there 
might  not  be  funds  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  whole 
amount,  he  requested,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  un- 
derstanding between  him  and  the  president  of  the  bank, 
the  latter  would  withhold  so  much  of  the  three  per  cent, 
certificates  as  the  bank  could  get  control  of.  Mr.  W. 
had  said  that  this  was  in  the  Secretary's  letter;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  denied  it. 

Mr.  POLK  explained,  and  said  that  this  was  not  the 
issue  which  he  had  intended  to  make  with  the  gentleman. 
He  had  meant  to  deny  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  in  support  of  what  he  had  said, 
read  from  a  newspaper  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Secretarv's  letter.  When  the  returns  came  in,  the 
House  would  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  POLK  said  the  proposition  he  meant  to  deny  was» 
that  the  measure  of  the  bank,  in  sending  its  ag^nt  to 
London,  was  not  based  on  this  communication  or  under- 
standing between  its  president  and  the  Secretary.  He 
understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  instructions  to 
the  agent  were  dated  on  tbe  19th  of  July.  This  he  de- 
nied)  the  instructions  were  dated  on  the  17th,  whereas 
the  Secretary's  letter  was  not  received  till  the  19th. 
The  Secretary  had  intended  that  the  bank  should  hold 
up  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  for  a  few 
days,  and  on  this  the  bank  had  proceeded  to  make  a  loan 
of  millions;  and  now  the  gentleman  sought  to  represent 
the  Government  as  having  warranted  that  transaction. 
The  Government  had  done  no  such  thing.  It  was  an  af- 
fair of  the  bank  alone. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
enter  this  debate,  but  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
between  the  Kentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wickliffe] 
and  the  g^nueman  upon  his  right  [Mr.  Polk]  obliged 
him  to  say  that  in  defending  the  president  of  the  bank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  bad  taken  ground  which 


the  president  of  the  bank  himself  could  not  and  would 
not  take. ,  That  ofllicer  possessed  too  much  candor,  Uyo 
high  a  sense  of  honor,  too  strong  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
put  this  negotiation  with  the  Barings  on  such  a  ground  8» 
the  letter  from  tlie  Treasury.  He  did  not  pretend  to  6o 
so.  The  bank,  as  was  well  known,  was  itself  the  agert 
for  the  foreigpi  holders  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  asd 
it  could  of  course  present  the  certificates  of  that  stock  or 
'  withhold  their  presentation,  at  pleasure.  The  Secret^) 
of  the  Treasury  had  said  to  the  bank.  Congress  is  now  in 
session;  I  cannot  tell  bo\t  much  money  thev  will  appro- 
priate, and  therefore  I  am  not  certain  wbetlier  I  sIjiQ 
have  funds  to  meet  the  whole  of  this  three  per  crr^ 
stock  or  no.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  is  a  defici^ 
will  not  you,  as  agents  of  the  foreign  stockholders,  witt> 
hold  the  presentation  of  their  stock  until  1  shall  be  abk 
to  meet  it^  To  this  the  president  of  Jkhe  bank  assented. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Secretary  discovered  that 
he  would  be  in  funds  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  anJ 
he  wrote  the  president  of  the  bank  to  that  eficct 

This  was  a  simple  statement  of  the  affair.  Would  anr 
man  pretend  tccplsce  a  five  million  loan  on  such]g;rounJs' 
Whoever  made  the  attempt  did  little  favor  either  to  tk 
bank  or  its  president.  That  officer  himself  took  noscN 
ground.  He  placed  the  transaction  on  the  ground  of  tbe 
general  distress  of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  cholers 
When  the  letters  should  be  communicated  to  the  Hoosc,  t 
would  appear  tliat  the  one  was  not  an  answer  to  the  other 
Mr.  INGERSOLL  thought  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  had  fallen  into  an  important  crrcf 
in  point  of  fact.  From  his  statement,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  sent  to  Mr.  Bjddl?. 
and  entered  into  a  solemn  negotiation  on  behalf  of  tkc 
United  SUtcs  for  the  advance  of  1  or  200,000,  for  which 
the  Government  professed  itself  ready  to  allow  inltrest 
for  a  few  days!  Could  any  one  believe  that  this  vaslbc 
whole  transaction^  The  object  of  the  negotiation  was  to 
relieve  the  Treasury,  in  case  it  should  be  embarrassed. 
The  Secretary  told  the  bank  that  if  the  whole  stock 
should  be  paid  off,  the  Treasury  would  be  left  ^^ 
only  1,600,000  dollars  in  its  favor,  of  which  1.40C','^ 
dollars  were  mere  trash— mere  rags— the  cydcnccci 
claims  against  some  of  those  private  banks  where  m 
Government  formerly  invested  its  funds.  Tlic  Govern 
ment  would  then  possess  a  bahince  of  only  200,000  dol- 
lars, and  if  600,000  dollars,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
distributed  to  claimants  under  the  Danish  treaty  »erc  dt 
ducted,  the  Treasury  would  be  minus  400,000  dom>. 
Besides  this,  as  much  as  five  millions  were  appropnaua 
by  Congress:  not  all,  indeed,  to  be  paid  within  thcTc»r, 
but  the  Secretary  did  not  know  how  much  of  it  wouM  w 
needed.  If  he  did,  (as  he  heard  the  gentleman  ti««» 
Tennessee,  near  him,  say,)  there  was  no  evidence  o 
in  the  report  before  the  House.  He  could  not,  u«er«- 
fore,  believe  that  the  reprcscnUtion  given  had  oee 
strictly  correct.  > 

The  question  being   now  taken    on    Mr.    "^^' 
amendment,  it  was  negatived  without  a  count.  ^^ 

The  question  then  recurring  on  tlie  adoption  oi  - 
fourth  resolution,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Spiicbt, 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  he  wished  to  call  thci«^^.^ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  one  point  in  the  ^^J^°!^  ^^( 
Secretary  in  relation  to  this  same  subject  of  ^"^  .^^  ^ 
per  cents,  which  he  considered  worthy  of  the  »c  i  ^^ 
gongress.     It  was  very  true  that  the  Secretary  was 
ranted  to  withdraw  the  public  deposites  froin^^*  °ij^; 
but  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would  p«rc    , 
that  the  charter  left  the  power  to  do  this  in  the  mn^^^^ 
Congress,  unless  during  the  recess  of  its  '*^^'°"^.jj,i  he 
Secretary  was  required  to  report  his  reasons '°''  .^gj.^! 
had  done  to  Congress,  and  Congress  was  to  n*yc  i 
action  in  the  matter.     In  regard  to  the  manifoW  ar  ^^^^ 
ments  of  the  bank  with  the  house  of  Barings,  tDc 
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of  a  nature  which  called  for  the  action  of  the  House. 
Those  transactions  had  been  communicated  to  the  Go- 
vernment shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Congress;  and 
though  the  Secretary  might  have  withdrawn  the  public 
deposites  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  chose  rather  to 
submit  the  question  to  that  House.  Mr.  C .  thought  it 
was  at  le^st  due  to  the  country,  if  the  bank  might  mter- 
vene  at  any  time  between  the  Government  and  its  credi- 
tors, and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
pay  its  debts  \vben  it  had  the  means,  that  the  country 
should  know  it.  'The  law  had  ordered  the  stock  to  be 
redeemed^  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  had  directed  it 
to  be  redeemed;  yet  an  agent  of  the  bank  thought  proper 
to  interfere  and  postpone  the  pavment,  against  toe  will 
of  both.  Possibly  the  bank  might  have  strong  reasons 
to  justify  Us  course;  if  it  had,  no  doubt  it  would  give 
them.  But  the  subject,  as  it  stood,  was  worthy  at  least 
of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Spxioht,  by  striking  out  the  words  **  select 
committee,"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  •*  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means." 

The  committee  thereupon  rose,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 


Thubsdat,  Dkcxxbcb  13. 
THE  CHICKASAW  TREATY. 

Mr.  WICKLTFFE,  of  Kentucky,  said  it  would  be  recol- 
lected that,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  report  had 
been  made  by  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
touching  the  provision  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  concerning  a  certain  salt  reservation; 
which  report  recommended  that  the  report,  with  the 
the  original  papers  concerning  the  transaction,  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  .the  United  States,  as  the 
treaty-making  branch  of  Congress.  Circumstances  now 
induced  him  to  present  this  proposition  more  direct!;^  to 
the  House.    Mr.  W.  then  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Hesohedf  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  report,  with  the 
original  documents  accompany mg  the  same,  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Chickasaw  treaty,  and  the  reservation  of  four  miles 
square  in  said  treaty. 

Mr.  BELL,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  should  be  sorry  to 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  this  proposition,  if  there 
were  not  principle  involved  m  it.  He  presumed  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  all  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  referred  to  was  either  already  in  the 
possession,  or  within  the  reach  of  the  Senate;  so  that 
concealment  of  it  from  the  Senate  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  any  part  of  his  objection  to  the  resolution  now 
under  consideration.  But  his  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
proposed  an  interference  with  the  exclusive  duties  of  the 
Senate,  in  regard  to  the  ratification  or  non-ratification  of 
a  treaty.  On  that  ground,  solely,  but  decidedly,  he  op- 
posed the  resolution. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  disclaimed  entirely  any  dispesition 
to  invade  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Senate. 
His  object  was  only  to  place  before  them  information 
which  might  have  an  important  bearing  on  business  be- 
fore them.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  Senate,  or  some 
member  of  that  body,  might  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
repgrt  which  had  been  made  to  this  body,  and  of  the 
evidence  connected  with  it;  but  it  was  not  in  any  manner 
officially  before  them;  for  the  original  papers  were  now 
in  possession  of  this  House,  although  they  might  be  of 
importance  to  the  Senate  in  its  action.  He  was  not  to 
know  here  what  was  before  the  Senate,  acting  in  its  ex- 
ecutive capacity;  but  he  was  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  case. 
He  then  supposed  a  case,  which,  as  the  reporter  under- 
stood him,  was,  that  the  treaty  heretofore  referred  to  had 


never  been  placed  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation; 
but  that,  failing  to  obtain,  in  violation  of  law,  a  sanction 
of  the  grant  often  miles  square  of  the  public  domain  (the 
Salt  Spring  tract)  to  particular  individuals,  the  same  com- 
missioners had  made  a  new  trea^,  which  had  been  placed 
before  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  by  which  the  United 
States  were  to  be  required  to  pay  money  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  this  very  reservation, 
instead  of  granting  the  land  itself.  Now,  he  said,  sup- 
pose such  a  case,  and  the  information  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  last  session  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  Government  to  act  undersUndingly  upon  It, 
in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Government.  If  the 
committee  of  this  House  were  right  in  their  report,  this 
land  was  public  domain^  and  not  private  property  of  the 
Indians,  or  wy  one  else.  And,  if  the  Senate  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  fact,  was  it  not  the  duly  of  the  House 
to  place  it  before  them? 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Alabama,  said  that  he  had  an  objection 
to  the  resolution,  which  had  not  been  taken  by  the  gen- 
lleman  from  Tennessee.  The  proposition  was,  to  refer 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  a  committee  of  this  House.  The 
proposition  was  an  extraordinary  one,  in  any^  view,  but 
extremely  so,  inasmuch  as  the  report  in  question  had  not 
undergone  investigation  by  this  House.  Such  a  thmg 
had  never  before,  he  presumed,  occurred  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  said  he,  have  we  heard  that  any  treaty 
on  this  subject  is  before  the  Senate?  Would  it  not  be  at 
least  proper  to  wait  until  we  are  called  unon  by  that  body 
for  these  papers,  before  we  offer  to  send  them?  But  the 
first  objection  which  he  had  stated  to  the  resolution  was 
sufficient.  The  proper  course  for  the  gentleman  would 
have  been  first  to  move  for  tlie  consideration  of  his 
report,  upon  which  the  House  could  then  act  under- 
standingly. 

The  question  on 'agreeing  to  the  resolution  was  then 
decided  by  yeas  -and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  All'son,  Archer, 
Armstrong,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks,  Barber,  Barn- 
well,  Barstow,  Bates,  Branch,  Briggn,  Bucher,  Bul- 
lard,  Burd,  Burges,  Cahoun,  Choate,  Collier,  Condict, 
Condit,  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crane,  Creighton, 
Dearborn,  Dewart,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  Evans,  E.  Eve- 
rett, H.  Everett,  Felder,  Findlay,  FiUgerald,  GrenneU, 
Heirfter,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  Cave 
Johnson,  Kendall,  Marshall,  MaxweU,  R.  McCoy,  Mc- 
Kennan,  Mercer,  MiUigan,  Newnan,  Pitcher,  Potts, 
Randolph,  Reed,  Russell,  W.  B.  Shepard,  Slade,  South- 
ard, SUnbery,  Storrs,  Taylor,  Tompkins,  Tracv,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Washington,  Watmough,  E.  Whittlesey,  P. 
Whittlesey,  WicklifTe,  Young— -74. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Angel,  Barnnger,  Bell, 
Bergen,  Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck» 
J.  Brodhead,  J.  C  Brodhead,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chand- 
ler,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Connor,  Coulter, 
Craig,  Crawford,  Davenport,  Dayan,  Doubleday,  Dray- 
ton, Draper,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon, 
T.  H.  Hall,  W.  Hall,  Harper,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hoff. 
man,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Ihrie,  Jarvis,  Jenifer, 
Jewett,  Kavanagh,  Kennon,  J.  King,  H.  King,  Lamar, 
Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Lewis,  Mann,  Mardis, 
McCarty,  W.  McCoy,  Mclntire,  McKay,  Muhlenburg, 
Newton,  Patton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson,  Plummer, 
Polk,  Rencher,  Roane,  Root,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Smith, 
Soule,  Speight,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Sutherland,  Francis 
Thomas,  P.  Thomas,  W.  Thompson,  J.  Thompson,  Ver- 
planck,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Weeks,  C.  P.  White.-91. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliim  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Speaker  laid  before  thef  House  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accompanying 
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the  correspondence  between  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  papers  relative  to  the  arrangement  entered  into 
by  the  a^nt  of  the  bank,  for  the  postponement  of  the 
redemption  of  the  three  per  cent,  stocky  called  for  by 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  that  10,000  copies  of  it  be 
printed;  which  having*  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  CAHBRELENG  said,  that  it  was  obviously  de- 
tirable  that  the  public  should  have  the  best  opportuni-  j 
ties  afforded  thera  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
banks  and  suggested  that  the  document  received  to-day 
should  be  appended  to  the  one  previouslv  ordered  to  be 
printed,  so  that  they  might  gt>  forth  m  conjunction. 
Woirid  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wickliffb,] 
oppose  a  proposition  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  WICKLIFFB  thought  the  documents  should  be 
separate.  One  of  them  was  intended  for  the  infurnuition 
of  the  business  part  of  tlie  community,  and  the  other  was 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  knot  of  politicians.  His  (Mr. 
W.'s)  part  was  to  forward  the  information  to  his  con- 
stituents, who  were  men  of  business. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  he  would  then  move  to  ap- 
pend the  documents  now  received  to  the  former  ones. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  talks  about  the  business 
portion  of  the  nation.  Sir,  I  am  anxious  that  the  business 
men  of  tliis  country  should  see  in  what  difficulty  the 
bank  was  involved  in  July  and  August  last,  when  it  sent 
out  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  England  for  five 
millions  of  dollars;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial 
community;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bank:  to  me^t  its  own  wants  in  its 
widely  extended  concerns,  not  only  throughout  this  coun> 
try,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

If  the  bank  did  not  make  this  loan  on  its  own  account, 
then  its  friends  are  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting that  the  bank  speculated  on  the  deposites  of  the 
Government,  and  was  concerned  in  the  poorest  and  most 
petty  stock-jobbing  speculation  under  the  sun,  to  gain 
some  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  the  loan.  It  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  character  [of  the  president  of  the 
bank  to  admit  such  a  supposittbn.  What!  a  dignified 
and  extensive  institution  like  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  make  a  loan  like  this,  and  g^t  the  payment  of 
the  three  per  cents  deferred  for  the  sake  of  realizing 
the  difference  of  interest!  The  bank  had  no  such  ob- 
ject. They  borrowed  because  it  could  not  pay  the 
stock,  although  it  had  the  deposites  of  the  Government 
in  its  hands.  No,  sir,  it  could  not  pay  in  May,  nor  in 
January  or  July,  nor  in  September,  "nor  in  October  nei- 
ther. And  I  here  predict  that  in  October,  1833,  there 
will  be  anothernegotiation  of  the  same  kind.  To  tell*bii- 
siness  men  that  the  bank  would  engage  in  such  a  loan, 
except  from  sheer  necessity,  is  to  tell  us  what  we  cannot 
believe.  The  country  never  will  believe  that  the  bank 
would  engage  in  such  an  operation  merely  as  a  stock- 
jobbing scheme. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE:  I  have  heard  so  much  said  of  the 
inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  for  this  three  per  cent,  stock, 
and  especially  from  a  particular  quarter  of  this  House, 
and  a  particular  quarter  of  the  Union,  that  1  have  been 
led  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  to  look  a  little 
into  this  primer,  (holding  up  a  large  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  Bank  Committee  of  last  session,)  that  I  might  see 
for  myself  how  far  the  facts  collected  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  this  House  corresponded  with  the  newspaper 
statements  I  had  read.  1  had  designed  to  advert  to  this 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  yesterday.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cambbei-xng]  appears  now  as  a 
••  premonitory  symptom,"  and  to  announce  to  the  stock- 
holders in  Wall  street  the  probability  of  the  failure  of 
this  national  bank.  If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  this 
Tolume,  be  will  there  find  the  evidence  of  »  man  whgse 


honor  he  will  not  impugn,  and  whose  testimony  was  pro- 
cured  at  his  own  instance.  He  will  find  it  at  page  520  of 
this  document;  and  will  the  gentleman,  in  the  faceoftha 
evidence,  state,  in  his  place,  that  the  bank  was  notable 
to  meet  the  engagements  of  the  Government?  Will  he 
say  so  in  contradiction  of  this  testimony  reported  to  iha 
House  by  himself?  Sir,  as  we  are  ^debating  this  questiw, 
not  so  much  to  enlighten  our  own  judgment,  "to  fj^* 
pretext  for  doing  that  which  it  bas>een  determined  shall 
be  done— yes,  air,  determined  shall  be  done;  notmtfii 
House,  but  out  of  this  House— I  mean  that  the  deposites 
of  the  Government  shall  be  withdrawn  from  this  bank  to 
be  placed  elsewhere— the  gentleman  knows-  let  me  call 
the  House  to  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  subject  of  tha 
three  per  cent,  stock. 

Af\er  all  that  has  been  written,  published,  and  spoken 
here  and  elsewhere  by  those  opposed  to  tlie  continuance 
of  the  bank^said  Mr.  W.,  not  a  newspaper,  not  a  vriiet 
or  a  speaker  has  ever  once  fornislied  to  tl>e  public  the 
evidence  embodied  by  the  gentleman  himself  upon  tjis 
subject,  and  which  contradicts  flatly  the  statements  madf 
Would  the  House  allow  him  to  read  it,  that  the  pubic 
might  in  this  form  obtain  correct  information? 

Question  to  the  president  of  the  hank. 

••  Question.  Will  you  please  give  a  copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence connected  with  your  application,  m  Marcb 
last,  requesting  a  suspension  by  the  Government  of  l^.; 
payment  of  a  portion  of  its  debt  intended  tohaje  b«en 
made  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  or  a  statement  of  the  ar- 
rangement  made  in  relation  to  that  subject? 

•*  Answer.  I  have  made  no  application  to  the  Govern 
ment,  nor  have  I  requested  any  suspension  of  the  pay 
ment  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt. 

••  The  inquiry,  1  presume,  relates  to  this  circumalance 


I  received  a  letter  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Tit»- 

ry,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1832,  informing  mc  ^mj 

the  Government  was  about  to  issue  a  notice  on  the  isi  • 


sury, 

April,  of  their  intention  to  pay,  on  the  1st  of  July  nexi, 
one  half  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  to  tw  ■ 
by  paying  to  each  stockholder  one-half  the  amount  w 
his  certificate.  He  added,  •  If  any  objection  occurs  w 
you,  either  as  to  the  amount,  or  as  to  the  mode  oi  p 
ment,  I  will  thank  you  to  suggest  it.'  . 

"  Thus  invited  by  the  Government,  m  a  commanic* 
cation  marked  'confidential,'  to  give  n^X  ^P^J'?".,''" 
measure  contemplated  by  the  Government,  I  ten      . 
duty  to  express  my  views  of  its  probable  operation, 
my  reply,  therefore,  dated  the  29th  of  March,  I  swe 
« that  so  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned,  no  objecuon  w"! 
to  me,  it  being  sufficient  that  the  Government  na?^^^ 
necessary  amount  of  funds  in  the  bank  to  make  in   ^^ 
templated  payment.'    I  then  proceeded  to  obaerre, 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  mercantile  communt  ^  ,^^ 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue  [an™o""^'5i,.o„of 
millions]  to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of  July,  the  dcow  ^^^ 
the  Government  would  require  all  the  torbearant    ^^^ 
all  the  aid  which  could  be  given  to  ^'^''"v*";,  " %it. 
payment  proposed,  by  creating  a  demand  for  lu        . 
tance  of  several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  European » 
holders,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  usual  »c'»"^**^n- 
ed  to  the  debtors  of  the  Government,  and  °"K"      .^ ,, 
ger  the  punctual  payment.     For  this  reason,  ^  ^"^J*  ,j. 
for  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  postpone  u    i^^^^ 
ment  till  the  next  quarter.     I  further  st*^«°»  .  ^f  his 
plan  of  paying  to  each  stockholder  only  onf""*"  ^^t 
loan  would  not  be  so  acceptable  as  if  his  whole  lo* 


iiic  or 


repaid  at  once.  .       ,  .     ^^^^  v,,. 

<«  Having  thus  performed  my  duty,  m  pv'"»  .  ,ode- 
nion  asked,  I  left  it,  of  course,  to  the  Go/^^'Tl.?.  ^"^ 
cide.  On  the  part  of  the  bank,  I  sought  "^"""Jjnce*. 
requested  nothing.  After  weighing  the  circu  ^^^^ 
the  Government  were  desirous  of  adopting  w^ 
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but  the  difficulty  I  understood  to  be  this,  that  the  sinking 
fund  would  lose  the  quarter's  interest,  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, of  the  sum  intended  to  be  paid  in  Ju2y,  and  that 
the  Government  did  not  feel  itself  justified  in  making 
the  postponement,  unless  that  interest  could  be  saved; 
but  that  it  would  be  made,  provided  the  bank  would 
make  the  sinking  fund  whole  on  the  1st  of  October.  To 
this  I  said,  that,  as  the  bank  would  have  the  use  of  the 
fund  during  the  three  months,  it  would  consent  to  save 
the  sinking  fund  harmless,  by  paying  the  three  months' 
interest  itself.     And  so  the  matter  stands. 

«  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  all  tltis,  the  bank  has 
had  not  the  least  agency,  except  to  offer  its  opinion, 
when  it  was  asked,  in  regard  to  a  measure  proposed  by 
the  Government,  and  then  to  offer  its  aid  in  carrying  that 
measure  into  operation." 

**  Tbeasvdt  Depavtment, 

''March  24,  1832. 

**  Dbab  Sib:  It  is  believed  that  the  means  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  one-half  of  the  three 
per  cents  on  the  1st  of  July  next;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
give  notice  accordingly  on  the  1st  of  April.  It  is  not  in- 
tended  to  determine  by  lot  the  certificates  that  are  to  be 
paid,  but  simply  to  pay  t>ne-half  of  each  certificate,  on 
presentation  at  the  proper  loan  office. 

<*  If  any  objection  occurs  to  you,  either  as  to  the 
amount,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  payment,  I  will  thank  you 
to  suggest  it. 

«I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  purchas- 
ed under  your  direction,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
can  have  any  influence  upon  the  proposed  measure.  As 
the  purchases  will  cease  on  the  appearance  of  the  notice, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to  direct  the  account  to  be  clos- 
ed with  the  termination  of  the  present  nfonth,  and  ren- 
dered to  the  Treasury  for  settlement. 

•*  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

»«ASBURY  DICKENS, 

«« N.  BiDDLx,  Esq."  "  Acting  Secretary. 

Did  not  this  very  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Casibbeleito,]  acting  as  the  friend  of  the  commercial 
community,  interpose .  his  own  request  to  the  Treasury, 
that  it  would  stop  the  payment  ot  this  three  per  cent, 
stock?  And  was  he  the  only  gentleman  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  the  bank  who  pressed  such  a  measure  on  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  ?  [After  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mr. 
W.  proceeded.]  Yet  we  are  told,  and  told,  that  the 
bank  vras  unable  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  stock  on  the 
1st  of  July.  I  will  now  inquire  what  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  the  Government  proposed  to  pay  in  1832?  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  not  15,000,000.  Probably 
about  10,000,000.  It  might  be  well  enough,  too,  to  in- 
quire why,  about  three  days  af\er  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  Government  engaged  to  pay  15,000,000, 
when  they  knew  there  would  not  be  money  enough  in 
the  treasury  to  meet  it?  It  will  not,  of  course,  do  for 
me  to  say  that  it  was  done  purposely  to  embarrass  the 
bank,  and  to  add  to  the  weight  thrown  against  it  by  a 
certain  very  popular  document.  So  much  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  three  per  cents. 

As  to  tlie  negotiations  of  the  bank  in  Europe,  I  shall 
look  into  that  subject  when  I  shall  have  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  documents  now  submitted  to  us  upon  the  call 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  cannot  consent  to 
append  his  document  to  mine,  because  I  consider  the  one 
as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  use  of  political  stock-jobbers, 
but  the  other  adapted  to  enlighten  and  satisfy  the  com- 
mercial community  in  this  countrv.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  fear  the  effect  of  having  this  document  put  into 
their  hands,  lest  they  should  become  satisfied  as  to  the 
safety  of  their  funds  as  at  present  deposited,  and  the 
Treasury  should  hear  their  voice  thundering  back  a  pro- 
hibition against  their  removal. 


Mr.  CAMBRELENG:  There  are  many  diseases  in  our 
land,  besides  the  cholera;  there  are  many  kinds  of  fever; 
and  among  the  rest  there  are  political  fevers,  which  have 
their  premonitory  symptoms  in  like  manner.  There  is  a 
disease  which\as  been  very  prevalent  in  this  country, 
and  which  has  been  remarked  to  rage  most  violently  in 
those  particular  cities  where  the  national  bank  has  its 
branches  established;  it  is  called  by  some  the  bank  fever. 
I  do  not  mvself  know  whether  any  gentleman  of  this 
House  is  or  is  not  affected  by  this  species  of  fever;  but 
I  have  heard  of  one  case  of  the  bank  running  against  a 
gentleman  of  this  House,  who  found  it  a  most  formidable 
opponent  indeed;  so  much  so,  that  he  w^  heard  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  This 
bank  fever  is  said  to  prevail  in  certain  other  portions  of 
the  United  States,  and  some  symptoms  of  it  are  even  said 
to  have  appeared  in  a  certain  gentleman — I  do  not  know 
exactly  where,  but  I  believe  somewhere  beyond  the 
mountains.  I  should  like  to  be  as  much  benefited  by  my 
premonitory,  as  I  understand  that  that  gentleman  was. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  WxcKLirrB] 
talked  about  ••stock-jobbing,"  and  about  •«  Wall  street." 
I  thank  God  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  bring  any 
imputation  on  me  as  a  man  of  business.  Whoever  aims  the 
blow,  ••  our  withers  are  unwrung;"  but  if  the  gentleman 
shall  push  the  inquiry,  he  may  perhaps  discover  that  some 
of  his  own  friends  have  been  concerned  in  that  business 
in  a  manner  which  deserves  the  censure  of  this  House, 
and  the  reprobation  of  the  country.  I  will  give  the  gen- 
tleman facts,  from  the  document  published  by  bis  own 
authority,  and  yesterday  brought  into  this  House;  alul 
now  to  put  aside  at  once  the  whole  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  said,  I  ask  the  House  to  ;bear 
\vl»at  the  president  of  the  bank  himself  says  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  foreign  negotiation  of  the  bank  for  a  loan 
of  5,000,000  dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  letter  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  is  lugged  in;  but,  unluckily,  the 
truth  has  displayed  itself,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  writer  to  conceal  it,  whoever  he  was. 

••It  is  easy  for  the  Government,  when  it  has  fifteen 
millions  of  revenue  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 
to  4>rect  that,  on  a  given  day,  so  many  millions  shall  be 
paid  at  a  given  place.  But  as  in  our  moneyed  system 
these  millions  are  not  accumulated  in  the  bank,  but  lent 
out  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  until  they  are  wanted,  the 
detail  of  thus  withdrawing  them  from  business  requires 
the  greatest  precaution,  or  infinite  injustice  may  be  done 
to  the  community.  It  was  with  this  view,  and  with  this  view 
exclusively,  that  the  bank,  in  order  to  weaken  the  pressure 
of  so  exhausting  a  drain  upon  the  country,  at  a  period  of 
general  dismay,  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  obtain  the 
control  of  from  three  to  five  millions  held  in  Europe,  of  most 
of  which  the  bank  was  the  agent,  until  the  business  of  the 
country  should  have  tme  to  resume  its  usual  cojirse,  and 
the  community  might  recover  from  its  confusion." 

Now,  men  of  business  understand  perfectly  well  what 
the  means  of  the  bank  are  in  a  time  of  public  distress, 
though,  unhappily,  others  do  not.  The  means  of  a  bank 
are,  and  must  be,  greater  when  there  is  a  stagnation  of 
business  than  when  money  is  in  rapid  circulation.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  every  bank  will  have 
surplus  capital  at  such  times.  Now,  if  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  time  when  the  Western  notes  weie 
not  pressing  upon  it,  was  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Government,  and  pay  up  the  three  per  cents,  wlun 
can  it  do  so?  Gentlemen  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  bank  next  October,  will,  un- 
less some  efficient  means  shall  be  taken  by  this  House  to 
prevent  it,  be  greater  than  they  are  now. 

The  world  is  now  at  peace;  but  within  the  next  three 
months  war  may  be  lighted  up,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
here  also  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  prevent  it !  May  Heaven, 
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in  its  infinite  mercy,  spare  the  blood  of  my  countrymen! 
How  will  the  bank  be  able  to  meet  its  engagements  then, 
when  it  is  unable  to  do  it  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  ? 

The  gentleman  referred  to  a  transaction  which  happen- 
ed at  the  time  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  'fhe  president  of 
the  bank  urgped  my  colleague  on  the  Bank  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDutfix,]  to 
write  to  the  Secretary,  requesting  him  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  three  per  cents  until  October.  That 
gentleman  asked  me  whether  I  concurred  in  the  request, 
and  requested  that  I  would  also  write.  I  did  so,  but  I 
acted  on  the  same  ground  which  I  take  now.  The  bank 
had  loaned  out  the  deposites  of  the  Government  to  the 
commercial  community.  As  the  evil  was  done,  and  the 
bank  had  overtraded,  I  did  write  to  the  Secretary  in 
favor  of  the  proposition;  but  I  also  stated  my  reasons, 
and  they  were  the  same  which  I  now  state  to  this  House. 
I  advised  the  postponement,  in  order  that  the  commercial 
community  might  not  be  thrown  into  embarrassment  on 
account  oi  the  mismanagement  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE:  pefore  I  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,  I  should  like  to  know  from  that  gentle- 
man whetlier  I  am  the  individual  west  of  the  mountains 
to  whom  he  alludes. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG:  I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE:  Then  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oc- 
casion of  compelling  the  editor  of  the  Government  news- 
paper in  this  city  of  admitting  into  his  columns,  by  a 
faithful  report  of  this  debate,  a  contradiction  to  his  own 
propagated  falsehood.  I  could  not  ask  him  to  do  it,  and 
have  not  done  so,  because  he  refused,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  publish  a  contradiction,  in  respectful  language, 
and  by  positive  proof,  of  a  falsehood  published  in  the  same 
paper  against  me.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  al- 
luded in  his  remarks  to  an  article  which  had  its  origin  in 
that  great  national  foundry  of  slander  and  calumny,  which 
has  been  established  within  these  ten  miles  square,  called 
«« The  Globe."*  Upon  inquiry,  he  will  be  unable  to  find 
that  I  have  ever  received,  in  any  shape,  favors  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Cambrkleno.]  He,  I  believe, 
was  emploved  by  the  bank  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a 
new  branch  of  this  bank  in  New  York.  What  he  received 
for  the  job,  he  best  knows.  A  gentleman  near  me  says 
$1,000.  It  is  very  true,  that,  having  preferred  principles 
to  men,  the  interest  of  country  to  the  mandate  of  party, 
or  the  advancement  of  unhallowed  purposes,  I  differed 
from  ipy  party  on  the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  that  fact  the  motive 
must  be  found  for' assailing  me  in  the  article  alluded  to. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  may  know  more  about  this  than  I 
do.     He  who  operates  on  a  machine  may  usually  be  ex- 

•  (.Note  by  Mr.  WickUffe,)'-\n  the  Globe  of  yesterday, 
the  editor  attempts  to  escape  from  the  responsibility  of 
publishing  the  falsehood  and  calumny  above,  by  saying 
its  editor  had  it  from  a  respectable  source  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  not  believed  that  he  can  give  the  name  of  any 
respectable  man  who  is  willing  to  father  this  calumny. 
Until  he  does  so,  the  community  will  consider  him,  as  the 
conductor  of  a  public  press,  responsible  for  the  libel. 
Mr.  WicKLiFFs  was  misunderstood  by  the  reporter,  as 
it  would  appear  from  the  article  in  the  Globe.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  editor  of  the  Globe  had  refused  to  do  him 
justice,  by  admitting  a  contradiction  of  the  statements 
above  in  his  paper,  but  said  that  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  injustice  had  been  done  him  in  the  columns  of  that 
paper,  he  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  self-defence. 
Mr.  W.  never  asked  the  editor  of  the  Globe  since,  in  any 
case,  to  correct  the  errors  of  that  journal. 


pected  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  reasons^  for  its 
movements.  The  article  reads  as  follows:  I  find  it  trans- 
ferred into  a  kindred  print,  accredited  to  the  Globe. 

«  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  bee& 
appointed  by  the  bank  agent  for  collecting  in  Kentucky, 
with  a  compensation  which  will  amount  to  at  least  010,000 
a  year." 

Allow  me  to  say,  here  in  my  place,  (and  I  say  it  in'order 
that  the  declaration  may  find  its  place,  through  the  re- 
port of  debates,  in  the  same  place  where  the  slander  bad 
its  origin,)  that  the  assertion  here  contained  is  utterly  &ke 
in  every  part  and  particular.  I  never  had  any  contract 
with  the  bank,  in  any  form;  I  never  had  a  moment's  con- 
versation with  its  directors,  or  its  officers,  or  agents,  on 
the  subject  of  collecting  the  bank  debts.  Will  tbe  nn- 
tleman  now  withdraw  his  endorsement  of  the  slander  r 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG:  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that 
the  gentleman  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  wliat  has  been  alleged 
against  him  is  unfounded  in  truth. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE:  The  gentleman  wants  an  account 
of  my  election  compaign.  I  could,  were  he  in  Kentucky, 
instruct  him  how  we  in  the  West  ascertain  public  senti- 
ment and  enlighten  its  judgment.  We  do  not  do  it  there 
by  force  of  committees  and  party  discipline.  We  meet 
the  falsehoods  of  a  corrupt  press,  and  their  supporters,  if 
they  have  any,  openly,  before  an  honest,  intelligent  peo- 
ple, discuss  them,  and  put  tliem  down.  That  is  the  way 
we  do  things  in  Kentucky.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  1831, 
many  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  my  election  urged 
that  because  I  was  friendly  to  General  Jackson,  and  tbat 
he  was  against  the  bank,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  elect 
me;  and  what  said  the  friends  of  the  administration  then' 
General  Jackson  is  not  opposed  to  the  bank.  He^is  in 
favor  of  the  bank;  he  will  recharter  it  with  proper  modi- 
fications. Sir,  we  once  met  there  very  much  as  the 
••Hickory  Club"  did  the  other  night  in  this  city,  (I  have 
got  a  list  of  them  here  before  me,)  and  we  drank  toasts 
too.  I  soon  saw  what  the  game  was  going  to  be — I  saw 
the  bill  of  sale  which  was  to  transfer  the  Jackson  party  in 
my  distfict — ^the  gentleman  knows  to  whom.  1  did  not 
like  the  bill  of  sale;  I  chose  to  have  a  privilege  which 
every  slaveholder  in  our  country  allows  to  the  slave  be  b 
going  to  sell — the  privilege  of  chooMng  his  own  master. 

In  answer  to  the  allusion  made  to  myself  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  I  said,  jocularly,  that  I  hoped  the  bank 
would  not  run  for  Congress.  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied 
now? 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG :    Not  entirely. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE:  So  much  for  the  gentleman's  allu- 
sion to  myself;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  refutation  will  find 
its  way  into  those  papers  where,  save  in  reports  of  the 
debates  of  the  day,  it  never  else  would  find  a  place. 

I  have  nothing  more  against  appending  the  two  reports 
to  each  other,  than  what  I  have  already  said.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  document  better  suited  to  politicians  than 
to  the  sober  business  part  of  the  community.  I  am  not 
myself  in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  newspaper  slang 
against  gentlemen  in  this  House.  I  made  no  imputation 
against  the  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  stock-jobbing, 
though  the  materials  are  before  me.  I  leave  that  subject 
between  him  and  his  constituent,  who  has  preferred  tbe 
accusation.  I  only  said  that  one  of  these  documents 
would  convince  the  really  reflecting  business  men  of  the 
country  that  the  national  bank  was  a  safe  depository  for 
the  national  funds,  at  least  safer  than  certain  State  banks; 
while  the  other  was  more  suited  to  the  political  part  of 
the  community. 

I  remarked,  at  first,  that  this  whole  affair  had  been  g^t 
up  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  Government  deposites 
from  the  existing  bank.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
member  of  this  House  who  will  rise  in  his  place  and  say 
that  he  believes  the  bank  has  manifested  any  inability  to 
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meet  the  demjiiids  and  wants  of  the  Government,  or  that 
he  is  satisfied  it  is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  for  the  na- 
tional funds.  No  man  has  yet  said  that;  and  I  am  confident 
no  honorable  man  will  say  it.  As  to  this  document,  1 
will  give  the  gentleman  from  New  York  all  the  benefit  he 
can  make  out  of  it  I  shall  send  to  my  constituents  that 
which  I  believe  they  will  have  time  to  read.  I  do  not 
want  another  such  document  as  the  Bank  Committee's  re- 
port of  last  year^a  volume  so  formidable  in  its  outside 
appearance,  that  no  man  will  have  the  courage  to  attempt 
to  get  through  it?  the  consequence  was,  Uiat  each  man 
believed  the  account  of  the  matter  which  he  found  in  bis 
own  paper;  insomuch,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  truth  of  this  matter  had  ever  been  published  at  all. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  administration  paper  in  the 
country  has  ever  published  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
or  the  proof  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  himself 
applied  to  the  Treasury  to  have  the  payment  of  the  three 
per  cent,  stock  suspended.  I,  myself,  knew  long  ago 
that  the  action  of  the  bank  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Treasury,  and  thought  it  was  the 
gentleman  himself,  and  his  friends,  who  pressed  the  Se- 
creUry  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  stock;  yet  the 
gentleman  stands  here  and  says  that  the  bank  begged  for 
time. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG:  As  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky appears  so  desirous  of  showing  one  side  only  of  this 
question  to  his  constituents,  and  keeping  back  the  other, 
with  a  view  to  the  gentleman's  accommodation,  1  will 
withdraw  the  motion  I  made  for  connecting  the  two 
documents,  and  consent  that  they  shall  be  printed  sepa- 
rately. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  SPEIGHT,  went 
again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Tatlob  in  the  chair;  and  the  question  being 
on  Mr.  Watxouob's  motion  to  amend  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  SraioHT,  so  as  to  refer  so  much  of  the  President's 
message  as  related  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  said  he  felt  himself  bound  to  ad- 
here  to  the  amendment  he  had  proposed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  must  express  his  regret  at  the  continuance  of  this 
debate.  He  had  yesterday  refrained  from  stating  his 
views  to  the  committee,  from  a  consideration  that  no  good 
could  result  from  retarding  the  action  of  the  House,  and 
delaying  thereby  the  many  important  matters  of  public 
business  which  were  before  it,  and  which  must  be  acted 
on  in  a  short  session  of  Congress.  He  repeated  his  con- 
viction that  no  desirable  result  was  to  be  obtained  by  the 
debate.  Statements  were  made  on  one  side,  which  wese 
necessary  to  be  rebutted  on  the  other;  and  a  feeling  of 
excitement  was  originated  which  had  no  natural  connex- 
ion with  the  matter  under  consideration.  He  earnestly 
urged  the  committee  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  the  whole  of  the  document  before  the 
House.  His  own  course  in  the  business  was  plain:  he 
was  ^  there  as  the  organ  of  his  constituents,  and  their 
opinions  had  not  only  been  expressed  to  him  individually, 
but  promulgated  to  the  world.  Mr.  W.  here  alluded  to 
a  xemark  made  on  a  former  day,  that  he  was  the  advocate 
of  the  bank;  and  observed  that,  although  he  was  anxious 
not  to  offend  either  the  personal  or  party  feelings  of  any 
one,  yet  he  must  disclaim  the  Imputation,  which  the 
terms  conveyed.  On  the  subject  of  the  bank  he  had 
formed  his  own  opinions,  as  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
do;  and,  in  accordance  with  these  opinions,  he  had  always 
acted,  and  always  should  act.  But  he  appeared  in  that 
House  not  as  the  advocate  of  the  bank,  but  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  as  a  representative  more 
immediately  of  the  people  among  whom  the  bank  is  situ- 
ated, with  whom  roost  of  the  directors  of  that  institution 
were  brought  op  and  reuded^  and  to  whom  those  direc- 
tors were  personally  known.     He  concluded  by  repeat- 


ing that  he  could  not  withdraw  the  amendment  which  he 
had  proposed. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  explained,  in  a  very  urbane 
manner,  the  sense  in  which  be  had  used  the  words  al- 
luded to.  He  disclaimed  all  idea  of  using  them  in  an 
invidious  sense,  as  he  trusted  all  who  knew  both  him  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Watxcush]  must 
be  aware. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation, and,  indeed,  should  not  have  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance but  from  a  sense  of  what  might  be  thought 
due  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  was  sorry  that  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ^atxovgb]  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  make  another  bank  speech  this  morning;  but  to  avoid 
a  prolongation  of  the  discussion,  he  would  accept  the 
proposed  amendment.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had,  indeed,  been  of 
opinion,  when  he  adopted  the  series  of  resolutions,  that 
the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means;  but  the  consideration  which  he  had 
formerly  stated,  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
business  which  would  come  before  that  committee,  had 
induced  him  to  change  its  reference,  and  move  for  a 
select  committee,  which  would  have  full  time  to  devote 
to  the  matter. 

The  resolution  was  then  modified,'so  as  to  read,  that  so 
much  of  the  message  as  relates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  twelfth  resolution  was  that  it  be 

Resolved^  That  so  much  of  said  message  as  recom- 
mends  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  ROOT  observed  that,  upon  this  subject,  the  Pre- 
sident had,  during  four  successive  years,  expressed  an 
opinion  in  his  annual  communication  to  Congress.  Their 
attention  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  important 
question  by  the  Executive;  and  he  (Mr.  R.)  had,  on  the 
2d  of  March  last,  submitted  to  the  House  a  series  of  re- 
solutions in  relation  to  it.  At  that  time  he  had  made  a 
proposition,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  President.  The  resolutions  were 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  which 
was  ultimately  discharged  from  their  consideration,  and 
the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  That 
committee  presented  a  report,  and  the  report  and  the 
subject  were  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  stood 
at  present  within  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union;  and  he  wished  the 
House  to  understand  that  it  was  his  intention  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  report  and  resolutions.  As  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  dwell  further  upon  the  subject  now, 
he  should  conclude  the  few  remarks  be  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  offer,  by  submitting,  an  amendmenl.to  refer 
that  part  of  the  President's  message  which  adverted  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  also 
an  amendment  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  to  the  same 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to 
which  the  resolutions  offered  on  the  subject,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1832,  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  committee. 

The  other  resolutions,  as  annexed,  were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANIEL  offered  a  resolution,  that  so  much  of  the 
message  as  relates  to  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  SPEIGHT,  the  committee  then 
rose  and  reported  the  resolutions  to  the  House. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  POLK  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
put  the  words  <*bank  stock,"  and  inserting,  so  as  to  in- 
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dude  all  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in  incorporated 
companies,  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
p.  shortly  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
move  the  amendment;  and  contended  that  though  the 
bill  for  subscribing  the  stock  in  question  originated  in  the 
Committee  of  Internal  Improvement  or  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  yet  the  subject  was  one  strictly  of  re- 
venue? and  its  proper  distribution,  therefore,  was  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  MERCER  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  repeat  the  re- 
marks he  had  made  on  a  former  day.  That  part  of  the 
President's  message,  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  had  offered  an  amendment,  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  an  undue  influence  might  arise  from  the  pos- 
session of  shares  of  stock  in  incorporated  companies.  It 
was  not  a  suggestion  that  the  revenue  was  wanted  which 
would  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  shares  then  held  by  the 
Government.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  reference  of  the 
subject  to  the  Finance  Committee:  but  the  inquiry  was  of 
a  different  character,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  had  not  the  opportunity  of  answering  it.  Might 
not  that  committee,  which  was  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  kind  of  property,  and  of  the  influence  arising  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  what  it  would  be  worth  if  brought  into 
the  market;  ought  not  such  a  committee,  he  would  ask, 
be  supposed  to  be  best  qualifled  to  decide  as  to  the  ex* 
pediency  of  continuing  the  Government  investments  in 
such  property?  He  hoped  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  the. paramount  question  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  whether  the  funds  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment should  be  invested  in  the  kind  of  property  alluded 
to.  It  did  not  relate  to  the  value  of  the  present  stock  it 
held  in  incorporated  companies,  nor  had  it  any  reference 
to  roads  and  canalit:  it  was  formally  a  question  of  finance, 
a  question  as  to  the  employment  of  the  funds  of  the  Go- 
vernment. For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  shares  of 
stock  in  any  incorporated  companies  was  a  bad  one,  and 
that  the  Government  ought  not  so  to  apply  its  funds:  but 
be  that  as  it  might,  it  was  evidently  a  question  of  finance, 
and  therefore  should  go  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MERCER  said  the  gentleman  from  New  York  did 
not  apparently  see  that  there  might  be  reasons  for  selling 
bank  slock  held  by  the  Government,  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  stock  it  had  in  roads  and  canals.  The  influence 
derived  from  the  one  wr»8  altogether  different  from  that 
which  was  derived  from  the  other.  The  power  of  pro- 
moting works  of  improvement  and  public  utility,  by  sub- 
scription for  shares  of  stock,  was  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  it  entirely  distinct  from  the  purchase  of  bank 
stock.  But  the  gentleman  had  evidently  prejudged  the 
question,  for  he  had  declared  his  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  any  shares  of  stock  in  incorporated 
companies.  .He  (Mr.  M.)  thought,  under  all  the  consi- 
derations which  he  had  suggested,  there  was  a  peculiar 
propriety  In  referring  the  subject  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  briefly  replied,  after  which, 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
disposition  of  this  question  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  another  question;  namely,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  any  further  investments  of  its  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  It  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed, if  they  came  to  the  determination  to  sell  the  stock 
they  then  held,  that  they  would,  in  future,  make  any  new 
investments  of  this  character.  For  this  reason,  he  thought 
the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals.  He  should  not  then  say  whether  he  thought 
this  employment  of  the  Government  funds  politic  or  im 


view  to  an  ultimate  decision  of  the  question,  he  thought 
the  committee  he  had  just  named  was  particularly  quali- 
fied to  carry  on  the  examination,  and  to  lay  before  the 
House  all  the  information  which  could  be  obtained  on  the 
subject.  If  he  could  regard  it  as  a  mere  question  of 
finance,  it  might  as  well,  perhaps  better,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  But  be  looked  upon 
it  in  a  different  light,  and  should,  therefore,  support  its  re- 
ference to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals.  ' 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  POL.K,  who 
pursued  his  former  argument,  that  the  stocks  subscribed 
for  by  tlie  United  Slates  were  matters  of  revenue,  and,  as 
such,  the  consideration  of  them  appertained  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MERCER  replied;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
taken  on  the  call  of  Mr.  JARVIS,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  91  to  77. 

Mr.  STEWART  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  Insert 
the  words,  "except  canal  stock,"  so  as  to  except  that 
description  of  stock. 

The  amendment  was  decided  to  be  out  of  order. 

Upon  the  seventh  resolution,  a  question  of  order  arose 
as  to  whether  the  decision  of  the  House,  on  the  fourth  re- 
solution, had  not  fixed  the  destination  of  the  subject. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  MARSHALL,  Mr.  MER- 
CER, and  Mr.  POLK, 

Mr.  POLK  moved  to  strike  it  out  of  the  series;  but  be- 
fore R  decision  was  arrived  at,  the  House  adjourned. 

Friday,  Decxmbxr  14. 
COIN  AND  BULLION. 

Mr.  ROOT  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  estabhs!i' 
ing  a  mint,  and  regelating  the  coins  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  dollar,  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, was  required  to  contain  371.25  grains  of  pure,  atul  416 
grains  of  standard  silver;  and  the  American  eagle,  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars,  was  required  to  contain  247.5  grains 
of  pure,  and  270  grains  of  standard  gold:  and,  by  the 
same  act,  the  relative  value  between  silver  and  gold  w|is 
fixed  at  15  to  one:  <*that  is  to  say,  every  fifteen  pounds 
weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  equal  value, 'in  all  pay- 
ments, with  one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold." 

And  whereas,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion has,  since  that  time,  materially  varied  in  the  principal 
commercial  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  being  desirable  that  Congress  be  advised  of  the  ex- 
tent of  tliat  variation:  Therefore, 

Jlesolved,  That  the  director  of  the  mint  do  report  io 
this  House,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  the  present  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  in  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  and  i\te  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  if  371.25 
grains'of  pure  silver  is  worth  one  dollar,  what  is  the  value 
of  the  same  weight  ofpure  gold^ 

Resolved^  That  the  said  director  do  report  to  this  House 
his  opinion  of  the  degree  of  fineness,  or  proportion  of  al- 
loy, the  best  fitted,  in  gold  coins,  to  give  durability  and 
continued  brightness  to  the  metal;  and,  also,  his  opinion 
what  is  the  most  suitajble  metal  for  that  alloy. 

Mr.  R.  supported  the  resolutions,  by  stating  a  num- 
ber of  facts  in  relation  to  the  past  and  present  quality  of 
our  coins  in  point  of  fineness,  and  of  their  relative  value 
to  each  other.  That  of  gold  to  silver  had  formerly  been 
as  fifteen  to  one,  but  it  had  now  got  to  be  as  sixteen  to 
one.  The  intended  effect  of  the  measure  he  proposed 
would  be  to  prevent  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States 
from  being  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  coin,  and  con- 
sequently ceasing  to  be  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country. 

Tlie  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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finished  business,  being  the  reference  of  various  parts  of 
the  President's  message. 

The  question  being  on  an  additional  resolution,  (the  fif- 
teenth,) moved  b^  Mr.  Dakixl,  in  committee,  which 
referred  so  much  of  the  message  as  related  to  the  exer- 
cise of  doubtful  powers  by  Congress  to  a  select  commit- 
tee- 
Mr.  SP£IGHT  BUgjgested  that  the  gentleman  had  bet- 
ter insert  his  proposition  as  an  amendment  to  the  seventh 
resolution,  so  as  to  make  that  resolution  read: 

"  Hesolvedj  Thai  so  much  of  the  said  message  as  recom- 
mends an  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  the  reducing  the  same  to  some 
fixed  and  certain  rule,  and  the  exercise  by  Congress  of 
doubtful  powers,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee." 

Mr.  D ANIEI*  replied,  with  good-humored  irony,  that, 
as  the  gentleman's  views  were  usually  sound  and  wh'ole- 
Bome,  he  would  take  his  advice. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
President  had  recommended  the  exercise  of  doubtful 
powers  by  Congress. 

Air.  DANIEL  then  modified  the  resolution  so  as  to  read 
*■  and  so  much  as  relates  to  the  exercise,"  &c. 

Mr.  MERCER  thought  it  would  be  best  to  strike  out 
the  clause.  He  had  thought,  at  first,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  DxarisL]  had  been  intending  only 
the  indulgence  of  a  vein  of  humor;  but  he  perceived  that 
it  was  otherwise,  and  he  thought  that  the  subject  was  a 
very  proper  subject  of  reference.  The  question  whe- 
ther, before  any  power  is  exercised  by  Congress,  which 
some  gentlemen  considered  as  doubtful,  resort  must  be 
had  to  a  convention  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  was  certainly  a  subject  that  might 
very  properly  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  that  House. 
It  furnlshea  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  Yet  its 
seriousness  arose  more  from  the  high  source  from  which 
such  a  suggestion  had  proceeded,  than  from  any  thing 
else.  He  apprehended  that  if  Congress  were  never  to 
exercise  any  power  which  had  been  doubted  until  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  Union  had  been  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question,  their  path  from  darkness  to  day 
would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  would  be  very  seldom 
travelled.  Mr.  M.  objected  to  coupling  this  clause  with 
that  in  relation  to  internal  improvements;  it  seemed  to 
imply  an  affinity  between  the  two  subjects  which  he  was 
disposed  to  dissolve. 

Mrt  POLK  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "and  the 
exercise  by  Congress  of  doubtful  powers."  The  Presi- 
dent's message  suggested  the  propriety  of  dissipating  all 
doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  works  of  improve- 
ments as  conducted  by  the  General  Government.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  moved  his  resolution  about 
doubtful  powers,  Mr.  P.  had  supposed,  as  other  gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  done,  that  it  had  been  done  merely 
in  sport:  if  he  had  not,  he  should  have  opposed  the  reso- 
lution. 

[Here  some  desultory  discussion  arose  on  the  question, 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  receive  Mr.  Polk's 
a.mcndment,  and  the  Chair  was  understood  as  pronouncing 
it  to  b^  in  order.  ] 

Mr.  DANIEL  said  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  that  in  making  the  motion  he  had 
done,  he  had  been  entirely  in  earnest.  The  gentleman 
was  mistaken,  if  he  supposed  Mr.  D.  came  to  that  House 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sport  with  so  important  a  part 
of  the  message  of  the  Executive.  His  object  had  been  to 
ascertain  what  powers  the  President  considered  as  "doubt- 
ful powers,"  and  what  not,  in  order  that  Congress  might 
not  exercise  them  against  his  will  It  had  been  his  desire, 
if  he  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  upon  the  committee, 
to  hunt  out  the  President's  opinion,  if  it  were  possible  to 
discover  what  that  opinion  was,  on  points  of  constitutional 
law.    That  had  been  hia  wish,  ana  that  was  hb  purpose 
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in  offering  the  resolution.  Was  this  sporting  with  the 
Housed  He  was  now,  however,  apprehensive  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  SrsioHT]  had  got 
his  resolution  into  a  state  that  he  would  be  unable  to  do 
what  he  intended.  He  wanted  to  have  examined  the  va- 
rious communications  of  the  Executive  to  that  House  at 
different  times,  and  also  the  expressions  of  his  opinions 
out  of  doors;  because  he  was  well  aware  that  the  expres* 
sion  of  an  opinion  by  the  President  that  he  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  any  particular  power  rendered  that  a 
"doubtful  power,"  and  that  power  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  exercised  by  Congress.  For  example,  he  desired 
particularly  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  repeal  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary 
act;  this  he  hoped  to  get  from  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, [Mr.  Polk,]  who  was  said  to  be  very  intimate  at 
the  White  Jlouse.  He  wished  farther  to  know  how  far 
a  State  might  act  in  reg^d  to  its  own  internal  policfs. 
He  wished  to  get  at  these  Executive  opinions,  as  they 
were  to  be  gathered  from  declarations  public  or  private, 
and,  among  other  things,  from  the  proclamation  of  the 
Executive.  He  thought  that  if  this  could  be  ascertained, 
the  Union,  instead  of  being  dissolved,  mig^t  be  preserved, 
if  the  House  would  only  declare  how  far  a  State  might  go. 
His  wish  was  to  save  this  Union  from  civil  war,  and  from 
foreign  war  also,  whidi  was  not  unlikely  to  be  excited  by 
the  course  the  President  was  pursuing.  He  would  have 
desired  to  make  a  report  upon  this  subject— upon  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements  also.  He  wished  it  settled 
exactly  how  far  the  House  might  go,  so  that  vetoes  should 
cease.  The  House  must  not  run  counter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's opinions  on  constitutional  law,  provided  it  could 
discover  what  those  opinions  were.  That  which  Mr.  D. 
had  thought  to  be  perfectly  constitutional,  he  now  found 
to  be  "doubtful."  He  wanted  to  find  out  just  how  far 
Congress  might  go.  The  President  had  declared  in  his 
message  that  no  power  ought  to  be  exercised  if  one-fourth 
part  of  the  States  believed  it  to  be  unconstitutional;  all 
such  were  "doubtful  powers,"  and  should  by  no  means 
be  exercised.  Mr.  D.  said  that  in  this  he  fully  accorded 
with  the  President.  All  such  questions  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people.  It  was  the  exercise  of  these  "doubt- 
ful powers"  which  had  occasioned  so  much  excitement  in 
some  of  the  States.  It  was  the  people  who  were  the  pro- 
per menders  of  the  constitution:  tney  were  its  authors* 
and  they  could  modify  it  at  pleasure.  Mr.  D.  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  report  which  shoukl  show  how  far  the  exercise 
of  "doubtfiil  powers"  had  produced  the  public  discon- 
tents. The  people  would  never  complain  of  having  these, 
questions  submitted  to  them;  especially  questions  which 
were  in  danger  of  dissolving  the  Union.  Mr.  D.,  bow- 
ever,  said,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  tlie  exercise 
of  "doubtful  powers"  by  the  Executive  as  by  Congress. 
He  thought  the  question  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple, when  a  large  portion  of  the  country  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  even  constitutional  powers.  These 
were  his  motives  for  offering  the  resolution  he  had  offer- 
ed. This  was  not  sporting  with  the'  President's  message. 
He  believed  it  was  a  most  important  subject  for  reference. 
The  powers  of  the  States  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  FOSTER,  of  Georgia,  said  that  he  believed  the 
gentleman  from  Ktfutucky  [Mr.  Dakibl]  had  been  more 
candid  in  his  exposi  than  be  had  intended  to  be.  The 
resolution,  it  seemed,  was  intended  as  a  cut  at  the  Presi- 
dent. Now,  Mr.  P.* considered  it  as  looking  just  the 
other  wfty.  To  him  it  appeared  as  conUining  a  severe 
reflection  on  tlie  conduct  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  If  the  gentlemao 
wished  to  examine  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Prem- 
dent;  if  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  occupied 
in  the  very  becoming  and  dignifieTl  employment  of  send- 
ing about  in  all  quarters  to  pick  up  decbu«tioDs  of  the 
Executive  opinions,  he  thought  the  most  suitable  coane 
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would  be  to  appoint  a  committee,  not  of  the  members  of 
this  House,  but  of  the  editors  of  newspapers,  as  that  class 
of  persona  was  usually  very  busy  in  a  similar  way.  This 
was  no  part  of  the  Executive  message.  How  would 
such  a  resolution  look^  Or  how  would  the  report  ap- 
pear, which  the  gentleman  wished  to  produce  by  it? 
A  committee  gravely  reporting  to  the  House  that  they 
had  discovered  that,  at  such  a  certain  time,  the  Presi- 
dent had  expressed  one  opinion,  and,  at  another  time,  that 
he  had  expressed  such  and  such  other  opinions.  Did  the 
gentleman  wish  to  give  the  committee  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers P  Or  did  he  propose  to  employ  a 
corps  of  spies,  or  of  those  letter  wiHters  who  were  swarm- 
ing in  this  city?  This  would  be  dignified  indeed!  The 
gentleipan  had  told  the  House  that  if  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  upon  the  select  committee,  this  would 
be  what  he  should  do.  If  this  was  to  be  the  business  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  F.  (though  not  apprehensive  of  being 
selected)  begged  in  advance  to  be  excused  from  serving 
upon  it.  He  hoped  the  object  in  view  would  be  stated 
a  little  more  definitely. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  gentleman's  designs,  he 
joined  heartily  in  it.  He  should  wish  to  see  what  were 
the  powers  possessed  by  different  branches  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. He  wished  to  see  a  report  which  should  point 
out  those  doubtful  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  was 
bearing  on  this  Government  with  accelerated  velocity 
to  ruin;  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  Uie  States  would 
not  mucn  longer  brook.  There  were  far  too  many 
doubtfiil  powers  exercised  by  Congress.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  stop  in  a  course  which  was  the  downward 
course  to  ruin. 

■Mr.  STEWART,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that,  with  a 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  this  discussion,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  premature,  he  would  move  to  strike  out  so 
much  of  the  resolution  as  related  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  which  had  already  been  referred  to  the 
committee  charged  with  the  subject. 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  this  would  not  be  in  order, 
as  the  House  had  adopted  one  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEWART  said  there  was  no  need  of  referring 
any  part  of  the  message  to  a  select  committee,  with  a 
view  of  getting  at  the  opinions  of  the  President,  as  to 
doubtful  powers.  Whoever  read  the  proclamation  re- 
cently put  forth  by  the  Executive  could  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  were  the  President's  opiniona  on  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  this  Government;  that  document  left  no 
room  for  anv  man  to  doubt  The  views  there  given 
were  perfectly  sound  and  orthodox.  He  considered  the 
whole  paper  as  one  of  the  most  able,  lucid,  sound  argu- 
ments be  bad  ever  seen.  On  those  principles  alone 
could  this  Government  ever  be  preserved.  The  gentle- 
•man  from  Georgia  had  told  the  House  that  the  exercise 
of  doubtful  powers  had  brought  this  Government  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Mr.  S.  thought,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  it 
was  the  doctrines  held  by  that  gentlenmn  himself,  and  by 
those  who  agreed  with  him,  and  which  were  triumphant- 
ly refuted  in  the  proclamation,  wh«ch  had  brought  the 
Government  into  danger.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights,  a  doctrine  which  left  the  General  Government 
powerless  and  useless,  which  had  brought  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  brink  of  ruin.  These  doctrines  had  been 
widely  diffused  over  the  country;  and  wherever  they 
came,  they  operated  like  poikon  on  the  body  politic.  The 
doctrine  was  impracticable;  it  watf^  doctrine  under  which 
this  Government  could  never  get  along.  It  was  the 
doctrine  alone  put  forth  in  the  Executive  proclamation, 
which  could  save  the  Government,  and  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue its  functions.  He  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  doctrine 
promulgated  under  the  great  seal.  He  trusted  it  would 
be  sustained  by  the  nation,  and  would  furnish  a  text-book 
for  ^ftertimes.  He  trusted  that  the  people,  of  all  par- 
ties, would  rally  as  one  man  round  the  President,  and  I 


sustain  him  in  all  constitutional  measures  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  preserve  the  Union.  He  then  moved  to  liy  the 
resolution  and  amendment  on  the  table. 

On  this  question  Mr.  CLAT,  of  Alabama,  demsndeO 
the  yeas  and  nays.  They  were  taken  accordingly,  and 
stood  as  follows:  Yeas,  59;  nays,  118. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 

Mr.  POLK  said  that  he  had  not  anticipated  such  a  de- 
bate as  now  seemed  likely  to  arise  on  a  mere  incidental 
question.  The  clause  of  the  message,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  only  spoke  of 
those  powers  as  connected  with  the  su^>ject  of  interna] 
improvement.  Mr.  P.  was  unwilling  to  be  responsble 
for  the  debate,  and,  therefore,  consented  to  withdraiv 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL  said  as  the  motion  had  been  withdnvn, 
he  had  nothing  to  say  but  to  express  his  astonishment  ihit 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stiwakt]  shoAi 
express  his  approbation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Prti- 
dent.  Had  that  gentleman  reflected  whether  the  con- 
stitution was  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  those  of  the  States.^  That  proclamation 
contained  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  consolida- 
tion. He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  House  ap- 
proved of  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  paper,  in  which 
an  Individual  was  singled  out  fir  martyrdom.  He 
wished  .to  learn  whether  the  House  were  disposed  to 
brin.fiT  on  a  civil  war.  Why  should  the  nation  inrolre 
itself  in  a  civil  war?  If  any  State  wished  to  quit  the 
Union,  why,  in  God's  name,  shall  she  not  be  permitted 
to  go  in  peace? 

Mr.  POLK  called  Mr.  Daniel  to  order.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  remark  on  a  paper  not  before  the  House, 
and  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  subject  before  the 
House. 

The  CHAIR  read  the  resolution  before  the  House,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  decide  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  in  order  until  he  proceeded  farther 
in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  POLK  said  the  gentleman  was  going  to  discuss  the 
President's  proclamation. 

The  CHAIR  said  that  that  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DANIEL  said  that  he  regretted  that  he  should  be 
found  transcending  the  boundaries  of  order,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  |^ntleman  from  Tennessee,  who  vas,  be 
knew,  a  great  judge  of  order,  and  himself  a  very  orderly 
member  of  the  House.  He  regretted  that  such  a  gentle 
man  should  consider  him  out  of  ord^r.  He  was  about  to 
express  his  regret  that  any  member  of  that  House  shouW 
declare  himself  satisfied  with  all  the  sentiments  contained 
in  that  proclamation — ^a  proclamation  that  declares  that* 
Representative  wa«  not  the  Representative  of  his  own 
constituents,  but  of—  , 

The  CHAIR  decided  the  gentleman  to  be  out  otorder. 
The  proclamation  was  not  before  the  House,  andthe«»»' 
cussion  of  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  subject  proposed  lor 
the  action  of  the  House.  , 

Mr.  DANIEL  said  he  had  intended  to  discuss  the  Bit> 
ject  of  doubtful  powers;  and  was  going  to  bring  J^j  w 
his  aid  the  opinions  of  the  President,  as  expressed  m  * 
certain  paper.  He  had  been  going  to  ask,  whether  tne 
doctrine  that  a  Representative  was  a  UcpresentatiTe,  no 
of  his  own  constituents,  but  of  the  whole  people  oftw 
United  States,  was  a  doctrine  that  the  gentleman  fronj 
Pennsylvania  would  contend  for?  and  whether  the  g^* 
tleman  approved  the  doctrine  that  the  constitulio«  *»| 
formed  by  the  people,  not  In  separate  coromumtie?,  o" 
as  an  aggregate?  If  the  gentleman  from  Pc""5,'^S 
agreed  to  such  sentiments,  then  Mr.  D.  di^ff^^*'^ 
him  in  ioto.  He  regretted  that  any  member  o' **»*^'^°"^g 
should  agree  to  such  notions;  to  him  they  appeared  to  d 
the  verj'  essence  of  consolidation.  They  had  been  »« 
considered,  and  so  represented  by  sU  the  republicaw 
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who  figured  on  the  theatre  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  adopted.  Mr.  D.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a  tesolution 
that  would  bring  these  Questions  up;  that  if  these  were 
doubtful  powers,  they  might  be  stated;  especially  (if  the 
Chair  pleased)  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement. 

He  said  he  had  been  argtiine  in  favor  of  the  reference 
he  had  moved.  Tlie  message  laid  down  the  general  po- 
sition that  no  power  should  be  exercised  by  Congress 
whenever  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Union  were 
opposed  it.  He  was  desirous  of  having  a  report  on  this 
doctrine,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  war  and  disunion.  He 
hoped  Congress  would  take  up  the  subject,  and  settle  it. 
He  had  seen  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  he  approved. 
He  supposed  the  gentleman  approved,  too,  that  a  single 
indiviaual  should  be  singled  out  for  martynlom;  and  that 
an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  excite  one  part  of  the 
Union  against  another  part  of  it:  It  was  high  time,  in- 
deed, that  Congress  should  act. 

So  far  as  tlie  President  recommended  peace  and  har- 
mony, Mr.  D.  went  with  him.  But  if  any  one  of  the 
States  chose  to  go  off  from  the  confederacy,  in  God's 
name  let-it  go  in  peace.  He  would  not  be  for  whipping 
it  in.  Let  them  paK  in  harmony,  and  with  good  feeling. 
These  were  his  opinions. 

The  CHAIR  said  he  could  not  permit  such  a  discussion 
to  proceed;  it  was  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  DANIEL  said  he  was  discussing  the  subject  of 
Internal  improvement,  and  discussing  it  as  calmly  as  he 
could. 

The  CHAIR  pronounced  Mr.  D.  to  be  out  of  order. 
He  was  discussing  subjects  not  before  the  House. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  had  no  disposition  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  order;  and  as  he  was  contradicted^by  the  Chair, 
he  supposed  he  must  submit.  He  would,  however,  say 
to  the  honorable  Speaker,  that  he  understood  what  was 
the  question  before  the  House;  he  stood  in  need  of  no  in- 
formation on  that  subject.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  refe- 
rence of  this  part  of  the  message  to  a  select  committee, 
because  he  thought  it  would  bring  up  the  whole  subject 
of  doubtful  powers  generally.  To  get  at  that  subject, 
he  had  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  gfentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Spbioht,]  to  offer  ois  resolution  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment.  He  was  now  told  he  could 
not  go  on  to  discuss  the  subject  of  doubtful  powers, 
'  though  the  gentleman  front  Georgia  [Mr.  Fostkr]  had 
done  the  same,  and  was  not  called  to  order  for  it.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  opinions  of  distinguished  individuals,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  his  opinions.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia had  said  that  discontent  and  disunion  followed  the  ex- 
ercise of  doubtful  powers.  He  had  followed  in  the  gen- 
tleman's wake,  and  believed  as  that  gentleman  did,  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  lead  to  bad  conse- 
quences. In  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  he  had  refer- 
red to  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  had  been 
about  to  discuss  that  document  with  this  view. 

The  CHAIR  said  it  was  not  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  D.  then  observed  that,  if  he  was  declared  out  of 
order  by  the  Chair^  he  would  take  his  seat.  And  he  sat 
down. 

Mr.  STEWART  observed,  he  had  not  said  that  he  ap- 
proved of  every  thing  that  was  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion; he  had  only  said  that  he  approved  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional doctrines  there  set  forth— he  approved  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  proclamation  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  CHAR  said  it  was  not  in  order  now  to  discuss 
that  document 

Mr.  STEWART  said  he  was  only  explaining  to  the 
House  and  to  the  nation  what  be  had  declared,  what  he 
meant  to  declare,  and  what  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  and 
defend  here  and  elsewhere. 


Mr.  VINTON  called  Mr.  Stkwakt  to  order. 

After  some  explanations  between  those  gentlemen  and 
the  Chair,  Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  that  there  was,  no  doubt, 
some  misapprehension  of  the  question  of  order.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  gentleman  fr6m  Pennsylvania  had  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  eulogium 
on  a  document  which,  in  Mr.  McD's  opinion,  laid  low  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIR  said  the  subject  of  the  proclamation  could 
not  now  be  discussed,  save  by  special  leave  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  he  was  not  going  into  the  discus- 
sion, but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  nng^e  word.  He 
rejoiced  tiiat  the  doctrines  of  that  inatrament  bad  not  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  that  House;  if  they  had*  he 
should  regard  the  liberties  of  the  country  as  at  an  end. 

Mr.  ARCHER  said  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
would  have,  before  long,  an  opportunity  of  discntring 
the  subject. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  replied,  that  he  had  not  sought  the 
occasion  of  doing  so.  » 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee ordered  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

The  House  then  adjmuned. 

Satubdat,  DscsxBxm  15. 

This  day  was  spent  in  disposing  of  resolutions  and  act- 
ing on  private  bills. 

MOITDAT,  DSCXVBXK  17. 

FEDERAL  COURTS. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besohedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
structed  to  inquire  and  report  what  Jaw  or  other  regula- 
tion may  be  necessary  for  diminishing  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  holding  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  &c.  including  the  contingent 
charges  of  the  Judiciary  establishment,  and  the  expenses 
of  suits  and  prosecutions  chargeable  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  y.  said  that  this  resolution  was  offered  in  conse- 
quence of  an  item  in  the  bill  just  reported  by  himself. 
That  bill  contained  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
various  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
suits  and  prosecutions  chargeable  to  Government  during 
the  present  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation 
made  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session.  As  that  ap- 
propriation was  now  exhausted,  and  as  a  further  grant 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  courts,  the  committee  had  no  hesitation  m  now  re- 
commending the  allowance  uf  the  sum  requested  by  the 
department.  But  in  examining  the  causes  of  the  defi- 
ciency, and  comparing  the  expenses  of  several  years  last 
past,  they  had  perceived  that  for  several  years  there  has 
been  a  large  and  continual  increase  of  these  expenses; 
and  this,  so  far  as  they  could  ascertain  from  circumstances, 
on  which  the  Treasury  Department  could  have  little  or 
no  control.  One  large  item  of  this  increase  was  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  special  committee  who  had 
prepared,  and  were  about  to  report  a  code  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  district,  (as  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  were  informed,}  were  about  to  propose  a  remedy 
for  this  evil.  The  committee,  in  the  hope  that  a  similar 
remedy  might  be  extended  to  the  general  judicial  system, 
had  determined  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  the  subject  in  a  special  manner. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

LIEN  LAWS. 

The  lien  bill,  (giving  to  workmen  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  engaged  in  building  a  house,  and  those  who 
furnished  the  materials,  a  lien  upon  the  house  when  built,) 
having  been  read  a  second  time— 
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Mr.  WASHINGTON  said  that  the  bill  had  been 
brought  forward  last  session.  The  measure  which  it  ad- 
vocated was  one  which  had  met  with  the  universal  appro- 
bation of  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  the  city  of 
Washington .  It  was  a  bill  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  those  persons  and  others  of  the  city  from  a 
species  of  fraud  which  had  been  frequently  practised 
upon  them  by  persons,  whose  affairs  were  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  purchasing  land  on  mortgage,  building  upon 
it,  and  then  selling  the  property,  leaving  the  workmen 
and  those  who  suppfied  the  building  materials  unpaid. 
The  bill  had  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton city;  and,  in  the  franking  of  it,  it  was  endeavored  so 
to  do  it  that  every  class  might  be  provided  for;  and  it 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  men  of  respectability.  The 
city  had  been  liable  to  pjeat  impositions.  Owing  to  the 
circamstances  of  its  bemg  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
other  causes,  persons  had  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  adventurers  had  undertaken  contracts  which  they 
were  unable  to  fulfil,  and  thus  brought  ruin  upon  them- 
selves and  others.  For  the  injury  done  the  adventurers 
cared  but  little;  many  of  them  had  no  characters  to  lose; 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  try  their  fortunes  elsewhere; 
but,  whilst  speculators  might  come  to  the  city,  and  un- 
dertake work,  frequently  i3>sconding  and  leaving  the  de- 
mands of  both  the  tradesman  and  the  mechanic  unsatis- 
fied, it  seemed  to  him  to  be  requisite  that  the  mechanic 
and  tradesman  should  have  security  against  this  species 
of  fraud. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  said  the  object  of  the  bill  met  his  con- 
currence.  It  had  been  well  known  that  persons  in  this 
city,  who  were  bankrupts,  had  employed  honest,  hard- 
working mechanics  upon  building^,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, had  been  disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  deprived 
those  who  had  done  the  labor  and  furnished  the  materials 
of  all  means  of  obtaining  compensation. 

Mr.  SEMMES^iaid  the  bill  bad  been  drawn  by  the 
late  Mr.  Doddridge,  with  great  care  and  pains,  af\er  ex- 
amining similar  provisions  made  by  the  laws  of  several 
of  the  States.  Among  the  honest  citizens  of  this  city 
there  probably  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  law.  This  city  had  attracted  adventur- 
ers firom  every  quarter,  who  had  neither  character  nor 
property  at  stake:  after  building  houses, they  had  disposed 
of  them,  and  left  the  mechanics  and  those  who  furnished 
the  materials  to  suffer.  Mr.  S.  thought  if  gentlemen 
would  examine  the  bill  as  amended,  no  dissenting  voice 
would  be  heard  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  becomings  law. 
Mr.  ROOT  said  he  believed  the  gentleman  was  mis- 
taken as  to  one  fact  in  what  he  had  said  relative  to  the 
operation  and  extent  of  the  lien  laws.  I'he  gentleman 
had  said  that  the  law  proposed  in  the  bill,  then  offered  to 
the  House,  was  tbe^  same  as  those  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. Of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  in  Philadelphia, 
he  (Mr.  R.)  had  heard;  he  did  not  know  if  it  was  so;  but 
as  to  the  State  of  New  York,  he  did  know  that,  appli- 
cation had  been  made  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  cities  and  villages,  as  well  as  to  the  city 
of  New  York;  but  the  applicants  failed  of  success.  With 
the  details  of  the  present  bill  he  was  unacquainted;  nor 
had  he  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely  what  they  were, 
although  the  bill  had  been  read  by  the  clerk.  As  far  as 
he  understood,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the 
laborers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  furnished  the  materials, 
a  lien  on  the  houses  which  they  built;  which  mortgage 
was  to  remain  for  a  definite  time — for  two  or  three  years; 
and  whosoever  purchased  the  house  was  bound  to  pay 
up  all  this  variety  of  mortgages,  from  the  pane  of  glass 
in  the  windows  to  the  hob-nail  driven  into  the  wall.  Such 
a  law  would  not  be  for  the  interest  either  of  the  media- 
nic  or  the  proprietor,  whilst  it  would  injure  the  purchaser, 
and  stop  the  growth  of  the  city,  if  property  should  be 


thus  encumbered.  Other  laborers  had  no  such  secontr. 
He  believed  the  lots  of  the  city  were  sufficiently  mort- 
gaged already  to  admonish  purchasers,  without  superadd- 
ing mortgages  on  the  nails,  glass,  and  hinges,  as  well  as 
the  shingles  and  timber,  with  which  the  houses  were 
erected.  And  how  were  the  purchasers  to  knowbov 
many  mortgages  a  house  was  encumbered  with^  He  did 
not  know  tiiat  any  provision  was  made  in  the  bill  for  re- 
gistering these  mortgages.  If  there  was  not,  how  wen 
purchasers  to  be  advised  as  to  the  responsibilities  they 
had  to  assumed  The  mortgages  on  the  lots  might  be  as- 
certained from  the  city  registry,  or  the  records  of  the 
courts.  He  did  not  know  what  provision,  or  if  any,  vas 
made  in  the  present  bill,  on  this  subject.  He  was  sure 
that  the  bill  was  unnecessary.  Public  expediency  did  not 
require  it.  He  knew  it  was  said  that  the  people  of  the 
District,  at  least  of  one  part,  had  made  application  for  the 
bill  to  pass.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that,  in  other 
parts  of  the  District,  the  people  had  voted  tbst  they 
would  have  no  self-government;  no  voice  in  the  miMge- 
ment  of  their  own  afifairs;  that  they  would  not  bare  a 
Representative  on  that  floor;  neither  would  they  go  back 
again  to  the  States;  but  would  keep  in  a  state  of  incapa- 
city to  manage  their  own  affairs^  and  let  Congress  hare 
the  entire  management.  He  should  suppose,  therefore, 
after  such  a  vote,  that  the  suggestion  .concerning  the  wili 
of  the  people  of  this  District  themselves  ought  not  to  be 
regarded,  but  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  oa 
the  general  view,  whether  or  not  the  measure  could  be 
beneficial  to  the  District.  He  (Mr.  R.)  thjxight  it  would 
be  an  incumbrance  to  builders,  and  an  objection  to  pur- 
chasing any  house  until  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  when  the 
purchaser  might  come  in,  secure  from  a  mortgage  on  his 
purchase,  for  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  hundred  four-penny  naiis. 
Mr.  SUTHERLAND  said  that,  so  far  as  bis  constitu- 
ents were  concerned,  the  bill  before  the  House,  creating 
a  lien  in  the  District  of  Colurrbia  in  favor  of  mechanics 
and  persons  furnishing  building  materials,  was  of  \m 
importance:  it  went,  however>to  establish  the  P^^'J'P'* 
that  he  most  cordially  approved  j  and  in  support  of  iw 
bill  gave  the  following,  among  other  reasons  vhy  it 
ought  to  be  passed :  "^ 

1.  It  was  a  scriptural  precept  that  the  laborer  v» 
worthy  of  his  hire;  and,  by  giving  him  the  benefit  of  a 
lien  law,  we  furnish  him  with  the  most  certain  means  oi 
obtaining  a  sure  return  for  his  industry. 

2.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  bill  because  ithad  beea 
tried,  and  found  so  beneficial  to  the  working  class  m  tlj 
city  of  Philadelphia,  that  its  provisions  had  been  extend- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  interior 
cities  and  most  of- the  boroughs  of  that  cotomonwealtb- 

3.  He  contended,  also,  that  the  passsge  of  such  si** 
did  not  sanction  a  novel  project,  but  went  to  sustain  o'le 
that  had  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  States,  and  jW, 
therefore,  an  enlightened  experience  to  rest  its  w«» 
tested  claims jon.  .     r 

4.  He  said  the  bill,  if  it  should  receive  the  sanction  oi 
Congress,  would  add  greatly  to  the  growth  and  P'o^P_ 
ty  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  it  would  encourag 
lumber  merchants  and  other  individuals  having  the  ma 
rials  on  hand,  and  mechanics  who  wished  to  b«  ^""P  A 
edin  a  safe  business,  to  make  contracts  forimpi^^* 
the  city,  by  building  without  delav.  r  .t.^ 

5.  This  bill,  he  contended,  would  put  it  o";JjJ,^. 
power  of  the  speculator  to  take  advantage  of  tnc 
chanics-,  and  instead  of  reposing,  as  they  have  *»  J|°"   ' 
upon  the  faith  of  the  contractors,  they  will  have  tiic  p 
tection  of  the  lien  law  for  their  safety.  .     ^:^^\ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ror  »ts 
>eading. 

FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  LAND  CLAIMS.    ^^ 
A  bill  reported  lasl  session  from  the  Comroittfc 
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the  Public  Lands,  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  fraudu-| 
lent  French  and  Spanish  land  claims,  coming  up  in  course, 
Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  opposed  the  motion,  and  was  desi- 
rous that  it  might  be  at  once  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  Qf  such  a  bill  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  domain,  and  the  propriety  of  its  being 
passed  as  early  as  practicable,  as  the  grants  to  which  it 
related  were  now  in  a  course  of  adjudication.  He  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  that  the  written  grant  for  land  by  a 
Spanish  sub-delegate  or  Governor  wasjoer  se,  and  on  its 
f&ct,  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  right  of  such  Governor 
to  make  the  grant.    This  must  be  shown  by  the  claimant. 

Mr.  WHITE  insisted  on  his  motion  to  commit  the  bill, 
which  he  considered  as  involving  the  validity  of  treaties, 
and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  as  the  bill 
concerned  the  rights  of  American  citizens  claiming  under 
treaties  with  foreign  Governments,  the  question  involved 
pertained  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  not  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  The  bill  was  mis- 
named :  it  was  not  to  prevent  fraudulent  grants,  but  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  good  and  bona  Jide  claims. 
The  principle  objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky had  been  solemnly  decided  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  bill  went  in  fiict  to  nullify  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  insisted  that  the  bill  was  a  bill  to 
nullify  private  speculation.  It  could  not  overturn  grants 
already  confirmed,  but  prevent  the  confirmation  of  un- 
founded claims  in  future.  He  further  insisted  on  the 
principles,  he  had  before  advanced,  and  stated  tiie  danger 
of  admitting  grants  for  millions  of  acres  as  valid,  when 
there  was  no  law  of  Spain  giving  the  Governors  power 
to  make  such  grants. 

Mr.  PLUMMER  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  bill, 
though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  until  it  had  been  reported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  He  expressed  his  views  as  coinciding  with 
those  slated  by  Mr.  White,  and  agreed  with  him  that  the 
bill  ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Louisiana,  took  a  similar  view  of  the 
subject,  and  dwelt  on  the  hardship  of  requiring  a  claim- 
ant to  prove  what  no  claimant  ever  could  prove,  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  his  land. 

Mr.  IRVIN  replied  to  Mr.  Plukmbr's  remarks  as  to 
the  biirs  being  new  to  him.  The  subject  of  this  bill  had 
often  been  a  matter  of  discussion  before  the  committee, 
though  the  gentleman  might  not  have  been  present. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  repelled  what  he  considered  as  an 
insinuation  that  he  had  brought  the  bill  surreptitiously 
into  the  House,  and  still  fartlier  insisted  on  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  requiring  claimants  to  show  the  power 
of  the  Governor  from  the  laws  of  Spain,  called  **the 
Laws  of  the  Indies." 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  WHITE 
and  PLUMMER,  the  Chair  several  times  interposing  to 

Erevent  its  being  turned  aside  upon  the  merits  of  the 
ill{  when,  the  question  being  taken,  Mr.  White's  motion 
prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

TUISDA^,  DxcxMBEn  18. 
CESSION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  fallowing  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Boov,  of  In- 
diana, having  been  read — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  be 
i  nstructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
and  graduating  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  as  shall  or  may  have  been  five  years 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry;  and  also  to  inquire  into 


the  expediency  of  surrendering  the  refuse  public  lands, 
aAer  a  given  period,  to  the  States  respectively  in  which 
they  are  situated.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  viz:  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"  BeMhed,"  and  insert— 

"That  it  Is  not  expedient  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  surrender  the  right  which  all  the  States 
have  to  an  equal  share  of  the  public  lands;  and  that  until 
some  equal  mode  of  distribution  shall  have  been  adopted, 
it  is  not  expedient  to  modify  or  change  the  present  sys- 
tem for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  any  manner  so 
as  to  deprive  all  the  States  of  their  just  proportion  of 
the  same." 

Mr.  BOON  observed  that,  as  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  in  offering  the  resolution,  had  been  substantially  ac- 
complished by  the  reference  of  the  subject  generally  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  he  would  withdraw 
the  resolution.     Of  course,  the  amendment  fell  with  it. 

The  following  resolutions,  oflered  by  Mr.  Cx.at,  of 
Alabama,  were  then  read: 

Resohtedf  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
price  of  such  portion  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been 
offered  at  public  sale,  and  have  remained  unsold  for  the 
period  of  nve  years  and  upwards. 

Besohedt  further^  That  said  committee  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  relinquishing  to  the  respective  States,  in 
which  they  are  situated,  such  portions  of  the  public  lands 
as  may  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and,  being  sub- 
ject to  private  entry,  have  remained  unsold  for  the  period 
of  ten  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  thereupon  offered  the  same  amend- 
ment he  had  before  proposed  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Booir. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  that  as  the  gentleman  who  had  offered 
the  amendment  evinced  no  disposition  to  sustain  it  by  ar- 
gument, he  felt  himself  called  on,  instead  of  following  the 
example  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Booh]  by 
withdrawing  his  resolution,  to  offer  a  few  words  in  its  ex- 
planation and  support.  He  was  aware  that  the  general 
subject  to  which  tlie  resolution  referred  had  been,  by  the 
House,  committed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
But,  the  message  of  the  President,  as  he  understood 
that  document,  went  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the 
price  at  which  the  public  domain  was  now  held,  and  the 
ultimate  surrender  of  the  same  to  the  States  in  which  it 
was  situated;  in  addition  to  which  he  had  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  the  House  a  memorial  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alabama,  asserting  the  propriety  of 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  Executive;  ana  he  had 
thought  it  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the  object  of  both 
these  recommendations,  to  draw  up  the  resolution  he  had 
offered,  and  which  differed  from  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Book,]  chiefly,  in  that  it  was  more 
specific.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Williams,]  had  asked,  when  this  resolution  had  first 
been  offered,  why  this  unceasing  demand  was  heard  that 
the  United  States  should  suri-ender  the  public  lands  to  the 
new  States?  Mr.  C.  was  not  aware  that  any  unceasing 
demand  had  been  made  on  the  subject.  It  was  true  that 
the  people  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  new  States  had 
again  and  again  called  upon  the  Government  to  mitigate 
the  existing  system  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 
But  this  was  the  first  time,  within  the  hist  three  years, 
that  a  proposition  had  been  brought  forward  for  a  relin- 
quishment of  that  domain  to  the  States  in  which  it  lay. 
When  Mr.  C.  had  presented  the  resolution,  he  had  ob- 
served that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  reasons  why 
the  policy  proposed  as  the  object  of  inquiry  should  not 
only  be  inquired  into,  but  adopted .  He  had  then  alluded 
to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  new  States  labored, 
from  having  so  large  a  portion  of  their  soil  held  without  the 
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reach  of  their  power  of  taxation.  He  would  now  add,  that 
the  policy  recommended  bv  the  Executive,  and  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Alabama,  would  not  only  be  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  new  States,  but  of  equal  benefit  to  the  General 
Government.  The  land  held  up  by  the  present  system 
was  land  which  not  only  would  not  command  the  mini- 
mum price  demanded  by  the  Government,  but  which  re- 
mained unsold,  although  it  had  been  for  ten  years  offered 
to  settlers  at  private  sale.  Would  the  United  States  per- 
severe ad  infinitum  in  keeping  up  such  a  sytftem^  Mr. 
C.  insisted  that  it  would  be  better  to- sell  the  linds  for 
what  they  were  worth.  He  would  now  show,  from  do- 
cuments which,  he  believed,  few  members  of  the  House 
had  examined,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  land 
was  not  only  not  worth  the  minimum  asked  for  it  by  the 
Government,  but  was  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation.  ^  When 
thb  was  shown,  could  gentlemen  be  in  favor  of  still  hold- 
ing up  this  land,  at  the  very  heavy  cost  annually  incurred 
by  the  keeping  up  of  the  public  land  offices,  none  of 
which  cost  the  Government  less  than  1,000  dollars  a  year, 
and  many  of  which  did  not  sell  land  to  the  amount  of  100 
dollars  a  year?  He  trusted  not.  He  insisted  it  would  be 
better  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  land  according  to  the 
time  it  had  remained  in  market  unsold,  to  the  end  that  it 
might  be  purchased  by  individual  settlers. 

The  same  gentleman  who  now  so  strenuously  rensted 
the  present  inquiry,  had,  with  equal  zeal,  opposed  various 
laws  brought  forward  at  a  former  session  for  the  benefit 
of  settlers;  particularly  the  law  extending  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  and  the  law  allowing  settlers  who  had  for- 
feited their  lands  to  purchase  the  same  at  a  graduated 
value;  both  which  laws  bad  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences,  insomuch  that,  although  previ- 
ously to  the  passage  of  those  laws  the  annual  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  had 
rarely  exceeded  one  million  of  dollars,  it  had  during  the 
first  year  since  increased  to  two  millions,  and  during  the 
last  year  had  risen  to  upwards  of  three  millions.  The 
gentleman  would  probably  say,  that  the  effect  of  those 
bills  had  been,  that  the  land  had  sold  at  a  less  price  than 
it  otherwise  would,  and  that  the  Government  had  receivw 
ed  less  money  in  proportion  to  the  land  sold.  But  such 
had  not  been  the  fact.  There  were  documents  on  file 
which  would  disprove  the  assertion.  The  land  sold  with- 
in the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  during 
the  three  years  previous  to  the  session  of  1829-30,  had 
not  averaged  half  a  mill  over  the  minimum  price  esta- 
blished by  law.  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  State,  and  in  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of 
the  country,  the  average  price  had  been  $1  39  3-lOths; 


and  during  the  year  commencing  the  39th  of  October, 
the  average  price  in  Ohioliad  been  $i  :26;  in  Indiana,  the 
tame;  and  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
it  had  been  just  $1  25.  Not  one  average  had  gone  higiier 
than  $1  26  24-100.  In  Florida,  where  only  50,000 
acred  had  been  sold,  the  average  had  risen  to  f  I  34 
35-100.  The  price,  since  the  passage  of  the  bills  he  had 
referred  to,  had  remained  as  before,  but  more  money 
had  been  received  into  the  treasury.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  had  then  told  the  House,  that  if 
those  bills  should  pass,  the  whole  landed  system  of  the 
country  would  be  broken  up.  The  gentleman  was  as 
far  wrong  now,  as  he  had  been  then.  Could  it  be  the 
true  policy  of  this  Government  to  keep  up  the  lands  from 
the  hands  of  purchasers  at  the  present  high  minimuras, 
and  with  all  the  expenses  of  the  existing  system?  Would 
the  trifling  excess  of  six  mills  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  whole  expense  of  employing  registers,  receivers, 
and  auctioneers?  It  would  not.  Therefore,  the  present 
land  system  was  attended  with  a  positive  loss  to  the 
Union. 


deemed  it  necessary  to  address  the  House  at  '^'JJjf '  Jjo 
he  trusted  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  troubling 
In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  new  States  to  the  lands  ( with  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  u  #  .  rrtJt 

within  their  chartered  limits,  Mr.  C.  thought  they  had  I     The  gentleman  bad  labored  hard  to  prove  tnai  »  6 


some  claim,  not  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  Isnda,  but  to 
such  of  them  as  had  been  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  md 
afterwards  exposed  at  private  sale,  but  still  nwmi 
witliout  a  purchaser.  The  terms  on  which  new  Su^a 
were  received  intp  the  Union  were  declared  to  be,  tk 
they  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orf  • 
nal  States,  in  all  respects  whatever.  It  had  been  added, 
by  way  of  condition,  that  they  should  not  interfere  rh 
the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil,  nor  tax  it  until  bi 
years  after  the  time  of  sale.  It  had  been  maintained  bj 
more  than  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  thatti^i 
new  States  had  a  right  to  these  lands— to  the  wbde  of 
them. 

But  without  insisting  on  the  whole  length  of  tiiat  k- 
trine,  Mr.  C.  would  only  ask,  whether  the  new  Stale! 
could  be  said  to  be  placed  on  *'  an  equal  footing  in  lii 
respects"  with  the  old,  while  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
same  source  of  revenue  which  the  others  enjoyed^  Be 
would  not  insist  that  the  new  States  could  ckim  a  r^' 
to  the  soil;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  the  true  policy  'x 
enable  them  to  sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers.  Tbeyi^d 
not  aak  the  Government  to  give  them  these  lands  f itboot 
receiving  any  money  for  them;  but  only  that  when  all ^e 
fertile  land  had  been  exhausted  by  sales  on  Go?erDsen: 
account,  the  residue  might  be  ceded  to  the  States  wiili- 
in  which  it  lay;  or,  at  least,  that  a  graduated  ralue  shoatd 
be  placed  upon  the  whole.  Mr.  C.  then  referred  lo  i 
report  made  four  years  ago,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  tbt 
Senate,  containing  a  tabular  view  of  the  quanti^  u-. 
quality  of  the  public  lands,  and  stating  bow  lonp  it  ^ 
been  \n  the  market.  From  this  he  quoted  tlie  toul  quan- 
tity in  various  States,  and  the  small  coinparati?e  amou'^ 
of  land  of  the  first  quality.  Very  much  of  it  was  so  b»c 
aa  to  be  returned  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  cxaminatKB 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  this  report  bad  ber' 
made  went  to  show  a  still  larger  proportion  of  bad  m^ 
There  was  much  mountain,  much  pme  barren.  Oug^ 
this  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  price  of  a  dolUr  and  a  qu^- 
ter?  The  lands  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Uu» 
ana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  had  been  oBert^ 
by  foreign  Governments  aa  a  free  gift  to  any  one  "* 
would  settle  on  and  improve  them.  ,  This  offer  hadbe^ 
open  to  every  body  for  fifty  years;  since  which  they  M»i 
been  exposed  to  private  sale  for  twenty  or  thirty  yf^JJ 
longer,  and  still  they  lay  uncultivated.  Could  it  be  soiiiw 
policy  to  hold  this  land  at  the  existing  price.'  To  m 
the  reverse  was  evident.  He  had  invited  the  »\*^  " 
of  the  House  to  these  questions,  that  a  report  roipt< 
submitted  as  to  the  policy  of  abandoning  a  system  so  n^ 
jurious  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  Union,  and  as  tottf 
propriety  of  ceding  to  the  new  States  such  land  ij 
could  not  be  sold  afler  being  in  market  for  so  m 
course  of  years.  He  could  not  see  the  utility  otoy 
posing  such  an  inquiry,  even  in  its  incipient  *  S^ 
The  subject  had  already  been  referred  in  general  terms 
to  the  Land  Committee.  All  Mr.  C.  wished  waj  to  p^' 
sent  the  inquiry  in  a  somewhat  more  definite  and  «p<  ' 
shape.  When  the  House  remembered  that  «hc  cxpe'^ 
of  selling  926,000  acres  had  amounted  to  121.000doii«^ 
and  in  another  year  the  cost  of  disposing  of  341,0w» 
had  been  47,750  dollars,  he  trusted  that  they  vouia^^ 
least  agree  to  the  expediency  of  an  inquiry  «po» 
subject.  .  .  jf5 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  rose  in  reply.     He  said  it  nau  v 
far  from  his  intention  to  go,  at  this  time,  into  ^\*?^^ 
pf  the  amendment  or  the  resolution.     His  object  nao 
not  to  pravoke,  but  to  prevent,  debate.    But,  as  tn  5^^ 
tleman  from  Alabama  had  not  followed  the  exaniP^  j^ 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  ^^''^^I,  upjih. 
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proportion  of  the  lands  which  he  was  desirous  of  having 
ceded  to  the  new  States  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. NoWy  Mr.  VT.  could  scarcely  express  his  sur- 
prise that,  if  these  lands  were  so  bad  as  to  be  absolutely 
unfit  for  use,  those  States  should  exhibit  so  eager  an  anx- 
iety to  get  hold  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  could  not  possibly  be 
more  surprised  at  his  course  than  he  was  at  the  course  pur- 
sued by  that  gentleman.  The  gentleman  oflTered  a  reso- 
lution modestly  asking  the  Union  to  cede  to  the  new  States 
all  their  public  lands,  and  then  was  greatly  surprised  tliat 
Mr.  W.  should  oppose  the  proposiu.  He  had  told  the 
House  that  Mr.  W.  had  opposed  certain  bills  which  the 
gentleman  represented  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  settlers 
of  our  new  lands.  Mr.  W.  had  at  all  times,  so  far  as  he 
bad  participated  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  been  op- 
posed to  the  profuse  waste  of  the  public  property  of  the 
States.  He  bad  resisted  all  laws  that  tended  to  such  a  re- 
sult; and  so  long  as  he  held  a  seat  on  that  floor,  should 
continue  to  oppose  them.  Tlfe  gentleman  would 'have 
hereafter  as  much  cause  of  surprise  as  he  had  at  present. 
He  could  not  consent  to  sit  quietly  by,  and  see  the  do- 
msun  in  which  his  constituents  had  an  equal  right  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Uniop,  taken  from  them  to  be  given  to 
a  few  States  of  this  confederacy.  What  right  had  the  new 
States  to  demand  such  a  thing.^  Had  they  purchased  these 
lands?  He  believed  not.  They  might  have  aided  in  pre- 
sen'ing  or  even  in  conquering  this  domain {  but  that  g^ve 
them  no  right  to  that  which  was  the  common  property  of 
all  the  States^  He  never  would  consent  that  the  share  be- 
longing to  his  constituents  should  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent.  He  always  had  resisted,  and  al- 
ways would  resist,  such  a  measure  by  whomsoever  brought 
forward.  Nor  did  be  consider  this  as  furnishing  any 
ground  of  reproach  or  of  wonder.  But  the  gentleman 
professed  to  be  thus  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  purely  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  Union  from 
the  expenses  attending  the  sale  of  it{  and  he  thought  that 
the  Government  was  bound  to  accord  its  thanks  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  for  his  truly  benevolent  and  perfect- 
ly disinterested  feelings  and  purposes. 

But,  as  far  as  Mr.  W.  was  concerned,  he  preferred  to 
retain  the  management  of  this  property  in  the  Govern- 
ment's own  hands.     He  believed  that  the  proceeds  would 
more  than  compensate  for  any  expense  that  might  accom- 
pany it.     He  would  call  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
House  to  one  fitct:  it  was  that  the  (now)  old  State  of  Ohio, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  States  of  the  West, 
bad  been  settled,  and  that  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
when  the  public  lands  were  held  at  two  dollars.    This  so- 
litary fact  was,  in  itself,  a  fuU  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  whole  argument.     That  argument  was, 
that  the  present  price  of  land  was  the  efficient  obstacle  in 
retarding  the  settlement  of  the  new  SUtes.     The  settle- 
ment of  Ohio,  at  a  higher  price,  was  an  unanswerable  re- 
futation of  that  argument.     He  insisted  that  the  price  of 
the  land  was  no  impediment  to  its  sale.     The  true  reason 
why  th^  lands  were  not  sold  was  precisely  this,  that  there 
was  more  in  market  than  there  was  a  demand  for.     It  was 
just  the  same  with  regard  to  land  as  it  was  with  all  other 
commodities  exposed  for  sale;  if  so  g^eata  quantity  were 
thrown  into  the  market  at  once  as  to  overwhelm  the  de- 
mand, that  comnnodity  would  find  a  slow  sale.    The  total 
amount  of  the  public  land  owned  by  the  United  States  was, 
if  he  correctly  remembered,  about  one  thousand  millions 
of  acres.     Of  this,  the  quantity  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale  was  about  two  hundred  millions;  and  the  total  quan- 
tity sold  within  the  forty-five  years  the  land  had  been  in 
market  was  twenty-five  millions.    Now,  was  it  surprising 
that  the  sale  of  land  was  slow^    And  did  any  one  seriously 
believe  that  reducing  the  price  would  advance  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  States,  when  Ohio  had  been  settled  with 
the  land  at  tW9  doUurs?  ^ 


Suppose  the  country  should  be  engaged  in  another 
war— it  was  not  impossible,  though  he  hoped  it  was  very  im- 
probable, and  that  the  country  would  enjoy  the  sunshine 
of  peace  for  many  years  to  come;  what  fund  would  the 
gentleman  provide  on  v^ich  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  borroV  the  money  it  would  need?  The  funds  for 
the  last  war  had  been  obtained  on  a  pledge  of  the  public 
domain;  and  with  the  proceeds  of  that  domain  the  public 
debt  had  been,  in  part,  extinguished.  What  substitute 
had  the  gentleman  in  readiness  when  his  favorite  scheme 
should  have  been  carried? 

[At  this  point,  Mr.  W.  was  reminded  that  the  hour  al- 
lotted to  resolutions  had  expired,  and  the  debate  was 
consequently  suspended  for  the  present.] 

CHICKASAW  TREATY. 


The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1832,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  **  lease  of  Indian  reservation  under  treaty  with 
the  Chickasaws." 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  he  understood  that  a  new  treaty 
had  been  concluded,  which  was  likely  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate;  by  which,  according  to  his  understanding,  the 
United  States  were  likely  to  be  deprived  of^ their  public  do- 
main. He  would,  therefore,  ofler  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Hesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  the  evidence 
taken,  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  whenever  be  shall  submit  to  that 
body  for  their  advice  and  ratification  any  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  in  which 
may  be  contained  any  stipulation  relating  to  the  said  re- 
servation of  four  miles  square. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  only  re- 
newing the  same  proposition  that  had  been  disposed  of  the 
other  day.  As  he  believed  the  time  of  the  House  could 
be  better  employed  than  ii\  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
he  would  move  to  lay  the  resolution,  with  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  table;  and  on  this  question  he  asked  the  ayes 
and  noes. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  if  it  was  not  his  intention  to  redeem  the 
pledge  he  had  given  the  other  day,  that  discussion  should 
take  place  on  the  subject,  when  the  report  of  the  last  ses- 
sion came  before  the  House? 

Mr.  CLAY  said  he  gave  no  such  pledge.  He  had  mere- 
ly said  it  would  be  time  enough  to  send  the  report  to  the 
Senate  when  that  body  should  ask  for  it. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  when  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Angel,  Archer, 
Barringer,  James  Bates,  Beardsley;  Bell,  Bergen,  Be- 
thune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin, 
J.  Brodhead,  J.  C.  Brodhead,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chand- 
ler, Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor, 
Coulter,  Craig,  Crawford,  Davenport,  Doubleday,  Dray- 
ton, Draper,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon, 
Harper,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hoffman,  Holland,  Horn, 
Howard,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Irvin,  Isacks,  Ja^vis,  Jewett, 
Richard  M.  Johnsqn,  Kavanagh,  A.  King,  J.  King,  H. 
King,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Lewis, 
Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis,  Mason,  W.  McCoy,  Mclntire,  McKav, 
Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Fatten,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk, 
Keed,  Rencher,  Roane,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Speight,  Stan- 
difer,  Stephens,  Francis  Thomas,  P.  Thomas,  J.  Thomson, 
Verplanck,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Campbell 
P.  White,  Worthington— 91. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allen,  Heman  Allen, 
Allison,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Barber,  Barbour, 
Barnwell,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Branch,  Brings, 
Bucher,  Burd,  Burges,  Gaboon,  Choate,  Collier>  Condict, 
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Condit,  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crmne,  Creighton, 
Daniel,  John  Davis,  Warren  K.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny, 
Devrart,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  Georg^e  Evans,  E.  Everett, 
«.  Everett,  Felder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Grennell,  Grif- 
fin, Heister,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ingersoll, 
Cave  Johnson,  Kendall,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  R.  McCoy, 
McDuffie,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Nelson,  New- 
nan,  Newton,  Pearcc,  Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Ran- 
dolph, John  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  Slade,  Smith, 
Southard,  Stanbery,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Taylor, 
W.  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wash- 
ington, Watroough,  E.  WhitUescy,  White,  Wickliffe,  Wil- 
liams, Young — 74. 

So  the  subject  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


WjBDXKSDATy    DkCKXBEH    19. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  Mr.  Clat,  of  Alabama,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  l^nds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  resumed  the  course  of  hisremarks,  (in 
reply  to  Mr.  Clat,  of  Alabama,)  which  had  been  suspend- 
ed yesterday  bv  the  expiration  of  the  hour  allotted  to  re- 
ports and  resolutions. 

He  said  that  when  he  had  suspended  his  remarks  yester- 
day, be  had  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  public 
lands  were  a  common  fund,  owned  alike  by  all  the  States, 
to  be  appropriated  only  to  common  purposes,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States  collectively.  Since  then,  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  various  cession  acts 
of  the  several  States  who  had  relinquished  their  unculti- 
vated lands  to  the  General  Government.  He  found  that 
New  York  had  ceded  in  1781,  Virginia  in  1784,  Massa- 
chusetts  in  1785,  Connecticut  in  1786,  South  Carolina  in 
1787,  North  Carolina  in  1790,  and  Georgia  in  1802.  In 
all  these  instniments  of  cession  he  found  one  uniform  pro- 
^    vision  to  this  effect  : 

«  That  the  lands  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  (the  ceding  State  includ- 
ed,) according  to  their  respective  and  usual  proportion  in 
the  general  charge  and  expenditure;  and  shall  be  faithful- 
^  ly  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatever." 

This  clause,  found  in  every  act  of  cession,  clearly  show- 
ed what  had  been  the  object  of  the  ceding  States  in  giving 
up  their  unsettled  lands.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  deed,, 
these  lands  were  to  constitute  a  common  fund,  faitlifully  to 
be  applied  to  the  general  benefit.  One  of  the  arguments 
he  had  been  urging  in  favor  of  retaining  the  public  do- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  General  Government  had 
been  drawn  from  the  possible  contingency  of  a  state  of 
war.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  country 
would  enjoy  a  state  of  uninterrupted  peace;  and  should 
war  arrive,  these  lands  would  constitute  a  good  and  valu- 
able pledge  on  which  to  borrow  the  money  which  might 
be  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Until  the  gentle- 
man and  those  who  acted  with  him  should  point  out  some 
other  fund  which  miglit  be  substituted  for  such  a  purpose, 
Mr.  W.  thought  it  manifestly  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold  on  upon  the  public  domain. 

Another  general  purpose  to  which  the  public  lands 
might  be  applied  was  found  in  the  payment  of  soldiers  en- 
listed by  the  United  States.  In  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  ^e  country,  being  deprived  of  its  oi*dinary  pecu- 
niary resources,  liad  been  obliged  to  resort  to  this  com- 
mon fund  to  sustain  itself  in  tlie  struggle,  and  the  soldiers 
enlisted  were  promised  a  bounty  in  land  as  well  as  in  mo- 
ney. Many  were  induced  to  enlist  by  an  offer  of  this  kind 
who  would  have  been  moved  by  no  other.  The  same 
thing  might  occur  again,  when  this  landed  fund  would  be 


found  very  convenient,  and  highly  important  to  the  pib- 
lie  defence.  Mr.  W.  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  ntMy  had 
been  tempted  to  enlist  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  i 
permanent  home  after  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  «v 
were  past.  Now,  unless  the  gentleman  was  able  to  poiL* 
out  some  other  means  of  paying  our  troops  In  luch  ii 
emergency,  Mr.  W.  was  in  favor  of  retaining  Uiis.  Uui 
this  domain  furnished  the  means  not  only  of  increasing  our 
army,  but  of  augmenting  our  naval  force:  it  would  enib* 
the  (sovernment  to  add  to  that  arm  of  its  strength  «hr. 
bore  the  national  flag  over  every  sea,  and  sent  it  to  lix 
very  ends  of  the  earth. 

Another  general  purpose,  common  to  all  the  Su*(<. 
which  would  be  met  by  this  common  fund,  was  the  stp- 
port  of  the  Government — the  payment  of  the  ciTiI  list. 

If  this  public  property  of  the  Union  should  be  surren 
dered,  then,  (admitting  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  smoupt 
to  thi*ee  millions  of  dollars,)  bis  own  State  of  North  Cin 
lina  would  have  to  pay  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  tiicj- 
sand  to  two  hundred  thousand  more  than  if  the  GorerD- 
ment  retuned  it,  in  the  shape  of  bounty  to  soldien,  tog- 
mentation  of  the  navy,  and  paying  the  current  cbufN  of 
the  Government. 

If  these  lands  should  not  be  equally  divided  among  tlie 
States,  then  North  Carc^ina  would  lose  that  amount  of  rt- 
venue  entirely;  but  if,  on  the  contran',  the  proceeds  wen 
to  be  eaually  divided,  she  would  gaSn  that  arooant  He 
asked,  therefore,  whether  it  was  reasonable  in  the  ne« 
SUtes  to  call  for  the  setting*  apart  of  the  whole  of  tb 
public  property  for  their  benefit  exclusively?  Werew 
the  old  States  asked  to  do  for  them  what  they  would  be 
far  from  doing  for  the  old  States?  Suppose  he  shouli 
put  m  a  similar  claim  in  behalf  of  the  old  States  of  lii-^ 
Union;  would  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  the  >e> 
tion  his  support?  The  gentleman,  he  perceived,  bhock 
his  head.  He  knew  it  must  be  so.  Then,  by  wliat  rule 
of  equity  could  the  gentleman  ask  him  to  do  vhat  tjt' 
gentleman  publicly,  in  his  place,  declared  himself  to  bt 
unwilling  to  do  for  him?  The  gentleman  wanted  Vf^ 
Carolina  to  give  up  all  the  share  she  owned  in  the  pubH 
domain;  xhile  he  frankly  admitted  that  Alabana  vowi 
do  no  such  thing.  Was  this  reciprocal  legislation'  He 
thought  not.  Until  the  gentleman  was  willing  hvostU^ 
do  for  others  what  be  very  modestly  asked  others  to  do 
for  him,  Mr.  W.  was  for  holding  on  upcm  the  public  pro- 
perty of  the  nation.  Now,  if  the  law  ef  retaliation  sho«B 
take  place,  where  would  the  gentleman  and  bis  friendsw 
found?  Congress  would  take  from  them  what  (bey  i^ 
sought  to  take  from  others,  and  the  new  States  woukJlcse 
all  share  in  the  public  domain.  And  would  not  Congrea 
be  justified  in  measuring  out  to  these  SUtes  vbst  ti^f 
had  prepared  for  the  other  States?  But  Mr.  W.  wa»»J 
from  proposing  any  measure  of  such  a  character.  1^'.*' 
the  States  continue  to  enjoy  an  equal  share  in  that  vtiic 
was  the  common  property  of  all.  ..,  ^ 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  new  States  did  iw 
ask  these  lands  for  notliing;  but  the  gentleman  bsj 
told  the  House  what  the  new  States  would  g»*e  for  tw- 
He  took  it  for  granted  they  would  not  give  oacdoU^^^^ 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  which  is  now  the  m'"'" 
price  established  by  law.     Would  they  give  "'V/! : 
per  acre?    If  they  did,  then  the  old  States  wouWJ^ 
seventy-five  cents  per  acre;  if  they  would  not  «pj'«    ' 
than  twenty-five  cents,  then  the  old  Sutcs  would  low  ^^ 


dollar  per  acre;  and  if  they  would  aot  give  more  thafi 

'         \  lose  one  dollar  »ndt' 

teen  cents  on  every  acre.     In  whatever  ratio 


cents,  then  the  old  States  would  lose  one  d°!''^'"  ,,* 
teen  cents  on  every  acre.     In  whatever  ratio  tn    -^ 
States  were  to  gain  by  the  bargain,  the  old  States  » 
lose.     Mr.  W.,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  neg^ 
until  he  had  fully  heard  the  terms  proposed.  .  j^, 

•  But,  admitting  that  Congress  roust  sell  the  puo"^^  ^. 
main  to  the  new  SUtes,  what  security  were  "^L^^to 
ccive  for  the  payment  of  the  money?    He  was* 
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trust  the  new  States  aa  far  as  he  would  trust  any  body;   have  been  occupied.    The  same  results  will  also  follow 


yet  he  rather  concluded  that  if  the  Government  once 
g^ave  up  the  land,  the  affair  would  end  in  riving^  up  the 
money  too.  He  thouf^ht  they  had  better  keep  posses- 
sion while  they  had  it.  There  was  something  permanent, 
something  real,  something  undestructible,  connected  with 
the  idea  of  land;  but  if  the  Government  should  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  its  claim  to  the  land,  it  was  much  more 
likely  to  abandon  its  claim  upon  money. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  people  of  the  new 
States  had  augmented  the  value  of  the  public  lands.  Mr. 
W.  did  not  know  how.  The  truth  was,  they  had  added 
nothing  to  their  value.  Had  they  cleared  these  lands? 
Had  they  erected  houses  upon  them,  or  barns?  Had  they 
planted  orchards?  He  believed  not  Had  they  commu- 
nicated one  additional  degree  to  the  fertility  of  their  soil? 
He  had  never  heard  so.  -The  gentleman  might  as  well 
tell  the  House  that  his  constituents  had  improved  the 
value  of  grain,  if  wheat  should  sell  next  year  at  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel.  The  same  universal  law  of  depreciation 
and  appreciation  applied  to  land  which  applied  to  wheat. 
Unless  the  gentleman  could  prove  his  doctrine  true  In  re- 
lation to  wheat,  Mr.  W.  could  not  believe  it  in  relation  to 
land.  It  was  true  the  people  of  the  new  States  had  inr- 
proyed  their  own  Unds;  but  thev  had  all  the  benefit 
arising  from  such  improvement  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  their  own  crops.  If  any  benefit  had  accrued,  it  had 
*  accrued  to  themselves.  The  Government  surely  was  not 
bound  to  pay  them  for  this  improvement  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

The  gentleman  had  said,  further,  that  the  lands  which 
he  wished  to  have  ceded  to  the  new  States  were  of  no 
value;  and,  inproof  of  the  position,  had  read  a  statement 
goin^  to  show  that  out  of  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Mississippi*  eight  millions  were  reported  as  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. Now  it  struck  Mr.  W.  with  gpreat  surprise,  that 
the  gentleman,  as  representing  the  new  States  in  this 
matter,  should  be  so  extraordinarily  solicitous  to  g^t  pos- 
session of  lands,  which,  according  to  his  owii  showmg, 
were  of  no  value!  The  very  fact  of  the  gentleman's  so- 
licitude  went  far  to  show  that  those  lands  were,  at  least 
by  the  people  of  the  new  States  themselves,  considered 
as  of  some  value.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  those  States  would  be  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  lands 
which  were  of  no  use  or  value.  And  it  was  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  he  was  equally  denrous  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  hold  on  upon  their  land.  He  knew  that  it 
was  of  value.  The  conduct  of  gentlemen  proved  that 
it  was,  and  that  they  knew  it.  If  the  land  was  of  no  va- 
lue to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  would  it  be 
appreciated  by  being  transferred  to  the  new  States? 

If  the  land  was  of  no  value  to  the  whole  Union,  would 
it  be  of  any  value  to  the  State  of  Alabama?  Would  the 
transfer  improve  its  fertility?  He  thought  not.  If  it  was 
of  no  value  to  the  Unite.d  States  as  an  aggregate,  it  could 
be  of  none  to  the  State  of  Alabama  separately.  Every 
body  knew  what  was  the  usual  proprtMs  of  setthng  vacant 
lands.  The  lands  of  the  best  quality  were  selected  first; 
and  when  these  were  all  taken  up,  then  that  of  inferior 
quality  was  brought  into  market;  and  it  often  happened 
that  this,  owing  to  the  advanced  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, sold  for  a  higher  price  than  far  better  land  had 
brought  at  first.  What  had  the  experience  of  all  the  old 
States  proved  on  this  subject?  In  Virginia,  for  example, 
the  good  soil  bad  been  first  taken  up;  but  when  this  had 
been  disforested,  the  adjcMning  land,  though  of  inferior 
quality,  commanded  a  better  price  than  the  good  land 
had  been  sold  for.  In  one  of  the  adjoining  counties  of 
that  State,  I  am  told,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  land  which,  in 
1790,  lold  for  one  dollar  an  acre,  had,  during  the  late 
war,  brought  sixty  dollars.  The  same  tiling  was  taking 
place  every  day  in  North  Carolina.  Inferior  lands  will  be 
brought  into  cultivation  as  soon  as  those  of  better  quality 
Vot.  IX.— 56 


in  the  progress  of  tlie  new  States.  How,  then,  could 
gentlemen  contend  that  the  land  of  less  than  the  first 
quality  was  of  no  value?  The  lands  which  were  now  too 
poor  to  command  immediate  settlement  would  here- 
after become  valuable  for  the  timber  they  contained.  This 
happened  in  Europe;  it  happened  all  the  world  over. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  land  was  refuse  and 
valueless.  Mr.  W.  was  unable  to  comprehend  this.  He 
did  not  believe  that  nature  had  ever  deagned  any  land  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  refiise,  and  of  no  use.  The 
hiehest  mountain  land  was  of  some  use;  it  was  not  wholly 
refuse,  if  it  would  grow  grass,  or  the  smallest  shrub. 
Possibly  the  summit  of  the  Andes  might  be  considered  as 
useless,  and,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  man,  as  re- 
fuse. But  there  was  very  little  land  of  which  this  could 
be  said  with  truth. 

Bu^  Mr.  W.  saidt  he  was  now  denrous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  fkci  which  was  of  importance 
in  this  argument  The  gentleman  Irom  Alabama  had 
produced  and  read  to  the  House,  with  great  emphasis,  a 
document  said  to  contain  a  report  from  the  Registers  and 
Receivers  of  all  the  Land  Omces,  from  which  he  stated 
the  large  proportion  of  the  unsettled  lands  which  were 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Now,  he  had  since  learned  that 
these  documents  were  not  worthy  of  being  received  by 
the  House  as  evidence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
officers  who  had  roade^this  report  had  not,  in  one  case 
out  of  a  hundred,  seen  an  acre  of  the  land  they  undertook 
to  describe;  and  how  could  they  testify  that  it  was  unfit 
for  cultivation? 

Mr.  CLAY  here  explained,  stating  that  their  reports 
had  been  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  plats  of  the  survey- 
ors, as  well  as  on  personal  observation.  He  had  not  said 
that  all  the  land  to  be  transferred  was  valueless,  but  that 
much  of  it  was  pine  barren. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  replied,  that  pine  barrens  were  often 
the  most  valuable  description  of  land;  not  on  account  of 
the  soil,  but  of  the  timber.-  Much  of  the  trade  of  both 
the  Carolinas  was  carried  on  in  this  sort  of  timber.  The 
lofty,  long-leafed  pine,  was  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
valuable  trees  of  the  forest.  The  time  was  approaching 
when  the  pine  forests  of  Alabama  would  be  among  the 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  State.  This  was  the  case 
in  North  Carolina;  and  he  had  been  told  by  intelligent 
gentlemen  fi>om  South  Carolina  that  the  same  thing  held 
good  in  that  State.  As  to  the  mountain  lands  in  Alaba- 
ma, if  they  would  grow  grass,  they  were  the  most  valua- 
lable  lands  they  had;  the  higher  the  ground  lay,  the  bet- 
ter for  crops  of  that  sort.  But  the  gentleman  had  laid 
great  stress  on  the  condition  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
receiving  the  new  States  into  the  Union,  that  they  should 
be  admitted  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States.  Now,  Mr.  W.  could  not  understand 
how  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  States  was  impaired  by 
the  fact  thaf  the  General  Government  held  lands  within 
their  chartered  limits.  The  right  of  property  was  one 
thing;  the  right  ef  jurisdiction  was  another.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  as  complete,  through- 
out her  limits  as  if  the  State  owned  all  the  soil.  The 
gentleman  was  too  good  a  lawyer  not  to  perceive,  and 
perfectly  to  understand,  this  distinction.  One  indepen- 
dent Government  might  hold  land  within  the  limits  of 
another.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  held  at 
this  very  time  a  house  and  lot  at  the  Hague;  and  If 
the  United  States  could  hold  bind  in  HolUind,  without 
disturbing  the  sovereignty  of  that  Government,  surely 
thev  might  hold  land  in  the  limits  of  Alabama  without  In- 
terfering with  her  sovereignty. 

Ag^n:  the  gentleman  could  not  deny  that  our  Govern- 
ment might  declare  war  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  safety  or  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war,  it  might  be  neces- 
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•Aiy  to  resort  to  direct  ttzation;  and  if  the  tax  should  not 
be  paid,  mi^t  not  the  United  States  purchase  the  land 
and  hold  it  till  the  tax  is  paid,  or  the  land  redeemed  in 
some  other  way?  Surely  this  course  would  be  perfectly 
constitutional  and  proper;  but,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man's doctrine,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
never  could  become  the  purchaser.  In  short,  the  argu- 
ment oh  which  he  laid  so  much  stress  would"  go  to  strip 
the  General  Government  of  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
it  possessed,  and  prostrate  the  whdle  of  its  powers.  There 
WM  another  view:  The  old  Statevhad  ceded  their  vacant 
te)rritory  to  the  General  Government,  and  provided  that 
these  Territories,  so  soon  as  their  population  would  war- 
rant it,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same 
footing  with  themselves;  «nd  they  had  also  provided  that 
the  land  thus  ceded  should  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  the  States.  How  were  these  two  pro- 
visions to  be  reconciled?  Both  must  be  complied  with. 
The  only  way  was  to  admit  the  new  States,  but  still  re- 
tain the  land  as  a  common  fund.  Tet  the  gentleman 
would  have  the  House  believe  that,  admitting  the  new 
States  did,  ipto  facto,  take  from  the  General  Government 
all  right  of  applying  the  public  lands  to  the  common  be- 
nefit of  the  Union;  and,  consequently,  the  United  States 
was  to  be  stripped  of  all  title  in  the  land,  and  it  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  new   States.     Such  was  the  conse- 

auence  of  the  gentleman's  doctrine.  The  gentleman 
look  his  head;  but  Mr.  W.  could  see  no  other.  The 
Smtleman  would  not  shake  his  head  at  the  proposition 
at  the  lands  were  to  be  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Union;  yet  he  maintained  that  it  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  new  States  as  soon  as  admitted,  because  they 
were  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  States. 

[Mr;  CLAY  explained.  He  had  stated  that  jt  had  been 
at  least  pijiusibly  maintained  that  the  new  States  were  not 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  ones,  so  long  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  disposition  of  the  soil  within  their 
limiU;  but  he  had  not  himself  taken  that  view  of  the 
subject.] 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation; he  was  ^lad  to  find  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
m  his  apprehension  of  the  gentleman's  opinion.  Mr.  W. 
knew  that  it  had  been  nzaintained  by  some  that  the  public 
lands  belonged  to  the  States  Where  they  lay;  but  he  de- 
nied that  it  had  been  ever  *'  plausibly"  mamtamed.  He 
denied  the  doctrine  in  Mo.  It  had  been  mamtamed 
sophistically,  illogically,  inconclusively.  The  arguinent 
never  had  any  influence  on  his  miijd.  The  whole  affair 
was  the  merest  sophistry  he  had  ever  seen  m  print.  The 
claim  seemed  to  be  now  renewedly  urg-ed  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Alabama,  in  utter  repugnance  with  the 
terms  voluntarily  accepted  by  his  State,  and  by  all  the 
other  new  States.  Various  propositions  had  been  ten- 
dered to  the  convention  of  the  Stotes.  Mr.  W.  had  them 
before  him;  but  there  was  no  need  of  reading  them  all. 
He  would,  however,  read  one  or  two  to  the  House. 
They  were  in  the  following  terms: 

•'  And  provided  ahuaya.  That  the  said  convention  shall 
provide  by  an  ordinance,  irrevocable,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  said 
Territorv  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclairft 
all  right  and  title  to  the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands 
lying  within  the  said  Territory;  and  tliat  the  same  shall 
be  and  remain  at  the  sole  and  entire  disposition  of  the 
United  States:  and,  moreover,  that  each  and  every  tract 
of  land  sold  by  the  United  States,  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen,  shall  be  and  remain  exempt  from  any  tax  laid 
by  the  order,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  whether 
for  State,  county,  township,  parish,  or  any  other  purpose 
whatever,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the 
respective  days  of  the  sale  thereof:  and  that  the  lands  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  without 


the  said  State,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  the  landi 
belonging  to  persons  residing  therein:  andtliatnotu 
shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  tnittd 
States,"  &c. — [Laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  toI.  ti.  p.  333  ] 

Here  the  States  expressly  covenanted  to  renoonce  iH 
claims  to  the  waste  an4  unoccupied  lands  belonging  to 
the  General  Government,  and  not  to  tax  them  during  i 
period  of  Bre  years  after  their  sale.  The  claim  novvt 
up  by  the  new  States  was  directlv  in  the  te?th  of  tb 
solemn  covenant*-a  compact  coeval  with  the  politid  a- 
istence  of  those  States. 

How  was  it  that,  after  those  States  had  enjoyed  ill  tbe 
benefit  of  the  compact,  on  their  side,  they  turned  iboii 
and  asked  of  the  General  Government  to  relinquish  ill 
the  benefits  on  its  side  of  the  bargain?  If  they  vithed 
the  Government  to  be  faithful  to  its  pledges,  let  them  be 
faithfiil  to  theirs.  Alabama  was  one  of  the  psrtiettothii 
contract;  and  Mr.  W.  contended  that  she  was  still  fullj 
hoiden  by  it;  and  so  were  all  the  other  new  States,  k- 
ceived  in  like  manner.  He  trusted  the  gentleman  voqU 
not  persist  in  seeking  to  engross  all  the  benefits  tohin* 
self,  and  leave  none  to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Hekoped 
the  gentleman  would  let  the  public  domain  remain  nits 
present  condition.  If  not,  in  what  condition  would  th« 
country  be  placed?  The  Government  had  received ffl« 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  from  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
these  very  lands. 

[Here  his  remarks  were  cut  short  by  the  expiration  n 
the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions.  On  the  next  day  beit- 
sumed  as  follows:] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  resumed  the  course  of  his  remirb, 
by  observing  that  he  had  not  sought  the  present  disns- 
sion;  it  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  gentleman  fi«a 
Alabama.  That  gentleman  had  chosen  to  discuss  hisrt» 
lution,  and  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  House  would  excuse  his 
for  proceeding  in  the  discussion  of  the  amendment  be  ba 
offered. 

When  the  debate  had  been  cut  off  by  the  expiraW" 
of  the  hour  yesterday,  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  sho* 
that  if  the  United  States  should  consent  to  relinqul^o 
the  new  States  the  public  domain,  they  would  bereq«ir«» 
by  every  consideration  of  equity  and  justice,  to  refow  j* 
the  State  of  Ohio  all  the  money  paid  for  public  lano 
within  the  limits  of  that  State.  If  the  public  lands  «Te 
to  be  relinquished  to  Alabama,  ^lissouri,  and  the  ot^ 
States,  where  the  land  lay,  it  must  be  on  the  priocipj 
tiiat  the  Government  had  no  right  to  bold  them,  *w 
could  not,  under  the  constitution,  rightfully  enjoy  ib< 
benefit  of  the  consideration  money  r,eceived  for  thfiK- 
If  this  were  a  just  and  sound  principle,  then  it  sppiiC" 
with  equal  force  to  the  past,  as  to  the  present,  or  t« 
future;  and  the  Government  must  refund  the  w«^ 
amount  they  had  received.      Now,  they  bad  been  |»1^ 


by  settlers  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  more  than  twenty 
lions  of  dollars.     Qe  asked  whether  the  House' 


^  iwl- 
sould 
refuwl 


adopt  a  policy  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  kWw 
the  money?  He  hoped  not.  Again:  IftlieGorem^ 
refunded  to  Ohio,  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  ^ 
to  other  States.  When  the  public  domain  had  beea  ti* 
posed  of,  must  they  not  reimburse  the  State  of  Virg'B 
for  all  the  loss  she  would  sustain  from  theadop:!OD« 
this  line  of  policy  ?  Unquestionably.  Suppose  th'S  sJJJ* 
require  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  millions  of  dw** 
must  not  the  whole  be  paid?    Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  W. now  proceeded  to  inquire  what  had  i>«"^^ 
by  the   United  SUtes^  Government  for  the  new  Sts^f* 
admitted  into' this  Union,  in  consequence  of  their  pop". 
tion  having  settled  portions  of  the  public  domain.  ^ 
this  subject  much  misapprehension  existed  in  the  c®""  •' 
Congress  had  made  very  liberal  grants  to  the  new  sui^ 

I.    Thev  had  been  allowed  every  16th  section  m  "^ 
township  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  . 

ir.    They  had  been  allowed  five  per  cent,  on  »u 
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Miles  of  public  lands,  to  be  applied  to  the  coiistniction  of 
roads,  (three  per  cent,  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and 
two  per  cent  by  Congress.) 

Ul.  All  salt  springs,  within  their  limits,  bad  been  given 
them,  together  with  all  the  land  requisite  for  the  working 
of  them  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

IV.  Seventy-two  sections  in  each  new  State  bad  been 
granted  to  endow  seminaries  of  learning.  And  to  the 
State  of  Alabama  there  had  been  given  1,620  acres  of 
land  for  the  seat  of  Government.  Were  not,  then, 
great  advantaged  enjoyed  solely  and  exclusively  by  the 
new  States/  All  these  were  over  and  above  the  share 
due  to  those  States,  on  an  equality  with  all  the  otl>er8,  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain.  Ought  not  those 
States  to  be  satisfied?  Ought  they  not  gladly,  thankfully, 
to  receive  what  had  been  granted  them,  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  exclusive  privileges  they  enjoyed?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  ought. 

The  gentleman,  however,  maintained  that  the  new 
States  were  injured,  because  they  did  not  enjoy  the  right 
of  taxing  all  the  lands  within  their  limits.  He  thought 
that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  States  were  a  full 
equivalent  for  tliis  privation.  The  restriction  was  confin- 
ed to  five  years.  But,  supposing  the  lands  did  belong  to 
those  States,  would  they  tax  wild  land  not  appropriated? 
Did  the  State  of  Virginia  tax  all  the  lands  within  her 
limits?  Would  the  State  of  Alabama  attempt  such  a  thing? 
Who  would  pay  the  taxes  if  they  should  be  laid?  Who 
would  pay  the  tai^  of  land  that  had  no  owner  but  the  pub- 
lic? How  was  it  to  be  taxed  unless  it  should  be  sold? 
And  how,  then,  was  Alabama  injured,  seeing  that  if  she 
owned  the  land  she  could  notcollect  the  tax/ 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  had  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  a  proposal  for  a  mere  inquiry  should  meet  with 
such  decided  opposition;  especially  as  the  subject  had 
been  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  in 
the  message  of  the  President.     If  that  gentleman  was 
surprised  at  the  opposition,    Mr.  W.  was  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  introduction  of  the  resolution.    Tlie  subject 
of  the  message  had  been  referred,  according  to  the  uni- 
form usage  of  the  House,  to  appropriate  committees. 
This  was  a  thing  of  course.     But  Mr.  W.  hoped  it  was 
not  a  thing  of  course  that  the  House  should  originate 
every  measure  recommended  by  the  Executive.     The 
President  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility;  the  House 
upon    its  ^responsibility.      Each    department    of  Gov- 
ernment must  act  according  to  its  own  sense  of  duty. 
On  this  ground  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Boon] 
had  consented  to  withdraw  his  resolution.     But  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  had  persisted  in  his,  and  had  gone 
into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  it.     What  was  the  obvious 
inference  from  the  gentleman's  conduct?    That  this  pro- 
ject of  giving,  up  the  public  lands  would  gain  additional 
strength,  should  his  resolution    be    adopted.       If  the 
gentleman  did  not  believe  this,   why    had  he   pressed 
his  resolution?   He  must  have  thought  that  it  would  fur- 
ther the  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Well,  it  was  for 
that  very  reason  that  Mr.  W.  had  opposed  the  resolution. 
He  was  unwilling  that  even  an  inquiry  should  be  enter- 
tiuned  upon  tlie  subject.      The  measure  appeared  to 
him  so  wholly  inexpedient  that  he  would  not  even  con* 
sent  it  should  be  taken  up  at  all.     Suppose  a  genlleman 
should  get  up  and  move  a  resolution  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient longer  to  continue  the  present  Government  of  the 
United  States;  would  it  be  entertained?  Mr.  W.  thought 
the  present  resolution  much  of  the  same  kind.     He  was 
opposed  to  all  projects  of  this  kind.     He  was  aware,  in* 
deed,  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  up  before  the 
House  by  the  report  of  a  committee.    He  trusted  that 
committee  would  take  the  course  which  he  approved; 
and  he  trusted  also  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I'he  Government  had  no  right  to  give  up  the  public  do- 


nrutin.  It  would  be  an  unconstitutional  act.  Where  was 
the  word  or  syllable  in  the  constitution  which  empower- 
ed Congress  to  make  such  a  surrender?  It  was  true  that 
there  might  have  Jbeen  some  acts  of  cession  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  but  that  instrument  re- 
cognised all  the  obligations  which  bound  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  this  Government  was 
bound  to  fulfil  them.  Congress  were  bound  to  use  this 
public  domain  as  a  common  fund,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Where  was  the  right  of 
tlie  House  to  divert  this  fund  to  a  different  purpose?  It 
was  true  the  constitution  empowered  Congress,  generally, 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Union.  But  in  this  case 
their  duty  was  specifically  declared,  and  they  could  not 
evade  it. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  public 
fund,  because  it  operated,  in  effect,  as  a  cement  to  the 
union  of  the  States.  All  such  bonds  ought  to  be  che- 
rished and  guarded.  Whatever  tended  to  weaken  them 
ought  to  be  deprecated  and  promptly  put  down.  It  was 
a  dictate  of  sound  philosophy  ana  universal  experience, 
that  mankind  would  always  act  in  accordance  with  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  interest.  If  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  that  the  existing  union  of  the  States 
should  flourish  forever  in  immortal  youth,  then  a  measure 
could  not  be  wise  that  tended  to  destroy  the  Government 
and  obliterate  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Union. 
Were  it  for  this  reason  alone,  Mr.  W.  would  never  con- 
sent to  part  with  the  public  domain.  It  constituted  an 
inexhaustible  fund  for  the  ^ood  of  all.  It  would  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation;  it  would  pay  the  public 
debt;  it  would  enable  the  nation  to  borrow  money  when- 
ever it  mi^ht  need  to  do  so;  it  would  raise  her  army;  it 
would  equip  her  navy;  it  would  pay  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment. Why  should  the  Gpvernment  give  it  up? 
He  trusted  such  a  measure  would  never  succeed.  The 
nation  possessed  a  Government  unrivalled  in  the  annals 
of  human  history.  Would  they  do  a  deed  that  must 
blast  all  the  fair  hopes  of  its  perpetuity?    He  trusted  not. 

[Af\er  Mr.  W.  bad  concluded  his  remarks,  the  whola 
subject  was,  on  motion  of  another  member,  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.] 

SOUTHERN  ASSAY  OFFICES. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  CARSON,  the  House  then  went 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clat,  of  Alabama, 
in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to  establish  assay  offices 
in  the  gold  regions  of  the  Soutli. 

Mr.  CARSON,  who  liad  reported  the  bill,  moved  to  fill 
the  bhtnk  for  the  salary  of  the  assayer  with  the  sum  of 
§r,5CX);  and  that  appropriating  money  for  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  four  assay  offices  to  be  created,  with  the 
sum  of  $20,000.  He  proposed  that  the  compensation  of 
the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  fur  the  selecting  of 
the  several  sites  for  the  assay  offices  should  be  four  dol- 
lars per  day. 

Mr.  ROOT  said,  it  would  really  afford  him  great  satis- 
faction, if  the  gentlemen  from  the  South,  who  were  al- 
ways found  to  be  so  sedulously  careful  to  guard  sninst  all 
infringement  of  the  constitution,  would  be  so  obnging  as 
to  inform  him  from  what  clause  or  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion tliey  derived  the  power  to  pass  such  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. He  well  remembered  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
reported  this  bill  [Mr.  Cahsov]  was  always  extremely 
careful  as  to  the  exercise  of  any  implied  or  assumed 
powers.  Even  the  encouragement  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  great  interest  proposed  by  a  bill  at  the  last 
session  [Mr.  R.  alluded  to  the  silk  bill]  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  that  gentleman  and  others  from  the  same 
quarter,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  possessed  no  power 
to  pass  such  an  act.  What  was  the  object  of  the  present 
bill  ?    It  was  simply  to  aasay  gold  for  exportation.  •  It  was 
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not  intended  thai  (he  gold  auayed  should  go  to  the  mint, 
snil  iom-  iridcv  llif  power  (fiven  by  the  conatitution  to 
cnin  nii>ii'.  >  I  '  .  i.e  whs  la  be  fixed  u^on  the  icientlfic 
principli:i>  Ui  Lv  l.i.'niilied  by  the  director  of  tlie  mint, 
liir  llie  purpose  of  ..sccrtaininff  its  fineness  for  the  jewel- 
ler or  tlie  expoiu  r,  and  to  uve  them  tlie  trouble  and 
eXpcriK  or  usayiri;.'  it.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  fiu- 
.  distant  when  i(  Hould  become  proRtible  to  tike  ?old  to 
Ihc  mint.  Whcii'i;r  the  bill  reported  by  his  coTlenguc 
should  come  up,  li.'  trusted  a  decision  would  be  bkd  upon 
it  which  would  nnler  the  mint  useful  for  other  purposes 
than  stamping  gnid  Tor  exportation.  The  ad»intagcs  to 
h''  derived  from  tli.s  bill  be  re^rded  ai  of  llltic  impor- 
tance compared  with  thai,  to  say  nothing  or  the  coniti- 
lutionil  question.  Under  his  present  views  of  constitu- 
tional power,  he  moved  to  strike  the  enseting  clause  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CAHSON  said  he  was  never  in  his  life  less  prep: 
ed  to  ro  into  the  discussion  of  any  question-  lie  h 
arrived  in  the  city  but  this  morning,  and  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  into  a  single  psper.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wished  an  explanation,  he  hoped  he  would  waive 
his  motion  for  the  present,  and  suffer  the  bill  to  go  through 
the  committee,  and  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two.  He 
could  only  answer  hia  question  now,  by  asking  another — 
where  was  the  conbtitutional  power  for  establishing  «  mr~' 
derived? 

Mr.  BOOT  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  comm 
tee  to  rl*  and  report  progress.  As  to  the  gentlemai 
question,  it  was  easily  answered.  Congress  had  power 
create  a  mint,  >a  a  necessaiy  instrument  or  tool  for  ( 
coining  of  money.  If  it  had  power  to  plough  a  field, 
had  power  to  make  a  plough  to  do  it  with.  But  the 
subordinate  usay  ofBcers  were  no  help  towards  coining; 
Ihey  only  stamped  the  gold  for  sale  or  exportation. 

Mp.  CARSON  said  the  Lusy  was  the  first  step  in 
process  of  giving  coin  its  established  value.     Ris  coi 
tuents  wished  to  avoid  the  risk  of  transporting  their  gold 
all  the  way  to  Philadelphia  to  have  its  value  fixed. 

Mr.  CLATTON,  of  Georgia,  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would  consent  to  the  bill'- 
paaaing  the  committee.  It  was  of  p'eat  importance  t 
the  State  from  which  he  came.  Gold  was  fast  becoming 
to  the  South  a  subject  of  greater  interest  than  any  other 
product  except  the  staples  of  those  States,  insomuch  "''-■ 
the  citizens  of  the  Stale  of  Georgia  had  resolved  on  si 
ing  a  deputation  to  Congress  upon  the  subject.  As  to 
the  constitutional  auestion,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  himself  sdmit  that  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States  were  as  little  disposed  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion as  any  citizens  of  the  Union.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  providon  of  the  constitution  giring  Congress 
power  to  coin  money,  an  assay  ofliee  had  been  established 
at  Philadelphia.  All  they  asked  was,  that  branches  of 
that  office  might  be  established,  for  greater  public  — 
venience,  within  their  own  Slates.  Hr.  C.  aaid  In 
well  acquainted  with  llie  frauds  and  speculations  practised 
on  the  owners  of  gold,  and  would,  at  a  proper  lime,  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  many  facts  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CAMBHELENG  hoped  the  wishes  of  the  gentle- 
man would  be  complied  with.  Ris  colleague  had  him- 
self lately  oR^ered  a  resolution,  proposing,  as  well  a«  he 
recollected,  something  about  the  assay  of  foreign  coins. 
That  involved  the  same  constitutional  dJfBculty  with  the 
present  bill, 

Mr.  ROOT  stated  the  reasons  wliy  lie  could  not  con- 
sent to  suffer  this  bill  to  pass  without  opposition  from  the 
committee  into  the  House.  The  committee  was  the  pro- 
per place  to  collect  the  requisite  in formati 


tional  question  before  the  gag  should  be 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  the  previous  question. 
Possibly  the  suggestion  of  his  colleague  [Mr.  CiiiB>«- 
tiFs]  as  to  the  constitutional  difficulty  attending  a  reso- 


lution calling  upon  the  director  of  the  mint  to  italt  totlx 
House  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  m 
correcti  the  gentleman  might  find  some  consliluliotiil 
question  even  in  auch  inquiry;  some  solemn  inisiiiin  gl 
the  constitution  miglit  he  involved  in  it.  But  here  vu  i 
bill  appropriating  money,  ciwiting  new  offices  snd  itv 
aalaricsi  and  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  tlw  piopt: 
place  to  discuss  it.  Gentlemen  pretended  that  Ihnt  u- 
say  offices  were  required  in  connexion  with  tUt  tilt'. 
No  doubt,  if  the  mint  coined  gold,  and  silver,  andc<i|ipfl, 
it  must  have  gold,  silver,  and  copper  to  cmn:  hut  it  mat 
also  have  iron  to  use  in  the  coining.  But  if  tlie  ir^nn! 
was  a  good  one,  he  supposed  that  wherever  there  vui 
forge  or  an  iron  foundry,  there  must  be  an  ssoroSin 
o  stamp  the  iron  u  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  quilin 
-le  must  insist  upon  his  motion. 

Mr.  PENDLETON  said  that  he  umlrrslood  iht  rt>>K- 

ion  of  hia  colleague  to  this  bill  to  be,  that  the  npcTHloW 

in  assay  would  be  performed  at  the  expenEC  of  ili<  [nl- 

lic,  instead  of  being  paid  for  by  the  individuals  coitcrniri 

"  t  as  no  seinio rage  was  required  at  the  mini,  lb*  ok- 

itionofhiirespecledcolieagiiedid  notlie-    II11  >-'») 

of  the  metal  was  the  initiatory  opersiion  inilie  prett'K' 

ining;  and  if  it  was  constitntional  to  coin,  it  as),  t^- 

fore,  constitutional  to  asssyi  and  if  it  was  conslitulioril  ii 

lay  at  rhiladelphia,  tt  was  equally  constitutional  Id>»? 

Georgia,  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas. 

Hr.  FOSTER  said  he  had   himself  anticipilfii  "O" 

■nstitiitlonal  difScultr,  and,  with  a  vieV  to  obiUic  il,  i< 

proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  the  nofi  "' 

branches  of  the  United  Slates  mint." 

Mr.  AnCHEUthouglit  thci-e  was  no  neceuilj  "'*■ 

ciding  the  constitutional  question   whether  the  IW 

States  mint  could  rightfully  eilend  itsbrancliri  ime'J' 

different  States.  He  wanted  to  know,  first,  whsl  nrff^ 

ther«  was  for  creating  the  establishment  propOKtI.   i* 

"""1  went  to  erect  four  assaying  establishmenti-wf » 

■ginis,  one  in  North,  and  ano'.herin  South  Cirolitu,'"' 

Durth  in  Georgia.    Now,  he  was  very  sure  ihtrt  ■" 

want  of  any  such  office  in  hia  own  Slate.    AH  iht  P° 

that  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  found  there,  wu  WJ 

sufficient  amomit  to  authorise   such  a  messurei  nw  " 

the  committee  any  evidence  before  them  to  slm*  IM 

cessily  of  erecting  these  offices  in  ihe  other  Stslnn»»« 

He  should  thereftre  vote  for  striking  out.  , 

Mr.   CARSON  asked  Ihe  gerlleman  whether  n(  "" 

read  the  report  and  documents' 

Mr.  ARCREH  replied  that  he  had-  . .    .^ 

Mr-  CARSON  expressed  surprise  at  his  opposi""!'' 
was  willing  to  strike  out  the  State  of  Virpmarwii" 
hill.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  gold  P^P"'!?'.^ 
to  have  its  value  ascertained.  They  had  a  >""*r 
tleman  at  the  South  who  had  assayed  the  '""''.^ 
stamped  it  in  pieces  of  different  .lacs,  of  the  ^'^^ 
dollar,  five  dollars,  ten  dollsra,  fcc;  but  tbiJ  •"■VJ^w^ 
titute  of  official  authority,  and  speculators  »";''°_„"„ 
selves  of  this  state  of  things  to  defraud  the  fM  P"f^j^ 
tors.  The  gentleman  was  not  probably  **''"  ■  |J 
amount  of  gold  produced-  The  year  before  >>>'  , 
amounted  to  204,000  dollars  in  North  Carolin"  "i^' 
last  ye»r  that  amount  had  been  doubled-  i^,,tei- 

Mr.  CLAYTON  aaid  that  they  only  aSked  '"  "  „ 
tago  for  their  gold  which  waa  enjoved  in  the  P»'". 
own  State  by  the  tobacco  of  Yirglnii,  vis:  ■"""*  c. 
lue  increased  from  being  officially  aseerUined-  ^ 
insisted  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  bill  """"^Ji'tiil 
to  prevent  American  gold  from  reachmj  ^"'  \^tsc 
rather  to  give  it  that  dlVection,  At  pr*"* '''•."'"'"  feirf 
gold  went  into  the  hands  of  a  jeweller,  and  thtn" 
its  way  to  Europe.  .     i(  tid 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said  that,  from  th*  B"*     „|i,ctjii( 
heardofthepropoBtionin  this  bill,  he  had  been  rv^^ 

much  on  Uie.iubject,  and  wh  unable  to  anktuiJ 
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tjon  between  the  inspection  of  flour,  beef,  or  tobacco, 
and  the  assay  office,  now  desired  to  stamp  the  degree  of 
finenesa  upon  this  article  of  commerce.  The  Government 
of  the  United  State»  hud  no  power  to  pass  such  a  bill. 
The  regulation  of  inspection  laws  was  adverted  to  by  the 
constitution  in  terms,  and  was  expressly  declared  to  be 
within  the  control  of  the  States  alone.  Nor  was  the  acd- 
dental  fact  that  the  gold  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia 
would  thereby  find  its  way  to  the  mint  any  reason  why 
this  inspection  should  take  place  under  a  law  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States.  Every  valuable  objiect  proposed  by  this  bill 
miglit  be  attained  by  a  State  taking  precisely  the  same 
measures  in  relation  to  gold  as  it  did  in  respect  to  flour, 
fiah,  or  tobacco.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  owners  of 
the  gold  were  cheated  by  sharpers;  but  Mr.  B.  thought 
that  the  United  States'  Government  had  gone  quite  far 
enough  in  the  effort  to  set  themselves  up  as  regulators  of 
the  local  concerns,  not  only  of  States,  but  of  individuals. 
He  trusted  that  no  such  things  as  inspection  laws  would 
be  attempted  by  the  General  Government,  whether  as  to 
g-old,  brass,  iron,  or  lead.  Mr.  B.  had  not  examined  the 
reasons  which  might  or  might  not  induce  the  States  con- 
cerned to  pass  such  laws  as  should  prevent  either  the 
dealers  from  cheating  the  buyers  of  gold,  or  the  buyers 
from  cheating  the  dealers. 

Mr.  ROOT  having  withdrawn  his  motion  to  strike  out, 
Mr.  FOSTER  proposed  the  amendment  he  had  before 
mentioned,  viz:  to  add  the  words  <*as  branches  of  the 
United  States  mint."  Mr.  F.  professed  as  great  delicacy 
as  any  other  member  could  feel  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government;  a  subject  on  which  he  hoped 
never  to  slumber,  whethef  his  own  interests  or  those  of 
others  were  concerned.  He  held  the  erection  of  these 
assay  offices  to  be  perfectly  constitutional,  under  that 
clause  which  empowers  the  General  Government  to  coin 
money.  If  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  mint,  and  to 
erect,  as  its  auxiliary,  an  assay  office  at  Philadelphia, 
why  was  it  not  equally  so  to  establish  similar  offices  else- 
where.' Soon  after  the  gold  mine  had  been  discovered, 
the  assay er  had  marked  the  pieces  of  metal,  of  various 
▼alue,  from  one  dollar  upwards.  The  difficult  had  been 
suggested  at  that  time  as  to  the  constitutional  right;  but 
the  difficulty  had  been  met  by  the  consideration  that  such 
pieces  could  not  be  made  a  legal  tender  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  If  the  General  Government  should 
stamp  them,  they  would  then  pass  into  circulation  as 
coin.  If  these  offices  were  merely  for  inspection,  he 
should  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  BouLviir;] 
but  they  were  for  a  different  purpose,  and  would  be  no- 
thing more  than  branches  of  the  mint. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  inquired  whether  there  had  been 
any  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  mint  as  to 
the  measure  of  extending  it  by  branches.  Mr.  £.  was 
desirous  of  knowing  both  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure and  its  consequences.  It  might  be  proper  to  inquire 
whether  furtlier  guards  were  not  necessary  before  such 
a  measure  should  be  adopted.  Mr.  £.  was  entirely  un- 
informed upon  the  subject,  and  desired  further  prelimi- 
nary information. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  obviated  by  inserting  the  words  "as  branches  of  the 
assay  office." 

Mr.  HOWARD  observed  that  the  eflect  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
FosTsm,]  would  be  such  as  that  gentleman  did  not  anti- 
cipate, unless  further  provisions  were  added  to  the  bill. 
As  it  stood  at  present,  the  bill  left  the  mint  to  be  regula- 
ted as  by  the  existing  laws.  If  these  offices  were  to  be 
branches  of  the  mint,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  with  the  mint;  and  one  of  those  was,  not  to  assay 
bullion  unless  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  coin. 
All  bullion  brought  to  the  mint  was  required  bylaw  to  be 


left  there  until  it  should  be  coined.  To  introduce  a  regu- 
lation like  this  into  the  assay  offices  would  defeat  the 
very  object  of  creating  them;  which  object,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  was  to  enable  the 
owners  of  gold  to  sell  it  in  the  form  of  bullion:  the  law, 
however,  clothed  the  director  of  the  mint  with  power  to 
contract  with  the  owners  of  bullion  to  exchange  it  for  an 
equal  weight  of  coin.  But  the  director  could  not  trans- 
fer this  power  to  the  proposed  offices,  unless  the  law 
should  authorize  him  so  to  do.  If  an  individual  purchas- 
ed coin  with  bullion,  the  ordinary  rule  was  to  deduct 
one-half  per  cent,  as  seiniorage.  This  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  nor 
would  even  this  regulation  take  effect  without  farther 
provision  in  the  bill.  The  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
enable  the  holder  of  gold  to  receive  its  value  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  bill  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  en- 
able him  to  receive  it  at  once. 

Mr.  FOSTER  quoted  the  law  establishing  and  regula- 
ting the  mint,  to  show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry had  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  rules  of  assay,  and 
he  could  obviate  the  difficulty  suggested  when  he  should 
lay  down  rules  for  those  offices.  Mr.'F.  dwelt  upon  the 
great  convenience  of  having  a  branch  of  the  mint  estab- 
lished in  the  region  where  gold  was  produced:  it  would 
be  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  parties  immediately  concern- 
ed, but  to  the  whol^  community,  by  introducing  a  small 
g^ld  coinage  instead  of  the  small  bilb  at  present  so  much 
objected  to. 

Mr.  HOWARD  reminded  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that,  though  the  Secretary  could  make  regulations  under 
the  law,  he  could  not  make  regulations  inconsistent  with 
the  law;  and,  as  the  hiw  confined  the  power  in  question 
to  the  director  of  the  mint,  the  Secretary  could  make  no 
rule  giving  that  power  to  any  one  else. 

Mr.  CORE  said  it  would  give  him  much  pleasure  to 
vote  for  both  bill  and  amendment,  if  his  principles  did 
not  oppose  both.  But  believing  that  the  General  -  Gov 
ernment  did  nut  possess  the  power  to  do  what  the  bUl 
proposed,  he  would  not  cdnsent  to  exercise  a  power  in- 
directly, which  could  not  be  done  in  a  direct  manner. 
If  he  was  compelled  to  vote  at  present,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  vote  in  the  negative:  he  therefore  moved  that 
the  committee  rise,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again;  but 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  TAYLOR,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  bill  for  the  present  laid  aside. 

ASYLUMSF  OR  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
granting  a  township  of  land  to  the  New  EngUnd  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,'  and  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  ma- 
king a  similar  grant  to  the, Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  New 

York. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  had 
been  reported  by  the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been 
referred,  and  he  hoped  his  honorable  colleague  [Mr. 
CAMBaxLiifo]  would  withdraw  the  amendment  which  h« 
had  proposed  in  favor  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in 
New  York,becau8e,  he  said,  tliat  he  should  deeply  lament 
the  rejection  of  this  bill,  which,  he  said,  might  be  the 
consequence  if  such  a  proposition  should  prevail;  for  if 
one  amendment  should  be  admitted,  no  one  could  predict, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  where  we  should  stop. 
Besides,  (said  Mr.  W.»)  it  is  not  usual  to  amend  a  bill  in 
this  manner,  when  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  tack- 
ing a  similar  application  to  it:  such  amendments  have 
heretofore  been  invariably  rejected.  The  applicstion 
(said  Mr.  W.)  ought  to  have  been  referred,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  one  of  the  standing  committees,  or  to  a  com- 
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mittee  raised  expressly  fur  'Uie  purpose.  Mr.  W.  said 
that  the  committee  had  not  been  informed  whether  a 
foundation  bad  as  yet  been  laid  for  the  institution  for  the 
blind  in  that  city.  He  hoped  the  bill  under  consideration 
would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  amendment  proposed; 
and  he  promised  his  colleague  [Mr.  Ca.icbhileno]  th«t 
should  the  bill  be  reported  in  favor  of  that  institution,  he 
would  g^ve  it  his  cordial  support.  Mr.  W.  stated  that  he 
bad  done  himself  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  the 
memorial  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in  New 
York,  which  waS  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  this 
bill  was  reported  for  its  relief  from  the  said  committee, 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
ETBHBTTi]  and  he  therefore  felt  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  application.  He  said  it  was  proper  to  remark  that, 
in  the  vearl830,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  grantin^^a  town- 
ship or  land  to  this  institution,  which  he  regretted  to  say 
was  lost  in  the  House  for  want  of  time  to  act  .upon  it. 
Mr.  W.  jsaid  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that 
this  institution  was  first  opened  as  a  charity  school  in 
May,  1818,  and  baa  been  fourteen  years  in  operation, 
during  which  time  its  founders  have  had  to  contend  with 
very  many  difficulties,  which  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure .surmounted.  I'he  directors  have  completed  a  build- 
ing sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  deaf  mutes  who 
may  be  disposed  to  attend  the  institution  from  that  and 
the  adjoining  States.  The  building  will  accommodate  at 
least  two  hundred,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing other  building^  connected  with  it,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  in  ornamenting  the  grounds  about  it,  was 
something  like  ^7,000.  The  SUtc  of  New  York  con- 
tributed, by  an  aot  of  the  Legihlature,  passed  in  1827, 
$10,000  to  that  laudable  obiectf  and  the  sum  of  {$16,000, 
or  thereabouts,  was  contributed  by  the  benevolent  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  the  balance  was  raised 
by  a  loan,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  due.  To 
meet  this  debt,  as  also  to  enable  the  directors  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  a  larger  number  of  deaf 
mutea,  is  the  object  of  tlie  prayer  of  the  directors.  They 
have  not  asked  that  the  bounty  of  this  nation  should  be 
extended  to  them  without  showing,  in  the  first  place,  tliat 
private  charity  has  done  something  fur  the  creation  of  an 
institution:  they  have  shown  that  a  foundation  has  been 
laid,  and  that  the  institution  is  in  full  operation,  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  instruction,  so  far  as  its  means  will 
enable  it  to  do.  Private  benevolence  has  done  much, 
and  should  the  public  bounty  conspire,  a  beneficial  result 
will  be  produced.  Sir,  the  individuals  who  have  lauda- 
bly undertaken  to  superintend  that  institution,  acting 
from  humane  and  benevolent  motives,  have  not  only  con- 
tributed liberally  in  money,  but  have  devoted  their  time, 
their  attention,  and  their  labor  to  the  object,  without 
which  no  institution  can  flourish,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  bounty  of  the  nation  would 
call  private  charity  into  action.  That  institution  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  andthe  patronage  of  tjie  Gov- 
ernment is  only  required  to  render  it  one  of  the  moat 
useful  in  the  country.  The  directors  have  taken  unwea- 
ried pains  to  procure  competent  assistants  from  the  Royal 
Institute,  where  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  Abb^ 
Sicard  are  pursued.  Indeed,  sir,  they  have  proceeded 
thus  far  with  a  full  determination  tliat  the  institution 
should  stand  among  the  first  for  the  instruction  of  mutes 
in  this  country,  and  all  they,  now  ask  is  additional  means. 
Thirty-two  indigent  mutes  have  heretofore  been  annually 
admitted  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York:  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State  having  appropriated  the  necessary 
means  for  that  object.  The  State  provides  for  no  more, 
although  there  are  now  at  least  1,000  deaf  mutes  within  \U 
limits;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  numerous 
applicants,  who  cannot  be  admitted  for  want  of  further 
means.  It  has  been  estimated,  doubtless  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  unfortunate  class 


exists  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  every  3,000;  consequently, 
there  are  upwards  of  7,000  in  the  United  States:  of  ^ 
number  the  State  of  New  York  contains  at  least  the 
one-seventh  part.  In  the  New  York  institution,  tW 
mutes  who  are  not  able  to  pay  any  part  of  their  expenses, 
are  admitted  as  charity  scholars;  but  in  all  esses  wkn 
the  parents  are  able  to  pay  a  part,  then  a  part  only  is  it- 

Jiuired.  Sir,  it  is  a  lamentable  &ct,  that,  until  witbioi 
ew  years^  the  deaf  mutes  throughout  the  world  bte 
been  looked  upon  as  outcasts  in  society,  and  tlut,  with 
the  best  eflforts  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  only  a  tntS 
number  of  them  have  as  yet  been  raised  from  darknea, 
ignorance,  and  barbarism.  Let  us  not  be  unmindfiiltlitt 
thev  are  a  part  of  the  human  family;  that  they  Ube 
under  deprivations  brought  upon  them  without  their  ovs 
agency,  and  most  generally  in  the  period  of  childhood^ 
they  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  sympathj 
of  the  community,  to  the  liberal  beneficence  of  Ik 
nation.  The  means  to  raise  tbem  to  the  state  of  huiua 
understanding  is  no  longer  unknown;  the  veil  is  now 
withdrawn;  methods  have  been  discovered  tocompes- 
sate,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  privations  they  hareaif- 
fered  in  tlie  loss  of  hearing.  Charity  rejoices  %i  tHe^- 
forts  made  for  their  relief,  and  religion  will  lead  its  be- 
nign influence  to  consummate  the  noble  work. 

Congress  has  been  bountiful  to  similar  institutions- 
Grants  of  land  haye  heretofore  been  made  to  the  dnf  tr4 
dumb  institutions  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  State  of  Ker<* 
tncky.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Esstern  SUtei 
exceeds  but  little  (if  any)  that  of  the  population  oftbeSUa 
of  New  York;  and  he  said  if  it  were  just  to  grant  relief 
to  the  institutions  in  Coimecticut  and  Kentucky,  he  votiid 
ask  n^hether  it  was  not  equally  just  to  jp^nt  relief  totbe 
deaf  and  dumb  Institution  in  the  cit^  of  New  York^  Be- 
sides, said' Mr.  W.,  as  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  grtct- 
ed  for  literary  purposes  in  all  of  the  Western  States,  sndu 
we  are  daily  told  in  this  House  that  these  lands  belong  lo (be 
SUtes  aAer  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  he  thougb: 
that  the  claim  now  before  the  committee  was  paramount 
to  any  such.consideration.  The  benevolent  citizens  of  N^ 
York  city,  who  have  erected  Uiis  institution,  and  who  feei 
a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  its  prosperity,  are  entitled  ts 
all  praise  for  what  they  have  already  done;  and  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  those  citizens  \a^ 
many  calls  upon  their  charity  from  every  section  of  our 
country  to  aid  in  erecting  churches,  colleges,  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning  and  religion,  as  also  for  the  reM 
of  sufferers  by  fire  and  flood,  and  that  in  every  instioce 
they  contribute  to  those  objects  cheerfully  and  vitb  Vi 
unsparing  hand,  it  seemed,  he  said,  to  htm,  tliat  they  v*^ 
now  entitled  to  some  consideration.  Mr.  W.s»id»  **J 
as  he  was^not  one  of  tlie  Kepresentatiyes  for  that  city,  bui 
as  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  adjoining  coo^^^ 
sional  district,  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  thus^ 
speak;  as  no  motives  of  delicacy  restrained  him  in  *** 
respectr  he  could  speak,  he  said,  of  things  ss  they  *c^ 
without  tiie  imputation  of  making  an  improper  conipu' 
ment.  He  conceded  to  merit  only  its  due,  and  h«  ^^ 
gratulated  himself  that  the  occasion  had  be^n  oifereduiSi 
and  that  the  House  had  it  in  its  power  to  extend  a  w' ' 
ble  reward  to  this  institution,,  consistent  alike  wUh  "^ 
policy  of  the  nation  and  the  dictates  of  humanity'  'j^'' 
he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  urging  to  w 
House  that  that  State  had  claims  upon  this  nation  for  >^ 
bounty;  but  he  asked  the  reUef  solicited  as  an  ftf^olP"^! 
lie  charity,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  granted,  '['^'^Tjj, 
the  motives  which  have  guided  the  institution  m  »»^^ 
measures,  and  more  especially  in  this  «PP^'?**!^"\:jct 
begged,  in  conclusion,  that  a  bill  so  laudable  in  it*  o'^K 
might  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  amendment  prop 
by  his  honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Cambibm*®-]  j 
Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  he  had  offered  h«s  »nicn^ 
ment  only  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tliC  i^ 
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man  [Mr.  Vihflakck]  who  had  presented  a  memorial  in 
favor  of  that  institution,  and  who  was  absent  from  bis 
place  on  leave.  All  theae^  institutions  stood  on  the  same 
common  ground  of  humanity;  but  as  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Wabd]  seemed  so  solicitous,  he  would  gratify  him  by 
withdrawing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment,  granting 
the  same  quantity  of  land  to  the  institution  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  KVERBTT  expressed  his  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  follow  the  praiseworthy  example  of  the 
l^entleman  near  him,  |Mr.  Cambbklxvo,]  and  consent  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  lest,  by  overloading  the  bill, 
its  safety  might  be  endangered.  Two  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  had  been  already  endowed;  but  this  was 
the  first  institution  for  the  blind.  He  pledged  himself  to 
lend  all  the  aid  in  his  power  towards  a  separate  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  IRVIN  could  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. The  report  of  a  standing  committee  had  recom- 
mended a  donation  to  the  institution  in  his  State;  and, 
though  it  was  situated  beyond  the  mountains,  that  fur- 
nished no  reason  why  it  was  not  as  worthy  of  patronage 
as  if  it  was  on  this  side.  That  State  had  paid  into  the 
treasury  18,000,000  dollars  from  the  public  lands,  be- 
sides 13,000,000  more,  which  had  gone  to  satisfy  military 
warrants.  All  the  expenses  of  the  State  were  raised  by 
direct  taxation  on  the  landed  property;  and  wss  it  just 
that  the  landholders  of  Ohio  should  be  taxed  to  sustain 
this  institution,  and  the  General  Govjtrnment,  so  great  a 
landholder,  contribute  nothing  towards  it?  He  thought 
the  claim  rested  on  considerations  of  justice,  as  well  as 
bumanity. 

Before  any  question  was  taken,  the  committee  rose, 
and  reported  the  bills  to  the  House,  and  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  sgain  on  them. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Thubsoay,  DaciMBiB  20. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  resumed,  and  concluded  his  remarks 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  him  to  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Cjlat,  of  Alabama,  on  the  subiect  of  a 
cessioii  of  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States,  [as  given 
above.] 

This  incidental  debate  was  ended  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
SPEIGHT  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  upon  the 
table. 

Both  Mr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  expressed  their 
assent  to  this  arrangement. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  folloi/mg  resolution,  offered  -  yesterday  by  ^Ir, 
WicKurvB,  next  came  up: 

Retohtd  by  the  SeruOe  and  House  of  JRepreaeniativea  of 
the  United  States  of  Jmeriea  in  Congress  aasemhkdt  (two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  following  be 
proposed  to  the  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  take  effect  from  and  afler 
the  ratification  of  the  same  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourUis  of  the  States,  viz:  No  Senator  or  Representative 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  repeated  the  wish  expressed  by  him 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  on  this 
subject  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  was 
not  his  desire  to  press  the  question  upon  the  House  st 
this  time,  and  he  would  therefore  move  to  postpone  it 
uniil  this  day  week, 'and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for 
that  day. 

Mr4  SPEIGHT  suggested  that  perhaps  the  preferable 
reference  would  be  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 


the  state  of  the  Union;  a  resolution  on  an  analogous  sub- 
ject had  been  committed  to  that  committee,  and  a  recom- 
mendation in  respect  to  it,  contained  in  the  President's 
message,  likewise  had  been  subjected  to  its  action. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  regretted  that  he  should  differ  in 
opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [VIr. 
SpkioBT,]  as  to  the  propel*  destination  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  under  their 
consideration.  H^  should  object  to  a  reference  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause he  was  fully  satisfied,  from  his  experience  in  that 
House,  of  one  fact;  and  that  was,  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  modes  of  disposing  of  a  question,  without  de« 
liberating  upon  it,  was  to  send  it,  in  a  short  session  of 
Congress,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union;  and  thus,  perhaps,  to  prevent  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  vote  upon  it.  He  should,  therefore,  pro* 
poke  to  keep  the  bill  upon  the  Speaker's  table,  if  it 
were  only  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
as  would  sufiice  for  the  taking  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  He 
was  satisfied  that  this  could  not  be  effected  if  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  Qf  the  Union.  His  (Mr.  W.'s)  mind  had  long  been 
made  up,  at  least  as  to  the  propriety  of  proposing  such 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Upon  that  point  he 
did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  supported  by  high  authority. 
He  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  had  been  chid* 
ing  in  some  quarters  as  to  why  this  question  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  last  Congress,  or  the  present  one.  He 
concluded  by  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  shortly  replied,  and  observed  that  his 
sole  object  in  moving  the  reference  of  the  resolutions  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
was,  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  l>rought  up  in  con- 
nexion. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  withdrew  his  motion  to  postpone  till 
this  day  week,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
might  be  evinced  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  proposition  to 
commit  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  He  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  renew 
the  motion  to  postpone,  and  make  the  resQlutions  the 
special  order  for  this  day  week,  in  the  event  of  the  mo- 
tion for  commitment  being  negatived. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  Mr  Sjpsiobt's 
motion,  and  it  was  negatived — Ayes  83,  noes  91. 

The  resolution  was  then  postponed  to  Monday  next. 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  same  bills  as  yesterday;  when  **tbe  bill 
for  establishing  assay  offices  in  the  gold  region"  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  ROOT  asked,  whether  that  seemed  now  to  be  con- 
stitutional, which,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  estimation 
of  some  gentlemen,  at  least,  was  not  so^  Here  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  establish  offices  for  the  inspection  of  a  com- 
modity for  exportation,  and  to  render  the  measure  consti- 
tutional by  appending  it  to  the  mint.  The  right  of  in- 
spection was  one  which  the  United  States  had  always  re- 
served and  exercised,  and  still  should  hold  and  exercise. 
But  would  the  assaying  of  gold  belong  to  the  mint  by  the 
provisions  of  the  present  bill  as  now  amended?  and  four 
new  assay  offices,  connected  with  the  mint,  were  asked 
for.  Would  it  be  for  these  establishments  to  ascertain  the 
fineness  of  an  ingot  of  gold,  stamp  the  value  upon  it,  and 
then  let  it  pass  for  money?  It.might,  indeed,  practically 
pass  as  coin,  because  the  coin  of  this  country  being  worth 
more  than  its  specified  value,  persons  receiving  these  in- 
goU  might  dispose  of  them  advantageously.  But  would 
this  stamped  ingot  pass  as  a  leg^l  tender  in  payment  of 
debts?  This  attempt  to  establish  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure,  by  appending'the  propt>sed  assay  offices  to 
the  mint,  was  getting  round  the  constitution  in  a  way,  in- 
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geniousy  indeed,  but  not  norel.  But  would  these  offices 
belong  to  the  mint?  They  would  not.  And  if  they  should 
actually  belong  to  it,  then  the  House  ought  to  pause  be- 
fore it  passed  the  bill.  To  have  four  assay  offices  at  a 
distance  from  the  mint  would  not  give  the  gold  a  tenden- 
cy towards  the  mint,  it  would  rather  give  it  another  direc- 
tion. Last  year,  gold  to  the  value  ofhalf  a  million  of  dol- 
lars was  taken  to  the  mint  to  be  refined,  assayed,  and 
stamped;  but  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  circulation. 
It  was  taken  there  for  cheapness,  and  because  this  was 
done  at  the  United  States'  expense.  The  mint  must  mix 
one-twelfth  alloy  ^ith  the  gold,  and  fine  g^ld  would  sell 
for  more  than  gold  so  alloyed.  But  such  were  the  powers 
of  chemistry,  that,  if  the  gold  was  alloyed  with  silver 
alone,  the  silver  could  be  extracted  without  expense;  the 
silver  obtained  in  the  process  being  looked  upon  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  labor  of  the  process.  It  ought  to  be 
alloyed  with  copper.     It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the 

groprietor  of  bullion  to  take  it  elsewhere  than  to  the  mint, 
ecause  the  mint  not  only  assays,  but  must  alloy  the  me- 
tal. These  offices  would,  therefore,  direct  the  pold  else- 
where; it  would  drive  bullion  from  the  mint,  whilst  it  was 
assayed  and  stamped  at  the  national  expense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  a  law  were 
passed  to  regulate  the  value  of  gold,  gold  enough  would 
be  taken  to  the  mint  to  be  coined;  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  district  assay  offices  for  that  purpose;  it  would 
make  geld  coin  current  in  the  country  for  what  it  was 
worth.  Until  then,  the  assay  offices  would  not  attract 
gold  to  the  mint;  they  would  give  it  a  different  (Erection. 
The  law  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  putting  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
pense of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  no  national 
purposes  or  use  whatever.  The  mint  was  only  of  use  to 
the  United  States  in  the  coining  of  silver  and  copper.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  the  States  that  two  hundred  thousand 
eagles,  or  that  amount  in  eagles  and  half  eagles,  were  coined 
at  the  mint  last  year.  The  nation  was  at  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  expense,  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  gold,  and  for  the  jeweller,  who,  knowing 
the  quantity  of  alloy  contained  in  the  gold  so  assayed  and 
coined,  could  add  more,  and  reduce  the  metal  to  the  gold- 
smith's standard.  I'he  only  advantage  that  could  arise  from 
the  proposed  assay  offices  was,  that  dealers  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Jews  and  sharpers  as  they  used 
to  be.  If  the  law  were  made  as  it  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  invite  ^old  to  the  mint.  He  hoped  the 
amendment  would  be  stricken  out.  It  made  the  bill  worse 
than  it  was  in  its  first  form,  ina.Hmuch  as  it  made  it  appear 
to  be  a  constitutional  measure,  when  he' could  not  con- 
ceive that  to  be  the  fact. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  EVERKTT,  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  was  postponed. 

LAND  TO  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUMS. 

The  committee  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  g^nting  a  township  of  land  to  the  New  Englandin- 
stitutton  for  the  blind,  and  another  to  the  New  York  asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  question  being  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  IKVIN,  of  Qhio,  proposing  a 
similar  donation  to  the  asylum  in  Ohio, 

Mr.  VINTON  offered,  by  way  of  substitute,  an  amend- 
ment for  the  same  object,  but  so  worded  as  to  put  the  do- 
' nation  on  the  same  footing  as  the  school-fund  was  placed 
by  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  IRVIN  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification 
of  his  own. 

Mr.  VINTON  observed,  that  two  donations  of  a  similar 
quantity  of  land  had  been  heretofore  granted  by  Congress; 
one  to  the  institution  fur' the  deaf  and  dumb,  In  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  other  for  that  in  Kentucky.  The  State  of 
Ohio  had  also  a  school  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  it  had  been  incorporated  and  endowed  by  the  State. 


This  building  had  cost  twen^r-seven  or  thirty  thomand 
dollars.  The  Legislature  had  been  encouraged  bjr  the 
hope  that  the  General  Government  would  extend  the  sune 
liberality  (he  might  say  justice)  towards  that  State  \rhid 
it  had  towards  others.  Being  without  funds,  theLegish' 
ture  had  appropriated  a  small  fund  derived  from  nctios 
sales  for  the  aioof  the  institution;  it  might  amount,  in  til, 
to  about  three  thousand  dollars.  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  V.  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  a  message  frontk 
Governor  of  Ohio  to  the  Legislature,  detailing  the  preiegt 
condition  of  the  institution;  which  was  read,  and  tb; 
amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVERETT  proposed  an  amendment,  by  viy  of 
substitute,  for  part  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  TV 
amendment  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill,  as  it  stood,  made  the  grant  conformable  to  the  gmti 
made  to  Connecticut  and  Kentucky:  but  these  gnnt! 
were  not  alike;  and  as  the  grant  in  the  bill  could  not  b« 
like  both,  some  difficulty  would  arise  in  interpreting  the 
law. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  suggested  the  propriety  of  pUdsf 
the  same  limit  to  this  grapt  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Kentucky,  viz:  that  the  whole  quantity  of  land  should  be 
located  in  one  tract.  To  allow  it  to  be  located  in  bmJI 
quantities  made  the  grant  of  much  greater  value. 

Mr.  EVERETT  admitted  this,  and  said  that  that  lu 
its  recommendation  to  him.  As  the  object  was  bcneficcBt, 
the  ampler  the  gfrant  the  more  good  would  be  done 
Though  the  gfrant  to  Kentucky  bad  originally  required  tls 
whole  to  be  in  one  body,  the  law,  he  believed,  bad  after 
wards  received  a  different  construction,  and  the  lootioi 
had  been  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  m 
given  to  the  Connecticut  Asylum. 

Mr.  BELL  thought  it  would  be  better  for  gcnUemcnt; 
wait  until  they  should  see  what  would  be  the  fate  of  tbt 
proposition  to  adopt  a  uniform  rule  as  to  the  distributics 
of  the  public  domain.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincentyoj 
the  manifestation  which  had  been  made  on  this  subject  ij 
the  last  session.  Since  then,  they  had  had  what  seeoed 
to  be  a  counter-proposition.  Did  gentlemen,  by  urpnj 
tlie  present  bill,  think  to  get  the  start  of  any  final  vrv^' 
ment  which  should  take  place  in  reUition  totbcpubw 
lands?  How  could  those  gentlemen,  who  were  m  w^ 
of  giving  the  lands  to  settlers  at  a  price  which  should  o 
no  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  survey,  consent  to  p« 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  into  the  hanoi  w 
corporations  who  might  hold  it  up  at  a  high  price  ^ 
donation  was  pressed  on  the  ground  that  a  similtf  o"*  ^ 
been  made  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Kentuc^ 
But  if  this  argument  were  valid,  they  would  have  XQf 
round  the  Union,  and  give  to  all  the  States.  All  the  8»* 
contained  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind;  and  if  "O.^y'""^ 
been  esUblished  in  some,  it  was  because  their  inea« 
public  charity  were  less.  And  if  there  were  to  \^\ 
tions  and  partiality  in  legislation,  he  thought  tue  w 
ought  first  to  be  relieved.  They,  in  the  Southwertp; 
tion  of  the  Union,  needed  such  aid  more  than  their » 
thren  in  the  North  and  East.  He  thought  some  uniiw.^ 
ty  should  be  observed.  Let  these  partial  doitfJojV 
suspended  until  a  general  rule  could  be  •8^f*^  ^^ 
As  a  test  of  the  sense  of  the  committee,  he  would  ^^ 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  [<'  ^' 

slroy  it.]  u-^ctkBii 

Mr.  VINTON  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  oDjejj  ^ 
as  coming  from  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee*  ^^ 
ground  of  inequality.  The  gentleman  bad  m^V  ^r  tlje 
ttier  Ohio  wished  to  get  the  start  in  a  distributjon  ^^^ 
public  lands?  This  was  a  very  pertinent  '^^^^'^\t^ 
stood  the  fact?  The  State  that  genaeinan  ^PJ^f  jj^ 
had  received  from  the  General  Government,  ou  _^ 
public  domain,  100,000  acres  for  colleges,  *"? '^rU" 
acres  more  for  academies;  amounting,in  all,  ^  '^uuned** 
townships;  while  none  of  the  new  States  hso  O'' 
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much,  and  Ohio  not  a  foot. '  tRe  would  ask  that  gentle- 
man, in  turn,  whether,  if  a  uniform  rule  should  be  adopt- 
ed, he  was  willing  to  disgorge  before  a  diatrtbution  should 
be  made*    He  believed  the  gentleman  Mieould  say  no.     It 
was  singular  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  him* 
self  should  always  be  found  acting  diametrically  opposite 
on  subjects  relating  to  t|ie  public  domun.     When  bills 
were  proposed  granting  gratuities  to  individuals  who  had 
no  other  claim  upon  the  Government  than  what  arose  from 
a  trespass  on  the  public  land;  when  bills  were  proposed 
to  grant  (without  any  one's  being  aware  of  it)  ten  times 
as  mueh  as  was  given  by  this  bill,  the  gentleman  had  al- 
ways been  in  favor,  and  himself  always  opposed  to  them. 
Mr.  V.  went  on  the  .principle  that  as  the  public  lands  con- 
stituted a  common  fund,  it  was  to  be  used  just  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  treasury  were  to  be  used;    and,  therefore, 
while  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals, he  would  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman  in  appro- 
priating  them  for  useful  public  purposes.     What  was  the 
objection  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts?     Why,  that  the  g^ntees  in  the  bill 
were  allowed  to  ^o,  as  all  other  purchasers  of  the  public 
land  went,  and  select  tracts  where  they  liked  best.    In 
the  case  of  Kentucky,  the  land  was  required  to  be  located 
in  one  entire  township;   and  in  that  of  Connecticut,  it 
might  not  be  in  less  tracts  than  of  four  sections.     The  ob- 
jection urged,  and  with  some  force,  against  those  bills 
had  been,  that  they  enabled  the  grantees  to  hold  up  large 
quantities  of  land  from  settlement,  in  order  to  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  the  increased  value  arising  from  the  settlements 
around.     This  objection  was  met  and  removed  by  the 
amendment.      The  practice  of  permitting  locations  hi 
small  quantities  was  so  far  from  being  a  novelty,  that  it 
might  be  considered  now  as  the  established  policy  of  the 
House.     Mr.  V.  quoted  various  acts  in  confirmation  of 
this  remark.    The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  spoken 
about  granting  away  a  very  large  share  of  the  public  lands. 
Indeed!    Should  the  amendment  be  adopted,  the  bill 
would  grant  away  three  townships  of  land;  and  what  did 
that  amount  to?    Not  the  hundredth  part,  not  the  three 
hundredth  part,  of  one  million  of  acres,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  which  had  been  given  away  to  any  who 
would  take  them.     He  had  nothing  further  to  say,  than 
that  what  was  now  proposed  was  no  more  than  had  been 
g-ranted  for  the  benefit  of  colleges. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  was  op- 
posed to  all  special  grants  of  the  public  lands;  but,  if  any 
grant  of  this  character  wa«  to  be  made,  it  ought  to  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  all  the  States.  He,  therefore,  moved 
an  amendment. 

But  it  was  pronounced  by  the  CHAIR  not  now  to  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  EVERETT  suggested  that  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  of  a  bill  was  not  in  order,  until  the 
friends  of  the  bill  had  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  it 
as  perfect  as  they  could. 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause  of  a  bill  was,  at  all  times,  in  order. 

Mr.  BELL  said  that  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Viirroif]  were  such  as  demanded 
a  reply.  The  gentleman  had  observed  that  he  and  Mr. 
B.  were  always  opposed  to  each  other  on  subjects  of  this 
kind;  but  he  could  remind  the  gentleman,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  many  of  his  own 
friends  in  relation  to  the  bills  granting  land  to  private  set- 
tlers, to  which  the  gentleman  had  also  been  opposed . 
When  he  had  asked  whether  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
wished  to  get  the  start  of  any  general  provision  for  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands,  he  had  intended  nothing  in- 
vidious by  the  remark;  far  from  it.  He  had  only  called 
^ntlemen  to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  supposed  tl\ey  had 
such  an  intention,  ilowever  himself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  might  diflTer  on  some  matters,  in  relation  to  this 
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general  subject  they  did  not  differ  at  all.  On  one,  how- 
ever, they  differed  most  essentially.  He  never  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  governed  by  feelings  of  an  invidious 
character,  or  indulged  in  remarks  which  went  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  States  as  to  what  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Government.  Yet  it  had  been 
his  fate  to  endure  thirtirade  of  abuse  from  the  gentleman 
from  OhM),  whenever  his  State  was  adverted  to.  Mr.  B. 
wished  to  disabuse  the  committee  as  to  what  they  had 
heard.  It  was  not  true  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  had 
received  what  the  gentleman  had  stated.  In  1806  she  had 
received  a  donation  of  206,000  acres  of  land  for  colleges; 
but  it  was  of  land  which  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  sold  over  the  heads  of  settlers  who 
had  been  upon  it  all  their  lives,  and  who  had  a  pre-emp- 
tion right  to  the  land  they  held;  and  the  State  had  never 
been  able  to  make  the  land  available  to  one-fourth  part 
of  the  minimum  price  established  by  law. 

It  was  true  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had  laid 
claim  to  another  portion  of  lands  to  which  they  maintain- 
ed that  the  United  States  had  no  just  right.  Of  the  pru- 
dence of  this  step,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  he 
should  expreas  no  opinion.  But  he  disclaimed  utterly  all 
imputations  of  selfishness  on  this  subject.  He  had  been 
opposed  to  many  projects  in  that  House,  whicli  would 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed largely  to  what  t\e  beViered  would  tend  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  all  the  States.  He  had  never  governed 
his  rotes  by  any  consideration  of  what  the  State  of  Ohio 
got,  or  did  not  get.  He  was  in  favor  of  tlie  adoption  of  any 
rule  that  would  give  general  satisfaction;  and  he  trusted 
that  Congress  would  express  its  sentiment  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  proceeding  in  the  present  course  of  partial 
legislation. 

Mr.  B.  denied  having  intended  to  say  tliat  the  land  now 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  domain.  What  he  meant  had  been  this: 
that,  if  Congress  should  proceed  in  the  course  proposed 
by  this  bill,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands  would  have  to  be  given  away  in 
such  donations;  and  that  they  would  interfere  with  the 
adoption  of  any  general  and  equitable  rule  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLAY  said  that  the  proposition  in  this  bill,  as  it 
had  been  originally  reported,  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  House,  but  the  ado|f- 
tion  of  the  amendment  had  given  it  a  much  more  impor- 
tant aspect.  In  fact,  the  whole  character  of  the  bill  had 
been  changed.  At  first,  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  a 
donation  only  of  such  lands  as  had  been  exposed  for  sale 
at  private  entr}';  but  as  the  bill  now  stood,  land  might  he- 
selected  which  had  never  been  offered  at  sale  at  ail,  and 
in  tracts  as  small  as  eighty  acres.  This  went  beyond  what 
had  ever  been  done  even  by  the  new  States  where  the 
lands  lay.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mp. 
Williams]  had  given  notice  that  he  should  offer  an 
amendment  extending  a  similar  donation  to  all, the  States 
of  the  Union.  In  conducting  the  discussion,  subjects  bad 
been  Introduce!^  which  he  considered  as  wholly  irrele- 
vant— the  propriety  of  g^nting  pre-emption  rights,  and 
the  character  and  merits  of  the  settlers  of  land.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  that  the  committee  rise,  report  progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  motion  was  negfatived. 

Mr.  EVERETT  said  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  CLAT,]and 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  friends,  he 
would  modify  his  amendment,so  as  to  insert,  after  the  word 
**  land,"  the  words  "subject  to  entry  at  private  sale." 

Mr.  IRVIN  said  he  believed  the  Government  did  not 
own  a  single  foot  of  land  in  Ohio,  which  had  not  been 
offered  for  entry. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Bsll's  motion 
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to  ttrike  out  the  enacting  clause,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Etxbktt's 
amendment, 

Mr.  CLAY  wished  him  to  modify  it  so  as  to  limit  the 
time  of  sale  to  fire  years. 

Mr.  EVERETT  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  comply  with  the  suggestion.  It  was  the  interest 
of  the  grantees  to  tell  as  soon  as  possible;  the  Itend  was  of 
"no  value  to  them  until  it  was  sold;  to  limit  a  time,  within 
which  the  land  must  be  sold,  would  compel  the  holders 
to  ncrifice  the  land. 

Mr.  Etbbxtp^s  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  now  offered  his  amendment  in  the 
words  following: 

'^Jntlbtit  Jurihir  enaeted.  That  there  is  hereby  grant- 
ed to  each  and  every  State  which  has  not  heretofore  re- 
ceived such  grant,  one  entire  township  of  land»  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  to  be  appropriated  by  sud  States  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  oT  schools  or  asylums  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb»  and  blind,  in  said 
States  respectively. 

Mr.  SEMMES  suggested  the  propriety  of  modifying 
the  amendment,  so  as  to  allow  States  where  there  was  no 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,,  to  send  them  abroad 
into  other  States.  This  was  done  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, notwithstanding  larcpe  appropriations  had  been  made 
by  the  Legislature  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State, 
who  were,  nevertheless,  sent  to  the  institution  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  SLADB  offered  an  amendment  to  tlie  amendment 
of  Mr.  WixjjAMs,  as  follows: 

'<Or  in  case  any  State  shall  have  no  suchsdiool  or 
amrlum  within  its  limits,  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  its  deaf  and  dumb,  at  such  schools  or  asylums  as  it 
may  direct.'* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  accepted  it  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  MASON,  of  Virgmia,  observed  that  there  was  a 
principle  contained  in  the  amendment,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  had  been  suggested,  with  a  view 
of  carrying  out  the  idea  advanced  by  the  same  gentleman 
who  had  offered  the  amendment,  viz:  that  the  public 
lands  were  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States 
of  the  I3nion;  hence  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  same 
grant  to  every  State.  The  principle  to  which  he  alluded 
was,  that  the  United  States  might  rightfully  prescribe  to 
the  States  the  purposes  to  which  they  should  apply  their 
own  property.  He  trusted  the  committee  were  not  pre- 
pared to  establish  such  a  principle  as  this.  If  gentlemen 
looked  at  the  principles  of  this  gfrant,  and  at  the  gross  and 
palfiable  inequality  m  which  it  must  resulti  they  must  be 
sensible  that  the  aavanta?es  to  be  gained  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  nnonstrous  principle  that  would 
be  established.  If  the  object  was  uniformity,  this  measure 
would  effectually  prevent  it;  but  if,  as  had  been  asserted, 
the  public  lands  were  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
so  much  money  in  the  treasury,  then  he  utterly  denied 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  any  such.application  of  it. 
He  was  gratified  at  witnessing  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  and  hoped  to  see  a  more  un- 
equivocal expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  House  in  its 
favor.  He  was  opposed  to  the  amendment^  as  involving 
the  right  of  Congress  to  distribute  the  public  lands  une- 
qually among  the  States,  and  to  dictate  to  the  States  how 
they  must  dispose  of  their  own  property.  His  original 
opposition  to  the  bill  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  the  amendment  which  had  been  offered. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Maine,  inquired  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  whether  he  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  add  after  <<  deaf  and  dumb'*  the  words 
»'  or  blind." 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  consented. 


The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  tiie  smendment  as\ka 
modified,  and  decided  as  follows:  Yess,  78;  noes,  41 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  moved  a  further  ameiulfDent, 
so  as  to  allow  the  land  appropriated  to  be  taken  out  of 
any  land  belonging  to  the  States  not  otherwise  ippn^ 
pnated.  llie  grants^  hitherto^  had  all  been  located  & 
the  Territories. 

This  amendment  waa  also  agreed  ta 

Mr.  SEVIER  moved  to  add  after  the  word  "Stata" 
the  words  *<  and  Territories^*'  but  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  McKENNAN  (to  cover  the  possibility  of  tberejtt 
tion  of  Mr.  Wiuiavs's  amendment^  when  the  biUiboald 
come  into  the  House)  moved  an  amendment,  grantii^i 
township  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution;  but  it  was  » 
gatived. 

As  was  also  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  TVICK 
LIFFE»  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JENIFER  offered  an  amendment,  giviRgpovert) 
the  States  receiving  the  land  to  apply  it  to  any  purpoc 
of  education  they  might  prefer. 

This  was  negatived. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  a  proviso,  limiting  (he  period  of  oic 
to  five  years. 

Mr.  EVERETT  accepted  this  as  a  modification 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported. 


FaioAT,  DacBMBsm  2L 

RELATIONS  WITH  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  some  daji  since  ^j 
Mr.  AnAxa,  came  up  for  consideration: 

Heaohed^  That  the  President  of  the  United  SUtesb; 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House,  so  farasio^ 
opmion  may  comport  witli  the  public  interest,  the  carI^ 
spondence  between  he  Government  of  the  United  Sti^ 
and  that  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  tt 
suited  in  the  departure  of  the  Charge  d'Affiurea  of  Qt 
United  States  from  that  city. 

Mr.  ADAMS  modified  the  resolution,  by  addii^t^ 
words  '<  and  instructions  to  sud  Charge  d'Aflaires." 

He  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  would  be »} 
opposition  to  this  resolution.  It  related  to  the  qu«^^ 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  fi<ie»^ 
Ay  res.  [Mr.  A.  here  quoted  the  message  of  the  Pit^ 
dent  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  in  which  tbe 
difliculty  with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  sOt^'* 
and  the  intention  of  sending  out  a  Charge  d'Affiures  t'- 
settle  it.]  The  minister  had  been  sent  accordingly;  '^^' 
after  some  negotiation,  he  had  returned  without  cflTectitf 
an  adjustment  pf  our  difficulties  with  that  GoTemiB(n< 
Before  his  return,  the  Executive  had  declared  inhisffl^ 
sage  of  this  year—- 

**  I  refrain  from  making  any  communication  00  ^^^^' 
ject  of  our  ailairs  with  Buenos  Ayres,  becsutt^^''^^ 
tiation  communicated  to  you  in  my  last  annual  t'^'*^ 
was)  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  still  pending)  ^ /^ 
a  state  that  would  render  a  publication  of  the  dctiih  ^' 
expedient." 

Since  the  date  of  this  communication,  the  negottHf^ 
referred  to  had  terminated,  and  the  Charg6  h*d>^^?A 
It  appeared  to  Mr.  A.  that  the  subject  was  onev^^ 
deserved  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  country  tet^ 
to  be,  towards  one  of  the  GovernmenU  of  South  AiW^^ 
in  a  condition  approaching  to  a  state  of  war.  H  *^  ' 
duty  of  Congress  to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature  of  ^ 
difference  with  that  Government,  and  whether  anj"^ 
sures  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  c°^^ 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  There  was  an  ^ 
tional  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  rcsolu*^*"**  -j, 
the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  the  Government  of  B"*^ 


Ayres  bad  published  in  the  Spanish  langusge  the  c(^^ 
spondence  between  the  two  Ot^vernments,  together 
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SL.  communication  from  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  that  repubfic,  in  which  it  was  repre- 
sented that  that  Government  had  cause  of  complaint 
»g>ainst  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  tliere 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  impression  existing  there 
was  strongly  against  the  United  States.  The  minister ^ 
there  stsited  that  his  Government  had  a  claim  for  indemnity 
-on  this  countiy  for  outrages  committed  against  its  citi- 
«sens,  and  for  which  they  should  relv  upon  the  justice  of 
the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  present  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ARCHER  (chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations)  observed  tluit  dierc  was  no  ground  to  fear  a 
war  with  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  was  true  that  the  negotiations 
lietween  the  two  Governments  had  been  suspended;  but 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres  bad  since  then  manifested  a  dlspo- 
bition  to  renew  it  at  this  place.  He  presumed  there  could 
tiot  be  the  least  objection  to  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
I'e solution  called  for. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wickuffk, 
next  came  up  for  consideration: 

liesohed.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  a  list  of 
all  appointments  made  by  the  Executive  since  the  13th  of 
April,  1826,  from  the  members  of  Congress  during  their 
term  of  service,  and  for  twelve  months  thereafler;  statinpf 
the  names  of  the  persons  appointed;  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory by  them  represented;  the  time  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed.;  the  nature  of  the  appointment  conferred;  and  the 
amount  of  ^ary  or  their  emoluments  received  by  virtue 
of  such  appointment. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  that  he  had  never  opposed  any  call 
for  information  in  that  House,  provided  he  considered  the 
information  sought  by  it  to   be  useful  and  important. 
Since  be  had  first  heard  the  present  resolution  read,  he 
had  thought  seriously  upon  the  subject  of  it,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  imagine  one  single  useful  purpose  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  call,  if  it  sliould  be  sent.    It 
seemed  a  strange  proceeding  to  call  upon  the  President 
for  what  every  member  could  obtain  for  himself;  to  call 
upon  him  fur  appointments  made  long  before  he  came 
into  office;  to  call  on  him  for  what  could  at  any  time  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  walk  to  the  other  end  of  this  build- 
ing, and  applying  to  the  Secretary,  of  the  Senate.     He 
presumed  that  all  the  appointments  the  gentleman  wished 
to  inquire  about  had  passed  through  the  Senate.     The 
President  would  have  to  go  back  six  or  seven  years,  and 
compare  all  the  appointments  of  the  Government  with 
lists  of  the  members  of  diff*erent  Congresses;  and  all  to 
what  purpose?    From  the  source  whence  this  resolution 
proceeded,  and  the  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  the 
same  ^ntleman  on  the  subject  of  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  he  should  conjecture  that  the  resolution  had 
respect  to  such  a  measure.    This  object  could  be  answer- 
ed without  any  call  upon  the  President. 

He  was  with  the  gentleman  in  bis  proposed  amendment 
of  the  constitution;  but  until  such  amendment  should 
have  actually  been  made,  no  resolution  on  that  subject 
could  have  any  binding  effect.  Could  the  resolution  be 
designed  as  a  reflection  upon  the  President.\  Whv,  if  the 
President  had  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  country  n'om  out 
of  the  two  halls  of  Congress,  no  censure  could  affix  itself 
to  the  measure  so  long  as  no  clause  in  the  constitution 
prohibited  it.  If  the  President  was  to  be  censured,  the 
censure  would  light  equally  on  all  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  ofHce.  Was  it  a  greater  crime  to  give  an  office  to 
a  member,  than  for  a  member  to  ask  tliat  office?  The 
censure  would  go  still  further;  it  would  touch  not  only 
,  all  who  had  received  office,  but  ^11  who  had  asked  it  and 
been  refused.    There  was  no  stopping  place,    lie  pre- 


sumed there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  in  that  House  who 
had  not  been  willing,  at  some  time,  to  have  received  an 
office.     He  was  sure  he  should.     The  censure,  there- 
fore, would  reach  from  the  President  downward.    It 
argued  disrespect  to  the  President  to  call  upon  him  for 
information  which  every  member  could  give  in  fifteen 
minutes.    It  implied  a  censure  upon  him  which  was  whol- 
ly undeserved.     It  could  lead  to  no  good  result;  it  could 
contribute  no  aid  toward  tlie  adoption  oftlie  gentleman's 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  (which  Mr.  F.  hoped  soon 
to  see  inserted  in  that  instrument;)  and  for  all  these  rea- 
sons he  should  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
He  would,  however,  withdraw  the  motion  in  favor  of  the 
mover,  if  he  desired  to  submit  any  remarks  in  reply. 
The  motion  having  been  withdrawn, 
Mr.    WICKLTFFE  observed,   in  reply,  that  he  was 
afraid  the  gentleman  had  served  his  resolution  very  much 
as  the  pious  Q,uaker  was  said  to  have  done  a  dog  that  had 
offended  him;  he  would  not  hurt  Uie  animal,  but  would 
give  it  a  bad  name;  by  which  means  he  set  all  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  to  pelt  the  poor  beast  to  death.    The 
gentleman  had  given  his  resolution  a  bad  name;  he  had 
thrown  out  the  fatal  idea  that  it  was  disrespectful  to  the 
President.     The  gentleman  could  not  certainly  infer  this 
from  the  language  oftlie  resolution;  and  if  he  inferred  it 
from  the  source  from  whence  the  resolution  proceeded, 
he  was  equally  mistaken.     I'luit  the  resolution  conveyed 
any  censure  against  tlie  President  did  not  appear  upon  the 
face  of  it,  nor  could  it  be  argued  from  the  source  whence 
the  resolution  lutd  emanated.     Mr.  W.  did  not  conc^eive 
it  to  be  in  any  way  disrespectful  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  call  upon  him  for  information  which  might  become 
necessary  to  enlighten  the  House  in  its  deliberations  upon 
the  public  concerns.     He  was  well  aware,  however,  that 
if  that  was  the  chancter  giren  to  hit  resolution,  or  if  it 
was  even  feared  that  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  it,  his  resolution  was  destined  to  share  the  late  of 
other  matters  which  bad  been  ordered  to  tie  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  W.  denied  that  his  resolution  implied  any  censure 
either  upon  the  appointed  or  the  disappointed  ojembers^ 
of  the  House;  nor  was  the  information  sought  by  it  so' 
easily  obtained  as  the  gentleman  supposed.  Even  into 
the  archives  of  the  Senate,  members  of  tliat  House  had  no 
right  to  dive  so  long  as  the  seal  of  secrecy  remained  on 
its  executive  proceedings.  But  were  this  otherwise, 
they  must  go  ^rther  than  the  iournals  of  the  Senate. 
Some  of  the  appointments  might  nave  to  do  with  the  Post 
Office  Department;  and  for  others  it  might  become  ne- 
cessaiy  to  traverse  ^tlie  almost  boundless  regions  of  the 
Indian  Department.'  It  might  be  requisite  to  go  to  the 
books  of  Uie  custom-house.  There  were  some  books  in 
the  bureaus  that  might  possibly  furnish  much  of  this  in- 
formation in  a  condensed  form.  To  all  these  sources  the 
President  had  ready  access,  though  the  members  of  that 
House  hiul  not. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  offered  a  resolution  contuniog  a 
proposition  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  of  appointments.  Such  an  amend- 
ment he  believed  was  deured  bv  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  Union,  but  it  could  not  originate  with  the 
people  of  the  States  unless  it  should  first  come  from  that 
House,  except  resort  should  be  had  to  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  a  convention  of  all  the  States.  He  thought  it  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  submit  such  a  proposition  to  the  Le- 
gislatures ofthe  several  States,  and  let  them  dispose  of  it. 
He  might  bq  called  upon  to  point  out  where  was  the 
g^eat  and  alarming  evil  which  called  for  remedy,  and 
where  was  the  danger  of  the  growth  of  the  evil.^  He 
might,  to  be  sure,  have  recourse  to  newspaper  state- 
ments; but  then  his  faith  would  be  regulated  by  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  might  chance  to  hold  the  integrity 
of  the  editors.    There  were  many  difficulties  which  he 
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did  not  wish  to  encounter,  in  relying  on  any  other  but  an 
official  statement. 

If  this  call  was  called  disrespectful  to  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  Presidential  Chair,  other  Presidents  had 
been  subjected  to  the  like  disrespect.  The  call  was  not 
without  precedent.  [Here  Mr.  W.  referred  to  a  similar 
call  in  Mr.  Monroe's  time.]  As  to  applying  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  what  had  transpired  before  he*  came  into  office, 
that  was  not  very  unusual,  he  believed.  But  he  had  a 
precedent  directly  in  point.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1826, 
the  House  having  under  consideration  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution,  called  upon  the  President  in 
these  words:  [here  he  quoted  a  call  similar  to  his  own.] 

This  resolution  had  passed  without  any  imputation  of 
ccij^sure  on  the  mover  of  it,  and  it  had  been  promptly 
answered.  Thus  a  list  was  already  furnished  down  to 
1826.  He  now  wished  that  list  extended  to  tl)e  present 
time,  so  that  the  country  might  be  satisfied  either" that 
such  appointments  were  no  evil,  or,  if  they  were,  that  the 
evil  was  rapidly  increasing.  Mr.  W.  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing himself  happy  to  find  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  was  favorable  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  the  reasons  he  had  heard  did  not 
satisfy  him  that  the  resolution  ought  to  pass,  and  he  there- 
fore renewed  his  motion  to  lay  it  upon  the  table;  but 
withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  who  obtained  the  floor  just  as  the 
hour  allotted  to  resolutions  expired. 

The  House,  on  motion,  passed  to  the  orders  of  the 
day;  which  embraced  only  private  bills. 

Satuhdat,  D£cemb£B  22. 

MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Wicklipfe,  under  discussion  yes- 
terday, coming  up  again  this  morning — 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  of  Georgia,  (who  had  obtained  the 
floor  yesterday,  but  having  been  prevented  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  hour  from  addressing  the  House,)  observed 
that  he  had  not  yesterday  intended  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  long  time;  nor  should  he  have  spoken 
at  all,  but  that  he  found  himself  difFerlng  in  opinion  from 
his  colleague,  [Mr.  Foster,]  for  whose  opinions  he  cher- 
ished at  all  times  the  highest  respect.  He  could  not  con- 
sider the  call  contained  in  this  resolution,  nor  any  call 
made  by  Congress  for  information  from  any  other  depart- 
ment of  Government,  as  having  been  dictated  by  improper 
motives.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  all  calls  proposed 
by  members  of  Congress  were  designed  to  answer  some 
usefid  purpose.  Few  propositions  could  be  of  greater 
importance  or  utility  than  the  amendments  of  the  consti- 
tution proposed  by  the  gentleman  who  had  offered  the 
present  resolution.  It  was  an  object  which  the  people 
of  Georgia  had  long  been  very  anxious  to  see  accom- 
plished, m  proof  of  which  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  journals  of  that  House.  It  would  there  ap- 
pear that  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  talented  of  her 
sons  had  advocated  a  measure  of  the  same  character,  and, 
he  was  under  the  impression,  had  preceded  it  by  a  reso- 
lution containing  a  similar  call.  Of  that,  however,  he 
would  not  be  positive.  There  was  certainly  precedent 
for  it,  as  the  honorable  mover  had  yesterday  satisfactorily 
»hown.  But  Mr.  C  was  fully  satisfied  that  neither  the 
amendment  desired  by  that  gentleman,  nor  any  other 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  would  ever  pass  in  that 
House,  unless  it  was  first  known  and  thoroughly  approv- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  Union.  The  only  way  of  reach- 
ing and  infiuencing  public  opinion  was  to  put  facts  before 
tlie  public  mind.  Mr.  C.'s  object  was  to  enlighten  the 
community,  by  presenting  to  it  a  condensed  view  of  the 
mischief  growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of  things; 
and  with  this  view  he  wished  them  to  see  a  complete  fist 


of  all  the  members  of  Congress  who  had  been  appoiisted 
to  office  .by  the  Executive  recommendation,  witli  'i? 
amount  of  salary  attached  to  the  offices  confcncd  or 
them.  He  had  not  the  least  expectation  that  sochi 
statement  would  have  any  material  effect  before  tba' 
House  i  what  he  wanted  was,  to  spread  it  before  Ibc  p» 
pie.  The  trouble  th.\t  such  a  call  might  occasion  to tj 
officers  of  Government  formed  no  objection  to  the  adc: 
tion  of  the  resolution,  and  he  hoped  no  such  arg\.De: 
would  ever  be  advocated  in  that  House.  If  the  cficfis 
were  not  well  enough  paid,  he  would  engage  to  find  if 
pllcants  in  abundance  to  fill  the  places  they  might  rts^ 
It  was  to  prevent  members  the  trouble  of  culling  out  frt; 
all  the  records  of  Government  the  facts  they  mijrhtlB« 
occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  discharge  of  their  officiill 
ties,  that  members  of  the  House  were  clothed  «ith  tbt 
right  of  making  calls  upon  the  departments.  Ncrsi' 
the  call  to  be  considered  as  in  the  least  disrespcctKlu 
the  President.  Calls  of  a  similar  kind  had  beenir^ 
upon  his  predecessors.  It  did  not  ask  for  a  list  of  ilijsc 
appointments  only  which  had  been  made  during  lis  o«^ 
administration,  but  during  those  also  which  had  prtcded 
it.  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  not  go  into  the  expedicMj  d 
the  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitution;  but  '^ 
held  that  a  call  for  information  that  might  be  useful tcU^ 
country  ought  never  to  be  opposed.  Ours  wasiGovfir 
ment  resting  entirely  upon  public  opinion,  and  it  vasu 
duty  of  the  people's  agents  to  enlighten  that  opinion;  r 
was  any  individual  so  high  as  to  be  exempt  from  pa^^ 
scrutiny.  He  concluded  by  again  observing  that  noLSj 
could  be  more  desirable  to  the  people  of  the  South,  arf 
he  hoped,  to  the  people  of  the  Union  generally,  l&an't 
adoption  of  such  an  allerallon  in  the  constitution  as  \U 
which  this  call  had  immediate  reference.  There ««« 
vulgar  saying,  which  was  not  the  less  true  or  »pp<»^- 
from  the  lowness  of  the  figure,  that  if  you  wished  tonn- 
der  the  master  you  must  first  kill  his  watchdog. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  confessed  that  he  entertained  the  y^ 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  constitution  as  the  gcnlieru- 
frora  Georgia  who  had  just  taken  his  seat;  buthccu- 
not  see  the  necessity  of  making  a  call  upon  the  Execi   • 


telllgent  men  in  the  country  t»..v,   w. ^ ..^ 

reading  the  newspapers.     He  did  not  attach  so  roucn^^ 
portance  to  the  proposed  amendment  as  some  gen  c- 


for  information  which  was  already  well  known  bpii^ 
telllirent  men  in  the  country  who  were  m  ine  ft»Dy 

did,  because  he  did'not  see  so  much  evil  togro»  J^'^^; 
the  existing  practice  as  many  others.  The  *'^^"'^^., 
presupposed  that  something  wrong  existed  r  j"^  " 
that  corruption  had  grown  out  of  the  appomtm  •  ; 
members  of  Congress  to  public  offices,  or  was  i»jj:^-^. 


f)roposc  ov.»-ii  »••  «.ww..«...^..*  ...  v.. .. 
ibertles  unless  he  apprehended  some  great  ^^'  ^^^^^e. 
it  was  wonderful  to  him  that  it  could  ^sc.^pe  ^"^^^^^^  ^ 
man's  attention  how    easily   this  umcndraeiit  mg 
evaded.  pfjl 

[Here  the  CHAIU  reminded  "Mr.  S.  that  he  ^^'  i 
ing  to  a  subject  not  before  the  House.]  .    j  ^j 

Mr.  S.  said  he  hoped  the  resolution  ^^'O"''),  .i,ii: 
adopted.  The  call  did  not  go  far  enough  m^^'  y 
commence  in  March,  1825.  He  was  avvjjre  inai  ^^^ 
formation  prior  to  that  time  had  already  been  g"'^^^^  ^, 
he  had  no  doubt  it  slumbered  and  slept  m  tiic 

the  people.  •.ftlm^- 

[Here  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  rose  to  say  that,  »^^  ,^,. 
»..ould  be  agreed  to,  he  would  then  move  th 
ment  already  furnished,  and  which  extendeu 


should  be  agreed  to,  he  would  then  "^o^*^  ^Jn '  n  to  ^- 
ment  already  furnished,  and  which  cxtendeU  uo^  ..^y-, 
year  1826,  should  be  reprinted,  so  as  to  present  ^ 


in  one  view.] 


This,  Mr.  S.  admitted, would  render  the  "^^JfLu!i:\^ 
tionable;and  he  desired  to  be  understood  as  noi^;,f,.'N 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  any  intention 
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to  the  President  in  proposing  this  resolution.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  gentleman  was  actuated  by  patriotic  motives. 
Bui  he  had  the  right  of  considering  the  propriety  of  the 
measures  he  proposed.  He  was  very  sure  there  was  not 
one  man  in  the  country,  in  the  least  conversant  with  poli- 
tics, but  knew  the  name  of  every  member  of  Congress 
who  had  been  appointed  to  office  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years.  It  was  said  that  he  could  not  collect  a  list  of 
them  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  gentleman  must  surely 
suppose  that  the  records  were  somewhere  locked  up 
from  all  access.  The  gentleman  asked  whether  he 
would  eive  the  House  a  list  of  such  appointments:  how- 
ever able  he  might  be,  he  saw  no  need  of  malting  such  a 
statement  at  that  time.  Any  member  of  the  House  could 
obtain  the  information  with  far  less  trouble  than  a  clerk 
in  the  departrpents. 

Mr.  B URGES  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  needful  to  know  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Executive  to 
salary  offices  under  the  Government.   The  only  question 
seemed  to  be,  how  it  was  to  be  known.     The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.   Sfeiobt]  had  just  told  the 
House  that  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  members  of 
Congress  so  appointed  were  in  the  knowledge  of  every 
man  in  the  country  who  read  the  newspapers.     Mr.  B. 
confessed  it  was  not  within  his;  and  if  it  were,  he  was 
very  sure  it  was  not  in  the  knowledge  of  his  constituents. 
Now,  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  write  to  each 
one  of  them,  nor  to  order  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted 
in  the  papers  gfiving  them  the  list  desired.     But  the  gen- 
tleman has  observed  that  every  member  of  the  House 
ould  apply  at  the  departments  and  obtain  the  informa- 
tion for  himself.     Now,  he  desired  to  ask  the  gentleman 
which  would  occasion  to  the  clerks  of  the  departments 
the  less  trouble — to  make  out  a  list  of  these  appohitments 
for  every  member  who  should  apply  for  it,  or  make  out 
a  single  certificate  in  answer  to  this  call,  and  have  that 
multiplied  by  the  press ^     What  objection  could  there  be 
to  knowing  how  the  fact  stood  ^   It  was  requisite  that  this 
information  should  be  diffused  among  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  judge  of  the  expedienc/  of  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  which  might  be  proposed  to  them.     No  suc- 
cessful objection  could  he  urged  against  the  call,  for  in- 
formation of  a  similar  kind  had  already  been  given  as  far 
down  as  1826.    Why  must  it  stop  there?   Why  were  gen- 
tlemen so  reluctant  to  spread  this  information  before 
the  public?     What  interpretation  would  the  community 
naturally  put  upon  such  reluctance?     Obviously,  one  not 
very  friendly  to  the  reputation  of  that  House.     It  would 
be  said  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives \Yer6  unwilling  that  their  names  should  go  out  to  the 
people.     Would  it  not  strike  them    with  the  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right?     Such  a  suspicion  was  wholly  un- 
founded.     Mr.  B.  never  would  believe  that  the  tWo 
Hpuses  were  to  be  purchased  by  offices  of  honor  and 
preferment.     He  had  ever  been  against  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  constitution.     He   would  not  admit 
that  the  members  might  be  corrupted;  but  if  they  were 
corruptible,  it  was  at  least  more  honorable  to  the  coun- 
try, and  more  creditable  to  the  Executive  also,  that  they 
were  bought  by  office,  than  if'they  had  been  purchased 
by  money.  Gentlemen  might  be  assured  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  actually  in  the  market,  the  consi- 
deration would  be  found  to  purchase  them  in  that  great 
fund  of  honor  and  profit  which  was  at  the  Executive  dis- 
posal.    To  oppose  the  publication  of  the  names  called 
for  by  the  resolution,  was  to  strengthen,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual fHaniier,  every  suspicion  that  might  lurk  in  the 
minds  of  the  people;  it  went  to  cast  a  deep  and  lasting 
reflection  not  only  on  the  Executive,  but  on  the  men 
themselves  who  seemed  thus  to  dread  the  exposure. 

Mr.  ISACKS  said  that  he  was  not  sure  the  information 
songht  by  this  resolution  would,  when  obtained,  compen- 


sate for  the  time  occupied  in  the  debate  on  its  adoption; 
nor  was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  that  any  evil 
would  follow  it  sufficient  to  .make  it  worth  while  to  offer 
serious  objection  to  its  adoption.  One  short  ar^ment 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  resolution.  Dunng  the 
last  administration  (to  which  he  was  thogght  to  be  op- 
posed) he  had  voted  for  a  similar  calif  he  was  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  the  present  administration,  and  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  record  his  vote  against  a  resolution 
of  the  same  tenor  with  that  he  had  once  advocated. 
Whether  the  result  would  be  very  beneficial  or  not,  (and 
he  believed  it  might  be  of  some  small  service,)  he  should 
vote  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  observed  that  the  present  call  includ- 
ed such  members  as  had  been  appointed  within  twelve 
months  after  their  term  of  service  in  Congress  expired : 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  former  document,  which 
terminated  in  1826,  required  a  similar  statement^ 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  replied  that  it  extended  only  to  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  congressional  term. 
He  had  extended  the  term  in  compliance  with  the  views 
of  son)e,  who  thought  that  a  twelve  month's  quarantine 
was  none  too  long. 

Mr.  ADAMS  inquired  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
been  ordered  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIR  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ADAMS  then  said  that,  whether  they  should  be 
ordered  or  not,  he  should, vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution; 
and  that,  not  simply  in  compliance  with  the  courtesy 
which  was  usually  extended  to  all  members  who  desired 
io  obtain  information  from  any  of  the  departments.  He 
should  vote  for  the  call,  as  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  notice 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wick- 
LipFx,]  that  he  should  follow  it  up  by  a  motion  for  re- 
printing the  information  contained  in  a  prior  document  of 
similar  character  with  that  now  sought.  As  he  under- 
stood it  wotild  not  be  in  order  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  present  resolution,  he  should  refrain  from  doing  so. 
In  voting  for  the  resolution,  however,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  did  not  at  all  agree  in  the  views  of  its 
mover,  in  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  proposed.  He  held  tliat  any  alteration  of 
the  constitution,  on  that  point,  instead  of  an  amendment, 
would  be  a  great  deterioration  of  tlie  constitution;  and, 
if  the  House  should  indulge  the  gentleman  with  the  in- 
formation he  had  called  for,  (as  he  hoped  it  would,)  and 
the  proposal  for  an  amendnnent  should  come  before  the 
House  in  order,  Mr.  A.  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
stating,  in  a  few  words,  theg^unds  and  reasons  on  which 
he  was  led  to  tliink  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious alterations  in  the  constitution  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  now  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  resolution,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KENNON,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  The  amendment  of  the  constitution,  to  which 
the  resolution  related,  was  rtot  now  a  subject  of  discussion. 

This  resolution  was  intended,  as  he  understood,  to  call 
out  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  Congress  who  had 
received  Executive  appointments  to  office  within  a  g^ven 
period;  and  when  the  answer  should  be  obtained,  it  was 
to  be  printed  in*connexion  with  another  document  which 
carried  the  statement  much  further  back.  Now,  if  the 
information  was  called  for  at  all,  it  was  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  House  and  the  public  of  the 
evils  growing  out  of  such  appointments.  The  true  point 
of  inquiry  obviously  was,  what  influence  the  appointment 
of  members  of  Congress  to  office*  had  upon  their  course 
in  that  body.  If  a  member  had  applied  for  an  office,  and 
aflerwards  received  it,  the  fair  inference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  hope  of  it  had  induced  tliat  member  to  follow  the 
will  of  the  Executive  in  a  manner  other  than  would  have 
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been  dictated  by  his  own  judgment  and  conscience. 
There  was  something  in  that-,  but  if  this  was  the  object, 
the  resolution  ought  to  go  further.  It  might  happen  that 
the  Executive  appointed  a  member  on  the  ground  of  his 
known  fitness  for  a  particular  office.  When  this  was  done 
without  any  application  on  the  part  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed, the  motive  to  subserviency  would  not  be  the 
same.  The  true  point  to  be  got  at,  then,  was  this:  what 
members  had  been  applicants  for  office.^  He  therefore 
offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  resolution:  *'  and 
also  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  members  of  Congress 
who,  since  the  1st  of  February,  1824,  had  been  appli- 
cants, either  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  for  office,  or 
who  had  recommended  others." 

On  this  amendment  Mr.  CLAY  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  Uouse. 

Mr.  WICKLTFFE  said  that  it  would  have  given  him 
great  pleasure  if  the  gentleman  had  moved  this  call  in 
the  shape  of  an  original  resolution.  He  should  vote  for 
it  as  it  was,  though  he  was  apprel^ensive  that  it  might 
swell  the  labors  of  the  Executive  so^much  as  to  delay  the 
reply  a  little  beyond  the  time  he  had  hoped  to  receive  it; 
but  he  should  like  to  see  the  call  extended  a  little  fur- 
ther, so  as  to  inquire  who  had  been  the  applicants,  which 
of  them  had  been  appointed,  and  the  reason  for  such  ap- 
pointment? who  had  been  removed  from  office,  and  the 
reason  for  such  removal? 

Mr.  ADAMS  said  that  he  should  be  compelled,  very 
reluctantly,  to  vote  against  the  amendment,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  to  him  whether  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  furnish  the  information 
sought.  The  call,  he  perceived,  went  back  to  the  lat  of 
February,  1824,  at  which  time  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  was  a  person  (Mr.  Monroe)  unfortunately 
now  no  more.  Another  person  had  been  President  since 
his  term  expired,  so  that  the  present  Executive  would 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  applica- 
tions made,  not  only  during  his  own,  but  throughout  part 
of  two  preceding  administrations.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House,  nor  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety, to  send  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
solution which  the  House  must  know  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  comply  with,  ft  might  not  be  in  his  power 
to  state  what  members  had  made  application  for  office, 
even  since  the  time  of  his  own  appointment.  Applica- 
tion was  often  made  verbally,  and  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  all  be  retained 
in  his  memory.  Some  applications  wertf  addressed  to  him 
in  writing,  and  some  of  them  were  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  applicant;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Ap- 
plications were  made  by  members  more  frequently  for 
their  friends  than  for  themselves.  Mr.  A.  believed,  sin- 
cerely, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  President  to 
comply  with  the  call,  even  in  reference  to  his  own  period 
of  office.  He  knew  it  would  with  respect  to  tiiat  of 
his  immediate  predecessor;  nor  did  he  believe  he  could 
give  the  information  in  respect  to  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  which  was  included  within  the 
period  stated  in  the  amendment. 

He  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity  of  voting 
against  it  in  that  view.  But  he  had  another  reason,  it 
was  a  species  of  exposure  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
It  seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
members  of  Congress  applying  for  offices  under  Govern- 
ment; and  it  seemed  to  hold  such  members  up  to  the 
view  of  the  community  as  guilty  of  some  offence,  if  they 
had  applied  either  on  their  own  behalf,  or  that  of  their 
friends.  There  was  something  ^he  did  not  say  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  mover,  but  in  the  measure  itself)  of  an  in- 
vidious kind.  In  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  That  call  re- 
lated only  to  official  acts  of  the  President,  for  which  he 
was  bound  to  answer  when  called  upon;  but  here  he  was 


required  to  state  the  names  of  individuals  who  might  h&ve 
at  any  time  held  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  appointments,  either  directly  or  otherwise,  cilher  for 
themselves  or  their  friends,  and  with  the  best  intention, 
and  all  such  persons  were  held  out  to  the  view  of  the  na- 
tion as  so  many  parasites,  seeking,  by  flattery,  to  obtiis 
Executive  favor.      Such  a  call  was  unworthy  oftht 

House. 

Mr.  BRANCH  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  amend 
ment.  No  adequate  remedy  could  ever  be  applied  to  tt« 
evil  complained  of,  unless  the  inquiry  shoula  go  to  tlia 
extent.  It  was  proposed  to  amend  the  constitution  so  n 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  Executive  action  on  the  de 
bates  and  decisions  of  that  body.  To  effect  this  enJ, 
they  must  first  ascertain  the  actual  extent  of  tlie  c^il. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  far  from  being  his  opinion  thatevcrr 
application  for  office  by  members  of  either  House  «is, 
in  itself,  an  evil,  or  implied  any  thing  like  crime;  far  from 
It.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  persuaded  that  many  m\ 
applications  sprang  from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  and 
the  most  honorable  feelings;  but  he  was  as  fully  pa 
suaded  that  many  others  were  productive  of  subscmcncv 
to  the  Executive  will,  such  as  was  utterly  8ubvcni\e  of 
the  freedom  of  debate.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  people 
of  the  Union  that  they  should  know  the  number  of  rocci 
hers  of  Congress  who  had  applied  to  the  Executiu  far 
favors,  and  had  received  them;  for  he  was  conTjnted 
that  no  member  of  that  House  could  do  his  duty  as  ht 
ought  to  do  it,  so  long  as  the  desire  of  office  tempted  him 
into  subserviency  to  the  Executive  will.  He  should  rote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNON  said  that  the  gentleman  from  MassacjJ 
setts  [Mr.  Adams]  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  soik 
thing  invidious  in  the  amendment,  though  not  in  tb« 
original  resolution.  On  the  point  whether  the  coitftitn 
tion  ought  to  be  amended  or  n^^,  Mr.  K.  bad  said  nothiflg. 
but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  resolution  had  a 
direct  reference  to  that  subject.  All  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  evil  to  be  remedied  was  the  effect  upoD  m 
Representative  of  the  desire  of  office;  and  the  true  m 
of  inquiry  was  whether  the  members  of  that  House 43 
feel  and  act  under  such  influence.  If  they  did,  the  pubw 
should  know  it.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  i»c^ 
that  almost  every  member  of  that  House  had  appneo 
the  Executive  for  office,  and  this  fact  came  to  Uie  Fie» 
of  the  public,  then  the  public  would  see  the  nccessj^'w 
having  the  constitution  amended  in  this  respect.  A* 
the  question  whether  it  would  or  would  no\  °\'"  ' 
power  of  the  Executive  to  comply  with  tlic  call,  tbc^c- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  was  much  better  »cqu»"]^^ 
with  the  facU  on  that  subject  than  he  could  be:  buuBi 
formed  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  because,  iHt» 
not  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  furnish  the  mionw 
tion,  all  that  the  President  had  to  do  was  to  say  *^ 


Mr.  FOSTER  observed  that  the  debate  of  thvs  won 
ing  had  fully  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  ^f'^^r'^ 
expressed,  that  this  resolution  was  calculated  to  oo 
good,  especially  as  one-half  of  the  genUemen  who  m 
vocated  the  call  had  declared,  in  advance,  that  'ocy  *o 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  to^°'5"rjg. 
the  call  had  reference.     If  he  could  think  that  aiej«»5 
ment'of  one  member  on  that  floor  woukl  really  w 
trolled  by  the  reply  to  that  call,  he  would  no*  ^P^j^^ 
it.    Butit  was  not  so;  and,  as  he  wasanxious  ^^j^]^ 
constitution  amended,  and  saw  that,  in  pressing  tnis  ^^ 
lution,  the  House  was  about  to  blend  a  mere  p»^y    ^^ 
fare  with  the  great  principles  of  the  c<>"!^'^"  ,,%Jr  is- 
could  not  yield  it  his  support.     If  they  P^^hed  "><^"^^^. 
quiries  so  far  as  to  ask  who  had  applied  for  onic  .  ^ 
ought  to  go  the  whole  length,  and  find  out  w»  ^ 
wanted  office.     He  had  no  doubt  many  vaetaoe 
wanted  office,  and  did  nojt  get  it,  who  were  n>"^".  -lys 
fit  for  it  than  those  who  did.  He  concluded  by  rene*  6 
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motion  to  Uy  the  resolution  on  the  table.  But  before  any 
qnestion  was  taken,  the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  ex- 
pired. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  considering 
private  bill^,  and  then 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 

WSDHSSBAT,   DxcxMBxm  26. 

KEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wicxliffx, 
coming  up  Apin  for  consideration — 

Resohed^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  a  list  of 
all  appointments  made  by  the  Executive  since  the  ISth  of 
April,  1826,  from  the  members  of  Congress  during  their 
term  of  service,  and  for  twelve  months  thereafter;  stating 
the  names  of  the  persons  appointed;  the  State  or  Tern- 
lory  by  them  represented;  the  time  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed; the  nature  of  the  appointment  conferred;  and 
the  amount  of  salary,  or  their  emoluments  received  by 
virtue  of  such  appointment: 

Together  with  the  following  amendment  thereto  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kixiroir: 

'<  And,  also,  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  members  of 
Congress  who,  since  the  first  of  February,  1824,  had 
been  applicants,  either  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  for 
office,  or  who  had  recommended  others." 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fos- 
TKB,  to  la^  the  resolution  and  amendments  on  the  table, 
it  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays:  Yeas,  54;  nays,  116. 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adair,  Anderson,  Archer, John  S.  Bar- 
bour, James  Bates,  Beardsley,  James  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck, 
John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Burd,  Carr,  Chand- 
ler, Chinn,  Claiborne,  Silas  Condit,  Connor,  Craig,  Da- 
venport, Dayan,  Doubleday,  Edward  Everett,  Fitzgerald, 
Tord,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Harper,  Hoff- 
man, Holland,  Hubbard,  Jewett,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Kava- 
nagh,  Henry  King,  Lecompte,  Mann,  McCarty,  McCoy, 
Mitchell,  Pearce,  Plummer,  Polk,  Roane,  Sewall,  Shep- 
ard,  Speight,  Stephens,  Philemon  Thomas,  Ward, 
Weeks,  Wilde— 54. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  Chilton  Allan, 
Robert  Allen,  Fleman  Allen,  Allison,  Angel,  Appleton, 
Armstrong,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks,  Noyes  Barber, 
Barringer,  Barstow,  Isaac  C  Bates,  Bell,  Bethune,  John 
Blair,  Branch,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Bullard,  Cahoon,  Cam- 
breleng,  Carson,  Choate,  Clay,  Clayton,  Collier,  Lewis 
Condict,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Cor- 
win.  Coulter,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Uaniel,  John 
Davis,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson, 
Drayton,  Draper,  Ellsworth,  Horace  Everett,  Felder, 
Findlay,  Grennell,  Griffin,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Heister, 
Hodges,  Hogan,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Isacks, 
Jarvis,  Cave  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Lamar,  Leavitt, 
Letcher,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Mardis,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Robert 
.  McCoy,  McDuffie,  McKay,  McKennan,  Milligan,  Muh- 
lenberg, Nelson,  Newnan,  Newton,  Pendleton,  Pierson, 
Pitcher,  Potts,  John  Reed,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Rencher, 
Root,  Russell,  Augustine  H .  Shepperd,  Slade,  Smith, 
Soule,  SouthaiHl,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Storrs,  Taylor, 
Francis  Thomas,  John  Thomson,  Tompkins,  Vance,  Ver- 
planck,  Vinton,  Wardwell,  Watmough,  Wilkin,  Wheeler, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesev,  Edward  D. 
White,  Wickliffe,  Williams,  Young— 116." 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Kyxit on 's  amendment, 

Mr.  L.  CONDICT  moved  to  amend  the  amendment, 
by  inserting  a  clause  extending  the  call  so  as  to  embrace  a 
statement  of  the  particular  offices  sought,  the  time  of 
their  application,  and  any  letters  in  the  possession  of  the 
President  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  ISACKS  said  that  he  would,  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  voting  against  both  amendments. 
He  thought  gentlemen  were  carrying  this  matter  too  far, 


and  were  making  light  of  what  might  possibly  prove  to 
be  a  very  useful  call.  To  request  the  President  to  ran- 
sack his  private  papers  to  see  who  had  made  applications 
for  office,  or  who  had  recommended  others,  when  very 
probably  some  of  the  letters  had  been  mislaid  or  lost, 
was  entering  on  a  concern  which  Mr.  I.  thought  the 
House  might  as  well  let  alone.  Besides,  the  call,  if 
agreed  to,  would  not  reach  the  object.  If  the  object  of 
gfentlemen  was  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  who  had 
made  applications  for  office,  both  principals  and  en- 
dorsers, they  would  find  that  they  were  unable  tb  accom- 
plish it.  Gentlemen  could  not  but  know  that  many  of 
those  applications  were  not  made  in  writmg,  but  in  verbal 
conversation.  Some  members  might  have  thought  them- 
selves on  terms  sufficiently  intimate  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  person,  and  to  say  to  him  that  such  or  such  an 
office  would  be  acceptable;  not,  perhaps,  for  themselves, 
but  for  some  other  person.  Mr.  1.  had  no  doubt — in- 
deed, he  knew  that  such  applications  wexe  often  made 
verbally.  Could  all  these  conversations  be  recollected  ? 
Gentlemen  could  not  expect  it.  He  could  remember 
but  very  few  of  them,  either  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
applying,  or  those  in  whose  fiivor  the  applications  were 
made.  The  call  would,  therefore,  not  go  half  way 
towards  effecting  the  object  it  sought  to  accomplish.  He 
was  opposed  to  it  entirely;  not,  however,  because  he 
had  the  least  fear  his  name  could  be  found  in  any  of 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Executive  Department  as  an  ap- 
plication for  office,  either  in  his  own  behalf,  or  that  of 
any  other  member  of  Congress.  But  he  thought  the 
whole  inquiry  one  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  not  seriously  present  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  observed  that  he  had,  for  years  past, 
looked  with  anxiety  to  see  some  supplemental  article  ap- 
pended to  the  constitution,  such  as  that  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky;  and  he  was 
reaay  to  join  in  any  measure  that  might  tend  to  show  the 
propriety  of  such  an  amendment.  And  as  the  call  con- 
tained in  the  original  resolution  had  this  tendency,  he  was 
disposed  to  sustain  it.  But  he  was  indisposed  to  do,  In 
this  matter,  what  he  considered  as  unnecessary  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  what  the  House  was  called  to  do. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiments  just  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Isicxs.]  The  ob- 
ject of  the  amendment  to  the  resolution  was  fdreign  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  B.  had  no 
desire  to  expose  any  gentleman  in  the  House.  Not  that 
he  had  personally  any  thing  to  apprehend;  for  he  had 
neither  applied  for  office  himself,  nor  had  he  asked  in  be- 
half of  any  member  of  Congress.  But  he  entreated  gen- 
tleman to  state  what  useful  end  could  possibly  be  effected 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  call.  Was  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  might  have  applied  for  an  appointment  under 
the  Government,  either  for  himself  or  his  friends,  to  be 
held  tip  as  derelict  and  base?  Was  it  to  cast  odium  upon 
the  names  of  gentlemen?  Was  it  not  as  lawful,  as  right, 
as  legitimate,  (if  he  might  use  that  word,)  for  members 
of  Congress  to  apply  for  office  as  it  was  for  any  other  per- 
son? bid  the  constitution  forbid  it?  So  long  as  that  in- 
strument retained  its  present  form,  this  could  not  be  any 
crime.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  the 
House  would  adopt  neither  of  the  amendments. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  Mr.  Cokdict's 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  count. 

Mr.  KiNiroii's  amendment  was  also  negatived  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Robert  Allen,  Angel,  Armstrong,  Ar- 
nold, Ashley,  Banks,  Barber,  Bell,  Bethune,  James  Blair, 
John  Blair,  Boon,  Branch,  Briggs,  J.  Brodhead,  Bucher, 
Bullard,  Cambreleng,  Clay,  Corwin,  Craig,  John  Davis, 
Dayan,  Denny,  Doubleday,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Foster, 
G.^ither,  Griffin,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper, 
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Hoifiman,  Hogui,  Hubbard,  Janris,  Jewett,  Kavanagh, 
Kennoiiy  A.  King,  Leavitt,  I^ecompte,  Letcher,  Lyon, 
Mann,  ^lardis,  Marshall,  W.  McC6y,  McKay,  McKennan, 
Pierson,  Pitcher,  Polk,  Edward  O.  Reed,  Root,  Ruisell, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer, 
Stephens,  John  Thomson,  Vinton,  Ward,  Ward  well,  Wat- 
mough,  Weeks,  Wickltffe,  Williams,  Young— 72. 

NAYS. — Mes9i8.  Adams,  Adair»  Alexander,  Chilton 
Allan,  Heman  Allen,  Allison,  Anderson,  Appleton,  Arch- 
er, Babcock,  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Barstow, 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bouck,  Bouldin, 
J.  C.  Brodhead,  Burd,  Gaboon,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler, 
Chinn,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Clayton,  Coke,  Collier,  Con- 
diet,  Condit,  Connor,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke, 
Cooper,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Daniel, 
Davenport,  Dearborn,  Dickson,  Drayton,  Draper,  Ells- 
worth, Joshua  Evans,  E.  Everett,  H.  Everett,  Felder, 
Gordon,  Grennell,  Heister,  Hodges,  Holland,  Hughes, 
Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ingersoll,  Isacks,  Richard  M.  John- 
son, Cave  Johnson,  Kendall,  H .  King,  Lamar,  Lewis,  Ma- 
son, Maxwell,  McCarty,  R.  McCoy,  McDuflie,  Mclntire, 
Milligan,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Nelson,  Newnan,  New- 
ton, Pearce,  Pendleton,  Plummer,  Potts,  Rencher,  Roane, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Slade,  Stanbery,  Stewart,  Storrs, 
Taylor,  Francb  Thomas,  P.  Thomas,  W.  Thompson, 
Tompkins,  Vance,  Verplanck,  Washington,  Wilkin, 
Wheeler,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  White, 
Wilde— 105. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the  House  do  agree  to 
the  resolution  as  moved  by  Mr.  Wjckuffb,  and  decid- 
ed as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  Chilton  Allan,  K. 
Allen,  Heman  Allen,  Allison,  Appleton,  Archer,  Arm- 
strbng,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Babcock,  Banks,  Barber,  Barn- 
well, Barringer,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Branch,  Briggs, 
Bucher,  Cahoon,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Clayton,  Coke,  Col- 
lier, Condict,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper, 
Corwin,  Crane,  Creighton,  Daniel,  John  Davis,  Dearborn, 
Denny,  Dickson,  Drayton,  Draper,  Ellsworth,  Jo^ua 
Evans,  Horace  Everett,  Felder  Grennell,  GrifRn,  Thomas 
H.  Hall,  Heister,  Hodges,  Hughefi,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  In- 
gersoll, Isacks,  Jarvis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  John- 
son, Kendall,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Mardis,  Mason,  Marshall, 
Maxwell,  Robert  McCoy,  McDufHe,  Mclntire,  McKay, 
McKennan,  MiUigan,  Nelson,  Newnan,  Newton,  Pearce, 
Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potte,  John  Reed,  Rencher,  Root, 
Russell,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  SUnbery,  Stew- 
art, Storrs,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Ward,  Washington,  Watmough,  Wilkin,  Whee- 
ler, Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Edward  D. 
White,  WicklifTe,  Williams,  Young— 102. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Adair,  Anderson,  Angel,  John  S.  Bar- 
bour, James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bethune,  James  Blair, 
John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brod- 
head, Burd,  Cambrel eng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler,  Cbinn, 
Clay,  Condit,  Connor,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crawford,  Daven- 
port, Dayan,  Doubleday,  Duncan,  Edward  Everett, 
Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Fostq^,  Gaither,  Gilmore, 
Gordon,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hoffman,  Hogan,  Hol- 
land, Hubbard,  Jewett,  Kavanagh,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Lea- 
vitt,  Lecompte,  Lewis,  Mann,  McCarty,  Mitchell,  Pier- 
son,  Plummer,  Polk,  Edward  C  Reed,  Roane,  Sewall, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer, 
Stephens,  Philemon  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson,  John 
Thomson,  Verplanck,  W'ardwell,  Weeks,  Wilde— r4. 

So  the  resolution  was  ag^ed  to. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUMS. 

The  bill  granting  a  township  of  land  to  the  New  Eng- 
land asylum  for  the  blind,  and  to  the  New  York  a.sylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  reported  With  sundry  amend- 
ments from  the  Committee  ofthe  Whole;  came  up  in  course. 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  to  add  a  proviso  restricting  the 


State  receiving,  in  which  the  land  lay,  from  taxiRgiut 
a  higher  rate  than  other  lands  of  the  State;  vhicb  ni 
agreed  to. 

The  question  then  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third 
reading, 

Mr.  ROOT,  of  New  York,  said,  that  he  hid  strong i> 
jections  to  the  bill;  and-he  wished  to  know  whethertben 
was  a  majority  of  the  membersy  and  if  there  vts,«lu 
they  were,  that  were  willing  to  grant  away  aportioncf 
the  public  lands  for  purposes  the  control  of  which  pr 
tained  exclusively  to  the  State  Governments,  snd  to  tb 
tribute  the  public  domain  among  the  different  Stite  i* 
equal  quantities,  whether'those  States  were  great  or  siuil 
The  public  lands  belonp^d  to^all  the  States,  and  toncj 
in  the^ proportion  in  which  that  State  was  bound  to  pin 
direct  tax.  lliose  lands  were  holden  by  cession  from  t!» 
States,  by  purchase  from  other  Governments,  or  by  w 
quest.  Omitting,  the  large  purchases  of  Florida  I'M 
Louisiana,  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  had  been  u 
quired  by  conquest.  They  were  denominated  croiB 
lands,  but  remained  within  the  jurisdiction  of  someofilw 
colonies.  It  had  been  agreed,  at  the  revolution,  that  tlK} 
should  be  holden  as  a  general  fund;  and  owned  bf  ilie  k- 
veral  States  in  proportion  as  direct  taxes  were  impoitdbj 
the  old  Congress.  At  first,  and  early  in  the  reTolut-or, 
these  taxes  had  been  laid  according  to  a  valuation  of  lie 
lands;  but,  subsequently,  and  by  the  old  CongTe»,tij 
had  been  clianged  for  the  ratio  at  present  w^i^^i-^hed 
This  had  been,  in  fact,  a  compact  ofthe  other  SUtcsfii 
the  States  ceding  their  vacant  lands  for  the  general  g«x 
which  contract  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  billtorioutf, 
openly,  by  distributing  the  land  for  other  objects,  and  r 
equal  quantities  to  each  State.  ^ 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  in  his  judgment,  put  at  ue 
fiance  that  clause  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  tbcpu- 
lie  lands,  which,  though  it  authorizes  Congress  toirji; 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  them,  yctprt 
vides  that  nothing  therein  shall  be  constnied  to  prejiKia 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  SUfe 
to  them:  that  is,  the  claim  of  tlie  United  States  tothcc 
as  a  general  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  all;  and  of  ea«PJf 
ticular  State,  in  its  just  proportion,  according  to  itsf«f- 
ral  numbers.  ., 

The  propriety  of  passing  the  provisions  of  the  biUJ 
originally  reported,  and  ofthe  amendments  made  in  c»- 
roittee,  is  urged  from  the  circumstances  tliat  some  ye 
ago,  in  an  improvident  moment,  an  appropriation  o^^ 
portion  of  the  public  domain  was  made  to  aid  an  irJJ  * 
tion  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  for  the  instruction  o  w 
deaf  and  dumb.  Thus,  this  act  of  misguided  chant/* 
seized  upon  as  a  precedent,  and  is  made  use  o»  ***°  J 
tering  wedge,  to  open  the  way,  not  only  for  an  owq 
distribution  of  a  general  fund,  but  indirectly  to  f^r^^ 


the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  ^^f.f!j|[^p. 

to  usurp 
ijilooe' 

He  WMfor'dTs^'rTbutrng S^  ^*"a^S 


the  regulation  of  their  internal  policy  and  public 
tion,  under  the  guise  of  extending  its  charities,  to  us  i 
the  powers  which  belong  to  the  Sutes,  and  to  thc°»»||'^  * 


the  several  States  in  their  just  proportions,  and 
it  to  them  to  make  their  application  either  fortbe  ir*r« 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  or  o^l^^^*?-n,. 
fortunate,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  they  may  two  a 
per.     He  repeated  his  call  for  the  yeas  and  "»)'"',  |^. 

Mr.  MASON,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  concurrefl^'JJ];. 
tily  in  the  opinion  just  expressed  by  the  honorabjeg  ^ 
man  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Kootj]  and  as  he  ^J^T^^^^t 
constrained  to  vote  against  the  engrossment  ^f.  j  ^jj,!£<e 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  state  the  reasons  on  wbicn 
would  be  founded.  ,         .'.d 

The  bill,  though  unpretending  in  its  title,  con»^ 
tlirce  principles  of  great  importance,  to  n^'^"^^  ^  jj  «ts 
he  could  yield  his  assent.  1st.  It  assumed  twi^jj^j 
competent  for  Congress,  out  of  the  common  wnfl 
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public  lands,  to  endow,  particular  charitable  institutions 
within  the  States.  2d.  That  the  public  domain  might  be 
distributed  among  all  the  States  as  integral  members  of 
the  Union^  in  equal  portions,  without  regard  to  their  re* 
spective  population.  3d.  That  it  was  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prescribe  to  the  States  the  uses  they  shall 
snake  of  the  land  thus  given  to  them  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. And  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Houte  to  the 
subject,  in  order  that  he  and  the  public  might  know  what 
the  powers  were  which  Congress,  in  this  bill,  undertook 
to  exercise,  and  which,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
would  govern  its  future  measures  in  regai*!!  to  the  public 
lands. 

1 .  The  bill  maintained,  or  took  it  for  granted,  that  it 
was  competent  for  Congress  to  endow  charitable  institutions 
within  the  State:  a  power  which  he  was  very  confident 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  never  dreamed  of  confer- 
ring;  and  which,  in  practice,  must  involve  the  most  in- 
convenient, if  not  dangerous  and  disgraceful  consequences. 
There  was  not  a  literary  institution  in  this  wide  country 
that  did  not  stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid;  and  many  as 
much  as  those  for  whose  benefit  this  bill  was  intended. 
Mr.  M.  said  he  felt  every  degree  of  regard  and  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  beings  whom  it  was  designed  to  beiic- 
Bt:  but  there  was  not  a  literary  institution  in  the  country 
which  might  not  present  as  high  claims  as  these  institu- 
tions did;  other  public  charities,  the  lunatic  asylums,  the 
sdmshouses,  the  orphan  asylums,  and  those  niimberless  en- 
terprises of  benevolence  which  abound  in  our  country, 
might  present  as  strong  a  demand  on  the  patronage  and  li- 
berality of  the  General  Government,  and  might  with  equal 
reason  petition  Congress  for  a  donation  out  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  nation.  If  the  principle  of  this  bill  was  to  be 
sanctioned,  there  would  be  none  which  Congress  might 
not,  if  it  pleased,  endow.  Every  institution  for  literary 
or  philosophical  purposes  might  come  and  ask  for  a  share 
of  the  public  domain.  Congress  might  endow  a  college, 
or  erect  an  observatory,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  not  give  its  deliberate  sanc- 
tion to  a  principle  like  this.  He  asked,  by  what  reading 
of  the  constitution  was  this  power  derived?  in  what  part  of 
that  instrument  was  it  to  be  found?  He  was  aware  that 
there  were  some  who  contended  that  Congress  could 
make  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  to  which  the  reve- 
nue in  the  treasury  could  not  be  subjected;  and, 'on  that 
principle,  this  bills  eemed  to  be  founded.  In  this  opinion 
he  could  not  concur:  neither  could  he  concede  the  autho- 
rity claimed  for  the  precedents  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  former  legislation.  There  had,  indeed,  occurred 
two  or  three  instances  of  similar  grants,  adopted  with  but 
little  deliberation;  and  two  or  three  only:  for  he  denied 
that  the  provision  in  the  compacts  with  the  new  States  on 
their  admission  into  the  Unidn,  by  which  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  each  township  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  were  at  all  a  parallel  case.  In  that  case,  the 
States  receiving  the  benefit  had  given  to  the  United  Slates 
more  than  an  equivalent.  Because  the  public  lands  were 
exempt  'from  State  taxation  for  a  number  of  years  after 
their  sale:  anil,  for  himself,  he  considered  the  States  as 
having  given  up  more  than  they  gained'  by  that  arrange- 
ment. Besides,  a  grant  of  this  kmd  admitted  of  defence 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government,  as  a  great  landholder, 
might  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  property  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  \9  promote  the  sale  of  thcresidue,  and,  by  afford- 
ing facilities  of  education,  encourage  the  settlement  of  the 
country;  but  these  reservations  were  far  from  justifying 
the  claim  to  power  set  up  in  this  bill.  The  principle  it 
contained  was  without  possible  limit.  There  was  not  a 
county  or  a  neigliborhood  in  the  whole  country  to  which 
a  donation  for  the  purposes  of  education  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

3.  But  the  bill  contained  another  principle,  if  possible 
still  more  obnoxious:  it  asserted  that  it  was  fair  and  equit- 
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able  to  divide  the  public  lands  in  equal  portions  among  the 
SUtes,  without  regard  to  their  respective  population^m 
rule  of  distribution  wholly  unjustifiable,  whether  you  con- 
sider the  lanfis  as  purchased  by  money  out  of  the  common 
treasury,  or  as  originally  ceded  by  the  States  clainxing 
the  waste  and  unappropriated  territory  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  after  the  revolution.  As  had  already  been 
observed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Root,] 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  va- 
rious cession  acts  which  conveyed  these  lands  to  the  United 
States.  Whoever  examined  those  instruments  would  per- 
ceive that  such  a  distribution  of  the  common  property  of 
the  Union  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  views  and  pur- 
poses of  the  parties  ceding.  What  was  the  express  con- 
dition on  which  the  fund  was  created?  That  it  should  be 
a  common  fund  belonging  to  the  whole  Union,  and  should 
be  administered  on  the  same  principle  as  all  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  country,  principally  lor  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;  but,  if  otherwise  applied,  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  constitution.  If  the  lands  now  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  proceeds  of  tbe  annual  sales»  are  to  be  distri- 
buted, there  was  no  justice  in  departing  from  the  princi- 
ple that  tbe  federal  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  seve- 
ral States  should  govern  the  distribution  of  their  funds. 
Did  this  bill  observe  that  rule?  It  did  not.  According  to 
the  bill,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  to  have  as  lai^e  a 
share  of  the  public  domain  as  New  York.  Such  a  distri- 
bution utterly  subverted  the  principle  on  which  the  ces- 
sions of  that  domain  had  been  made.  If,  then»  the  condi- 
tions imposed  b^  the  ceding  States  are  to  be  respected,  the 
rule  prescribed  m  the  bill  cannot  be  adopted.  Nor,>said  Mr. 
.\1.,  can  it  be  considered  just,  if  you  regard  the  lands  as 
purchased  by  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  derived  to 
the  treasury  by  your  duties  on  foreign  commerce.  That 
system  of  revenue  was  believed  to  be  grossly  unequal  in  its 
operations;  and  the  mode  of  distribution  proposed  certainly 
did  not  remove  the  inequality.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  tliat  the  revenue  derived  through  the  custonh 
houses  had  been  aided  by  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
paying  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  a  very  interesting  document  had  been 
furnished  to  the  House  at  the  last  session  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  wliich  he  was  sorry  to  observe  hadnot 
attracted  that  share  of  notice  which  its  importance  de- 
served; it  was  an  account  of  the  public  lands  with  tbe 
United  States,  stated  by  way  of  debit  and  credit;  from 
which  it  wouhl  appear  that  the  public  domain,  so  far  from 
having  accomplished  its  original  object,  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  as  a  fund,  was  debtor  to  the  treasury  to 
the  amount  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  M.  pro- 
fessed himself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  gentlemen,  who 
held  tliat  the  proposition  to  divide  tbe  surplus  revenue  in 
the  treasury  among  the  States  was  unconstitutional,  could 
support  this  bill,  or  any  other  which  in  any  mode  diverted 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  from  the  treasury,  and  made 
a  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  revenues.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  such  a  distinction  could  be  taken.  For 
himself,  he  could  not  doubt  that,  if  in  any  form  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  lands  was  had,  the  necessary  and  inevi- 
table consequence  must  be,  that  tlie  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury, derived  from  the  custom-houses,  after  meeting  the 
annual  appropriations,  would,  m  like  manner,  be  distri-^ 
buted — a  consequence  deeply  to  be  deprecated.  But  if 
that  obnoxious  measure  was,  indeed,  to  come  upon  the 
country,  would  any  man  deem  it  just  to  take  the  number, 
merely,  of  the  States,  as  the  measure  of  distribution? 

3.  The  bill  involved  another  principle  equally  ob- 
jectionable, viz:  that  it  was  competent  to  Congress  to 
prescribe  to  the  States  the  uses  to  which  they  were  to  ap- 
ply their  own  property.  If  it  were  true  that  the  public 
domain  did  not  constitute  a  common  fund,  and  that  its 
avails  were  of  the  same  Qhantctcr  as  the  other  revenues  of 
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the  countiy,  and  to  be  distributed  in  the  rame  manner,  he 
should  like  to  know  where  Congress  got  theTiower  to  do 
what  was  now  proposed }  If  the  purpose  for  which  these 
lands  had  originally  been  ceded  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  original  motives  for  retaining  the  public  lands  no 
longer  existed,  and  therefore  a  distribution  was  to  be 
made  of  them,  where  was  it  that  Congress  obtained  the 
power  of  dictating  to  the  States  how  they  were  to  employ 
their  respective  portions?  Congress  here  undertook  to 
say  to  the  States  that  they  should  not  have  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  unless  they  should  apply  it  to  the 
support  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was 
inconsistent  with  the  arrangement  according  to  which  the 
fund  was  acquired,  and  ought  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  M. 
never  could  yield  his  consent  to  so  monstrous  a  principle. 
Observe  its  consequences.  In  this  mode  Congress  might, 
by  indirection,  exercise  powers  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  State  Legislatures,  and  which  none  would  claim  for 
this  Government;  indeed,  it  might  wholly  deprive  any 
State  of  its  slmre  of  the  public  property,  unless  that  State 
would  consent  to  become  the  agent  of  its  designs.  Sup- 
pose that  Congress  should  prescribe  that  the  lands  distri- 
buted should  be  used  for  purposes  of  colonizing  some 
portion  of  the  population  within  the  States;  and  suppose 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  or  Virginia  should  object  to 
such  an  application  of  her  portion,  and  refuse  to  make  the 
necessary  laws;  she  could  receive  no  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  while  the  States  more  yieldmg,  and  whose  po- 
licy or  interests  such  measures  would  promote,  would 
receive  theirs.  It  is  therefore  idle,  if  not  absurd,  to  'un- 
dertake to  divide  the  lands  among  the  States  by  a  law 
which  makes  them  but  your  agents  in  executing  plans 
which  you  devise,  and  applying  this  portion  to  purposes 
which  you  prescribe .  He  trusted  the  House  would  not 
establish  a  principle  like  this.  If  the  public  lands  be- 
longed to  the  States,  let  the  States  hold  them  free  from 
all  restriction  by  Congress.  If  they  possessed,  let  them 
enjo}*;  and  let  not  their  rights  be  trammelled  with  condi- 
tions imposed  without  their  suggestion,  but  which  might 
be  against  their  wishes.     If  the  public  lands  were  to  be 

given  away,  let  them  be  gfiven  freely;  if  they  were  to  be 
tstributed,  let  them  be  distributed  justly.  If  Congress 
roust  assume  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  charitable  establishments  within  the  States,  let 
them  do  it  by  a  general  system.  And  let  not  ever}' 
neighborhood  be  invited  to  send  in  its  memorial  for  a 
portion  of  tlie  public  funds,  to  be  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses not  confided  to  the  General  Government,  and  for 
which  it  is  wholly  incompetent  wisely  to  legislate. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  felt  some  diffidence  in  occupying 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  considering  this  bill, 
which,  nominally,  wa&  of  a  very  limited*  extent;  but,  with 
the  amendments  adopted,  had,  in  his  judgment,  assumed 
a  character  of  momentous  importance.  Some,  perhaps, 
might  think  it  but  a  small  affair.  Others  might  suppose 
him  to  be  opposed  to  education  through  the  country, 
or  insensible  to  the  claims  of  the  destitute  and  unfortu- 
nate.^ No  man  was  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  the 
blessings  of  education  dispensed,  by  proper  means,  to 
every  class  and  condition  in  our  country.  He  believed  it 
to  be  the  great  parent  of  public  virtue,  and  the  surest 
support  of  our  free  institutions.  He  sympathized  most 
deeply  with  those  unfortunate  human  beings  for  whose 
improvement  the  institutions,  aided  by  this  bill,  are  de- 
signed. Yet  he  could  not,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people,  charged  with  high  duties,  and  limited  powers, 
and  sworn  to  support  and  to  execute  the  constitution, 
conscientiously  support  a  measure,  even  for  these  benevo- 
lent purposes,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  inconsistent 
with  those  powers,  and  unauthorized  by  the  constitution. 
Such  he  conceived  to  be  the  objections  to  the  bill  under 
consideration;  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  at  once  for 
its  rejection. 


Mr.  YANCE  offered  the  following  amendment,  vl^ 
was  agreed  to: 

« l*hat  no  location  shall  be  made  on  lands  ceded  tot'x 
United  States  by  an}'  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  which  tbn 
have  reserved  a  remainder.** 

The  question  being  then  put  on  ordering  the  bill  to  > 
third  reading,  and  it  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nt^'s  u  Al- 
lows : 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allen,  Heman  Ailra, 
Allison^  Anderson,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Babcnck, 
Banks,  Barstow,  Isaac  C .  Bates,  Briggs,  Ducb^r,  Cab^c, 
Cambreleng,  Collier,  Condict,  Condit,  Eleutheros  CciL\ 
Bates  Cook,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crane,  Crawfon1,Cref^ 
ton,  Jun.,  Daniel,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Kllswcri^ 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Findlay,  F  ; 
gerald,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntingdon,  Kavana^h,  Ee: 
dall,  Kennon,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Marshall,  McRcnnar,  Vi 
ligan.  Nelson,  Pearce,  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed,  Rcik!!, 
Shepard,  Slade,  Southard,  Stanbety,  Stewatt,  Stoin, 
Thompson,  Tompkins,  Vance,  Vinton,  Ward,  Washirf 
ton,  Watmougb,  Weeks,  Wilkin,  B.  Whittlesey,  WiHani., 
Young— 70. 

NAYS. — Alexander,  Angel,  Archer,  Armslronj,  JoVp 
S.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  James  Bates,  Bearfo 
Bell,  Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouck,  finrd 
J.  Brodhead,  BuUard,  Carr,  Carson,  Chsndlcr,  C^'m, 
Choate,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Jr.,  Cc» 
nor.  Coulter,  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Dj)«, 
Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper,  Duncan,  Ftlder,  Ford 
Poster,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Grennell,  GriSf. 
Thomas  H.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Heister,  HofTman,  Hogr. 
Holland,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Isacks,  Jarvis,  Jewett,  Ricluni 
•M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  John  King,  Henry  Kb^ 
Lamar,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lewis,  Mann,  Mardis,  «<• 
son.  Maxwell,  McCarty,  William  McCoy,  Kobert  McC?j. 
McDuffie,  MclTitire,  McKay,  MitcheU,  Muhlenberg,  Nf^ 
man,  Pendleton,  Picrson,  Pitcher,  Pluromcr,  Polk,  f« 
ward  C.  Read,  Uencher,  Roane,  Boot,  Sewall,  AugusjK 
H.  Sheppcrd,  Speight,  Standifei\  Stephens,  Ta)«. 
Francis  Thomas,  Philemon  Thomas,  Wiley  1hon«|>, 
Verplanck,  Wardwell,  Wheeler,  F.  Whittlesey,  Ednti 
D.  White,  Wilde— 99. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROOT,  however,  immediately  moyed  a  recc^j 
deration,  with  a  view  to  propose  an  amendment  clijtnbt. 
ing  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  among  the  severab'** 
of  the  Union,  for  a  definite  time,  according  to  ihcir  p^^ 
portions  of  a  direct  tax.  He  moved  a  postponerr,eot  • 
the  question  till  to-morrow,  which  the  House  rcfus*- 
hut  immediately  adjourned. 


Tbujisdat,  Decembxr  2r. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTIOX. 

The  following  resolution,  heretofore  moved  by  Mr 
Abaxs,  came  up  for  consideration:  .   »., 

JResohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  S^^^ 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  a  ^W,^,^;. 
proclamation,  dated  on  the  10th  instant,  «"^°' I  rp,!. 
nance  of  a  convention  held  in  the  State  of  Souin  ^'■ 
na,  to  which  it  refers.  .      r  ..^ 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Alabama,  moved  tlie  question  o. 
sJderation,  viz:  whether  the  House  will,  at  this  time, ^,. 
sider  the  resolution?  and  demanded  the  yeas  w 
upon  it.  f  -  j^i; 

Mr.  ARCHER  observed,  that  the  gentleman  rr m  ^^ 
bama  need  not  press  his  motion,  as  thc^  gcntJe       .^^^ 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  was  not  desirous  oi  {^ 
the  consideration  of  his  resolution  for  a  day  or      -^  ,.^ 

Mr,  ADAMS  asked  of  the  Chair  whether  tnc  4 
of  consideration  admitted  of  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  replied  in  the  negative-  ^^ i 

Mr.  A.    Then  I  am  to  undersUnd  that  it  f  n 
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order  for  me  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
offer  the  resohition. 

The  SPEAKER:    It  will  not. 

The  question  on  considenition  was  then  taken,  and  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  Allison,  Ap- 
pleton,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks,  Noyes  Barber,  Barn- 
well, Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Brig^  Burges,  Gaboon, 
Choate,  Condit,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cook,  Cooper, 
Corwin,  Crane,  Creighton,  Daniel,  John  Davis,  Warren 
R.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  George 
Evans,  Horace  Everett,  Felder,  Gordon,  Grennell,  Grif- 
fin, Ueister,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ken- 
dall, Kennon,  McDuffie,  McKennan,  Nelson,  Newton, 
Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Rencher,  Slade,  Sou- 
thard, Stanbery,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Taylor,  Vance,  Vin- 
ton, Watmough,  Wilkin,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick 
Whittlesey,  Wickliffc,  Williams-65. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Alexander,  Chilton  Allan,  Robert 
Alien,  Anderson,  Angel,  Armstrong,  Ashley,  John  S. 
Barbour,  Barrtnger,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bethune,  John 
Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Branch,  Bucher,  Bullard,  Cambre- 
leng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler^  Chinn,  CUiborne,  Clay, 
Coke,  Collier,  Connor,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crawford,  Daven- 
port, Dayan,  Dewart,  Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper,  Dun- 
can, Edward  Everett,  Findlay,  Ford,  Foster,  Gilmore, 
Thomas  H.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hoffman,  Ho- 
gfan,  Holland,  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Isacks,  Jarvis,  Jewett, 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Adam 
King,  H.  King,  Limar,  Lansing,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Letch- 
er, Lewis,. Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Mc- 
Carty,  McCoy,  Mclntire,  McKay,  Miiligan,  Mitchell, 
Muhlenberg,  Newnan,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk,  John 
Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  Sewall,  Augustine  H. 
Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer,  Stephens, 
Francis  Thomas,  Philemon  Thomas,  Wiley  Thomson, 
John  Thomson,  Tompkins,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Ward  well, 
Washington,  Weeks,  Wheeler,  Edward  D.  White, 
Wilde,  Yotmg— 106. 

So  the  House  refused,  at  this  time,  to  consider  the  re- 
solution. 

GENERAL  MACOMB. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  General  Macomb  came  up  for 
Its  third  reading, 

[Xhis  bill  proposes,  only,  in  so  many  words,  to  release 
General  Macomb  from  all  responsibility  as  the  security  of 
Samuel  Champlain,  in  a  bond  given  by  him,  as  paymaster 
in  the  army,  bearing  date  8th  May,  1811;  but  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  has  reference  to  certain  brevet  pay 
clue  to  General  Macomb,  as  constituting  an  offset  in  his 
favor  as  the  surety  of  Champlain.] 

Mr.  S  EM  VIES  observing  that  the  bill  contained  a  very 
important  principle,  desired  to  hear  something  more  in 
explanation  of  its  provisions,  before  he  was  prepared  to 
vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  BLAIR,  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Semmbs,  and  considered  the  bill  as  one  which  went  to  es- 
tablish a  principle  that  would,  by  releasing  securities,  if 
carried  out,  destroy  the  security  of  the  Government  for 
moneys  due  to  the  Government  by  principals. 

Mr.  SEMMES  moved  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  called  for  the  reading  of  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Kentucky,  thought  that,  when  the 
facts  were  understood,  none  could  object  to  the  bill. 
Dozens  of  similar  cases  had  been  provided  for  bv  special 
legislation.  General  Macomb  had  been  security  for  an  of* 
Acer  who  had  become  a  defaulter  to  the  Government;  the 
Government  had  suffered  the  case  to  remain  many  years 
without  prosecuting,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  had  promo- 
ted the  officer.    General  Macomb  had  been  ordered  to  a 


distance  in  his  country's  service,  and  had  no  opportunity 
»f  urging  the  officers  of  Government  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  case,  and  he  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  negligence  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  SEMMES  thoughtthe  statement  given  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  bill  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee.  It  was  not  a  military  subject,  but  more 
properly  pertained  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  or  that 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WARD  insisted  that  this  objection  should  have 
been  pressed  when  the  memorial  was  first  referred;  and 
remonstrated  against  the  recommitment  of  a  bill  reported 
by  one  standing  CQmmittee  of  the  House  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DRAYTON,  though  opposed  to  the  commitment 
of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  was  wholly  dis- 
satisfied witli  the  reasoning  in  the  report;  and  went  into 
an  argument,  at  considerable  extent,  to  show  that  the 
claim  for  pay,  according  to  brevet  rank,  could  not  be 
sustained,  and  tliat  the  claim,  on  the  ground  of  the 
general's  being  the  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  waa 
equally  unfounded.  As  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  imleti 
it  had  rendered  the  principal  less  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Government,  which  was  not  shown  or  pretend- 
ed. He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  claim,  for 
he  highly  respected  the  claimant,  but  be  could  not  in 
candor  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  PLUMMER  observed  that  the  MiliUry  Commit- 
tee had  not  allowed  the  claim  on  the  g^und  of  brevet 
rank;  all  that  part  of  the  claim  had  been  rejected.  He 
renewed  the  motion  (which  .had  been  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
SsMXBs)  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  thoueht  the  (juestion  on  which  the 
claim  rested  was  wholly  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  that  i\^e 
bill  ought  to  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee:  he  did  not, 
however,  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  VANCE,  perceiving  that  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Wabd]  who  had  drawn  up  the  report,  as  to  the  views  of 
the  Military  Committee,  intended  to  have  been  embodied 
in  it,  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
one  week;  which  was  agreed  to.  So  the  bill  will  come 
up  on  Thursday  next. 

ASSAY  OFFICES  IN  THE  GOLD  REGION. 

^he  House  then  went  again  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Clat,  of  Alabama,  in  the  Chair,  on  the  bill 
to  establish  assay  offices  in  the  ^1d  region. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  that,  having  endeavored  to  profit ' 
from  the  various  grounds  of  opposition,  and  the  diflferent 
amendments  proposed  when  this  bill  was  last  in  commit- 
tee, he  had  prepared  an  amendment,  by  way  of  substi- 
tute; which  he  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table,  and  which  waa 
read,  as  follows: 

«  Be  iienadedt  &c..  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  an 
assay  oflice  in  or  near  the  gold  district  of  Georgia,  an- 
other in  or  near  that  of  South  Carolina,  and  another  in 
that  of  North  Carolina,  as  branches  of  the  assay  office  of 
the  mint  of  the  United  States;  and  to  appoint  in  each  an 
asaayer  of  the  office,  for  the  purpose  of  assaying  such 
native  gold  or  silver  as  mav  be  onered  at  such  oflAces, 
and  for  exchanging  therefor  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  current  money,  on  the  terms  and  under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  laws  establishing  the 
mint  of  the  United  States. 

«  Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  the  sud  as- 
sayers,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  their 
respective  offices,  shall  each  become  bound  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the 
satislaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  sum 
of  2,000  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithfuf  performance 
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of  their  duties,  respectively.  And  the  said  assayers  shall 
receive  and  give  receipts  for  all  g^ld  or  silver  which  may 
be  delivered  to  them,  and  to  exchangee  therefor  the  coins 
of  the  United  States  and  other  current  money,  on  the 
terms  and  under  the  regulations  aforesaid;  which  g^ld 
and  silver,  thus  received,  said  aaaayers  shall  asmy  and 
transmit  to  the  United  States*  mint,  in  such  way  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury. 

«  Sec.  3.  .9ndbe  it  further  enaetoit  That  said  aaaayers 
shall  each  receive  the  sum  of  1,500  dollars  as  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services;  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

On  this  amendment  the  debate  was  renewed,  which 
had  been  suspended  on  the  rising  of  the  committee. 

[We  present  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  views  of  the 
several  speakers  who  participated  in  it,  as  follows:] 

Mr.  FOSTER  briefly  explained  the  amendment,  and 
urged  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  our 
own  gold  in  the  country;  and,  by  exchanging  it  for  gold 
coin,  to  bring  a  metallic  currency  into  use  as  a  substitute 
for  the  small  bank  bills  now  so.  much  complained  of.  The 
constitutional  question  which  had  arisen  on  the  bill,  in  its 
original  shape,  was  obviated  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  understood  the  amendment  as 
going,  in  effect,  to  declare  that  the  United  States'  Gov- 
ernment shall  establish  a  market  for  all  the  gold  dug  at 
the  South,  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  pay  good 
coin  in  exchange  for  it.  He  had  no  evidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernment needed  any  agency  of  the  kind  proposed,  to 
effect  the  purchase  of  bullion;  and  if  it  did,  the  measure 
was  incompatible  with  the  existing  law  for  the  regulation 
of  the  mint. 

Mr.    CARSON  said  he    knew  tliat   his  friend  from 
Georgia,  in  proposing  his 'amendment,  had  been  infiu- 
LMiced  by  a  wish  to  accommodate  the  hill,  in  its  ultimate 
form,  to  the  views  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  had 
formerly  made  objections  to  the  bill.     For  his  (Mr  C.'s) 
own  part  he  was  in  favor  of  the  original  bill:  it  was  sim- 
ple in  its  provisions,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  provided  for 
every  thing  that  was  necessary.     [Mr.  C  here  read  a 
portion  of  the  original  bill.]    He  believed  that  those  pro- 
visions gave  a  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry and  the  director  of  the  mint,  which  would  embrace 
every  thing  which  was  necessary.     He  believed  that,  as 
to  the  exchange  of  gold  coins  for  bullion,  that  was  a 
matter  of  small  consequence,  inasmuch  as  whenever  thf  y 
could  ascertain  the  value  of  g^ld  they  could  always  get 
its  value, immediately.     The  object  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  in  introducing  that  part  of  his  resolution, 
was  to  benefit  the  United  States  and  the  national  mint. 
What  was  that  mint  for  but  to  coin  money  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  precious  metaU?  But,  unless  they  got 
gold  they  could  not  coin  gold  money;  and  there  was  nu 
part  from  which  they  at  present  got  so  much  as  from  the 
mines  of  the  South,  and  these  mmes  were  still  increasing 
in  their  produce.      If  gentlemen   who  understood  the 
matter  better  than  he  did  thought  this  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, he  should  not  urge  it;  but  there  were  specula- 
tions g^ing  on  betwixt  citizens  and  owners  of  mines 
which  rendered  it  necessary  ti)at  something  should  be 
done.     The  value  of  golc^from  mines  in  the  same  region 
was  different.     He  could  instance  a  case  in  which  he  had 
himself  a  concern,  name]y,the  Brindleton  and  Wall  mines; 
they  were  both  in  one  neighborhood,  and  yet  there  was 
a  difference  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  the  gold  pro- 
duced from  the  respective  mines.    He  could  not,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  gentlemen  there  could  tell  the  difference 
betwixt  the  metals;  but  when  sent  in  to  be  assayed,  it  was 
discovered.     It  was  Evident,  then,  that,  in  assaying  and 
stamping  the  metal,  there  would  be  a  aafety  to  the  citi- 
zen; and  this  was  his  only  object,  that  they  might  know 
the  real  value  of  the  produce  of  a  mine.     To  attain  this, 


he  had  no  doubt  they  would  submit  to  the  half  of  one 
half  per  cent,  for  seiniorance.  He  was  aware  that  vhea 
first  he  proposed  the  measure  he  had  been  laughed  at, 
even  by  some  of  his  friends;  but  the  committ<:c  who 
were  appointed,  had  carefully  considered  and  inTc^ij^it- 
ed  the  subject.  He  was  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  draught  of  the  bill;  the  report  was  not 
his,  (Mr.  C.*s;)  his  sole  agency  liad  been  m  ascertaining 
the  amount  produced  by  the  mines,  &e.  He  bad  ta 
doubt  that  they  were  going  on  rapidly.  He  had  held  i 
consultation  with  the-  director  of  the  mint,  and  Ihe  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  met  the  approbation  of 
that  distinguished  gentleman.  He  (Mr.  C)  had  wigfttf- 
ed  some  different  views,  but  that  gentleman  had  shorn 
him  and  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  the  v»c\»-s  ec 
tertained  by  the  committee.  At  the  same,  he  would  w, 
he  was  willing  that  gentlemen  should  suit  the  bill  to  their 
views,  if  they  would  only  accede  that  officers  ihould  be 
appointed  under  the  Government  to  stamp  the  gold,  and 
ascertain  its  real  and  proper  value. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  could  see  no  constitutional  objection  to 
the  bill,  but  he  thought  one  assay  office  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  gold  region. 

Mr.  BLAIR,  of  South  Carolina,  considered  the  con- 
stitdtional  objections  urged  against  the  bill  si  utterij 
futile.  An  assay  of  gold  was  a  very  different  thiag  fwn 
the  Vnspection  of  pork,  fiour,  fish,  or  tobacco:  guW  w» 
the  material  of  a  circulating  currency;  he  hstl  new 
heard  that  fish  or  flour  were.  He  looked  on  thii  obJe^ 
tion  as  ludicrous.  If  tlie  bill  conferred  any  boon  upon 
the  South,  it  was  a  very  small  one.  , 

Mr.  ROOT  understood  it  as  the  intention  of  thissnwwl- 
ment  to  obviate  the  constitntronal  objection  wliich  hadbeoi 
raised  to  the  establishment  of  those  assay  offices,  byiM*- 
ing  them  branches  of  the  mint.     If  it  would  produce 
this' effect,  it  ^yould  be  proper  also  to  take  s  tievoi 
the  effect  k  wotild  produce  as  to  the  coining  of  wooer 
Gentlemen  had  said  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  rcui 
to  be  constitutional  to  establish  an  assay  office  at  ri»^ 
ladelphia;  and  they  had  triumi>hantly  asked  if  itn«tf 
not  be  equally  constittitional  to  establish  such  «n  "' 
ficc  or  offices  elsewhere?    But  those  gentlemen  forg« 
that  it  was  the  object  for  which  the  assay  office  wai  esiao- 
lished  that  must  render  it  constitutional  or  ^^^f\^^] 
Why  waa  it  constitutional  to  establish  one  at  Philadelp"* 
For  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was  necessary  and  prop 
to  carry  into  execution  the  delegated  power  of  ^^^^ 
to   coin   money.      Were  it  not  essential  to  the  tv 
cise  of  this  power  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  est* 
lish  assay  offices  at  Philadelphia,  or  any  where  i»\ 
But  it  was  necessary  to  have  bullion  in  order  to  coin  ^^ 
ney,  and  to  coin  money  it  was  also  necessary  lh»^  *vj  . 
lue  of  the  metal,  its  degre-e  of  fineness,  &c.  «"^y'*l^ 
settled  and  ascertained.     For  this  purpose  an  ss»y  ^    ^ 
must  be  established  somewhere;  and  where  so  prop  ^^ 
place  as  near  the  mint,  near  the  milling  press  ^"r\  jj, 
metal  was  to  be  stamped  with  the  image  or  ^'.*;  ijj^ 
value?  Gentlemen  should,  therefore,  have  «nq"'''^°r^j|,er 
they  so  triumphantly  rode  over  the  c<>"*^*^"**?5'.  ^  nccf»- 
these  assay  offices  in  Carolina  or  Georgia  would  ben  ^^^ 
sary  and  proper  to  enable  the  Government  to  carry    ^^ 
execution  the  delegrated  power  of  coining  tnonc^^ 
they  were  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  with  ^\,.f 
ject  were  thev  to  be  made?    Was  it  not  to  accomrooo^^ 
the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  and  to^" . '^  Oic 
States,  where  these  mines  were  situated,  to °^^..  .^ 
treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  value  of  tii»  ^^ 
modity  which  they  obtained   out  of  the  bowels  «  ^^ 
earth?    The  measure  would  answer  no  **^^*^' *"?l^,cli » 
that  committee  should  hesitote  before  they  p»J^       i^, 
provision,  unless  they  perceived  that  it  would  oe  u 
cial  and  proper  to  the  exercise  of  th«  ^*Jf ^f^k  (or  • 
of  the  Government  to  coin  money,    t^^  ^^^ 
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iDoment  at  the  provtBions  of  the  bill.  It  pro%'ided  that 
an  aany  office  should  be  eatablished,  with  an  officer  at  an 
annual  salary  of  1,500  dollars,  who  was  to  give  bonds  to 
the  Government  for  the  due  execution  of  his  trust.  '  This 
officer  was  to  assay  the  metal  produced  from  the  mines, 
and  exchange  it  foi:.its  value  in  cmns  of  the  United  States, 
or  other  current  money;  and  then  he  was  to  transmit  it 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Now,  let  them  examine  this, 
and  see  if  any  thing  beneficial  could  result  from  this  ope- 
ration to  the  Government  or  to  the  nation.  Gentlemen, 
when  inquiring  as  to  the  benefits  of  this  operation,  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation, 
which  had  that  year  been  struck  at  the  mint.  They 
would  find  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  valued  as  money,  and 
was  valued  as  bullion.  Surely,  then,  if  gentlemen  would 
consider  ibis,  they  would,  before  passing  thu  bill,  hasten 
to  pass  the  bill  which  was  before  them  last  session,  rela- 
tive to  the  (^1d  coin  of  the  country. 

Let  them  examine  further  into  the  operation  of  the 
measure  now  proposed.  Bullion  would  be  brought  to 
the  assayer  in  the  South,  who  was  to  buy  it.  But  at  what 
price  was  he  to  buy  it?  By  the  law  which  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Eixswobth]  had  -read  to  the 
House,  it  was  provided  that  24} .  grains  of  pure  gold 
should  be  but  equal  to  one  dollar.  Well,  did  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South  purpose  to  sell  their  bullion  at  the 
mint  for  24}  grains  for  one  dollar?  He  knew  they  did 
noti  and  he  also  knew  that  that  was  not  its  proper  price. 
Under  the  law  he  had  just  alluded  to,  bullion  lefl  at  the 
mint,  to  wait  its  turn  for  coinage,  was  to  be  returned  in 
coinage  of  equal  value;  but  if  coined  immediately,  half 
of  one  per  cent,  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  coinage- 
call  it  seiniorage,  or  what  they  pleased.  Now,  would 
the  gentlemen  of  the  South  be  content  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  silver,  or  in  paper,  at  the  rate  he  had  mentioned, 
deducting  the  half  of  one  per  cent  for  the  coining  of 
their  bullion?  No,  they  would  not  take  it,  because  it  was 
worth  more.  But  they  must  have  it  stamped,  not  to 
send  it  to  the  mint,  but  to  Europe,  or  to  any  merchant  on 
the  coast,  of  whom  they  could  get  its  real  value  as  bul- 
lion; so  that  the  southern  assay  office,  instead  of  being  a 
branch  of  the  mint,  would,  in  fact,  be  an  inspection  of- 
fice. The  real  value  of  gold  in  the  commercial  world 
was  23  1-5  grains  for  one  dollar;  and  that  was  what  they 
should  have,  deducting  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  ready 
money  being  paid  them  for  bullion.  They  complained 
now  that  they  were  not  allowed  the  value  of  their  gold; 
that  they  were  cheated  and  jewed;  but  at  the  assay  omce, 
when  they  g«t  one,,  the  assayer  must  assay  the  metal  for 
nothing;  and  if  he  declined  to  pay  for  it  at  its  real  value, 
they  would  not  let  him  have  it  to  send  to  Philadelphia. 
And  even  if  it  were  sent,  and  coined  there,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  the  nation.  Gold  has  been  coined  for  some 
years  past  merely  because  its  proprietors  wished  to  have 
It  stamped  with  a  mark  declaratory  of  its  degree  of  fine- 
ness; and  the  coin  might  as  well  nave  been  marked  with 
a  star  as  with  an  eagle. 

The  mint  which  was  established,  and  still  maintained  at 
so  great  an  expense,  was,  as  far  as  regarded  the  coining  of 
goM,  totally  useless  to  the  nation;  and  the  transmission  of 
gold  by  the  southern  assayer  to  be  coined  at  the  mint, 
would  also  be  a  uselesa- expense,  because  when  coined  it 
would  be  worth  more  as  ^bullion  than  as  coin.  Nobody 
pretended  to  tender  g^ld  coin  as  money;  it  did  not  pass 
amongst  our  merchants  from  one  to  another  as  money. 
Let  Congress,  then,  stay  its  hand  on  the  subject  before  it, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  mea- 
sure pass  might  unite  with  those  who  were  anxious  to 
pass  a  law  for  making  gold  coins  of  such  a  weight  pass  as 
coin;  to  make  gold  worth  as  much  as  coin  as  it  was  worth 
as  bullion;  and,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  seniorage,  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  more.  Let  them  <lo  what  they 
ought  in  this  matter,  and,  then,  perhaps,  the  Southern 


States  might  not  need  these  assay  offices.  Let  them  pass 
a  law  making  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  as  16 
to  1,  instead  of  15  to  1,  as  at  present;  and  they  would  then 
bring  them  to  the  same  relative  value  as  in  England, 
where  gold  was  made  by  act  of  Parliament  the  standard 
of  value.  If  a  bill  was  drawn  on  London,  it  was  either 
to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent;  here,  when  they  pur- 
chased a  bill,  it  was  to  be  paid  in  silver  or  its  equivalent. 
Hence  they  had  to  give  a  premium  of  8^  per  cent,  for  a 
bill  on  London,  because  it  was  to  be  paid  in  gold;  and 
that,  when  the  course  of  exchange  was  in  favor  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  against  England.  If  they  purchased  a  bill  in 
America  to  be  paid  for  in  gbld  in  England,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, for  «very  one  hundred  cents  the  purchasers  had  to  pay 
one  hundred  and  ten,  because  the  Spanish  silver  dollar  was 
worth  but  ninety  cents  in  London.  But  if  they  would  make 
their  gold  coin  what  it  ought  to  be,  this  blot  would  be 
effaced  from  their  price  current.  Let,  them,  then,  hasten 
to  pass  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  and  they  could  afterwards 
decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  these  assay  of- 
fices, and  whether  they  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  mint 
and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  CLAYTON,  of  Georgia,  said  he  had  listened  with 
nnuch  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Root,]  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
though  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the  same 
speech,  which  seemed  as  well  calculated  for  one  thing  as 
another;  and  he  never  heard  it  without  deriving  some  in- 
stniction  from  it  upon  things  in  general.  The  law  which 
he  proposes  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  regulate  the  gold  coin  of 
the  country  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn 
fVom  circulation,  will  be  a  gtiod  law,  and  I  promise  him  to 
^ive  it  my  hearty  support  whenever  it  shall  come  up;  but 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now  before  us. 
Can  it  be  a  gocxl  reason  to  forbid  the  establishment  of  an 
assay  office  in  the  South  because  the  American  gold  coins, 
as  at  present  regulated  by  law,  are  too  pure?  Certainly 
not.  As  well  might  you  say  the  gold  shall  be  left  in  the 
earth  till  the  Legislature  fixes  the  proper  value  of  the 
coins  it  is  intended  to  supply.  In  the  discussion  of  eveiy 
subject  that  comes  before  this  House,  two  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  considered:  First,  have  we  the  power? 
Second,  is  it  expedient?  With  regard  to  the  first,  we 
seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  got  into  a  kind  of  coun« 
try  dance,  where  constitutional  scruples  are  changing 
sides,  and,  after  setting  to  each  other  in  very  different 
views  of  that  instrument,  we  are  crossing  over  to  assume 
opposite  positions.  Now,  sir,  I  do  trust  that  because  we 
of  the  South  have  heretofore  been,  as  we  ought  to  be, 
very  scrupulous  about  the  powers  of  this  House  and  the 
sacred  character  of  the  constitution,  that,  therefore,  we 
shall  be  denied  credit  for  our  sincerity  when  we  do  admit 
the  powers  of  Congress.  Because  we  have  entertain- 
ed doubts  on  many  former  questions,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  on  all  others  that  may  come  before  us 
where  the  cry  of  unconstitutionality  is  set  up.  1  had 
hoped  that  the  clear  and  unanswerable  exposition  given 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Pxir- 
DLXToir,]  had  quieted  all  suspicions  on  this  subject;  but 
if  doubts  are  yet  entertained,  permit  me  to  present  a  short 
view  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  powers  of  this  House, 
on  the  question  under  consideration.  The  constitution 
g^ves  to  Congress  the  right  *<  to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin."  Now,  the  first  thing 
which  has  been  done  to  effectuate  this  power  was  to  es- 
tablish a  mint.  Had  Congress  a  right  to  do  this?  I  pre< 
sume  no  one  will  deny  it.  I'hjs  proposition,  therefore, 
needs  for  its  support  no  argument.  Connected  with  the 
mint  is  an  assay  office,  the  clear  and  distinct  object  of 
which  is  to  test  the  fineness  of  the  metal  to  be  coined  in 
order  to  fix  and  «  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  when  it 
assumes  the  shape  of  money.  Does  any,  under  tliii  use 
of  such  an  institution,  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  ei- 
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tablish  an  assay  office?  No  one»  I  presume.  Then,  we  have 
these  two  positions  proved,  that  Conf^ess  may  establish 
a  mint,  and  connect  therewith  an  office  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  metal  to  be  coined.  Now  I  maintain,  that  if  it 
be  necessary,  in  the  honest  import  of  that  word,  Con« 
gress  may  establish  either  a  mint  or  a  branch  of  the 
mint  in  each  Sute;  or  it  may  remove  the  mint  from 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  now  located,  to  such  place 
as  it  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  ^  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fix  or  keep 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia;  but,  sir,  we  do  not  ask  to  re- 
move it-— we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  it|  besides 
its  central  position,  the  great  expense  at  which  the  Gov* 
ernment  has  been  to  erect  it  there,  would  incline  us  to  let 
it  remun  where  it  is.  We  do  not  ask  either  to  have  ano- 
ther mint  establislied  in  the  South,  nor  even  a  branch  of 
the  mint.  We  simply  ask,  for  Uie  sake  of  saving  ex- 
pense, to  erect  nothing  more  than  that  simple 'department 
connected  with  the  mint,  commonly  called  an  assay  office. 
We  want,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  mint  at  Phila* 
delphia  elongated  so  as  to  reach  to  our  gold  region;  we 
want  it  stretched  over  the  whole  country,  not  by  edifices 
and  apparatus,  which  will  be  a  source  of  great  expendi- 
ture,  but  by  the  operation  of  a  law.  We  think  tne  act 
we  propose  will  give  us  virtually  a  mint  We  want  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  situation  with  those  whose  great  wealth 
or  contiguity  to  the  mint  enables  them  to  go  day  by  day, 
and  obtain  a  fair  and  full  price  for  their  gold,  and  con- 
sequently for  their  honest  labor.  B^  way  of  illustration, 
we  wish  the  laboring  man  to  have  it  m  bis  power  to  carry 
his  gold  himself  to  the  mint,  and  get  its  4rue  value, 
instead  of  its  passing  into  second  hands,  the  hands  of  the 
speculator,  who,  by  reason  of  his  superior  wealth,  can 
wait  for  its  proceeds  and  carry  it  there  at  his  leisure,  full 
well  knowing  his  profits  will  pay  him  for  his  delay. 
Again  we  wish  our  people  to  be  placed  in  the  condition 
of  those  who  might  happen  to  have  mines  immediately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mint.  If,  for  instance,  the  g^ood 
people  residing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  should  have 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  goldmines  upon  their  lands, 
every  one  would  at  once  perceive  of  what  great  advan- 
tage their  proximity  to  the  mint  would  be  to  them.  They 
could  carry  to  that  establishment,  at  the  close  of  every 
day,  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  realize  immediately  that 
which  would  command  certainly  the  slipport,  if  not  the 
higher  comforts  of  life.  Now,  sir,  this  is  just  what  we 
want  for  the  honest  and  industrious  people  of  the  South, 
who  have  asked  but  little  of  you«  and  have  oAen  had  that 
little  refused.  And  we  think  the  small  request  contained 
in  that  bill  will  accomplish  that  object.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
mint,  but  we  ask  for  that  which  will  as  effectually  answer 
our  purpose,  an(i  which  will  cost  comparatively  nothing. 
Indeed,  we  might,  with  some  show  of  justice,  contend  for 
the  whole  establishment  itself,  because  it  is  emphatically 
the  gold  region  of  the  United  States,  and  would  seem  to 
be  the  place  befitting  this  institution,  upon  the  popular 
though  trite  truism,  that  a  thick  and  wealthy  settlement  is 
better  for  a  mint  tlian  an  unfrequented  desert. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  the 
Legislature  usually  compares  the  expense  of  the  object 
with  the  benefit  to  be  produced;  and,  as  all  Governments 
are  intended  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  the 
number  to  be  benefited  enters  very  materially  into  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  Now,  sir,  recent  and  in- 
creasing discoveries  have  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  gold  bank,  immensely  valuable,  stretching 
from  Virginia  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Alabama,  including  five  States.  It  must  be  pei^ 
ceived,  at  one  glance,  what  a  number  of  people  will  be 
concerned  in  extracting  this  precious  metal,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  from  the  earth. 


And  shall  the  pitiful  expefise  of  a  few  thounnd  dollin 
deter  Congress  from  extending  to  these  people  soia' 
portant  an  object?  These  people  have  paid  their  tuesb 
the  Government,  and  have  as  much  right  to  expect  i 
portion  thereof  rettirned  to  them,  in  thedistribatiooaf 
Its  favers,  as  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

Are  you  not  appropriating  your  thoussnd8,yetrifter 
year,  upon  your  navy,  your  army,  upon  internal  ilnprar^ 
ment,  and  other  objects  not  now 'necesnry  to  be  okb- 
tioned?  What  is  it  /or?  For  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
either  at  large,  or  in  those  sections  where  these  appro- 
priations happen  to  have  shown  their  peculisr  blessngi 

When,  before,  has  an  appropriation  been  refuted,  if.! 
was  to  promote  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  if  ihepn- 
text  could  be  found  to  encourage  domesUc  labor ^  Nor, 
for  the  first  time,  when  nearly  all  concur  in  the  poverci 
Congress  to  grant  the  object;  when  whole  States  ire  b 
be  benefited  by  the  •  appropriation;  when  the  expense  is 
scarcely  nothing,  in  comparison  with  theadvanugetobe 
attained;  behold,  it  becomes  very  proper  to  befra^ 
and  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasury!  In  oar  eonadte- 
ttonal  scruples  to  the  South  we  have  been  honest,  if  nib- 
taken;  for  we  have  often  refused  benefits  when  ^trtA 
to  us,  under  the  firm  belief  we  had  no  right  to  them?  bat 
in  this  case  we  did  believe  the  Government  had  the  povff 
to  grant  our  request;  we  did  believe  its  compliance  lA 
our  wishes  would  effect  a  double  purpose.  The  W 
great  object  would  be  to  benefit  itself,  and,  consequents. 
the  whole  community,  not  partially,  but  equally  im"«- 
versally.  It  was,  as  I  verily  believe,  always  the  intentfls 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  found  the  curreiK^  " 
the  Government  upon  a  metallic  basis,  it  vrai  lo j«» 
hard  money  currency,  the  only  true  security  of  propel^ 
If  this  be  true,  what  can  be  of  more  iroportsncetotM 
whole  community  than  to  secure  and  keep  in  circuhwj 
as  much  of  the  precious  metals  as  it  is  in  the  power « 
the  Government  to  obUin  ?  Thia  reaches  to  every  m 
high  or  low.  No  exclusive  privilege  in  this;  no  pirti* 
lar  class  is  benefited  more  than  another.  If  ^^^Z 
"to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  valae  th«[«^''., 
must  establish  a  mint:  but  of  what  consequence  is  a  na 
without  metals  to  coin?  It  may  be  said  «*  '■  "J^j^ 
every  man  who  may  choose  to  bring  his  buluon  to 
coined,  and  he  shall  receive  the  value  thereof  in  ^ 
money.  That  is  precisely  what  the  wi»do"l^%S 
ernment  ought  to  encourage.  It  should  atforo  »« 
to  the  gold  digger  to  bring  his  gold  to  the  mmt?^ 
thereby  the  great  purposes  of  that  institution,  m 
still  greater  objects  of  the  Government  in  f""***!!!"^^^ 
tallic  currency,  will  certairily  be  promoted.  i-^j 

ask  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power,  rnercj 
bi?nefit  a  certain  class  of  individuals;  for  that  is  '"P^L^ 
The  moment  you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  «i«» 
man  to  bring  his  bullion  to  the  mint,  you  ineviW"  ^^ 
fit  every  man  in  the  community;  for  that  ^"""^^jta 
converted  into  coin,  may  find  its  way  into  every  p  ^ 
the  nation.     It  has  been  said  that  the  object  onij 
bill  is  to  furnish  a  market  for  the  gold  ^^^^^l^atfli 
sir,  suppose  we   grant  this;   what  does  the  ^^^ 
amount  to?    Is  there  a  better  article  in  "»!■  vw     ^ 
to  purchase  than  gold?    Who  gets  '^^^  J^J^^ro^  I 
Government  buy  it?    And  for  whom,  and  for  *  ^ 
pose  ?    To  throw  it  away  ?    Not  so;  it  is  to  snswej  » 5^ 


wnicn,  neiiner  ine  operations  oi  mv  ""  .  j-nei 
the  wanU  of  its  people,  could  find  their  mfl'^P^^^  ^ 
support  and  relief.  But,  sir,  is  it  possible  ''^  ^gt^ 
measure  objected  to  because  it  supph^  •  ho»'1*'^ 
«« home  market"— to  this  species  of  industgr.  n  ^^ 
has  this  doctrine  ceased  to  be  orthodox?  ^7  ^.  ipd* 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before  >    Yes,  «r,  »«  ^^' 
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cases  where  the  market  was  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  GoTcrnmcnt,  but  for  the  peculiar  gain  of  a  favored 
class.  Not  for  carrying  into  effect  an  acknowledged 
power  of  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,    without  distinction,  but  to  encourage  and 

e rot ect  special  and  privileged  interests.     If  this  were  to 
enefit  the  gold  diggers  alone,  I  would  not  ask  it;  but  I 
know  it  is  to  produce  a  higher  and  wider  advantage  to 
cverj'  part  and  portion  of  the  Union.     It  is  obliged  to  be 
the  case.     Every  dollar  brought  from  the  earth,  and 
coined  into  money,  from  the  constant  circulation  of  that 
useful  article,  may,  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the  re- 
lief of  wants,  perform  the  office  of  thousands;  and,  sir,  I 
believe   that  half  a  million  of  dollars  will  be  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  Georgia  alone,  during  the  next  year; 
something  like  250,000  dollars  was  raised  last,  and  part 
of  that  clandestinely,  by    intruders  from  other  States. 
Georgia  has  distributed  her  gold  region  among  her  citi- 
zens in  lots  of  forty  acres,  thereby  multiplying  the  opera- 
tors to  such  an  extent  as  must  necessarily  result  in  a  most 
profitable  production  of  this  useful  metal.    All  we  want 
IS  to  have  these  honest  laborers  afforded  those  facilities 
which  wealthy  men,  or  those  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mint,  enjoy  from  that  institution.     We  think 
an  assay  office  will  effectually  secure  those  facilities.  We 
think  it  will  protect  our  citizens  from  the  frauds  and  im- 
positions of  speculators,  who  swarm  around  the  mining 
operatives,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  other  laborious 
ptirsuits,  depending  upon  their  wits  to  obtain  that  for 
which  they  are   too   lazy  to  work.      The    mines  are 
on  the  frontiers,  and,  heretofore,  in  consequence  of  the 
w^ant  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  in  judging  of  the 
g-cnuinenessof  paper  money — for,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that-bad  money  is  always  thrown  out  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  a  State — they  have  been  greatly  defrauded  by 
receiving  for  the  fruits  of  their  labor  counterfeit  bills.  Be- 
sides this,  money  of  a  most  suspicious  credit  is  put  upon 
them;  and,  in  a  late  case,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  it  is 
probable  the^  lost  something  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     It  is  to  guard  against  evils  like  these,  and  to 
provide  the  ready  means  of  converting  speedily  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor  into  what  will  command  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  that  we  ask  for  an  agency  connected  with  the 
Government,  in  which  we  can  confide,  to  test  and  stamp 
the  value  of  our  gold,  or  to  give  us  from  your  mint  its 
true  value.     We  want  you  to  draw  Philadelphia  within 
our  neighborhood,  which  we  say  can  be  done  for  all  our 
purposes,  by  a  law  establishing  an  assay  office;  and  we 
sincerely  believe  we  ask  nothing  unreasonable,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  great  the  advantage  which  must  ne- 
cessarily accrue  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  a  large 
portion  of  its  people,  who  have  never  harrassed  you  with 
very  many  petitions. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  thought  they  could  dispose  of 
the  bill  before  the  House,  without  referring  to  the  con- 
stitutional question,  which  he  thought  had  better  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Doubtful  Powers.  What 
was  Congress  asked  to  do?  They  were  asked  to  establish 
three  assay  offices,  to  create  three  officers,  at  a  salary  of 
1,500  dollars.  Then  there  was  the  expense  of  building, 
Sec,  fur  which  he  believed  the  gentleman  had  inserted  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  15,000  dollars,  together 
with  all  the  other  expenses  which  would  necessarily  at- 
tend the  creation  of  these  establishments.  All  this  was 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  Government.  Well,  the  next  in- 
quiry was,  will  these  offices  benefit  the  Government,  or 
the  country?  Did  the  Government  need  these  offices  to 
obtain  bullion?  Such  a  necessity  was  asserted  by  no  one. 
Well,  was  it  necessary  to  enable  Government  t'o  establish 
a  gold  currency?  That  was  not  claimed.  For  they  might 
establish  as  many  assay  offices  as  there  were  States,  and, 
whilst  the  law  remained  as  at  present,  it  would  not  keep 
gold  in  circalation  as  coin.     They  were  then  brought  to 


this  simple  question,  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
state  of  the  population,  or  the  condition  of  the  country, 
where  these  gold  mines  were  situated,  which  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  Government  to  adopt  the  proposed  measure? 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ^Mr.  Cabsow]  wish- 
ed to  have  the  gold  stamped,  that  it  might  pass  as  bullion; 
this  brought  up  the  constitutional  question  at  once.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  however,  only  asked  to  be  en* 
abled  to  exchangee  bullion  for  gold.  Now,  he  would  ask 
if  it  would  be  expedient  to  go  to  such  an  expense  to  ac- 
complish such  an  object?  For  what,  he  would  ag^in  ask, 
were  they  to  do  it?  His  colleague  had  stated  to  furnish  a 
market  at  the  doors  of  those  who  raised  the  gold  from  the 
earth.  The  Government  must  have  a  mint,  and  an  assay 
ofUce  at  Philadelphia;  but  they  were  now  called  upon,  not 
only  to  incur  the  expense  of  establishing  assay  offices  for 
the  convenience  of  certain  particular  places,  but  to  send 
gold  coins,in  exchange  for  their  bullion,  at  the  expense  and 
hazard  of  the  United  States.  He  thought  the  House  was 
not  prepared  to  do  this,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
mines  to  exchange  their  raw  material  for  grold  coins, 
without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  transportation.  He  would 
not  then  go  into  the  constitutional  questioni  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  amendment;  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
bill  for  the  reasons  he  had  already  stated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BURGES,'  the  committee  now  rose, 
reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again;  on  which 
question,  in  the  House,  a  division  was  called.  No  quorum 
voting,  a  motion  of  adjournment  was  made,  and  carried. 

Fbidat,  Dscfiif bkb  28.  ^ 

THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  wh^ch  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's 
message  as  relates  to  such  further  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nues as  may  not  be  required  for  objects  of  general  wel- 
fare and  'public  defence,  authorized  by  the  constitution, 
made  a  report,  intended  to  accompany  the  bill  (reported 
from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  yesterday)  to 
reduce  and  otherwise  to  alter  the  duties  on  imports i 
which  report  was  read,  and  committed. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  moved  for  the  printing  of  5,000 
extra  copies  of  the  report.  This  motion,  by  rule,  lies 
one  day  on  the  table. 

A  message,  in  writing,  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  DoneUon,  his  private  secre- 
tary, which  was  read,  and  is  as  follows; 

Washutotojt,  December  28,  1832. 
7b  t?ie  House  of  Representatives: 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the 
House  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  it,  so  far  as  my 
opinion  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  *'the 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
has  resuhed  in  the  departure  of  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
the  United  States  from  that  republic,  together  with  the 
instructions  given  to  the  said  Charge  d'Affaires;"  and,  in 
answer  to  the  said  request,  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  that,  although  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
United  States  has  found  it  necessary  to  return,  yet  the  ne- 
gotiation between  the  two  countries,  forthe  arrangement 
of  the  differences  between  them,  are  not  considered  as 
broken  off,  but  are  suspended  only  until  the  arrival  of 
a  minister,  who,  it  is  officially  announced,  will  be  sent  to 
this  country  with  powers  to  treat  on  the  subject. 

The  fact,  it  is  believed,  will  Justify  the  opinion  I  hsve 
formed,  that  it  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest to  communicate  the  correspondence  and  instruc- 
tions requested  by  the  House,  so  long  as  the  negotiation 
shall  be  pending.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Ordered^  That  the  said  message  do  lie  on  the  table. 
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REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE.   . 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  offered  bv  Mr.  E.  EVE- 
RETT: 

Jiesohed^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  inexpediency 
of  reducing  the  rates  of  postage  on  letters,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers. 

In  ihovmg  this  resolution,  Mr.  EVERETT  observed 
that  the  subject  had,  At  the  last  session,  been  presented 
to  Congress,  by  petition,  from  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  he  in  part  represented.  He  had  then  urged  the 
justice  of  the  measure  recommended.  Believing  it  still 
both  just  and  peculiarly  s\easonable,  he  was  induced,  iji 
this  way,  to  bring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House; 
and,  in  doing  so,  lie  would  briefly  explain  the  view  which 
he  took  of  it. 

Few  persons  who  had  not  turned  their  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  Post  Office  were  aware  what  a  vast  and  ex- 
pensive establishment  it  had  become.  In  giving  it  this 
character,  however,  he  by  no  means  intended  to  say  that 
its  operations  ought  to  be  contracted;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  extending  the  accommoda- 
tion which  it  afforded  to  tlie  people.  But  the  view  he 
took  of  the  subicct  made  it  necessary  to  state  the  ex- 
pense at  which  it  is  supported;  and  which,  for  the  year 
ending  July,  1832,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  2,266,- 
100  dollars,  of  which  2,258,570  dollars  were  actually 
levied,  in  the  form  of 'postage,  during  the  last  year.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  but 
3,379,000  dollars,  ami  that  of  the  whole  civil  list,  foreign 
intercourse,  and  miscellaneous  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is"  but  a  trifle  over  3,000,000.  These  compa- 
risons show  that  the  Post  Office  establishment,  if  among 
the  most  useful,  is  also  among  the  most  expensive  estab- 
lishments of  the  country. 

This  expense  is  not  defrayed  from  the  treasury,  as 
that  of  the  other  public  establishments,  bat  by  a  specific 
tax,  levied  on  a  portion  of  the  people,  viz:  those  who 
receive  letters  and  packets  by  mail,  charged  with  post- 
age. One  of  the  objects  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  committee  is,  the  inquiry  whether,  as 
the  Post  Office  establishment  is  partly  for  the  service  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  partly  for  the  accommodation  of 
private  individuals,  the  entire-  expense  of  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  latter?  And  another  point  of  inquiry 
is,  whether  the  burden  of  supporting  that  part  which  is 
for  private  accommodation  is  fairly  aportioned? 

If  the  Government  levied  no  more  from  the  individuals 
served  than  it  costs  the  Government  to  render  the  ser- 
vice to  these  individuals,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
cause  of  complaint.  Or,  if  the  state  of  the  treasury  re- 
quired that  more  should  be  raised  from  the  payers  of 
postage  than  the  establishment  costs  to  the  Government; 
then  if  the  excess  were  equitably  apportioned  among  all 
who  pay  it,  there  would  be  no  injustice.  But  neither  of 
these  is  true.  On  the  present  system,  the  Government, 
by  penal  laws,  secures  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  bu- 
siness, and  then  charges  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  to 
a  portion  only  of  the  people,  and,  as  I  think,  upon  in- 
equitable principles. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  frequently  a  considerable 
surplus  over  and  above  the  whole  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment: thus,  the  year  before  last,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  more  than  200,000  dollars.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  tressury  there  surely  can  be  no  reason  in  raising  a 
revenue  of  this  kind  by  a  Government  monopoly. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number 
of  post  routes  which  are  unproductive;  that  is,  which 
cost  more  to  keep  up  than  they  yield.  The  law  requires 
a  return  to  be  made  to  Congress  of  those  that  yield  less 
than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them;  but  no  re- 
turn is  made  of  all  the  others,  and  those  which  are  re- 


turned are  rarely  if  ever  discontinued.  I  am  not  fur  dis- 
continuing them,  unless  they  are  useless  or  superfluous, 
as  well  as  unproductive.  I  am  willing  to  pursue  ibe 
most  liberal  policy  in  multiplying  them.  But  why  a» 
unproductive  post  routes  established  and  kept  up'  Of 
course,  because  the  public  good,  or  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  route  requires  it,  or  both.  But  wb 
ther  it  be  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  it  is  plain  tlut  the 
expense,  if  not  borne  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  routt, 
(those  immediately  benefited,)  should  be  borne  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  it 
cannot  be  just  to  charge  it,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  indiri- 
duals.who  pay  postage  on  some  other  route,  thus  tnakii^ 
them  pay  their  own  postage  and  that  of  thtir  feliov- 
citizens. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  vast  quantity  of  letters,  pxpen, 
and  documents  which  are  transported  free  of  p(Mta§t 
The  whole  correspondence  of  the  Government,  exttnnl 
and  internal,  foreign  and  domestic;  the  voluminous  docs- 
ments,  which  we  print  here  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  postmasters;  all  these  are  transporfeH 
free  of  expense  to  those  who  despaitch  and  those  «1u) 
receive  them.  I  am  not  for  curtailing  this  privilege;  it 
is  essential  (to  some  extent)  to  carry  on  the  public  bus- 
ness;  and  wliere  not  essential,  it  is  designed  and  opents 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  But  who  ought  to  pay  fe 
it?  Somebody  must  pay  for  it.  We  write  freeontbs 
packets,  but  when  we  have  done  so  tliey  acquire  no  Icco- 
motive  power;  they  do  not  fly  through  the  air;  they  Kt 
carried  along  and  distributed,  by  the  usual  meuu  of 
transportation,  to  the  amount  of  more  tons  than  I  v^ 
venture  to  estimate,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Butitis 
transportation,  which  takes  place  for  the  immediate  »^ 
vice  of  the  Government  and  the  general  accommodatioa 
of  the  people,  instead  of  being  paid  for  by  the  tretsini 
is  thrown  upon  one  class  of  the  citizens,  who  are  cos- 

f)elled  by  the  Government  to  pay  for  carrying  their  ofr 
etters,  and  then  for  all  the  free  letters,  documents  tfc 
packages  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departmeit?- 
This  seems  to  me  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  presEC 
condition  of  the  treasury. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  the  unprcductlft 
post  roads,  instead  of  being  borne  by  a  part  oflij 
people,  should  be  borne  by  the  whole— should  bcapubfc 
charge.  How  much  it  would  amount  to  in  the  coiirscw 
the  year  I  do  not  know;  but  the  books  of  the  PoslOffi"- 
1  presume,  would  furnish  the  amount  on  inspection. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  the  treasury  ought  to « 
charged  a  reasonable  sum  on  account  of  the  transport* 
tion  of  letters  and  documents  free  of  postage.  V^pl 
would  be  a  reasonable  sum  depends  on  the  proportion 
which  this  part  of  the  transportation  by  mail  bears  to  a;l 
the  rest:  I  suppose  that  the  two  items  together  rouM 
fairly  amount,  m  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  ojtr  * 
million  of  dollars  annually;  that  is,  to  one-half  o'  ^" 
present  cost  of  the  establishment. 

This  would,  of  course,  authorize  a  corresponding  f** 
duction  in  the  present  rates  of  postage;  a  reduct-W 
whioii  ought,  on  every  principle  of  equity,  to  take  pl»c<^ 

In  making  the  reduction,  anew  graduation  of  rates o 
postage  might,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  made,  j^ 
not  pretend  that  the  amount  charged  can  be  madcin» 
cases  to  correspond  mathematically  with -the  di*^*"^'/! 
which  the  letter  is  carried;  but  it  seems  too  wide  «** 
parture  from  this  rule,  that  while  a  letter  from  ^°^^f'!^ 
New  Orleans  pays  but  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  lettering' 
Boston  to  Washington  should  pay  as  much.  TheeiJC 
tion  of  double  postage  for  putting  your  letter  into*^ 
extra  half  sheet,  or  for  enclosing  a  five  dollar  bill  m  «« 
is  also,  I  think,  unnecessarily  onerous.  ,       . 

The  postage  on  pamphlets  and  newspapers  might  '''^,^' 
wise  be  advantageously  reduced.   It  is  at  present  a  nii\ 
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tax  on  literature  and  intelli^nce,  not  needed  by  the 
treasary.  By  combining  with  this  reduction  the  method 
adopted  in  England  to  prevent  the  letter  mail  from  being 
overloaded  with  other  articles,  or  some  other  method  for 
llje  same  object,  I  think  the  convenience  and  interests  of 
the  people  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  as  acceptable 
a  service  rendered  them  as  any  in  our  power  to  render, 
in  the  way  of  reducing  and  equalising  taxation. 

There  are  various  other  views  of  this  subject  which  I 
might  present,  but  1  forbear  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CONNOR,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  did  not  ob- 
ject  to  the  vtews  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Etbbett;]  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  go  as  far  as 
any  body  in  supporting  every  practicable  reduction  of 
the  postage  on  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &,c.  If 
lie  understood  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  member, 
it  had  reference  not  only  to  a  reduction  of  the  postage, 
but  also  to  the  expediency  of  throwing  the  Post  Office 
Departnienl  on  the  public  treasury.  He  thought  such  a 
proposition  would  not  be  sustained  by  the  House  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  It  never  was  intended  that  the  Post 
Office  should  be  a  source  of  revenue;  but  it  was  intended 
that  it  should  bear  its  own  expenses.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tation it  had  done  this  and  more.  At  different  times 
a  million  or  two  had  accrued  at  the  treasury  from  the 
Post  Office  Department;  which  sum  it  would  have  a  just 
right  to  call  on  the  treasury  for  at  any  time  when  it 
might  be  needed.  But,  as  an  individual,  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  burden  the  public  treasury  with  a  responsibility 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  gentleman  was 
well  aware  how  the  great  amount  of  surplus  has  been 
disposed  of;  it  had  been  expended  in  forming  routes,  and 
making  openings  through  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  facilitate  the  communications  of  tlie  citizens  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union.  Last  year,  up  to  July,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  200, ODO  dollars  which  had  been  thus  ap- 
plied. In  the  present  year  there  was  said  to  be  a  small 
deficiency  of  some  5  or  6,000  dollars;  but  then  they  were 
informed  that  it  would  exceed  by  as  great  an  amount  the 
next  year. 

The  surplus  of  the  department  went,  therefore,  to  the 
cntne  people:  it  might,  in  fact,  be  called  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  people.  As  to  the  unproductive  routes,  he 
would  inform  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  had  taken  up  that  matter, 
it  was  under  consideration,  and  he  thought  it  probable 
that  a  bill  would  be  reported  for  their  discontinuance.  It 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  routes  should 
Itave  crept  in  which  ought  to  be  discontinued,  but  the 
department  had  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

The  department  as  well  as  the  committee  liad  recom- 
menced the  discontinuance  of  some  of  these  routes;  but 
when  the  niattcr  came  before  the  House  it  always  met 
the  opposition  of  members  concerned  in  the  particular 
routes,  so  that  nothing  had  been  done.  The  committee, 
however,  having  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  in 
conjunction  with  the  department,  they  were  in  hopes 
that  they  should  be  able  to  attain  their  ends  by  a  separate 
bdl  for  the  purpose.  The  Post  Office  Department  could 
not  be  thought  too  large  or  unwieldy  whilst  it  was  able 
to  suppoit  Itself.  There  was  no  danger,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  should  become  a  burden  to  the  trea- 
sury. It  had  the  power,  by  a  single  order,  to  sweep 
three-fourths  or  the  whole  of  the  mail  sUgea  off  the 
roads,  and  substitute  horse  mails  at  the  most  economical 
rates.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  repeating  his  objection  to 
the  proposition  of  throwing  the  department  on  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  ^ 

Mr.  WILDE  rose,  but  the  hour  for  resolutions  having 
expired,  did  not  address  the  House. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  on  private  bills. 
VoIm   IX. -^59 
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The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  lying  over  from  yesterday,  came  up  again  for 
consideration.  " 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  had  he  known,  when  he  rose  yes- 
terday, that  the  hour  allotted  to  such  business  was  so 
nearly  at  an  end,  he  would  certainly  have  forborne  to 
take  the  floor.  To  speak  on  a  resolution,  after  a  day's  in- 
terval, was  too  much  like  a  commonplace  remark  in 
conversation  after  a  long  silence.  The  little  he  had  to 
say,  however,  though  it  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate then,  if  now  to  be  said  at  all,  had  best  be  said  at 
once.  It  was  contrary  to  tlie  usual  courtesy  of  that  House 
to  reject  a  mere  resolution  of  inquiry.  If  introduced 
without  preface  or  comment,  it  generally  passed  without 
opposition  or  remark.  But  when  a  gentleman,  not  con- 
tent with  stibmitting  his  proposition,  argued  in  favor  of  it, 
so  far  as  his  [Mr.  W's]  observation  extended,  it  indicated 
just  so  much  doubt  of  its  correctness,  or  so  strong  a  con- 
viction of  its  urgency  or  importance,  {hat  other  gentle- 
men were  warranted,  and  even  invited  to  intimate  their 
first  impressions  even  on  its  first  appearance.  He  [Mr. 
W.]  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  EvBaiTT]  at  all  questioned  the  sound- 
ness of  his  own  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  its  novelty 
and  importance  had,  doubtless,  called  forth  that  gentle- 
man's explanation.  Availing  himself,  then,  of  the  privi- 
lege customary  in  such  cases,  he  [Mr.  W.]  ventured  to 
intrude  a  few  hasty  sug^gestions. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  MJi^chusetts 
was,  in  effect,  to  charge  the  Post  Office  on- the  customs. 
This  would  be  virtually  to  discharge  that  House  from  the 
further  consideration  of  reducing  the  duties  to  that  ex- 
tent. Adding  two  millions  to  the  duties  on  imports,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  was  like  throwing  water 
on  a  drowned  man.  In  Mr.  W's  part  of  the  country  the 
chief  distinction  recognised  among  politicians  here,  was 
between  those  who  wished  less  money  to  be  raised  by 
duties,  and  those  who  tried  to  find  neV  ways  of  spending 
it.  Among  the  latter  class,  he  was  forbidden  to  rank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  EvxaxTT.]  l*hat 
gentleman  placed  his  resolution  on  the  footing  of  its  pro- 
posing a  reduction  of  oppressive  and  unequal  taxation. 
He  [Mr.  W.]  accepted  the  omen.  On  a  proper  occasion 
he  should  be  proud  to  have  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
to  that  object.  He  was  happy  to  hear  the  general  prin- 
ciple avowed,  though  he  feared  there  miglit  arise  some 
unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  when 
they  came  to  its  application  in  detail. 

With  respect  to  postage,  Mr.  W.  denied  that  it  could, 
with  propriety,  be  callea  a  tax.  It  was  not  unequal.  If 
it  was  mostly  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  they,  ton, 
derived  the  greatest  advantages  from  it.  So  far  as  it  was 
a  charge  on  commercial  correspondence,  the  merchants 
were  indemnified  by  increased  facilities  afforded  to  en- 
terprise and  speculation.  The  cities  received  from  abroad 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  events,  which  regfulated  prices 
in  our  markets,  and  these  were  often  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence not  merely  to  defray  the  charge  of  postage,  but 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  expresses.  So  far  as  political 
and  literary  information  was  concerned,  the  publishers 
of  newspapers,  magasines,^  and  pampldets,  in  the  cities, 
derived  the  profits  of  a  more  extensive  demand  for  their 
works,  which  the  mail  enabled  them  to  circulate  more 
widely. 

There  seetned  to  him  no  more  propriety  in  maintaining 
that  each  part  of  the  country  should  defray  the  expanse 
of  its  own  post  roufts,  tlian  in  saying  that  the  seaboard 
ought  to  pay  for  its  own  fortifications,  and  commerce  for 
the  navy  that  protects  it. 

As  to  the  oppreKttYC  cbancter  of  tlie  charge  of  poftage. 
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he  WEB  not  apprized  tbat  it, had  ever  beep  complained  of. 
If  it  had  ever  been  galling,  the  sore  must  have  grown 
callous.  Providence,  it  was  said,  fitted  the  yoke  to  the 
neck;  it  fitted  the  neck  to  the  yoke  also.  This  had  been 
worn  until  it  became  comparatively  easy.  Other  burdens 
still  touched  the  quick,  and  must  be  got  rid  of.  In  this 
manner  the  topic  of  postage  had  been  considered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  and  as 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  disposition  of  it  at  present 
disturbed,  he  felt  bound  to  say  thus  much,  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  opinion  of  the  House  being  prematurely  aflPect- 
ed  by  the  great  weight  to  which  every  thing  that  fell 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  justly  eji- 
tiUed. 

Hr.'HOFFMAN  said  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  differed  so  much  from  the 
speech  by  which  the  mover  liad  supported  and  explained 
it,  that  he  could  scarce  find  a  single  feature  of  resem- 
blance. From  the  words  of  the  resolution  he  should  have 
concluded  its  object  to  be,  that  printers  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  residing  in  our  cities,  might 
get  their  publications  carried  all  over  the  country*  free  of 
postage,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  enjoy  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  business.  A  design  of  this  kind  could, 
he  presumed,  hope  for  no  support  in  that  House.  But, 
in  his  speech,  the  gentleman  had  urged  considerations  of 
at  least  a  very  doubtful  character,  if  not  wholly  unfound- 
ed in  fact.  With  the  leave  of  the  House  he  should  con- 
sider  a  few  of  these. 

The  proposition  advanced  in  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment went,  if  Mr.  H.  understood  it,  to  pension  the  Post 
Office  Department  upon  the  public  treasury.  Such  a 
scheme  contained,  at  first  blush,  a  manifest  impropriety. 
During>the  last  fifteen  years  it  had  been  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Government  to  make  this  department  support  it- 
self. It  was  a  settled  principle  in  this  country  that  the 
transmisMon  of  intelligence  should  never  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  The  proposition  in  tlie  resolution  was, 
therefore,  impolitic;  contrary  to  the  fixed  policy  and 
principles  of  this  country.  iBut  it  was  quite  as  unjust  as 
it  was  impolitic.  The  principal  argument  urged  by  the 
gentleman  in  its  behalf,  and  the  chief  subject  of  his  com- 
pUint  in  the  existing  state  .of  the  department,  was  the  vast 
inequality  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law  of  postage, 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  said  to  be  that  the  whole 
expense  of  the  transmission  of  letters  throughout  the 
country  was  borne  by  a  few  persons.  Mr.  H.  did  not 
think  Uiat  such  was  the  case  in  point  of  fact.  By  whom 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  postage  at  present  paid? 
First,  by  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  trans- 
mitted Uie  necessary  papers  connected  with  the  causes  in 
which  they  were  engaged;  this  expense  was  always  charg- 
ed by  the  lawyers  to  their  clients,  and  by  them  paid. 
Another  class  was  the  printers  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  they  charged  the  postage  to  their  subscri- 
bers and  customers-  A  third  class  consisted  of  merchants 
and  men  of  business,  and  it  was  well  known  Uiat  postage 
formell  an  item  of  charge  in  their  mutual  accounts.  The 
burden,  then,  fell  on  wide  classes  of  the  community,  and 
was  made  a  practice,  as  equal  in  its  purpose,  as  in  the 
nature  of  thin^  was  possible. 

But,  supposmg  the  project  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  adopted,  by  whom  would  the  amount 
tjien  be  paid?  It.  would  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  had  little  or  no  concern  in 
the  transmission  of  letters,  papers,  or  books  at  all.  All 
these  would  be  made  tributary  to  the  expense  of  an  esta- 
blishment with  which  they  had  scarce  any  thing  to  do, 
and  from  which  they  derived  scarce  any  sensible  benefit. 
The  charge,  surely,  ought  to  be  %orne  by  those  who 
were  directly  benefited  by  the  establishment;  and  if  any 
part  of  our  population  should  be  exempt,  it  ought  to  be 
those  who  bad  little  or  no  interest  in  the  transmission  of 


the  malls.  The  gentleman's  8ch(*me,  instead  of  rciiKdj- 
ing,  would  aggravate  and  increase  any  inequality  wbfh 
existed  at  present.  The  gentleman  compla'wcfUfEjr'^, 
injustice  in  compelling  the  productive  mail  routes  tn  Uir 
the  whole  expense  of  those  which  were  unprndurtitr. 
But  this  eomphiint  was  as  unfounded  as  the  other.  W'k 
unproductive  routes  were  to  be  pensioned  npon  the  >ra- 
sury,  how  was  the  department  to  ascertain  whicli  nKhs 
were  unproductive  and  which  were  not?  Thcre»I«dkfi 
of  the  rates  of  postage  would  speedily  operate  to  rt«dir 
many  routes  unproductive  which  now  suppoi-tcil  theiv 
selves  and  sent  a  balance  to  the  departmeiit.  Tlie  .t;tr. 
tleman  would  soon  find  that  he  had  got  the  clepartwat 
into  a  situation  where  its  difficulties  were  far  morfrjsl 
greater  than  ever.  Its  oKl  diflSculties  would  be  iitcreasrc, 
and  new  ones  created. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  evil  consequences  lliat  vjwM 
grow  out  of  the  plan,  so  far  as  it  had  been  illustntcd  bT 
the  gentleman's  own  argument.  But  it  would  be  velll^ 
the  House  to  look  a  little  beyond  the  gentleman's  spefcti. 
When  they  should  have  got  the  whole  Post  Of?.ce  f5'^ 
blishment  as  a  pensioner  upon  the  treasury,  h)  wbt 
standard  would  the  Postmaster  Genera)  judge  hoi  lUe i 
it  was  expedient  tbat  the  mails  should  run  on  the  wxw 
mail  routes  through  the  country?  Innumerable  OiS 
would  be  made  upon  him,  of  the  propriety  of  whicli  be 
could  not  judge,  and  which  he  would  not  be  able  tort- 
fuse;  and,  before  h»?f  a  year  had  passed  away,  the  ei 
penses  of  the  department  would  fiir  exceed  the  amtKr^ 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  more  than  sufficiefjiia 
pay  all  its  charges,  and  the  inequality  of  the  pressor: 
would  be  infinitely  .greater  than  it  was  now. 

He  hoped  there  would  be  no  disposition  intheHouK 
to  adopt  any  one  of  the  gentleman's  pn>posltions;  and,; 
so,  then  why  institute  an  inquiry  on  a  plan  so  m^^ 
that  none  could  doubt  its  prompt  rejection?  Conlditti: 
expedient  to  make  the  inequalities  of  the  burden,  occw« 
ed  by  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  still  gr«»^"   , 
they  were  at  present?    To  protluce  a  total  mabilrty" 
distinguish  productive    post  routes  from  unprodocm 
ones?    To  free  the  printers  and  publishers  »no"^^j 
cities  from  charge  upon  their  papers  and  pamphlets  >^ 
thereby  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  pubHshmgbiisnfs 
To  destroy  every  county  newspaper  throughoutthc  i  n-^ 
or  turn  them  into  the  mere  agents  of  the  large  city  f^ 
blishments?    Such  a  chanf^e,  instead  of  being  mP<^^^' 
could  not  but  prove  manifestly  injurious  to  the  conn  . 
Would  gentlemen  ever  consent  to  put  the  ^^^f^\ 
ofintelligenceasa  charge  upon  the  treasury,  whe" 
treasury  might  need  the  aid  of  Uie  Post  Ofiice'  U.  ^"^ 
the  treasury  was  full,  the  Post  Office  became  a  pcm. 
er  for  its  aid,  what  might  be  expected  when  it  shouw^. 
empty?    Believing  the  plan  wholly  inexpedient,  .«r-  ^^ 
said  he  should,  when  the  proper  time  came,  «f^^    ,: 
the  resolution  on  the  Ubic;  and  he  shouki  do  »     • 
but  that  he  presumed  the  gentleman  from  W*?*^^  ^j^ 
would  be  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  c^l^'"'^''; jj,; 
House  that  his  proposition  was  not  so  injurious  as 
present  appeared.  ^J.^^ 

Mr.  REED,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  ^^\^^1-^^^, 
offered  by  his  colleague,  had  been  at  least  of  sn^^^ 
consequence  to  attract  the  attention  of  i"^"^"  ,  .ncf<i 
bers  of  the  House.  But,  af\er  all  that  had  been  aU"  ^^ 
in  reply  to  the  remarks  with  which  the  resoluti^jlj^ 
been  introduced,  the  chief  argument  of  his  ^**l'^f^  Ij,*, 
not  been  met,  viz.  that,  according  to  the  **'*I'r§,fl,fi)i 
the  burden  of  sustaining  the  Post  Office  estaww  ^^^^ 
pressed  very  unequally  upon  the  country.  '  '  ,  |^,,j 
had  denied.  The  gentleman  last  up  [Mr-  ^^'^ilj'^^  d 
ar^ed,  that  because  the  postage  P*'^ ''^  .^'biinlc' 
printers  was  charged  upon  others,  therefore  ti».^ 
was  not  unequal  in  its  pressure.  But,  let  K^^jj  j^pujii 
at  the  States  where  this  tax  was  paid,  tnd  tJic 
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collected  in  each.  This  would  show  whether  it  was  paid 
by  the  whole  country  in  an  equal  ratio.  The  tax,  as  it 
was'  now  collected,  pressed  severely  upon  a  class  who 
were  far  from  wealtliy.  It  was  fur  this  class  of  citizisns 
that  relief  was  soug^ht.  And  had  his  colleag^ue  proposed 
relief  to  any  thing  like  tlie  extent  g'entlemen  had  repre- 
sented? No,  far  from  it.  All  he  had  proposed  was,  that 
the  productive  routes  should  not  be  bunlened  with  the 
whole  expense  of  the  unproductive.  He  had  not  com- 
plained of  the  existence  of  such  routes;  on  the  contrary, 
he  Iiad  professed  himself  willing  still  further  to  extend 
them.  But,  let  tlie  expense  be  borne  by  a  tax  that  should 
be  paid  by  the  nation  at  large. 

It  had  been  urged  that  the  House  had  received  no  pe- 
titions on  this  subjects  But,  surely,  when  the  House  was 
fully  possessed  of  the  facts,  they  stood  in  need  of  no  peti- 
tions to  enlighten  them.  They  represented  the  interests 
•of  their  constituents,  and  wl^n  they  saw  how  those  con- 
stituents might  be  relieved  from  an  unequal  burden  of 
taxation,  they  ought  not  to  wait  to  be  prompted  by  peti- 
tions. While  Congress  was  engaged  m  'considering  the 
propriety  of  reducing  other  taxes,  they  might  as  well  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  mitigating  this  also.  It  was  a  pro- 
per subject  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  CRAIG  felt  some  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent resolution,  nor  could  he  pretend  that  he  was  therein 
wholly  free  from  all  regard  to  his  own  interest.  If  the 
plan  proposed  should  be  carried  out,  'it  could  not  but 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  own  consti- 
tuents. Instead  of  curtailing  the  number  of  mail  routes, 
he  had  long  held  the  opinion  that  they  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  still  fiirther  extended.  The  mail  establish- 
ment was  not  so  full  and  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Many  of  the  cltijcens  of  our  country  were  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mall  in  their  own  neighborlioods,  who  at  pre* 
sent  were  destitute  of  them. 

It  had  been  s.iid  by  the  mover  of  the*  resolution  that  the 
tax  at  present  paid  was  unequal  and  oppressive;  that  it 
hore  hard  upon  a  particular  class  of  our  citizens,  who 
were  more  heavily  burdened  than  they  ought  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  a  different  part  of  the  country.  This  was 
precisely  the  argument  used  by  those  opposed  to  the 
protective  system;  and,  in  the  arguments  urged  liy  the 
gentleman  and  his  friends  in  reply  to  them,  he  would  find 
the  best  answer  to  his  own  objection.  No  system  of  indi- 
rect taxation  could  ever  be  made  to  bear  equally  on  all 
portions  of  the  community.  And  this,  so  far  from  being 
a  valid  objection  to  that  species  of  taxation,  was  the  strong- 
est argument  In  its  favor;  because  its  pressure  fell  heavi- 
ly upon  those  who  were  best  able  to  pay  it.  This  was 
the  best  argiiment  he  had  ever  heard  in  fiivor  of  the  pro- 
teclu-c  tariff;  and  it  applied  equally  to  the  law  of  post- 
age, A  very  large  part  of  all  the  postage  collected  in  the 
United  States  was  paid  by  the  commercial  community;  it 
was  a  tax  upon  commercial  correspondence;  and  it  was 
coextensive  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  commerce 
itself.  In  this  correspondence  the  producers  of  the  coun- 
try had  a  deep  interest.  The  farmers  who  constituted  a 
large  part  of  his  own  constituents,  when  they  sent  their 
flour  to  Lynchburg,  to  Richmond,  to  New  York,  or  Bos- 
ton, had  occasion  to  correspond  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
consigned  fur  sale;  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  all 
other  producers  similarly  situated. 

Tlie  gentleman  last  up,  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Rbkd] 
had  told  the  House  to  look  to  the  States  where  most  of 
the  postage  was  collected,  and  they  would  find  it  paid  by 
the  Atlantic  States.  Very  true.  But  why?  Because  the 
produce  of  the  other  States  there  found  its  market.  It  was 
the  commodity  which  paid  the  postage,  and  the  posUge 
was  ultimately  charged  to  the  producer.  Besides,  our 
political  system  must  be  a  whole.     It  would  not  do  for 


the  head  to  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  you 
are  not  so  dignified  as  1,  and  I  can  do  without  your  aid. 
We  must  take  the  weak  with  the  strong;  for  our  union 
was  such,  tliat  if  the  weakest  part  of  the  body  politic 
should  be  taken  away,  the  strongest  could  not  but  speedi- 
ly sympathize  with  it.  Suppose  Congress  were  able  to 
check  all  the  little  rills  which  contributed  to  swell  tliat 
mighty  stream  which  now  supported  the  Post  Office  estab- 
lishment, what  would  be  the  consequence.?  One  little 
sprifig  xnight  be  cut  off,  and  no  sensible  effect  follow; 
and  another  might  be  stopped,  and  still  no  visible  conse- 
quence be  perceived;  yet  it  was  from  streams,  from 
springs,  nay,  from  individuals  drops,  that  the  mighty  ocean 
itself  was  supplied;  and,  by  stopping  tlie  springs,  one 
a(\er  another,  even  the  ocean  would  at  last  be  exhausted . 
The  fine  capillary  tubes  in  the  human  system  were  all 
essential  to  the  health,  and  even  the  vitality  of  the  body. 
Many  of  the  existing  post  routes  might  be,  and  doubtless 
were,  unproductive.  But  why?  Because  they  had  been 
but  recently  established,  so  recently  that  a  taste  for  read- 
ing had  not  had  time  to  diffuse  itself  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  had  been  introduced.  The  people  had  not 
had  time  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  fine  effusions  of  the 
North;  and  how  was  such  a  taste  to  be  cultivated?  Bv 
cutting  off  the  means  of  obtaining  the  periodicals  which 
were  annually- multiplying  themselves  under  the  public 
patronage  ?  When  tne  system  of  mail  routes  should  have 
spread  its  ramifications  over  the  whole  country,  and  ex- 
tended itself  into  all  its  more  obscure  neighborhoods, 
then,  if  there  should  still  be  any  surplus  revenue  derived 
from  the  establishment,  Mr.  C.  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  postage;  but,  till  then,  he  must  protest 
against  it. 

Mr.  EVERETT  had  just  risen  to  reply,  when  the  hour 
for  resolutions  expired. 
After  spending  some  time  on  private  bills. 
The  House  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 

WsBirzsDAT,  Javuarx  2. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE- 

The  resolution  heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  E.  EVER- 
ETT, coming  up  again  for  .consideration, 

Mr.  EVERETT  observed,  that  though  he  had  not  antl- 
cipated,  in  offering  this  resolution,  that  it  would  consume 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  yet  he  believed  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  referred  was  of  importance  enough  to  de- 
serve all  the  time  which  it  had  occupied,  or  mightyet  occu- 
py. He  did  not  himself,  however,  intend  to  protract  the  de- 
bat^;  but  as  his  objects  had  not  been  correctly  stated^ 
nor  his  arguments  answered  by  any  6f  the  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  and  opposed  him,  he  would  trouble  the 
House  with  a  brief  aaditional  explanation. 

Of  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  against  the 
resolution,  not  one  has  attempted  to  refute  the  broad  prin- 
ciple, that  as  the  Post  Office  establishment  was  partly  for 
the  public  service,  and  partly  for  private  accommodation, 
it  was  not  just  that  the  entire  expense  of  it  should  be 
charged  to  one  class  of  private  individuals.     The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (whose  ingenuity  had  not  found  a  reply 
to  one  of  Mr.  E.'s  arguments)  had  said,  that  the  resolu- 
tion went  to  charge  the  Post  Office  on  the  customs.    This 
was  giving  the  resolution,  to  sa^  the  least,  twice  the  lati- 
tude intended.     Mr.  E.  had  intimated  only  that  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  Post  Office  (that  part  which  was  not 
for  the  service  of  the  payers  of  postage)  ought  to  be 
charged  to  the  people  at  large;  that  is,  ought  to  be  charg- 
ed to  those  for  whose  good -the  expense  was  incurred.^ 
The  gentleman  might  call  this  charging  the  Post  Office  onT 
the  customs;  but,  if  il  were  so  charged,  it  would  be  pre- 
ctsety  in  the  condition  of  the  army,  nary,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government;  and, 
in  short,    every   public    institution  and   establishment. 
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These  are  all  "charjfed  to  the  customs,*' ^irecisely  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  had,  from  the  first, 
given  a  preference  to  indirect  taxation,  as  that  method  of 
raising  the  public  revenues,  whose  burdens  were  most 
equally  diffused  and  least  felt.  Why,  the  cost  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  establishment,  which  was  for  the 
direct  service  of  the  public,  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
individuals,  who  do  not  themselves  pay  for  it,  should  not 
be  defrayed  as  all  other  public  establishments  are — why 
it  should  be  charged  to  a  limited  class  of  private  citizens, 
who  are  not  otherwise  benefited  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, I  cannot  conceive;  nor  has  any  gentleman,  by 
any  plain  and  common  sense  arp^ument,  attempted  to  show. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hotfman]  had 
gone  a  step  farther,  and  said  that  my  resolution  went  <*  to 
pension  the  Post  Office  on  the  treasury."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  goes  to  prevent  every  other  department  of  the 
Government  from  being  pensioned  on  the  Post  Office.  Is 
hot  the  official  correspondence  of  each  department  a  por- 
tion of  the  service  of  tliat  department?  Does  nut  the 
transmission  of  despatches,  instructions,  and  reports,  to 
and  from  this  place,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  fis- 
cal department  of  the  Government,  form  a  portion  of  the 
service  of  those  departments,  and  no  other?  •  Why,  then, 
is  the  expense  of  tliis  transmission  charged  upon  that  sin- 
gle class  of  citizens  whose  business  or  inclination  leads 
them  to  receive  letters  by  mail?  Suppose  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  (as  he  frequently  has) 
occasion  to  send  a  courier  with  despatches  to  Europe,  or 
an  express  to  the  seat  of  war  on  a  distant  frontier;  might 
not  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  such  courier  or  ex- 
press, be  charged  to  the  Post  Office  with  as  much  pro- 
propriety  as  the  whole  mass  of  Government  correspond- 
ence is  now  charged  to  it? 

I  believe,  sir,  that  few  gentlemen  arc  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous weight  transported  free  of  postage,  and,  consequent- 
ly, at  the  expense  of  those  who  pay  postage — in  the  mail. 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  an  estimate  of  that  part  which 
is  most  easily  reduced  to  calculation,  viz.  the  weight  of 
the  documents  printed  by  order  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, for  distribution  by  m.iil.  From  the  best  data  witliln 
reach,  I  believe  that  the  weight  of  lliose  documents,  taken 
with  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  laws,  amounts  to  forty 
tons  annually;  and  this  enormous  weight,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, is  to  be  transported  all  over  the  Union,  not  in  bag- 
gage wagons  and  canal  boats,  but  in  liglit  vehicles  and 
stage  coaches,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eigiit  miles  an  hour. 
TJie  expense,  of  course,  was  prodigious,  and  by  whom 
paid?  By  those  who  receive  the  documents?  No.  They 
are  free.  By  the  people  at  large,  for  whose  presumed 
benefit  they  are  distributed?  No,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
my  resolution  that  it  should  be.  But  the  expense  of  tliis 
vast  amount  of  mail  carriage  fiills  on  one  class  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  class  wlio  do  not  receive  the  docu- 
ments. And  these  documents  form  but  one  portion  of 
what  is  transmitted  free  of  postage ;^th ere  is,  besides,' the 
correspondence  of  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, and  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  postmasters.  To  this 
enormous  extent  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service 
are  pensioned  on  the  Post  Office — an  arrangement  in 
which  I  can  perceive  neither  justice  nor  equity. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wildk]  had  said 
that  it  was  unseasonable  to  press  a  measure  of  this  kind 
at  a  moment  like  this,  and  that,  in  its  operation,  it  would 
interfere  witii-  a  gi'eat  matter  which  tiie  House  had  in 
hand.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  is  precisely  the  right 
time  for  the  introduction  of  the  proposition,  and,  instead 
of  interfering  with  the  matter  to  which  tlie  gentleman 
alludes,  1  take  it  to  be  fairly  part  a^nd  parcel  of  timt  mat- 
ter, and  expressly  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  the  gentleman  is  a  member,  as  one  of  the 
pointft  alluded  to  in  the  message  at  the  opening  of  tlie  ses- 
sion.    The  President  says:  **  The  subject  of  the  re^'enue 


is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  €«• 
g^ess,  in  hope  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Represo. 
tatives  of  the  people  will  devise  such  means  of  effect 
that  salutary  object,  as  may  remove  those  burdens  viiid 
shall  be  found  to  fall  equally  upon  any." 

Now,  sir,  1  hare  proved  that  the  burden  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice establishment  falls  very  unequally,  and  the  gentkiTM 
refuses  to  relieve  those  oppressed  by  it,  because  lie  his  ii 
hand  a  general  plan  for  relieving  those  who  suiTer  onds 
what  they  think  unequal  taxation.  I  maintain  that  tiis 
Post  Office  tax,  the  heaviest  single  tax  which  the  peofib 
pay,  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  millions  annual!?,  isdf 
monstrably  unequal  in  its  apportionment.  AUtbeotka 
taxes  in  the  country  are  levied  on  consumption,  uul  tiat 
is  as  near  an  approach  to  equality  as  can  be  made.  Tie 
postage  tax,  instead  of  inteifering  with  a  plan  foritmer- 
mg  unequal  taxation,  is  in  reality  the  only  burden  «ill 
which  I  am  acquainted,  which  falls  unequally  on  sdt  of 
the  people.  Sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  franked  docuiKab 
is,  literally  as  well  as  financially,  an  enormous  barden  to 
throw  on  a  single  class  of  the  eommunlty;  to  wf  notLiif 
of  the  unproductive  routes,  the  cost  of  which  is  iboojt 
on  the  same  individuals. 

Ihe  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hornns] H 
said  that  if  the  Post  Office  were  not  thrown  on  the  tm- 
sury,  the  time  would  come  when  the  treasury  votW 
make  drafts  on  the  Post  Office;  if  we  did  not  keep  tbe 
Post  Office  and  treasury  distinct,  whenever  the  bttf: 
ran  low,  the  Government  would  resort  to  postage  i« » 
source  of  revenue.  Sir,  that  will  be  done  at  any  n't 
Whenever  the  ordinary  sources  of  public  income,  demf- 
from  the  customs,  are  cut  off,  and  it  becomes  necessjiyl* 
resort  to  direct  taxation,  the  Post  Office  will  be  among 
the  first  objects  resorted  to.  In  the  last  war  the  rattsj 
postage  were  doubled.  Foreseeing  such  an  increase « 
postage  hereafter,  as  the  possible  result  of  niy  prffxs- 
tion,  the  gentleman  said  my  plan  tended  to  tax  intelligwf 
and  information  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  I  say,  r- 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  prevent  intelligence  and  liifo:ffJ- 
tion  being  taxed  to  carry  on  the  various  branches  of  tfe« 
public  service;  and  it  is  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  r^ 
fusing  to  take  off  the  tax  now  that  you  may  have  to  pjs 
it  on4igain  hereafter.  Let  us  take  it  off  now  that  wecas, 
and  keep  it  ofi'as  long  as  we  can;  it  will  be  time  enoojt 
to  put  it  on  again  when  we  must. 

The  gentleman  said  that  those  who  now  pay  the  grfs'f- 
part  of  the  postage  did  not  themselves  bear  the  biinl^oj' 
it.    The  lawyers  charged  it  to  their  clients;  tlie  mc^^"'- 
to  tlieir  customers.     All  this  is  true ;  but  how  does  it  H 
the  mailer?    What  is  it  that  is  thus  charged  over  to  cliea'^ 
and  customers?  Merely  the  expense  of  their  own  ^(^^P 
Far  from  this.    The   clients,  the  customers,  anfl  olUr^>^ 
who  bear  the  uUim:itc  burden  of  postage  must  pay,  nt> 
only  their  own  postage,  but  that  of  Congress  aiHith«J-^^' 
ciitive,  and  the  cost  of  th'e  unproductive  routes  ol  "> 
country.     The  lawyer  an3  the  merchant  might  th">*  "J^ 
burden  from  their  own  shoulders,  but  they  coiiW  ^^ 
so  only  by  throwing  it  upon  olhei-s,  to  whom  it  &'  ''* 
belonged  to  pay  it.  / 

The  gentleman  had  further  objected,  that  if^^^^j.^ 
unpro<luctivc  routes  were  thrown  on  the  treasurer  ^ 
means  would  remain  for  ascertaining  what  ^*'^^^*,?'\jk. 
productive.    I  confess  I  could  not  comprehend  tins  ' 
culty.     I  do  not  perceive  why  it  will  not  be  as  easy 
as  now.     If  the  gentleman  will  but  state  the  r«lf>  [*  "_^ 


he  may  not  find  so  easy  to  be  done,)  by  which  prww  ^^^ 
and  unproductive  mutes  are  discriminated,  I  »'''  "\ 
take  to  show  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  apply  "»"^"  ' 


should  the  unproductive  routes  be  charged  to  iw  ' 
sury,  as  it  is  now.  I  admit  that  it  will  be  diffic""  ^°^^^ 
any  exact  principle  of  estimating  the  product ivenf^,^^ 
unproductiveness  of  routes.  The  law,  how**'^'*'^^f« 
ly  requires  it  to  be  done,  and  a  return  made  to  Co  a 
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or  all  the  routes  which  yield  less  than  one-third  of  their 
cost.  It  mt]^t  not  be  possible  to  come  nearer  than  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  unproductive  expendi- 
ture; but  when  that  estimate  is  made,  by  those  best  able 
to  make  rt,  I  would  thank  any  one  for  a  plain,  intelligible 
reason  -why  the  amount  should  be  charged  not  to  the 
people  at  large,  whose  interest  dictates  the  support  of 
these  routes^  but  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people  having 
no  special  interest  in  the  matter.  Such  a  reason  I  have 
never  heard. 

Besides  all  this,  I  believe  the  rates  of  postage  might  be 
essentially  reduced,  without  any  diminution  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  department.  If  the  rates  were  diminished 
one-half,  1  am  well  persuaded  that  the  quantity  of  cor- 
respondence would  increase  in  that  proportion.  This  is 
eminently  true  of  all  that  correspondence  which  is  not  on 
business,  properly  so  called.  I^etters  of  convenience, 
friendship,  and  inclination,  and  especially  letters  written 
by  the  poor,  would  unquestionably  be  multiplied  in  fui) 
proportion   to  the  reduction  of  postagfe.     The  tax  is  a 


very  hea^-y  one  on  the  part  of  this  community,  and  really  upon  proposed  mail  routes,  was  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury . 


gentleman's  whole  argtiment,  as  it  has  now  been  put,  lay 
m  this  fact  that  the  transmission  of  intelligence  among 
the  people  of  the  Union,  was  charged  with  the  expense 
of  the  transmission  also  of  the  public  documents,  espe- 
ctallyHhose  printed  and  circulated  by  order  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  might  be  a  very  good  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  franking  privilege; 
but  for  nothing  else.  If  it  was  true  that  the  two  Houses 
were  in  ^he  habit  ot  franking  more  than  they  ought  to  do, 
it  was  easy  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  curtailing  the  power. 
Confine  the  franking  privilege  to  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, or  limit  it  in  point  of  time.  The  argument  might 
avail  against  the  people's  reading  so  much,  or  against  the 
Houses  franking  so  much,  or  in  favor  of  their  franking 
more  selectly;  but  it  was  no  argument  for  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  postage.  Still  less  was  it  any  reason  why 
the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  should  be  charged  upon 
the  ti*easury.  Did  not  the  treasury  already  contribute 
largelv  to  the  expense  of  that  department }  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  House,  while  occupied  in  examining  andpassing 


cuts  off  a  great  part  of  that  correspondence  which  most 
promotes  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life.     None  but 
men  of  business,  who  are  obliged  to  write,  and  the  rich, 
who  can  afford  to  do  so,  now  enjoy  th^  advantages  of  the 
Post  Office.     In  bringing  forward  this  resolution,  I  do 
not  look  very  particularly  to  the  interests  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  I  represent.     The  commer- 
ci.il  community  does,  indeed,   bear  a  large  portion   of 
the  tax.     It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  best  able  to 
bear  it;  but  if  this  is  a  reason  against  reducing  this  tax,  it 
holds  equally  of  every  other.     But  it  is  the  West,  which, 
as  a  great  section  of  country,   feels  this  burden  most  se- 
verely, and  suffers  most  in  the  restrictions  which  it  lays 
on  correspondence.     The  West  is  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  East.     The  whole  em?grating  population  is 
within  the  range  of  the  highest  rate  of  postage.     Every 
one  knows  the  strength  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  feelings 
of  the  emigrant  to  the  spot  of  his  birth;  his  anxiety  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  from  home,  and  to  write  back  the  n:»r- 
rative  of  what  befals  him.     For  every  such  letter  the 
Government  taxes  him  about  tvrice  what  it  costs  to  trans- 
port it,  in  order  that  all  the  ptiblic,  official,  and  election- 
eering correspondence  of  Congress  and  the  departments, 
may  go  free. 

All  I  ask  is  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  the  committee. 
1  wish  them  to  investigate  it,  and  see  if  they  cannot  re- 
duce this  tax.  They  may  find  that  it  can  be  reduced 
without  prrxlucing  any  defalcation  in  the  income.  In 
that  event  they  will  not  refuse  to  reduce  it.  They  may, 
on  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  the  subject,  become 
satisfied,  with  me,  that  the  postage  of  the  Government 
ought  not  to  be  charged  to  a  small  part  of  the  people,  as 
it  now  is;  and  tliat  the  citizens  on  the  productive  routes 
oui^ht  not,  besides  paying  their  own  postage,  pay  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens  on  the  unproductive  routes.  Should 
this  be  the  result  of  their  examination,  as  it  is  of  the  best 
reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  tlie  subject,  they  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  to  the  House  a 
measure  of  relief,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  people. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  had  re- 
marked, on  a  former  day,  when  this  subject  had  been 
under  discussion,  that,  it'  the  gentleman  had  submitted 
his  resolution  without  the  accompanying  observations,  it 
would  probably  have  passed  in  silence,  as  containing  some 
.  proper  suggestions  to  the  Post  Office  Committee.  But 
the  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  favor  the  House 
with  his  views  and  reasons  for  introducing  it,  from  which )  its  expenditures,  Ije  should  be  very  willing  to  reduce  the 


A  large  share  of  the  action  of  the  department  itself  was 
sustained  from  the  same  source.  All  the  salaries  of  the 
numerous  officers  of  the  establishment  came  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  the  matter  were  fully 
investigated,  it  would  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the 
charges  attending  the  transmission  of  the  forty  tons  of 
documents,  of  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken,  came 
from  the  same  place. 

But,  allowing  the  burden  to  be  as  unequal  as  the  gen- 
tleman had  represented  it  to  be,  his  own  proposition 
would  render  it  still  more  unequal.  Those  who  paid 
now  were  persons  who  derived  at  least  some  advantages 
from  the  transmission  of  the  mail;  but  those  whom  the 
gentleman  wished  to  compel  to  pay,  were  persons  who 
were  almost  entirely  unconnected  with  it;  who  seldom 
sent,  and  as  seldom  received  letters  by  mail  at  all. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  the  franking  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  post- 
masters; if  this  source  of  expenditure  should  be  closed^ 
some  other  to  the  same  amount  would  have  to  be  opened 
in  lieu  of  it;  great  inconvenience  must  result,  and  no 
diminution  of  cost  in  the  long  run.  He  complained,  too, 
of  the  injustice  of  charging  the  support  or  the  unpro- 
ductive routes  upon  such  as  were  productive.  But  Mr. 
H.  believed  that,  without  the  former,  the  latter  would 
lose  much  of  their  utility,  and  of  their  productiveness 
also.  Msiny  a  letter  now  mailed  at  New  York  would 
never  find  its  way  into  the  Post  Office,  if  the  writer  knew 
that,  by  the  cutting  off'  the  routes  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tance it  had  to  travel,  his  letter  would  be  prevented  from 
certainly  reaching  its  destination.  Suppose  that  one-fiflh 
of  the  expense  of  the  Post  Office  shouhl  be  charged  upon 
the  treasury,  and  the  ])ostage  of  letters  reduced  one-fifth 
also;  the  salaries  of  the  postmasters  must,  of  course,  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  The  treasury  would 
have  to  pay  them,  and  so,  in  the  end,  the  whole  Post 
Office  Department  would  come,  as  he  had  said,  to  be 
pensioned  upon  the  treasury.  There  was  no  way, 
that  he  could  see,  to  avoid  it. 

If  the  gentleman  really  desired  that  the  committee 
shotdd  inquire  only  whether  the  rate  of  postage  might 
not  be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  funds  of  the  de- 
partment, Mr.  H.  should  have  no  great  objections  to  such 
an  inquiry.  He  should  rejoice  to  see  the  postage  re- 
duced as  heartily  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
or  any  other  individual;  and  when  there  should  be  a 
permanent  surplus  of  the  funds  of  the  department  over 


it  had  appeared  that  the  reasonings  on  which  the  resolu 
tion  was  founded,  were  wholly  tallacious,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  its  introduction  very  different  from  what  might 
be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  resolution  itself     The 


rates;  but  not  till  then.  Laboi'ing  under  the  conviction 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  believing  the  .resolution, 
as  explained  by  the  mover,  to  be  improper  in  its  aim,  he 
must  move  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 
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Mr,  POLK  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  thia  mo- 
tion, and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CAMdRELENG,  who  observed  that  the  debate 
which  had  occupied  the  time  of  the  House,  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  resolution  which  had  ^iven  the  pretext 
for  it,  than  it  had  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 
The  resolution  in  itself  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
proper  subjects  of  inquiry  that  could  be  proposed.  The 
expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  was  a 
perfectly  proper  subject  of  consideration,  and  he  thouf^ht 
ought  to  be  proposed  annually  as  a  standing  subject  of  le- 
gisiati've  inquiry.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  rates  were 
higher  than  they  need  be,  and  the  funds  of  the  depart- 
ment accumulated  with  too  g^at  rapidity,  ought  not  the 
postage  to  be  reduced?  Yet,  while  he  held  this  opinion, 
and  held  it  strongly,  he  diflered  entirely  from  the  gentle* 
man  from  Massachusetts  in  the  views  he  had  expressed. 
He  considered  our  whole  system  of  mail  establishments 
as  one  undivided  whole;  and  he  believed  that  the  in- 
habitants upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  as  much  in- 
terested in  its  extension  and  ramification  as  those  of  the 
interior.  He  considered  it  as  much  the  interest  of  his 
constituents  to  keep  up  the  unproductive  routes,  as  it 
^as  of  those  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those 
routes;  and  it  was  as  much  their  interest  that  the  public 
documents  should  be  sent  all  over  the  country  as  it  was 
of  any  other  citizens  of  the  republic.  The  whole  Post 
Office  establishment  had  been  mstttuted  mainly  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  commercial  interest;  and,  of  all 
the  taxes  paid  in  the  country,  one  of  the  most  just,  equaf, 
and  universal,  was  that  of  postage.  But,  should  the 
House  stand  by  and  see  it  accumulate  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  lowering  the  rate  of  postage?  of  diminishing  the  tax 
upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  civil,  commercial, 
literary,  and  religious?  However  he  differed  from  the 
views  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he 
heartily  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  his  resolution. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  said,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  on  my  lefV,  appears  to  view  this  question  only 
as  it  may  efftict  the  tariff,  or  rather  any  views  a^inst  the 
tariff,  which  either  the  administration  or  a  majority  of  this 
House  may  have  in  contemplation.  Sir,  if  I  could  have 
any  additional  motive  to  induce  me  to  go  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  a  resolu- 
tion which,  if  carried,  is  calculated  to  relieve,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  not  only  my  own  immediate  constituents,  but 
also  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  from  a 
tax  evidently  bearing  partially  and  unjustly  on  them,  that 
inducement  I  find  in  the  very  vfew  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  If,  sir,  in  relieving  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  from  an  unjust  tax,  I  can  likewise  have  the 
advantage  of  placing  some  slight  barrier  against  the  war 
of  desolation  which  [  perceive  in  the  horizon,  rolling 
with  awful  ruin  onward  towards  my  own  and^very  manu- 
facturing district  in  the  Union,  I  am  too  happy  to  be  able 
to  avail  myself  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  1  trust  I  may 
venture  to  express  the  cheering  hope  that  1  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  the  whole  body  of  my  honorable  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  referred  to  the  early  period  in  our 
history,  when  the  chief  intercourse  by  mail  was  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  seabourd,  and  when  the  whole 
amount  received  for  postage  did  no  more  than  defray  tlie 
expense  of  transporting  the  mails;  but,  of  late  years,  the 
business  of  the  country  had  vastly  augmented,  and  now 
the  postage  was  more  then  quadruple  what  would  be  re- 
quisite fur  the  mere  expepse  of  mail  transportation.  Be- 
tween our  great  cities,  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  con- 
tracta  could  be  obtained  to  carry  the  mail  for  a  cent  a 
letter.  Why,  then,  were  the  rates  still  continued  so  high  ^| 


That  other  routes  through  the  interior  might  be  nsuiih 
ed.  The  Government  had  the  monopoly,  and  curm 
dare  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  Post  Office  D^ 
partmenK  But  not  only  was  the  postage  on  our  nij 
routes  much  higher  than  it  need  be  to  cover  cxpeitso, 
but  Government  received  a  very  high  rate  of  poiUfi 
where  there  was  no  expense  at  all,  where  the  nuultii 
not  carried  one  rod.  He  referred  to  the  tax  cbir^ 
upon  letters  from  foreign  countries:  all  these  lettm- 
and  they  of^en  amounted  by  the  jackets  to  20,  SO,  id 
40,000  in  a  single  vessel — six  cenU  a  piece  wu  piid  te 
Government,  though  they  had  not  been  transported  hr 
Government  conveyance  a  single  yard.  Thus  tn  inunr* 
of  2,400  dollars  postage  was  paid  upon  letters  recehd 
by  gentlemen  from  their  correspondents,  and  oa  vbeii 
Government  had  incurred  no  expense  whatever.  Vu 
not  this  a  most  onerous  tax?  Besides  which,  they  hid  to 
pay  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  sustaining  of  unproik- 
tive  mail  routes.  He  hoped  the  inquiry  would  go  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

Hie  hour  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  resokitioos 
having  now  expired, 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  moved  the  orders  of  the  day  Tbe 
motion  prevailed:  Yeas  83,  nays  79, 

[This  motion  (from  the  chairman  of  the  Comtnitttta 
Ways  and  Means)  was  believed  to  be  preparatory  to  ii- 
other  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  vhicj 
may  account  for  the  above  vote,  on  what  is  ordinu^ 
considered  a  mere  motion  in  course.] 

When  the  bills  first  ui  the  orders  of  the  day  were  tt 
nounced, 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  moved  to  postpone  the  considw 
tion.of  them  until  to-morrow,  in  order  to  gointoC«> 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  ^ 

The  motioned  was  negatived:  Yeas  74,  nays  82. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  then  obtained  leave  to  m^tu 
explanation,  and  said  that  there  were  seversl  bilb  » 
sides  the  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff,  which  had  been  rep^ 
ed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  refen«^ 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  ihelnWi 
so,  that  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  considering^' 
toriif  bill  at  this  time,  need  not  vote  against  the  b<*» 
as  other  bills  might  be  Uken  up.  He  should  sot  pre* 
that  bill  if  gentlemen  were  unprepared  for  it.  He  undfl' 
stood  that,  on  account  of  some  or  the  statements  awj® 
panying  the  report  not  having  yet  been  printed  and  wd» 
the  tables,  some  gentlemen  did  not  consider  thentfoto 
as  ready  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill  t(Htt?- 

Mr.  SURGES  said  that,  if  the  gentleman  would  ^W 
himself  not  to  move  to  Uke  up  that  bill  Unlay.  ^«  '""^ 
vote  to  go  into  committee,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  replied  that  he  would  not  pW 
himsejf  not  to  move  Uie  bill,  but  he  would  »mng^^ 
tlemen  he  should  not  insist  upon  Imving  it  taken  up "    - 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on " 
state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hubbabd,  of  New  H»mp»^' 
in  the  chair.  .  ^v- 

Mr.   VERPLANCK  said  he  should  waive  bjiin»^ 
for  considering  the  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  for  "»* JJ 
sent,  but  would  renew  it  at  a  very  early  day?  to-motw  • 
if  possible.  .   • , 

Certain  appropriation  bills  being  Uken  up,  andWT  » 
been  gfone  through  with — 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIOK- 

Mr.  ROOT  moved  the  consideration  of  a  rtsoh^  ^ 
fercd  by  him  last  session,  to  amend  the  constitutio 
the  Ufiited  Sutes.  ^  '  d^o- 

The  motion,  after  some  opposition,   was  sp**^ 
Yeas  60,  nays  50.  j  i  dse*- 

Mr.  ROOT  said  the  resolution  was  introduced  tt»^^^^ 
sion,  with  the  view  of  caiTying  into  execution  tn  ^^-^ 
first  recommendation  of  the  President  for  the  then 
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Buccessive  years.  A  report  was  moved  at  uie  last  session,  | 
that  it  was  proj>er  to  vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice ; 
President,  and  that  there  should  be  some  modification  by  j 
which  a  recurrence  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  ne^er  take  place  if  possible.  Tliis  proposition, 
so  solemnly  and  so  repeatedly  recommended  to  their  con- 
sideration, would,  he  admitted,  if  carried  into  execution, 
change,  what  he  used  to  consider  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sidential election.  The  principle  he  used  to  believe  was 
this:  that  the  election  should  be  by  States,  in  a  manner 
substantially  the  same  as  under  the  old  confederation, 
when  each  State  had  an  equal  number  of  votes;  and  that, 
under  the  constitution,  as  he  understood  it,  the  only  alter- 
ulion  was  this:  that,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  of  taxation 
and  representation  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  together, 
the  new  constitution  introduced  another  branch  of  rep- 
resentation, namely,  the  tax-paying  interest;  thus  provi- 
ding that  the  States  paying  the  most  taxes  should  have 
tlie  greater  vote  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident. By  combining  ihe«principle8  of  representation 
by  States  with  that  of  representation  according  to  the  tax- 
paying  interest,  the  larger  States  had  more  votes  in  the 
elections^  than  the  smaller.  The  electoral  colleges, 
chosen  in  the  manner  which  the  States  might  respective- 
ly provide,  had  a  direct  vote  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  liuf«  notion  had  prevailed,  and  had 
J^een  increasing  for  years,  that  the  election  would  be 
more  popular  in  every  State,  provided  the  people  ciiose 
their  own  electoral  colleges. 

In  pursuance  of  this  practice  most  of  tlie  States  had 
provided  that  the  peo|)lc  should  choose  their  electors; 
this  being  so,  it  followed  that,  if  it  was  proper  that  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  then  the  constitution  should  be  so  provided 
that  they  could  have  their  choice.  The  present  Presi- 
dent feeling  the  full  force  of  Ihis  popular  sentiment, 
amounting  almost  to  a  command,  because  It  was  the  po- 
pular voice  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  had  recommend- 
ed that  the  vote  of  the  people  in  elections  should  be  di- 
rect. Was  there  not,  in  the  late  election,  additional  rea- 
sons fur  this?  He  would  ask  whether,  at  the  late  elec- 
tion in  most  of  the  States— or  he  would  mention  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyh'anin,  because  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  them — he  asked,  then,  whether, 
in  those  States,  the  people  called  on  'to  vote  had  an  op- 
portunity fully  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  canai- 
date  they  desired  to  be  elected?  It  was  not  so.  When 
persons  appointed  agents,  the  fitness  and  character  of 
those  agents  should  certainly  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  man  of  honor,  if  he  would  do  a  thing,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  proper  thing,  would  be  unwilling  to  do  it  with  a 
Ibul  instrument.  Again:  when  a  person  employed  an 
agent  to  do  a  thing,  he  was  desirous  to  know  whethcr,he 
had  performed  his  duty  with  fidelity;  whether  he  had 
acted  as  he  should  have  done  if  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  had  been  present.  If  he  could  not  know 
this,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  appoint  an  agent.  Be- 
sides, too,  there  was  a  liability  that  the  agent  might  be- 
tray his  trust  voluntarily;  he  might  be  seduced  or  pur- 
chased to  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  employer. 
The  principle  of  elections  had  bttn  lately  urged  on 
their  consideration  by  reasons  ten-fold  stronger  than  Ex- 
ecutive authority :  he  meant  the  declaration  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  the  representative  of  the  whole  people — that 
the  Executive  represents  the  whole  United  States.  For- 
cible arguments  were  oflTered  to  show  that  such  is  the 
fact,  otherwise  a  minority  might  elect  a  President  against 
the  will  of  the  majority.  If  this  was  not  to  be  inferred, 
at  first  sight,  from  the  constitution,  yet  the  principle  was 
declared  to  be  found  there.  Was  it  not  better,  then,  if  this 
was  correct,  to  have  it  so  plain  that  all  might  see  that  it 
was  so;  that  it  might  be  approved  in  all  parts  of  ttie 
country,  and  by  all  parttea,  that  the  President  is  the  re- 


presentative of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  ^taken 
as  an  unity.  This  principle,  having  received  such  high 
sanction,  and  been  so  universally  approved,  Ihould  they 
not  place  it  in  tlie  constitution  so  as  to  make  it  beyond 
doubt?  There  would  be  no  departure  from  the  federal 
principle  from  adopting  the  provision  of  the  resolution. 
When  he  introduced  it,  he  thought  it  best  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  canvass  the  votes,  so  that,  in  a  con- 
tested election,  a  body,  supposed  to  be  above  all  political 
feeling,  should  have  the  decision;  but  many  of  the  select 
committee  Uiought  it  would  be  best  that  the  canvass 
should  take  place  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore.  But 
one  of  the  objections  made  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  that,  if  there  should  arise  a  difference  in  the' 
votes,  an  unequal  vote  might  be  obtained  by  a  joint  bal- 
lot of  the  two  Houses.  He  preferred  that  the  tax- 
paying  part  of  the  people  should  return  their  represen- 
tatives, and  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
court,  some  body  instituted  to  decide,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  decide  by  sending  the  question  back  to  the 
people.  In  the  anticipation  of  such  an  even!,  as  that  of 
sending  the  question  back  for  the  decision  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  election  a  year  or  two 
before  hand>  otherwise  there  would,  in  such  a  case,  fol- 
low a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  chances,  however,  such  a  thing  could  not 
happen  above  once  in  a  thousand  years;  there  was  not 
much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that;  other  circum- 
stances might  occur  to  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Should  it  be  said  that  a  recommendation  so  solemnly  and 
so  repeatedly  made,  should  be  passed  over  without  the 
consideration  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  POLK  moved  that,  in  reporting  the  bills  which  h%d 
passed  through  the  committee,  the  resolution  would  be 
reported  as  still  under  consideration. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate  on  a  question  of 
order,  viz:  When  a  number  of  bills  have  been  succes- 
sively considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  laid 
aside,  and  while  another  is  under  discussion,  a  motion  is 
made  to  rise,  whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
making  his  report  to  the  House,  shall  report  the  bills 
which  have  been  considered  and  laid  aside,  to  the  House, 
without  an  order  of  the  committee  to  that  effect?  and 
whether  the  bill  or  resolution  under  consideration  when 
the  motion  to  rise  was  made,  and  which  bill,  &c.,  had 
not  been  amended,  is  to  be  reported  with  the  previous 
bills? 

The  debate  terminated  by  the  committee  rising;  when 
the  chairman  reported  to  the  House  all  the  bills,  but  re- 
ported progress  only  upon  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  opposed  tlie  report  of  the  chairman 
as  unauthorized. 

The  SPEAKER  replied  that  it  could  take  cognizance 
of  what  had  been  done  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  only 
through  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Af\er  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  or  set  aside 
the  report,  it  was  suffered  to  stand. 

So  the  resolution  of  Mr.  ROOT  is  still  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

I'he  House  then  a<ljourned  without  acting  on  the  bilb 
reported  from  Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Thuusdat,  Jaxuaiit  3. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution submitted  on  a  preceding  day  by  Mr. 'Everett, 
of  Massachusetts  instructing  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fices and  Post  Roads  to  bring  in  a  bill  reducing  the  rates 
of  postage. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said  that  he  had  an  amendment 
to  propose,  which  might,  perhaps,  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  gentleman  who  offered  the  original  resolution. 
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and  of  the  House  also;  it  was  simply  to  provide  that  the  I 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  should  not  be  impaired,  noPj 
its  ability  to  sustain  itself  diminished.     Mr.  (J.  ttien  of- 
fered the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVKUETT  regretted  that  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  going  to  the  I'ost  Of- 
fice Committee.  The  character  of  that  committee  was, 
he  should  have  thought,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no- 
thing  injurious  to  the  public  interest  could  be  expected 
at  their  hands.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  resolution 
should  be  referred  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  amendment;  but,  rather]  than  it  should  be  rejected, 
he  would  vote  for  the  resolution  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  POLK  said  that,  as  he  could  not  perceive  any  ne- 
cessity for  acting  on  cither  the  original  proposition  or  the 
modificatiDn  suggested  by  his  friend  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Cambiikcsno,]  he  should  move  to  lay  tlie  resolu- 
tion and  amendment  on  the  table. 

On  this  moton  Mr.  EVEUETT  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays;  which  being  ordered  and  taken,  stood  as  fol- 
lows: Yeas  89,  nays  89. 

'  The  Chair  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative;  so 
the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  question  came  up  on  the  engrossment  of  the  seve- 
ral bills  which  passed  through  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROOT  wished  to  inquire  whether  the  committee 
had  reported  these  bills? 

The  SPEAKEU  said  such  was  the  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOT  moved  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
have  leave  to  sit  again  upon  these  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  declared  the  motion  not  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROOT  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
and  explained  the  grounds  of  his  appeal  at  length. 

The  SPEAKER  explained  th«  grounds  of  his  decision, 
which  was  affirmed  by  the  House  without  a  division.  • 

Mr.  ROOT  then  moved  that  the  bills  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
but  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

The  bills  were  all  ordered  to  be  engrossed  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  excepting  the  bill  making  appropriations,  in  part, 
for  the  support  of  Government  for  18&3,  and  that  ex- 
empting mercliandise,  imported  under  certain  circum- 
stances, from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  May,  1828. 

When  the  first  named  bill  came  up, 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  FOSTER  to  amend  the 
items  appropriating  25,600  dollars  for  the  incidental  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate,  and  100,000  dollars 
for  the  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  appending  thereto  the  following, 
viz:  <*  And  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  applied 
to  any  printing,  other  than  of  such  documents  or  papers 
as  arc  connected  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  either 
of  the  said  Houses,  ordered  during  its  session,  and  execu- 
ted by  the  public  printer,  agreeably  to  his  contract,  ex- 
cepting such  as  may  have  been  ordered  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee for  preparing  a  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  such  printing  and  books  as  have  heretofore 
been  ordered  by  the  House." 

Mr.  FOSTER  explained  the  grounds  of  this  amend- 
ment, which,  he  stated,  would  make  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  in  this  respect,  similar  to  that  in  the  act  of  1829 — 30. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  furnishing  books  for 
the  members  of  either  House  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  that  House.  An  appropriation,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  out  of  the  contingent  fund^  to  improve  the  city  of 
Washington,  was  quite  as  correct,  in  point  of  principle. 
If  it  became  necessary  to  furnish  books  for  the  members, 
let  it  be  done  upon  the  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
agreeably  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 


Mr.  VERP1!ANCK  was  aware  that  the  Hou'«  1kk1» 
perhaps,  gone  too  far  in  the  purchase  of  books  front  Die 
contingent  fund;  but  this- amendment  might  preyenttk 
furnishing  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  lie  thou^'it 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  willing  to  trust  tliemseKes  on  tli- 
subject. 

Mr.  FOSTER  thought  the  reason  for  this  ameiMlnmit 
was  quite  as  strong  now  as  three  years  ago.  It  was  pre 
vided  by  the  constitution  that  money  should  not  be  dnvt 
out  of  the  treasury  but  by  law.  The  contingent  fun 
had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  roembcri 
without  law,  by  only  a  simple  resolution  of  the  Hotise. 
There  was  a  standing  appropriation  of  ^ve  t])ousxnd(i4 
lars  for  the  increase  of  the  library.  He  thougtit  tlut  »is 
sufficient  without  purchasing  five  or  six  thousand  do!lir> 
worth  of  books  for  the  individual  benefit  of  the  mcmlxn 

Mr.  W.  McCOY  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  lb: 
amendment,  which  were  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  adopted:  Yeas  101,  nays  70. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  then  ordered  to  be  cngro»ea. 

REMISSION  OF  DUTIES. 

The  bill  to  exempt  merchandise,  imported  under  ctr 
tain  circumstances,  from  the  operation  of  thcactofl9ib 
May,  1828,  then  came  up  on  the  question  of  engrofismein. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  observed,  that  it  was  only  iieceoin 
to  understand  the  principle  of  this  bill  to  be  convince 
that  it  was  against  the  true  policy  of  the  country.  TV 
merchants,  who  were  to  be  relieved,  had  ordered  p» ' 
from  abroad  previous  to  their  knowledge  that  the  to 
bill  of  1828  was  about  to  l|e  passed,  and  when  it  was  tco 
late  to  countermand  their  orders  before  that  law  *enti^ 
to  efiTect.  The  goods  came,  therefore,  liable  to  a  murt 
higher  duty  than  had  been  calculated  upon  whenUicT 
were  ordered,  and  a  loss  ensued.  Admit  this  state  ofw 
fact,  still  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  relief  clsiroed,  be 
cause  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  resliip  the  goods  vt. 
get  the  drawback.  Besides,  the  goods  thus  imported,  i» 
been  sold  by  the  importers;  and  if  the  principle  so  oftfi 
advanced,  and  so  strenuously  maintained  in  that  Housf. 
that  the  consumer  of  the  goods  paid  the  duty,  wasatm 
principle,  how  could  it  be  just  to  refund  to  these  jmp« 
ters  the  amount  of  duty  which  they  had  charged  upoflta- 
goods  sold,  and  had,  therefore,  already  rcceitcd »'«' 
their  customers?  Besides,  Congress  had  no  ng»it  ^" 
charge  less  duty  on  goods  imported  by  our  own  mercwn 
than  on  those  imported  byforeigners;  to  do  so  would  « 
a  violation  of  bur  commercial  treaties;  and  if  lni$«''- 
was  to  be  extended  to  all  the  merchants,  w^'^ff  *'y, 
as  native,  Government  must  go  back  and  refund  the  »iw- 
difference  of  duty  between  the  Uriff  of  i834and 'p^ 
It  was  said  that  the  prices  at  which  the  mercliants  T; 
their  goods,  did  not  reimburse  them  for  the  c«^*^  / 
ty;  it  might  be  so;  it  could  not  be  helped;  J^*^"^,^, 
those  curses  which  ever  followed  too  frc^l"*"*  ^^^ycnt 
on  such  great  and  momentous  concerns.  The  ''"  . 
to  esUblish  a  principle  which  the  Government  couhi  i 
carry  out,  and  its  operation  would  be  unequal  a""^V 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  wished  to  be  infoitncd  on  »j»J 
scription  of  goods,  in  point  of  fact,  the  duty  "^^f^^^ 
funded,  and  what  would  be  the  amount  taken  rrom 
treasury  ?  t^-,. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  replied,  by  referrinfirhmilot" 
ment  where  the  kinds  of  goods  were  detailed-    *" 
amount  to  be  refunded  would  be  450,000  dolUra- 

Mr.  DEARBORN  said  that  it  would  be  «coneci^^^ 
the  Housp  that  the  tariff  law  of  1828  was  P>«^^  J"jj 
29th  day  of  May.  it  had  been  reported,  ^?^,^^^, 
very  early  period  of  the  session,  and  in  its  ^"8^"^  ^\fi 


vcij"  cany  pcnuu  ui    iiiv  scbbiuii,  «u\>  «■•  •»- — o        i 

the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  effect  was  a«clarea 

.    . -    '^-^^lu 

of  September.     Thia  altcraUon  had  been  ©«<»«  ''^ 


on  the  30th  day  of  JuneV    When  the  biH  wtf  *^^^gi^ 
pass  it  was  deemed  proper  to  alter  this  period  o 
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Senate;  but,  through  inadvertence,  the  amendments  had 
been  confined' to  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  and  had  not 
been  inserted  in  the  other  clauses  of  it.  Hence,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  law  operated  very  unequally.  On  the 
g-oods  embraced  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  viz :  iron, 
steel,  and  lead,  the  duty  did  not  become  operative  until 
the  1st  of  September;  while,  on  all  other  goods  mention- 
ed, it  took  effect  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  law  was 
passed  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  news  of  its  enactment  could  have  reached  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  until  early  in  June; 
after  which  thirty  days  would  be  required  for  the  intelli- 
g-ence  to  reach  the  nearest  ports  of  Europe.  It  was  ob- 
viously impossible  that  orders  for  gt)ods,  which  had  been 
previously  sent  out,  could  be  countermanded  in  time  to 
save  the  goods  from  the  operation  of  tlie  law — especiallv 
those  which  were  ordered  in  Asia,  (and  we  had  then  much 
trade  with  Smyrna,)  and  those  in  South  America  and  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to 
countermand  them;  but  the  letters  from  agents  abroad 
stated  that  the  cargoes  had  been  contracted  for,  and 
those  contracts  couul  not  be  annulled.  Some  were,  in 
consequence,  directed  to  sell  abroad;  but  they  replied 
that,  on  receiving  the  news,  g^oods  had  fallen,  and  if  the 
cargoes  were  sold  they  would  not  bring  first  cost.  When 
the  goods  thus  purchased  came  in,  they  had  to  compete 
^vith  those  which  were  already  in  market,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  goods.  So  far 
^vas  it  from  being  true  that  the  consumer  had  paid  these 
duties,  that  tlie  whole  loss  fell  exclusively  on  the  pockets 
at  the  importers;  and  the  goods  were  finally  sold  at  a 
very  great  sacrifice.  On  one  order  of  wool  from  Smyrna, 
as  much  as  19,000  dollars  had  been  lust  by  the  difference 
of  duty.  Mr.  D.  said  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  in 
circumstances  to  know  the  true  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1828 
upon  the  commercial  world.  There  had  been  no  pre- 
vious notes  of  preparation  by  whiqh  any  merchant  could 
have  been  enabled  to  anticipate  that  such  a  law  was  about 
to  pass.  He  had  scarce  found  one  who  believed  that  the 
bill  would  ever  become  a  law.  It  came  upon  commercial 
men  with  a  sudden  shock.  Agents,  familiar  with  the  mar- 
kets of  England,  had  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  sell 
abroad,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  it.  And  Clie  whole 
loss  which  ensued  fell  directly  upon  the  importer,  and 
upon  him  alone. 

Mr.  D.  asked  whether  it  was  just,  whether  it  was  eaui- 
table,  or  honorable,  in  Government  to  pass  a  bill  of^  so 
rnuch  consequence,  with  such  suddenness  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  the  countermanding  of  orders  sent  abroad,  and 
then  to  refuse  to  the  merchant,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
that  relief  to  which  he  had  a  right?  It  had  been  urged 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  WicKLirrx,]  that 
merchants  never  could  escape  the  consequences  of  a 
ruinous  fluctuation  of  duties.  This  was  but  too  true;  but 
was  this  to  be  advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  de- 
mand of  honest  claimants?  If  tlie  Government  had  pur- 
sued a  wrong  and  oppressive  course,  were  they  to  be  told 
that  they  must  never  come  to  their  senses,  and  compen- 
sate for  what  they  had  inflicted'  Was  it  not  an  act  of 
simple  justice?  He  trusted  the  House  would  never  yield 
to  such  an  argument.  He  believed  the  petitioners  had 
suffered  great  wrong,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  redress. 
As  to  foreign  mercSants,  few  sent  goods  here  on  their 
own  account.  Most  ef  them  had  houses  here,  which 
were  conndered  as  entirely  on  the  footing  of  American 
houses;  and  he  had  no  objection  that  the  relief  should  be 
extended  to  them  as  fully  as  to  our  own  merchants. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  observed  that  the  ntuation  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  by  the  selection  of  the  House,  roust 
plead  his  apology  for  opposing  the  bill  now  before  it. 
Having  adverted  to  the  tacts  on  which  the-  claim  was 
founded,  he  concluded  that  the  bill  was  consistent  neither 
with  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  nor  the  dictates  of  a 
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just  and  enlightened  judgment.  It  was  maintained  that, 
when  the  Government  passed  an  act,  raising  the  amount 
of  duty  on  imported  gcxids,  it  was  bound  to  allow  the  im* 
porter  full  time  to  countermand  his  previous  orders,  or 
supply  himself  abundantly  before  the  act  should  take  ef- 
fect. In  the  session  of  1828  such  a  principle  would  have 
b^en  deemed,  b^  certain  gentlemen,  heretical  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  object  in  passing  the  tariff  of  that  year  was 
avowedly  to  secure  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
to  the  owners  of  goods  already  on  hand,  the  entire 
possession  of  the  American  market.  Now,  to  maintain 
that  the  act  must  bo  made  so  far  prospective  that  the  im- 
porter should  have  ample  time  to  order  such  a  supply  as 
must  in  effect  prevent  the  purpose  in  view,  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  proposition  intended  to  defeat  the 
bill.  Now,  if  it  would  have  been  impolitic  not  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  the  tariff  of  1828,  it  must  be  equally  so  to 
relieve  merchants  from  its  operation.  The  two  things 
went  on  the  same  principle.  If  the  House  must  grant 
this  relief,  in  order  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  unjust 
in  its  operation,  then  it  was  eoually  binding  so  to  con* 
struct  the  law  that  no  such  relict  would  be  needed;  and, 
to  do  this,  it  must  be  so  far  prospective  that  the  merchant 
should,  in  Act,  have  time  to  evade  its  effects.  And,  on 
tlie  same  ground,  whenever  Congress  should  reduce  the 
duties,  the  law  must  have  the  same  character,  in  order 
that  the  holder  of  goods  imported  under  the  former  rates 
of  duty,  might  have  time  to  get  rtd  of  them. 

If  that  was  the  judgment  of  the  House,  they  would  ex- 
press it  by  passing  the  present  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Wicklipfx]  had  stated  the  substantial 
objection  to  the  bill.  Few  persons  would  dispute  the 
doctrine  that  duties  fell  eventually  upon  the  consumer. 
On  this  principle  idone  a  tariff  bill  could  operate  as  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry.  If  the  American  numufac- 
turer  could  get  the  same  price  for  his  commodity,  with- 
out the  duly  on  the  imported,  he  was  very  sure  he  would 
never  desire  such  a  duty  to  be  laid,  because  its  eflfect 
must  be  to  make  tlie  goods  come  so  much  dearer  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  said,  however,  that,  af\er  the  tariff  of 
1828,  the  prices  of  goods  had  declined.  How  this  was  to 
be  accounted  for,  Mr.  H.  never  could  conceive,  unless  it 
arose  from  avast  over  importation;  and  if  this  importa- 
tion was  caused  by  the  anticipation  that  such  a  bill  as  the 
tariff  of  1828  would  become  a  law,  then  no  just  claim 
could  be  pretended  for  relief.  If  it  was  over-importation 
which  had  kept  down  the  price,  let  those  who  imported 
take  the  consequences.  But  Mr.  H.  rather  supposed 
such  an  effect  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  trade, 
and  the  foreign  goods  came  in  only  to  pay  for  our  own 
products  which  bad  previously  eone  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  DaABBOBir] 
had  said  that  the  tariff  had  been  passed  so  suddenly,  that 
it  was  impossible  any  merchant  could  have  anticipated  it. 
Mr.  H.  differed  from  that  gentleman  entirely  as  to  the 
state  of  the  fact.  The  question  had  been  agitated  during 
the  preceding  session  of  1827.  In  1828  a  great  conven- 
tion had  been  held,  the  reports  of  whose  procee^ga 
not  only  spread  through  every  poKion  of  this  country,, 
but  went  abroad  to  other  countnes.  The  whole  object 
of  holding  that  convention  had  been  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease of^duties  on  foreign  manufactures;  and  the  over- 
importation  of  that  year  was  occasioned  by  the  expecta- 
tion that  such  a  measure  would  be  adopted.  Mr.  H.  how- 
ever, did  not  place  much  reliance  on  this;  for  though  the 
imports  bad  been  very  g^reat,  they  had  not  much  exceed- 
ed the  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  the  exports  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  cost  or  their  exportation.  But 
still,  the  overstocking  of  the  market  was  the  reason  why 
the  price  of  goods  had  not  risen  after  the  law  went  into 
effect .  The  prices  had  fallen ;  but  the;^  would  have  fallen 
yet  more  if  the  duties  had  not  been  increased.  If  this 
was  true,  the  importers  had  no  jnst  demand  for  compeQ" 
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aation.  There  was  another  reason  why  their  demand  was 
not  reasonable.  The  whole  evil  they  had  suffered  arose 
from  the  state  of  the  foreign  market,  or  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  it  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  what 
exact  amount  they  had  been  injured  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  How  could  any  man  say  that  it  was  just  100,000, 
or  exactly  400,000,  or  any  other  specific  sum>  The 
whole  subject  was  enveloped  in  mist  and  uncertainty. 
Though  the  price  of  goods  bad  not  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  duty,  yet  they  had  not  fallen  as  much  as 
they  would  have  done  had  the  duties  not  been  raised. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  H.  considered  the  bill,  in  its  princi- 
ple, both  impolitic  and  unjust.  If  the  principle  was  to 
be  established,  that  whenever  any  charge  of  the  rates  of 
duty  was  to  be  made,  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
them,  the  merchant  must  be  allowed  time  to  shape  his 
business  accordingly,  the  importer  would  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  both  the  manuiacturer  of  domestic  and 
the  importer  of  foreign  goods.  It  was  only  by  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rule  of  law,  that  these  clases  would 
be  enabled  to  defend  themselves  against  the  competition 
of  the  importers.  Were  not  these  holders  of  goods,  in 
country  stores  ^specially,  the  y^rj  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue? Ought  not  Government  to  protect  them  as  such, 
and  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  living  in  their  own  mar- 
ket? But  should  Government  always  allow  a  delay  of 
three,  four,  or  six  months  before  a  tariff  law  went  into 
efiecl,  there  WQuld  still  be  importers  in  the  same  relative 
condition  as  now;  and  the  effect  of  such  delay  would  fall 
with  most  destructive  effect  on  all  retailers,  and  on  all 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country:  a  numerous  class  of 
citizens,  whom,  he  trusted,  no  man  in  that  House  was 
disposed  to  injure. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  rose  in  support  of  the  bill.  The 
principal  objection  to  it,  as  he  understood  gentlemen, 
was,  that  the  relief  now  sought  was  not  provided  by  the 
tariff  bill  itself.  If  that  argument  was  a  good  one,  then 
the  House  must  take  it  for  granted  that  every  bill  ever 
passed  b;^  Congress,  ay,  though  it  might  be  •'  a  bill  of 
abominations,"  was  the  ver}'  best  that  could  possibly  have 
been  passed;  and,  however  harshly  its  provisions  might 
operate.  Congress  was  never  to  provide  a  remedy.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  this  bill .  It  had  been 
the  invariable  practice  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  relief  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  had  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  law,  or  where  a  law  operated 
with  oppressive  rigor  on  particular  interests  in  the  coun- 
try. Laws  of  this  character  had  passed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restrictive  system  and  the  non-importa- 
tion act;  forfeitures  were  every  day  remitted,  in  cases 
where  vessels  had  not  been  in  circumstances  to  g'ct  no? 
tice.of  the  legislation  by  which  they  were  to  be  effected. 
Kany  of  these  claims  arose  out  of  cases  in  which  the 
tariff  law  of  1828  had  n'ever  been  intended  to  operate. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  dates,  at  which  diH'erent 
portions  of  that  law  had  taken  effect,  bad  been  already 
explained. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  settling  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, whether  importers  were,  in  all  cases*  to  have  full 
time  allowed  them  to  prepare  for  a  law  before  it  went 
into  operation.  He  should  not  rely  upon  theories.  The 
House  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  theories.  They 
should  look  at  actual  matter  of  fact.  Af^er  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  1828,  it  was  a  fact  that  goods  had  fallen 
generally.  There  had  been  no  material  rise  in  prices. 
The  importers  had  had  no  opportunity  to  countermand 
their  orders,  which  had  been  predicated  in  the  duties  of 
1834,  and  the  whole  increase  of  duty  fell  upon  the  im- 
porters alone.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  asked 
why  they  did  not  reship  the  goods?  The  answer  was 
easy.  The  expense  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
the  excess  of  duty.     They  must  encounter  a  loss  at  all 


events,  and  they  preferred  relying  on  the  jastice  of  Cob- 
gress  who  bad  drawn  them  into  the  difficulty.  The  »et 
obliged  them  to  make  out  a  clear  case  to  the  ntisfactkn} 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and,  if  they  were  ible 
to  do  this,  they  were  justly  entitled  to  refief. 

The  House  here,  on  motion  of  Mr.  BURGES,  tii- 
journed. 

Fridat,  Javuaet  4. 
THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  yesterday  bj  Hr. 
VF.api.AVGK,  coming  up  to-day  in  course,  it  v'u  rcid  as 
follows: 

JReaahid,  That  on  and  af^er  Monday  next,  as  soon  s 
the  morning  business  is  over  on  each  day,  the  House  t iU 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bills  from  theSfRite, 
and  engrossed  bills,  and  sueb  as  have  passed  l^awp 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  that,  at  the  hour  of 
one,  on  each  day,  the  House  will  proceed  to  the  coi» 
deration  of  '<the  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the 
duties  on  imports,"  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  McKENNAN  moved  to  amend  the  resohition  bv 
striking  out  "Monday  next,"  and  inserting  "the  fist 
Monday  of  February  next." 

Mr.  McKENNAN  said  that  his  motive  in  movir.^  &' 
amendment  of  this  description  must  be  obvious.  An  Kt 
had  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  redacin^tx 
duties  on  imports,  and  before  that  law  bad  gone  into  ope- 
ration, another  bill  was  now  reported  to  the  House t; 
carry  the  reduction  still  further.  He  appealed  to  tliegf* 
tleman,  he  appealed  to  every  member  of  the  House,  ^ 
appealed  especially  to  his  own  colleagties,  to  ay  wHetk! 
they  had  received  any  expression  of  the  opinion  of  tbe ' 
constituents,  which  would  justify  them  in  acting  on  m 
a  proposition?  There  was  not  a  citizen  within  bis  or 
district  who  so  much  as  dreamed  that  the  subject  woii^ 
be  touched  during  the  session^  and  he  could  not  fee! bat 
self  at  liberty  to  consent  that  such  a  measure  should  erts 
be  considered.  The  bill  from  the  Committee  of  Wjh 
and  Means  aimed  a  blow,  a  fatal  blow,  at  the  interests  <^ 
his  constituents. 

Here  the  CHAIR  interposed,  and  reminded  the  fe» 
tleman  that  the  merits  of  the  bill  could  not  now  beg«* 
into.  , 

Mr.  McK.  resumed,  and  said  that  he  had  onlyadTcrtd 
to  the  character  of  the  bill,  to  show  the  vast  imporiarc* 
of  the  measure  which  this  resolution  went  to  brinjf  |' 
once  and  exclusively  before  the  House.  It  h»<l  ^' 
been  a  few  days  since  the  bill  had  been  reported,  if*^ 
moment  he  could  obtain  a  copy  of  it  he  sent  it  to  bu  con- 
stituents {  they  had  not  had  time  to  consider  it,  o^^.^* 
on  to  him  the  result  of  their  examination  of  it.  VotutMa 
he  had  nothing  to  justify  him  in  giving  his  asseot  lo«c 
a  resolution.  . 

Mr.  POLK  said  that  the  gentleman  had  gi^wjj  ^jj 
resolution  an  importance  to  which  it  was  not  entiti^- 
was  a  mere  arrangement  of  the  business  before  the  Ho*-y 
To  adopt  the  amendment  which  had  been  V^?^^. 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  a  detcrmin*  -Ji 
that  the  House  would  not  go  into  even  a  consideratjoii^ 
the  great  question  of  the  reduction  of  duties  at  the  p^ 
sent  session.  He  trusted  gentlemen  were  not  prep>'  ^ 
tossy  this.  The  resolution  was  a  literal  transcnp^ 
one  passed  at  the  last  session.  If  the  subject  '5*^:% 
taken  up  at  all,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  it  sh  ^^ 
be  considered  at  as  early  a  period  as  might  be  consi  ^^ 
with  a  due  regard  to  other  public  interests.  He  be '« ^ 
that  these  would  not  suffer  from  the  adoption  of  ^« 
solution;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  it  would l?e«P*^ 
to;  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  House^  ^^ 
or  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  tin 
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the  present  session  of  Congress^  he  denuinded  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  House:  Ayes  83, 
noes  78. 

The  question  then  beings  whether  the  main  question 
shall  now  be  put? 

Mr.  VANCE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  they 
were  ordered  by.  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendment;  and  they  were  riad  ag^in. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  remarked  that  the  vote  just  taken 
showed  the  absence  of  fif^y  members  of  the  House;  and, 
as  this  was  avowedly  a  test  vote,  he  thought  it  no  more 
than  fair  that  all  should  be  present;  he,  therefore,  moved 
a  call  of  the  House;  which  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  having  got 
through  with  it,  and  the  names  of  the  absentees  be- 
ing ordered  to  be  called  ag^in— 

Mr.  WILDE  moved  that  all  farther  proceedings  on 
the  call  be  suspended,  as  be  feared  that  otherwise  the 
Iiour  allotted  to  resolutions,  would  elapse  before  the  yeas 
and  nays  could  he  taken  on  the  question  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  opposed  the  motion.  He  believed 
flio  question  had  ever  been  agitated  in  this  House  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  so  deeply  Involving 
the  interests  of'  his  constituents,  if  not  of  the  country,  as 
the  (j^uestion  of  repealing  the  tariff.  To  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  to  do  this,  and  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  without 
liberty  of  debate,  might  well  alarm  the  people.  He 
should  be  glad  to  assign  some  reasons  for  not  again,  at 
this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  legislating  on 
the  tariff;  he  was  not  willing  thus  to  hasten  to  retrace  the 
f»teps  so  lately  taken.  He  trusted  that  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  which  could  come  before  them,  it 
would  at  least  be  permitted  that  all  the  members  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  voting.  If  the  measure  was  to  be 
thrust  down  their  throats,  let  them  at  least  have  liberty 
to  record  their  votes  against  it.  He  should  have  been 
exceedingly  glad  if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Polk]  would  have  permitted  those  who  were  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  measure  proposed,  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  sentiments;  but  as  that  was 
denied,  )ie  hoped  that  3iev  should  be  allowed  at  least  the 
consolation  of  recording  their  votes  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  POLK,  said  there  seemed  to  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  his  purpose  in  calling  the  previous  question, 
and  as  to  the  effect  of  that  motion.  He  had  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  preclude  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  tariff;  this  was  merely  a  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  order  of  business  before  the  House.  So  far  from  its 
being  his  purpose  to  **  thrust  down  the  throats"  of  gen- 
tlemen any  discussion  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  allow  the  fullest  opportunity  to  have  that  sub- 
ject considered  and  discussed.  |Ie  trusted  his  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Wilsk]  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  a 
suspension  of  the  call. 

Mr.  WILDE  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  so;  but  he 
was  disposed  to  proceed  upon  the  old  maxim — "  When 
you  are  in  a  majority,  act:  when  you  are  in  a  minority, 
talk."  The  House  could  not  complain  of  being  taken 
by  surprise;  the  resolution  had  been  offered  yesterday, 
and  laid  on  the  table;  every  one  knew  it  would  come  up 
to-day.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  House  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  vote. 

Mr.  SLADE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  call,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  BURGES  remonstrated  against  the  precipitancy 
with  which  gentlemen  wished  to  proceed.  All  ought  to 
be  present;  and  time  should  be  allowed  them  to  reach 
the  House  in  the  ordinary  course  of  attendance.     Who 


could  have  dreamed  that,  at  a  time  like  this,  the  previous 
question  would  be  called  upon  them,  and  that  on  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  House  at  the  last  session  had  delibe* 
rated  for  five  months?  The  gentleman's  resolution  went 
to  thrust  the  tariff  bill  ahead  of  all  other  basiness,  and 
cause  it  to  override  every  thing  else.  And  this^  not 
that  thev  mirht  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  their  consti- 
tuents, but  the  will  of  those  known  not  to  be  their  con- 
stituents. 

Here  the  CHAIR  interposed,  and  arrested  the  discus- 
sion, as  running  into  the  merits  Of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  resumed,  and  insisted  that  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  all  the  members  to  be  present.  There  would 
have  been  no  call  of  the  House  had  not  the  motion  been 
considered  as  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  character:  a 
measure  altogether  unprecedented,  and  beyond  the  re- 
motest expectations,  even  of  those  most  submissive  to  the 
will  which  had  thrust  the  general  subject  upon  the  House. 
The  members  ought  to  be  at  the  Houses  yes,  though 
the  cartnon  should  be  pointed  at  that  Hall.  ^ 

I'he  question  was  now  put  on  suspending  th^  call,  and 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays:  Yeas  106,  Nays  85. 

So  tlie  call  was  suspended. 

The  CHAIR  now  sUted  that  the  hour  tHoCted  to  re- 
solutions bad  elapsed,  and  the  subject  was  hud  over. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  on  private  bUb. 

Satvbdat,  Jahvabt  5. 
POINT  OF  ORDER. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, reported  a  bill  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  the 
law  appointing  a  reporter  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  moved  that,  without  commitment,  the 
bill  be  ordered  to  engrossment  for  its  third  reading. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  the  bill,  ^ing  to  create  an 
office  with  a  salary,  came  within  the  spirit  of  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

<<  101.  No  motion  or  proposition  for  a  tax  or  charge 
upon  the  people  shall  be  discussed  the  day  in  which  it  is 
made  or  offered;  and  every  such  proposition  shall  receive 
its  first  discussion  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

102.  No  sum  or  quantum  of  tax  or  duty,  voted  by  |k 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  shall  be  increased  in  the 
House  until  the  motion  or  proposition  for  tiich  iiicreai6 
shall  be  first  diicassed,  and  voted  in  a  Committee  of  th6 
Whole  House,  and  so  in  respect  to  the  tiikie  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

103.  All  proceedings,  touching  appropriations  of  mo- 
ney, shall  be  first  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House." 

From  this  decision  Mr.  ADAMS  took  an  sppeal,  and 
the  question  of  order  was  argued  at  large  by  Messrf. 
WICKLIPFE,  ADAMS,  ELLSWORTH,  IRWIN,  TAY- 
LOR. WAYNE,  WILLIAMS,  E.  EVERETT,  and 
REED,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Speaker's  decision  was  sustiuned  by  himself* 
upon  the  ground  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as 
to  the^  strict  letter  of  the  rules,  this  bill  came  clearly 
within  their  reason  and  spirit.  These  rules,  he  maintain- 
ed, were  the  laws  of  the  House,  intended  to  govern  their 
proceedings,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  construed  ac- 
cording to  their  obvious  intent  and  spirit,  the  good  to  bo 
obtained  by  them,  or  the  evib  guarded  against.  So  long 
as  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House,  he 
should  pursue  this  course,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  in  construing  and  expounding  its  rules. 

The  object  of  these  rules  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
They  were  intended  to  guard  against  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, and  to  afford  every  opportunity  for  free  discussion 
and  debate  on  all  subjects  touching  the  appropriation  of 
money,  or  imposing  a  tax  or  charge  upon  the  people. 
This  bill  creates  a  new  office,  and  fixes  a  salary,  though 
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the  appropriating  clause  ii  omitted.  Hence  it  was  said 
not  to  liUl  within  the  operation  of  the  rules. 

The  Chair  maintained  that  the  omission  of  the  appro- 
priating' clause  made  no  difference;  it  was  of  a  character 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  operation  of 
these  rules.  The  Chair  proceeded  to  show  the  dang'cr 
of  such  a  construction,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  and  spirit  of  the  rules  would  be  defeated. 

What  benefit  would  arise  from  the  committal  of  a  bill 
appropriating  a  sum  of  money,  after  the  law  had  fixed 
the  office,  and  salary,  and  the  appointment  had  been 
made,  and  the  duties  performed?  The  appropriation 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  instanced  the 
cases  of  the  President,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  United 
States.  What  benefit,  in  fact,  arose  from  committing  a 
bill  appropriating  the  funds  to  pay  them?  None.  But 
suppose  a  bill  to  raise  the  salary  of  all  these  officers,  is 
It  not  apparent  that  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  in  such 
case,  would  be  important?  The  Chair  thought  it  an  im- 
portant  decision,  and  felt  gratified  that  it  would  now 
be  settled  by  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  House  for  their 
future  action. 

Mr.  ADAMS  hereupon  witlidrew  his  appeal. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  asked  the  Speaker  whether  the  discus- 
won  which  had  been  made,  would  now  appear  upon  the 
journal? 

The  SPEAKER  answered  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  then  said,  as  he  considered  the  discus- 
8ion  of  the  Speaker  as  settling  an  important  principle,  a 
principle  which  threw  an  additional  guard  around  the 
public  treasury,  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  upon  the 
journal.  He  was  desirous  of  this  for  several  reasons.  It 
yuartlcd  the  people's  money  for  one  thing;  and,  there- 
lore,  ought  to  go  upon  the  journal.  It  will  enable  us  to 
act  utiiformly  on  this  subjects  and,  as  he  had  no  other 
means  of  getting  it  upon  the  journals,  but  by  renewing 
the  appeal,  he  did  so,  although  he  should  vote  to  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  believing  it  to  be  right. 

Mr.  REED  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  being 
ordered,  were  taken,  and  stood  as  follows:  Yeas,  162, 
^nays  14.     So  the  decUion  of  the  Chair  was  affirmed, 
and  the  bill  was  committed. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day, 
bcii^  private  bilU,  among  the  rest  the  bill  for  the  relief 
i^i^lT'"  ^*"*"?  Alexander  Macomb,  [which  goes  to  re- 
lieve  him  from  the  payment  of  10,000  dollars  is  security 

fZ  \Pn^"^*''-  J  *■"••  ^^^^  explained,  and  advocated 
i?!,JtJr*'i**  ^"'  warmth.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
IIANIEL  that  the  bill  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
#  ^\n  ^'  W-LIAMS  thouglit  it  should  be  i-eferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims;  and,  on  these  motions,  a 
long  and  desultory  discussion  arose,  which  was  not  ter- 
mmated  when 

The  House  adjourned. 

MoxrrAT,  Javuaht  7. 

POINT  OF  ORDER. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  last  week  by  Mr. 
V"«*"-^i»cK,  came  up  again  for  consideration,  viz: 

lUsoivedt  That  on  and  after  Monday  next,  as  soon  as 
the  morning  business  is  over  on  each  day,  the  House  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bills  from  the  Senate, 
and  engrossed  biljs,  and  such  as  have  passed  through 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  that,  at  the  hour  of 
one,  on  each  day,  the  House  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  «« the  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the 
duties  on  imports,"  until  otherwise  ordered. 

And  the  question  lying  over  being,  ««  Shall  the  main 
queation  on  this  resolution  be  now  put?" 

Mr.  DENNY  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEWART  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  TAYLOR  demanded  the  yeas  and 


nays.     They  were  ordered,  and  taken,  and  stood:  Yets 
71,  nays,  106, 

The  question  then  coming  up  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
DENNY,  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  it  was  de- 
cided io  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays:  Yeas,  78,  oits, 
112. 

'flie  ^u^stion  next  being,  Shall  the  main  questioobt 
now  put?  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas,KT 
nays,  88. 

Tlie  main  c|uestion  was,  on  the  adoption  of  the  reici:- 
tion,  and  as  it  was  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  stated  to  the  Ck: 
that  the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  had  expired,  aid 
moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  (L; 

The  CHAIR  pronounced  this  motion  to  be  out  of  or- 
der, inasmuch  as  the  House  had  ordered  the  main  qun- 
tion  now  to  be  put. 

To  this  decision  Mr.  DENNY  objected,  and  took  ii 
appeal. 

The  House  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Chair;  ^-si 
the  main  nuestion,  **  Shall  the  resolution  be  adopts!" 
was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative:  Yea^s,  M8,  naTs.^^ 

REMISSION  OP  DUTIES. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  h\iinti 
of  Thursday — the  bill  to  exempt  merchandise  impor'^ 
under  certain  circumstances  from  the  operation  of  u 
act  passed  19th  of  May,  1828. 

A  prolonged  and  animated  debate  took  place  upon  1' 
principle  of  this  bill,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sal- 
stance  : 

Mr.  SURGES  said  the  ground  upon  which  theRenV. 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoffman]  appeared  to  place  i' 
present  opposition  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  cfiVcttdtk 
rights  of  the  manufacturers.  This,  in  his  view,  wasi*i 
a  sound  objection  to  the  bill.  Ardent  as  he  had  ct:? 
been  in  the  support  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  1: 
was  unwilling  to  do  injustice  to  the  merchants.  ^TJKrt 
R  question  of  justice  arose,  it  was  not  for  him  to  disti- 
guish  one  interest  from  another.  This  mcrcliandisel»i 
been  imported  under  peculiar  circumstances.  ThepK 
position  to  increase  the  duties  had  been  debated  durr^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  session  of  1828.  It  was  tho«j|: 
by  most  importers  that  the  bill,  for  that  purpose,  w«* 
not  pass.  They  had  accordingly  gxme  on  as  they  ■*- 
done,  and  ordered  their  goods  under  the  duties  »tx. 
prevailed  in  1827.  But  when  the  goods  arriTedherf- 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1828,  were  levied  upf' 
them.  From  the  course  trade  had  assumed,  it  was  ik< 
in  their  power  to  get  back  the  money  they  had  thusp*-- 
in  increased  duties.  Tlie  general  rule  uiidoubtedl;  « > 
that  tl;e  impost  paid  on  the  importation  of  merchaaoJ* 
became  one  of  the  elements  of  its  price  to  the  coiwii^er. 
But  when  this  was  carried  bevood  a  certain  nte,Ftir- 
chascrs  would  not  buy.  This  had  been  their  cofi^^'- 
Tliey  had  been  obliged  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  sacrifice  O; 
not  at  all.  Inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  >|n*|'' 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  under  this  dD 
It  had  been  intimated  that  half  a  million  was  too  much -^ 
pay  under  such  circumstances.  But,  in  such  a  C9se,  t»' 
greater  the  amount  the  greater  necessity  esij»tcd  r^ 
justice.  Those  who  claimed  that  this  amount  shouW  -^ 
refunded,  bad  proved  that  they  could  not  countcrtDj^'^ 
their  order  for  goods — which  they  would  have  tJ'>"^/'" 
opportunity  been  given;  and  that  the  prices  had  no^''*^ 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  increased  duly  p9^  "?f, 
the  goods.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  law  ^^^^ 
not  go  into  operation  before  the  30th  of  September-  K^ 
it  was  found  that  this  period  was  confined  to  the  h'- 
section;  all  the  others  went  into  operation  on  ^^^'Y^ 
of  June.  He  had  himself  stated,  on  going  home,  a'''- 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1828,  that  it  was  by  ma^'' 
that  the  law  did  not  take  effiict  in  all  its  sections  m   ^r 
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tember  instead  of  June.  A  liability  was  thus  brouj^ht 
upon  the  importers,  which  they  could  not  avoid.  The 
proof  that  goods  declined  in  price  instead  of  rising,  is 
conclusive.  [Mr.  B.  stated,  and  commented  upon  the 
testimony  in  the  report  on  this  point  at  length.]  There 
was  in  the  treasury  about  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which, 
in  equity  and  justice,  belongfed  to  these  importers.  We 
were  their  debtors  to  that  amount.  They  cannot  be  paid 
unless  this  bill  is  passed.  They  had  brought  goods  into 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  of  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half  of  dollars,  which  could  not  be  sold  for 
more  than  costs  and  charges,  without  the  duty.  The 
country  had  been  benefited  by  the  cheapness  which  was 
thus  occasioned.  This  great  stock  had  caused  a  decline 
of  prices  which  had  been  continually  going  on.  In  con> 
sequence  of  these  importations,  goods  have  been  pur- 
chased from  that  time  to  the  present  at  less  prices  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  brought.  They  bad  been 
obliged  to  pay  an  amount  in  duties,  which  had  not  been 
refunded  by  the  consumers;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  law,  which  was  not  fixed  at  a  time 
sufficiently  prospective  to  enable  them  to  protect  them- 
selves. Shall  they  be  compelled  to  bear  this  loss  for 
relying  upon  the  maxim  that  duties  are  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer^ The  loss  was  occasioned  by  a  mistake  in  legisla- 
tion, and  i^  was  our  duty  to  make  reparation. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  thought  be  could  satisfy  the  House 
in  a  few  words,  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass.  The  bill 
proposed  to  refund  the  duties  paid  on  merchatidise  im- 
ported between  June  and  September,  whether  any  loss 
was  sustained  on  the  importation  or  not.  If  the  relief  con- 
templated is  placed  on  the  ground  that  loss  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  our  legislation,' why  are  not  the  invoices  and 
accounts  of  sales  of  these  goods  produced  and  submitted 
to  a  committee,  who  would  report  the  facts  ^  It  would 
then  be  seen  whether  a  loss  had  been  sustained  in  point  of 
fact.  But,  by  a  general  law  applying  to  all  cases  of  im- 
portation, whether  profitable  or  otherwise,  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  back  the  duties.  He  was  not  prepared  thus  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Treasury — especially  upon  this  alleged 
ground  of  mistake.  He  well  remembered  the  progress  of 
the  bill  of  1828;  and  his  recollection  was  borne  out  by 
the  journals.  The  bill  was  not  passed  in  haste.  It  had 
been  urged  in  1827.  As  the  woollens  bill  of  that  session 
did  not  pass,  a  great  convention  was  got  up  during  the 
summer  of  that  year.  The  Presidential  election  was  then 
pending.  The  friends  of  the  candidates,  then  before  the 
people,  gave  many  assurances  of  their  friendship  to  the  ta- 
riff policy,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  He  well  remem- 
bered th«  quo  animo  with  which  the  bill  was  carried 
through .  As  originally  reported  the  bill  was  to  have  gone 
into  operation  on  the'lSlhof  May.  Its  passage  having 
been  protracted,  its  operation  was  postponed  to  the  30th 
of  June,  excepting  the  first  section  which  was  fixed  on 
the  30th  of  September.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the 
operation  of  the  other  sections  to  .that  period,  which  failed. 
The  sense  of  thci  Senate  was  expressly  taken  upon  that 
question.  There  was  no  mistake  in  fixing  the  time  from 
which  the  bill  was  to  operate.  He  remembered  the  argu- 
ments used  on  the  occasion.  It  was  said  in  behalf  of  the 
manufacturers,  that  if  the  operation  of  the, bill  was  post- 
poned to  the  30lh  of  September,  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  foreign  merchandise  at  reduced  duties.  If 
goods  had  been  ordered  they  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  increased  duties  by  the  enhanced  prices.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Burgeb]  can  satisfy  the 
House  that  the  fall  of  prices  was  occasioned  by  the  act, 
he  would  then  present  a  case  for  the  equitable  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  Tiie  evidence  does  not  prove  this;  it 
shows  losses  to  have  occurred  from  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  act,  but  to  the  general 
over-trading  of  the  merchants.  Shall  we  make  good,  from 
the  public  treasury,  all  losses  which  merchants  may  fall 


into  from  over-innportation?  The  manufacturers  might 
more  properly  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  occasioned 
by  the  repeal  of  duties.  Suppose,  instead  of  a  fall  of 
prices,  they  had  been  greatly  enhanced.^  This  was  the 
professed  object  of  the  law.  It  was  either  intended  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  or  to  in- 
crease the  prices.  If  it  did  neither,  we  were  very  idly 
occupied  in  passing  laws  for  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures. But  had  prices  risen,  ought  we  to  oblige  mer- 
chants to  pay  their  profits  into  the  treasury?  The. gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Buboes]  says  these  im- 
portations created  so  great  an  excess  in  the  market,  that 
the  country  purchased  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and, 
therefore,  the  duties  should  be  refunded.  When  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  combine  in  overstocking  the 
market,  are  we  to  make  good  the  losses  of  one  or  both 
classes,  whenever  such  an  event  happens.^  He  hoped  such 
a  principle  would  meet  with  no  countenance. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
give  sufficient  notice  of  the  operation  of  a  law  increasing 
the  duties,  to  enable  merchants  to  import  merchandise  in 
reference  to  the  law. '  If  this  principle  was  not  incorpo- 
rated  into  the  act  originally,  it  should  be  so  now.  There 
was  no  reason  why  iron,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  1828,  should  be  placed  on  a  better 
footmg  in  this  respect  than  woollens  or  cottons.  If  indi- 
viduals, in  the  ordinary  couf^e  of  business,  and  not  by 
ruinous  speculations,  had  siinered  losses  from  the  want  of 
the  principle  being  incorporated  into  the  act,  he  was 
willing  to  grant  them  relief.  It  was  but  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  place  them  now  where  we  ought  to  have  origi- 
nally placed  them.  The  strong  part  of  the  argument  of 
the  p^ntleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wicklifpx]  was,  that 
the  importers  were  not  taken  by  surprise — ^tbat  the  pro- 
position was  long  pending.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  they  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  act  would  have 
gone  so  soon  into  operation.  Where  orders  had  been 
given  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  was  there  suffi- 
cient opportunity  given  to  countermand  them.^  He 
thought  not.  On  this  ground  he  hoped  the  bill  would 
pass. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  merits  of  the  bill,  in  his  view, 
lay  within  a  small  compass.  I'he  claim  for  the  relief  pro- 
posed was  founded  upon  an  allegation  of  mistake..  That 
allegation  had  been  fully  refuted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  WicKtirPK,]  whose  statements  were  sup- 
ported by  the  journals.  Had  there  been  no  evidence 
whatever  on  that  point,  he  should  have  regarded  it  as  im- 
material. There  could  be  no  evidence  recurred  against 
the  terms  of  the  law  itself.  It  had  been  said  that  we  were 
bound  in  justice  to  refund  the  duties  because  the  price  of 
merchandise  fell.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of 
prices?  Was  it  not  the  design  of  the  law  to  augment 
prices?  That  certainly  was  its  aim  and  object.  But  it 
seems  that  prices  fell;  and  was  this  fall  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  the  Government?  No,  the  importers  themselves 
occasioned  it.  Under  the  act  of  1824,  the  maximum  duty 
was  75  per  cent.  Under  the  act  of  1828,  it  was  275  per 
cent.  If  the  natural  effect  of  the  last  act  had  not  been  ob- 
viated, would  prices  have  fallen  from  its  operation?  If 
they  had  fallen,  who' had  produced  the  fall?  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  it  was  occasioned  by  excessi«^e  importa- 
tions. Shall  the  importers  now  turn  round  and  ask  us  to 
indemnify  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  im- 
providence? Shill  Congress  make  itself  the  guardian  to 
protect  every  body  from  making  improvident  contracts? 
People  were  generally  vigilant  enough  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests.  If  a  merchant  sends  out  a  ship,  and 
happens  to  import  goods  which  are  sold  at  a  los.s,  he  must 
bear  it.  If  the  goods  sell  at  a  high  profit,  he  is  entitled 
to  enjoy  it-  Had  prices  risen,  instead  of  falling,  after  the 
act  of  1828,  could  wc  have  required  the  merchants  to  be- 
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ttow  their  profits  either  on  the  Goyernment,  or  the  con- 
sumers? The  principle  of  this  bill  resolves  itself  into  this 
naked  question:  Shall  we  indemnify  these  importers  for 
their  own  improvident  acts?  Before  such  a  question  is 
setUed  In  the  affirmative,  we  should  see  where  it  will  lead 
us.  A  bill  has  been  reported  new  modelling  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1828,  which  would,  very  probably, 
pass.  Suppose  the  consequence  of  .this  bill  to  be  the 
breaking  down  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  those  establishments.  Will 
not  these  manufacturers,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
a  strom^er  claim  upon  the  public  treasury  than  these  im- 
porters^ If  this  bill  is  carried  through,  the  same  princi- 
ple would  establish  their  claim.  But  the  principle  is 
wholly  wrong.  It  is  taking  charge  of  the  pursuits  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  becoming  sponsor  for  the  success  of 
their  speculations.  It  is,  in  short,  becoming  security  for 
every  individual  in  the  United  States,  and  would  lead  to 
the  allowance  of.  all  claims  which  individuals  may  choose 
to  set  up,  on  the  ground  of  losses  occasioned  by  our  legis- 
lation. But  Government  cannot  be  charged  as  a  wrong- 
doer. No  hostility  to  private  interests  can  be  ascribed  to 
its  acts.  If  injuries  result  from  the  operation  of  laws, 
they  must  be  incidental,  and  not  designed.  All  the  acts 
and  measures  of  Government  are  supposed  to  be  influenc- 
ed by  motives  of  benevolence — by  a  single  regard  to  the 
Seneral  welfare.  If  the  bilK^cently  reported  for  the  re- 
uction  of  duties  should  pass/  it  probably  will  be  hard  to 
satisfy  the  Eastern  manufacturers  that  it  is  an  act  of  bene- 
volence. Yet  they  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  They 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  indemnity  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  losses  to  which  it  might  subject  them.  He 
would  mete  out  the  same  measure  of  justice  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 
And  the  House  ailjourne. 

TuBBDAr,  Jakuakt  8. 
TAXATION  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  BURGES  moved  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, which  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz; 

Whereas  it  has  been  alleged  in  statements  made  in  this 
House  by  members  thereof,  and  elsewhere  by  others, 
that  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  to 
lay  and  collect  duties  by  impost,  on  goods,  wares;  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  fo- 
reign countries,  has  been,  and  now  is,  unequally,  unjust- 
ly, and  tyrannically  exercised  by  the  majority  thereof; 
that  by  such  injustice  and  tyranny  so  exercised,  the  peo- 
ple in  certain  States  of  the  Union,  called  by  themselves 
the  Plantation  States,  are  grievously  oppressed,  and  com- 
pelled, ruinously  to  themselves,  to  pay  annually  a  great 
amount  of  money  over  and  above  their  fair  and  ratable 
portion  of  such  duties;  that  they  have  alleged  also,  both 
within  and  without  these  walls,  the  people  of  those  States 
have  been,  and  now  are,  compelled,  by  the  despotic  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  aforesaid,  to  pay  annually  a  heavy 
amount  of  money  as  duties,  imposed  on  their  staple  pro- 
ducts, cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  when  exported  from  these 
States  to  foreign  countries;  and  that  as  they  have  often  al- 
leged, moreover,  on  this  floor,  and  lately  have,  by  public 
functionaries,  in  one  of  those  States,  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  that  those 
great  sums  of  money,  so  unjustly  exacted  and  extorted 
from  them  as  aforesaid  for  duties,  botli  on  their  imports 
and  exports,  are,  by  the  despotic  exercise  of  powers 
usurped  by  Congress,  lavished  in  bounties  given  by  a  ty- 
rannical majority  of  that  Congress  to  manufacturers  in  the 
Northern,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
ill  expenditures  on  works  in  those  States  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  thereof  in  the  employment  of 
their  labor,  and  in  the  consumption  of  their  products;  so 


that,  by  these  allegations  made,  repeated,  and  prodab- 
ed,  in  mapner  as  aforesaid,  the  people  of  those  Plantitlx 
States  may  be  misinformed  and  in  error,  u  vcU  conced- 
ing the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  others  (the  people  i 
these  United  States)  in  other  States  of  this  Union,  u  cci- 
cerning  the  amount  of  such  duties  paid  by  themselres  cl 
foreign  merchandise  imported  into  these  States,  and  tbt 
payment  thereof  on  their  great  staples,  cotton,  rice,  vii 
tobacco,  when  exported  to  foreign  countries;  and  cc& 
cerning  the  disposition  of  public  money,  made  u  ^fn- 
said  alleged,  in  bounties  or  public  works  by  CongrKi. 
and  being  so  misinformed  and  in  error,  are  liable  to  k 
dissatisfied,  disturbed,  and  agitated,  and  the  prosper.tj .; 
themselves  and  of  the  nation  may  be  thereby  interrupted. 
and,  moreover,  because  it  is  now  proposed  to  this  Hcj>f 
to  depart  in  legislation  from  the  great  policy  idopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  4lh  of  Ju.. 
A.  D.  1789,  nor  hereafter  to  lay  duties  on  goods,  w£> 
and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  ikits 
and  no  longer,  by  such  duties,  to  regulate  commerce  vii 
foreign  nations,  as  that  any  effect  ofsiich  rcgulattofanaj 
either  encourage  or  protect  the  same,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  sources  of  domestic  production,  whether  the  s^e 
be  agricultural,  mechanic,  or  manufacturing;  but,  fna 
and  after  this  time,  to  lay  all  duties  on  imports  from  !>>• 
reign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  asMSffr 
ments  of  taxes  on  the  people,  and  solely  to  satis^  ^■ 
wants  of  Government,  and  therein  to  make  such  a  *'n^ 
justment  of  the  rates  of  impost  as  may  distribute  um 
equalise  among  all  the  people  those  burdens  which  nii 
■be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any  of  them,"  and  bcaca 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  make  such  re-adjustraent,*"^ 
so  to  equalise  duties  on  all  imports  among  all,  by  any  icf'^ 
of  law,  until  Congress  shall  first  know  what  quantitiesa- 
kinds  of  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  b« 
been,  and  now  are,  by  the  course  of  trade,  the  habits.  2: 
usages,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  in  each  SUte,  :e 
ported  and  consumed  in  tlie  same:  therefore,  for  the  pap- 
pose of  acquiring  the  best  information  which  may  be  W 
on  all  these  great  national  questions,  as  well  for  the  b.^" 
the  members  of  this  House,  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the: 
constituents,  the  people  of  these  United  Sutcs,  id'i 
the  intent  that  all  errors  may  be  corrected  in  thcpreoBXi 
and  the  effects  of  all  such  errors  avoided  in  all  future /^ 
gislation  therein:  . 

Beaolvedt  That  a  committee  of  twenty-four  roemberja 
this  House,  one  from  each  State,  be  appointed  by  bii^ 
to  examine  into  and  report  to  this  House  concerning  t^^ 
following  matters  and  things;  and  in  the  followng  ^ 
ner,  that  is  to  say: 

I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  W^^f^' 
and  report  to  this  House  the  amount  of  money  ps^"  . 
the  people  of  each  State  to  the  United  States,  w 

1st.  On  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  »io?°^ 
into  said  State  from  foreien  countries.  , 

2d.  The  amount  so  patd  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  rn. 
chandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  ot  ^  >< 
State,  exported  therefrom  to  foreign  countries. 

3d.  On  all  tonnage  of  ships  or  vessels  owned  toe^_ 

4th.  The  amount  of  hospital  money  paid  by  the  stt  ^^ 
thereof  into  the  marine  hospital  fund,  and  the  numDc 
seamen  belonging  to  each  State  respectively. 

5th.  The  amount  of  postage  paid  in  each  State.     ^ 

6th.  The  amount  paid  as  aforesaid  in  each  Stai 
spirits  distilled  therein.  .  r^** 

7th.  The  amount  received  by  the  people  of  ef^ft  »j 
from  the  United  States,  for  drawbacks,  for  dcbcnw^ 
for  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  for  bounties  on  ^ 
nufactures,  and  of  what  kinds;  the  amount  cxpen^^^^p, 
the  United  States  in  each  State  on  public  worK»  ^_. 
theil'  several  kinds;  for  transporting  the  n»"»  * 
supporting  the  military  establishment  therein. 
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II.  Said  committee  thall  inquire  iato  and  report  the 
amount  of  g^ods,  warei,  and  merchandise  exported  from 
each  State: 

1st.  Of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries;  and, 

2d.  Of  each  other  State  in  this  Union. 

3d.  The  amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  State, 
the  number  of  people  therein  at  each  census,  and  the 
average  amount  payable  by  each  person. 

4th.  And  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said  commitee 
Lo  inquire  into  and  report  the  amount  and  value  of  pro- 
duction, so  far  as  may  be  done  in  each  State,  of  sug^r, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  salt,  dis- 
tilled spirits,  silk,  wool,  fish,  oil,  peltry,  lumber,  manu- 
factures, of  what  and  of  each  kind,  with  the  market  price 
of  each.   ^ 

5th.  It  soall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  the  current  price  of  products  of 
like  kind  and  quality  as  those  last  aforesaid,  botn  in  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  cost  and  charges,  and  the 
amount  of  duties  or  bounties  on  exportation  or  importa- 
tion thereof,  either  into  or  from  those  countries. 

6th.  Jndit  ia  further  refo/tvcf, That  said  committee  have 
power  to  call  oh  all  accounting  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  copies  and  abstracts  of  all  9uch 
books  and  papers  in  their  possession  as  may,  in  their 
opinion,  aid  them  in  such  examination  and  report;  to  ex- 
amine, under  oath,  all  persons  who  may,  for  that  purpose, 
appear  before  them,  and  to  send  interrogations  to  all  such 
persons  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  give  them  information 
in  the  premises;  which  interrogations  it  shall  be  the  duty 
dT  such  persons  to  answer,  in  writing,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  and  to  make  oath 
ihereunto  before  some  magistrate  competent  to  administer 
the  same. 

7th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  siUd  committee,  in  their  re- 
port, to  state,  in  tabular  form,  all  the  particulars  afore- 
said: 1st.  in  relation  to  each  State  in  this  Union;  2J.  to 
report,  in  like  form,  first,  the  whole  amount  of  all  those 
States  which  allege  that  the  people  thereof  are  required 
by  law  to  pay,  and  have  paid,  more  than  their  ratable 
portion  of  the  public  revenue,  to  wit.  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia;  and,  2d,  to  state  the  whole  amount  of 
those  particulars  in  respect  to  all  the  other  States;  and  to 
make  these  statements  in  such  form,  with  such  distinct- 


House;  tlie  consumption  of  time  annually  occasioned  bv 
discussing  them,  and  the  small  degree  of  attention  usual- 
ly bestowed  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House  on  their 
discussion.  He  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  private  indivi- 
dual claims  for  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  might  be 
substantiated  against  the  United  States,  were.it  allowable 
to  sue  the  national  sovereign;  but,  since  this  could  not  be 
allowed,  they  must  be  settled  by  Congress,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  80  doing  would  not  amount  to  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 


ness  and  accuracy  of  arrangement  of  the  facts,  found  by 
their  inquiries  as  aforesaid,  and  not  otherwise,  as  that  all 
who  desire  it  may  see  and  read  the  truth,  whereby  the 
illegations  aforesaid  may  be  refuted  or  confirmed,  and 
this  House  be  aided  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
'acts  necessary  to  be  known  in  all  the  future  action  there- 
3f  concerning  the  laws  of  these  United  States,  regulating 
he  commerce,  the  revenue,  and  the  taxes  of  the  Ame- 
'ican  people. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.,  the  preamble  and  resolution  were 
srtlered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILDE  asked  of  the  Chair  whether  it  would  be 
n  order  to  exclude  from  the  motion  to  print  the  prearo- 
>le  of  the  resolutions  f 

The  CHAIR  replied  in  the  negative. 

TRIBUNAL  FOR  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  HOG  AN  moved  the  following  resolution: 
Hesohed,  I'hat  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
itnicted  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  es- 
ablishing  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  shall  take  cognizance 
)f  all  claims  and  demands  of  individuals  on  the  Govern- 
nent  of  the  United  States,  and  decide  on  the  validity 
hereof,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity  and 
aw,  and  establish  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  H.  accompanied  his  motion  by  some  remarks  on 
he  great  number  of  private  bills  on  the  calendar  of  the 


On  motion  of  Mr.  VERFLANCK,  the  intervening  or-* 
ders  were  postponed,  and  the  House  went  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Watxs  in  tlie  Chair,  and,  by  a 
vote  of  94  to  78,  took  up  the  bill  **  to  reduce  and  other- 
wise alter  the  duties  on  imports;"  The  following  is  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means: 

Se  it  tnaded  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee 
of  the  United  &ates  of  Jfmeriea  in  Congreaa  aseembled^ 
ThaXt  from  and  af^er  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  place  of  the  duties  heretofore  laid  by  law,  the  several 
duties  hereinafter  mentioned,  for,  duringi,  and  until  the 
several  respective  periods  hereinafter  specified,  that  ia 
to  say: 

First.  On  wool  manufactured,  the  value  whereof  at 
the  place  of  exportation,  shall  exceed  eight  cents  the 
pound,  and  on  woollen  and  worsted  twist  and  yarn,  a 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  every 
hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  in- 
clusive; and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  there- 
of, until  the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after 
tlie  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof. 

All  wool  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
place  of  exportation,  shall  not  exceed  eight  cents  the 
pound,  shall  be  free  of  duty  from  and  after  the  third  day 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty -three:  Provided, 
that  wool  imported  on  the  skin  shall  be  estimated  as  to 
weight  and  value  as  other  wool:  and,  provided,  further, 
that  wool  mixed  with  dirt  or  other  material,  and  thev 
reduced  in  value  to  eight  cents  the  pound  or  under,  shall 
be  appraised  at  such  price  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
praisers, it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been  so  mixed, 
and  a  duty  thereon  shall  be  charged  in  conformity  with 
such  appraisement. 

Second.  On  all  milled  and  fulled  cloths,  known  by  the 
name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendall  cottons,  of  which 
wool  shall  be  the  only  material,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
place  of  exportation,  shall  not  exceed  tliirty-five  cents 
the  square  yard;  and  on  all  blankets,  the  value  whereof 
at  the  place  of  exportation,  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five 
cents  each,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

On  worsted  stuff  g^ods,  shawls,  bombazines,  poplins, 
tabinets,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  a 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  often  dollars  for  every  hundred 
dollars  value  thereof. 

On  coach  lace,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

Third.  On  blankets,  other  than  those  hereinbefore 
specified,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the 
second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

Fourth.  On  carpets,   carpetingii,    flannels,  bookings. 
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baizet,  cloths,  kerseymeres,  merino  shawls,  and  all  other 
woollen  manufactures,  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
part,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  on  ready- 
nuLde  clothing,  a  duty  at  and  aAer  the  rate  of  forty  dol* 
lars  for  eyery  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the 
second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
thirty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof, 
until  the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value. 

Fifth.  On  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery,  mits,  gloves, 
stockinets,  and  on  worsted  bindings,  a  duty  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  erery  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars 
value  thereof. 

Siosth.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  costing  not  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  the  square  yard  at  the  place  of  ex- 
portation, a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars 
for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second 
day  of  Marcli,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  inclu- 
sive; and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

On  all  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cot- 
ton and  silk,  not  herein  otherwise  specified,  a  duty  at 
and  after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-foui^,  inclusive;  and  there- 
after a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

On  nankeens  imported  direct  from  China,  a  duty  at 
and  after  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  on  every  hundred 
dollars  thereof. 

On  cotton  hosiery,  mats,  gloves,  and  stockinets,  and 
on  cotton  twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  a  duty  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive; 
and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

Seventh.^  On  iron  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate 
of  eighteen  dollars  the  ton,  until  the  second  day  of 
March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  the  ton. 

On  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling, 
a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  the  ton,  until 
the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter 
a  duty  of  twenty-four  dollars  the  ton:  Provided^  that  all 
iron  m  slabs,  blooms,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than 
iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron, 
except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  and  bolts, 
and  pay  duty  accordingly.  All  scrap  and  old  iron  shall 
pay  a  dtity  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  ton. 
Nothing  shall  be  deenned  old  iron  that  has  not  been  in 
actual  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  unmanufactured;  and  all 
pieces  of  iron,  except  old,  of  more  than  six  inches  in 
length,  or  of  sufficient  length  to  be  made  into  spikes  and 
bolts,  shall  be  rated  as  bar,  bolt,  rod,  or  hoop  iron,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  pay  duty  accordingly;  all  manufactures 
of  iron  partly  finished,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty 
as  if  entirely  finished;  all  vessels  of  cast-iron,  and  all  cast- 
ings of  iron,  with  handles,  rings,  hoops,  or  otlier  addition 
of  wrought  iron,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if 
made  entirely  of  cast-iron . 

Eighth,  On  iron  in  pigs,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  every  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight, 
until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and 
thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  forty  cents  for 
every  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight;  on  cast-iron 
vessels,  and  all  other  castings  of  iron,  a  duty  at  and  tSter 
the  rate  of  one  cent,  the  pound. 


Ninth.  On  steel,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  or.f 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  every  hundred  and  tvdre 
pounds  weight,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834, 
inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  of  one  dollar  for  erm 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight. 

Thith.  On  manufactures  of  iron  and  of  steel,  no* 
herein  enumerated,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  the  several  rates  of  duty  provided  by  existing  Un 
until  the  3d  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereifter 
the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  would  have  been  pajibW 
on  the  same,  either  under  the  act  of  the  27tb  of  April, 
1816,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  importt 
and  tonnage;"  or  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  Hthof  Juir, 
1832,  entitled  **  An  act  to  alter  and  annul  the  seven) 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports." 

Eleventh.  On  hemp,  a  duty  at  and  after  tj^e  rate  of 
thirty-five  dollars  the  ton,  until  the  second  day  of  March, 
1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  nte 
of  thirty  dollars  the  ton. 

Twelfth.  On  cordage  tarred,  a  duty  at  and  after  tl«? 
rate  oi  four  cents  the  pound,  until  the  second  dir  d 
March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  atandiAer 
the  rate  of  two  cents  the  pound. 

On  cordage  untarred,  and  on  yam,  twine,  and  pacV- 
thread,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  cents  the 
poimd,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusTe; 
and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  three  ccna 
thepound. 

Thirteenth.  On  cotton  bagging,  a  duty  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  Tilu« 
thereof. 

Fourteenth.  On  all  manufactures  of  hemp  or  of  Aa. 
not  herein  enumerated,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof 

Fifteenth.  On  spirits  from  grain,  a  duty  at  andiftcr 
the  following  rates;  to  wit:  on  first  proof,  a  duty  of  twenty 
cents  per  gallon;  of  second  proof,  of  twenty  three  centj 
the  gallon;  of  third  proof,  of  twenty-six  cente  the  gallon; 
of  fourth  proof,  of  thirty  cents  the  gallon;  of  fifth  P«»\ 
of  thirty  four  cents  the  gallon;  and  over  fifth  proof,  oi 
forty  cente  the  gallon.  On  spirits  from  all  otlicr  fl»t«' 
rials  than  grain,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  following  rates,  to 
wit:  of  first  and  second  proof,  of  eighteen  cents  theg*'- 
Ion;  of  third  proof,  of  twenty-one  cents  the  «»'|!'"' *r 
fourth  proof,  of  twenty-six  cenU  the  gallon;  of  fini 
proof,  of  thirty  cents  the  gallon;  and  over  fifth  pn»t, 
of  thirty-six  cents  the  gallon.  , . 

Sixteenth.  On  salt,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ei^tt 
cents  the  bushel,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  ^^pJ^ 
elusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  tre 
cents  the  bushel.  - 

Seventeenth.  On  olive  oil  in  casks,  a  duty  at  and  incr 
the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  the  gallon,  until  the  second  ojj 
of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  ^q 
after  the  rate  of  ten  cents  the  gallon.  .       ^ 

Eighteenth.     On  brown  sugar,  and  on  syrup  o»  f^P 
cane  m  casks,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  two  a 
half  cents  the  pound,  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  i**^^ 
inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  ^^^f*.  ,j 
two  cents  the  pound.     On  white  clayed-sugsr,  \^V^ 
and  after  the  rate  of  three  cents  the  pound,  «"^!"  ,| 
day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  s  W 
and  after  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  the  PO""°'^|^r 
sugar-candy,  and  other  refined  sugar,  a  duty  at  ana 
the  rate  of  ten  cents  the  pound.  .    yjie 

Nineteenth.     On  molasses,  a  duty  at  and  after  tne 
of  four  cents  the  gallon.  .^  gf 

Twentieth.    On  coffee,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  n' 
one  cent  the  pound.  „,  t^..of 

Twenty-first.  On  teas,  from  and  after  t|;«„*^.^\o 
March,  1834,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rates  '^J^^'  %nd 
wit:  on  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  garoa,  "y^-'„ind 
young  hyson,  ten  cents  the  pound.    On  hyson  s 
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other  green,  souchong  and  other  black,  except  bohea, 
six  cents  the  pound,  and  on  bohea  three  cents  the  pound. 
Tioentv-aecond.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  shall  be  a  component  part,  coming  from  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  duty,  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof^  and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  Is  a  component  part,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  every  hundred  dollars 
value  thereof. 

7\vent^'third,  On  all  printed  books,  in  other  languages 
than  Latm,  Greek,  or  English,  whether  bound,  or  un- 
bound, if  printed  less  than  thirty  years  before  the  time  of 
their  importation,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rateof  four  cents 
the  volume. 

,  On  all  printed  books  in  Latin  and  Greek,  if  printed  less 
than  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  their  importation,  a 
duty  at  ai\d  aftei-  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  th© 
pound  weight,  when  bound;  and  when  unbound,  a  duty 
at  and  after  the  rate  often  cents  the  pound  weight. 

On  all  other  printed  books,  printed  less  than  thirty 
5'ear8  before  the  date  of  their  importation,  when  bound,  a 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  the  pound 
weight;  and  when  unbound,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate 
of  twenty  cents  the  pound  weight. 

Sec.  2.  jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  addition  to 
the  several  articles  made  free  of  duty  by  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1832,  the  following  articles  shall  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  from  and  after  the  3d  of  March,  1833« 
that  is  to  say,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  and  printed  books,  in 
whatever  language,  printed  thirty  years  before  the  date 
of  their  importation. 

Twenty-fourth,  On  all  articles,  not  herein  enumerated, 
there^shallbe  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty,  calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  article,  which 
would  have  been  payable  on  the  same,  either  under  the  act 
of  the  2nh  of  April,  1816,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
duties  on  importa  and  tonnage,"  or  by  virtue  of  thft  act  of 
the  Uth  of  July,  1832,  entitled  "An  act  to  aher  and 
amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports."  Such 
rate  of  duty  being  calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle at  the  place  whence  imported,  estimated  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  so  much  of  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  entitled 
"An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,"  as  repeals  the  existing  laws,  requiring 
teas,  when  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  from 
•places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be  weighed, 
marked,  and  certified,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. And  the  residue  of  the  said  section,,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sixth,  seventh/ eighth,  ninth,  tentli,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth sections  ofthesaidactof  the  Uth  of  July,  183 2,  be, 
and  the  same  are,  discontinued,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  inserted  in,  and  re-enacted  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  laws 
heretofore  existing,  shall  extend  to,  and  be  in  force  for 
the  collection  and  remission  of  all  duties  imposed  by  this 
act,  and  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  offi- 
cers, th6  recovery^  collection,  distribution,  and  remission, 
of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  for  the  allow- 
ance of  all  drawbacks  heretofore  and  hereby  authorized, 
as  fully  and  eflfectually  as  if  every  regulation,  restriction, 
prohibition,  offence,  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  allowance, 
drawback,  provision,  clause,  matter^  and  thing,  power, 
duty,  and  authority,^  in  the  several  heretofore  existing 
laws  contained,  had'  been  inserted  in»  re-enacted,  and 
made  applicable  to  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.    That  all  acts  and 
parts' of  ac's  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repeal- 
ed; Provided  always.  That  all  laws  heretofore  existing, 
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shall,  nevertheless,  cqntinue  in  full  force,  so  far  forth 
onl)|  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  all  offences  which  have  been  or  shall  be 
committed  contrary  thereto,  and  for  the  recovery,  col- 
lection, distribution,  aiid  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  incurred  un* 
der  the  operation  thereof,  and  for  the  allowance  of  all 
drawbacks  authorized,  accruing,  or  hereafter  to  accrue 
under,  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  laws,  -or  any  of  them,  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  same  were  not  hereby 
repealed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  VERPLANCK,  the  bill  was  commit- 
ted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  said  that  he  rose  to  invite  the  at- 
tention  of  the  committee  to  the  examination  of  the  details' 
of  the  bill  now  before  them,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 
It  was  true,  that  this  was  a  bill  which  might  serve  as  an 
occasion  for  expatiating  upon  topics  that  idways  awaken- 
ed much  interest.  The  great  question  of  constitutional 
right  might  be  argued.'  The  question  of  the  incidence 
or  bearing  of  taxation,  together  with  other  not  less  im- 
portant theories  of  politicsJ  economy,  might  be  now  dis- 
cussed. But,  for  myself,  I  feel  that  after  Uie  years  during 
which  Congress,  and  public  men  elsewhere,  as  wdl  as 
the  press,  have  discussed  these  points,  and  especially  af- 
ter the  ample  discussion  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  present  Congress,  it  would  be  presumption  for  me  to 
think  that  I  could  now  contribute  any  new  general  views 
that  would  enlighten  the  House  or  the  nation.  In  making 
these  remarks,  I  dpeak  not  only  my.  own  unfeigned  opin- 
ion, but,  as  I  am  fully  authorized,  that  of  those  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  who 
have  joined  with  me  in  reporting  this  bill. 

As  members  of  this  House,  we  have  some  of  us,  on  this 
floor,  and  all  of  us  in  some  way  or  other,  made  known 
our  views  to  our  constituents.  The  people  have  the 
whole  of  the  general  argument  before  them.  It  is  now 
to  a  more  practical  and  urgent  duty  that  I  would  invite 
the  attention  of  this  body.  It  is  one  growing  out  of  the 
financial  state  of  our  Government,  and  its  legislation. 

The  last  war  left  the  nation  laboring  under  a  weight  of 
public  debt.  The  payment  of  that  war  debt  was  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  arrangement  of  our  revenue  sys- 
tem at  the  peace,  and  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  in  any 
subsequent  arrangement  of  our  tariff  system.  Since  1815 
we  have  annually  derived  a  rerenue  from  several  sources, 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  from  duties  on  imports,  of 
sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  twenty-five,  and  recently 
thirty  two,  and  thirty -three  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Of  this  sum  10,000,000  dollars  always,  but,  of  late,  a 
much  larger  proportion,  has  been  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt.  At  last 
that  debt  has  been  extinguished.  The  manner  in  which 
those  burdens  were  distributed  under  former  laws,  have 
been,  heretofore,  a  subject  of -complaint  and  remon- 
strance. I  do  not  propose  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  or 
justice  of  those  laws.  The  debt  has  been  extinguished 
by  them}  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  past.  We  are  now  to 
enter  upon  another,  an  honorable  and  gratifying  duty, 
the  reduction  of  the  taxes  of  the  people — ^tbe  alleviation 
of  the  public  burdens. 

Here  Mr.  V.  g^ve  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  histoiy 
of  our  Government  «nce  the  peace  of  1815,  in  which  be 
stated  that,  during  the  last. six  years,  an  annual  average 
income  of  27,000,000  of  dollars  had  been  received?  the 
far  greater  part  from  the  customs.  That  this  sum  had 
been  appropriated,  the  one-half  towards  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  In  reviewing  the  regular 
calls  upon  the  treasury,  during  the  last  seven  years,  for 
(he  civil,  naval,  and  militarjr  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  including  all    ordmary    contingencies,    about 
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13,000,000  of  dollars  a  year  had  been  expended.     This 
amount  of  13^000^000  of  dollars  would  seem,  even  now, 
sufficient  to  cover  the   standing  necessary  expenses  of 
Government.     A  long  delayed  debt  of  public  justice,  for 
he  would  not  call  it  bbunty,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution, had  added  for  the  present,  since  it  could  be  but 
for  a'few  years  only,  an  additional  annual  million.     Four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  then  covered  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures of  our  Government.     But,  however  riffid  and 
economical  we  ought  to  be  in  actual  expenditures,  in  pro- 
viding the  sources  of  the  revenue,  which  might  be  called 
upon  for  unforseen  contingencies,  it  was  wbe  to  arrange 
it  on  a  liberal  scale.     This  would  be  done  by  allowing  an 
additional  million,  which  would  cover,  not  only  extra  ex- 
penses in  time  of  peace,  but  meet  those  of  Indian  warfare, 
if  such  should  arise,  as  well  as  those  of  increased  naval 
expenditure,  from  temporarv  collisions  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, shortof  permanent  war fiire.    We  are  not,  therefore, 
justifiable,  in  raising  more  than  15,000,000  dollars  as  a 
permanent  revenue.     In  other  words,  at  least  13,000,000 
dollars  of  the  revenue  that  would  have  been  collected  un- 
der the  tariff  system  of  1828,  may  now  be  dispensed  with; 
and,  in  years  of  great  importation,  a  much  larger  sum. 
The  act  of  last  summer  removed  a  large  portion  of  this 
excess;  yet  taking  the  importation  of  the  last  year,  as  a 
standard,  the  revenues  derived  from  that  source,  if  calcu- 
lated according    to    the  act  of   1832,   would  produce 
19,500,000,  and  with  the  other  sources  of  reveniic,  an  in- 
come of  23,000,000  dollars.     This  is,  at  least,  seven  mil- 
lions above  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 

It  was  this  excess  of  public  burdens  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
now  to  call  upon  Congress  to  reduce.  The  task  of  regu- 
lating the  rate  and  manner  of  that  reduction  was  neither 
easy  nor  enviable.  We  all  must  know  that  large  sections 
of  the  country  throughout,  as  well  as  various  classes  of 
the  community  in  every  section  of  the  country,  have  com- 
plained, or  remonstrated  against  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  public  burdens.  It  is  certain,  too,  that,  under  any 
plan  of  finance  whatsoever,  of  long  duration,  various  in- 
terests must  grow  up,  which  cannot  but  be  subject  to 
great  injury,  from  a  change  even  for  a  better,  and  less 
onerous  system. 

The  committee  have  felt  all  these  difficulties.  They 
have  approached  the  subject,  not  with  rashness  or  pre- 
sumption, but  with  humility.  They  have  endeavored  to 
pront  by  the  lights  of  long  experience,  and  of  former  le- 

S 'station.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  their  bill, 
ley  confidently  claim  for  themselves  the  merit  of  honest 
and  sincere  intention.  They  trust  that  no  local  or  per- 
sonal interests,  and  certainly  no  views  or  feelings  of  party 
politics,  have  been  suffered  to  influence  them.  They 
nave  desired  and  endeavored  to  conduct  the  deliberations 
of  their  committee-room  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  concilia- 
tion, and  of  peace;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  they  now 
invite  this  body  to  the  examination  of  the  bill  before  them. 

Mr.  V.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  set- 
tled that  the  House  was  now  to  enter  on  the  tariff  bill; 
but  as  many  gentlemen  had  not  expected  that  the  discus- 
sion would  have  been  pressed  before  Monday  next,  and 
consequently  had  not  examined  the  bill  as  reported,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  they  otherwise  should  have  dune, 
be  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed:  Ayes  90;  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

WXDNEBDAT,  JjlKUABY  9. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

The  House  having  again  gone  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  re- 
duce and  otlierwise  alter  the  dut\s  on  imports: 


Mr.  HUNTINGTON,  of  Connecticut,  whohadyester- 
day  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee,  rose  aiulsaifi 
that  he  would  take  the  present  opportunity  to  expre»  to 
the  committee  the  gratitude  he  feh  for  their  kindness  In 
having,  on  his  motion,  risen  when  this  subject  W2s  ondc 
consideration  yesterday,  and,  as  the  most  suitable  rcturr, 
he  should  endeavor  to  condense,  as  far  as  was  in  bis  power, 
the  remarks  he  had  to  m^ke  on  the  general  principtnM' 
the  bill  before  them.  He  had  neither  the  disposiiion,  Rcr, 
at  this  time," the  physical  strength  to  examine  it  indlib 
details.  Nor  did  he  think,  indeed,  that  after  the  repeated 
discussions  which  thd  tariff  had  undergone  in  thaiyi,^ 
well  in  respect  to  tlie  constitutionality  as  the  expedicun 
of  that  system  of  policy  which  it  was  the  object  ofttii* 
bill  to  annihilate,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  vbich  il 
would  be  useful  to  consume  much  of  the  time  of  tie 
committee.  He  should  content  himself  with  presenting 
some  general  views,  in  doing  which  he  should  cndntiT 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  vockl 
admit. 

That  the  bill  now  tinder  consideration  was  one  of  grcit 
interest  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  commuflitv, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  Interests  of  tt»c 
country  at  large,  was  not,  he  believed,  denied  by  anywu. 
When  he  left  the  State  of  his  nativity  to  resume  the  (fa- 
charge  of  his  duties  here,  he  had  leftjiis  constituents  &>• 
gaged  in  preparing  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  tirif 
bill  of  the  last  session,  and  so  to  arrange  their  businc»tb< 
it  might  not  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  operatioo  oflK*: 
bill.  He  had  left  them  pursuing  their  respcctite  occcfu 
tions  of  honest  and  meritorious  industi-y,  without  tiij 
slighest  intimation  from  any  quarter  that,  at  the  short  sei- 
sion  of  Congress,  (and  especially  after  the  full  and  m»tu.t 
deliberation  upon  which,  at  the  last  session,  a  bill  hi 
been  passed  materially  changing  the  previous  rates  i^ 
duty,)  and,  within  one  month  after  the  opening  of  tU' 
short  session,  anew  bill  would  be  reported,  so esscntfiHj 
altering  the  provisions  of  that  which  had  just  passed,  aw 
which  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  Yel  it  bad  fisJ 
only  been  reported,  but  was  already  pressed  upon  i-^- 
House  with  an  urgency  wholly  unprecedented. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  he  should. have  to  return  to  tbfsC 
whom  he  represented,  and  tell  them  that  they  mustnc* 
accommodate  themselvep,  not  to  a  bill  that  would  adro'^' 
their  struggling,  though  with  difficulty,  to  prcsemibe 
establishments  of  their  industry,  but  to  a  bill,  by  »l«^ 
the  arm  of  that  industry  must  be  utterly  paralysed;  tlat 
they  must  pursue,  if  they  could,  indeed,  nnd  ibeiu,  d^ 
objects  and  new  employments;  that  the  value  of  thclifi 
bor  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  trifle;  and  that  so  long «'^ 
bill  continued  in  force,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  ti 
become  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  watc^tofcrfp 
ers  who  had  no  interest  in  our  Government.  >i«J'P> 
this  bill  as  wholly  subversive  of  the  interests,  ^^f  vj 
own  constituents  and  of  the  country  at  large,  k  io^"^ 
be  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  recreant  to  hisdutj,ow"l 
not,  as  far  as  he  could,  repay  the  generous  confidea«^^ 
those  who  sent  him  here,  by  endeavoring  to  arrest  its  p 
press.  He  hoped  to  treat  those  who  differed  from  b' 
in  their  views  of  the  proposed  measure,  (for  whom  ^^ 
cherished  no  feelings  but  those  of  regard  and  kindaf* 
with  the  respect  due  to  them  as  men,  and  as  roerobtrs^ 
this  House,  but  with  that  freedom  which  became  one 'f 
deeply  felt  the  importance  of  upholding  the  intef^'^ 
which  it  waa  now  proposed  to  sacrifice. 

He  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  embarrsssrof^ 
under  which  he  presented  himself  before  the  comiriitt^' 
of  the  difficulties  intrinsic  to  the  subject,  and  cxtrin>'CUj. 
and  which  would  demand  from  him  a  passing  notice  ^ 
did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Map*'-^j; 
of  the  Union,  in  fiis  message  to  Congress  at  the  open--, 
of  the  present  session,  had  told  them  that  "the  powJ  j 
protection  must  be  ultimately  limited  to  those  artK:.c«^ 
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domestic  manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
safety  in  time  of  war."  That  "there  must  be  a  proper 
adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure;  and  tlie 
expenditure  be  limited  to  what,  by  an  economical  admi- 
nistration, shall  be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
Government,  and  necessary  to  an  efficient  public  ser- 


%'ice. 


Mr.  H.  said  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value,  the 
weight,  the  importance,  and,  he  would  add,  the  effect  of 
executive  recommendations.  These  same  principles  had 
also  received  the  sanction  of  the  gentleman  who.  presided 
over  the  Treasury  Department— an  officer  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  best  the  operation  of  the  existing  system, 
as  well  as  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  one.  Mr.  H.  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  effect  of  his  recommendation.  He 
had  read,  also,  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
miltee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  which  it  was  stated,  as  rea- 
soifs,  why  the  legislation  of  Congress  ought  to  be  directed, 
at  this  session,  to  a  modification  of  the  Uriff;  that  the 
period  had  arrived  when  the  public  debt  was  substantial- 
ly extinguished;  that  a  ne«r  term  of  Presidential  service 
was  about  to  commence;  and  that  these  considerations 
marked  this  as  a  fit  season  for  permanent  fiscal  regula- 
tions. That  report  declared  that  the  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation,  and 
to  remove  from  them  a  needless  burden;  which,  while  it 
was  injurious  in  its  effects,  enriched  the  treasury,  only  to 
divide  and  distract  our  public  councils,  in  relation  to  its 
expenditure.  Nor  could  he  shut  his  eyes  to  another  fact 
to  which  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Virpiajtck]  had,  in  faint  terms,  alluded;  and  to  which  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  allude.  He  was  not  unaware 
that  there  were  certain  portions  of  our  country  in  which 
a  protecting  tariff  was  considered  unconstitutional,  inex- 
pedient, and  oppressive;  and,  more  than  this,  that  one 
of  the  States  or  this  Union  had  plainly  told  the  country 
that  the  existing  law  should  not  be  executed  within  her 
limits,  and  that,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce 
it,  the  result  should  be,  her  secession  from  the  Union. 
No,  he  was  not  unaware  of  all  these  considerations;  he 
had  examined  them  attentively;  but  they  formed  only 
one  side  of  the  picture.  There  was  another  side  to 
which  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
When  he  looked  around  upon  the  condition  of  this  coun* 
try,  and  beheld  it  possessing  an  elevated  character,  abun- 
dant wealth,  and  overflowing  prosperity;  and  when  he 
read  in  the  Executive  message  that  this  was  a  subject  of 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Author  of  all  bles- 
sings— ^and  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  this 
unparalleled  natural  happiness  had  gjown  up  under  the 
very  svstem  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill  to  destrov 
— he  looked  to  the  same  enlightened  patriotism  which 
had  reared  up  this  system,  and  appealed  to  ft  for  its  pre- 
servation; nor  would  it,  he  was  confident,  be  invoked  in 
vain.  Those  who  represented  the  interests  thus  protect- 
ed, would  be  sustained  by  their  constituents  in  tlicir 
efforts  for  its  continuance.  Thus,  while  there  were  em- 
barrassments of  no  ordinary  character  to  be  encountered 
in  meeting  this  subject,  some  of  which  presented  them- 
selves whenever  the  tariff  was  proposed  to  be  changed, 
there  were  circumstances  which  still  induced  the  hope, 
that  the  industry  of  our  citizens  would  be  saved  fVom  de- 
struction, and  our  country  rendered  independent  of  fo- 
reign Governments,  for  its  support  and  sustenance  not 
only,  but  for  its  prosperity  and  its  wealth. 

I'he  honorable  member  from  New  York,  who  introduced 
the  bill,  made  a  few  general  remarks,  combined  the  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  the  bill,  without  gfoing 
into  any  minuteness  of  detail,  or  entering  on  the  general 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  protective  system.  It  was 
Mr.  H.'s  purpose  also  to  confine  himself  to  remarks  of  a 
general  character.  In  his  passing  remarks,  the  honora- 
ble n^ember  had  paid  one  compliment  to  the  system,  and 


one  only — "it  had  paid  the  national  debt."  And,  while 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  bill  to  consign  that  very  system 
which  had  done  this,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  be  had, 
in  anticipation,  written  upon  its  monument  this  simple 
inscription:  << gratitude  for  the  past."  Mr.  H.  thanked 
him  ror  that.  But  there  was  another  hand  which  would 
write  upon  the  different  side  of  the  same  monument  an- 
other inscription:  ''Plighted  national  faith  violated"— 
•*  Death  by  parricide." 

A  few  general  principles  would  embrace  the  whole 
subject,  and  he  should  endeavor  to  compress  his  remarks 
within  them. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  presented 
this  bill,  as  containing  provisions  to  insure  the  revenue 
from  the  customs,  whicn,  with  that  from  other  sources^ 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  an  economical,  bat 
efficient  Government.  The  principle  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  bill  was  that  the  Government  would  require 
but  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  its  annual  expenditure; 
of  which  twelve  millions  and  a  half  were  to  be  raised 
from  the  customs,  and  two  millions  and  a  (^alf  from  the 
public  lands.  It  had  been  stated  bv  the  committee^  in 
their  report,  that  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  present 
to  the  House  a  bill  which  should  be  gradual  m  its  opera- 
tion on  the  existing  establishments  of  the  country.  In 
this  respect  the  committee  had  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments which  ^wcre  contained  in  the  Executive  message, 
and  in  the  report  from  tiie  Treasury  Department.  The 
report  uses  the  following  language:  "It  has  been  the 
wish  of  the  committee  to  guara  against  a  sudden  fluctua- 
tion of  the  price  of  goods,  whetlier  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchant,  the  retailer,  or  the  manufacturer.  With  this 
view,  they  have  made  the  reduction  upon  the  more  im- 
portant protected  articles,  gradual  and  progfressive." 

The  President,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  says:  "  If, 
upon  the  investigation  it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  believed 
it  will  be,  that  the  legislative  protection  granted  to  any 
particular  interest,  is  greater  than  is  indispensably  requi- 
site," (for  the  objects  previously  specified,)  "I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  gradually  diminished,  and  that,  as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  these  objects,  the  whole  scheme 
of  duties  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard,  as  soon  as 
a  just  regard  to  the  faitli  of  the  Government,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  large  capital  invested  in  establish- 
ments of  domestic  industry,  will  permit."  "Large  in- 
terests have  grown  up,  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our 
national  legislation,  which  it  would  seem  a  violation  of  pub- 
lic faith  suddenly  to  abandon."  The  Secretary  or  the 
Treasury,  in  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
says:  "The  necessity  of  adopting  the  proposed  changes 
to  the  safety  of  existing  estaolishments,  raised  up  under 
the  auspices  of  past  legislation,  and  deeply  involving  the 
interests  of  large  portions  of  the  Union,  is  not  less  impe- 
rious in  the  further  changes  which  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient." 

Such  had  been  the  sentiments  always  avowed  by  those 
who  believed  that  the  protective  system  ought  to  be 
abandoned .  But  how  does  the  bill  correspond  with  these 
opinions  and  views  thus  expressed >  Was  that  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  protected  duties,  which  annihilated  the 
whole  in  two  years?  Was  this  the  "gradual  diminution" 
of  which  the  President  and  the  SccreUry  of  the  Treasu- 
ry had  spoken?  Did  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
really  suppose  that  within  two  years  the  industry  of  this 
country  could  adapt  itself  to  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill 
as  that  now  reported?  Did  not  every  man,  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  practical  operation  of  the  existing  system, 
know  that  to  call  this  ft  gradual  reduction,  was  a  perver- 
sion of  the  terms? 

Was  two  years  a  period  in  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  could  change  its  entire  direction,  and  resort  to 
new  channels?  or  in  which  the  people  could  resort  to  new 
and  untried  employments  for  their  livelihood?    No,  for 
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almost  all  beneficial  purposes  connected  with  the  protec-  Jbe  vastly  greater.     Mr.  H  would  not  ny  that  thit  effect 


lion  of  interests,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  faith  of 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  a  delay  of  two  years  would 
be  no  oetter  than  the  immediate  operation  of  the  bill  on 
the  whole  amount  of  duties  proposed  to  be  reduced, 
sweeping  them  away  at  a  blow.  He  would  tell  the  com- 
mittee ail  the  good  that  such  a  delay  would  occasion:  it 
allowed  those  who  had  on  hand  extensive  stocks  time  to 
put  that  stock  into  a  manufactured  form  for  sale.  But  as 
to  those  who  were  the  real  working  men  of  the  country, 
the  bill  operated  to  throw  them  completely  out  of  em- 
ployment, without  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  a 
radical  change.  He  repeatea  the  position  (and  he  did 
so  with  all  respect  for  the  committee  who  had  introduced 
the  bill)  that,  to  profess  the  principle  of  gradual  reduc- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time  to  cut  down  the  whole  protec- 
tive system  within  two  years,  was  nothing  but  mockery. 
Such  a  bill  was  substantially  no  better  than  an  instanta- 
neous abolition  of  the  whole  amount  of  protective  duties; 
and  this  was  one  feature  of  the  bill  which  rendered  it  so 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  those  whose  interests  he  more 
immediately  represented  on  that  floor. 

But,  whether  g^radual  in  its  operation  or  not,  whether 
immediate  or  more  remote,  whether  carrying  out  the  re- 
commendations of  those  opposed  to  the  whole  system  or 
not.  It  was  reported  as  a  bill  calculated  to  brin|^  down  the 
revenue  of  the  cmintry  so  as  <<to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
an  economical  but  efficient  administration." 

The  general  views  Mr.  H.  entertained  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  mi^ht  be  comprised  in  the  answers  to  these 
general  inquines. 

Will  this  bill  reduce  the  revenue? 

If  it  will,  is  it  expedient  to  do  so? 

If  it  be  expedient,  is  this  the  best  mode  of  doinfp  it? 

And,  if  so,  is  the  present  the  proper  time  to  do  it?    . 

To  each  of  these  inquiries  he  should  devote  some  at- 
tention. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  revenue,  had 
taken  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  the  actual  imports  of 
the  year  1831;  and  he  supposes  that  the  amount  of  goods 
imported  during  that  year,  will  not  exceed  the  average 
of  future  years  under  the  operation  of  a  tariff  such  as 
that  proposed  by  this  bill.  On  this  hypothesis  he  had 
concluded  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  reduce 
the  revenue  six  millions  of  dollars,  thereby  leaving  the 
actual  amount,  from  the  customs  and  other  sources,  at 
fifteen  millions.  If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
possessed  the  foresight  to  discover  with  certainty  what 
would  be  the  practical  effect  of  such  a  bill  upon  the  re- 
venue, they  possessed  more  sagacity  by  far  than  he  did, 
or,  as  he  believed,  than  any  other  person.  The  country 
had,  as  yet,  had  but  a  very  partial  experience  of  the  ef- 
fect of  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  revenue.  But  such 
experience  as  had  been  attained,  taught  the  House  this 
lesson,  that  the  first  effect  would  be,  to  ruin  the  revenue 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  goods.  This  increase  would,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  continue  until  the  /pauper- 
bm  of  the  country  was  such,  that  its  citizens  could  no 
longer,  for  want  of  means,  purchase  the  fabrics  import- 
ed t  and  then  the  revenue  would  be  so  much  dinainisbed, 
that  a  resort  must  be  had  either  to  a  renewal  of  the  system 
now  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  or  to  some  other  mea- 
■ures,  in  order  to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury. 

The  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  was,  as  yet,  an  un- 
tried experimenti  the  signature  of  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  was,  as  yet,  hardly  dry  to  a  bill,  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  reduce  the  revenue.  Different  opin- 
ions existed  as  to  its  probable  effects;  many  believed  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  revenue— it  was  to  be  tried 
as  an  experiment.  But  now,  while  that  law  remained  on 
the  statute  book  as  yet  inoperative,  it  was  proposed  to 
iubtUtute  A  bill,  the  effect  or  which  on  the  revenue  would 


would  certainly  be  to  increase  the  revenue;  nor  could  sf 
that  with  perfect  confidence :  but  he  thought  it  vooki  be 
well  for  the  House  at  least  to  wait  and  see  wh&t  the  ciTtd 
would  be  of  the  bill  already  passed.    There  wu  one&d 
which  they  might  look  at,  by  way  of  illustntion:  Cot- 
gfress  had,  therefore,  reduced  the  duties  upon  nw>bsK^ 
coffee,  and  salt.    No  other  articles  could  possibly  ha^ 
been  selected  so  proper    for  a  favorable  experiowot 
in  the  reduction  of  the  revenue   as  these.    The  ejpe- 
rience  of  the.  country  had,  to  be  sure,  been,  as  yet,  be 
short;  but  what  had  the  result  already  been?    If  jeatk- 
men  would  look  at  the  tables  furnished  by  the  treasurr, 
they  would  find  that  in  1830,  when  the  duty  on  rooi»Ea 
was  principally  collected  on  that  article  at  ten  cents  pe 
gallon,  though  on  a  part  it  was  collected  on  a  duty  of  fitt 
cents,  the  amount  imported  was  little  more  than9,80u,ft]J 
gallons;  yet  in  1831,  when  the  duty  was  five  cents  tie 
importation  had  risen  to  upwards  of  15,400,000  gilloa^ 
being  an  excess  in  this  single  article  of  molasses,  of  ik« 
than  5,000,000  of  gallons.    If  the  committee  wouidlcflk 
to  the  same  tables,  they  would  find  a  great  increase  is  t.'it 
importation  of  coffee.     In  1830  the  duty  onthUiitck 
was,  for    the  moat  part,  five  cents  per  pound,  ind  ike 
quantity  imported  was  little  more .  than  38,000,000  rf 
pounds.   But  in  1831,  when  the  duty  was  princip»lW:« 
cents  a  pound,  the  quantity  imported  had  risen  to  79^ 
000,000,  being  a  difference  of  more  than  40,000,:Airf 
pounds.     He  would  ask  the  committee  whether  tbett 
were  not  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  the  concfc- 
sion,  that  the  bill  before  them  would,  for  a  time,  incretf 
rather  than  reduce  the  revenue  >  What  would  be  the  eij.ti 
of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  those  who  supplied  tb^ 
market  from  abroad?    Would  they  not  pour  their  j«^ 
into  this  market?   Would  not  that  be  the  natural,  tbcKr 
tain  effect,  in  relation  to  the  surplus  stocks  held  by  Ear^ 
pean  manufa*cturers?    Would  there  be  no  motive  opcnv 
mg  upon  those  who  were  at  all  times  desirous  of  breabij 
down  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  th'S  coun;-7a 
flood  our  markets  expressly  with  that  view?    And  it  j^ 
policy  of  the  present  bill  should  be  adopted,  could  tW 
of  being  perceived,  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  means,  by 
foreigners,  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  period  of  the  (k; 
struction  of  our  own  manufactures?     Mr.  H.  aaJd  ^^ 
been  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  American  who  *» 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  that  it  was  pcrf^^"^  J"! 
understood  that  arrangements  were  making  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  to  exportio  lU" 
country  vast  quantities  of  their  manufactured  goods, » 
avail  themselves'  of  tlie  benefits  of  the  bill  of  last  ujJ 
What  will  they  not  do  should  the  present  bill  p*«'  '** 
would  ask  the  committee  to  look  back  forafevyw^ 
for  it  was  well,  very  well,  occasionally  to  do  so,  and  wf- 
lessons  from  experience.     What  had  been  our  Wf^, 
1815?    They  had  risen  to  more  than  one  huodrw*J|; 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  although  our  exports  dumj^* 
year  .amounted  to  a  little  more  than  fifty  mill'' •*  " 
1816  the  receipts  from  the  customs  had  been  about  sff^ 
two  millions;  and  how  long  did  this  sUte  oflhing«^* 
tinue  ?    Just  long  enough  so  to  impoverish  the  countn 
to  reduce  the  revenue  from  the  customs  to  fourteen » 
lions  in  1820  and  1821.     Just  long  enough  to  bnngd3«^ 
the  rates  of  exchange  to  about  101;  and  to  »«»^^ 
in  value  lands  and  the  products  of  agricultural  \^. 
There  were  gentlemen  present  who  well  ^^"Jf'"'^ 
those  periods  of  our  history,  and  wlio,  he  hoped,  »^ 
take  warning  from  the  lessons  which  were  then  tai^* 
us.  He  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  long  0"^ '^^j; 
importations  would  be  increased,  should  the  prescn 
pass.    But  he  would  say  this,  that  the  increase  «^ouW  P 
bably  continue  until  the  time  should  arrive  »;**^"  jjj^ 
sources  of  the  people  would  be  cut  off,  ^^'f,   .  p^r. 
ments  broken  down,  and  they  rendered  unable  top*^ 
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shase  longer  from  •  the  workshops  of  Europe {  when  the 
revenue  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  Cong^ress  would 
have  to  cast  about  for  the  means  to  replenish  their  empty 
treasury,  to  meet  demands  upon  it  which  were  honorably 
and  justly  due.  JBut  Mr.  II.  said  he  would  now  pass  from 
this  topic*  submitting  to  the  committee  this  question — 
whether,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future,  it  were  wise  to  adopt  a  bill  pur- 
posely framed,  by  a  reduction  of  duties,  to  reduce  the 
revenue,  when  there  were  so  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  revenue,  for  a  timci  will  be  increased,  until  eventually 
it  will  be  greatly  reduceil  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  depriving  them  of  the  power  any  longer  to  pur- 
chase?    And  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  would  remind  the  committee  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  told  the  House  that 
the  system  proposed  by  this  bill  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent system)  that  it  was  brought  forward  now,  that  iJl 
engaged  in  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  sericultural 
enterprises,  affected  by  a  change  of  duties,  might  know 
what  was  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  Government,  in 
relation  to  their  interests,  and  by  which  they  might  regu- 
late  their  operations  in   future.     But  suppose  the   bill 
should   actually  result  in  an  increase  of  the   revenue. 
Were  they  then  to  be  told  that  the  rates  of  duty  must  be 
brought  down  still  lower?     Must  we  tell  our  constituents 
that  the  majority  who  passed  this  bill  (if,  indeed,  it  should 
pass)  thouglit  it  would  reduce  the  revenue,  but' if  it 
should  not,  the  duties  on  protected  articles  must  be  still 
farther  reduced;  and  the3r  must  prepare  for  yet  another 
change  in  the  financial  system  of  the  country,  predicated 
on  such  a  reduction? 

Mr.  H.  averred  that  he  would  never  tell  his  constitu- 
"  ents  any  such  thing  by  his  votes  in  that  House;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  so  to  speak  to  them  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  votes  of 
others.     If,  however,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  bill  would  be  answered,  and  that  the 
revenue  would  be  reduced  six  millions  of  dollars,  the 
next  question  which  presented  itself,  and  which  required 
an  answer  was,  whether  it  was  expedient,  at  this  time, 
by  destroying  the  protection  afforded  to  the  labor  and 
industry  of  our  citizens,  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  and  a  half  Aillions  from  the  customs? 
Mr.  H.  granted  that  this  question  of  expediency  must 
depend  on  what  ought  to  be  considered  the  proper  ex- 
penciitures  of  the  Government.    Tiie  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  supposed  that  those  expenditures  should  not 
exceed  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  amount  they 
proposed  to  raise,  by  drawing  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
from  the  customs,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  from  the 
public  lands;  and  the  bill  was  predicated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  two  "and  a  half  millions  were  to  be  derived  from 
the  public  lands  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  Now, 
Mr.  H.  put  it  to  every  Representative  of  the  people  in 
that  House  to  say  whether  he  believed  that  the  public 
domain  could  contini^e  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  for  many 
years?    Were  not  the  signs  of  the  times  such  as  plainly 
to  warn  every  man  that  no  safe  calculation  could  be  form- 
ed on  such  a  resuh?  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that,  in 
some  quarters  of  the  Union,  the  public  lands  were  consi- 
dered as  the  rightflil  property  of  the  States  within  which 
they  were  situate;  and,  in  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try, if  this  opinion  did  not  prevail,  it  was  still  supposed 
that  the  price  of  them  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced.  But 
more  thain  this:  the  Chief  Magistrate  had  told  the  nation 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  our  true  policy  that  those 
lands  should  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source 
of  reveniie,  and  be  sold  to  settlers  at  a  price  barely  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  expense  of 
the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian 
compacts;  and  that,  in  convenient  time,  the  right  of  soil, 
and  the  future  disposition  of  it,  be  surrendered  to  the 


States  respectively  in  which  it  lies.  And  Mr.  H.  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  influence  of  Executive  opinions.  It 
was  also  to  be  rememberM  that,  as  probably  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  country  considered  the  public 
domain  to  be  the  property  of  all  the  States,  they  might 
deem  it  proper  to  make  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States,  instead  of  having  them  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury. In  whatever  aspect  the  subject  was  viewed,  no 
one  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  revenue,  based  upon  the  public  lands,  must  prove 
in  practice  entirely  fallacious. 

If,  then,  they  should  strike  off  these  two  and  a  half 
millions  proposed  to  be  derived  front  the  public  lands, 
the  amount  of  duties  from  the  customs  must  be  propor- 
tionably  increased.  The  committee  had  also  estimated 
but  $1,000,000  to  meet  the  demands  arising  out  ot  the  act 
of 'the  last  session  extending  the  system  of  revolutionanr- 
pensions.  Mr.  H.  submitted  that  this  estimate  was  much 
below  the  amount  whicli  would  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. Let  gentlemen  go  to  the  pension  bureau,  and  there 
inquire  into  the  number  of  applications  which  had  already 
been  presented  for  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  the  hist 
session,  and  they  would  find  how  high  the  numbers  were 
rising.  He  did  not  say,  far  be  it  from  him  ever  to  say» 
that  the  provisions  of  that  law  were  extravagant,  or  in 
any  wise  censurable.  He  supported  and  voted  for  that 
law  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  He  cared  not  how 
much  it  might  cost  the  country  to'do  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  had,  witli  great  truth,  denominated  an  act 
of  justice  to  our  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers..  He 
spoke  of  the  subject  only  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon 
the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  not  told  the 
House  what  items  of  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to 
constitute  an  economical,  yet  efficient  administration  of 
the  Government.  The  administration  was  to  be  econo- 
micaT,  but  it  was  also  to  be  **  efficient."  The  term  effi- 
cient was  one  liable  to  much  latitude  of  construction,  and 
would  admit  of  very  different  interpretations.  Was  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  were  to  have  no  internal  improve- 
ments of  a  national  character  provided  for,  or  were  we 
only  to  make  provision  fur  completing  such  works  as 
were  alreadj^  begun  ?  Was  this  the  meaning  affixed  by 
the  committee  to  the  phrase  **an  efficient  administra- 
tion?" Was  the  Government  to  complete  works,  already 
in  progress,  and  was  it  then  to  stop,  and  make  no  further 
appropriations  for  new  surveys  or  new  works? 

Had  the  committee  considered  the  amount  of  what 
might  be  denominated  floating  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  have  eventually,  probably  very  soon, 
to  be  met  and  satisfied?  It  was  known  to  all  who  heard 
him,Jhat  several  of  the  States  had  large  claims  against 
the  General  Government  for  militia  services  during  the 
last  war,  the  principle  of  which  was  acknowledged  to  be 
just,  and  which  bad  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress;  but  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  not  been 
liquidated.  Among  these,  had  not  the  State  from  which 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  himself  came,  a  very  large  claim  for  interest  on 
moneys  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  Union?  Massa- 
chusetts had  presented  claims,  of  which  she  had  yet  re- 
ceived but  a  part  only,  and  not  yet  a  dollar  of  interest.  ^ 
Connecticut  had  a  similar  claim;  yet  the  committee  had  ' 
allowed  but  one  million  of  dollars  for  contingencies.  Was 
this  committee  prepared  to  adopt  a  bill  like  that  before 
them,  with  such  an  amount  of  floating  debt  against  the 
treasury?  But  he  would  go  further:  Did  the  bill  con- 
tain any  provision  for  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to 
the  immense  tracts  of  land  still  held  by  them  ?  These 
titles  were  to  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government;  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  ccfun- 
try  was  to  extinguish  them  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  in 
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a  peaceable  manner.  The  Government  stood  bound  to 
one  of  the  States  to  do  this  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  its 
power.  He  asked  whether  the  committee,  which  report- 
ed the  bill,  had  taken  this  into  consideration?  Suppose 
we  should  have  another  Indian  war,  was  any  provision 
made  for  such  an  event?  That  just  brought  to  a  close 
had  cost  tlie  country  probably  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars; >nd  was  it  probable  we  should  be  exempt  from 
other  similar  expenses?  Did  the  bill  provide  fpr  such 
contingencies'    Did  it  not  proceed  on  the  supposition 


from  New  York,  [Mr.  Vb]ipi.ahck,]  (and  who  lud  ac: 
read  it?)  required  no  further  argument  to  convince  lia 
of  the  same  truth.  Of  the  constitutionality  of  the  sfv 
tem,  therefore,  (of  which  Mr.  H.  entertuneid  nodocb; 
he  should  say  nothing.  The  immediate  qaeition  va 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  destroy  it?  And  thii  n 
the  great,  the  important  question. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry^  he  should  only  turn  thei 
tention  of  the  committee  to  the  effects  of  the  preifi 
bill.     Waiving  all  disc|uisitions  on  constitutionil  Uw,  oi 


that  twelve  and  a  half  millions  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  [all  speculations  on  political  economy,  two  subjects  w 


customs  and  two  and  a  half  from  the  public  lands:  allow 
ing  one  million  for  pensions  and  another  million  to  cover 
all  contingencies? 

It  was  his  own  conviction  that,  should  the  bill  pass, 
the  country  would,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  and 
when  it  had  been  impoverished  by  importations  of  fo- 
reign goods,  want  money,  and  would  have  to  raise  it  by 
some  other  means  than  those  provided  by  this  bill.  In 
fact,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  themselves, 
after  resolving  on  what  they  called  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  duties,  found  there  would  be  a  deficit,  and,  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  had  put  a  duty  on  coffee,  and 
tea,  and  silk.  For  wliat  purpose?  To  reduce  the  re- 
venue? No,  to  increase  it  rather;  havings  by  other 
provisions,  reduced  it  to  a  point  below  the  wants  of  the 
Government.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  would,  in- 
deed, continue  in  office  the  weighers  and  others  attach- 
ed to  the  custom-house;  but  would  it  satisfy  the  people? 
Would  they  consent  to  have  the  means  of  their  support 
cut  off,  the  price  of  their  labor  reduced,  their  industry 
paralyzed,  and  yet  be  taxed,  by  an  impost  on  what  might 
be  denominated  the  comforts,  if  not  the  necessaries  of 
life? 

Mr.  \l.  said  he  had  submitted  these  views  with  a  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  import- 
ance (when  forming  a  permanent  system  of  revenue)  of 
ascertaining,  with  reasonable  cert.iinty,  whether  the 
money  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  this  bill  would  be 
adequate  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  sufficient  to  meet  the  contingencies  which  pnight 
arise,  and  he  had,  therefore  referred  them  to  expenses 
which  were  not  only  probable,  but  some  of  which  would 
certainly  accrue,  and  must  be  paid;  and,  if  paid,  would 
require  different  financial  provisions  from- those  proposed 
by  this  bill . 

But,  admitting  that,  in  all  his  previous  suggestions  he 
had  labored  under  a  mistake;  that  the  bill  would  operate 
to  reduce  the  revenue  as  was  contemplated,  and  that  it 
was-  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  reduced;  (and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  no  member  of  that  House  was  desirous 
of  retaining  an  excess  of  revenue  in  the  treasury  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  an  efficient  Government;  he  was  very 
sure  he  had  himself  no  such  wish;)  then  the  next  inquiry 
would  be,  is  this  the  proper  mode  of  eff'ecting  the  re- 
duction contemplated?  If  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  national  debt  being  paid,  a  reduction  of  the  revenue 
was  to  follow,  was  it  expedient  to  make  the  reduction  on 
the  principles  contained  in  that  bill?  Or,  would  it  be 
preferable  to  effect  the  same  object  in  a  mode  that  might 
preserve  from  destruction  the  industry  of  the  country? 
The  professed  object  of  the  bill  was  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tection now  extended  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts;  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  annihilate  them. 

Whether  the  protective  system  was  or  was  not  consti- 
tutional, was  a  question  on  which  he  should  not  now  en- 
ter. Whoever  had  read  that  masterly  exposition  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  protective  tarifr,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sons  Virginia  had 
ever  raised,  could  be  in  no  want^  of  arguments  on  that 
subject  And  who  ever  had  read  another  document, 
which  bqre  the  signature  of  the  honorable  gentleman 


had  grown  somewhat  threadbare  in  that  hall,  he  v«ll 
direct  the  thoughts  of  gentlemen  to  the  coMequcKa 
which  must  follow  should  this  bill  become  a  bv;  i£ 
would  then  ask  if  this  could  be  denominated  a  pn^' 
and  expedient  act  of  legislation? 

Mr.  H.  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  any  «njle  bnad 
of  domestic  industry  throughout  the  country,  at  least ! 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  could  sustain  web  i 
blow,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  that  of  iron,  inder' 
with  respect  to  that,  it  might  be  considered  very  dosi: 
ful.  Every  other  description  of  industry  (he  left  tk: 
subject  of  iron  to  his  friends  from  Pennsylvania)  rout  w, 
if  not  utterly  and  at  once  prostl-atcd  by  the  bill,  it  la^- 
most  materially  injured. 

He  would  not  permit  himself  to  dwell  upon  thcscer* 
which  such  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  iw? 
portion  of  the  Union.     He  would,  however,  ask  ^ 
men  to  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  those  who  htd,r- 
der  the  faith  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  vested  their  eti^ 
capiUl  in  extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 
one  of  this  description  was  now  much  in  <'*^*»/'f*,'*V^ 
to  him  must  be  banl^ruptcv;  if  he  was  out  of  deW,3« 
eflTect  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  his  establishment,  <*  • 
great  reduction  in  their  value.     But  he  would  askja^ 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  bill  to  the  man  «hohe« 
the  plough,  to  the  mechanic  who  depended  on  h»»ort 
shop  for  his  daily  bread?     What  on  the  family  wl»cJi« 
now  able,  by  its  industry,  to  sustain  itself  in  compete^; 
and  credit?    What  upon  the  great  agricultural urtff^ 
of  the  country,  upon  the  farmers  of  our  land?  To "«= 
would  they  be  able  to  sell  their  flour,  their  other  brfl^ 
stuffs,  their  other  agricultural  productions?    To  *]^ 
would  the  machinist  and  mechanic  sell  the  works  («»> 
labor?     To  whom  would  the  day  laborer  be  able  to  K 
for  any  employment  that  would  aflford  him  any  tbinf 
yond  a  bare  subsistence?    He  asked  these  questions,  s^ 
cause  the  moment  Congress  should  break  down  tliep 
tective  system,  that  moment  they  lessened  ^*^*  !*™^^ 
the  whole  productive  industry  of  the  country.  T"' ": 
who  had  been  able  hitherto  to  support  himself  id  wb 
fort,  and  to  educate  his  children,  would  now  be  compt 
led  to  curtail  his  expenses  to  his  indispensable  ffjn"^^^ 
then  what  would  be  the  first  expenditure  whiclin««^.^ 
might  compel  him  to  cut  off*?    Yes,  what  wouW  w 
first?   Might  it  not  be  the  education  of  his  children  J|^ 
does  any  one  desire  that  we  should  have'in  *"'*^  j,p< 
a  body  of  uneducated  operatives  like  those  in       i^ 
Besides,  admitting  that  they  could  continue  *°  jjj|^. 
such  reduced  prices  as  must  ensue,  where  ^°"'j^,^, 
send  the  products  of  their  jndustry'    ^^^^^\tfiiF 
flour  go  to,  where  the   provisions,  where  ^"f^Vjjj^ 
manufactured  articles  ?    Shall  we  send  them  to  me  ^ 
of  Europe,  who  talk  so  much  about  the  <^o<^\""f.Liy 
trade?    Could-  this  country  send  them  a  single  Dar  ^^ 
its  flour?    Was  there  one  single  article  that  couw  '^^. 
least  compete  with  their  own  products,  v»>c^^  ^^^, 
lovers  of  free  trade  would  admit  to  an  cn^O    ^^» 
ports  at  a  fair  rate  of  duties?    Not  one.    The  pro  ^^^^ 
policy  now  proposed  to  be  destroyed,  was  *  R**  ^^  jyal 
had  received  the  sanction  of  our  State  ^-^^  *Lg  scat- 
of  the  American  people.      Our  friends  at     -  ^^, 
thought  the  system  unconstitutional,  and  wouW, 
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rote  for  the  bill.     He  did  not  address  them;  he  addressed 


limself  to  the   Representatives  of  those   States  of  the  enforced  within  her  limits;  and  has  added  the  declaration 


had  publicly  declared  that  the  tariff*  laws  should  not  be 


Union  which  had  pronounced  the  system  to  be  not  only 
just,  but  to  be  wise  and  expedient.  He  asked  those  gen- 
tlemen whether  they  were  prepared  to  give  it  up?  Were 
they  ready  to  go  home  to  their  constituents,  and  tell  them 
that  tliey  had  given  votes  here  which  went  to  paralyze 
their  industry  r  That  they  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  arts  they  cherished,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  their  labor P  If  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
why  all  this  should  be  done,  then  they  would  vote  for  the 
bill;  but  whether  there  were  any  such  reasons  or  not  was 
a  questifin  of  the  deepest  responsibility. 

Mr.  U.  warned  gentlemen  that  such  would  be  the  re- 
stilts  of  the  bill;  and  wliy  should  they  adopt  a  measure 
that  must  thus  prostrate  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
when  they  could  as  well  adopt  another  course,  which 
would  reduce  the  revenue  without  any  such  results.^    No 
human  bein^  could  tell  the  desolations  which  such  a  bill 
MTould  certamly  spread  throughout  all  the  Middle  and 
Kastern  States.     He  would  merely  ask  the  committee  to 
look  at  the  picture.     And  could  it  be  the  true  policy  of 
the  American  Government  tliat  these  citizens  should  thus 
be  destroyed?    tVhy  must  it  be  done?    But  if  the  mea- 
sure must  be  forced  upon  the  country,  he  woukl  ask,  in 
the  last  place,  was  this  the  proper  time?    He  repeated 
the  inquiry,  was  this  the  fitting  time  to  enter  upon  such 
a  course  of  legislation?    Would  not  gentlemen  consent 
first  to  see  what  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  the 
bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress?     Would  they 
insist  upon  rushing  instantly  upon  the  abandonment  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  that  bill,  before  they  knew  how  it 
woidd  operate?     Was  this  the  usual  course  of  legislation  ? 
No.     AH  who  heard  him  were  familiar  with  the  passage 
of  the  last  tariff  law;  all  remember  with  how  much  care 
it  was  examined  and  scrutinized;  with  what  zeal  it  was 
pressed  upon  the  House  as  a  system  which,  once  adopted, 
was  to  be  permanently  the  policy  of  the  country.     And 
would  they  already,  43efore  the  bill  was  even  tried,  enter 
upon  a  new  and  untried  scheme? 

There  was  another  reason  why  the  present  was  not  the 
proper  time:  the  bill  bad  been  brought  into  the  House 
without  the  least  warning  to  the  country.  Was  there  a 
man  in  that  hall  that  could  have  divined  that,  in  twenty 
days  after  their  arrival  here,  a  bill  would  be  brought  in 
providing  a  new  tariff,  and,  before  one  month  had  ex- 
pired, would  be  pressed  for  immediate  adoption?  He 
wished  to  ask,  and  he  did  ask  gentlemen  to  say  whether 
they  believed  that  the  people  of  this  country  expected 
any  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  especially  on  a  bill  like  this,  which  proposed, 
within  two  years,  to  bring  our  manufacturing,  agricultu- 
ral, and  mechanical  establishments  to  a  state  of  great 
depression,  if  not  ruin?  He  addressed  himself  to  those  in 
a  peculiar  manner  who  had  voted  for  the  bill  of  last  year  as 
a  compromise,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  to  be  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  Would  they  not  consider  it  more  wise 
to  let  that  bill  go  into  effect,  and  be  tested  by  experience? 


Why  was  the  House  called  to  legislate  at  all  on  the 
subject?  What  bad  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  last 
session  which  should  make  it  proper  that  this  bill  should 
supersede  and  override  all  the  other  public  business? 
What  was  it  that  had  brought  this  *<  bill  of  abominations" 
into  the  House,  and  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
committee  to  act  on  it  immediately?  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  VEBPLAZfCK]  had  made  some  allu- 
sion to  the  true  cause,  and  Mr.  H.  would  follow  him  with 
all  becoming  deference  for  the  feelings  of  others,  but  in 
that  spirit  which  he  thought  became  the  subject.  Could 
any  man  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain 
portion  of  this  country  which  considered  the  protective 
system,  and  the  laws  enacted  with  reference  to  it,  i^s  un- 


that,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  by  fbrce  to  execute 
them,  she  would  immediately  secede  from  the  Union? 
On  the  merits  of  this  question  the  present  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  speak.  Mr.  II.  referred  to  it  as  a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.  He  had  seen  and  watched  the  rising  of  this 
spirit  when  it  first  appeared:  it  was  then  a  cloud  not 
larger  than  *'a  man's  hand."  It  has  since  spread,  and 
he  had  seen  it  gradually  rising  in  the  horizon.  But  he 
did  not  fear  to  look  at  it,  and  would  never  consent,  by 
his  vote,  to  act  under  what  would  be  understood  by  the 
country  as  a  coercion  produced  by  such  a  prospect. 

On  this  topic  it  was  his  purpose  so  say  but  little.     He 
had  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  bill; 
yet  it  was  too  plain  to  be  denied  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  demonstration  in  a  certain  quarter,  they  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  present  bill.     And  is  it  known 
that  this  bill  would  be  satisfactory?   Would  it  remove  the 
difficulty?    Were  they  to  risk  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  with  no  certainty  that,  aAer  all,  the  dis- 
contents at  the  South  would  be.quietedf  even  if  they 
were  proper  now  to  be  considered.    It  was  said  that  this 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  Union:  but  was  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  to  pre- 
serve the  Union?  Was  that  the  way  to  preserve  it?  Would 
that  bill  preserve  it  ?  Would  its  provisions  be  satisfactory  ? 
It  was  not  for  him  to  answer  that  question:  but,  judging 
from  what  he  heard,  and  from  what  he  read,  he  should 
suppose  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  such  a  result. 
But  suppose  the  bill  should  not  be  satisfactory,  was  the 
Union  in  any  danger?    Did  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  really  believe  that,  unless  this  bill  should 
pass,  the  Union  will  be  dissolved?     The  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  sworn  to  execute  the  laws,  had 
recently  issued  his  proclamation,  and  affixed  to  it  the 
gn'eat  seal  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  that  the  laws  should^be  ex- 
ecuted; that,  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinions  of  his  duties,  ex- 
pressed in  that  proclamation,  he  should  rely,  with  equal 
confidence,  on  the  undivided  support  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  his  determination  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitutional  means.    Did  gen- 
tlemen believe  that  he  would  not  do  what  he  promised? 
Let  him  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  prece- 
dent which  Cojxgress  woidd  set  by  passing  such  a  bill  at 
such  a  juncture.     He  had  said  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  enter  minutely  into  a  consideration  of  the  course 
pursued  by  one  State  in  the  Union.     He  spoke  of  this 
matter  only  as  a  fact  which  existed,  and  inquired  whether 
if  a  single  State,  considering  itself  aggrieved  by  the  le- 
gislation of  Congress,  could  constitutionally  declare  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  should  not  be  executed  within  her 
limits,  and  possessed  the  right  to  secede  on  the  first  at- 
tempt to  execute  them,  what  would  become  of  the  Gov- 
ernment?    Virtually  at  an  end;  it  would  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  would  be 
destroyed. 

But  let  the  committee  follow  out  the  principle. in  all 
the  results  to  which  it  might  lead.  Suppose  the  bill 
should  pass,  and  its  effects  upon  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States  should  be  (and. they  would  be)  such  as  he 
liad  alluded  to,  and  that  then  not  a  single  State,  but  all 
the  Middle  States,and  the  whole  of  New  England,8hould 
speak,  through  conventions,  the  following  language  to 
Congress:  ^ which,  however,  ihey  never  would  do:)  Un- 
less you'  repeal  this  bill  immediately  we  shall  secede 
from  the  Union.  He  asked  whether  titeie.was  any  gen- 
tleman on  that  floor  who  would  consent  to  legiblate  in 


constitutional  and  oppressive,  and  that  one  of  the  Stales) the  fiice  of  such  a  threat?    lie  was  confident  there  vvas 
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not  an  individual  who  would  do  it:  and  yet  those  States 
were  told  that  they  must  consent  to  surrender  all  their 
Tital  interests  as  a  patriotic  sacrifice  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  he  had  now  touched  upon  all  the 
topics  he  had  proposed  to  himself  when  he  rose  to 
address  the  committee.     He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  be- 
cause he  doubted  whether  it  would  operate  immediatelv 
to  reduce  the  revenue  at  all;  that,  even  if  it  would,  it 
was  inexpedient  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  treasury,  with  so  large  an  amount  of  float- 
ing debt  against  the  Government,  because  it  broke  down 
a  system  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  all  previous  le- 
gisistion  to  build  up  and  establish,  and  this  without  any 
necessity,  because  a  law  ^ust  passed,  with  a  view  perma- 
nently to  settle  the  tariff,  had  not  been  tried,  nor  its 
operation  upon  the  country  ascertained;  and,  because 
it  was  proposed  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
naturally  conclude  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  view  of  the 
disaffection  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Union.    For  these 
reasons,  and  to  him  they  appeared  most  sufficient  and 
conclusive,  he  should  vote  against  the  biil.     He  had  not 
alluded  particularly  (as  he  might  have  done)  to  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  protec- 
tive system  had  been  originated  and  established.     There 
was  the  less  necessity  for  him  to  do  so;  as  an  honorable 
friend  of  his  over  the  way  [Mr.  Wildb]  had  placed  his 
signature  to  a  paper  which  fully  disclosed  them,  (and 
his  friend  never  put  his  name  to  any  thing  which  he  did 
not  write,)  and,  although  they  differed  on  many  questions 
of  public  policy,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  re- 
ferred to  him  on  the  present  occasion.     In  the  docujnent 
to  which  he  alluded,  it  uas  declared  that  the  bill  of  1816 
was  not  the  act  of  New  England,  but  had  proceeded 
from  another  source;  what  that  was  he  (Mr.  H.)  need 
not  explain  to  this  committee.     He  did  not  know,  nor 
was  it  necessary  for  him  to  state  all  the  consequences 
that  must  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  as  that 
now  before  the  committee.     It  would  entirely  destroy 
most  of  the  branches  of  manufactures  and  agricultural 
and  mechanical  industry,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  obtained  their  livelihood; 
and  when  this  came  to  be  felt  and  understood,  he  was 
mistaken  if  they  would  not  speak  to  that  House  in  a  voice 
that  would  shake  the  marble  pillars  of  that  spUndid  hall 
to  their  foundations.  It  would  not  be  a  voice  of  disunion. 
No,  those  who  inhabited  the  portion  of  country  from 
which  he  came,  gave  no  countenance  to  disunion. 

They  have  spent  much  blood  and  much  money  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  this  Government,  and  they  had  no  idea 
of  ovei-turning  the  fabric  they  had  reared.  The  Union 
had  obtained  for  them  all  of  the  past  which  was  valuable, 
connected  with  their  national  interests;  and  it  was  the 
Union  which  was  to  secure  to  them  all  which  was  valua- 
ble in  the  future.  Their  voice  would  not  be  a  voice  of 
disunion  nor  of  insubordination  to  the  laws:  such  was 
not  the  character  of  those  whom  he  represented;  they 
'  would  obey  the  laws.  They  understood  it  to  be  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  Government  that  the  majority 
must  rule.  But  he  told  this  committee  that  there  was  a 
redeeming  spirit  in  the  land,  whose  action  would  be  felt 
at  the  ballot  boxes,  and  which  would  speedily  repeal  this 
law,  and  again  place  the  industry  of  the  country  under 
the  protection  of  laws  which  had  hitherto  cherished  and 
sustained  it. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  had  now  done  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  bill.  It  had  been  his  first  intention  to  move 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  but  he  had  been  inform- 
ed  that  such  a  motion  would  not  preclude  the  ofl'ering  and 
discussion  of  as  many  amendments  as  gentlemen  might 
choose  to  oflTer,  and  he  did  not  know  but  there  were  gen- 
tlemen who  might  wish  to  propose  amendments. 


In  concluding,  therefore,  he  would  make  a  motika. 
.which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  committee  on  the  a- 
pediency  proposed  by  this  bill,  of  withdrawing  ill  \^ 
tection  from  the  domestic  industry  of  the  countrr,  bv  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  the  productions  of  foreign  labe 
competing  with  our  own,  and  adding  to  the  duties  mv- 
tides  which  do  not  compete  with  our  own  indvntry-  C» 
gress  had,  at  the  last  session,  taken  off*  substantAlir  i 
the  duties  on  teas  and  coffee.  Could  any  i;ent]emanbe 
forgotten  the  reasons  then  advanced  in  Yavorofucai 
measure?  Was  not  the  House  told  that  these  were, »^ 
the  habits  of  our  people,  become  necessaries  of  life,iii^ 
that  it  was  desirable,  «s  soon  as  possible,  to  relieve  tkti 
from  so  grievious  a  burden?  And  yet  it  was  now  propo- 
sed to  reinstate  the  duty  on  those  articles  tlien  madefrs. 
His  object  was  to  bring  the  committee  first  to  a  vote  c; 
these  two  articles,  and  he,  therefore,  moved  to  erase  tU 
two  paragraphs  of  the  bill  (the  Slat  and  S2d)  vbicbir. 
posed  a  duty  on  teas  and  coffee,  and  which  contaio  u 
following  provisions: 

•*  On  coffee,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  onecr' 
the  pound  weight.** 

'*  On  teas,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  ei^V 
teen  hundred  and  tliirtyfour,  a  duty  at  and  after  ibs 
rates  following,  tliat  is  to  sav,  on  imperial,  gunpovik:, 
gomee,  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  ten  cents  the  y^* 
weight;  on  hyson  skin  and  other  green,  souchong  ia! 
other  black,  except  bohea,  six  cents  the  pound  vei^\ 
and  on  bohea,  three  cents  the  pound  weight.'' 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  next  obtained  the  floor,  butykiV. 
to  a  motion  of  Mr.  SURGES,  that  the  committee  ne. 
which  motion  prevailed:  Ayes  88,  noes  62. 

The  committee  thereupon  rose,  and  the  Hoa«>^" 
journcd. 

Thubsdat,  JlirUART  10. 
EXPENSES  OF  LAND  OFFICES. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  from  the  Committee  on  the  ?^ 
Lands,  reported  a  bill  to  change  the  location  of  certia 
land  offices  in  the  United  States,  and  moved  forded* 
grossment. 

Mr.  WILDE  «aid  that,  as  a  member  of  the  CoohbU^< 
of  Ways  and  Means,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  t^ 
expenditures  of  the  Government  connected  with  tbccf- 
partment  of  its  public  lands.  He  had  for  sometime  ben 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  those  expenses grotn 
excejeded  the  due  proportion  which  they  ought  to  b^' 
to  the  other  demands  of  the  public  service.  And  be  bs 
risen  now  to  inquire  whether  the  bill  just  reported  in- 
volved any  augmentation  of  this  expense? 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  the  increasing  expcoditurt  d 
the  land  officesr  for  a  few  years  past,  had  not  escapw  ItJ 
notice;  he  would  be  glad  to  apply  a  corrective, if  l>^c°H' 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  mtet  proper  mode  of  doing  it- 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  not  increase  tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  offices  beyond  what  might  be  requir«9^f 
transport  the  books.  The  necessity  for  this  bill  had»n«? 
from  the  fkct  that  several  land  offices,  from  sales  of  1^^ 
and  the  consequent  change  of  the  sphere  of  their  tcsa^ 
were  located  out  of  the  district  where  the  lands  for  *^ 
at  them  are  situated.  Every  year  applications  bad  ^^^ 
made  to  change  the  location  of  the  offices  by  la*'>  '' 
avoid  continual  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  bill  pi^ 
posed  to  invest  the  President  with  the  power  to  make  t-| 
necessary  changes  in  the  location  of  the  offices.  *';^ 
Only  mode  which  had  occurred  to  him  of  reducing  ^ 
expenses  of  the  system,  was  to  reduce  the  number^ 
land  offices,  by  making  the  district  of  each  more  extcc- 
sive.  This  bill  would  notincrease  the  expenses  cxcep 
for  the  mere  transportation  of  the  books  of  the  otfic«» 
where  a  change  was  requiredx  .  .^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  without  .a  dn«*«^ 
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THE  TARIFF. 
The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  tlie  Union,  upon  the  bill  to  reduce  and  other- 
wise alter  the  duties  on  imports— Mr.   Watjtb  in  the 

ciiair. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL,  of  Connecticut,  rose  and  said  that 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which,  as  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  it  had  been  his  fortune,  perhaps 
misfortune, '  to  be  placed,   seemed  to  require  that  he 
should,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  debate,  give  the  reasons 
wjjy  he  had  not  been  able  to  assent  to  the  present  bill,  and 
the  report  which  accompanies  it.     This  is  due  to  myself, 
(said  Mr.  I.)  no  less  than  to  my  highly  respected  associates 
of  the  committee,  from  whom  1  have  been  obliged  to  dif- 
fer.    As  was  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and  in  reference 
to  another  report,   by  the  gentleman  (Mr.  VxapLAzrcK) 
who,  ats  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  this  bill, 
my  position  in  regard  to  it,  is  « singular  and  soliUry:*' 
Yes,  I  say  it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  it  is  solitary 
Hideed.     Even  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Git- 
MORK,]  who  has  generally  acted  with  me  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  protective  policy  of  the  countrv,  has  finally  concluded 
that  It  is  his  duty  to  leave  me;  and 'it  is  well  known  that  all 
<he  other  members  of  the  committee  have  ever  been,  in 
principle,  opposed  to  the  policy  that  we  have  hitherto  en- 
deavored to  uphold.     No  doubt  the  motives  of  my  wor- 
thy friend  were  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  feelings 
which  prompted  him  were  those  of  a  generous  bosom. 
Yielding,  however,  a  little  to  the  infirmities  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  he  may  have  been  unconsciously  influenced, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  circumsUnces  in  which  he  stood. 
His  attention  has  doubtless  been  turned  more  particularly 
to  the  preservation  of  the  strong  interests,  the  iron  inter- 
est, of  his  own  SUte?  and  finding  that  they  apparently  fare 
better  under  this  tax  bill  than  those  of  some  other  States, 
who  have  no  phalanx  of  electoral  votes  to  make  them- 
selves felt  here,  he  may  have  concluded  to  go  for  the  bill 
as  it  is,  rather  than  take  the  chances  of  getting  a  worse 
one  at  a  future  session.  It  is  proposed  to  protect  the  lead- 
ing productions  of  Pennsylvania  by  duties  varying  from 
about  thirty  to  ninety  per  cent.;  and  the  bill  which  does 
thrs,  also  proposes  to  crowd  down  the  woollens,  in  which 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  count v,  the  wool  growers,  are 
particularly  concerned,  to  twenty,  or  less  than  twenty, 
per  cent.    Had  our  circumsUnces  been  reversed,  had  the 
woollens,  the  cottons,  the  paper,  and  the  other  branches 
more  immediately  interesting  to  the  people  in  the  quarter 
of  tile  countr)'  from  whence  I  come— had  these  been  pre- 
served by  higher  rates,  and  the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania depressed  below  the  average  of  a  mere  revenue 
duty,  ray  friend,  I  think,  might  have  viewed  the  subject 
ma  different  light.     Let  mc,  however,  assure  him,  in 
parting,  that  the  iron  arch,  important  as  it  is  to  the  entire 
system,  cannot  long  remain  after  its  enemies  have  been 
once  permuted,  in  this  way,  to  undermine  its  foundations. 
What  would  be  the  precise  effect  of  this  measure,  if 
a^Iopted,  on  the  revenue  of  the  country,  no  one  could 
with  safetv  predict.     But,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  debaUble  grounds,  1  shall  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  at  least,  that  the  com- 
mittee  are  right  in  saying  that  the  receipts  from  the  cus- 
toms, under  their  bill,  would  be  reduced  to  something  over 
tliirteen  millions  of  dollars.     Wc  are  asked  to  make  ar- 
rHngements  now  for  large  reductions,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  our  present  receipte,  iinless  we 
promptly  interpose,  will  roll  up  and  retain  a  dangerous 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  "a  needless  burden  upon  the 
people,  a  tax  falling  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  land 
uiKl  labor  of  thd  country,  certainly  injurious  in  its  effects, 
Htid  probably  unequal,  enriching  the  treasury  only,  to  di- 
vide and  distract  our  public  councils,  by  tcmptinir  to  ex- 
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penditures  of  doubtful  constitutional  right,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  republican  institutions,  staining 
their  purity,  and  hazarding  their  permanency."  If,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  individual  on  this  floor  who  is  in 
favor  of  accumulating  such  a  surplus  in  the  treaatiry,  for 
the  pleasure  of  scramblin'g  for  the  spoils,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you.  No,  sir;  the  sentiments  held  by 
me  on  that  subject,  were  embodied  in  a  report  presented 
at  the  last  session,  and  which  was  also  signed  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Gilxoeb,]  and,  by  the  principles 
there  expressed,  1  shall  steadfastly  abide,  let  those  princi- 
ples lead  me  where  they  may. 

There  are  some  points,  then,  in  which  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  t  agree 
with  them  that  we  should  not  accumulate  an  useless  sur- 
plus in  the  public  treasury;  and  that,  at  a  proper  time, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  the  revenues  should  be  adapted 
to  the  strict  wants  of  the  Government,  if  found  to  exceed 
those  wants.  More  than  this,  it  may  be  admitted  that, 
after  the  payment  of  our  debts,  fifteen  millions,  the  sum 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  my  associates  of  the  committee,  should  be,  in 
ordinary  times,  suflBcient  t6  meet  the  current  expenses. 

Having  gone  thus  far  with  the  other  membere  of  the 
committee,  we  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  I 
am  sorry  to  part  with  them.     In  saying,  as  I  do,  that  this 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  change  the  established  revenue 
system  of  the  country,  I  have  no  allusion  to  what  is  taking 
place  elsewhere.    I  come  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  in 
the  way  Vn  which  it  was  put  to  me,  as  a  strictly  financial, 
not  a  political  question.     This  is  not  the  proper  time, 
because  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  need  for  every  dol- 
lar you  will  receive  under  the  present  system  of  duties 
for  the  two  years  to  come,  at  least.    In  the  report  put 
forth,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  now  is  the  time,  and 
now  the  hour,  most  fit  and  proper  to  reduce  the  treasury 
receipts;  and  this  the  committee  are  attempting  to  ac- 
complish by  their  bill,  lest  the  dreaded  surplus  should 
overtake  us,  if  we  delay  it  a  little  longer.     This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  have  heard  about  **  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,"  and  the  embarrassments  it  might  produce  in 
our  devising  ways  and  means  to  get  rid  of  it.     Why,  sir, 
I  have  heard  about  it,  and  read  about  it,  ever  since  1  was 
old  enough  to  read  the  newspapers,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  find  it,  exceept  in  the  imagination,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.     I  remember  reading  about  it  as 
far  back  as  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  the  evil 
had  been  anticipated  at  that  day,  and  Congress  had  been 
called  upon  to  devise  some  plan  for  disposing  of  it.     The 
profound  statesman  (Mr.  Jefferson)  then  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Government,  advised  Congress,  that  when  a  surplus 
should  really  be  found  in  the  treasury,  it  should  be  ex- 
pended in  works  of  internal  improvement,  either  under 
the  present  constitutional  powers,  or  under  such  new 
grants  as  might  be  imparted  to  the  federal  compact.  But 
we  have  grown  wiser  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  thiiik  we 
have.     No  one  Ts  now  so  unfashionable  as  to  propose  that 
the  surplus  revenues  should  be  so  used;  in  our  estimate 
of  fifteen  mitlions  we  do  not  mean  to  have  any  of  it  dis- 
tributed in  that  way.   And  lest  we  should  happen  to  have 
an  excess,  we  are  perplexed  as  to  the  mode  of  avoiding 
it.     It  was  the  burden  of  complaint  at  the  last  session;  it 
met  us  during  the  recess,  in  staring  capitals,  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  day;  and  since  we  have  been  here  this  wip- 
ter,  it  has  been  rung  and  echoed  in  our  ears,  in  all  the 
sameness  of  the  cuckoo'^  note — <*  surplus — surplus — sur- 
pluss!'*     Gentlemen  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  body  poli- 
tic is  in  danger  of  immediate  death  from  plethory,  and 
the  political  doctors  who  gather  around  in  consultation, 
instead  of  tapping  a  vein,  are  for  cutting  the  arteries. 
Let  me  advise  them  to  stay  their  hand  before  they  use 
the  knife  thus  freely.     Let  us  see  how  the  truth  is  about 
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this  much  talked  of  surplus — tliis  moneyed  ptethofy  that 
threatens  so  many  ills.  The  examination  will  no  doubt 
be  dully  dty,  and  umnteresting)  but  it  is  one  which  every 
statesman  must  make  before  he  can  be  prepared  to  vote 
on  this  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  has 
informed  the  Housft  that   there  would  be  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month  a  surplus,  speaking  tn  round  numbers, 
of  $1,600,000.     Taking  this  report  of  the  Secretary  in 
our  hands,  let  us  open  his  strong  box  and  count  its  con- 
tents.    If  you -will  do  so,  you  will  find,  that  of  this  amout 
of  $1,6  J0,0U0,  the  sum  of  |1,400,000  consists  of  what  is 
called  "  unavailable  funds."    These  unavailable  funds  are 
principally  made  up  of  the  bills  of  broken  banks~-local 
banks  which  have  failed  years  ago.     You  received  them 
when  the  State  banks  were  used  as  places  of  deposite  for 
the  national  funds,  and  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
present  Bank  of  the  United  States.    And  permit  me  to 
add,  if  some  of  the  present  schemes  of  the  day  should 
take  eflTect — if  we  should  withdraw  our  deposites  from 
the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  again  trust  them 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  local  institutions,  whatever  may 
become  of  our  other  funds,  we  shall  at  least  have  one,  the 
fund  *'  unavailable,*'  that  will  be  always  on  the  increase. 
However,  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  that 
topic  Just  now.     My  first  business  i^  with  the  surplus.     If 
these  rotten  bank  notes  are  taken  out  of  the  account,  we 
shall  iiave  leA,  in  sound  funds,  but  two  hundred  thousand 
instead  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Nor  does 
this  give  us  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Turn  back  to  the 
Secretary's  report,  and  you  will  find  that,  to  make  up  this 
excess,  he  has  reckoned  in  the  money  which  we  received 
from  the  Government  of  Denmark  for  spoliations  on  our 
commerce,  amounting  to  not  far  from  700,000  dollars, 
every  dollar  of  which  belongs  to  our  merchants,  and  may 
be  by  them,  either  now,  or  in  a  few  weeks,  drawn  out. 
This  roon^  makes  no  part  of  the  legitimate  funds  of  the 
treasury;  it  is  merely  there  in  trust  for  others,  whose  pri- 
vate property  it  is.     Allow  for  thift,  and,  instead  of  a  sur- 
plus ui  the  treasury,  we  are  deficit,  on  the  Istof  Ji^miary, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.     But  if 
we  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  business  we  shall  find,  that 
besides  the  deficiency  just  alluded  to,  there  are,  of  the 
appropriotions  of  the  last  session^  and  former  sessions  of 
Congress,  now  remaining  unsatisfied,  but  which  will  here- 
after-have to  be  paid,  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  or,  to  speak  with  matliematical  precision,  the  sum 
of  f  5,476, 202  26.    These  claims  must  be  regarded  by 
every  honorable  man  in  as  sacred  a  light  as  the  funded 
debt.    Instead,  therefore,  of  the  much  talked  of  surplus, 
there  is  now  an  actual  deficit  of  nearly  a  half  million  of 
dollars,  and  outstanding  demands  amounting  to  almost 
five  and  a  half  millions  more;  nuking,  together,  not  far 
from  six  millions  to  be  provided  for  beyond  the  means 
now  in  the  treasury'.     Then,  in  addition  to  these  six  mil- 
lions, there  is  o\nng  to  the  public  creditors  on  the  fund- 
ed debt,  seven  millions  more;  making,  in  all,  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  present  month,  a  round  sum  of  about  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.     This  bteing  tiie  condition  of  the  trea- 
sury at  the  present  time,  we  need  not  yet  trouble  our- 
selves about  disposing  of  the  surplus.  - 

But  it  probably  might,  and  will,  be  said  by  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  that,  to  meet  all  this,  we  shall  have  an  im- 
mense influx  coming  in  from  the  customs  during  the  cur- 
rent yeari  and  though  we  are  now  so  far  behind,  there 
will  be,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  certainly,  *'a  large 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  Let  us  see:  The  Secretary  has 
informed  Congress  that  the  whole  receipts  for  the  year 
1833,  from  the  custom?,  from  the  public  lands,  and  from 
the  stock  held  by  Government  in  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  from  all  other  incidental  sources,  will  amount  to 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  With  this  sum,  what 
have  we  to  pay  ?     Take  the  Secretary 's  own  statement  to 
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answer  this  question*  tte  Ijas  told  you,  in  his  official  re- 
port, that  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  during  the  year 
will  be,  exclusive  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  an^. 
exclusive  of  the  Danish  claim,  seventeen  millions  six  hop 
dred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Bcduclin.^  Ih 
from  the  twenty-four  millions,  nnd  also  allowing  fortljc 
payment  of  the  Danish  indemnity,  which  must  be  takn 
from  the  receipts  of  the  present  year,  and  you  will  k-.t 
left  about  five  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  v::'. 
at  the  same  time,  owe  lo  the  holders  of  the  pubfic  s\oci- 
seven  millions,  and  have  another  floating  mass  of  un<a'.  j 
fied  appropriations  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which,  if  thty 
should  be  as  large  at  the  end  of  this  year  as  they  wcr? .' 
the  end  of  the  last,  would  leave  you  still  .ibmit  sew-^ 
millions  to  be  provided  for.  There  can  be  no  surpKu, 
tl>erefore,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834;  but  werauslthir, 
as  now,  lag  still  behind  the  sum  of  our  indebtedness. 

But  perhaps  there  w-ll  be  a  surplus  two  ycara  hrr . 
that  is,  in  January,  1835.  This,  too,  shall  be  looked i:., 
if  the  committee  will  but  have  patience  to  go  through  t,z- 
examination,  ft  is  a  dry  subject,  rvry  dry,  and  can  civ 
be  elucidated  by  speeches  of  figures,  not  by  figirpf.'t 
speech.  During  the  year  1834,  the  act  of  July  JaV.r 
ducing  the  duties,  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  the  r.- 
ceipts  from  the  customs  under  it  are  estim.ited  bj  i^» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  eighteen  roillior.?  if 
dollars;  in  addition  to  which  we  may  receive  fiom'^- 
public  lands,  and  from  the  United  States  Bank  sl<)ct 
three  millions;  (if  the  bank  should  not  by  that  lime  s!-;^ 
payment;)  making  the  whole  revenues  of  the  year  I'^Jt 
amount  to  twenty-one  millions.  The  expenditures  nfilu 
same  year,  exclusive  of  the  debt,  are  estimated  by :'): 
Committee  of  Ways  »nd  Means,  at  fifteen  millions  ol*  do! 
lars,  and  that  is  putting  them  a  million  and  a  half  ksstli 
they  were  during  the  last  year,  and  two  and  aha!fmill:on> 
less  than  the  estimate  for  the  current  year— but  s.-ty  firu-. 
millions,  if  you  please,  exclusive  of  the  debt  As,  bu'» 
evcr,  it  has  been  shown  that  we  must  commence  thev?i' 
1834  with  a  balance  of  funded  debt,  and  the  usual  flcatr.. 
mass  of  unsatisfied  nytpropriations,  amounting  together  ^ 
nearly  seven  millions  against  us,  you  must,  to  ascer*3 1 
our  true  condition,  add  this  amount  to  the  fifteen  niJii  ^^ 
required  for  ordinary  expenses,  making  not  far  fron 
twenty -two  millions  to  be  provided  for  m  that  year;?' 
meet  wiiich  you  can  h.ivc  but  twenty-one  millions  (f '- 
ceipts,  thus  leaving  a  balance  still  against  you  on  the  1' 
of  January,  1835. 

1  am  aware  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  rooncvoii' 
of  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  each  ye.ir  to  meet  the  ury. 
tisfied  appropriations  that  are  then  outstanding;  ^^^".'' 
owe  the  money — and  there  can  be  no  higher  cbinlh^' 
an  appropriation  by  Congress — will  any  man  say  that  ?<^ 
should  not  always  be  ready  to  meet  these  dcmanJ5»''^J* 
ever  and  whenever  they  may  come?  Can  you,  at »")' '*^^' 
talk  of  having  a  surplus,  when  the  very  money  whic^v^A 
call  surplus  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  payment  of  debts  tia^ 
you  liave  made  yourselves  liable  for?  It  has  been  Ihf  ^^ 
neral  policy  of  our  Government,  as  it  is  of  every  p'  • ;[ 
that  can  do  it.  To  retain  enough  in  its  treasury  to  s^t^" 
against  all  ordinary  contingencies  and  unsatisfied  app' 
priations.  It  is  peculiarly  proper,  in  a  Govfrntnentl- 
ours,  where  the  revenue  is  mainly  dependent  on  forf'r 
commerce,  and  of  course  liable  to  be  lessened  by  thf  \' 
cissitudes  of  trade.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  ^^^^^,^^, 
either  light,  whether  the  money  is  considered  as  act'ii' . 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury,  or  to  be  reserTcd  in  ''•  ^ 
meet  existing  demands,  it  is  manifest  that,  instrad  j 
••surplus"  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  there  wou'^^^j^,, 
probable  balance  against  us,  reckoning  on  the  one  »'^ 
the  cash  in  the  treasury,  and  on  the  other  tl)e  o^*^^ 'i 
expenses,  the  remnant  of  the  debt,  and  the  un?:*''- 
appropriations.  ^  | 

To  ail  this  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  ans«i-'' 
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that  the  Government  owns  itock  in  the  Bank  of  the  Untt- 
ed  States  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions;  and  this  stock 
may  be  brougfht  under  the  hammer,  and  should  we  get 
par  for  it,  then  we  should  have  the  glorious  surplus  com- 
pletely within  our  ^rasp,  perhaps  in  some  two  years 
lience.  The  proposition  is,  that  we  should  sell  our  stock 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  now  yields  an 
interest  of  seven  per  cent.,  for  thcpurpose  of  buying  our 
own  debt  not  due,  the  greater  part  of  it,  till  1835",  and  on 
which  we  are  paying  but  four  and  a  half  and  five  per 
cent.  The  bank  stock,  seven  millions  of  it,  if  forced  into 
the  market  in  a  mass,  must  gt)  at  a  great  discount,  if  sold 
at  all;  while  the  public  creditors  would  not  part  with  the 
scrip  which  they  hold  against  you,  unless  you  paid  them 
an  advance;  and  yet  the  proposal  is  coolly  made  that  we 
should  sell  our  seven  per  cent,  bank  stock  at  a  discount, 
to  buy  up  our  own  debts  at  a  premium,  and  on  which  we 
pay  but  four  and  a  half  and  five  per  cent. 

This  would  be  a  general  financial  operation,  indeed! 
Would  any  gentleman  pursue  such  a  course  in  his  own 
priv-ate  concerns  ?  If  he  did  it  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  whence  I  came,  he  would  have  a  conservator  put 
over  him  as  an  insane  person.  And  dare  we  do  that  with 
the  people's  money  which  no  individual  in  his  senses 
would  do  with  his  own?  Put  suppose  you  should  send 
this  bank  stock  into  the  market,  are  you  quite  sure  that  it 
could  be  now  sold  at  any  price?  Must  not  any  man  who 
has  watclied  the  thermometer  in  Wall  street,  know  that 
the  moment  the  Government  should  enter  the  stock  mar- 
ket with  these  seven  millions,  there  would  be  a  general 
panic,  and  a  rush  from  all  the  holders  to  get  rid  of  their 
shares  also?  Let  the  bank  be  ever  so  sound,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  thus  send  its  stock  to  be  sold,  it  would 
necessarily  enter  a  glutted  market,  with  the  death  mark 
upon  the  face  of  it.  In  a  market  thus  glutted,  it  could 
not  fetch  the  half  of  its  original  cost.  Who  would  buy  it  ? 
Capitalists  do  not  desire  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  banks  that 
are  about  to  wind  up  their  concerno;  they  do  not  wish  to 
buy  debts  scattered  all  over  the  Union;  their  object  is  to 
get  interest  regularly  paid  for  their  investments.  It  was 
the  roost  idle  thing  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  this  stock 
could  be  sold  at  pleasure,  unless  at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 
A  gentleman  near  roe  says  we  could  sell  our  canal  stock: 
surely  the  gentleman  must  be  in  jest.  In  regard  to  that 
species  of  property,  if  we  continue  to  be  the  holders  of 
it,  my  own  opmion  is,  that  it  will  be  eventually  produc- 
tive; but  you  might  as  well  throw  it  to  the  winds  as  now 
to  throw  It  into  the  market.  The  United  States  Bank 
must  begin  to  wind  up  its  concerns  at  farthest  in  1836. 
It  will  probably  require  from  five  to  ten  years  to  brinpits 
affairs  to  a  close.  We  should  not  receive  the  principal 
sum  in  a  lump,  but  by  instalments  of  a  million  or  a  half 
million  at  a  time,  and  this,  put  \Mo  the  mass  of  the  na 
tional  funds,  never  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  trouble 
some  ** surplus  in  the  treasury."  Besides,  there  is  no 
proposition  yet  before  us  to  sell  out  our  bank  stock,  and, 
till  one  shall  be  presented  in  a  tangible  form,  it  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  account.  True,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recommended  that  ««  provision  be 
made  to  dispose  of  all  stocks  now  held  by  the  Government 
in  corporations."  But  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  Pre- 
sident to  suppose  that  he  meant  by  this  to  hurry  the  bank 
stock  to  a  forced  sale,  without  any  regard  to  the  price  it 
cotild  command:  no  such  thing  could  have  been  intend- 
ed, nor  do  the  words  of  his  message  justify  such  an  infer- 
ence. But  suppose  the  President  had  so  recommended — 
and  I  wish  to  treat  his  recommendatio{is  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  the  Executive  of  my  country — has  not  the 
President  also  recommended  other  measures  that  have  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question?  He  has  told  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  rely  on  the  public  lands  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue;  and  in  this  I  agree  with  him,  though 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them. 


He  has  also  recommended  that  teas  and  coffee,  those  Ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  should  be  imported  at  mere  nominal 
duties,  or  duty  free,  as  we  said  they  should  be,  last  July. 
He  has  also  recommended  that  we  should  hold  out  ade- 
quate protection  to  those  branches  of  industry  necessary 
to  our  security  and  independence  in  war.  Why  have 
not  you  carried  out  these  wholesome  recommendations  in 
the  bill  new  before  us^  These  are  Executive  recommen- 
dations into  which  I  should  probably  more  thoroughly 
enter  than  even  my  friend  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Polk.] 
When  gentlemen  would,  therefore,  quote  upon  me  the 
Executive  recommendations  as  their  guide,  they  should 
take  them  as  a  whole;  they  should  take  all  that  has  rela- 
tion to  the  same  subject,  and  not  cut  out  here  a  passage, 
and  there  a  passage,  as  may  happen  to  suit  their  particu- 
lar views,  and  discard  the  rest  as  worthless. 

If  the  views  which  have  been  now  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  the  finances  of  the  country,  present  and  future, 
are  correct,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  amount  of  revenue,  as  it  is  expectedHo  accrue 
from  the  act  of  July,  1832,  will  all  be  wanted  for  the 
two  ensuing  years  at  least.  Why,  then,  are  we  urged  in 
this  hasty  and  unprecedente<l  manner,  to  uproot  thttt  act  ? 
Why  unsettle  all  that  has  been  established  Vfith  so  much 
care  and  so  much  labor?  Why  was  the  odious  gag  applied 
to  the  very  outset  of  this  discussion?  Why  not  debate 
this  interesting  subject  in  a  liberal  spirit?  and  why  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  not  by  argument,  but  by  silent,  sullen 
votes?  Ou^ht  not  the  House,  ought  not  the  (!buntry,  to 
see  what  will  be  the  operation  of  the  act  of  July  last, 
which  was  adopted  by  such  a  great  majority,  before  we 
ag^in  meddle  with  the  disturbing  topic?  Will  you  not 
see  the  working  of  it  for  a  single  year?  Have  we  com- 
mitted such  an.  offence  by  the  passing  of  that  law,  that 
we  must  now  atone  for  it,  not  by  eating  our  own  act,  but 
by  having  it  crammed  down  our  throats  while  it  is  yet  wet 
with  the  ink  with  which  it  is  written.  - 

But  suppose  the  views  which  have  been  presented  in 
reference  to  the  finances,  are  alt  wrong;  suppose  there  is, 
or  shortly  will  be,  the  much  talked  of  surplus;  that  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  revenue,  and  thai 
this  is  the  proper  time.  Then  I  have  to  say  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  bill.  It  is  partial,  ui\just,  and  inequitable 
in  its  bearings  on  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country 
affected  by  it.  Aside  from  this,  no  permanent  system 
should  be  settled,  by  which  we  are  to  rely  on  the  public 
lands  af\er  the  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  they  were 
originally  pledged.  The  scheme  now  offered  does  so  re- 
ly on  the  lands  for  a  large  portion  of  the  treasury  receipts. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  report,  some  qualification  about 
purchasing  Ii^iun  titles,  and  paying  revolutionary  pen- 
sions, but  that  limit  as  to  the  land  income,  does  not  amount 
to  much;  for  I  presume  we  shall  have  Indian  titles  to  ex- 
tinguish, and  annuities  to  pay  to  the  tribes,  to  use  an  Indian 
com  parison,  *  <  as  long  as  water  runs  or  grass  grows."  And 
then,  as  to  pur  revolutionary  worthies,  who  liave  at  last  re- 
ceived their  long  deferred  dues,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
death  will  not  have  disposed  of  them  as  toon  a«  the  re- 
port seems  to  apprehend.  1  hope  they  may  remain  among 
us  many,  many  years  longer.  And  if,  m  some  predict, 
and  many  fear,  the  fabric  of  our  Union  which  they  assisted 
to  raise,  is  to  be  destroyed,  then,  with  the  good  Lafiiyette, 
I  pray  that  the  evil  hour  may  be  at  least  delayed,  till  not 
one  of  these  venerable  men  shall  be  left  to  mourn  over 
the  ruins. 

Although  no  one  of  the  various  schemes  for  disposing 
of  the  public  lands,  has  yet  united  in  its  favor  a  nigority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  yet  all  parlies  seeqii  to  have 
agreed,  till  quite  lately,  that  they  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  revenue  in  peace,  aflerthe  payment  of  the 
debt.  The  friends  and  opponents  of  the  tariff  formerly 
united  very  generally  in  this,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
struggle  as  to  who  should  go  farthest.     In  the  *' great 
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debate"  which  toolpplace  in  the  other  wing  of  thin  build- 
ing it  wu  f^encnlly  conceded  that  the  public  domain  should 
not  contnbute  to  the  pubKc  treaiury,  af\er  we  should 
once  get  clear  of  debt.  The  Eastern  Senators  were  rather 
taunted  unjustly,  as  I  think,  for  holding  too  firmly  to  the 
lands{  and  as  having  a  disposition  to  £p*Ind  and  oppress 
the  hardy  pioneers,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  had 
rendered  them  productive.  No  one  could  have  believed 
that  we  should  have  so  soon  have  a  proposition,  especially 
from  the  quarter  whence  this  comes,  to  fix  the  present 
land  system  more  firmly  on  us.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  any  man  who  has  watched  the  signs  of  the  times, 
either  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  could  expect  to  rely  up- 
on the  lands  for  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We  must  all  see 
that,  assure  as  time,  some  scheme  will  soon  be  devised, 
that  will  put  them  out  of  the  question  for  ordinary  reve- 
nue purposes.  The  President  has  told  you  so  in  the  most 
explicit  manner.  Let  me  read  from  the  message  sent  to 
us  at  the  opening  of  our  present  session,  a  document  that 
I  trust  will  be  considered  good  authority  by  those  who 
framed  this  bill:  ••  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy, 
(says  the  President,)  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that 
they  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  expense  of 
the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  out  of  our  Indian 
compacts."  •«  The  adventurers  and  hardy  population  of 
the  West,  {Resides  contributing  their  share  of  taxation  un 
der  our  impost  system,  have,  in  the  progress  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury a  large  proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and 


of  the  revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part  has  the  special  benefit  of  our  beloved  ai&ler  Kentucky,  twenty- 


been  expended  amongst  them.  When,  to  the  disadvan 
tage  of  their  situation  in  this  respect,  we  add  the  con 
sfderation  that  it  is  their  labor  alone  which  gives  real 
value  to  the  lands,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from 
their  sale  are  distributed  chiefly  among  States  which  had 
not  orifpnally  any  claim  to  them,  and^4vhich  have  eijoyed 
the  undivided  emoluments  arising  from  the  sale  of  their 
own  lands,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  new  States  will 
remain  longer  contented  with  the  present  policy  after  the 
payment  of  the  poblic  debt.  To  avert  the  consequences 
which  may  be  apprehended  from  this  cause,  to  put  an 
end^  forever  to  alfpartial  and  interested  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  to  anord  to  every  American  citizen  of  enter- 
prise the  opportunity  of  securing  an  independent  free 


tariff  rather  than  its  friends.     We  have  here  a  diii  in 
which  the  report  that  accompanies  it,  informs  us  tl^e  du- 
ties are  gejierally  averaged  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.; 
and  as  woollen  and  cotton  goods  stand  at  twenty  in  Ote 
bill,  one   would  suppose  that  they  have  been  fsTored 
with  a  place  on  the  outside  of  the  average.  Now,  hov  is 
the  fact?  What  are  the  great  articles  of  dutiable  imports' 
They  are  principally  iron,  dry  goods  of  varieus  kinds, 
sugars,  teas,  spirits,  salt,  &c.     We  will  see  how  the  da- 
ties  on  these  things  compare  with  the  ten  and  twentr  per 
cent,  average .    First,  we  have  iron,  an  srticle  which  ill 
friends  of  the  tariff  will  say  should  be  well  protected, 
and  the  duties  on  which  far  be  it  from  roe  to  complHm  of; 
you  give  by  the  bill  on  hammered  iron  a  duty  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars the  ton,  which  is  equal  to  twenty-eight  per  cent;  oo 
rolled  iron,  twenty-four  dollars  the  ton,  which  it  equal  to 
seventy>six  per  cent. ;  on  pig  iron,  a  specific  duty  equaho 
thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  on  sheet  and  hoop  iron  a  specific 
duty,  which  is  equal  to  ninety-three  per  cent.    Soinnch 
for  the  protection  of  iron.     On  coal,  another  mo6t  nh*- 
ble  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  duty  is 
proposed  to  be  five  cents  the  bushel,  which  is  cquJw 
forty -seven  per  cent.     On  salt,  an  important  product  of 
the  •«  empire  State,"  the  duty  will  still  be  equal  to  thirty- 
nine  per  cent.,  though  reduced  from  what  it  was  before. 
On  cordage,  by  way  of  favoring  free  trade,  as  we  are  to 
presutl^e,  or  the  shipping  interest,  the  duties  will  be  equal 
to  forty-one  and  fifty  per  cent.  On  spirits,  (to  encourage 
the  manufactnre  of  whiskey,)  they  amount  to  sixly-four 
per  cent.  On  brown  sug^r,  at  tWQ  cents  the  pound,  which 
is  equal  to  about  forty-six  per  cent.  Molasses,  fourceatsthe 
gallon,  which  is  equal  to  twenty  eight  per  cent.  Hemp,  fcf 


six  per  cent.,  which  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  woHenr  On 
cotton  goods,  the  duty  is  to  be  but  twenty  per  cent.;  and 
on  wollens,  some  of  them  (those  costing  Ihirty-five  ceota 
the  square  vard)  the  duty  is  to  be  but  five  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  residue  twenty  per  cent.  Is  there  any  thing  hke 
an  average,  or  approaching  it,  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments? Then  we  nave  teas,  an  unprotected  article,  oQ 
which  the  committee  have  assessed  a  mere  revenue  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent-:  so  that,  according  to  tlus  rule,  if  thirty 
per  cent,  is  a  fair  revenue  rate,  throwing  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  protective  principle,  you  have  placed  the  great 
interests  of  cotton  and  woUen  manufactures,  not  only  he- 
low  every  other  protected  article,  but  you  have  put  them 
far  below  the  mere  revenue  standaid  that  you  haveap* 


hold,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  ideal  plied  to  teas. 

of  ratting  a  future  revenue  out  of  the  public  lands."         |     llie  President  has  said,  and  the  Committee  •f  Ways  and 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  a  year 


I 


ago,  which  I  have  not  by  me,  also  recommended  another 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  lands.  But  the  plan  of  the 
present  b  II  is  still  to  draw  two  ur  three  millions  annually 
from  them*  Are  the  Western  gentlemen  ready  for  this.' 
Do  they  think  that  the  present  land  system  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised,  and  are  they  anxious  now  to  rivet  it  on  them- 
selves.? For  such  will  be  the  effect  of  their  votes,  if  they 
are  recorded  in  fiivor  of  this  bill.  This^  is  an  objection 
which  strikes  to  the  root  of  the  present  scheme.  Let  us, 
when  we  come  to  fix  our  permanent  system,  draw  our 
fifteen  millions,  or  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary,  ex- 
clusively from  the  customs,  leaving  the  public  domain  to 
be  equitably  disposed  of  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may 
devise,  or  the  wants  of  the  people  may  require. 

Tliere  are  other  objections  to  this  bill  which  shall  not 
be  noticed.  Its  very  details  are  so  unjust  and  unequal  in 
their  bearings,  (though  doubtless  not  so  considered  by 
the  coaunittee,)  that  I  should  be  willing  to  submit  the 
question  of  their  inequality  to  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  to  those  even  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  nullification (  and,  from  the  votes  we  have  taken, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  questions  are 
to  be  yet  decided  in  this  House  by  the  opponents  of  the 


Means,  in  their  report,  admit,  that  on  articles  necessary  to 
our  independence  in  war,  it  is  proper  to  put  higher  dutiw 
than  on  others.  But  is  not  tlie  bknket  of  the  soldier,  tnd 
the  clothing  which  he  wears,  necessary  for  him  m  time  of 
war'  How  was  it  in  the  last  war?  Ask  any  man  whowai 
on  the  Northern  frpntier — ask  my  honorable  friend  fro« 
Pennsylvania  (Col.  Watmovgh)  who  wastlierti  and  vrbo, 
amid  the  snowrof a  Canadian  winter,  bore  the  hardshipsi 
as  he  now  bears  the  honorable  scarr,  of  that  trying  ki> 
vice .  He  will  tell  you  that  the  men  were  more  distressed 
from  the  want  of  comfortable  woollens  than  from  any  other 
Why,  sir,  it  is  notorious  that  you  had  not  blan- 


cause. 


kets  to  issue  to  the  shivering  savages  who  sought  yoiir 
protection.  We  had  iron  enough  and  lead  enough.  H 
is  true  we  occasionally  wanted  some  of  tlie  well-made  ma- 
nufactures of  iron,  well-finished  muskets,  but  we  had  the 
raw  material,  and  should  have  had  no  difficulty  as  to  mus- 
kets at  any  time,  if  you  had  given  that  encouragement  to 
your  enterprising  citizens  engaged  in  making  them,  whicb 
sound  policy  required  long  before  the  war.  And  how  » 
it  as  to  coal,  protected  by  a  duty  of  47  per  cent  ?  I»  that, 
too,  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  our  independence  »n 
war?  There  is  mucli  of  it  used  among  us,  ''Yankees;  »'« 
are  probably  the  best  customers  for  this  article,  for  »'« 
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live  in  a  cold  cUmate.    It  goes  into  all  our  factoriei  and 
workshops,  and  into  most  of  our  dwellings  on  the  sea 
board,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  and  the  margins  of  our 
canals,  wherever  you  can  penetrate  by  water*     We  take 
immense  quantities  of  it  from  Pennsylvania^  and  pay  her 
well  for  it.     We  do  not  object  to  the  duty,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  entire  system.     But,  sir,  there  are  immense 
beds  of  the  richest  coat  in  the  neighboring  British  prr* 
vince  of  Kova  Scotia,  convenient  to  water,  and  which 
would  supply,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  demands  of  the 
New   England  States,  and  a  considerable  part  of  New 
York,  if  this  duty  were  removed,  or  even  if  it  should  be 
put  as  low  as  you  have,  by  this  bill,  put  the  duties  on  wool- 
lens.    As  to  spirits^  no  one  thinks  that  **  the  ardent,"  in 
this  form  at  least,  is  necessary  as  a  war  article.     The  Se- 
cretaries of  War  and  of  the  Navy  have  adopted  the  best 
way  of  promoting  national  independence  in  regard  to  that, 
by  discontinuing  the  allowance  of  grog  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army  and  the  sailors  of  our  public  ships,  and 
substituting  more  substantial  comforts  in  its  stead.    Inhere 
is  one  general  remark  that  applies  to  the  bulky  articles  of 
iron,  coal,  salt,  sugar,  and  molasses;  it  is  this,  that  a  given 
rate  of  duty  on  either  of  them  affords  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection than  the  same  rate  assessed  upon  the  light  dry 
g^oods,  such  as  cottons  and  woollens,  or  on  paper;  and  for 
tTie  obvious  reason,  that  the  freight,  cartage,  wharfage, 
and  other  expenses  of  such  heavy  articles,  are,  of  them- 
selves a  great  protection, compared  with  which  the  foreign 
light  goods  pay  but  little  when  brought  from  abroad. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  any  or  either  of 
these  duties:  I  ^o  for  them  all.     I  would  nut  pull  them 
do«*n  to  the  huipble  level  assigned  to  the  woollens,  the 
cottons,  and  the  paper,  but  prefer  raising  these  last  to- 
wards the  more  favored  rank  of  the  first.     But  if  you  in- 
sisl  upon  giving  us  what  you  call  free  trade,  give  it  with 
an  impartial  hand — why  not  give  it  in  iron,  which  enters 
so  largely  into  the  construction  of  those  gallant  ships  that 
swell  their  canvass  in  every  sea,  and  bear  your  flag  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe?  Why  discriminate  in  the  long 
list  of  other  articles  which  we  have  just  been  examining? 
It  is  intimated  in  the  report,  that  the  act  of  1816  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  bill;  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  inequalities  in  the  former, 
they  had  been  adopted  here.    But  there  is  a  great  mis- 
take in  this.     The  truth  is,  that  iron  and  some  other  arti- 
cles are  more  hisrhly  protected  by  this  bill  than  they  were 
by  the  act  of  1816,  whereas  both  cottons  and  woollens 
are   put  materially  lower.     My  friend   from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Polr]  shakes  his  head,  but  I  repeat  it,  the  cottons 
and  woollens  are  put  lower  than  thev  were  in  the  tariff  of 
1816;  and  he  shall  yet  be  convinced  of  it,  if  he  will  favor 


fectual  protection,  by  promoting  home  competition,  gives 
us  a  cheaper  article  in  the  end,  and  by  checking  excessive 
importations  from  abroad,  may  tend  to  lower  the  prices 
there.  But  this  is  as  applicable  to  other  articles,  to  wool- 
len goods,  as  to  iron. 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  committee  have  arrang'< 
ed  the  iron  duties  partly  in  reference  to  the  act  of  1816, 
and  partly  by  what  they  call  the  rupplemental  act  of  1818« 
But  the  act  of  1818  was  no  more  supplemental  to  that  of 
1816,  than  was  the  act  of  '24,  or  '28,  '32.  It  did  not  pur^ 
port,  in  its  title,  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  one  which 
went  before  it,  or  an  addition  to  it,  but  a  distinct,  inde*' 
pendent,  law,  to  raise  the  duties  on  certain  articles  of  im- 
port, which  were,  iron  and  alum.  Can  it  then  be  denied 
that  iron  is  better  protected  by  this  bill  than  it  was  in 
1816?  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  sugar,  and  to 
molasses;  the  duty  of  two  cents  on  the  former,  and  four  on 
the  latter,  affords  a  higher  protection  to  tbem  now,  under 
the  present  prices  in  the  foreign  market,  than  they  had 
with  three  and  five  cents  in  1816,  as  prices  then  ranged. 
But  it  is  all  the  other  way  with  cottonsjand  woollens.  The 
duties  on  this  description  of  goods  are  not  fixed  at  a  parti- 
cular sum  on  the  yard,  but  at  a  particular  rate  on  the  for- 
eign cost.  They  are  here  ad  valorem  duties  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  the  foreign  value,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  at  the 
custom-house  depends  not  on  the  weight  or  measure,  but 
on  what  they  cost  in  the  foreign  country;  it  rises  and  iiilla 
with  the  foreign  prices;  and  it  shall  now  be  ahown  that  a 
less  protection  is  given  on  these  articles  than  they  had  in 
1816: 

First,  as  to  woollens.  By  the  act  of  1816  all  woollen 
goods  were  to  pay  25  per  cent,  for  three  years,  and  then 
come  down  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  Congress 
interposed  before  the  three  >ear9,  and  held  them  up. 
How  is  it  with  them  in  this  bill?  All  woollen  goods  cost- 
ing, in  the  foreign  market  not  over  35  cents  the  yard,  are 
to  be  put  at  five  per  cent.,  and  all  others  at  20  per  cent, 
in  two  years  from  next  March.  Say  not  that  no  woollens 
can  be  imported  costing  35  cents  or  less  the  yard,  and 
therefore  the  five  per  cent,  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
will  find,  on  looking  at  the  treasury  returns,  that  there 
were  imported  during  the  last  year,  one  million  of  dollars 
worth  or  this  very  description  of  goods,  and  that,  too,  un- 
der the  old  rates  of  duty.  It  is  a  class  of  goods  which  in- 
terferes directly  with  our  satinets.  And  who  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  that  will  be  crowded  in  upon  us  by  means 
of  false  invoices  and  otherwise,  when  they  can  be  entered 
at  the  nominal  duty  of  five  per  cent.  ?  No  such  discrimi- 
nation as  this  was  made  in  1816:  on  the  contrary,  it  waa 
under  tliat  act  that  our  satinet  establishments  beg^n  to 
take  root.    Some  one  near  me  says  it  was  the  act  of  1833 


me  a  little  longer  with  his  attention.  To  get  at  the  truth  that  opened  the  door  to  the  cheap  woollens  at  5  per  cent 
of  this  matter,  you  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  this  to  favor  what  are  called  the  negro  cloths.  It  did  so;  but 
bill.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  on  iron  now,  the  bill  of  1832  protects  the  other  woollen  mterests;  it 
as  in  1816,  are  at  a  named  sum  on  the  ton,  or  hundred  does  not  put  them  at  20  per  cent,  where  they  are  placed 
~     '  "here.     That  was  a  bill  of  compromise;  much  was  given 

up;  but  we  will  abide  by  it  as  it  is,  entire  as  to  woollens, 
though  you  cannot  expect  us  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  after 
you  have  mutilated  its  most  important  features.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  this  bill  there  is  not  on 
article,  in  the  whole  list  of  imports,  on  which  a  duty  is  as- 
sessed at  so  low  a  rate  as  the  five  per  cent,  woollens,  ex-* 
cept  one,  and  that  is  straw  matting*  which  we  trample 
under  foot,  and  it  pays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  impor- 
tation. All  the  mere  revenue  duties  stand  far  above  it. 
Is  this  equal  and  exact  justice  ?  Is  it  distributing  benefits 
and  burdens  with  an  impartial  hand?  Let  the  most  deter- 
mined enemy  of  protection  answer  tlie  inquiry;  it  admits 
of  but  one  response. 

Now  for  the  cottons:  Compare  the  protection  given 
here  with  that  in  the  act  of  '16.  By  that  act  it  is  well 
known  that  the  minimum  principle  was  first  applied  as  a 
regulator  of  the  duties  on  cottons.    It  was  of  immense 


weight;  as  for  instance,  24  dollars  the  ton  on  rolled,  and 
15  dollars  the  ton  on  hammered  iron;  and  thev  stand  at 
that  sum  year  in  and  year  out,  without  any  reference  to 
the  fall  of  price  in  the  foreign  market;  consequently,  if 
iron  was  worth  60  dollars  the  ton  in  England  in  1816,  and 
but  30  dollars  there  at  the  present  time,  a  fixed  duty  of 
24  dollars  would  be  double  tne  protection  now  that  it  was 
then.  Well,  sir,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fact  as  to  some 
descriptions  of  the  article.  There  is  now  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  invoices  of  importations  made  in  New  York, 
from  which  it  appears  that  certain  kinds  of  iron  were  sell- 
ing in  England,  in  1816,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
sterling  the  ton,  which,  in  1831,  were  selling  in  the  Eng 
lish  market  for  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings  the  ton.  So 
that,  with  the  same  nominal  duty  on  the  ton,  at  the  two 
periods,  you  give  altogether  a  different  rate  of  protection. 
As  has  been  before  observed,  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
iron  duties;  on  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  is,  that  an  cf- 
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service;  it  drew  millions  of  capital  into  that  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  has  given  us  a  cheaper  and  better  ar> 
tide  than  we  ever  had  before.  But  it  is  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  now  before  us,  and  of  course  leaves  that  manufac- 
ture at  a  lower  protection  than  it  had  in  1816.  Is  not  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  now  satisfied  .^hat  woollens 
and  cottons  are  put  lower  in  the  bill  than  they  were  in 
the  act  of  M6?  Has  it  not  been  demonstrated?  And 
.why  has  this  invidious  distinction  found  a  place  here? 
The  protective  tariff  was  not  put  upon  the  country  by 
New  England  votes;  they  stand  recorded  against  it  at  the 
beginning,  though  they  have  since  sustained  it.  It  was 
first  adopted  when  commerce  was  the  idol  of  the  Kast, 
and  free  trade  the  motto  inscribed  upon  her  banner. 
The  policy  of  others,  and  the  votes  of  others,  drove  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  country  from  their  ships 
to  the  workshops,  where  they  have  invested  their  pro- 
perty, relying  upon  the  public  faith  to  niaintain  the  sys- 
tem as  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  country;  and  you  are  now 
for  turning  them  back  to  their  ships,  to  learn  something 
of  free  trade  again.  Such  injustice  surely  can  be  sanc- 
tioned by  no  portion  of  the  House  or  the  country.  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  and  will  not  be  detached  from  her  fixed 
policy  by  such  a  bill  as  this;  no  matter  under  what  poli- 
tical flag  she  contends,  she  always  carries  the  flag  of 
American  industry  hoisted  higher.  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  will  see  that  flag  lowered  in  the  present  contest,  or 
permit  a  single  stripe  upon  it  to  be  stained  by  a  faithless 
act.  The  protective  system  has  been  upheld  by  that  re- 
spectable commonwealth  from  the  days  of  McKean  and  of 
Snyder  to  the  present  time,  and  it  will  not  be  abandoned 
now. 

It  was,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  "empire  State,"  in  the 
days  of  George  Clinton,  of  his  distinguished  nephew, 
De  Wit  Clinton,  and  of  the  patriotic  Tompkins.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  used  formerly  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  tariff  as  regularly  as  they  assembled  in 
Albany.  So  completely  was  the  protective  system  iden- 
tified in  those  times  with  the  democracy  of  the  country, 
that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Tammany  Hall  in  its  earliest 
and  purest  days.  Even  in  the  commercial  emporium,  the 
republican  candidates  were  selected  always  from  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry.  The  honorable  gentleman 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  [Mr. 
Cakbrilxito,]  was  the  first  candidate  ever  nominated  at 
Tammany  Hall  for  Congress,  of  free  trade  principles;  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend  with,  when  first 
announced  as  a  candidate,  were  almost  insurmountable. 
There  was  a  muttering  in  the  Tammany  ranks,  indicating 
a  strong  disposition  to  revolt  against  the  regular  nomina- 
tion; and,  but  for  the  timely  and  untiring  aid  which  he 
received  from  the  leading  free  trade  federal  press,  then 
edited  by  the  late  William  Coleman,  he  might  have  been 
defeated.  It  is  very  much  4o  his  credit  that  he  has  sus- 
tained himself,  at  every  subsequent  election;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  city  is  now  very  thoroughly  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  I  believe  some  districts  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Bui,  to  return  to  what  the  committee  have  considered 
the  average  rate  of  the  duties  under  their  bill,  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  They  have  prqbably  been  led  into  error 
here  by  the  tabular  statements  prepared  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  appended  to  the  report,  in  which  an 
average  is  stated  as  applicable  to  the  bill,  of  16  or  18 
per  cent,  and  some  fractions.  But  this  statement  is  de- 
lusive, though  the  Secretary  may  not  be  in  fault  for  it; 
for  he  had  been  obliged,  from  the  press  of  business,  to 
intrust  that  work  to  another  person.  The  error  is 
brought  about,  first,  by  making  the  calculations  on  the 
imports  of  a  single  year,  and  that  year  of  excessive 
importation;  and,  second,  by  not  making  a  proper  al- 
lowance for  goods  re-exported,  and  for  those  made  free 
under  the  act  of  1832,  and  the  present  bill.     The  only 


fair  way  is  to  take  a  series  of  years,  and  strike  a  gtmrAi 
average.  The  memorial  of  the  Free  Trmde  ConvcnUr^ 
penned  by  an  experienced  financier,  [Mr.  GallatW,'. 
document  wrong  m  its  theories,  but  strong  in  its  %l 
tistics,  estimates  our  dutiable  imports  at  S7i  milliat>  :4 
dollars  in  value,  after  deducting  free  g^oods  of  ovjt:: 
from  the  gross  amount,  and  also  deducting  the  Iv-; 
amount  of  foreign  goo<ls  re-exported  with  dravtbarii 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  >Vays  and  Mtn 
[Mr.  ViRPLAirck]  is  undoubtedly  rig^t  when  he  &>  •. 
that  our  imports  will  generally  increase  6  j  per  cent.  t.  \ 
series  of  six  years  of  regular  trade.  But,  under  thisH 
to  be  liberal,  say  the  increase  will  be  10  per  cent.,  ^h.-^ 
add  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimate,  and  you  will  then  b*'- 
$63,250,000  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  But  from*' 
an  allowance  must  be  made  for  g^ods  made  free,  eitV* 
under  the  act  of  1832,  or  this  bill,  amounting  to  ab  j 
4,800,000  dollars,  which  will  leave  the  dutiable  im^.-i 
at  about  58,450,000  dollars,  instead  of  tlie  sum  assu^D^i 
by  the  committee.  The  duties  accruing  under  this: !. 
if  averaged  on  this  amount,  would  be  about  35  pcrcerr , 
including  the  expense  of  collection,  instead  of  froai  I'J '.  • 
20.  The  woollens  and  cottons,  therefore,  are  worse  :? 
under  the  bill  reported,  than  they  would  be  if  ttie  p- 
ctple  promulgated  last  year  by  the  gv:ntleman  from  S<>*- 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDuppib]  should  be  applied  to  the?. 
that  is,  if  all  dutiable  imports  should  be  brought  ti  i 
common  ad  valorem  level,  they  would,  in  that  w%\,  fr' 
25  per  cent,  at  least;  but  now  they  are  below  the  gencr. 
average  they  get  but  20,  or  less  than  20.  Kven  tlie  Ftr: 
Trade  Convention  gave  us  better  encouragement  :'.<:. 
this.  Mr.  Gallatin's  memorial  says:  •*  The  average  J.^ 
required  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  13,000,000,  v- v. 
amount  to  near  27  per  cent,,  if  wines,  teas,  coffee,  coc-^ 
spices,  and  fruits  were  exempted  from  duty.  A  jl-* 
revenue  of  15,000,000  would  require,  in  that  c»se,  u 
average  duty  of  31  per  cent.,  and  of  27  per  cent  : 
those  articles  were  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  eren 
other  import." 

Thus  much  for  the  details  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  tb;  prc- 
tected  interests  are  concerned.  But  there  is  an  aireri- 
ment  submitted  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  flwrisG-nJ,] 
about  which  I  will  say  something  before  I  sit  do^c 
This  amendment  proposes  to  strike  tea  and  coffee  {k~ 
the  bill,  and  reinstate  them  to  the  free  list,  where  tb-.i 
were  placed  by  the  act  of  last  July.  I  shall  %*ote  for  t!  f 
amendment,  and  do  so  under  the  hope  that  when  th«c 
articles  are  erased,  the  duties  which  they  do  not  require 
may  be  transferred  to  the  woollens,  the  cottons,  i*':: 
other  suffering  interests,  and  thus  contribute  somet't>>c 
towards  the  general  policy  of  protection,  if  this  bill,  c« 
any  thing  like  it,  is  to  be  carried  through. 

These  articles,  tea  and  coffee,  six  months  ago,  were 
made  free  from  March  next;  and  the  most  humiU&lln? 
part  of  the  business  is,  that  now,  even  before  our  act  c' 
the  last  session  has  taken  effect,  we  should  be  required  ti 
tread  back  our  steps,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  wroaf 
And  why  is^this  required.^  Surely  it  cannot  be  by  ibt 
advice  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  for  ii; 
sent  us  last  ye^r  the  projei  of  a  bill  in  which  a  mere  no- 
minal duty  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  coffee,  and  a  cciA 
on  tea  was  proposed;  not  enough  to  yield  any  lus.^ 
worth  naming  to  the  treasury,  after  deducting  the  cu^^ 
tom-housc  fees:  but  it  was  thought  best  to  make  th^.'^ 
free  in  name  as  well  as  free  in  fact,  and  we  stnpp:i 
these  little  incumbrances  from  the  bill.  Should  tl»e 
friends  of  free  tracje  complain  of  this?  Let  mc  read  ',*" 
you,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  what  the  Prcsidei.." 
has  told  us  on  this  point:  it  is  better  than  any  language 
of  my  own.  In  his  message  of  December,  1829,  he  u^-i 
this  language:  <* Looking  forward  to  that  period,  not  f^r 
distant,  when  a  sinkinr  fund  will  no  longer  be  required, 
the  duties  on  those  articles  which  cannot  come  in  compe- 
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ition  with  our  own  productions,  are  the  first  that  should 
rng^age  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  mod?fication  of 
he  tariff.  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the  most  promi* 
lent;  they  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
:ountry,  and  have  become  articles  of  necessity  to  all 
rlasses.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  existing  duties  will 
)c  felt  as  a  common  benefit;  but,  like  all  other  legisla- 
ion  connected  with  commerce,  to  be  efHcacioiis  and  not 
njurious,  it  should  be  gradual  and  certain."  We  ac- 
cordingly commenced  the  reduction  then,  and  finished  it 
ast  July.  Do  any  of  the  friends  of  this  bill  wish  other 
iiithority  than  this?  If  they  do,  it  is  ready  for  them, 
rhey  will  find  it  in  a  speech  of  one  of  Virginia's  roost 
kble  sons,  whose  shrill  and  piercing  eloquence  was, 
il  the  session  of  1830,  put  forth  in  favor  of  making  these 
irticles  free.  1  he  committee  have  doubtless  anticipated 
he  name  of  the  honorable  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Vir- 
rinia,  the  president  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention,  which 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  'ol,  and  since 
I  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  those  portions  of 
lie  friends  of  free  trade  who  thought  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
iciitiments  too  much  tainted  with  the  tariff.  Here  is  his 
•c ported  speech: 

He  says  in  it  that  **  the  report  from  the  treasury  In- 
forms us  that  the  duties,  to  an  amount  exceeding  seven 
ind  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  may  be  repealed  upon  ar^ 
Licles  not  at  all  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
states,  or,  in  so  inconsiderable  a  degree,  as  to  be  utterly 
in  worthy  of  notice?  and,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
>:r,  that  the  repeal  may  be  extended  to  ten  millions, 
A'ithout  materially  affecting  any  manufacturing  interest." 
He  then  appealed  to  the  tariff  members,  and  used  this 
emphatic  language:  ••  To  this  extent,  then,  I  have  a  righi^to 
jxpcct  the  aid  even  of  the  larifl"  members  of  this  House." 
\}e,  **the  tariff  members"  of  the  House  were  called 
ipon  hy  this  distinguished  Virginia  statesman  to  aid  him 
n  removing  the  duties  from  these  very  articles  which  this 
::>'!]I  now  proposes  t6  tax  again,  af\er  they  have  been  de- 
.  hired  free.  Who  could  then  have  expected  that,  in 
hrcc  years  af\erwards,' we  should  have  such  a  division  as 
A'e  now  have,  and  on  such  a  question?  Some  political 
L'conomists,  it  is  said,  have  since  discovered,  or  think  tliey 
lave  discovered,  tliat  lea  and  coffee  are  received  in  ex- 
:hange  exclusively  for  Northern  products,  and  that  has, 
>n  some  occas'onr,  been  assigned  as  a  reason  why  they 
>hould  not  go  free.  But  this  is  all  a  mistake.  Whoever 
rtill  look  at  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade,  will  see  tliat 
.hisc  articles  are  not  purchased  with  the  exclusive  pro- 
:lucts  of  any  section  of  the  country.  How  do  we  get  our 
.ca.*)?  Not  as  formerly,  when  we  sent  dollars,  and  hardly 
iny  tiling  else,  to  China.  TJie  course  of  the  business  is 
low  entirely  different:  the  merchant  usually  now  sends 
lis  ship  first  to  Europe  with  a  cargo  tliat  can  make  funds 
n  hln^land,  and  we  all  know  that  cotton  is  the  great  ar- 
:lclc  fur  that  purpose:  the  avails  of  this  cargo,  when  re- 
ilizcd,  are  left  in  England,  and  from  thence  the  vesssel 
i)rocceds  to  China,  where  teas  are  purchased,  and  puid 
fvjr  by  bills  on  Liverpool  or  London.  Thus  the  ship 
itarts  wilii  cotton  and  returns  with  tea.  These  indirect 
jutward  voyages  are  now  the  usual  ones  for  the  India 
rude.  Our  exports  direct  to  China  arc  very  small  com- 
)arcd  with  our  imports,  as  you  will  see  by  the  commercial 
itatements,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  indirccL  route,  touching 
It  Europe,  now  pursued.  In  tlie  occasional  direct  voy- 
it^cs  made,  we  sometimes  send  a  few  cotton  goods, 
imDuniing,  in  the  last  year,  to  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
and  dollars.  But  they  are  made  of  the  Southern  staple: 
\'c  also  send  ginseng,  which  is  aa  much  a  Southern  pro- 
hicl  as  of  any  ether  part  of  the  country.  But  the  bulk 
)f  tlie  trade  takes  the  European  route  in  the  outward 
.oyagc  as  just  described.  Our  teas,  therefore,  instead 
:)f  being  purchased  by  the  products  of  the  Northern  or 
nannfacturing  States,  arc,   in   the   ma-n,    procured  h} 


means  of  the  Southern  products,  because  none  but  South- 
ern staples  are  favored  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
Europe,  where  funds  must  first  be  made. 

Now  for  the  coffee:  We  get  more  of  that  from  the 
Jsland  of  Cuba  than  from  any  other  place.  And  let  me 
tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  South  that  that  island  takes 
more  of  their  rice  than  any  nation  in  Europe  except  one. 
It  is  the  second  market  in  the  world  for  Southern  rice.  It 
also  receives  from  us  a  large  amount  of  debenture  goods, 
in  some  yeai-s  reaching  as  high  as  two  millions  and  a  half, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  less  than  one  miUion  and  a  half;  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  brought  here  from  Europe,  in 
exchange  for  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  planta- 
tion States,  and  then  reshipped  for  Cuba,  after  drawing 
back  the  duties.  Have  not  the  Southern  States,  there- 
fore, a  deep  intercbt  in  the  coffee  trade  of  Cuba?  More 
than  this:  the  same  island  is  a  most  important  market  for 
the  flour  of  Virginia,  the  corn  and  lumber  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  their  herring  fisheries  formerly,  and  probably 
to  a  considerable  extent  now.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  lumber  of  Maine,  the  salted  provisions  that  float  down 
the  Mississippi  Yrom  the  Wehtern  States,  and  the  bread- 
stuflTs  generally  of  the  Middle  States,  as  well  as  live  stock 
from  the  East,  all  meet  with  a  good  market  in  this  same 
island  of  Cuba.  Every  portion  of  the  country  has  an 
interest  in  this  trade,  and  all  classes  of  our  citizens  are 
cons«mers  of  its  returns.  We  get  coflTee  also  from  Brazil 
in  exchange  for  flour,  debenture  goodp,  and  bills  on  Eng- 
land, and  from  Hayti,  where  the  exchanges  are  similar  to 
Cuba,  though,  of  course,  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Is  not 
this  amendment,  therefore,  the  last  that  should  be  ob- 
jected to  on  sectional  grounds?  Ought  it  not  rather  to 
draw  to  its  support  the  votes  of  every  State  in  the  Union  ^ 
Much  more  might  be  said,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary, no^  have  1  the  strength  to  say  much  more,  if  it  was 
necessary.  Haying  already  gone  beyond  the  limit  that  I 
had  prescribed  for  myself  when  1  rose,  the  best  return 
I  can  make  for  the  attention  1  have  received,  is  to  tres- 
pass no  longer  on  the  patience  of  those  who  have  been 
kind  enough  to  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  next  rose.  He  said  he  had  always 
risen  in  this  House  with  some  degree  of  embarrassment 
and  misgiving,  but  never  with  suciv  a  sense  of  despon- . 
cfency  and  responsibility  as  at  this  moment.  Is  it  matter 
of  wonder  (said  he)  that  any  considerate  man  should  be 
appalled  by  the  reflections  that  must  crowd  upon  him 
during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  before  the  committee, 
and  look  with  intense  anxiety  to  its  decision  ?  On  either 
hand  the  most  weighty  considerations  arrest  his  attention; 
here  we  see  interests  larger  than  I  dare  sacrifice — theie 
we  are  told  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  I  have 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  most  dis- 
passionate judgment,  and  have  exercised  upon  it  the  best 
powers,  pour  though  they  be,  of  which  I  am  possessed. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  claim  to  be  disinterested,  not 
perhaps  in  a  greater,  but  certainly,  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor;  for  1  am  not  only  .not 
concerned  in  any  manufactory  of  any  description,  but  of 
the  many  owners  and  proprietors,  and  occupants  of  iron 
and  other  establishments  in  my  district,  so  far  as  1  know 
them,  every  iildividual  is  my  political  opponent  and  ene- 
my: tki»  sliall  ni  t,  however,  opt-rate  to  their  prejudice 
here  or  elsewhere;  they  I'.avc  but  exercised  the  right  of 
freemen — a  right  which,  as  1  claim  it,  and  will  on  no  con- 
sidciation  yield  its  exercise,  I  most  cheerfully  accord  to 
others.  If  1  could  be  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motive, 
drawn  from  such  a  source,  1  should  lose  my  own  sense  of 
self-respect,  and  feci  thitt  I  deserved  the  .reprobation  aid 
contempt  of  others. 

The  despondency  to  which  I  have  referred,  arises  from 
the  apparent  detei  mlnation  of  a  majority  of  this  honora- 
ble botly  to  hurry  this  bill  through  its  various  stages.  U 
13  u  little  more  than  a  month  sin',  c  \vc  assembled  in  this 
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hall,  and  a  committee,  organized  but  about  eighteen  days, 
have  reported  a  bill  on  the  moat  important  subject  that 
can  engage  our  deliberations;  a  subject  on  which  an- 
other committee,  af\er  more  than  five  months  deliberation 
at  ihe  last  session  of  Congress  reported  very  differently, 
and  whdse  bill,  with  such  modifications  as  we  thought  fit 
to  make,  was  then  adopted;  a  subject  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  endeavored  to  inform  himself  for 
more  than  three  months  before  he  would  spread  his  sug- 
gestions before  this  House;  and  then,  not  because  he  had 
brought  the  light  upon  it  of  which  it  was  capable,  but 
because  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  session,  (27th  April,) 
and  the  desire,  on  his  part,  to  comply  with  a  resolution 
of  this  body.  I  mention  these  facts  for  no  purpose  of 
censure  on  the  members  of  the  honorable  committee  that 
reported  this  bill,  for  whom  I  entertain,  as  public  and 
private  p^entlemen,  the  highest  respect,  but  to  show  that 
this  subject  demands,  as  I  trust  it  will  receive,  the  roost 
serious  consideration,  and  to  bespeak  the  patience  of 
those  who  advocate  the  measure  before  us. 

It  is  no  intenUon  of  mine,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  debate 
either  the  constitutional  power  which  some  honorable 
gentlemen  think  is  involved  in  this  question,  or  to  enter 
upon, general  inquiries  of  political  economy;  that  ques- 
tion and  these  inquiries  have  often  been  argued  and  pro- 
secuted in  this  hall,  and  were  most  elaborately  considered 
in  this  Congress  but  a  few  months  ago.  Thinking,  as  1 
do,  that  this  Government'has  the  clear  power,  under  the 
constitution,  to  countervail  the  commercial  regulations  of 
other  nations,  which  may  prove  injurious  to  any  branch 
of  American  industry,  and  so  to  protect  it;  and  that,  in 
raising  revenue,  you  may  so  arrange  the  means  of  doing 
it  as  to  foster  and  encourage  any  branch  of  the  arts  or  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  1  admit  that,  in  a  strictly  revenue 
bill,  more  money  should  not  be  provided  thsn  the  Govern- 
ment, under  an  economical  and  prudent  administration  of 
public  affairs,  may  require.  It  is,  however,  and  will  pro- 
bably always  be  more  or  less,  an  open  question,  what  the 
wants  of  the  Government  .may  justly  demand. 

What  does  the  bill  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  VjiRPLAircK]  propose?  To 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise generally,  to  the  scale  of  1816,  and,  in  some  instances, 
below  it.  I  desire  the  .Tiembers  of  this  committee  to  pause, 
and  reflect.  The  most  extensive  operation  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  upon  property,  and  the  wider  the  range  of  our 
laws,  the  more  studious,  the  more  cautious  should  we  be 
to  do  no  act  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  great  inte- 
rests committed  to  our  charge.  We  are  placed  here  as 
trustees,  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  confided,  whose  so- 
lemn duty  it  is  to  advance,  by* all  the  means  we  have,  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation;  so  to  shape  the  action  of  the 
Government  that  the  citizen  may  receive  no  injury,  and 
that,  wliile  we  do  justice  to  all,  we  sacrifice  none.  Will 
we  be  fulfilling  this  high  trust  by  rendering  valueless  two 
hundred  and  fif\y  to  three  hundred  millions  of  property? 
for  at  no  less  sum  are  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  this  country  computed.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  measure 
more  likely  to  be  extensively  ruinous— irreparably  ruin- 
ous—to our  great  and  leading  interest!^  running  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  society.  If  you  break  down  a  large 
establishment  of  iron,  or  wool,  or  cotton,  you  prostrate 
not  its  owner  alone,  but  you  reach  every  mechanic,  every 
farmer,  every  laborer,  in  his  neighborhood.  If  it  was 
wise  and  statesmanlike  in  1816  to  regulate  your  dutie.«, 
with  a  view  to  your  existing  manufactories,  amounting 
then  probably  to  not  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
(IhougH  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately,)  can 
it  be  judicious  in  1832  to  throw  out  of  consideration  inte- 
rests ten  times  as  great?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  amount 
of  revenue;  that  shall  be  thought  of  presently. 

To  sec  the  full  operation  of  the  proposed  reduction, 
it  is  all-important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  the 


duties  have  been  on  the  various  articles  to  be  afTect'*: 
it.     I  ask  the  members  of  this  committee  to  recur  t   . 
legislation  on  tliis  subject,  and  contrast  the  nriouu-. 
ments  with  the  bill  submitted.     By  the  Uw  of  18H. 
imposed  a  duty  on  woollen  manufactures  geneni 
twenty-five  per  cent,  until  the  30th  June,  1819,  :r:. 
terwards  of  twenty  per  cent.;  by  that  of  1824,  \  ir. 
thirty  per  cent,  until  1825,  and  aubsecjucntly  thiflv " 
and  one-third  per  cent. ;  by  the  provisions  of  18C&.  f  ■ 
five  per  cent,  on  cloths  under  four  dollars  in  price, 
fifty  per  cent,  on  all  exceeding  that  value;  sndtki:. 
1832  imposed  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  andsboli^t- 
this  article,  the  system  of  minimums.    It  will  be  set- 
once,  that  the  measure  now  under  debate,  reaches 
single  bound,  the  regulation  adopted  seventeen  yc^-s.. 
for  I  regard  as  of  no  consequence  the  retention ctf : 
per  cent,  until  March,  1834,  and  of  thirty  percent 
1835.     You  had  as  well  seal  their  fate  at  onpe.  r> 
the  gradual , extinction  of  human  life,  and,  on  i  If" 
kindness,  with  the  lopping  off  a  man's  legs  snd  ri:  - 
fore  you  strike  a  vital  part.     How  are  hundreds  .1: 
lions  to  be  arranged  in  two  years  to  prevent  tif  •- 
which  the  provision  seems  to  admit  must  fullot '  - 
change  were  immediate?    On  cottons,  the  chunft 
more  to  be  regretted;  for  it  will  be  soon  perccite^"^ 
sweeps  from  under  their  feet  the  ground  upon «: 
those  concerned  stood  in  1816,  and  leaves  themir^' 
finitely  worse  situation .    By  the  law  of  that  year,  i  • 
cottons  paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  three  year>,» 
provision  that  if  they  cost  less  than  twenty.five  ce-  - 
yard,  they  were  to  be  rated  as  worth  tliat  sum,  an-^  • 
wards  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.     By  the  regub* 
1824,  they  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  tucnu-fi-'' 
cent,  with  an  increased  minimum,  from  which  iht- 
ment  of  the  last  session  did  not  materially  vary,  if 
law  of  1828  did  not  touch  cottons.     I  request  ger/ ' 
to  look  for  a  moment  seriously  at  the  change  tt:{>- 
about  to  effect,  and  inquire  if  they  have  examii«e 
rowly  into  the  certainly  destructive  consequenct^  * 
must  follow  if  this  project  be  consummated.   )>'- 
heretofore,  deemed  a  certain  degree  of  protect*  ;«■ 
sary,  not  to  the  profitable  and  thrifty  conditicr'' 
cotton  manufactures,  but  to  their  existence;  aod  .* 
duty  so  deemed  by  the  very  body  I  am  addressing. ' 
deemed  not  six  months  ago,  it  is  now  sought  to  u^f«' 
three-fourths.     Can  any  pursuit  or  occupation  ba'^ 
an  application  of  the  retrenching  knife?  IbclieTeth.- 
no  mistake  in  my  proposition.     The  present  duty  ■  • ' 
tons,  under  and  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  the  ?:  - 
yard,  is  seven  cents  and  one-half;  on  those  overtU:'^- 
eight  and  three-fourth  cents.     What  is  the  rate  pr-. 
by  the  bill?     The  duty  of  1816,  which  wasfiuc^" 
yard?   No,  sir.    But  to  bring  down  the  duty  to  f»»'.' 
cent,  ad  valorem,  abolishing  the  minimum  thatsa^*' 
ed  in  that  year,  which,  will  leave  you  about  onc-J'-''i^" 
present  duty.     On  articles  costing  ten  cents  tl^*  < 
yard,  two  cents  is  charged;  on  those  of  the  value  y* 
cents,  one  cent  and  six  mills;  and  on  those  prict-'' 
cents,  one  cent  and  two  mills,     llie  finest  will  n' 
in  England,  above  sixteen  cents;  and  as  the  coar^  • 
most  used,  the  probable  average  value  will  be  »!> 
cents,  and  the  whole  range  of  duty  about  two  c?r'- 
square  yard.  Those  manufactures  which  you  have 
into  existence,  and  reared  in  a  hot-bed  if  you  plf"' 
now  seem  disposed  to  abandon  to  their  fate.    )&  ^ -' 
it  be,  right  >     At  the  last  session,  as  an  induceroert 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  it  was  said  it  irould  p' 
manency  to  the  system;  and,  to  my  own  knowleJ^  ' 
gentlemen  then,  and  not  until  then,  rcgardcti  'be  r 
of  the  Government  as  settled,  and  embarked  tbir" 
in  this  species  of  property. 

Of  iron,  the  article  made  to  the  greatest  eiterJ 
own  State,  the  same  observations  are  true.    It  is  ^f'' 
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o  reduce  the  duty  oh  the  most  important  bnuich  of  its 
nanufacture,  I  mean  rolled  iron,  below  the  standard  of 
1816,  on  manufactures  of  this  material  and  most  of  its 
> ranches,  to  the  scale  of  that  year,  and  on  all  of  them  to 
he  duty  of  1818.  This  metal,  so  necessary  in  war  as 
I'ell  as  peace,  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  country  that 
vre  should  have  the'  means  of  making*  at  home.  It  was 
rom  the  conviction  that  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should 
upply  ourselves,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ng  it,  even  at  the  most  enormous  prices  during  the  last 
var,  that  the  attention  of  those  then  entrusted  with  the 
Government  was  drawn  to  it,  and  the  duty  of  1816  im- 
>osed,  which  has  been  continually  since  on  the  increase 
intil  last  session,  when  a  majority  of  this  House  decided 
hat  there  should  be  a  small  reduction.  More  than  one- 
lalf  of  all  the  iron  establishments  have  sprung  up  since 
824,  and  especially  since  1828,  with  the  happiest  effects 
ipon  the  price  and  accommodation  of  the  public.  In  my 
)wn  district  there  are,  as  well  as  I  can  reckon  them,  four- 
een  furnuces,  and  as  many  forges,  besides  other  very 
lumerous  manufactures  of  iron  in  almost  every  shape.  My 
lonorable  friends  from  Connecticut  [Messrs.  Huktiwrtoit 
md  IivoEnsox.L]  observed,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  remarks 
•estex*day  and  to-day,  tliat  iron  was  a  favored  article,  and 
ntimated  that  it  was  so  favored  to  propitiate  a  large  State 
vith  a  large  vote.  I  think  they  labor  under  a  mistake  as 
o  the  supposed  liberality  of  the  bill;  for,  like  cottons, 
his  article  is  less  kindly  treated  in  its  most  important  fea- 
ure,  than  it  was  in  1816. 

On  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  the  contemplated  change 
*  not  of  less  injurious  consequence.  The  presen'c  duty 
s  fifty-seven;  sixty,  sixty-three,  sixty-seven,  seventy-five, 
md  ninety  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  proof, 
itnounting  to  an  exclusion  almost  of  the  foreign  article — 
vhich  it  is  proposed  to  cut  .down  to  twenty,  twenty-three, 
wenty-six,  thirty,  thirty-four,  and  forty  cents;  making  an 
klteration  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent.;  and  on  all 
>ther  spirits  a  similar  reduction.  Not  less  than  one  mil- 
ion  of  bushels  of  grain,  probably  many  more,  are  con- 
umed  in  Pennsylvania  annually  at  her  distilleries,  which 
nust  and  will  be  severely  crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
his  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law.  At  our  extensive  and 
eiy  valuable  paper  manufactories,  an  equally  fatal  blow  is 
truck,  without  the  smallest  conceivable  advantage  to  the 
>ublic,  or  any  portion  of  it. 

I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  fatigue  the  committee  and 
nyself,  by  remarking  upon  any  of  the  other  very  many 
.nd  very  useful  manufactories  with  which  our  country' 
bounds,  and  which  have  been  -erected  at  the  expense  of 
nanv  millions.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  their  prostra- 
ionf  A  reduced  revenue  it  is  said.  We  complain  of  a 
ilethora  which  has  afflicted  no  other  psople.  Will  the 
emedy  exhibited  be  efficacious?  I  do  not  doubt  the  skill 
tf  the  phys'cian,  but  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  showing, 
»efore  I  take  my  scNit,  that  as  the  practitioners  of  the  me- 
lical  art  have  a  pro\^£rbiai  tendency  to  disagreement,  so 
he  political  doctors  of  the  prcscntday  differ  widely  about 
he  mode  of  treating  this  same  malady  which  preys  upon 
he  United  States. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
ind  Means  [Mr.  Veuplasck]  informed  this  committee 
hat  this  bill  was  framed,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
leyen  million  of  dollars  from  customs,  and  that  the  foun- 
lation  of  his  calculation  was  the  importation  of  last  year. 

do  not  think  any  just  calculations  can  be  made  upon  the 
mports  of  any  one  year,  more  than  that  an  increase  of 
luty,  judging  from  experience,  is  followed  by  an  increase 
f  revenue;  though  I  believe  that  an  increase  of  imports 
'ill  be  the  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  duty,  and  that 
le  revenue  will  be  enlarged,  instead  of  lessened  The 
uropeans  who  find  a  market  in  this  country,  are  so  situ- 
:ed  that  they  must  export,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  al- 
lost  any  circumstances — less,  however,  when  the  duties 
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are  high — ^and  the  increased  quantity,  at  the  lowest  rate, 
will  onen  pour  more  money  into  the  treasury  than  when 
the  duties  are  higher.  And  I  believe  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  it  will  always  do  it,  so  long  as  you  vibrate  be- 
tween two  medium  points;  say,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  between  twenty  and  forty  per  cent.  It  is 
true,  you  may  reach  a  point  so  low  that  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  raised,  or  so  hieh  as 
to  amount  to  a  prohibition;  and  either  way  you  will  not 
be  burdened  by  money.  I  dread  the  disclosure  of  the 
fact,  which  the  operation  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  a 
law,  will  probably  make,  that  the  revenue  is  larger,  in- 
stead of  smaller;  and  then  will  come  the  necessity,  as  it 
will  be  called,  of  falling  to  this  minimum  duty,  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  money  into  the  treasury.  As  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  look  at  the  product  of 
your  custom-house  at  various  periods,  and  under  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty;  in  1826,  your  revenue  from  customs 
was  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since,  except 
the  two  last  years,  although  the  law  of  1828  was  passed 
increasing  greatly  your  imposts. 

In  the  year  first  named,  it  amounted  to  $23,341,331  77;  i 
in  the  year  1828,  (the  law  of  that  year  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  the  first  of  September,  and  could  have 
little  or  no  effect,  as  the  annual  treasury  accounts  are 
made  up  to  the  30th  September,)  to  $23,205,523  64;  in 
1829,  to  $22,681,965  91;  in  1830,  to  $21,922,391  39; 
and,  even  in  the  year  1831,  it  exceeded  the  produce  of 
1826  by  only  $883,110.  The  additional  imports  of  tlie 
two  last  years  have  been  made,  I  imagine,  witli  a  view 
to  aid  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  and  other 
causes,  in  effecting  a  reduction  ot  the  tariff*. '  Circum- 
stances will  vary  your  revenue;!  mean  the  circumstances 
of  your  citizens,  of  the  commercial  world,  and  of  all  the 
world,  more  than  your  enactments.  Look  at  your  pub- 
lic income  from  1816  to  1821:  from  customs  you  derived 
in  1816,  $27,569,769  71;  in  1817,  $17,547,540  89;  in 
1818,  $21,828,451  48;  in  1819,  $17,116,702  96;  in  1820, 
$12,449,556  15,  and  in  1821,  $13,400,447  15;  reducing 
your  treasury  so  low,  that  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
3d  March,  1821,  a  loan  of  five  million  of  dollars  was  au- 
thorized <<  to  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  now 
(then)  in  the  treasury,  or  which  may  be  received  thereon 
from  other  sources  during  the  present  (then)  year,  to  de- 
fray any  of  the  public  expenses  which  are,  or  may  be, 
authorized  by  law;*'  and  yet,  during  all  this  time,  the  du- 
ties (except  some  small  additions,  and,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  revenue  was  lowest  afler  those  deductions 
were  made)  remained  the  same,  while  your  revenue  va- 
ried more  than  fourteen  millions,  and  at  last  sunk  so  low 
as  to  oblige  you  to  borrow.  Examine  your  treasury  books 
throughout,  and  you  will  find  every  where  evidence 
that  a  diminution  of  duty  is  by  no  means  certainly,  or,  I 
think,  usually  followed  by  a  reduction  of  revenue;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  will,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  be  the  cause  of  an  increase  of 
your  funds.  There  is  another  view. of  this  matter:  It  is 
thought  that  you  will  destroy,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  many 
manufactories,  apd  if  you  do  not  wholly  prostrate  them, 
you  will,  at  all  events,  limit  their  business  both  in  quantity 
and  kind.  Take  cotton  for  example,  of  which  there  arc 
now  worked  up  in  the  United  States  seventy-five  millions 
of  pounds  and  upwards,  which  will  yield  225  millions  of 
yards;  allow  twenty-five  millions  for  domestic  or  house- 
hold consumption;  of  the  remainder  you  will  curtail  and 
destroy  to  the  amount  of  one-half  that  is,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, which  roust  be  supplied  from  abroad,  and,'  at  the 
average  duty  of  two  cents  per  yard,  will  increase  your 
revenue  by  two  millions  beyond  the  calculation  of  the 
committee.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  all  other 
manufactures  in  the  country.  I  leave  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

This  House  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
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hall,  and  a  committee,  organized  but  about  eighteen  days^ 
have  reported  a  bill  on  the  most  important  subject  that 
can  engage  our  deliberations;  a  subject  on  which  an- 
other committee,  af\er  more  than  five  months  deliberation 
at  I  he  last  session  of  Congress  reported  very  differently, 
and  whdse  bill,  witli  such  modifications  as  we  thought  fit 
to  make,  was  then  adopted;  a  subject  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  endeavored  to  inform  himself  for 
more  than  three  months  before  he  would  spread  his  sug- 
gestions before  this  House;  and  then,  not  because  he  had 
brought  the  light  upon  it  of  which  it  was  capable,  but 
because  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  sessioYi,  (27th  April,) 
and  the  desire,  on  his  part,  to  comply  with  a  resolution 
of  this  body.  I  mention  these  facts  for  no  purpose  of 
censure  on  the  members  of  the  honorable  committee  that 
reported  this  bill,  for  whom  I  entertain,  as  public  and 
private  gentlemen,  the  highest  respect,  but  to  show  that 
this  subject  demands,  as  I  trust  it  will  receive,  the  roost 
serious  consideration,  and  to  bespeak  the  patience  of 
tliose  who  advocate  the  measure  before  us. 

It  is  no  intention  of  mine,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  debate 
either  the  constitution.il  power  which  some  honorable 
gentlemen  think  is  involved  in  this  question,  or  to  enter 
upon  ^general  inquiries  of  political  economy;  that  ques- 
tion and  these  inquiries  have  often  been  argued  and  pro- 
secuted in  this  hall,  and  were  most  elaborately  considered 
in  this  Congress  but  a  few  months  ago.  Thinking,  as  1 
do,  that  this  Govemment'has  the  clear  power,  under  the 
constitution,  to  countervail  the  commercial  regulations  of 
other  nations,  which  may  prove  injurious  to  any  branch 
of  American  industry,  and  so  to  protect  it;  and  that,  in 
raising  revenue,  you  may  so  arrange  the  means  of  doing 
it  as  to  foster  and  encourage  any  branch  of  the  arts  or  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  I  admit  that,  in  a  strictly  revenue 
bill,  more  money  should  not  be  provided  thsn  the  Govern- 
ment, under  an  economical  and  prudent  administration  of 
public  affairs,  may  require.  It  is,  however,  and  will  pro- 
bably always  be  more  or  less,  an  open  question,  what  the 
wants  of  the  Government  .may  justly  demand. 

WUatdoesthe  bill  of  tlie  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  VKRPLAXCRJjDropose?  To 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise generally,  to  the  scale  of  1816,  and,  in  some  instances, 
below  it.  I  desire  the  inembers  of  this  committee  to  pause, 
and  reflect.  The  most  extensive  operation  of  tiiis  Govern- 
ment b  upon  property,  and  the  wider  the  range  of  our 
laws,  the  more  studious,  the  more  cautious  should  we  be 
to  do  no  act  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  great  inte- 
rests committed  to  our  charge.  We  are  placed  here  as 
trustees,  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  confided,  whose  so- 
lemn duty  it  is  to  advance,  by  all  the  means  we  have,  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation;  so  to  shape  the  action  of  the 
Government  that  the  citizen  may  receive  no  injury,  and 
that,  wUile  we  do  justice  to  all,  we  sacrifice  none.  Will 
we  be  fulfilling  this  high  trust  by  rendering  valueless  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  millions  of  properly? 
for  at  no  less  sum  are  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  this  country  computed.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  measure 
more  likely  to  be  extensively  ruinous— irreparably  ruin- 
ous—to our  great  and  leading  interests,  running  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  society.  If  you  break  down  a  large 
establishment  of  iron,  or  wool,  or  cotton,  you  prostrate 
not  its  owner  alone,  but  you  reach  every  mechanic,  every 
farmer,  every  laborer,  in  his  neighborhood.  If  it  was 
wise  and  statesmanlike  in  1816  to  regulate  your  duties 
with  a  view  to  your  existing  manufactories,  amounting 
then  probably  to  not  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars, 
(though*  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately,)  can 
it  be  judicious  in  1832  to  throw  out  of  consideration  inte- 
rests ten  times  as  g^eat?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  amount 
of  revenue;  that  shall  be  thought  of  presently. 

To  see  the  full  operation  of  the  proposed  reduction. 
It  IS  all-imporUnt  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  the 


duties  have  been  on  the  various  articles  to  beaffecteit 
it.     I  ask  the  members  of  this  committee  to  recur  ^0'. 
legislation  on  tins  subject,  and  contrast  the  Ttriou$e»c 
ments  with  the  bill  submitted.     By  the  law  of  1816, ). 
imposed  a  duty  on  woollen  manufiictures  generalK . 
twenty-five  per  cent,  until  the  30th  June,  1819,  arcs 
terwards  of  twenty  per  cent.;  by  that  of  1824,  i  du*j 
thirty  per  cent,  until  1825,  and  subsecjucntly  thirtythN 
and  one-third  per  cent.;  by  the  provisions  of  1828,  L' 
five  per  cent,  on  cloths  under  four  dollars  in  price, . . 
fifty  per  cent,  on  all  exceeding  that  value;  and  the  U.  ■■ 
1832  imposed  fifty  per  cent,  ad  %'alorem,  and  abolishfc, 
this  article,  the  system  of  minimums.     It  will  be  set:. 
once,  that  the  measure  now  under  debate,  reaches,:*. 
single  bound,  the  regulation  adopted  seventeen  yean*; 
for  I  regard  as  of  no  consequence  the  retention  of  f 
per  cent,  until  March,  1834,  and  of  thirty  percent  r 
1835.     You  had  as  well  seal  their  fate  at  once.  It  o  v 
the  gradual  .extinction  of  human  life,  and,  on  a  len  " 
kindness,  with  the  lopping  off  a  man's  legs  andarc:^.' 
fore  you  strike  a  vital  part.     How  are  hundreds  if " 
lions  to  be  arranged  in  two  years  to  prevent  tbt  r.*^ 
which  the  provision  seems  to  admit  must  fullo^i' 
change  were  immediate?    On  cottons,  the  change.!.- 
more  to  be  regretted;  for  it  will  be  soon  pcrceitcdt^ 
sweeps  from  under  their  feet  the  ground  upon  «- 
those  concerned  stood  in  1816,  and  leaves  them  in  t' 
finitely  worse  situation .    By  the  law  of  that  year,  io" : 
cottons  paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  three  years,  f 
provision  that  if  they  cost  less  than  twenty-five  ccr  ts' 
yard,  they  were  to  be  rated  as  worth  that  sum,  aixl  in- 
wards a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.     By  the  regulit* 
1824,  they  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  twent3-fi^e^ 
cent,  with  an  increased  minimunn,  from  which  thc^f-' 
ment  of  the  last  session  did  not  materially  vary,  kt 
law  of  1828  did  not  touch  cottons.     I  request  ger.iK': 
to  look  for  a  moment  seriously  at  the  chan^  tl-^)> 
about  to  effect,  and  inquire  if  they  have  examine-:  • 
rowly  into  the  certainly  destructive  consequencfS'* 
must  follow  if  this  project  be  consummated.    Yr^» 
heretofore,  deemed  a  certain  degree  of  protecti»^»**^ 
sary,  not  to  the  profitable  and  thrifty  condition  oJ ) 
cotton  manufactures,  but  to  their  existence;  and  0!'- 
duty  so  deemed  by  the  very  body  I  am  addressing, »' 
deemed  not  six  months  agt),  it  is  nowsoug^it  toltkei'- 
three-fourths.     Can  any  pursuit  or  occupatiosbors. 
an  application  of  the  retrenching  knife?  I  believe  the- 
no  mistake  in  my  proposition.     The  present  dutj- p^ ' 
tons,  under  and  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  the  -S - 
yard,  is  seven  cents  and  one-half;  on  those  over  tlut" 


cent,  ad  valorem,  abolishing  the  minimum  thitfw^j' V 
ed  in  that  year,  which. will  leave  you  about  on«-t<i^"  ^ 
present  duty.     On  articles  costing  ten  cents  th«  ^'--^ 
yard,  two  cents  is  charged;  on  those  of  the  valw  w ' -- 
cents,  x)ne  cent  and  six  mills;  and  on  those  priccfli'^ 
cents,  one  cent  and  two  mills.     The  finest  will  no*  "^ 
in  Englilnd,  above  sixteen  cents;  and  as  the  co»^-  * 
most  used,  the  probable  average  value  will  be  abc-J'^ 
cents,  and  the  whole  range  of  duty  about  two  cf''^, 
square  yard.  Those  manufactures  which  you  have.   ' 
into  existence,  and  reared  in  a  hot<bed  if  you  ple»^'  ■ 
now  seem  disposed  to  abandon  to  their  fate.    1^  ^^  -  ^ 
it  be,  right  >     At  the  last  session,  as  an  inducement  v^ 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  it  was  said  it  would  g^'*-. 
manency  to  the  system;  and,  to  my  own  knowled?*'  '^ 
gentlemen  then,  and  not  until  then,  rcgardetl  the ' 
of  the  Government  as  settled,  and  ertibarked  the 
in  this  species  of  property. 

Of  iron,  the  article  made  to  the  greatest  exie^- 
own  State,  the  same  observations  are  true.    It  '5  Jf»' 
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to  reduce  the  duty  oh  the  most  important  branch  of  its 
manufacture,  I  mean  rolled  iron,  below  the  standard  of 
1816,  on  manufactures  of  this  material  and  most  of  ita 
branches,  to  the  scale  of  that  year,  and  on  all  of  them  to 
the  duty  of  1818.  This  metal,  so  necessary  in  war  as 
well  as  peace,  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  country  that 
we  should  have  the*  means  of  makings  at  home.  It  was 
from  the  conviction  that  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should 
supply  ourselves,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing it,  even  at  the  most  enormous  prices  during  the  last 
war,  that  the  attention  of  those  then  entrusted  with  the 
Government  was  drawn  to  it,  and  the  duty  of  1816  im- 
posed, which  has  been  continually  since  on  the  increase 
until  last  session,  when  a  majority  of  this  House  decided 
that  there  should  be  a  small  reduction.  More  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  iron  establishments  have  sprung  up  since 
1824,  and  especially  since  1828,  with  the  happiest  effects 
upon  the  price  and  accommodation  of  the  public.  In  my 
own  district  there  are,  as  well  as  I  can  reckon  them,  four- 
teen furnaces,  and  as  many  forges,  besides  other  very 
numerous  manufactures  of  iron  in  almost  every  shape.  My 
honorable  friends  from  Connecticut  [Messrs.  HujrriJfoToir 
and  IifosBsoLL]  observed,  in  the  course  of  their  remarks 
yesterday  and  to-day,  that  iron  was  a  favored  article,  and 
intimated  that  it  was  bo  favored  to  propitiate  a  large  State 
with  a  large  vote.  I  think  they  labor  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  supposed  liberality  of  the  bill;  for,  like  cottons, 
this  article  is  less  kindly  treated  in  its  most  important  fea- 
ture, than  it  was  in  1816. 

On  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  the  contemplated  change 
is  not  of  less  injurious  consequence.  The  present  duty 
is  fifty-seven;  sixty,  sixty-three,  sixty-seven,  seventy-five, 
and  ninety  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  proof, 
amounting  to  an  exclusion  almost  of  the  foreign  article— 
which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  .down  to  twenty,  twenty-three, 
twent)r-six,  thirty,  thirty -four,  and  forty  cents;  making  an 
alteration  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. ;  and  on  all 
other  spirits  a  similar  reduction.  Not  less  than  one  mil- 
lion of  bushels  of  grain,  probably  many  more,  are  con- 
sumed in  Pennsylvania  annually  at  her  distilleries,  which 
must  and  will  be  severely  crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law.  At  our  extensive  and 
very  valuable  paper  manufactories,  an  equally  fatal  blow  is 
struck,  without  the  smallest  conceivable  advantage  to  the 
public,  or  any  portion  of  it. 

I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  fatigue  the  committee  and 
myself,  by  remarking  upon  any  of  the  other  very  many 
and  very  useful  manufactories  with  which  our  country 
abounds,  and  which  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
many  millions.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  tlteir  prostra- 
tionf  A  reduced  revenue  it  is  said.  We  complain  of  a 
plethora  which  has  afflicted  no  other  paople.  Will  tjie 
remedy  exhibited  be  efficacious?  I  do  not  doubt  the  skill 
of  the  phys'cian,  but  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  showing, 
before  I  take  my  sCv^t,  that  as  the  practitioners  of  the  me- 
dical art  have  a  proi'crbial  tendency  to  disagreement,  so 
the  political  doctors  of  the  present  day  differ  widely  about 
the  mode  of  treating  this  same  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  United  States. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  [Mr.  VfnPLANCK]  informed  this  committee 
that  this  bill  was  framed,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
eleven  million  of  dollars  from  customs,  and  that  the  foun- 
vJation  of  his  calculation  was  the  importation  of  last  year. 
I  do  not  think  any  just  calculations  can  be  made  upon  the 
imports  of  any  one  year,  more  than  that  an  increase  of 
duty,  judging  from  experience,  is  followed  by  an  increase 
of  revenue;  though  1  believe  that  an  increase  of  imports 
will  be  the  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  duty,  and  that 
the  revenue  will  be  enlarged,  instead  of  lessened  The 
Europeans  who  find  a  market  in  this  country,  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  must  export,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  al- 
most any  circumstances^less,  however,  when  the  duties 
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are  high — and  the  increased  quantity,  at  the  lowest  rate» 
will  ouen  pour  more  money  into  the  treasury  than  when 
the  duties  are  higher.  And  I  believe  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  it  will  always  do  it,  so  long  as  you  vibrate  be- 
tween two  medium  points;  say,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  between  twenty  and  forty  per  cent.  It  is 
true,  you  may  reach  a  point  so  low  that  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  raised,  or  so  hi? h  as 
to  amount  to  a  prohibition;  and  either  way  you  will  not 
be  burdened  by  money.  I  dread  the  disclosure  of  the 
fact,  which  the  operation  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  a 
law,  will  probably  make,  that  the  revenue  is  larger,  in- 
stead of  smaller;  and  then  will  come  the  necessity,  as  it 
will  be  called,  of  falling  to  this  minimum  duty,  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  money  into  the  treasury.  As  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  look  at  the  product  of 
your  custom-house  at  various  periods,  and  under  differ- 
ent rates  of  duty;  in  1826,  your  revenue  from  customs 
was  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since,  except 
the  two  last  years,  although  the  law  of  1828  was  passed 
increasing  greatly  your  imposts. 

In  the  year  first  named,  it  amounted  to  |23,341,d31  77;  i 
in  the  year  1828,  (the  law  of  that  year  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  the  first  of  September,  and  could  have 
little  or  no  effect,  as  the  annual  treasury  accounts  are 
made  up  to  the  30th  September,)  to  $23,205,523  64;  in 
1829,  to  $22,681,965  91;  in  1830,  to  $21,922,391  39; 
and,  even  in  the  year  1831,  it  exceeded  the  produce  of 
1826  by  only  $883,110.  The  additional  imports  of  the 
two  last  years  have  been  made,  I  imagine,  with  a  view 
to  aid  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  and  other 
causes,  in  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. '  Circum- 
stances will  vary  your  revenue;!  mean  the  circumstances 
of  your  citizens,  of  the  commercial  world,  and  of  all  the 
world,  more  than  your  enactments.  Look  at  your  pub- 
lic income  from  1816  to  1821:  from  customs  you  derived 
in  1816,  $27,569,769  71;  in  1817,  $17,547,540  89;  in 
1818,  $21,828,451  48;  in  1819,  $17,116,702  96;  in  1820, 
$12,449,556  15,  and  in  1821,  $13,400,447  15;  reducing 
your  treasury  so  low,  that  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
3d  M.arch,  1821,  a  loan  of  five  million  of  dollars  was  au- 
thorized "  to  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  now 
(then)  in  the  treasury,  or  which  may  be  received  thereon 
from  other  sources  auring  the  present  (then)  year,  to  de- 
fray any  of  the  public  expenses  which  are,  or  may  be, 
authorized  by  law;"  and  yet,  during  all  this  time,  the  du- 
ties (except  some  small  additions,  and,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  revenue  was  lowest  afler  those  deductions 
were  made)  remained  the  same,  while  your  revenue  va- 
ried more  than  fourteen  millions,  and  at  last  sunk  so  low 
as  to  oblige  you  to  borrow.  Examine  your  treasury  books 
throughout,  and  you  will  find  every  where  evidence 
that  a  diminution  of  duty  is  by  no  means  certainly,  or,  I 
think,  usually  followed  by  a  reduction  of  revenue;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  will,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  be  the  cause  of  an  increase  of 
your  funds.  There  is  another  view. of  this  matter:  It  is 
thought  that  you  will  destroy,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  many 
manufactories,  apd  if  you  do  not  wholly  prostrate  them, 
you  will,  at  all  events,  limit  their  business  both  in  quantity 
and  kind.  Take  cotton  for  example,  of  which  there  arc 
now  worked  up  in  the  United  States  seventy-five  millions 
of  pounds  and  upwards,  which  will  yield  225  millions  of 
yards;  allow  twenty-five  millions  for  domestic  or  house- 
hold consumption;  of  the  remainder  you  will  curtail  and 
destroy  to  the  amount  of  one-half  that  is,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, which  must  be  supplied  from  abroad,  and,'  at  the 
average  duty  of  two  cents  per  yard,  will  increase  your 
revenue  by  two  millions  beyond  the  calculation  of  the 
committee.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  all  other 
manufactures  in  the  country.  I  leave  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

This  House  called  on  the  Secretar)'  of  the  Treasury  on 
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the  19th  day  of  January,  1833,  to  collect  information,  and 
make  such  suggestions  as  it  occurred  to  him  would  be 
useful  in  adjusting  the  tariff.  This  officer,  in  whom,  1 
take  this  occasion  to  say,  I  have  every  confidence,  on  the 
27th  April  following,  made  a  communication  to  this  body, 
founded  on  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  and 
suggesting  such  provisions  as  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
its  every  da^  exercise,  must  peculiarly  qualify  him  for 
arranging  wisely  and  usefully  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I  request  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  report  of  this  high  officer  and  talented  man,  made 
ai\er  more  than  three  months  diligent  inquiry,  and  deli- 
beration on  this  great  question.  What  does  he  propose? 
That  the  revenue  should  be  reduced  on  the  importations 
of  1830,  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  brought  down  to 
twelve  millions  from  customs,  and  estimating  three  from 
lands  and  other  sources,  making  an  aggregate  of  fifteen 
millions  as  the  proper  annual  provision  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  In  bis  report,  we  find  the 
following: 

'*  For  the  objects  mainly  intended  to  be  provided  for, 
an  annual  revenue  of  15,000,000  doIUrs  is  estimated  to  be 
necessary.  Of  this  amount,  until  Consress  shall  other- 
wise determine,  the  sum  of  3,000,000  dollars  may  be  es- 
timated to  be  received  from  the  public  lands.  Should 
Congress  hereaAer  determine  to  dispense  with  this  source 
of  revenue,  any  deficiency  thereby  occasioned,  may  rea- 
dily be  raised  by  a  small  augmentation  of  the  duties  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  upon  the  class  of  articles  which  are  taxed 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  may  be  distributed 
amonrthe  whole." 

'<The  remaining  12,000,000  dollars,  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  exclusively  from  duties  on  imports  in  the  manner  par 
ticularly  provided  for  in  the  bill.  It  is  estimated  that,  b 
this  mode,  the  whole  annual  revenue  from  customs,  ca 
culated  upon  the  imf>ortations  of  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  September,  18^0,  afler  deducting  re-exportations, 
will  be  reduced  more  than  10,000,000  dollars,  and,  upon 
that  portion  of  them  commonly  called  protected  articles, 
more  than  3,000,000  dollars.  And,  also,  that  the  rate  of 
the  whole  duty  from  customs,  calculated  upon  the  cost  of 
the  imported  merchandise  paying  duties  in  the  same  year, 
exclusive  of  all  charges,  will  be  reduced  from  about  for- 
tV'five  per  cent,  to  about  twenty-seven  per  cent. .  The 
difference,  however,  between  the  rate  of  duties  since 
1830,  and  that  under  the  bill,  will  not  be  quite  so  great, 
owing  to  the  reductions  already  made  on  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  molasses,  and  salt." 

Having  brought  into  view  the  fact,  that  the  revenue 
from  customs  was,  in  the  year  1830,  #21,922,391  39,  we 
have  an  outline  of  the  Secretary's  plan  of  finance  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter  in  hand.  Accompanying  the  above 
report,  was  a  bill  prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  House,  as  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed;  calculations  and  tables  made  at  the  same 
office,  were  laid  on  our  desks  a  few  days  aAerwards,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  revenue  would  be  brought 
down  to  11,512,839  dollars,  showing  a  reduction  of 
#10,409,522  39.  Now,  I  request  the  attention  of  the  lion- 
orable  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  labors  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  their  results.  Thev 
inform  us  that,  in  their  estimation,  15,000,000  dollars  is 
a  liberal  and  just  annual  provision  for  the  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment. So  far,  they  and  the  Secretary  ag^ee;  beyond 
this  they  are  widely  separated.  The  honorable  chair- 
man, [Mr.  Vkrplaiick,]  in  his  opening  speech  on  this 
bill,  assumed  nineteen  millions  as  the  probable  future  re- 
venue from  customs;  but  this  is  no  otherwise  material  to 
the  present  inquiry,  than-  as  enabling  the  financier  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  reduction;  for,  whether  you  place 
the  public  income  at  nineteen  or  thirty  millions,  raised  by 
the  same  rate  of  duty,  is  wholly  indifferent,  in  devising 


tiie  means  of  effecting  a  specific  reduction  in  the  amo'ji 
of  that  revenue.  The  diminution  intended,  iit  eight  rr.i 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  bill  informs  us  how  the  comm't^ 
desijgn  it  shall  be  made.  Here,  then,  is  the  outlinr  oft 
project  submitted,  exhibited  in  connexion  with  a  |;cntr 
view  of  that  of  the  treasury;  both  are  based  upon  p- 
cisely  the  same  laws,  the  general  one  of  1838,  ardi^ 
three  laws  of  the  20th  and  the  29th  May,  1830,  rrditrj 
the  duties,  on  coffee,  cocoa,  mol%sses,  and  salt,  (anj 
such  parts  of  the  law  of  1832  as  are  retained,  snd  «il!^ 
spoken  of  presently.)  The  bill  reported  by  tbe  he- 
tary  was  to  go  into  operation  en  the  3d  of  March  m' 
that  of  the  committee  on  the  same  day.  The  Uw  ^ 
14th  July,  1832,  has  not  ytt  been  in  force,  lO  farasil^ 
imposition  of  duties  is  concerned;  as  to  them,  if  this  bl 
shall  become  a  law,  it  will  be  as  inoperative  as  if  it  b 
never  been  enacted;  for  that  part  of  tl)e  15lhsectiop,rK 
the  6th,  7tli,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  loth,  Uth,  liih.IC« 
and  17th  sections,  which  are  retained,  relate  to  the  \s'. 
and  manner  of  securing  and  paying  duties,  appriJi^' 
merchandise,  and  providing  against  frauds,  ticeptli^ 
16th,  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  pound  sterlirptki 
dollars  and  eighty  cents;  the  17lh  paragraph,  of  tit  fs 
section  of  the  bill,  which  subjects  manufactures  cfin< 
and  steel  not  enumerated,  and  the  37th  paragraph,  of  tk 
same  section,  which  makes' all  non-enumerated  sr(xi| 
liable  to  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  payable  under  the  lit ''' 
27th  April,  1816,  or  thatof  14th  July,  1832,  villnothm 
much  material  to  work  upon;  for  the  articles iire  f€«>^- 
inconsiderable  upon  whicn  the  law  of  1832  fixes  i  ite- 
rate of  duty  than  that  of  1816;  the  second  section  if'i! 
bill  will  have  thel  most  extensive  operation,  for  it  i^cr 
porates,  as  one  of  its  provisions,  the  third  section  off'* 
law  of  1832,  by  which  many  articles  arc  relieved  fn^ 
all  duty. 

These  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  parts  of  the  hi 
1832  that  are  preserved  in  this  bill,  and  they  do  not  M' 
tlie  position  that  the  calculation  of  the  officer,  attbel><» 
of  the  treasury,  and  that  of  the  committee,  must  be  h«p 
substantially  upon  tbe  same  laws;  for,  let  it  be  rerofS^J'^"^' 
that  the  former  proposed  a  reduction  of  1, 000,000  wjf 
and  his  tables  state  that  the  bill  he  presented  wouMrrttf^ 
the  revenue  110,409,523  39;  and  tliat  the  latter  at|* 
plates  a  diminution  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  ^^o.h^ 
the  release  of  the  free  articles,  (exclusive  of  teu  •- 


coffee,)  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  ^Ki^h^^ 


rticles,  (exclusn 

,^ 1  of  the  duties  01 

the  law  of  1832,  will  lessen  the  receipts  into  the  trf<*|7 
about,  or  according  to  my  estimate,  a  little  lessthad  ^ 
millions;  against  this,  and  the  other  reductions  {^^'^^:S\ 
be  very  smkll)  under  the  law  of  1832,  you  naj  m 
place  1^2,409,522  39,  the  difference  between »h*' J 
treasury  told  us  would  have  been  the  effect  w J^J 
emanating  from  that  department,  and  tlic  prpp^ 
duction  oT  this  bill;  and  if  you  cannot  balance  '^ 
count  so,  you  are  entitled  to  add  the  duties  on  w 
coffee,  with  which  those  articles,  made  free  b)  iw  M 
1832,  are  again  to  be  burdened,  and  the  great  incits- 
duty  on  sil£j  over  that,  charged  by  it.  The  facw 
bited  will  place  the  two  propositions  on  the  same,  ^ 
nearly  the  same  footing;  for  allowing  the  ^°"[J"' |j 
have  gained  two  millions  and  one-half,  by  su<^J  r' 
the  laws  of  1832  as  they  have  adopted,  still  thebrc"! 
proposes  to  cut  off  eight  millions  beyond  th»J*f;. 
tells  you  his  bill  would  have  effected  it.  Ibeo^J 
each  is  to  arrive  at  the  same  end.  Now  let  «s^^^ 
they  have  severally  proposed  to  reach  it ;  The  Sec 
tells  us,  in  his  report,  that  his  system  of  duties  ^i»J^ 
at  about  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  or  a  little  abo^^^'i;^ 
committee  say  they  **  have  endeavored  to  arr>ng^ 
duties  at  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.'*  Suppos«.M 
low  the  bill  an  average  duty  of  eighteen  P^""  ^f"  JJ^ 
is  as  much  as  it  can  claim,  and  the  duties  fi*^"  v.  j 
rctary  of  the  Treasury  are  fif^y  per  cent.  H^ 
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those  under  consideration,  fsit  not  so,  sir?  On  wollens, 
the  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.;  that  of  the 
treasury  charged  thirty  per  cent.  On  cottons,  the  latter 
imposed  precisely  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is,  on 
an  average,  three  hundred  percent,  higher,  or  four  times 
as  great  as  the  rate  proposed.  On  iron,  the  department 
was  less  favorable;  but  still  allowing  a  duty  on  its  most 
important  branch  twenty-fiye  per  cenf .  liigher  than  that 
now  before  us;  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  this 
difference  will  be  found^to  run  through  the  whole  bill, 
varying  on  the  average  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Which  of  these  projects  is  to  determine  your  action 
on  the  present  occasion?.  Ought  you  even  to  agitate  a 
great  question,  with  such  uncertainty  around  it,  at  the 
imminent  hazard,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  lead- 
ing  interests?  Surely  not.  What  light  are  ^ou  to  follow^ 
I  confess,  if  1  must  choose,  I  prefer  relymg  upon  the 
Secretary.  With  tfvery  possible  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  I  believe  the 
head  of  the  treasury  has  had  opportunities,  facilities, 
time,  and  many  other  advantages  for  his  communication, 
which  never  can  beloijg  to  any  committee  of  this  House; 
but  I  am  not  for  following  either;  if  you  cannot  see  tlirough 
the  mist  before  you,  do  not  move  until  the  sun  has  dis- 
persed it. 

f    What,  I  ask  gentlemen,  has  occured  to  make  legisla- 
tive action  necessary  ?    Doe4  it  not  look — I  say  it  with 
g^reat  respect — like  the  play  of  children,  to  pass  a  law  at 
one  session,  and,  at  the  next,  and  before  it  has  gone  into 
operation,  or  any  experiment  been  made  of  its  effects,  to 
enact  another;  and  all  this  vacillation  in  relation  to  an 
immense  national  interest?    Has  any  call  been  made  upon 
us  to  act  now?  Has  any  State,  any  Legislature,  any  large 
body  of  the  people,  petitioned  us  on  the  subject?    Not  a 
word  ishearafrom  any  quarter.  1  beg  pardon,  I  did  hear 
a  petition  from  one  county  of  my  own  State,  against  the 
tariff,  read  by  the  Clerk  of  this  House  a  few  days  ago;  but 
whether  it  was  signed  by  many  or  few  names,  I  do  not 
know;  whether  it  was  got  up  by  half  a  dozen  or  fifty 
men,  we  are  not  informed;  whether  they  all  lived  in  one 
township  of  tlie  county,  or  wfere  scattered  over  it,  is  un- 
certain; nor  is  it  very  material  to  the  present  purpose;  for 
most  certainly,  if  there  is  one  subject  on  which  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  more  united  than  on  any  other,  it  is  in 
the  desire  to  see  an  adherence  to  the  protective  policy. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  HuvTiiroTOir,]  will  prevail, 
and  that  afterwards  this  bill,  unsolicited  at  our  hands, 
putting  aside,  untried,  a  measure  of  very  recent  adoption; 
hastily  matured,  and  unexpectedly  brought  into  this  House 
not  calculated,  in  my  judgment,  to  effect  its  avowed  end, 
and  which  will  be,  as  1  am  fully  convinced,  destructive  of 
great  interests,  spread  widely  over  a  fair  and  large  part  of 
the  United  States,  indebted,  in  a  good  degree,  to  those  in- 
terests for  its  flourishing  condition,  which  is  destined  to  en- 
dure, if  thev  are  sustained,  and  to  be  blighted  and  wither- 
ed if  they  &11,  will  be  rejected. 

There  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  reason,  which 
I  am  conscious  should  be  touched  with  the  most  delicate 
hand,  why  1  would  decline  legislating  on  this  subject  now. 
Need  I  say  1  refer  to  the  situation  of  a  portion  of  our 
country.  Looking  to  the  permanency  of^this  confede- 
racy, and  believing  that  if  any  State  can  assume  an  atti- 
tude which  will  change  the  legislation  of  Congress,  the 
Union  is  gone,  1  am  compelled  to  avoid  any  step  which 
will  lead  to  such  a  result.  On  this  grave  subject  I  differ 
with  honorable  gentlemen  who  are  as  conscientious  in 
:he  discharge  of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  duty,  as  I 
km  in  the  performance  of  what  I  judge  to  be  mine.  Our 
eVeral  convictions  are  the 'guide  of  the  conduct  of  each, 
trust,  and  fervently  pray,  that  the  impending  storm  will 
>ass  over  us  without  material  injury.  The  present  con- 
itian  of  our  country  is  tp  be  deplored  by  every  patriot. 


It  is  appalling  to  reflect  upon  what  roa^  be  the  conse- 
quences; but  1  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  brother 
shall  be  arrayed  against  brother,  and  tliat  blood,  which 
would  be  poured  out  freely,  and  shed,  almost  unwept,  n 
a  conflict  with  a  common  enemy,  flow  after  [the  blade 
drawn  by  citizen  against  citizen.  The  exciting  topics  of 
debate;  the  conflict  of  opinion;  the  position  of  men  and 
of  affairs;  all  are  calculated  to  gpve  a  deep  tone,  and  to 
lend  roused  feelings  to  the  occasion.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  so  &r  forget  my  duty  as  to  say  or  do  aught  cal- 
culated to  estrange,  excite,  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any!  What  I  have  said  has  been  a  part  of  the  faithful, 
and  what  I  deemed  the  neces8arv»  discharge  of  the  high- 
est And  most  responsible  duty  of  my  station. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ELLS  WORTH,. the  committee  rose, 
and  the  House  adjounied. 

Fbidat,  Jaituaht  11. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  General  Macomb  next  coming 
up  for  consideration — 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  commit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  mo%'ed  to  substitute  the  Committee 
on  Claims,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a  speech.  The 
discussion  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  WILLIAMS, 
SPEIGHT,  R.  M.  JOHNSON,  DRAPER,  ELLSWORTH 
and  BURD,  when  the  amendment  of  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
was  adopted :  Yeas  62,  nays  52.  So  the  bill  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

FLORIDA  CLAIMS. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  HoFFXAW  in  the  chair,  on  sundry  bills,  amongst  them 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  inhabitants  of  East  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  of  New  York,  being  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  bill,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  in 
effect  to  destroy  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  said  the  claimants  for  whose 
indemnity  the  bill  now  under  consideration  provided,  bad 
been  petitioners  here  since  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  had  some  reason  to  congratu- 
late them  and  himself  that  the  bill  had  at  last  been  reach- 
ed on  the  calendar.  That  the  nalure  of  the  claim  set  up 
mig^ht  be  properly  understood,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
g^  into  a  short  historical  detail  of  the  events,  and  incidents 
with  which. they  were  connected,  and  the  principles  of 
international  law  on  which  they  are  founded. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1811,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  it  is  declared  **  that 
the  United  States,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious  inquietude,  see 
the  Floridas  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power;"  and 
"that,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  will  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  that  territory,  and  hold  it,  subject  to 
future  negotiations.^'  On  the  same  day  another  act  was 
approved,  giving  to  the  Preadent  the  authority  to  occu- 
py, at  his  discretion,  the  country  east  of  the  river  Per- 
dido,  with  an  armed  force,  on  the  happening  of  either  two 
contin|;encies:  1st.  If  it  shall  be  rendered  up  b/ the  local 
authorities.  2d.  If  any  attempt  to  occupy  it  shall  be  made 
by  a  foreign  power.  This  last  act  makes  a  large  ap- 
propriation for  effecting  its  provbions,  and  invests  the 
President  with  a  legislative  authority  over  the  country  to 
be  acquired  in  pursuance  thereof.  On  the  26th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1811,  instructions  were  issued  to  General  Matthews, 
of  Georgia,  and  to  Colonel  McRee,  of  which  the  laws 
above  cited,  were  assumed  as  a  basis.  (9  vol.  Waitt's  S .  P. 
p.  41.)  It  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  these 
commissioners  are  almost  discretionary.  It  is  melancholy 
to  discover  in  this  first  document  the  commencement  of 
all  the  American  aggressions  against  the  provinces  of  the 
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Floridfts;  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  dtctatifig  to  his 
ag^nt  the  quibbles  to  which  he  should  have  recourse, 
and  recommending  the  first  of  those  baseless  promises  to 
be  so  worded  as  to  deceive  the  Spanish  authorities,  who 
should  rely  upon  them,  without  being  binding  upon  him 
who  made  them.     11"  the  Governors  will  peaceably  *<  sur- 
render the  territory  they  were  entrusted  to  protect,  we 
will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Spanish  King  to  his  Spanish  sub- 
jects."    If  you  arc  driven  to  force,  **you  will  exercise  a 
sound  discretion  in  applying  the  p»wer  given  with  ret^^ect 
to  debts,  titles  to  lands,  &c.,  taking  care  to  commit  the 
Government  on  no  point  further  than  may -be  necessary." 
1  will  not  comment  on  the  consistency  of  promising  then 
to  pay  the  debts  of  Spain,  and  refusing  now  to  pay  our 
own  to  the  same  creditors.     I  will  say  nothing  of  that  mo- 
rality which  seizes  on  a  momept  of  weakness  to  invade 
the  province  of  an  ally ;  which  offers'a  reward  to  vice, 
and  renders  justice  as  a  bribe  to  treason.    I  cite  this  pas- 
sage to  prove  "that  the  operations"  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  Floridas,  had  a  beginning  ominous  to 
just  and  honest  claimants.     <*  Commit  the  Government  on 
no  point  further  than  may  be  necessary."    But,  sir,  here 
is  tiie  important  postscript  to  this  preliminary  document: 
"If  Governor  Folk  should  obstinately  require,  and  pcrli- 
naciousl)r  insist,  that  the  stipulation  for  the  redelivery  of 
the  province  should  also  include  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  situated  west  of  the  river  Perdido,  you  are, 
in  yielding  to  such  demand,  only  to  use  general  words 
that  may,  by  implication,  comprehend  that  portion  of  the 
territory."    This  doctrine  of  implication  was  most  beau- 
tifully and  practically  commented  upon  by  tlie  Sultan 
Mahomet,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Grotius,  "  upon  the 
taking  of  Euboea,  cut  a  person  asunder  in  the  middle  of 
his  waist,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  promise  that  he  would 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head."     I  have  cited  these  passages, 
as  well  to  show  the  whole  uniform  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  and  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  her  ope- 
rations in  the'  Floridas;  as  to  prove  that  Matthews  was 
lustified  by  hin  instructions  in  the  course  he  adopted — 
mstructions,  as  I^  have  said  before,'  mostly  discretionary, 
and  seldom  specific,  unless  to  dictate  a  promise  that  may 
deceive,  without  being  obligatory  on  the  maker.     With 
such  instructions  before  him,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  acts  of  Matthews  were  such  as  could  not  be 
openly  justified  by  our  Government.     Suflice  it  to  say, 
that,  on  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  that  officer,  dated 
the  14th  of  March,  he  was  immediately  notified  from  the 
Department  of  State,  jn  a  despatch  of  tlvc  4th  of  April, 
"  thai  the  measures  he  bad  adopted  were  not  authorized 
by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  or  the  instructions  found- 
ed on  it,  under  which  he  had  acted,"  and  the  powers  of 
which  he  is  divested,  are  bestowed  on  Governor  Mitchell, 
of  Georgia.     The  Governor  is  directed  to  surrender  Fer- 
nandina,  &c.  on  terms,  viz:  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  not  to  withdraw  his  froops  until  that  security  is 
guarantied.     "You  are  to  report  to  the  Government  the 
result  of  your  conferencea  with  the  Spanish  authorities, 
with  your  opinion  of  their  views,  holding,  in  the  mean 
time,  tlie  ground  occupied."     And  so  fully  was  Mitchell 
pei*su.ided  of  the  intention  of  the  Government,  on  this 
point,  lliat  he  writes  expressly  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"that  he  knew  it  had  never  entered  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Executive  to  have  the  troops  withdrawn  from 
Florida."     "In  the  measures  lately  adopted  by  General 
Matthews,  (says  Mr.  Monroe  to  Governor  Mitchell,  10th 
April,  1812,)  to  take  possession,  it  is  probable  that  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  thc^ieople  who  acted  in  it, 
on  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  United  States.    It 
will  be  impossible  to  expose  these  people  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Spanish  authorities,"  &c.;  "you  will,  how- 
ever, come  to  a  full  understanding  with' the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor on  this  subject,  and  nvt  fail  to  obtain  from  him  the 


most  explicit  and  satisfactory  assurances  respecting  it." 
From  this  it  appears,  1st.  That,  though  we  disavoiiLe 
acts  of  Matthews,  we  are  determined  to  retain  possesroo 
of  that  portion  of  Spanish  territory  which  he  bad  seind 
on; /and,  2d.  That  the  disavowal  does  not  extend  so  Tara 
to  prevent  us  from  obtaining  the  most  full  and  perfect  Ib- 
demnity  for  those  who  had  assisted  him,  tboug;^  it  doe 
extend  to  exempt  u  s  from  all ,  and  every  obligation,  to  irik; 
satisfaction  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  his  acts;  In  otixr 
words,  the  acts  of  Matthews,  though  unauthorized,  irt 
obligatory  on  us  to  protect  those  who  were  deceived  tr 
him,  but  not  to  indemnify  those  who  were  injured  by  hie. 
An  unauthorized  adventurer,  holding  an  American  cca- 
mission,  at  the  head  of  American  troops,  marches  intoi 
neutral  country  and  lays  it  waste;  his  acts  are  disproved 
by  the  Government,  but  the  Government  is  bound  top 
tect  those  who  joined  him,  relying  on  their  support  igiast 
the  vengeance  of  their  offended  laws.    But  he  vho  re- 
sists their  advances,  acting  as  they  were  against  tbebn 
of  Spain,  and  the  force  of  treaties;  he  who  reaiitSjiaiis 
ruined,  can  demand  no  satisfaction.     "The  United Stsia 
are  only  responsible  for  their  own  acts — and  this  is  m  act 
of  Matthews.     True,  if  you  have  been  a  wrong  doeriiah 
him,  we  will  see  that  no  power  can  harm  you:  thta&r 
are  we  bound;  but  if  you  have  been  injured  by  himt^a 
bears  our  commission,  and  commands  our  troops,  or  3f 
his  associates  whom  we  protect,  we  cjinnot  remunen^ 
you;  we  are  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  Matthews."  !• 
the  laws  of  nations  he  is  deemed  a  principal  offewkf 
"who  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  of  neghgence  to  prens: 
them,  as  well  as  by  actual  commission;  that  urges  to tk 
commission  of  it;  that  gives  all  possible  consent;  thstw^ 
abets,  or  irt  anv  shape  is  a  partner  in  the  perpelnticca 
it."   (Gro.  B.  C.  17,  5,  6.)     Vattel  ranks  all  as  »5K 
ates  "  who  are  really  united  in  a  warlike  association  tvs 
our  enemy;  who  makes  a  common  cause  with  him."  i^ 
3,  6.)     It  is  idle  to  quote  passages  of  law  on  a  poiflta 
plain  as  this  is.     If  a  nation  would  disavow  the  actsofte 
officer,   she  must  punish  the  offender;  she  must  en* 
him  to  make  satisiactioh  if  he  is  able,  and  if  m;  ^ 
must  do  it  for  him."  Sovereign  princes  are  ansfewle 
for  their  neglect,  if  they  use  not  all  the  means  within  th^ 
power  for  suppressing  ])iracy  and  robber)'."  (Grc  *» 
17,  20.)     It  even  frequently  happens  that  the  injurrs 
done  by  minor  persons,  without  their  sovereign  la^"?*^ 
share  in  it;  aiwl,  on  these  occasions,  it  is  natural  to  ?f^ 
sume  that  he  will  not  refuse  us  a  just  satisfstction.  ^^ 
some  petty  officers,  not  long  since,  violated  the  \trti^ 
ries  of  Savov,  in  order  to  carry  off*  from  thence  »b<<® 
smuggling  chief,  Ihe  King  of  Sardinia  caused  hi*  coff 
plaint  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  France,  md  I>sj 
XVI.  thoug^ht  it  no  dej^radation  to  his  greatness  to  seiv^ 
an  ambassador  extraordmary  to  g^ve  satisfaction  wr  «»• 
violence.    (Vattel,  B.  2.  C.  IB,  8,338;  secf^^'^, 
this  subject,  Vattel.  B.  2.  C.  6.  Sec.  76,  7r,ai«ii»^»*' 
author,  B,  4,  7,  84,  and  Gro.  B.  2,  C.  l8,  5, 4)  /^^ 
idle,  then,  to  disavow   responsibility.     Theinjtft!"*  ,^ 
act  of  our  troops  under  our  own  officer.    We  retrc  ^ 
possession  of  the  country  occupied;  we  protect  tho«^ 
aided  us— subjects,  patriots,  and  all;  and  the  **^''^j:, 
where  recognized  in  the  books,  that,  if  we  pro^f^  ' 
wrong-doers,  we  are  responsible  for  the  wrongs  dow 

Whilst  our  troops  were  thus  sustained  in  a  ^^'^'^^^ 
ritory,  whose  inliabitants,  using  every  ^^P*"^^  ^^ 
they  were  capable,  to  repel  an  invasion  which  our 


tions  with  the  mother  country  rendered  more  ""J*!':^ 
oppressive,  it  was  to  be  expected'  tKat  much  w- ^ 
should  be  used  on  both  sides;  thtit  much  opPI*^. 


persons,  and  destruction  of  private  properly 


shouH  ^ 


suit.  In  this  individual  instance,  it  is  believed  tiui^ 
waste  of  private  property  was  wanton  •n^^*^J"*'^*.^tii 
letter  of  Colonel  Smith  uses  the  strongest  »^%'^"<^^ 
show  the  ruin  following  in  the  train  of  our  armifs 
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inhabitants  have  all  abandoned  their  houses,  and  as  much 
of  their  immoveables  as  they  could  carry  with  them."  And 
further,  *'  the  province  will  soon  become  a  desert."  And 
the  investigations  had  before  the  courts  in  that  territory, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Cong^ss,  approved  3d  March, 
1823,   prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  East  Florida  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  American  soldiery;  that 
their  bouses,  farms,  and  orange  groves  were  wastcxl;  that 
their  stock  was  destroyed,   and  their  slaves,  to  a  large 
amount,  were  enticed  or  forced  away,  and  many  driven 
to  seek  protection  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  from  whom 
they  never  have  been  reclaimed.     Such  are  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Florida.     These  suf- 
ferers are  now  no  longer  foreign  subjects.     They  have 
now  no  separate  Government  to  which  to  appeal  for  a«re- 
dress  of  grievances.     Theyhad  fondly  hoped,  that  when 
their  impotent  master  had  transferred  them  over  to  a  free 
and  growing  republic,   that  a  full  adjustment  of  tlieir 
claims,  a  foil  security  for  payment  and  satisfaction,  was 
guarantied  by  the  treaty  of  cession:  And  they  might  still 
more  fondly  have  hoped,  that,  if  any  doubt  could  arise  in 
the 'Construction  of  a  clause  so  remedied  and  so  just,  that 
our  Government  would  allow  some  little  weight  to  the 
equity  of  the  claim;  that  we  would  not  construe  an  ambi- 
guous promise  to  pay,  "  a  promise  by  implication,"  into 
a  total  release  from  an  obligation  so  cogent  and  so  binding 
before  the  promise  was  made;  but,  alas!  they  are  deceived. 
Two  si^cceeding  administrations  have  construed  the  trea- 
ty so  as.  to  close  against  them  the  door  of  hope.  Thus, 
sir,  are  theft  people  injured  and  deceived;  ruined  by 
our  arms  when  Spanish  subjects  transferred  to  us  their 
debtors;  they  have  none  to  intercede  for  them.     The 
transfer,  from  which  they  had  hoped  so  much,  has  be- 
trayed them;  because,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  **  it  has 
held  the  word  of  promise  to  tlie  ear,  and  broke  it  to  the 
hope."   It  has  made  us  their  creditors  by  Qur  wrong,  and 
then  closed  against  them  the  avenues  of  redress,  by  pur- 
chasing themselves  and  their  territory  from  a  master  who 
would  hav6  vindicated  their  claims  to  justice. 

I'hese,  sir,  are  the  facts  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of 
East  Florida  rest  their  claims  to  indemnity  for  the  spolia- 
tions of  the  American  army.  From  these  facts  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  these  people  are  entitled  to  remune- 
ration; either  first,  as  Spanish  subjects;  second,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  though  no  treaty  had  ever  been  made  to 
secure  them;  thirdly,  that  the  treaty  was  meant  to  embrace 
their  case,  and  does,  if  properly  interpreted,  fully  se- 
cure their  indemnity;  and,  fourthly,  that  if  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  of  nations,  nor  in  the  treaty  to  secure  them, 
some  provision  should  now  be  made  by  Congress  for  that 
purpose. 

/Vr*/.  There  is  no  proposition  so  clear  as  that  principle, 
recognized  by  all  law,  common,  civil,  and  national,  that 
every  damage  done  to  an  individual  gives  him  a  right  to 
a  remedy  and  redress.  All  "penalties  incurred  by  par- 
ticular offences  are  considered  debts."  Blackstone,  in 
tbe  3  B.  9  cap.  of  his  commentaries,  after  proving  the 
application  of  ti»isrule  to  individuals,  adds  further:  ••  The 
case  is  the  same  between  nations,  in  this  respect,  as  be- 
tween individuals.  One  power  is  bound  to  repair  the  in- 
juries  which  its  own  subjects  have  done  to  those  of 
another.  Thi^  indemnity  or  satisfaction  is  a  debt  which 
justice  requires  that  power  to  discharge."  It  is  no  de- 
fence to  say,  that,  as  the  Spanish  Government  is,  or  was 
too  imbecile  to  enforce  this  demand,  the  United  States 
are  released  from  all  obligation  to  pay  it.  It  would  be  a 
monstrous  assertion,  on  the  part  of  a  rising  republic, 
whose  avowed  policy  is  justice  to  all,  and  oppression  to 
none,  that  she  claimed' the  right,  by  the  law  of  power,  to 
send  her  armies  into  a  neutnl  province,  there  to  pillage, 
burn,  and  plunder,  without  responsibility,  because,  for- 
sooth, she  has  the  physical  force  to  effect  it.  All  civilized 
nations,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  modern  construction 


of  international  law,  are  compelled  tq  make  full  and  am- 
ple remuneration  for  spoliations  done  by  their  armies  on 
the   private  property  of  a  people  with  whom  they  are 
engaged  in  actual  war.  It  would  be  useless  in  me  to  cite 
to  you  cases  of  that  sort.     They  are  of  too  frequent  oc- 
currence to  require  specification,  and  if  a  doubt  had  ever 
existed  on  the  subject,  it  is  effectually  removed  by  the 
decision  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  this  very  point. 
I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  a  reference  to  the  books  on 
the  law  of  nations,   and  quote  you  passages  with  which 
they  term,  td  prove  the  position  here  advanced.     It  ia 
too  clear  to  admit  a  doubt  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
nations  at  war  must  pay  for  all  damages  done  to  private 
property,  and    Grotius,  in^his  second  book,  labors  to 
prove  that  the  damages  should  be  vindictive.  And,  now, 
sir,  shall  we  be  told,  by  way  of  justification,  that  we  were 
not  at  war  with  Spain !  That  we  are  released  from  all  re- 
sponsibility,  because  the  invasion  was  made  when  we 
Were  at  peace!  When  the  King  of  Spain  was  in  a  French 
prison,  and  his  kingdom  one  universal  French  encamp- 
ment!    Shall   we  justify  our  acts  because  we  magnani- 
mously availed  ourselvefl  of  a  moment  of  imbecility,  when 
none  could  oppose  us,  to  seize  on  the  possessions  of  an 
ally?  Shall  we  justify,  by  the  example  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  avow  our  intention  in  the  then  contemplated 
division  of  Spanish  spoil,  to  get  the  Floridas  as  our  por- 
tion?   Surely  we  will  not  aver  that  an  act   of  invasion 
against  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country  is  justifiable 
in  peace,  but  not  in  war;  that  the  property  of  your  allies, 
if  they  are  weak,  may  b^  destroyed,  otherwise  of  your 
enemies,  if  they  are  strong.     But,  sir,  this  is  too  plain  to 
discuss  it  longer.     Don  Onis  always  pressed  on  us  the 
adjustment  of  these  claims  *•*  for  the  wars  in  East  Flori- 
da," and  1  affirm  that,  if  the  Floridas  had  remained  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  they  would  long 
since  have  been  settled,  or  if  not  settled,  at  least  not  dis- 
puted.    It  is  not  because  the  claimants  were  Spanish  sub- 
jects that  the  justice  of  their  demand  is  denied;  they  were 
never  denied  to  Don  Onis.  It  is  because  they  are  no  lon- 
ger Spanish  subjects,  but  American  citizens,  that  justice 
is  withheld  from  them.     It  is  because  they  present  that 
amphibious  relation,  in  which,  by  our  acts,  they  are  made 
to  stand,  of  claimants  as  Spaniards,  against  another  Gov- 
ernment of  which    they  have  become  citizens.     They 
are  complaining  to  their  present  friends  and  masters,  for 
acts  done  to  them  as  aliens,  by  those  to  whom  they  com- 
plain.    They  are  petitioning  their  present  Government 
for  redress  of  wrongs  done  to  the  past. 

Let  us  then  see,  if,  by  changing  their  political  cha- 
racter, they  have  so  far  lost  their  identity  as  individuals, 
that  what  was  once  due   them  is  due  them  no  longer. 
Viewed  in  their  new  character  of  American  citizens,  ap- 
pealing to  the  American  Government  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  done  by  American  soldiery,  it  would  seem  enough 
to  point  to  your  tables,  groaning  with  petitions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.     If  a  horse 
has  been  impressed,  or  a  bullock  eaten   by  our  troops . 
in  the  last  war,  Congress  has  been  petitioned  to  pay  for 
it,  and  has  never  refused.     If  damage  is  done  to  the  ci- 
tizen by  the  soldier,  and  that  damage  was  even  indispen- 
sable to  the  defence  of  our  common  country,   the  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  pay  for  it.     It  would  seem  to  be 
enotigh  for  these  people,  that  they  had  been  wronged, 
and  by  us,  to  entitle  them  to  indemnity.     That  they  had 
now  no  sovereign  to  whose  political  interposition  they 
might  appeal  for  redress.     That  they  had  first  been  min- 
ed by  American  arms,  then  bought  by  American  money 
before  compensation   was  made  them.     If  the  King  of 
Spain  did  not  guarantee  their  lull  indemnity  in  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  he  has  made  of  them,    the  obligation  to 
do  so  has  accrued  to  the  purchaser.     Suppose  the  King 
of  Spain  had  sold  the  Floridas  with  all  their  demands 
against  the  United  States,  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Napo- 
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lean,  would  we  have  disputed  with  them  our  obligation  to 
make  reparation  for  spoliations  in  1812  and  '14'  And  what 
is  the  worth  of  justice  when  it  is  granted  onlv  to  the 
strong,  and  denied  to  the  helpless^  It  is  an  obligation 
imposed  on  that  power  which  nss  done  the  injury,  to  re- 
dress the  damages  that  have  been  sustained  by  mdivi- 
duals  for  individual  benefit,  and  the  right  of  redress  re- 
sults, and  remains  indefeasible  in  the  sufferers,  to  whom 
soever  they  may  be  transferred.  If  Spain  has  abandoned 
their  interests,  il  is  the  duty  of  the  transferee  to  maintain 
them.  Spain  has  no  motive  in  securing  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects no  longer  belonging  to  her  crown,  and  guarding  the 
American  citizen  from  poverty  and  ruin  resulting  from 
American  aggression. 

It  is  our  duty  to  prove  to  the  remnant  of  the  Spaniards 
HI  Florida  that  the  principle  of  republics  is  juitice;  that 
we  will  not  withhold  from  our  citizens  that  justice  which 
was  never  refused  to  them,  when  demanded  by  their  King, 
nor  make  them  beggars  when  we  made  them  free;  that 
we  will  not  free  ourselves  from  a  debt,  by  buying  those  to 
whom  it  is  due,,  nor  plead  the  omissions  of  an  imbecile 
monarch  to  release  us  from  the  mbst  solemn  of  all  obli- 
gations— that  of  redressing  Ihose  ^hom  we  had  injured, 
and  whom,  by  our  own  act,  we  had  rendered  unable  to 
redress  themselves.  These  people  have  on  us  a  four 
fold  claim;  we  have  done  them  wrong;  we  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  natural  protector  by  the  treaty  of 
cession;  we  have  become  their  avengers,  by  every  tie 
of  justice  and  equity  to  protect  the  weak,  when  we  have 
made  them  so,  and  to  right  the  injured  when  we  have 
done  them  wrong. 

3.  I  come,  now,  sir,  to  th6  third  division — ^to  the  ninth 
article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain.  In  my  letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasurv,  which  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs,  I  attempted  to  show  what  I 
then,  and  still  do  deem,  a  manifest  discrepancy  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  English  copy  of  that  article,  in  the 
total  omission,  in  the  former,  of  the  word  «*  late,"  which 
has  been  considered  so  important  to  the  construction  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty.  It  is  true,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
committee,  that  both  Spanish  and  English  copies  of  the 
treaty  are  originals;  and  it  is  also  true,  that,  if  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  two,  in  this  place,  the  Spanish  copy  fur- 
nishes the  only  proper  point  of  reference  for  construc- 
tion; here  is  contained  an  express  promise  of  satisfaction 
to  Spain  for  wrongs  done  her,  and  we  are  bound  by  that 
phraseolog}'  by  which  Spain  was  satisfied.  She  did  not 
understand  the  English.  The  promise  was  exacted  in 
Spanish;  in  Spanish  it  was  understood;  in  Spanish  it  was 
satisfactor)'.  If  we  have  altered  the  English  copy,  so  as 
to  convey  a  different  meaning  from  that  understood,  we 
have,  by  satisfying  the  claims  of  Spain,  by  quieting  their 
complaints  in  one  language,  and  evading  them  in  another, 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud,  which  would  disgrace  an  indivi- 
dual, and  will  be  another  instance  of  a  "promise  by  im- 
plication,*.' in  our  intercourse  with  Spain.  Suppose  a 
Spaniard  and  an  Englishman  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
exchange  of  property;  suppose  there  be  two  articles  of 
agreement,  one  in  each  language;  suppose  the  Spanish 
capy  is  fiiir  and  equitable,  mature  in  its  terms  and  con- 
tains the  only  grant  made  to  the  Spaniard,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  concessions;  and  suppose  the  English  copy 
was  so  worded  as  to  get  all  and  pay  nothing:  I  ask,  would 
it  not  be  considered  an  unprincipled  attempt  to  deceive, 
by  making  a  promise  satisfactory  to  a  man  in  a  language 
he  understands,  and  construing  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
tract  from  another  language  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, so  as  to  get  his  property  without  a  priced  **  The 
obligation  of  promises  depends  on  the  expectation  which 
we  knowingly  excite.  Consequently,  any  action  or  con- 
duct towards  another  which  we  are  sensible  excites  ex- 
pecUtiuns  in  that  other,  is  as  much  a  promise,  and  creates 
as  strict  an  obligation,  as  ihe  most  express  assurances." 


(Paley's Moral  Phil.  vol.  I,  126.)  Grotius  andY&ttdire 
conclusive  on  the  same  point  Shall  we  then  be  toldtbit, 
because  they  are  both  originals,  the  moral  obrigitioBtt 
perform  a  promise,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  promke 
to  satisfy  his  just  expectations,  and  to  gadier  those  ex. 
pectations  from  the  words  in  which  thev  were  coovRcd 
to  him,  are  no  longer  binding  on  osf  If,  then,  the  vord 
*'  late"  is  omitted  in  the  Spanish  copy— and  that  itb&biR 
inspection  of  the  paper  itself  sufflSciently  roanifests-IdD 
humbly  conceive  that  the  question  should  be  at  an  eoi 
But  1  come  to  the  construction  of  the  ninth  srtide  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  people  of  East  Florida  bare  bea 
barred  of  what  the/ deem  their  rights.  I  endesToredtg 
show  that  the  word,  on  which  the  whole  construction  w 
bated ,  was  not  in  the  Spanish  copy  of  the  treaty;  sod  tfai!, 
even  if  it  were  not  an  interpolation,  and  if  it  wen  ef 
doubtful  interpretation,  it  should  be  taken  more  itiw^ 
against  the  grantor. 

I  urged  that  this  was  one  of  the  ver^  few  gruti  a 
fiiver  of  Spain;  and,  for  this  reason,  if  there  wu  d» 
other,  should  be  liberally  interpreted.  That  it  rat 
grant  prescribing  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  alresd^  im; 
and  that,  as  such,  it  was  entitled  to  an  ei^uitable  lad  eo- 
larged  construction  in  favor  of  the  injured  parlf.  i 
urged,  further,. that,  as  there  were  no  **optnM*ii 
our  army  in  the  province  of  East  Florida  in  the  fcff 
1818,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  phrase  to  that  pot- 
cular  year,  would  be  to  constitute  a  remedy  when  tbei» 
jury  had  been  done,  and  to  shut  out  all  re^^si  for  idol 
and  positive  damage.  I  urged  that  this  could  not  bctk 
meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  became,  if  tb? 
meant  any  tbin^,  the  clause  was  nugatory,  and  if  tM 
meant  nothing,  it  was  nonsense;  because,  in  a  word,  tbcf 
gave  a  remedy  where  there  was  no  wrong,  and  kit  t 
wrong  without  a  remedy.  And,  air,  how  am  I  $nswwi.[ 
Simply  that  two  administrations  had  decided  that  the  rtfc 
«*late"  meant— what?  "The  latest  or  last!"  Tbts 
does  not  mean  a  thing  recent,  and  of  sliort  interrenlksa 
time,  but  that  it  means  what  I  had  thought  could  oolfk 
expressed  by  the  superlative  degree  of  theadjectifr,!^ 
very  last  act  of  a  continued  series.  . .    , 

Thus,  sir,  by  authoritative  construction,  the  ^^ 
degree,  in  an  article  of  a  treaty,  is  merged  in  the  mp^  | 
htive,  and  that  the  word  «<late,"  so  pkin  to  be  uodtf" 
stood  when  applied  to  a  plural  noun,  no  longer  expreM 
as  it  was  wont  to  do,  the  whole  of  a  consecutive  ferif<* 
acts,  done  within  a  recent  period,  but  means  exdosfT 
that  which  plain  men  would  express  by  the  superitb^^ 
the  latest  or  last  act  done  of  that  series.    When  ve  id 
them,  under  their  own  interpretation,  that  the  ftn'» 
acts  of  the  American  armies  in  East  Florida,  were  diM 
inthevealv  1812  and  1814,  we  are  aeain  toM  ^^ '^> 
operations  spoken  of  are  those  of  1818,  uk^  "'.!^;' 
Now,  sir,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  P'^  '^ 
ministration,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  maketbevo^^ 
••late"  synonymous  with  ••la8t,"butyou  musleiBpto^2 
declare  that  the  word  "  operations"  means  nothin^i "  ^ 
plied  to  any  year  other  than  1818.     It  does  tetm  to « 
strange,  sir,  that  we  should  have  so  >tJ^S>  ^'^^ 
with  the  sufferers  of  that  year,  to  the  exclu^onof«U(^ 
from  justice,  when  the  ••  operations"  of  that  f^J^ 
confined  to  West  Fl6rida,  and  were  directed  *S^^^ 
savage  Indian,  who  was  harbored  there  to  <^"^'^u«» 
had  pursued  our  foe,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  w=^j 
less  women  and  childKn,  into  the  territories  of  Sp»»J»  ' 
West  Florida,  and  found  them  there.    In  pa^^^JJ^i 
wretches,  some  injury  was  necessarily  done.    Ai"  j 
not  strange  that  we,  the  United  SUtes  of  Amcrca,  swjj 
torture  the  English  langiuge  and  violate  cyerv  pni»r 
of  English  grammar  and  moral  justice,  to  ''*''^!^Lig 
ception  in  fivor  of  those  against  whom  we  ^^^^^ 
cause  for  the  injuries  we  had  done  them,  and  ^^^» 
elusion  and  ruin  of  others,  against  whom  we  baa 
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General  Jftckson  would  never  have  crossed  the  line  in 
pursuit  of  the  Seminoles,  had  he  not  well  known  that 
they  were  encoura^ped  to  commit  the  outrages  of  whiqb 
they  had  been  gdilty.  Yet,  for  some  slight  damage  done 
by  our  armies  to  the  people  of  West  Florida  in  1818,  am- 
ple redress  is  guaranteed,  and  satisfaction  had  been  made; 
whilst  the  harmless  and  unoffending  citizen  of  East  Flo- 
rida, against  whom  no  complaint  was  ever  alleged,  in  the 
moment  of  profound  peace,  is  driven  by  the  invading  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States  from  his' home,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, finds  himself  a  beggar,  his  houses  burnt,  his  crops 
and  groves,  the  labor  of  a  life,  destroyed;  his  stock  and 
his  slaves  stolen  away,  or  driven  into  the  woods;  and, 
when  he  a^ks  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  wrong  doer,  he 
is  told  <*  that  he  is  too  late^"  that  he  is  barred  by  a  con- 
structive act  of  limitations,  and  that  the  wrongs  of  which 
he  complains,  are  not  late  enough  to  be  remedied.  When 
he  answers  that  they  are  not  only  late,  but  the  very  last, 
in  East  Florida,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  he  is  a  again  told 
that  the  word  *<  operations"  is  limited  to  1818,  and  means 
notbine  if  applied  to  any  other  year.  But,  sir,  let  us 
grant  the  construction  contended  for,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  the  word  "  late"  is  in  the  Spanish  copy  as  well  as  in 
the  English;  let  us  ^nt  the  grammar  of  the  Government 
to  be  good,  that  their  definition  of  the  word  is  correct;  in 
a  word,  let  us  admit  that  the  word  <*late,"  when  applied 
to  operations,  does  not  mean  the  very  latest,  or  last  thing, 
done;  and  then  let  us  go  to  the  sages  of  national  law  to  con- 
strue the  meaning  of  the  text.  "  Where  we  have  no 
other  conjecture  to  guide  us,"  says  Grotius,  B.  2,  C.  16, 
**  words  are  not  to  be  construed  in  their  original  or  gram- 
matical sense,  but  in  their  common  acceptation:  for  it  is 
tbe  arbitrary  rules  of  custom  which  direct  the  laws  and 
rules  of  speech."  Now,  if  the  grammar  of  the  restric- 
tionist  be  correct— if,  in  the  definition  of  the  word,  they 
ace  strictly  right — I  appeal  to  every  man  of  common 
sense,  if  the  "  common  acceptation"  of  the*  word  « late," 
as  fixed  by  the  «  arbitrary  custom,"  be  not,  as  I  have  de- 
fined it,  something  recent  and  of  short  date,  something 
done  not  long  since? 

**  In  all  human  affairs,  where  absolute  certainty  is  not 
at  band  to  point  out  the  way,  we  must  take  probability 
for  our  guide."  **  In  most  cases  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  the  parties  have  expressed  themselves  according 
to  tatabUshed  tuagei  and  such  probabi^ty  ever  affords  a 
strong  presumption,  which  cannot  be  overruled  but  by  a 
still  stronger  presumption."  (Vat.  2,  17, 271.)  I  need  not 
here  stop  to  mquire  if  it  is  the  established  usage  of  lan- 
guage to  confound  the  positive  with  the  superlative  P  Let 
us  for  for  a  moment  test  the  construction  of  a  treaty  by 
these  presumptions  and  probabilties.  Now,  is  it  probable, 
is  it  to  be  "  presumed,''  that  Spain  would  pertmaciously 
adhere  to  the  interests  of  those  of  her  subjects,  against 
whom  we  had  a  good  cause  of  aggression,  and  abandon  to 
their  fate  a  larger  portion  of  claimants,  who  had  never  of- 
fended? Did  she  consider  her  honor  bound  by  geographi- 
cal limits,  and  did  she  feel  solicitous  to  wipe  from  her 
escutcheon  only  that  part  of  the  stain  which  had  attached 
on  the  west  of  the  Suwannee?  Again,  is  it  probable  that 
the  United  States  would  make  this  distinction  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  case?  Are  these  the  proba- 
bilities and  presulnptions  required  by  the  law  of  nations? 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  parties  have  expressed 
themselves  conformably  to  established  usage. 

Is  it  established  usage  for  a  nation,  in  making  a  treaty 
with  another,  to  secure  indemnity  to  one-half  of  her  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  and  leave  the  other  half,  more  innocent 
and  more  suffering,  to  irremediable  ruin?  Is  it  established 
usa^e  for  a  nation  to  stipulate  redress  to  one-half  of  the 
subjects  of  another,  for  wrongs  done  hy  herself^  after  the 
great  national  council  had  solemnly  resolved,  that,  against 
that  portion,  so  redressed,  we  had  just  cause  of  war,  and 
refuse  it  to  the  otherhalf,  whom  she  had  more  grievously 


injured,  and  against  whom,  so  far  from  having  a  cause  of 
aggression,  she  became  ashamed  of  the  acts  of  her  offi- 
cer, and  disavowed  and  dismissed  him?  Enough,  sir:  I 
am  ashamed  to  be  guilty  of  what  I  fear  is  almost  tautology; 
but  this  is  a  subject  so  important  to  the  very  subsistance 
of  a  large  portion  of  my  constituents,  that  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  present  it  to  the  committee  in  every  possible  as- 
pect that  it  will  bear,  even  at  the  liazard  of  repetition. 
Sir,  so  novel  and  ruinous  to  a  number  of  citizens  is  the 
present  construction  of  the  treaty,  the  present  definitions 
of  the  word  **  late,"  that  I  thought  it  best  to  attempt  to 
show,  that  in  every  possible  bearing  of  the  subject  the 
construction  was  wrong,  the  definition  erroneous,  and 
the  consequences  monstrous.  If,  in  presenting  this  sub- 
ject in  so  many  points  of  view,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
use  twice  the  same  ideas,  or  the  same. expression,  I  plead 
my  apology  in  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  controversy. 

We  are  further  told,  sir,  that  "in  the  construction  of  a 
doubtful  treaty,  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  conjectures, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  subject-matter,  and  in  tbe 
consequences,  and  the  circumstances  and  connexions." 
The  subject-matter  is  redress  of  wrongs  done  to  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Spanish  subjects  in  Florida  by  the- Ame- 
rican army.  The  object  of  Spain  was  to  vindicate  her 
sullied  honor,  and  to  secure  inaemnity  to  her  injured  8ub« 
jccts;  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  this  cortstruction 
of  the  treaty?  Spain  was  not  interested  in  securing  a  full 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Florida;  they  were  her  sub- 
jects no  longer,  and  it  was  to  the  mother  country  a  matter 
of  pecuniary  indifference,  whether  thev  remained  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  beg^rs  we  had  made  them,  or 
not.  But  the  honor  of  Spain  was  pledged  to  see  them 
redressed:  and  is  this  effected  by  the  course  we  pursue? 
Are  these  the  consequences  naturally  desired  by  both 
parties?.  And  when  the  honor  of  Spain,  if  these  are  the 
consequences  of  this  treaty,  is  still  sullied,  what  becomes 
of  our  own?  To  redress  by  treaty  those  wrongs  which 
Congress  solemnly  resolved  that  General  Jackson  was 
right  in  doing,  and  to  leave  those  unredressed  that  Aury 
or  McGregor  would  blush  at.  Again,  sir,  we  learn  from 
Blackstone,  Intro,  to  Com.  c.  ii.  p.  16,  that  « the  most 
universal  and  effectual  mode  t>f  discovering  the  true  mean- 
ing of  a  law,  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is^  by  consider- 
ing the  reason  or  spirit  of  it,  or  the  cause  which  moved 
the  legislator  to  enact  it." 

As  we  prog^ss)  sir,  the  authorities  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
construction  of  this  treaty  are  multiplied  upon  us.  "  If 
the  promiser  has  neglected  to  examine  the  matter,  or  has 
been  careless  in  expressing  his  meaning,  he  will  be  bound 
to  repair  the  damagfe  which  another  has  sustained  on  that 
account."  (Grotius.)  We  are  the  promiser.  Spain  expect- 
ed, and  stipulated  for  fuU^satisfaction  to  her  injured  sub- 
jects. It  is  amply  provided  for  in  the  Spanish  cop^  of  the 
treaty.  Those  subjects  have  relied  on  our  promise,  and 
have  sustained  a  heavy  damage  hy  that  reliance:  for  we 
ma^  freely  conclude,  thtit  as  this  is  the*  single  stipulation 
in  favor  of  Spain,  without  this,  in  its  fullest  comprehension, 
she  would  never  have  ceded  the  Floridas.  This  rule  is 
again  and  agfain«pressed  on  us  by  the  books.  We  are  fur- 
ther told  by  Grotius,  2,  16,  7,  that  «  no  inconsiderable 
light  may  fare  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  an  expression,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  used  by  the  wamt  petsons, 
to  express  the  same  intentions,  on  other  similar  occasions, 
and  from  Us  relation  to  what  gpoes  before,  and  what  fol- 
lows, the  place  where  it  stands."  '*  We  must  consider 
the  whole  discourse  together,  in  order  perfectly  to  con- 
ceive the  sense  of  it,  and  give  to  each  expression  not  so 
much  the  signification  wliich  it  may  individuiUly  admit  of, 
as  that  wluch  it  ought  to  have^  4rom  the  context  and  spirit 
of  the  discourse."  (Vat.  2,  17,  285.^  Now,  sir,  it  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  treaty  itself,  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  it,  that  the  object  which  both  par- 
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ties  liad  in  view,  was  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  de- 
mands  and  differences,  mutually  claimed  and  existing  (up 
to  that  day)  between  them.  Spain  had  injured  our  com- 
merce herself,  and  to  a  greater  extent  had  suffered  it  to 
be  injured  in  her  very  ports  by  French  privateers.  Our 
vessels,  thus  seized,  were  subsequently  condemned  as 
prizes  by  the  Spanish  Court  of  Admiralty.  All  this  was 
previous  to  1802.  In  addition  to  this,  we  claimed  satis- 
faction for  the  suspension  of  our  right  of  deposite  at  New 
Orleans  in  that  year.  In  a  word,  every  item  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  United  States  agp&inst  Spain,  was  previous  in 
its  date  to  1803.  To  this  account,  Spain  produces  her  off- 
set, and  the  items  of  that  offset  are  specified  in  the  final 
renunciation  she  makes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  settle- 
ment of  what  she  had  claimed. 

Finally,  the  renunciation  extends  *'  to  all  the  claims  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  interposition  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
Government  has  been  solicited  before  the  dcUeofihii  treat ^^ 
and  since  the  date  of  1802,  or  which  may  have  been  made," 
&c.  Here  Spain  renounces  that  for  which  she  had  claim- 
ed satisfaction,  to  wit:  all  acts  done  by  the  United  States 
to  her  subjects  subsequent  to  1802,  and  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  as  well  for  the  operations  of  our  armies 
in  1812  and  1814,  as  for  the  year  1818.  And  for  what 
consideration  is  this  renunciation  made  ?  For  the  satisfac- 
tion promised  by  the  United  States  in  the  clause  which 
follows.  The  debt  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  was 
due  in  1802.  The  hist  item  in  the  account  was  of  that 
date,  and  in  a  settlement  in  full  in  1819,  we  are  told  that 
offsets  of  1812  and  *14  are  too  old  to  be  allowed.  "  And 
the  high  contracting  parties  respectively  renounce  all 
claim  to  indemnities  for  any  of  the  recent  events  or  trans- 
actions of  their  respective  commanders  and  officers  in  the 
Floridas."  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  "  recent,"  in 
this  sentence,  was  used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  **late" 
in  the  next;  and  it  is  on  this  synonyme  of  these  two  adjec- 
tives, that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  based 
their  opinion.  Let  us  apply  this  rule  of  construction  as 
well  to  the  Spaniards  as  to  ourselves.  Suppose  Spain  were 
now  to  demand  satisfaction  at  our  hands  for  the  invasion 
of  her  territoi'y  in  1812  and  *14,  by  Matthews  and  Mitchell, 
by  Bankhouse  and  Bankhead.  Suppose  she  were  to  say 
to  us,  that  it  is  true  she  had  **  renounced  all  claim  to  in- 
demnity for  any  of  tlic  recent  events  or  transactions,  &c. 
in  the  Floridas,"  but  that  renunciation  is  co-extensive  with 
the  satisfaction  we  make  to  her  subjects;  and  as  that  sa- 
tisfaction is  confined  to  the  "  operations"  of  1818,  in  West 
Florida,  so  is  the  renunciation.  Suppose  she  reply  to  us 
further,  in  our  own  language,  that  "recent"  and  "late" 
are  the  same,  that  ••  late"  means  the  last  ••  operations;" 
when  we  say  to  her  that  the  operations  of  Backhouse  and 
Bankhead,  in  1814,  were  the  very  last  in  East  Florida,  she 
is  i*eady  to  refute  the  doctrine  by  a  quotation  of  our  words, 
•*  they  apply  only  to  1818,"  we  have  renounced  for  that 
year  alone;  we  have  renounced  to  the  same  extent  that 
you  have  paid  us,  and  we  now  claim  the  balance.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  just  and  equitable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  ridiculous,  than  this  would  be^  And  yet  this 
interpretation,  so  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  Spain,  the 
United  States  have  adopted  as  the  rule  by  which  they  will 
be  gx)verned. 

*•  The  United  States  will  cause  satisfaction  to  b^  made 
for  the  injuries,  if  any,  which,  by  due  course  of  law,  shall 
be  established  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers, and  individual  Spanish  inhabitants,  by  the  late  ope- 
rations of  the  American  army  in  Florida." 

Thus  stands  the  interpretation  of  these  two  sections  of 
the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  v*ith  Spain.  Spain  re- 
nounces all  claim  to  indemnity  for  injuries  done  to  her 
citizens  for  **  recent  transactions."  \^'e  promise  to  make 
satisfaction  for  all  injuries  doi^e  by  "late  operations;" 
the  renunciation  is  construed  to  embrace  every  act  done 


previous  to  the  year  1819;  the  satisfaction  is  construed  to 
extend  to  acts  of  the  preceding  year  alone.  "  Recttf 
means  whatever  Is  done  before  that  time,  without  ir; 
limitation  whatsoever;  "late"  means  nothing  more  iKai 
what  was  done  one  year  before  it;  and  this  is  tbeu> 
bounded  odds  of  the  word  recent  in  one  sentence,  ardtk 
word  late  in  the  other.  This  is  the  odds  in  the  mm^ 
of  two  synonymous  words,  when  one  is  meant  as  a  seta 
rity  to  us,  and  the  other  as  an  obligation  upon  us.  Ii>s 
true,  what  we  are  told  by  the  books,  *•  that  faronhk 
promises  are  those  which  contain  an  equality  of  terms,  ct 
which  bear  some  relation  to  the  common  good;  the  m^ 
nitude  and  extent  of  which  increases  the  favor  of  th«pR 
mise."  (Grotius.)  "  Uemedial  statutes,  says  Christir. 
Notes  to  Blackstone,  Introduction,  page  87,  ''mustb! 
construed  according  to  the  spirit;  for,  in  giving  :«)*( 
against  fraud,  or  in  furtherance  and  extension  of  natuni 
right  and  justice,  the  judg^e  may  safely  go  even  beyfvi 
that  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  ir 
"In  a  case  of  doubt  we  should,  in  preference,  pinc! 
that  line  of  conduct  by  which  we  arc  least  exposed  to  ie 
viate  from  the  principles  of  equity."  (Valtcl,  B.  i  C 
17,  Sec.  506  ) 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  construction f- 
which  I  contend  is,  •*  in  furtherance  and  extension  c-f = 
tural  right  and  justice;"  and  1  do  solemnly  believe  tbitl 
coiild  show  that  it  was  •* giving  relief  agiiinst fraud"  b; 
I  forbear. 

I  come  now  to  the  great  rule  of  interpretation— t)i«  "■ 
tention  of  the  parties  to  the  deed.  If  thu  cannot  be  *■ 
ferred  from  the  object  they  had  in  view,  nor  from  if- 
principles  of  universal  justice,  nor  ••  from  the  same  - 
a  synonymous  word  used  in  another  place,"  as  requirti 
by  Grotius,  let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  dive  into  the  sects 
of  the  negotiation,  and  find  there  some  friendly  due  t 
g^tide  us  through  the  labyrinth. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover,  sir,  in  tLci' 
chiVes  of  the  Department  of  State,  a  copy  of  the  oripi 
protocol  of  conference  between  Mr.  Adams,  the  Srfff 
tary  of  State,  and  lion  Louis  de  Onis,  the  ambassador fi^ 
Spain.  By  reference  to  this,  the  last  section  but  okh 
the  ninth  article,  will  be  found  the  same  as  that  late 
quently  transcribed  in  the  treaty:  "And  theliigfecff 
tracting  parties  respectively  renounce  all  claims  to  in^«^ 
nities  for  any  of  the  recent  events  or  transactions  of  fie' 
respective  commanders  and  officers  in  the  Floridas."  Ti'* 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  project  of  a  treaty  fumislif^ 
by  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Onis  then  proceeds  thus:  "To^- 
above  claim,  Mr.  de  Onis  adds,  that  the  United  S*xa 
will  satisfy  all  the  just  claims  which  the  inhabitant*  si;^ 
Spanish  officers  of  the  Floridas  may  have  upon  Ibem  i*" 
consequence  of  the  damages  they  may  hare  sustxiflfi^  tj 
the  operations  and  proceedings  of  the  Amcricin  a''"'}y* 
is  customary  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  ui\d« 
similar  circumstances."  To  this  requisition  ofl^°JVfi 
Onis,  Mr.  Adams  replies  by  the  emphatic  word  '*agr«a 

Tills,  then,  contains  the  meaning  and  intention  of  v<t 
parties.  This  is  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  puT^^ 
which  each  meant  to  express  when  this  sentence  w«r? 
duced  into  form,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  last  section  on  , 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty.  Let  us  then  examine  \%  ^-^ 
see  if  it  can,  by  any  possibility — by  any  latitude  of  c-^ 
struction— support  the  meaning  that  has  been  given  13'. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  rough  dratigV.^' 
the  object  of  the  parties,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  diplcn«^ 
form,  and  left  naked  and  undisguised  to  the  commo"** 
appi-eliension,  is  this,  that  tlie  word  "  late,'*  so  fi'>' 
the  just  claims  of  honest  sufferers,  is  not  to  be  fouw'  , 

The  next  is,  that,  so  far  from  its  w.irninting  the  '<j 
trine  of  exclusion,  or  of  classification,  the  wordo//'> '^;' 
phaticallyused:  »«The  United  States  will  satisfy  S'!^ 
just  claims,"  fcc  To  which  Mr.  Adams  has  "^S^^'^ 
Now,  sir,  can  a  purpose  be  plainer,  or  a  proniis* 
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stronger?  Here  tl^re  cannot,  even  **by  implication," 
be  left  **  a  hook  to  bang  a  doubt  on."  Here  is  a  posi- 
tive promise,  by  Mr.  Adams,  toBatisfy  '*  all  the  just  claims 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Floridas."  Surely  those  of  the 
East  are  as  just  as  those  of  the  West:  I  well  know  that, 
by  the  fashionable  logic  of  the  day,  the  word  ali  would  be 
limited  to  West  Florida,  but  for  the  plural  that  embraces 
both  "the  Floridas." 

^'  As  is  customary  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  similar  cases."  That  it  is  customary  for  the  United 
States  to  do  justice  when  she  has  done  wrong,  I  trust  that 
no  roan  in  this  nation  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny :  that 
it  is  customary  in  cases  like  this,  is  evinced  by  the  ready 
satisfaction  they  caused  to  be  made  to  the  citizens  of  West 
Florida,  and  by  their  constant  protection  of  the  followers 
of  Matthews  in  East  Florida;  by  sending  an  agent  to 
Frenchtown,  during  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to 
adjust  all  claims,  and  pay  for  the  losses  occasioned  there 
to  private  individuals  by  the  operations  of  our  armies^  and 
by  the  alacrity  displayed  to  inflict  punishment  on  Commo- 
dore Porter,  for  his  recent  attack  on  Fozardo.  I  know 
not  if  satisfaction  has  been  made  to  Spain,  and  to  "  indi- 
vidual Spanish  officers  and  inhabitants,"  for  that  affair; 
but  I  am  well  assured  that,  when  demanded,  it  will  not 
be  denied. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  "  customary  with  citizens  of  th(^ 
United  States"  to  make  loud  and  reiterated  demands  for 
all  injuries  done  by  a  foreign  power  to  themselves.  Wit- 
ness those  against  Spain,  now  settled  by  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion^  against  France,  fur  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  as 
yet  unadjusted,  but  the  justice  of  which,  we  are  told,  has 
never  been  controverted;  and,  lastly,  the  claims  on  Great 
Britain,  for  the  destruction  of  property  during  the  late 
war,  just  decided  in  our  faVor  by  an  imperial  tribunal. 
Here,  sir,  are  cases  embracing  spoliations  of  every  cha- 
racter: Against  Spain,  for  suspending  the  right  of  depo- 
site  at  New  Orleans,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthews, 
it  was  disavowed  by  the  Government;  for  suffering  French 
privateers  to  cajlture  our  shipping  in  her  ports,  and  con- 
demning the  prises  in  her  courtdT^f  admiralty,  when  her 
independence  was  annihilated,  and  her  power  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  France.'  Against  France,  foi»  spoliations 
committed  by  privateers,  whose  acts  were  disavowed  by 
the  then  Government,  and  yet  must  be  redressed  by  this. 
Against  Great  Britain,  for  acts  done  flagrante  bdio  in  the 
operations  of  an  invading  army.  And  is  it  possible  there 
can  be  a  case  not  embraced  in  the  examples  cited?  Were 
the  acts,  of  which  we  complain  in  East  Florida,  committed 
in  time  of  peace?  So  was  the  suspension  of  the  deposite 
at  New  Orleans.  Were  they  unavoidable  by  our  Gov- 
ernment? So  was  the  capture  of  a  vessel  by  French 
cruisers,  unavoidable  by  Spain.  Yet  they  are  all  paid 
for. 

I  had  intended,  in  the  division  of  this  subject,  to  say 
something  on  the  fourth  head,  to  wit:  that,  if  every  other 
view  of  the  subiect,  under  which  these  people  presented 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  should 
fail  them,  that  even  then  they  would  be  entitled  to  indem- 
nity  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained,  as  considered 
now,  de  novo.  But,  s*r,  I  fear  that  I  have  already  wearied 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  I  shall,  for  this  reason, 
rely  on  the  ground  already  taken,  and  leave  the  claims  of 
my  much  injured  constituents  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House,  confiding,  as  I  do,  with  hope  and  confidence,  on 
the  justice  of  my.  country  to  do  right  to  those  to  whom 
they  have  done  not  only  wrong,  but  ruin. 

AAer  some  remarks  from  Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  ARCHER,  the  question  was  taken,  and 
the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  prevailed: 
Yeas  66,  nays  51. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported;  and 

The  House  adjourned. 

Vol.  IX.— 64 


SAT0KDAT,  JairVABT  13. 

MATTHEW  LYON'S  FINE. 

The  bill  to  refund  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  deceased,  a  sum  of  money  ($1,060  96)  paid 
by  him  as  a  fine  under  the  sedition  law,  with  interest  from 
1799,  having  been  yesterday  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  and  the 
question  being  now  on  its  passage- 
Mr.  MASON,  of  Virginia,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table, 
and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion;  and  they 
wftre  ordered  by  the  House,  and  being  taken,  stood  as 
follows^  Yeas  57,  nays  91. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table. 

[Mr.  Ltoit,  of  Kentucky,  was,  on  his  own  request, 
excused  from  voting.] 

A  very  animated  debate  now  arose,  which  occupied 
the  House  until  past  three  o'clock,  and  was  then  suspend- 
ed by  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  referred  to  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill,  in  which  it  is  expressly  put  upon  the  ground  that 
the  fine  to  be  remitted  by  this  b'tll  was  imposed  under  a 
law  that  was  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  having  been 
passed  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
Congress,  arvd  that,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  refunded, 
with  interest.  This  being  the  avowed  principle  on  which 
the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  to  pass  the  bill 
would  be  to  declare,  by  an  act  of  that  House,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  bad  given  an  uncon- 
stitutional decision,  which  the  Legislature  set  aside  with 
the  same  power  as  if  they  had  possessed  and  exercised 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  He  begged  gentlemen 
to  reflect  on  this  before  they  voted  for  the  bill.  It  was 
the  great  excellence  of  our  constitution  that  it  kept  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the 
Governments  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another.  Of 
these,  the  Legislative,  being  the  paramount  branch,  and 
possessing  most  power,  was  very  projjerly  the  most 
guarded  and  fettered  by  cautiona^  provisions.  But  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  were  liable  to  confound 
themselves  with  the  people  whom  they  represented;  and, 
because  the  people  possessed  unlimited  power,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  possessed  the  same.  But  this  was  far  froni 
being  the  case.  And  he  asked  under  what  grant  of  power 
from  the  people,  express  or  implied,  they  derived  the 
power  to  revise  and  reverse  a  decision  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government?  If  this  principle  was  to  be 
carried  out,  the  Legislature  would  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  constitutionality  of  iu  own  laws,  and  its  powers  and 
action  would  be  without  limit  or  control.  He  was  not 
unaware  that,  in  some  of  the  States,  the  Legislature  exer- 
cised a  power  somewhat  analogous  to  that  now  to  be  as- 
sumed; but  it  never  did  this  in  its  legislative  capacity,  but 
whci)  sitting  as  a  judicial  body.  The  antiquity  of  the 
case"  made  no  difference  in  its  principle:  if  the  principle 
should  be  once  established,  so  soon  as  an  individual  con- 
sidered himself  as  agg^rieved  by  any  decision  of  the  court, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  throw  a  memorial  into  that  House, 
(and  both  bodies  oflen  sat  simultaneously,)  and  get  the 
decision,  as  to  its  effects,  at  once  set  aside.  Thus  the 
countrv  would  be  left  under  a  Government  of  unlimited 
powers.  He  appealed  to  the  House,  whetlier  they  would 
thus  confound  all  the  departments  of  Government  toge- 
ther, and  overturn  those  institutions  under  which  our 
liberty  had  been  preserved  to  us.  Should  a  bill  pass  in- 
volving such  principles,  and,  on  the  avowed  grounds  of 
those  principles,  one  of  the  most  fstal  stabs  would  be  in* 
flicted  on  the  constitution  which  it  had  ever  received;  the 
nature  of  our  Government  would  be  completely  changed; 
it  would  be  vain  any  longer  to  talk  of  limiting  its  powers; 
but  its  pillars  would  be  at  oixe  and  forever  prostrated. 
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Mr.  DEARBORN  said,  that  whatever  his  opinion  might 
be  as  to  the  sedition  law,  and  wbate%'er  his  opinion  might 
be  on  the  question,  whether  that  law  had  acted  oppres- 
sively on  the  individual  in  the  present  case,  he  could  not 
consent  to  an  unconstitutional  mode  of  relieving  tliat  in- 
dividual; and  as  such  he  regarded  the  mode  proposed  by 
the  bill  before  the  House.  To  pass  that  bill  would  be  to 
usurp  not  only  judicial,  but  executive  powers.  The  power 
of  pardon  was  the  only  power  by  which  a  person  could 
be  relieved,  who  had  been  convicted  by  the  courts;  that 
power  had  been  confided  by  the  constitution  in  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  in  him  alone  it  existed. 
That  power  had  not  been  exercised  in  the  present  case; 
and  now,  because  it  was  conceived  that,  at  the  period 
when  that  law  was  passed,  it  was  passed  under  peculiar 
circumstances — that  it  was  a  law  oppressive  and  unconsti- 
tutional— would  they,  at  the  preaent  period,  bring  upon 
themselves  the  opprobrium  of  usurping  both  executive 
and  judicial  power,  in  attempting  to  give  redress?  The 
sentence  under  which  the  individual  had  suffered,  in  the 
present  case,  was,  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  (^f  the  courts,  which  bad  their  origin  in  the  con- 
stitution 6f  the  United  States.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  sedition  law.  But 
this  he  could  say,  and  without  hesitation,  that  if  he  should 
vote  for  that  bill,  he  should  copceive  himself  to  be  usurp- 
ing powers,  which  were  given  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  courts  and  to  the  Executive,  and 
to  them  only. 

Mr.  WILDE  said  that  if  he  believed  that  such  princi- 
ples were  involved  in  this  bill,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Draytoit,]  he 
should  vote  against  it.  But  the  sedition  law  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  ultimate  and  most  solemn  tribunal,  he 
meant  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  Union  them- 
selves, to  be  unconstitutional;  this  was  superior  to  the 
judgment  of  any  court,  and  to  this  tribunal  lay  the  last 
appeal.  The  question  now  was  whether  Congress  ought 
not  to  restore  what  had  been  taken  away  by  an  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  undelegated  power?  Why  might 
it  not  refund  this  fine,  as  release  a  surety  under  the  re- 
venue laws,  who  had  been  declared  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  to  be  liable  for  the  act  of  his  principal^  Was  this 
(which  was  done  by  Congress  every  day)  to  be  consider- 
ed as  setting  aside  the  decisions  of  the  courts?  The  bill 
went  upon  the  old  republican  principle  avowed  and  acted 
upon  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  BURGES  was  unwilling  to  retain  a  dollar  which 
rightfully  pertained  to  another;  but  in  this  case  lacked 
the  power  to  act.  The  reconsideration  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision was  clearly  an  act  of  judicial  power;  and  if  it  was, 
it  belonged  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government, 
and  to  that  alone.  Was  it  for  that  House  to  legislate  out 
of  existence  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court?  Could  any 
gentleman  do  it  in  consistence  with  his  oath  as  .a  member 
of  that  House?  The  House  had  not  a  scrap,  not  the 
least  particle  of  judicial  power — and  how  could  it  act 
judicially.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  reasonable  men 
talk  of  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  people, 
and  say  that  its  decisions  had  been  reversed  at  the  bal- 
lot boxes.  Had  the  peo])le,  when  they  delegated  power 
to  the  several  departments  of  this  Government,  reserved 
to  themselves  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  decisions 
of  the  courts?  Mr.  B.  put  the  case  of  an  individual  guilty 
of  a  treasonable  resistance  of  the  laws,  who  should  come 
to  the  President  for  pardon,  and  being  refused,  should 
instantly  apply  to  Congress  to  have  the  sentence  nullified. 
The  House  might  as  well  do  that  as  this.  He  conjured 
gentlemen  not  t(^  transcend  those  holy  boundaries  which 
separated  the  different  departments  of  Government  from 
each  other.  Just  so  certainly  as  this  bill  passed,  so  cer- 
Uinly  would  that  House  arrogate  to  itself  all  those  unli- 


mited powers  which,  as  possessed  by  .the  National  Kvsn 
bly,  had  deluged  Prance  in  blood. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  South  Carolina,  (who  liad  reported tlj 
bill,)  gave  a  history  of  the  previous  attempts  mutie  atw 
mer  sessions  to  get  a  bill  of  this  description  through  > ' 
gress,  and  the  reasons  which  had  hitherto  prcrcnttd  a 
He  had  reported  the  bill  at  the  present  sessinnbefortl^ 
had  seen ' the  proclamation  of  the  President;  be  sk:-: 
not  have  attempted  such  a  thing  afterward.  The  pu  4 
cation  for  which  Mitthew  Lyon  had  been  convicted  fvs 
libel  would,  at  this  day,  be  no  more  pronounced  x  libel ik 
the  celebrated  forty-fifth  number  of  the  North,  Britro^^ 
which  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  imprisoned  in  London.  1 
court  paper  would  exhibit,  any  day,  articles  ten  '<!s^ 
more  libellous.  Thia  arose  from  the  perfect  libera  n 
the  press,  which  in  this  country,  and  in  all  free  cmint-  ;• 
constituted  a  sort  of  fourth  estate,  and  as  such  posffvr' 
and  exercised  a  vast  power  in  the  preservation  o(  libffr 
As  to  this  bill's  involving  a  reversal  of  a  decision  of 'i: 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  no  more  than  was  contimiall}  <^: 
in  reference  to  cases  under  the  revenue  laai.  Bk!.3 
point  of  fact,  tlie  Supreme  Court  never  had,  us  sr<:b,c> 
cided  that  the  sedition  law  was  constitutional,  (thap^  r 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  if  ther  iu- 
The  decision  bad  been  made  only  by  some  of  the  ji:^ 
on  the  circuit. 

The  court,  as  an  appellate  tribunal,  never  had  gi->^: 
such  a  decision .  But  if  tliey  had,  the  people  of  the  I'l*; 
had  reversed  the  decision  both  of  the  circuit  courts.  1- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  both  Houses  of  C» 
gress}  and  who  had  dared  to  reverse  the  l&v  f^ 
What  administration  had  dared  to  ask  for  such  &  bf 
As  to  the  President  alone  havinr  power  to  pardonU^- 
the  President  was  the  party  offended;  ami,  to  sends 
oppressed  party  to  his  oppressor  for  equity,  was  jp*" 
tscry  principle  of  justice  and  of  liberty.  There '^i^ 
danger  of  the  President,  because  a  case  like  this  vod 
never  recur  again'.  Would  Congress  insist  os  bofe 
this  money,  when,  in  the  case  of  Wilke^  the  Uritisii^ 
liament  not  only  reversed  the  decision  against  bJ^  ^^ 
indignantly  erased  the  record  of  the  transaction  freai^fi'' 
minutes?  Was  there  less  of  the  spirit  of  libertjof.'^ 
side  the  water? 

Mr.  ANGEL  would  vote  for  the  bill  because  be  beir 
ed  the  money,  to  be  refunded,  had  been  extorted  wtos 
fully.  The  voice  of  the  whole  American  peoplf»  ^^-f 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  liad  pronounced  tN 
law  unconstitutional,  and  it  was  never  spoken  of  v't^ 
reprobation.  The  Government  was  bound  nottcb' 
refund  tlic  fine,  but  to  pay  smart  money.  He  did  fif'sj' 
the  House  to  reserve  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ccii|'> 


That  court  was  a  tribunal  which  the  people  had  cr»<^ 
and  the  people  had  told  it  what  it  might  and  nb''""'^ 
not  do.     Was  he  to  be  told  that  the  court  ccuWco  »o 
wrong?    That  its  decision,  though  flatly  again^''^*'^*' 
stitution,  was  right,  and  must  stand,  and  that  the  pc^r* 
through  their  Representatives,  could  not  correct  tbctr 
Should  the  thing  created  say  to  the  creator,  lix^^  r 
not  control  my  action?    All  power  resided  in  the  ^^^ 
and  when  any  of  their  agents  did  wrong  thej  bw 
power  to  correct  the  wrong.   If  a  man  had  been  stijif" 
of  his  property,  and  robbed  of  his  rights,  by  one  (»^^ 
agents,  had  they  not  the  power  to  redress  the  wrocf 
had  been  said  that  the  principles  of  this  bill  bad  brotp 
Charles  to  the  scaffold.     He  insited  that  the  peop'^'J 
the  right  to  carry  any  Charles  to  this  scaffold  whow«fr 
their  rights.    He  did  not  wish  to  bring  any  b«l.^  » ?| 
scaffold;  he  sought  to  bring  a  man  ofi"  the  scanoW  w 
had  unjustly  been  put  on  it.  ^ 

Mr.  CRAIG  did  not  feel  justified  in  voting  for  «^^ 
The  argument  of  his  honorable  friend  from  South  urw» 
[Mr.  Drayton]  had  not  been  met.  The  gcntlcrmB'^ 
New  York  [Mr.  Ahoel]  seemed  to  forget  that  Vitn^ 
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^as  no  more  than  a  creature;  .he  spoke  as  if  he  supposed 
:  to  possess  all  power,  and  not  to  reflect  that  its  powers 
lad  been  restricted  by  its  creator,  and  that  it  would  as 
niich  transgress  the  liinits  of  its  power  iiy  transcending 
he  powers  vested  in  it,  as  could  be  done  by  the  judges  of 
he  court  of  appeal,  if  they  went  beyond  the  powers  vest- 
d  in  them.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass  the  House,  it  would 
e  a'precedent  for  annulling  any  other  enactment  which 
•ersons  might  choose  to  call  unconstitutional.  If,  because 
he  House  found  an  existing  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
I  ad  it,  therefore,  power  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
ourtsupon  that  law?  If  it  had,  many  persons  would  be 
t  great  pains  to  show  that  laws,  under  wh'ch  they  had 
iifiTered  penalties  however  legally,  and  however  justly, 
rere  unconstitutional.  Here  was  a  law  passed,  and  a  per- 
on  subjected  to  a  fine  under  its  enactment;  the  person 
vho  is  fined,  comes  to  the  Legislature  and  complains  that 
ie  law  under  which  the  penalty  is  inflicted,  is  unconstitu- 
ional.  Congress  must  then  determine  on  the  constitu* 
ionality  of  the  law  before  it  can  be  decided  whether  the 
;ne  is  to  be  paid  or  not.  Could  the  House  overthrow  the 
.ectsion  of  a  court  of  the  judiciary  upon  a  plain  enact- 
:\ent  of  law?  The  idea  seemed  absurd.  If  the  House 
ssumed  the  power  to  say  that  a  law  was  unconstitutional, 
nd,  therefore,  to  relieve  a  penalty  inflicted  under  that  law, 
i  acted  against  the  very  letter  of  the  constitution.  All 
kiiman  power  was  liable  to  abuses,  and  in  the  formation  of 
lie  constitution  of  this  country,  power  was  placed  in  what 
re  considered  the  safest  depositories;  some  were  given 
9  one,  some  to  another,  and  some  to  another,  and  it 
rould  be  fatal  to  the  constitution  to  allow  that  encroach- 
nents  should  be  made  by  one  upon  the  powers  vested  in 
tie  other.  Such  ^n  encroachment  would  be  assumption 
f  that  power  to  which  the  people  only  had  a  right.  They 
lad  a  right  to  alter  the  constitution;  Congress  Md  not.  U 
he  Executive,  the  Judiciary,  or  Congfress,  transcended  the 
lowers  vested  in  them,  let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  peo- 
>le,  from  whom  all  power  emanated,  and  not  to  the  le- 
fii«lative  power,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous, inasmuch  as  it  derived  its  power  immediately  froiA, 
nd  was  next  to  the  people.  The  reasons  on  which  the 
iresent  claim  was  grounded  involved  a  question  of  law 
:Qnnected  with  the  constitution,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
>f  longed  to  Congress  to  set  the  decision  aside.  When  the 
edition  law  was  passed,  it  was  thought  to  be  both  consti- 
utional  and  expedient;  now,  it  was  thought  to  be  uncon* 
titutional  and  inexpedient;  and  if  the  Legislature  were  to 
mdertake  the  amending  of  injuries  which  had  taken  place 
mder  ancient  acts,  then  the  prevalence  of  party  would 
>ecome  the  standard  by  which  justice  would  be  meted 
)ut.  The  party  in  power  at  one  time  might  impose  a  tax 
vUich  the  succeeding  party  would  have  to  remnd.  As 
here  was  no  institution  by  man  perfect,  so  if  men  attempt- 
d  to  pot  an  additional  guard  on  the  depositories  of  power, 
t  would  be  often  found  to  be  an  additional  mischief  add- 
!d  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Kentucky,  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
:eive  the  indulgence  of  this  House,  in  listening  to  him  for 

few  minutes,  on  a  subject  which  concerned  persons  re- 
iding  in  the  State  which  he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  re- 
I resent.  The  only  question  before  them  was,  whether 
liey  should  refund  a  sum  of  money  which,  it  must  be  ac- 
:nowleilged,  bad  been  unjustly  taken  from  the  individual 
irhose  representatives,  it  was  conceived,  were  equitably 
tititled  to  it.  He  considered  that  such  would  be  the  ad- 
nitted  fact,  and  certainly  no  member  of  this  House  would, 
t  this  time,  when  it  was  represented  that  the  public 
reasury  is  overflowing  with  money,  object  to  the  repay- 
leiit  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  interest,  to 
tiose  who  had  been  injured  by  the  demand  and  obtain- 
nent  of  it.  In  the  remarks  he  was  submitting,  he  wished 
0  be  understood  as  not  raising  or  arg^ng  the  question  of 
lie  constitutionalityvor  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  under 


which  the  fine  upon  Mr.  Lyon  had  been  imposed.  He 
could  not  have  risen  for  that  purpose,  for  he  considered 
that,  at  this  period,  all  men,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
Boston,  took  pride  in  acknowledging  that  the  sedition  and 
alien  laws  were,  to  speak  in  the  nnldest  terms,  most  un- 
fortunate, most  untoward,  and  most  ill-timed.  That  it 
was  arrayed  against  the  just  sentiments  df  the  nation,  and 
against  sJl  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  This, 
he  observed  in  continuation,  was  now  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties, whether  democratic,  national  republican,  federalist, 
masons  or  anti-masons.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  predominant  party  of  this  day  to 
avenge  itself,  or  to  protect  itself  from  the  missiles  hurled 
at  it  by  the  psrty  then  in  opposition.  The  gentleman 
from  whom  the  fine  had  been  exacted,  had  now  gone  to 
that  tenement  from  which  no  inhabitant  retunia — be  had 
passed  to  the  bourne  where  the  weary  traveller  reposes  in 
silence  and  in  peace:  but  compens&tion  he  thought  was 
justly  due  to  those  who  represented  him.  Mr.  J.  went 
on,  by  characterizing  the  law,  and  the  fine  of  Mr.  Lyon» 
under  it,  as  dangerous  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  That  liberty,  he  could  not  but  confess,  some- 
times degenerated  into  licentiousness;  but  it  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  it  should,  unless  some  means, 
some  benignant  means  could  be  devised  Of  alluring  the 
condition  and  the  propensities  of  mankind  generally.  He, 
himself,  (Mr.  J.)  had  always  thought  it,  and,  in  the 
result,  bad  always  found  it,  to  be  the  better  course  to  dis- 
regard the  weapons  which  would,  under  a  free  Govern- 
ment, be  invariably  aimed  at  men  in  public  life.  Few 
persons,  perhaps,  had  been  more  assailed  than  himself, 
but  he  had  perceived  the  advantage  of  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  the  assaults.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  see 
little  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  encroach- 
ments, if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  of  the  press.  There 
was  more  danger  in  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power; 
for  when  the  grappling  irons  of  the  judge  were  fixed  up- 
on a  man  by  the  dkeriff,  he  must  pay  the  pound  of  flesh 
rigidly  exacted  by  the  law,  or  go  tajail;  and  sometimes  he 
hiul  to  do  both.  Beudes,  the  voice  of  the  people  had 
been  decisively  pronounced  upon  the  case.  The  vox  fo» 
puU  he  would  have  considered  in  this  House  a  vox  Dn, 

No  obloquy  would  be  thrown  upon  the  judge  who  tried 
this  case  by  the  passage  of  this  biU.  It  omv  provided  that 
they  shoold  repair  to  the  strong  box,  and  from  thence 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted. 
The  judges  had  not  been  personally  molested;  no  cud- 
gels had  been  used;  no  blood  drawn;  no  bones  broken; 
no  violence  used  against  them.  He  wished  to  God,  Mr. 
J.  said,  and  repeated,  he  wislied  to  God  that  where  wrong 
had  been  done,  they  mi^ht  have  the  satisfaction  of  after- 
wards peaceably  doing  right,  without  reference  or  resent- 
ment for  anything  which  might  formerly  have  occurred 
as  to  these  unfortunate  events.  It  was  his  firm  and  de- 
cided belief,  that  the  money  paid  bv  Mr.  Lyon  had  been 
wrongfully  exacted;  and  also  that  those  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  had  voted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  had  voted  hastily  and 
without  a  proper  understanding,  it  might  be  hoped  of  the 
question.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  if  they  were  now 
in  the  House,  and  called  upon  to  vote,  they  woidd  not 
vote  in  a  similar  manner.  His  district,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  would,  he  was  well  assured,  warrant  and  sanc- 
tion the  vote  which  he  should  feel  it  bis  duty  to  give  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  former  times,  and  in  other  countries^ 
when  the  maxim  prevailed  that  the  king  could  do  no  harm, 
the  responsible  ministers  of  that  king  were  liable  to  be* 
carted  to  the  guillotine  or  the  gibbet.  Those  matters  ap- 
pertained to  great  national  injuries.  But  here  was  a  case 
of  injustice  done  to  an  individual  man;  and'that  which  was 
the  case  of  one  person,  ought  to  be  looked  to  as  likely  or 
possible  to  befall  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
One  of  the  sagest  maxims  of  antiquity,  was  that  which 
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declared  that  an  injury  done  to  one  citizen  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  common  wealth.  After 
some  further  remarks  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
J.  said,  they  had  already  matters  before  them  abounding 
in  the  sources  of  irritation.  There  were  enough  of  bitter 
waters  and  their  dregs  to  drink,  without  adding  further 
gall  to  the  cup.  Why  should  thev  stir  up  the  old  matters 
of  party  strife,  when  the  events  of  the  passing  hours  were 
prep^ant  with  the  most  momentous  results!  Sufficient 
(indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  now^  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  He  briefly  recapitulated  bis  former  arguments, 
and  repeated  hb  opinion,  that,  inasmuch  aa  the  people 
had  pronounced  upon  the  question,  their  decision  should 
be  considered  first,  and  that,  as  he  previously  observed, 
vox  popuU  vox  Dei, 

Mr.  JENIFER  said,  that  if  he  exercised  his  sympathies, 
he  should  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  a  principle  of  much  importance  would  be  involved  in 
its  passage.  The  question  was,  as  has  been  correctly 
stated  by  the  member  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Chaio,]  whe- 
ther, sitting  there  in  a  legislative  capacity  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  were  to  revoke  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  What  injury  had 
resulted  from  the  decision  complained  of?  The  indi- 
vidual was  fined;  the  penalty  paid;  and  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion had  existed  ever  since,  whether  his  sentence  was 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  If  they  determined 
now,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore  the 
fine  should  be  refunded,  would  they  not  have  to  act  the 
same  in  all  cases?  Let  them  suppose,  then,  a  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  under  the  revenue  laws,  and  that,  in  after 
times,  those  laws  should  be  determined  to  have  been  un- 
constitutional, unequal,  and  oppressive,  would  they  not 
have  to  refund  in  that  case,  and  in  all  such  cases?  The 
case  was  not  one  of  mere  supposition.  The  re%'enue  laws 
had  already  been  pronounced  so.  Yes,  and  that  by  liigh 
authority — by  the  Executive,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  TUien  how  could  they  refuse,  if  redress  were 
granted  to  the  individual  in  this  case?  how  could  they  re- 
fuse redress  to  a  sovereign  State  for  injuries  inflicted  by 
laws  declared,  on  such  high  authority,  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, unequal,  and  unjust?  If  an  individual  could  claim 
redress,  could  they  thereafter  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims 
of  a  sovereign  State?  Whether  the  sentence  had  acted 
oppressively  on  the  individual,  or  not,  it  bad  been  admit- 
ted to  be  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  court:  the  Supreme 
Court  was  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity.  It  was  said  the 
decision  of  the  House,  in  this  case,  would  involve  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press.  He  had  no  such  apprehenuon;  he  be- 
lieved, that  whatever  the  decision  of  this  case  might  be, 
the  press  would  remain  as  it  had  been,  and  as  be  hoped  it 
would  ever  be,  unshackled  and  free.  He  looked  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  which  nad 
been  introduced  into  that  House;  he  regarded  it,  in  fact, 
as  a  nullification  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  considered 
it  as  establishing  the  right  to  nullify  the  decisions  of  that 
court;  as  giving  the  entering  wedge  to  future  nullification 
of  its  powers.  If  they  assented  to  this,  they  could  not, 
thereafter,  put  their  hands  on  nullification.  If  they 
thought  that  thev,  in  this  House,  had  a  right  to  nullify, 
how  could  they  deny  the  right  to  a  whole  section?  Mr. 
J.  concluded  by  calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and,  before 
they  were  taken,  he  should  move  for  a  call  of  the  House, 
that  it  might  be  decided,  not  merely  whether  this  money 
should  be  refunded,  but  whether  that  House  had  the  power 
to  nullify  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ROOT  did  not  intend  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debate,  but  hearing  the  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  bill,  calling  in  question  the 
right  which  the  House  possessed  of  giving  an  affirmative 
vote  to  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  of  reversing  the  acts 
of  a  court  of  justice,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  enter 
his  protest  against  such  an  application  of  the  case.    When 


the  constitution  was  referred  to,  which  every  gentkiiBi 
in  that  House  was  bound,  by  oath,  to  support,  it  vooid 
be  found  that  Congress  was  invested  with  power  to  pai 
and  annul  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ind  it  coi^ 
scarcely  be  denied  that  it  had  the  power  to  annul  t  so- 
tence  which  had  been  passed  under  an  unoonstitaiiaal 
law.  The  House  had  been  told  by  the  gentleman  frca 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Javiraa,}  that  if  the  bill  now  btkni 
were  passed,  it  would  sanction  the  nuUificstion  of  i«e 
Supreme  Court.  The  reason  why  he  (Mr.  R.)  w  di* 
posed  to  vote  for  refunding  the  penalty  wss,  not  htcm 
he  wished  to  interfere  with  courts  of  justice  on  thf«d^ 
crees,  but  because,  in  this  case,  th^decinon  wu  notct^ 
under  an  unconstitutionsl  law,  but  a  usurpatioa  byitr- 
rannical  act,  not  warranted  by  the  constitution  ind  im 
He  was  not  disposed  to  arraign  the  judges  by  wbon  t^ 
sentence  was  passed,  most  of  whom  had  departed  M^^^ 
but  they  were  mad  times  in  which  they  acted,  ind  i)kj 
were  hurried  on  by  the  madness  of  the  times.  Po^ 
sentiment  had  now,  however,  retracted  its  steps;  Dm 
mad  times  had  been  restored,  and,  therefore,  heaifoei 
that  the  money  which  had  been  unconstitutioaally  ttsr.- 
ed  ought  to  be  restored,  and  the  fact  of  the  nntx^fit- 
tionality  of  the  original  act,  gave  Congress  a  cosstitstid 
right  to  pass  the  act  now  before  it.  llie  ^^ntlemufrc: 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Jobhsok]  had  auoted  the  mszim  mv- 
pull  vox  Dei;  but  if  the  voice  or  the  people  was  the  w« 
of  God,  so  was  the  hurricane,  so  was  the  whirlwind,  ^ 
voice  of  God,  and  intended  for  his  immutable  purp(#i 
But  should  not  the  damsges  of  the  hurricane  and  of  ^ 
whirlwind  be  repaired  when  the  elements  wf'^.'PJ 
hushed  to  repose?  And  when  the  political  tonnoiil* 
ceased,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  had  settled  don  b?^ 
on  the  constitution,  should  not  the  damages  be  n^ 
He  would  call  the  recollection  of  the  House  to  the  t^ 
when  the  sedition  act  was  passed,  and  the  cause  of  tU 
temporary  hurricane. 

A  few  years  after  the  constitution  of  the  United  SWft 
had  been  adopted,  after  an  ardent  struggle,  in  vbK^^ 
was  opposed  as  surrendering  too  much  power  to  tk(^ 
neral  Government,  adopted  with  the  recommendiliM  « 
amendments,  all  going  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  coo^' 
tive  power,  which  were  sent  to  the  several  States  by* 
first  Congress,  and  came  home  ratified,  and  became  p*^^ 
the  constitution,  they,  the  anti-federal  party,  wereja^**^. 
with  the  constitution,  and  changed  theis  title  to  t)«|  ^' 
republican.    Those  who  proudly  denominated  therosfi^^^ 
the  federal  party,  struggled  to  obtain  the  powers  bjc^ 
struction,  which  were  denied  to  them  by  the  pcopk  ^ 
by  the  constitution,  and  endeavored  to  introduce  «bJ*" 
ments  into  the  constitution  which  suited  their  policy  ^^^ . 
did  this  party  obtain  a  commanding  power  over  the  ^^'^ 
which  adhered  to  the  constitution'     These  pove«  *V^^ 
claimed  and  made  popular  by  identifying  the  ^PP^^ 
party,  which  was  the  old  whig  party,  then  the  rcp>*j^ 
of  these  States,  witli  the  revolution  of  France.  vVR^ 
the  ratification  of  the  British  treaty,  and  other  causes.  <^ 
spired  with  the  French  revolution  to  carry  denwc^? 
madness,  t))en  the  nation  waa  made  mad  with  the  P"^^ 
of  power,  and  it  required  all  the  energies  of  the  Go"* 
ment  to  put  down  democracy  run  mad,  ••*'^''*'"' J!|L 
Many  were  for  adopting  the  revolutionary  views  of  F'*'^ 
Then  federalism  became  popular;  it  was  the  lord  w 
ascendant,  and  the  republican  party  were  denoaB»;r 
jacobins,  disorganizers,  enemies  to  law  and  order,  at  '^ 
as   to    religion  and  good  government     Whenever.  ^ 
any  country,  any  political  party  having  the  *°*'^t*^^ 
freedom,  is  to  be  put  down,  judges  are  to  be  'o'*"^  a^j 
sist  the  views  of  the  dominant  party.    Were  it  not^ 
judges  were  to  be  found  capable Jof  sanctioning  O''^ 
acts,  tyrannic  sovereigns  could  not  execute  ^^^^ 
poses.     Men  would  not  be  oppressed  ^7^?"?'   «. 
not  the  judges  to  yield  to  the  propensities  of  their » 
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reigns.  In  England,  under  the  old  tory  dynasty,  when 
the  proper  cant  of  the  day  was  employed  in  chaunttng  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  passive  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  non-resistance,  the  duty  of  yielding  aosolute  and 
submissive  assent  to  power,  was  highly  popular  for  a  time. 
But  principles  could  not  be  carried  into  power  without 
proper  instrumentsi  and  judges,  worthy  of  respect  in 
other  particulars,  haid  prostituted  themselves  before  the 
current  of  the  times.  Jefferies  was  said  to  have  been  a 
good  judge  in  other  cases,  but,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  the  crown,  he  became  odious  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  advocated  the  right  of  the  subjects  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  crown.  After  the  revolution  of  16S8, 
the  confiscations  and  fines  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
political  offences  under  the  Stuarts,  were  restored. 

Mr.  R.  continued,  by  asking  whether  the  British  Par- 
liament had  not,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  made  repa- 
ration for  some  of  the  damages  which  had  occurred  from 
the  oppressive  measures  that  had  taken  place  under  the 
tyrannical  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts?  At  the  period  of  our 
own  civil  revolution,  public  sentiment  had  returned  to  its 
proper  channel.  Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  con- 
federated republic,  there  would  be  found  few,  except 
those  disposed  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  princi- 
ples of  departed  federalism,  who  would  contend  tliat  the 
sedition  law  was  constitutional.  There  was  no  evidence 
necessary  to  sl^>^  its  unconstitutionality.  That  law,  and 
its  first  cousin,  the  alien  law,  had  been,  by  the  political 
revolution  of  1801,  pronounced,  as  facts  could  speak,  in 
terms  as  strong  as  human  langttage  could  furnish,  as  strong 
as  any  language  that  could  be  used  in  judicial  decisions,  to 


of  the  people.  If  they  were  the  judges  of  the  extent  of 
their  own  jurisdiction,  then  they  could  extend  that  juris- 
diction at  their  own  pleasure,  without  control,  or  without 
constraint  or  limit.  Af\er  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  R. 
observed,  that  if  it  was  true  that  this  money  had  been  un- 
constitutionally extorted  from  Mr.  Lyon,  it  ought  to  be 
refunded.  The  call  was  as  imperative  as  that  to  restore 
stolen  goods.  The  ill-gotten  pelf  ought  to  be  given  back 
— whether  it  could  be  considered  impugning  the  judges 
on  this  case,  their  first  duty  was  to  do  justice,  without 
regard  to  consequences.     "FicUjtuiitiaf  mat  caelum." 

Mr.  BARRING  ER  said  he  regretted  to  see  this  bill 
again  before  the  House.  It  was  an  old  acquaintance;  he 
had  heard  all  the  arguments  upon  it,  both  for  and  against, 
before  that  day.  He  might,  perhaps^  know  the  reason 
why  it  was  once  more  introduced  at  the  present  time. 
«  Coming  events,'*  it  was  said,  "  throw  their  shadows  be- 
fore them."  He  recollected  a  measure  similar  to  this  in 
1827,  in  which  a  gentleman,  who  now  fibred  largelv  in 
the  political  world,  took  part.  The  motive  to  introduce 
this  bill  was  stronger  now.  He  was  astonished,  he  had 
almost  said  alarmed,  when  he  saw  the  result  of  the  vote 
of  that  morning,  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  $  for,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  it  had  not  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny.  He 
was,  then,  utterly  amazed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
see  individuals,  who  before,  would  not  g^ve  it  house  room, 
voting  to  sustain  it  before  the  House,  and  thus  to  bring 
the  subject  again  before  the  country;  for  what  purpose 
he  would  not  name.  The  bill  implied  that  it  was  to  ef- 
fect an  act  of  justice,  by  refunding  money  to  an  indivi- 
dual which  had  been  unjustly  and  oppressively  taken 


be  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  voice  of  the  people  had  |  from  him.     Now,  the  term  re/um/ir^,  implied  that  the. 
—  j^  ;.__i*.L___j  __  .U-. •__    •-. — : e.u..^    individual  had  paid  the  money.    He  (Mr.  B.)  believed 

it  came  to  him  on  authority  somewhat  stronger  than  tra- 
dition, that  the  individual,  in  this  case,  had  not  paid  a 
single  copper;  no,  not  even  a  doit;  although  it  was  now 
asked  of  the  House  to  refund  1,000  dollars  with  interest 
from  1799.  He  believed  it  was  pretty  generally  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  the  intention  was  not  to  oppress 
the  individual,  bu^  through  him,  to  aim  a  blow  at  the 
democratic  party.  That  party  had  so  considered  it,  for 
they  paid  the  money;  the  individual  fined  did  not  pay  one 
cent.  Would  it  be  said,  tiien,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
justice,  to  pass  an  act  to  give  back  to  a  man  what  had 
never  beeniaken  from  himP  Perhaps  it  would  be  said, 
that  this  act  was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  memory  of 
the  individual.  But  was  it  so?  No,  his  memory  was 
vindicated  in  1801;  it  was  vindicated  by  the  public  voice 
of  the  country;  it  was  vindicated  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him;  they  thought  it  was  fully 
vindicated;  if  they  had  not  so  thought,  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  full  length  of  the  tether,  to  have  completed 
its  vindication.  What  did  Jefferson  do?  He  released 
every  man  that  had  been  imprisoned  under  the  sedition 
law;  he  did  so  on  the  ground  that  that  law  was  un- 
constitutional; avowing,  both  in  public  and  private,  his 
right  to  do  so,  on  that  ground.  He  did  not  examine 
into  the  merits  of  individual  cases,  but  released  them  all 
in  the  gross.  Then  was  the  memory  of  the  individual,  in 
this  case,  amply  vindicated;  aye,  it  was  more  than  vindi- 
cated. Instead  of  being  held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn, 
he  was  exalted  to  the  public  gaze  as  an  object  of  ap- 
plause, of  admiration,  of  envy;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  who  iiad  suffered,  not  for  crime,  but  for  the  public 
good;  a  man  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  public  li- 
berty. He  (Mr.  B.)  should  think  the  nriemory  of  this 
man  more  nobly  vindicated  then,  than  it  could  be  by 
pouring  into  his' coffers  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  bad 
been  taken  away  from  him.  Mr.  B.  said,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject;  but, 
when  he  knew  that  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  this, 
might  subject  him  to  unjust  imputation,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  grounds  on 


made  itself  heard  on  that  occasion;  it  was  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, proclaiming  in  ^ords  that  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
that  one  g^eat  paramount  authority  existed,  which  had  a 
legitimate  control  over  the  power  that  would,  in  its  un- 
constitutional exercise,  bear  down  the  States,  and  with 
them  the  very  palladium,  the  egis  of  our  freedom.  The 
people  of  the  United  Sutes  ought  to  show,  at  the  present 
day,  that  they  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forsaken  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  their  fathers  were  distinguished,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  were  to  be  seen  by  reverting  to  the  mig^ity 
revolutions  of  1798,  1799,  and  1800.  If  the  doctrines  of 
that  day  were  not  now  to  be  advocated,  might  it  not 
-be  ascribed  to  the  fear  which  persons  professed  to  enter- 
tain of  nullification — of  that  nullification  which  he  would 
not  say  had  been  set  up  as  a  bugbear,  but  as  a  barrier 
over  which  they  were  forbidden  to  leap.  And  what,  said 
Mr.  R.,  is  this  nullification,  a  word  which  fiows  with  so 
much  fluency  from  so  many  lips?  What  is  it  but  the  as- 
sertion that  this  House,  or  any  other  legal  body,  has  a 
right  to  bold  that  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  non-effect, 
which  is  in  itself  a  nullity?  If  it  be  not  null  in  itself,  it 
could  not  be  made  a  nullity.  But  when  a  measure  was 
carried  into  effect,  which  possessed  none  of  the  substance 
of  constitutionality,  that  measure  involved  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power,  and,  wanting  all  the  attributes  of 
law  and  justice,  was,  he  repeated,  in  itself,  a  nullity;  and 
as  such,  Mr.  R.'  contended  at  some  length,  was  the  sedi- 
tion law. 

The  judges,  he  maintained,  were  not  the  supreme  arbi- 
ters of  the  constitutionality  of  their  own  decisions.  It  was 
a  monstrous  doctrine  to  assert,  that  they  must  necessarily 
be  the  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers  and  juris- 
diction; and  if  it  should  be  admitted,  away  (said  Mr.  11.) 
with  all  public  liberty.  Your  judges,  after  all,  are  but 
men,  and  all  men  love  power;  and  what  power  will  not 
men  exercise,  if  it  can  be  exercised  without  control  or 
responsibility?  Give  judges  this  power,  and  even  when 
attended  by  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial  by  impeach- 
ment, when  exceeding  their  powers,  the  very  essence  of 
tyranny  would  be  displayed,  and  the  judges  would  be 
possessed  of  supreme  power  over  the  lives  and  liberties 
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which  he  should  vote.    If  it  was  thought  necessary  that  intended  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Reotedj 


the  House  should,   at  that  time,  express  its  opinion  as  to 
the  sedition  law,  that  object  might  have  been  obtained 
in  a  more  decided  way  than  by  this  bill,  which,  in  fact, 
would  not  express  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  point 
at  all.     He  was  as  much  of  opinion  that  the  sedition  law 
was  unconstitutional;  that  it  was  a  direct  attack  on  the 
liberties  of  the  press,  as  any  gentleman  on  that  floor;  but 
we  did  not  take  the  character  of  that  law^  Into  consider- 
ation, when  voting  on  this  proposition  to  refund  1,000 
dollars,  with  interest  from  1779,  to  an  individual  from 
whom  it  had  not  been  taken;  and  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  courts.     Others  might  vote  for  or  aguinst  the  bill 
on  the  gjouiid  of  its  expediency  or  its  inexpediency. 
For  his  own  part  he  considered  the  House  had  not  the 
right  to  examine  into  a  case,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  courts.     Who  had  delegated  such  a 
right  t6  them?    Had  the  people?    Certainly  not.     It  was 
repeatedly  aflHrmed  as  the  basis  of  action,  that  they  were 
judges  of  the  facts?    But  who  had  made  them  judges? 
Certainly  not  the  people  who  sent  them  there.     He,  for 
one,  then,  should  vote  against  the  bill  without  expressing, 
so  far  as  that  vote  was  concerned,  anj  opinion  as  to^he  con- 
stitutionality or  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  sedition  law. 
But  might  there  not  be  some  other  object  sought,  than 
the  mere  refunding  of  1 ,000  dollars  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  at  this  time^     He  must  believe  there  was  a  stronger 
motive  operating  now  than  on    former  occasions.     He 
could  not  suppose  that  this  Congress  was  more  sensitive 
to  the  claims  of  justice  than  any  former  Congress;  than 
the  Congress  of  1819,  *20,  or  '21;  or  than  the  Congress 
of  1801,  which  brought   in  the  'compatriots  of  Thomas 
JefTerson,  who  had  the  power  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
this  individual,  if  they  had  thought  redress  called-  for. 
He  must  believe,  that  something  stronger  than  a  mere 
motive  of  justice,  was  operating  now.  What  could  that 
motive  be?  and  what  the  object  sought?    These  were 
difficult  times.     They  were  frequently  told  that  a  crisis 
is  at  hand.     In  1806  and  1807  the  shadows  of  coming 
events  were,  indeed,  foreseen.     The  shadows  are  here, 
said  Mr.  B.,  overshadowing  whole  provinces.     Could  it 
be,   then,  that  this  was  introduced  to  favor  a  patlicular 
doctrine,  published  in  one  section  of  this  country?    Was 
a  conspicuous  document  issued  on  the  11th  day  of  the  last 
month,  to  be  flouted  by  this  measure?    Was  an  indirect 
blow  to  be  aimed  at  it,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill?     He 
did  not  believe  that  justice  required  this  money  to  be  re- 
funded    He  did  not  believe  that  the  House  had  power  to 
refund  it;  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  present  crisis  would 
justify  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  affirmance  of  a  partic- 
ular doctrine.     If  this,  however,  was'  the  desire  of  gen- 
tlemen, why  did  they  not  come  out  openly^  and  put  every 
man  to  his  voir  dire,  to  say  either  for  or  against?  and  not 
put  the  issue  on   a  questiofi,  by  which  a  man's  opinion 
must  be  ludged  by  mere  implication.     It  might  be  right, 
it  might  be  just,  to  cast  obloquy  on  theiudictary;  on  that 
branch  of  it,  which,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  as  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  judicial  bodies,  was  that  arm  under  which,  at 
last,  the  freedom  of  the  country  must  take  shelter.     He 
would  deprecate,  then,  the  mercy  of  the  gentleman  to- 
wards that  body,  which  had  been  assailed  from  all  quar- 
ters; whose  very  existence  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
breath  in  their  nostrils,  but  which,  said  Mr.  B.,  when  it 
falls,  must  bring  in  its  ruins,  both  the  liberties  of  that 
gentleman  and  mine.  When  the  judicial  power  could  not 
aflbrd  them  shelter  and  protection^  they  must  either  seek 
it  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn,  or  within  the  iron  arms  of 
a  military  despotism.     Let  them  now,  by  a  legislative  act, 
give  sanction  to  the  assailants  of  that  branch  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  he  apprehended  that  consequences  might  fol- 


[Mr.  JoHirsoH]  how  he  had  suffered  this  matter  to  skep 
for  six  and  twenty  years?  How  it  was  be  had  solcngfie^. 
lected  to  claim  redress  for  one  who  was  his  esteemed 
colleague?  How  he  could  so  long  have  permitted  thi 
crying  sin  of  injustice  to  cry  unheeded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  asked  leave  to  explain.  He  visHt 
in  that  House;  he  had  been  in  the  Senate  ten  years,  u^ 
there  he  had  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  claim.  He  vsss^ 
the  associate  or  the  individual  concerned.  Mr.  J.  tei 
being  influenced  by  any  party  purposes  on  the  pmest 
occasion;  his  only  wish  was  to  do  justice  to  one  vbo,ix 
conceived,  had  been  wronged. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  resumed,  and  afler  a  few  remrb 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Jonnoi; 
concluded  by  saying,  that  his  only  object  innsin^  vuts 
vindicate  the  vote  he  should  give,  and  to  prerent  r.y 
wrong  impression  being  drawn  therefrom.  In  doinf  t!ii^ 
he  had  represented  the  case  in  the  light  in  which  be  sav 
it.     He' hoped  the  bill  would  not  pass. 

Mr.  DANIEL  regretted  that  the  bill  under  constkf 
ation,  *'  which  cast  its  shadows  ahead,"  should  lo  ohscrt 
in  mystifications  the  just  conception  of  the  gentlciDi&i)}o 
last  addressed  the  House,  [Mr.  BAHHnreiB,]  as'toabia 
his  imagination  with  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  The  uf> 
ment  he  urged  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  is  ^^ 
most  extraordinary  character.  He  commenced  bj  tdLsf 
the  House,  as  early  as  1826  this  subject  was  named  to  ics 
by  a  di4ing^i8hed  gentleman,  and,  forsooth,  perbips. 
nevertheless,  there  was  some  secret,  hidden  politically 
tive,  in  bringing  it  forward.  Who  the  distioguiibed  g(t)- 
tleman  was  that  named  the  subject  to  him,  and  vhftttje 
supposed  motive  could  be  that  prompted  themes8ure,k 
leaves  hidden  in  a  pile  of  rubbish,  to  find  which,  Mr.  D. 
said  he  would  as  soon  undertake  the  task  of  looking ^:? 
a  needle  in  a  haystack.  It  was  due  to  the  honorsble  p- 
tleman,  however,  to  say,  that  after  he  had  soared  M 
in  the  regions  of  unbridled  fancy,  he  descended  topir- 
ticolars;  but  in  making  the  admission,  he  was  consiniifd 
to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  comprehend  his  ib^^^ 
even  when  he  seemed  to  aim  at  perspicuity.  He  suppon 
this  bill,  which  was  reported  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, had  not  reached  in  the  calendar  till  this,  vis  o* 
tended  as*  a  thrust  at  a  certain  paper.  To  what  pipff 
does  the  gentleman  allude^  Is  it  some  kite  which  btfbea 
flying  in  the  air?  or  does  he  mean  the  late  extraordimit 
proclamation  of  the  President  ?  If  he  does,  in  replji  Mr- 
D.  said,  he  must  be  permitted  to  declare  be  nererintic- 
pated,  at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported,  that  such  a  pip* 
would  have  ever  emanated  from  the  source  which  itdn- 
For  it  was  a  high  toned  federal  paper,  contaiiung*!!'*^ 
ultra  federal  doctrines  heretofore  deprecated  by  Ox  re- 
publicans of  the  country. 

The  impeachment,  by  dark  hints  of  motive,  iiT«"[J* 
ed  harmless  when  the  history  of  the  case  is  recolkctrt. 
For  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  some  shape  or  ^*''/^ 
case  has  been  pending  before  Congress,  It  is  now  abw 
to  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  honoiw« 
body,  to  prevent  which,  at  this  late  hour,  t*^*.^'^^'?^ 
gentleman  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  in  adoioM 
to  the  discovery  which  he  has  made  as  to  the  m^^ 
which  are  urging  it  forward,  has  received  informw* 
from  some  person  not  named,  and  for  the  truth  o'  '"/^ 
he  will  not  vouch,  that  the  fine  was  not  paid  by  tlie  »^ 
Matthew  Lyon,  but  was  paid  by  the  republican  W^^ 
This,  Mr.  1).  said,  in  his  judgment,  would  not cbanffc®^ 
principle.  The  receipt  for  the  fine  was,  howerer,  ^ 
to  Colonel  Lyon,  and  was  amongst  the  papers  « 
would  outweigh  the  vague  information  of  sn  ^'^}T^ 
person.  He  was  bne  of  the  committee  wboreportea 
bill,  and  the  information  which  he  had  received  wa^     , 


low,'  as  to  which  he   could   only  say,  God  forbid  they  the  fine  was  psid  by  the  petitioner,  of  which  ftct 
should  ever  overtake  the  country.     Mr.  B.  said  he  had '  nut  doubt. 
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Those  attempts  to  parry  the  force  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  by  such  puny  considerations,  will  fail  before  an 
enlightened  community.     The  question  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, and  should  be  fairly  met.     it  is  admitted,  with  one 
exception,   [Mr.  Buboes,]  by  all  who  have  spoken  in  op- 
position to  this  bill,  that  the  sedition  law  under  which  the 
fine  was  imposed,  was  an  unconstitutional  law.     I'he  rea- 
soning employed  to  avoid  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
admission  must  necessarily  lead,  is  a  novelty  amidst  the 
many  strange  occurrences  of  the  day.     The  money  is  ex- 
torted by  an  unauthorized  act,  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  individual  who  has  been  robbed  and  plunder- 
ed by  the  Government,  presents  himself  before  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  denmnds   the  restoration  of   his   money. 
The  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  its  citizens 
in  all  their  constitutional  rights,  admit  the  fact.     Those 
who  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Government 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution.     This 
constitution  has  been  violated  in  the  outrage  committed. 
It  is  now  submitted,  to  determine  whether  we  will  do  an 
act  of  justice  to  an  individual  who  has  been  wronged  out 
of  his  estate,  by  which  we  heal  a  breach  made  in  the 
constitution,  which  we  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  sup- 
port.    Notwithstanding  the  oath  which  the  g-entlemah  has 
taken  to  sustain  the  constitution,  and  notwithstanding  his 
admission  that  the  law  was  an  infraction  of  that  instru- 
ment, still  he  will  not  give  relief,  because  a  circuit  judge 
violated  the  constitution  in  imposing  the  fine.     This  is  his 
argument,  which,  too,  b  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the 
jddge.     The  argument  is  not  very  consistent;  and  he  was 
sure  the  court  would  no.t  thank  him  for  it,  i^,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  bad  not  manifested  a  spirit  of  adulation 
to  that  tribunal,  which,  in  some  measure,  would  make 
atonement. 

Let  us  examine  the  argument,  and  see  how  it  stands. 
We  are  told  that  the  liberty  of  the*citizens  depends  on 
sustaining  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Lyon  ;  it  is  admitted  that  that  opinion  violated  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  he  was  imprisoned  accordingly.  The 
conclusion  from  the  premises  is,  to  sustain  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens,  the  constitution  must  be  violated,  and  the  ci- 
tizens imprisoned.  From  such  crude  notions  to  sustain 
liberty,  Mr.  D.  said  he  dissented  iolo  each.  It  seems  to  be 
a  source  o^  alarm  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  is 
iibout  to  sustain  the  bill,  thereby  giving  a  manifestation  of 
their  devotion  to  liberty,  rather  than  the  court  who  gave 
the  decision.  The  republican  constituents  of  the  honor- 
able member  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  deciae  it  according  to  tlie  constitution,  without 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  court .  The  American  people 
have  long  since  put  their  seal  of  condemnation  on  the  se- 
dition law.  He  viewed  the  vote  now  to  be  given,  as 
in  approval  or  condemnation  of  that  law.  It  could  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light. 

The  efforts  which  are  made  to  cast  a  shade  over  the 
subject,  by  the  honorable  member  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  D .  said,  reminded  him  of  a  rog^ibh  horse,  (not  that 
he  would*  compare  him  to  such  an  animal,)  when  he 
breaks  into  a  neighbor's  cornfield;  every  car  of  corfthe 
bites  he  throws  up  his  head  to  look  out  for  the  owner, 
ind  a  gap  through  which  he  can  make  his  escape,  should 
[le  be  assailed.  The  opposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  {Mr.  Cbaio]  was  most  extraordmary.  He  well 
recollected,  when  the  Bufialo  road  bill  was  under  consi- 
leration,  and  which  road  passed  through  his  district,  he 
supported  it  on  the  grounds  that,  as  Uie  money  was  in 
he  treasury,  Congress  had  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to 
ny  object,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  He  now 
binks  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  appropriate  money 
o  be  refunded  to  an  individuid  from  whop  it  was  taken 
•y  a  law  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional; 
nd  as  the  money  is  in  the  treasury,  he  was  in  hopes  the 
'entleman  would  stick  to  bis  old  ground. 


Mr.  BARRINGER  replied  to  Mr.  Daniel.  He  had 
not  stated  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  fact  that 
the  fine  was  paid,  not  by  Mr.  Lyon,  but  by  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  within  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  remem- 
brance that  such  a  statement  had  been  made  in  that 
House,  and,  on  asking  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member 
of.it,  he  had  been  Informed  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
its  being  denied  or  contradicted.  If  he  understood  right- 
ly, the  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  sum,  by  whomso- 
ever paid,  must  necessarily  be  in  the  name  of  Matthew 
Lyon;  but  this,  he  should  think,  could  not  be  construed 
into  a  disproof  of  the  allegation.  As  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuckv,  [Mr.  Dakikl,]  he  should 
not  enter  into  an  encounter  of  wits  with  him.  There  were 
some  persons,  to  use  Ihe  words  of  an  eminent  poet,  whose 
wits  are  sharper  than  their  swords.  As  to  hts  (Mr.  B.'s) 
coirduct  in  that  House,  and  to  the  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  his  constituents,  these  were  questions  to  be 
settled  solely  with  them.  He  had  acted  at  least  with  con- 
sistency, and  whatever  was  the  humble  estimation  at 
which  his  talents  could  be  rated,  he  was  not  politically 
inferior  as  the  Representative  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  any 
gentleman  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  DANIEL  briefly  rejoined,  and  observed  that,  as 
t(^  the  remark  of  responsibility  being  due,  he  had  asked 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  none.  But  he 
could  not  understand  the  mystification  in  which  his  argu- 
ment, if  argument  it  could  be  called,  was  wrapped.  The 
gentleman  had  said  that  his  statement  of  the  payment  of 
the  fine  by  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Lyon  was  attached, 
was  not  made  on  his  own  authority,  and  yet  contended 
that  the  allegation  had  not  been  disproved.  What  could 
the  allegation  against  the  correctness  of  bis  (Mr.  D.'s) 
statement  mean? 

Mr.  BARRINGER:    I  made  no  allegation  against  you. 

Mr.  DANIEL  resumed,  and,  afler  a  few  further  re- 
marks, observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  money  was  as 
justly  due  to  the  representatives  of  Matthew  Lyon,  as  if 
the  house  of  that  gentleman  had. been  broken  open,  and 
rifled  of  the  sum,  tor  the  purpose  of  ti'ansferring  it  to  the 
coflers  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  B URGES  rose,  but  yielded  to  a  motion  for  ad- 
journment. 

MOZTDAT,  JaKVAUT  14. 

'  THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Wathk  in  tiie  chair,  and  resumed  the  discussion  of 
the  Tariff  bill. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,  of  Connecticut,  rose.  He  said 
that  when  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  introduced  this  bill  hito  the  House, 
he  had  accompanied  it  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  general 
character,  all  of  which  were  wry  pertinent  and  proper; 
but,  since  that  time,  the  committee  had  not  been  favored 
with  the  views  of  any  one  gentleman,  from  any  part  of  the 
country,  in  favor  of  the  biU;  and,  if  a  judgment  was  to  be 
formed  from  what  had  taken  place,  thus  far,  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  neither  they  nor  the  country 
were  to  be  favored  with  any  new  light,  or  any  new  facts, 
or  considerations,  on  which  the  House  was  pressed  to 
pass  so  very  extraordinary  and  wholly  unexpected  a  mea- 
sure. 

He  regretted  this  the  more,  the  more  be  looked  into 
the  bill,  and  reflected  on  the  principles  it  contained,  and 
the  consequences  likely  to  follow  it.  Congress  had  ne- 
ver legislated  on  a  measure  which,  if  adopted,  would  tell 
more  in  our  future  history.  He  repeated  it,  that  such  a 
bill  should  have  been  introduced,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
force  it  through  the  House,  without  one  word  being  said 
by  those  who  were  in  favor  of  its  passage,  was  roost  un- 
expected indeed.     So  soon  as  this  bill  should  have  passed 
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both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  received  the  Executive 
signature,  millions  of  property  which  had  been  invested 
in  establishments  that  had  g^wn  up  under  the  sanction, 
and  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Government — property,  not 
of  the  **  sumptuous  manufacturer"  merely,  (as  he  is 
called  in  the  South,)  but  of  the  working,  laborious,  com- 
mon people;  the  laboring  community  would  be  deprived 
of  its  value,  and  all  the  thousands,  yes,  the  millions  of 
these  laborious  citizens,  would  find  their  condition  in  one 
moment  greatly  changed .  The  rich  would  become  poor, 
and  the  poor  idle  and  wretched.  Thus  far  they  had  lived 
under  a  Government  of  some  degree  of  uniformity,  and 
had  calculated,  as  they  had  reason  to  calculate,  that  that 
uniformity  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  preserved;  but 
now  they  would,  in  one  moment,  find  its  policy  reversed, 
and  themselves  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  He  had 
be^n  told  by  gentlemen  out  of  the  House,  he  had  *not 
heard  it  from  any  in  the  House,  that  the  people  of  the 
South  were  looking  with  anxiety  for  this  bill.  He  did 
not  doubt  such  was  the  fact.  But  gentlemen  ought  not 
to  forget  that  it  was  not  the  South  alune,  but  the  entire 
population  of  his  portion  of  the  country,  who  were  look- 
mg  to  the  fate  of  the  bill  with  the  most  intense  anxiety; 
and  he  did  not  hesit&te  to  declare  there,  in  his  place, 
that  if  this  bill  should  ever  become  a  law,  it  would  prove 
the  winding-sheet  of  New  England. 

Standing  there  to  speak  the  language  ofhiscontituents, 
the  first  remark  he  should  make  upon  the  measure  pro- 
posed, was,  that  it  was  exceedingly  premature  and  hasty. 
He  asked  gentlemen  who  pressed  a  bill  like  this,  whether 
the  bill  itself  had  yet  so  much  as  reached  all  their  consti- 
tuents? They  must  answer,  no.  A  bill  lowering  duties  of 
itself  six  millions,  and  going  into  operation  within  forty 
days,  and,  together  with  the  reductions  made  by  the  tariff* 
act  of  the  last  session,  proposing  to  reduce  the  revenue 
at  one  blow,  from  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  twelve 
millions  and  a  half;  a  bill  of  such  momentous  consequence 
to  every  portion  of  the  country;  a  bill  containing  princi- 
ples which  subverted  the  entire  policy  of  the  coimtry, 
was  pressed  to  its  passage,  in  sullen  silence,  before  it  had 
even  been  seen  and  examined  by  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  When  that  bill  should  have  reached  them, 
what  did  gentlemen  suppose  would  be  their  answer.^  He 
would  make  his  appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  that 
great  State  which  had- taken  the  lead  in  the  school  of  pro- 
tective policy:  has  Pennsylvania  said  the  tariff  needs  to 
be  revised?  Let  her  Representatives  speak,  if  it  be  so. 
And  he  asked,  what  had  been  heard  from  the  '<  empire 
State,"  as  it  had  justly  been  denominated \  Had  any  voice 
come  from  New  York  indicative  that  the  country  desired 
such  a  measure  as  this?  Had  any  voice  been  heard  from 
New  England?  Not  a  breath  had  reached  that  House  de- 
claring such  was  the  people's  will.  A  deep  and  univer- 
sal alarm  was  beginning  to  pervade  New  England;  nor 
would  the  voice  of  approbation  come,  wait  ever  so  long. 
He  feared  lest  one  portion  of  the  American  people,  who 
had  been  forced  into  their  present  pursuits  by  the  votes 
of  the  South,  and  who  had  ever  since  been  led  on  from 
step  to  step,  from  tariff  to  tariff,  by  that  House,  when 
they  learned  the  ^measure  that  was  preparing  for  them, 
would  look  upon  their  fields  and  their  factories  with  sor- 
row, aiul  learn  to  hate  a  Government  so  fickle  and  so 
faithless.  He  feared  that,  sliould  this  bill  pass  into  a  law, 
the  consequence  would  be,  not  only  distress  and  heart- 
burnings, but,  in  the  end,  a  settled  hatred  to  the  Gov. 
crnment;  a  hatred  far  beyond  any  thing  tliat  had  been 
felt  in  the  South. 

Mr.  E.  hoped  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
pardon  him,  if  he  asked  them  another  question.  It  was 
but  a  few  weeks  since  that  House,  after  calling  in  to  its 
aid  all  the  information  it  could  obtain,  whether  from  the 
intelligence  of  its  own  members,  ©r  through  Ihe  official 
organs  of  the  Government,  had  passed  a  bill  remodelling, 


and  greatly  reducing  the  tariff  of  duties.  He  vouki  ak 
the  committee  what  new  facts,  what  fresh  light,  vis' 
heretofore  unthought  of  reasons  had  led  to  a  propcalH 
entirely  and  widely  different  from  that  which  bad  so  r- 
cently  been  adopted?  He  could  conceive  of  none,  units 
it  were  th^  discontents  prevailing  at  the  South.  If  gfv 
tie  men  would  accompany  him  to  the  committre  ror. 
where  this  bill  Imd  been  prepared,  he  did  not  btWv. 
they  would  find  a  single  memorial  praying  for  such  41K4 
sure,  or  a  single  fact  which  the  House  bad  not  had  : 
its  possession  four  months  ago.  On  what  principle  k 
the  House  acted  only  so  long  ago  as  July  last?  Uovoftc! 
had  the  yeas  and  nays  been  called  pn  propositions  fur  n^ 
ing  or  lowering  duties,  by  one,  two,  or  three  per  ctoL 
And  how  was  it  tliat  honorable  members  of  that  U%k 
wl.o  had  then,  after  so  much  discussion,  concluded  to  i 
minish  the  revenue  but  six  millions,  were  now,  all «» 
sudden,  willing  to  diminish  it  twelve  millions^  Hadtb^) 
acted  on  light  before?  If  they  had,  where  wai  their  rn 
light  now?  Surely  they  must  have  been  in  utter  dek  • 
four  months  since,  or  how  could  they  vote  for  such ib. 
at  present? 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Finance  CommiiW,  > 
the  few  remarks  with  which  he  had  introduced  the  U 
had  stated  two  considerations  as  the  grounds  on  «l»ck' 
had  been  brought  forward.  One  was,  the  reduciwe : 
the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Govemmcnljawi'^^ 
other  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  s  prot«t« 
tariff.  Mr.  E.  would  not  add  any  thing  to  the  able  rtp» 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  argument  of  w 
chairman,  as  well  by  his  colleagues  as  by  the  genUf^ 
from  Pennsylvania  on  his  right?  [Mr,  Cbawfob^O '>''^- 
could  not  pass  the  subject  without  a  single  remark, r>; 
that  it  was  matter  of  great  doubt,  in  the  view  of  niiwl»» 
much  intetligence,  whether  the  proposed  removal  ^\p 
tecting  duties  would  be  followed  by  any  reduction  oft^ 
revenue  at  all.  He  did  not  say  that  it  would  not,  bot  !< 
felt  a  strong  doubt. 

The  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  «t^ 
not  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  received,  bct^F- 
like  destroying  the  dykes  in  Holland,  be  follof«i»"» 
inundation. 

But  in  reference  to  the  other  point,  wliit  did  the  ^> 
ileman  mean?  Did  he  aim  at  a  reduction  of  the  bonl«fl 
on  the  people?  If  that  was  his  meaning,  Mr.  E.  »«P^ 
pared  to  take  issue  with  him.  The  gentlcmsn  h«l^ 
ther  theory  nor  facts  to  support  any  such  position.  »« 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  the  South  belieredt'tt- 
such  would  be  the  result.  They  thought  thit  freeti* 
would  relieve  them  from  all  their  distresses,  BMtt«« 
Mr.  E.  's  firm  belief  that  they  would  be  able  neither  to  bd? 
nor  to  sell  on  any  better  terms,  were  the  Unffanmfe'btK 
entirely.  The  greater  part  of  the  people's  burdfW'^^J'J 
not  be  in  the  least  relieved.  Mr.  E. ,  howerer,  »t; 
not  follow  gentlemen  who  had  already  discussed  thspcw. 
with  so  much  clearness.  .      , 

He  had  intended  to  say  something  upon  the  inc<r[ 
ties  and  partialities  of  the  bill,  but  others  had  fully  «^ 
ednhese,  its  defecU.  The  committee,  in  their  repo^ 
say  that  the  duties  will  average  from  ten  to  tw«^y^ 
cent.  See,  then:  twenty-nihe  per  cent,  on  tea,  ^ 
twenty-eight  to  ninety-three  on  iron,  forty-seven  one* 
thirty-nine  on  salt,  fifty  on  cordage,  sixtv-fouronspJ-^^ 
forly-six  on  sugar,  twenty-eight  on  molassep*  ""^ 


twenty  on  cottons,  twenty  on  woollens,  and  fift«<" 

wool.-    He  did  not  complain  that  any  of  <h^/J> 

were  too  high,  but  that  they  did  not  do  «9«*' /''j^^^ 

especially  to  wo6l,  woollens,  and  cottons.    ^\rzl^ 

that  adequafe  protection,   such  as  makes  unifor"' 
r.«..b^*    l-:*«j ..:.! ?^j J   :«tf*«ffnemSi »' 


market,  exited  competition,  induced  investmenjj^ 
the  efforts  of  genius  and  perseverance.  It  *'•*  *  ^ 
some  barrier  against  the  inundations  of  the  ovei^.^ 
capital  and  pauper  labor,  as  well  as  the  wifish  ano 
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ang  legislation  of  European  nations.  Let  our  country- 
men  feel  secure,  and  th^y  will  do  in  manufactures  what 
can  be  done  any  where.  Thus,  since  1816|  the  era  of 
the  protective  policy,  every  manufacture  has  been  falling 
in  price,  and  improving  in  quality,  so  much  so  that  cot-^ 
ton  fabrics,  which  then  cost  twenty-five  cen\s,  could  now 
be  purchased  for  eight  cents. 

Mr.  £.  addressed  himself  cliiefly  to  the  friends  of  the 
protecting  tariff.  He  was  not  speaking  to  such  as  disbe- 
lieved its  constitutionaltty-ii-they  felt  themselves  bound  to 
vote  against  the  whole  system,  ^fle  was  addressing  those 
who  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  House  and  the  nation 
held  a  protective  tariff  to  be  both  constitutional  and  ex- 
pedient; and  he  put  to  then  the  question  how  they  could 
possibly  vote  for  such  a  bill.     For, 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  involved  an  entire  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  country.  Mr.  £.  had  looked  into  the 
bill,  and  had  found  it  to  contain  principles  utterly  hostile 
to  the  entire  policy  which  bad  hitherto  governed  this 
nation.  Aj  such,  the  bill  was  hailed  with  gladness  by  the 
pe6ple  of  the  South.  He  had  heard  Southern  gentlemen 
»y,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill  constituted  the  dearest 
part  of  it.  They  openly  declared  that,  hereafter,  there 
was  no  longer  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  protective  tariff. 
Now,  if  a  majority  of  Congress  were  williiig  and  prepared 
to  abandon  the  whole  system  of  protection,  no  doubt  it 
could  be  done.  He  did  not,  however,  for  himself,  as  yet, 
believe  any  such  thing.  But  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
ihe  bill  went  that  whole  length . 

Mr.  £.  always  listened  with  most  profound  Mgard  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  It  was  due  to  the 
itatioB  he  occupied.  When  the  President's  message  had 
3een  reading  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
(ion,  the  moment  the  Clerk  came  to  that  part  of  the  do- 
:ument  which  bad  reference  to  the  tariff,  he  believed 
:here  was  no  gentleman  in  the  House  who  entertained  any 
loubt,  that  it  was  the  desire  and  determination  of  the 
President  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  great  prin- 
:iple«of  our  policy.  Mr.  E.  asserted  that  the  President  of 
Jie  tJnited  States  had  t^penly  declared,  that  the  true  po^ 
icy  to  be  pursued  by  this  country,  was  to  renounce  its 
protecting  tariff.  He  had  listened,  however,  to  such  a 
leclaration  as  but  the  first  note  of  alarm.  The  message 
lad  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
ind  the  next  step  had  been  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill 
IS  was  now  before  the  committee»a  bill  wliich  proposed, 
IS  one  of  its  striking  features,  the  raising  of  one  million 
)f  revenue  from  articles  not  protected,  viz:  from  tea  and 
coffee— a  mark  not  less  decisive  tlian  that  on  the  fore- 
lead  of  Caia.  Where  had  that  principle  come  from? 
Had  it  originated  with  the  manufacturing  .States?  With 
Jie  friends  of  a  protecting  tariff?  Or  had  it  come  from  a 
irevious  principle,  viz:  the  equalizing  of  taxation  for  the 
mrpose  of  revenue  only  ?  And  was  it  any  thing  but  the 
irst  step  towards  a  system  of  general  taxation,  without 
iny  regard  whatever  to  the  protecting  principle?  Doubt- 
ess  it  Was,  and  had  been  so  intended  to  be.  All  were 
aboring  to  relieve  Ihe  country,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  its  industry,  by  leaving  the  taxes  on  protected  arti- 
;les  only.  Yet  here  was  a  proposition  to  draw  one- 
welfth  of  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  from  articles 
vhich  needed  no  protection.  Would  not  the  nation  say 
hat  such  a  bill  was,  in  its  principle,  hostile  to  the  protec- 
tve  system? 

But  there  was  another  proof  of  this  still  more  decisive, 
ilr.  E.  had  looked  into  tlie  bill,  with  a  view  to  discover 
vhat  provision  it  contained  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
iictures  of  iron,  wood,  leather,  paper,  cotton,  and  wool, 
ind  he  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  any  provision 
lad  been  made  for  these  objects.  Aiid  yet,  what  strife 
nd  contest  had  they  not  witnessed  on  that  floor  but  a  few 
tionths  ago  in  the  effort  to  place  the  duty  one  per  cent. 
•r  two  per  cent,  highet  or  lower.    The  committee  had 
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now,  at  a  stride,  gone  from  field  to  field,  from  re^on  to 
region,  in  reduction,  and  had  not  stood  above  one,  two, 
or  ten  per  cent.  Yet,  now  when  such  a  sweeping  bill  ai 
this  was  brought  into  the  House,'  its  advocates  had  not  a 
single  fact  to  lay  before  the  House  in  its  fiivor.  Were 
they  to  legislate  in  the  dark?  Were  they  now  to  condemn 
the  very  act  they  had  performed  but  a  few  months  ago? 
Were  they  to  brand  themselves  with  censure  for  what 
themselves  had  done?  How  were  tuch  matters  managed 
in  the  British  Parliartient?  They  appointed  a  commiaston, 
through  whom  they  obtained  the  fullest  and  moat  exact 
infovmation  from  Uie  best  informed  individuals  in  the 
country;  and  the  residts  were  printed,  and  laid  on  the 
tables  or  the  members. 

No  Government  was  worth  preserving  unless  it  acted 
upon  intelligence.  But  what  hlul  been  done  in  the  pre- 
sent case?  Had  tiie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  call- 
ed a  single  mamiiacturer  before  them?  Not  one.  Thej 
had  no  confidence  in  the  manufacturers.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDvmx]  in  a  speech  of  hit 
at  the  last  session,  had  heaped  upon  them  epithets  such 
ss  Mr.  E.  would  not  repeat.  In  lib  own  part  of  the 
Union  the  people  had  great  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  their  character.  But  perhaps  the  gentleman  knew 
more  of  them  than  they  did.  The  comnuttee,  at  all 
events,  had  consulted  none  of  them.  Had  they  gone  for 
their  fiicts  to  intelligent  merchsnts?  He  believed  not. 
What  light  had  broken  in  upon  them,  or'what  light  had 
they  communicated  to  the  House?  For  himself  he  re- 
mained quite  in  the  dark.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  he 
heard  an  awful  rumbling  under  ground,  and  the  echoes 
seemed  to  say,  that  the  precipitancy,  the  haste,  which 
marked  this  whole  proceeding,  boded  to  the  manufiutur- 
ing  interest  nothing  leas  than  destruction,  root  and  branch. 
Had  the  House  any  right  to  pass  such  a  bill?  Was  it  for 
any  such  purpose  they  had  been  clothed  by  their  consti- 
tuents with  the  power  they  exercise?  Were  they  at  li- 
berty thus  to  trifle  with  the  great  uiterests  of  the  country? 
He  waa  speaking  to  the  friends  of  the  protectinr  tariff; 
and  he  put  the  question  to  their  conscience  and  their  un- 
derstanding. 

But  he  would  now  proceed  to  that  which,  af^er  all, 
was  the  real  cause  of  this  bill.  He  meant  the  discontents 
in  the  South.  He  hoped  that  his  honorable  friend,  [Mr. 
McDuprrx,]  for  such  he  esteemed  him,  who  so  ably  re- 


presented the  views  of  the  South,  would  not  chaise  him 
with  any  disrespect.  But,  might  he  not  say,  that  if  any 
member  of  the  House  should  be  asked  out  of  the  House 
what  was  the  cause  which  had  produced  such  a  bill, 
would  he  not  say,  the  diseontenu  in  South  Carolina?  No 
man,  woman  or  child,  could  doubt  tlie  fifict. 

In  relation  to  this  matter,  the  first  question  he  sboulil 
ask  was  thiss  Were  they  not  bound^  in  endeavoring  to 
relieve  the  people  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  to  see 
that  they  did  not  merely  change  the  scene  of  the  discon- 
tent? It  was  known  to  all,  that  during  the  late  wa^,  very 
deep  discontent  had  existed  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union, 
in  relation  to  the  General  Government;  He  had  the  au- 
thority of  a  gentleman  from  Georgia,  for  saying,  that  the 
country  war^ear  revolution.  But  let  the  Hdbse,  while 
it  was  endeavoring  to  appease  his  friends  at  the  South, 
be  cautious  that  they  did  not,  as  he  had  said,  merely 
change  the  scene.  He  thought  there  was  no  iust  cause 
for  demanding  from  the  North  so  great  a  sacrifice.  The 
first  question  asked  of  him  by  his  constituents  would  be, 
win  South  Carolina  be  any  better  off  when  the  tariff  is 
annihihited?  He  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  such  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  very  important  that  the  people 
of  the  North  should  be  convinced  that  there  existed  some 
real  grrievance,  for  the  removal  of  which  they  were  called 
on  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Nothing  else  would  ever 
induce  them  to  forego  the  advantsges  they  now  enjoyed. 
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It  was,  he  believed,  almost  unanimously  admitted  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  except  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
that  the  theory  of  their  oppressions  was  a  false  theory, 
viz :  that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  wholly  upon  the  pro- 
ducer or  importer,  and  not  the  consumer.     The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message,  and  in  another  paper  of  his  recently 
put  forth,  had  expressly  declared  that  the  South  Carolina 
theory  was  not  a  true  and  sound  one.     Could  that  House, 
by  passinfif  the  present  bill,  make  the  North  believe  that 
It  was?    How  many  gpentlemen'  in  that  House  believed 
that  it  was  a  true  theory?    Very  few.     How  many  in  the 
oth^r  House  believed  it?    Very  few.    Ask  all  the  people 
of  the  Union  north  of  that  spot,  or  even  ask  the  people 
of  the  South  themselves,  and  they  would  tell  them  that 
it  was  false.     Now,  if  such  was  the  opinion  held  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  people 
themselves,  how  could  they  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  all  their 
vital  interests  in  favor  of  a  theory  which  all  declared  to 
be  founded  in  error?   It  was  a  thing  that  never  could  be 
done.     But  he  was  not  goings  to  enter  oh  that  subject. 
All  be  should  say  was,  that  he  assumed  the  Southern  the- 
ory to  be  false;  and,  so  holding,  he  affirmed  it  to^  be  no 
proper  ground  on  which  to  demand  such  n  sacrifice  as 
the  bill  proposed;  and  should  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it,  they  would  be  taught 
to  hate  the  Government,  and  reproach  her  for  her  perfidy 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

But  Mr.  E.  went  farther.     He  asked  the  friends  of  the 
tariff  what  they  believed  to  be  the  true  theory?    They 
would  all  reply  that  the  true  theory  was  that  which  the 
President  had,  in  so  lucid  and  satisfactory  a  manner,  de- 
monstrated in  his  last  proclamation,  viz:  that  the  duty,  in 
all  cases,  ultimately  fell  upon  the  consumer.     If  that  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff  in  that  House, 
then  he  asked  them,  when  tlie  complaints  of  the  South 
were  ur^d  as  the  great  argument  in  &vor  of  this  *bill, 
how  their  constituents  ever  could  be  reconciled  to  it? 
The  climate  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people,  would  prove  where  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  on  consumption  was  most  felt,  if  it  existed 
at  all.     They,  of  the  Eastern  States,  inhabited  a  rough, 
cold,  and  comparatively  sterile  country,  where  winter 
reigned  for  seven  months  of  the  year.    Did  not  such  a 
population  stand  in  need  of  warm  clothing  more  thin  the 
people  in  the  South?    Did  thev  not  want  flannels,  and 
blankets^  and  cloths,  and  stocknirs?  All  which  would  be 
brought  from  Great  Britain.     What  was  the  difference 
between  the  laboring  classes  of  the  North  and  the  South? 
Just  the  difference  that  existed'between  a  family  of  free 
men  with  their  sons  and  daughters  about  them  at  the  fa- 
mily board,  and  the  comfortless  cabin  of  the    slave. 
Where  was  the  £^eat  theatre  of  consumption  ?    In  the 
North,  or  In  the  South?     He  was  willing  to  hazard  his  re- 
putation on  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  consumption 
lay  north  of  this  city.     He  believed  that  the  2,000,000  of 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York  consumed  more  of  fo- 
reign importations  than  5,000,000  in  the  slave  States. 
The  climatei  and  all  the  habits  of  the  people  were,  of 
themselves,  sufficient  to  show  this:  and  yet  would  the 
South  say  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the  consequences 
of  consumption?    They  could  not  say  it.     If  the  House 
was  about  to  change  the  policy  of  the  nation,  they  must 
first  make   the   people  of  the  North  feel  and  under- 
stand the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded.    The  doc- 
trine of  consumption  paying  taxation  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  North,  and  against  the  South;  and  this  doctrine  he 
fully  believed  to  be  the  only  true  doctrine. 

There  was  another  consideration  which  induced  him  to 
oppose  this  bill.  A  portion  of  our  income  consisted  of 
receipts  from  the  Post  Officer  these  receipts  amounted 
to  not  less  than  $2,500,003.  Whence  w^  this  collected? 
He  did  not  complain  that  they,  of  the  North,  paid  more 


than  thciir  just  proportion;  but  it  was  certain  that  wen 
than  two-thirds  of  this  was  collected  north  of  thePcto- 
mac.     Let  them  look  at  the  money,  the  $3,000,000  re- 
ceived every  year  from  the  sale  of  the  public  Itmls. 
Where  did  that  come  from?  His  constituents  knevlon>^ 
thing  about  the  new  kinds  of  the  West.    The  youth  cf 
New  England  were  constantly  going  forth  to  people  t^« 
wilderness.     Peace  go  with  tliem-     He  ezpreased  m  rt- 
gret,  but  mentioned  tlie  fact  as  it  existed.    New  Engimd 
nad  not,  during  the  last  ten  years,  gained  as  much  aa  ibe 
single  State  of  Indiana.     There  had  been  one  perpeim! 
dram  from  her  popqlation.    What  proportion  of  all  tk* 
money  received  from  public  lands  into  the  Ireasfrrj  an;? 
fh)m  the  North  ?    More  tjian  two-thirds  of  it.    Hcknf; 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  men  in  h!.- 
part  of  the  Union,  who  had  removed  into  the  West,  ca-r. 
ing  with  them  capitals  of  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dtUap 
He  appealed  to  gentlemen  from  the  West  to  tay  whesc* 
the  money  in  their  part  of  the  Union  came?    Tbcj  wouH 
all  reply,  from  the  Northern  States.     The  curtoms,  1 
post  office,  and  the  public  lands,'  constituted  the  thm 
great  sources  of  support  to  the  treasury.     AH  these  »tR 
drawn  mainly  from  the  Northern  States;  and,  uflHrrKli 
a  state  of  things,  he  appealed  to  gentlemen  from  theSi/l 
to  say  how  they  could  ask  their  Northern  brtthrta  * 
come  around  the  great  family  altar  of  this  Union,  \:^ 
there  offer  up  their  vital  interests  in  sacrifice.    Tbcpo- 
pie  of  the  North  could  not  understand  it   They  could n^ 
be  made  to  see  or  feel  its  necessity. 

He  would  now,  in  a  short  review  of  our  pastlcgishfi?^, 
justify  the  attachment  of  his  constituents  totheprotccti: 
policy,  and  show  the  South  wliy  they  are  determioed ': 
adhere  to  it. 

The  people  of  New  England  entertained  old  fair 
potions,  as  to  the  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  u 
General  Government,  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  Sao 
after  the  settlement  of  these  colonies,  their  inbabin'i 
manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  introduce  msnufiictDrci 
That  disposition  was  beheld  by  the  mother  countiy  fi6 

freat  jealousy.  As  an  example  of  which  it  would  i?f  An- 
cient to  state,  that  a  law  was  pa9!>ed  by  the  Pirlja^t 
of  Great  Britain,  declaring  th^t  founderies  in  thecolvJ^J 
were  a  nuisance,'  and  as  such,  in  so  many  words,  dt1tc^ 
ing  their  destruction.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  this  ffej^ 
which  had  ultimately  led  to  our  own  revolution.  Sooj 
after  our  independence  j^as  accomplished,  it  w«  fe*^ 
to  be  the  pohcy  oT  England  to  prostrate  domestic  bbs 
factures  in  this  country  •  Massachusetts,  New  York,  s«. 
and  old  Virginia,  too,  had  all  attempted  the  est&blshnff' 
of  manufactures,  and  had  all  failed  \  they  had  all  ^^^^^ 
want  of  a  power  in  the  General  Governmept  to  r^' 
mmmeree.  New  York  had  her  own  system  of  dnve^ 
Rhode  Isknd  had  hers,  and  each  port  had  its  on  wf 
Under  these  circumstances,  good  old  Virginia,  in  f'p 
had  proposed  a  convention  of  the  States  at  Antapoltt  t« 
the  very  purpose  of  regulating  codimerce,  andofpio^-" 
ing  a  protection  for  domestic  mdustry.  And  the  dctb^ 
rations  of  that  body  had  resulted  in  calling  the  conv«: 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  which  formed  the  Federal  cons<^ 
tion.  And  what  did  they  find  In  the  constitution'  »• 
E.  could  not  pass  over  this,  because  it  furnished  »n  »s?  • 
justification  of  the  attachment  of  the  North  to  the  prc^ 
live  policy.  ,  ^ 

The  constitution  g^ve  absolute,  unqualified  po«r 
Cong^sB  to  **  regulate  foreign  commerce.**  Tbu  ^ 
just  what  all  had  wanted;  and,  accordingly,  the  rtrj^^ 
cond  statute  passed  by  the  new  Government  ^*^J[^^!^ 
laying  taxes  for  the  double  purpose  of  revenue  and  F  • 
tection.  All  hailed  the  passa^  of  this  law  with  joy  ^  ^ 
the  fourth  Congress  an  act  of^registry  was  passed,  *"^ 


gave  a  similar  protection  to  American  shipping;  nfxt(  ^ 
the  tonnage  duty;  and  then  the  act  securing  to  our <' J 
citizens  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  coasting  tridf:'" 
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bst  in  the  train,  came  tlie  law  giving  bounties  on  the 
fisheries.  There  was  one  provision  in  the  first  protecting 
law  worthy  of  notice,  viz:  that  which  laid  a  duty  o{  three 
centi  per  pound  on  cotton.  What  was  that  for?  For  re- 
venue? For  that  could  not  be,  for  there  was  no  raw  cot- 
ton  brought  into  the  country.  Bvery  statesman  south  of 
the  Potomac  had  voted  to  impose  that  duty,  and  thereby 
exercised  that  very  power  which  was  now  declared  by 
all  the  South  to  be  in  utter  violation  of  the  constitution . 

Mr.  £.  went  on  to  say,  that  aAer  the  successive  tariffs 
of  1816, 1818,  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  his  own  State,  as 
well  as  sU  New  England,  had  considered  the  question  of 
the  protective  policy  of  this  country  as  fully  established, 
and  finaHy  settled.  But  when  that  principle  had  Brat  been 
broached  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  were  not  only 
not  in  its  favor,  but  almost  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against 
it.    In  1807  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  had  been, 
nniversally,  a  commercial  people.     The  doctrine  of  pro- 
tecting manufactures  had  come  from  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
tile  first  instance,  and  had  beea  warmly  responded  to  by 
all  the  SUtes  south  of  the  Potomac.  «  Perish  commerce !" 
was  the  cry.     «  Let  us  be  independent  of  Great  Britain. " 
Very  different  had  been  the  feeling  at  the  North;  there 
the  commercial  population  had  seen  nothing  but  starvation 
and  ruin  before  them.     They  did  not,  indeed,  rise  in  ac- 
tual rebellion;  but  there  existed  but  one  feeling  on  the 
aubject,  and  that  a  feeling  of  the  most  decided  hostility.  But 
the  doctrine  had  been  finally  established.  It  had  been  esta- 
blished by  Southern  votes;  and  the  people  of  New  England 
were,  in  consequence,  driven  from  their  ships,  and  the 
theatre  of  their  industry  changed  from  the  ocean  to  the 
land. 

He  appealed  to  gentlemen  from  the  South  to  say  whe- 
ther, in  1816,  the  South  had  not  been  opposed  by  the 
North  in  tliia  now  reprobated  policy?     Whose  voices  had 
been  heard  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion to  our  own  industry?    The  voice  of  Lowndes — the 
voice  of  Calhoun  above  all  others.    It  sounded  as  a  death- 
note  in  the  ears  of  the  North;  but  the  party  in  power 
Ibrced  the  doctrine  upon  her.     "Perish  commerced"  was 
the  motto  on  the  Southern  banner.     But  what  now?   The 
doctrine,  this  Southern  doctrine,  was  now  an  abomination; 
and  the  Eastern  States  were  called  to  the  altar  to  make  a 
burnt  sacrifice  of  their  invested  capital  and  all  their  hopes 
of  prosperity.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  done;  it  will  not  be  done. 
And  here  Mr.  E.  asked  leave  to  read  to  the  House  the  re- 
marks of  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  in 
his  eye,  and  the  efficient  mover  on  this  occasion,  [Mr. 
Wilde,]  in  reference  to  thb  very  subject.     They  were 
as  candid  as  they  were  just,  as  beautiful  as  they  were  true. 
He  read  from  an  answer  returned  by  the  gentleman  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  committee  of  his  constituents,  in 
September  last,  dated  inVirginia,and  designed  as  a  circular: 
**  Writing  within  view.of  Monticello,  once  the  home, 
and  now  the  grave  of  Jefferson,  I  may  not  profane  the  air 
I  breathe  with  the  language  of  submission.     Neither  must 
I  bear  false  witness  against  my  neighbor,  for  his  name  re- 
minds me,  that  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  patri- 
arch of  American  freedom,  assisted  by  Southern  politi- 
cians, laid,  in  the  exclusion  of  all  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  the  foundation  of  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures.    **  We  must  bring  our  workshops  from  Europe!" 
•*We  roust  not  consume  the  productions  of  those  who  in- 
jure and  intuit  us."    <*  Perish  commerce!    Let  our  con- 
stitution live!"     Such  was  the  language  which,  for  years, 
found  an  echo  in  every  Southern  bosom,  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Mississippi.     Such  was  the  feeling  that  bore  us 
:h rough  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  war. 
^feed  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  Southern  votes 
¥hich,  in  1816,  carried  a  tariff  partly  for  revenue,  partly 
irotectiye,  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  navi- 
l^ating  interest?    And  must  I  protest,  even  to  you,  that 
his  recapitulation  is  not  made  to  defend  or  accuse  the  past 


or  the  present — to  inculpate  or  exculpate  any  man  or 
party,  or  people,!  but  simply  because  it  is  the  truth.  <  <  The 
thorns  we  reap  are  of  the  tree  we  planted;"  they  may  not 
wound  us  the  less;  but  surely  we  have  no  right  to  impute 
all  the  injury  to  others;  I  do  not  say  we  ought  to  bear  them 
patiently,  or  at  all.  1  will  not  presume  to  tell  u  whole 
commonwealth  what  it  can  or  cannot  bear;  but  I  will  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  my  countrymen,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  odium  to  myself,  that  the  manufacturing  States  were 
made  such  by  our  legislation.  We  destroyed  their  ship* 
pin^,  and  they  turned  to  manufactures.  Must  we  destroy 
their  manufactures  that  they  may  return  to  their  shipping.^ 
"  It  is  natural  enough  that  we  should  seek  to  remove 
restrictions  which  are  hurtful  to  our  industry;  but  it  ii 
eciually  natural  they  should  strive  to  retain  what  they  ima- 
gine beneficial  to  theirs. 

"  Considering  when,  by  whom»  and  under  what  circum- 
stanqes  they  werC' imposed,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  expect  they  will  be  readily  abandoned.  A  part 
of  the  population  on  which  they  were  forced,  once  spoke 
of  seceding  from  the  Union  if  they  were  persisted  in.  But 
the  Union  has  survived  their  discontent.  They  converted 
our  folly  to  their  benefit;  and  now  we  meditate  secession 
unless  they  will  instantly  relinquish  their  advantage." 

He  would  commend  this  paper  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  himself.  The  people  of  the  North* 
em  States  had  not  forgotten  whence  the  tariff  came;  they 
had  not  yet  forgotten  that  it  was  Georgia  and  South  Caro* 
lina,  and  all  her  Southern  sisters,  which  had  led  New 
England  into  the  position  slie  noW  occupied,  and  the 
Southern  gfentlemen  must  own  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  £.  said  he  had  risen  mainly  with  a  view  to  vindicate 
those  who  bad  sent  him  here,  m>m  the  roost  unjust  and 
unmerited  inunuations.  Every  characteristic  of  odious 
tyranny  had  been,  b^  Southern  gentlemen,  applied  to  the 
industrious  mechanics  of  the  North.  They  were  told» 
again  and  again,  that,  from  a  love  of  gain,  they  were  tramp- 
ling upon  the  constitution;  ^at  if  they  were  even  within 
its  letter,  still  they  were  doing  violence  to  its  spirit  and 
manifest  intent  .This  was  not  true;  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  was  not,  he  had  gone  into  this  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  protecting  policy.  He  feared  that  he  had  consum* 
ed  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee  in  doinr  so.  But 
ss  the  system  had  originated  with  Virginia  herself,  he  felt 
it  due  to  his  constituents  to  vindicate  them  from  a  slander 
for  their  present  attachments. 

The  gentlemen  of  tlie  South,  however,  continued  to 
urge  the  charge,  that,  in  tlie  tariff  laws  the  North  waa 
palpably  violating  and  trampling  upon  the  constitution. 
Now,  he  wanted  to  look  this  position  in  the  lace.  He 
wanted  to  see  where  truth  actually  by,  and  while  he  en- 
deavored to  discover  it,  he  hoped  the  Southern  gentlemen 
would  accord  him  a  due  respect  to  them  personally,  and 
to  their  constituents. 

He  averred  that  they,  of  the  North,  were  not  trampling 
upon  the  constitution.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  pur- 
pose or  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  represented.  The 
constitution  was  dear  to  them;  they  held,  and  ever  should 
hold,  its  provisions  sacred  and  inviolable. 

The  power  they  were  exercising  in  enacting  a  protec- 
tive system  of  policy,  was  the  power  *<  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce."    Did  gentlemen  from  the  South  find  no  such 
clause  in  the  constitution  ?    There  it  stood;  could  they 
it?     <<  Congress  shall  have  power  to  rejg;ulate  fo- 


erase 


reign  commerce."  As  to  the  exercise  of  tnis  power, 
where  was  the  limit?  Did  the  constitution  fix  any?  But 
it  was  said  that  the  constituUon  was  violated,  because  the 
duties  wtre  so  laid  as  to  operate  a  protection  to  domestie 
manufactures.  But  where  was  the  clause  declaring  that 
commerce  should  be  regulated  for  revenue  only?  The 
power  was  to  be  exercised  on  all  the  principles  on  which 
a  similar  power  was  exercised  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  in  all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  for  the  general 
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benefit  of  the  common  country  as  a  wbole.  Let  it  be 
made  out  that  a  certain  exercise  of  this  power  will  fiirther 
the  genera]  prosperity,  and  the  exercise  of  it  was  perfect- 
ly constitutional)  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise it.  If  they  believed  that  the  protecting  policy  was 
calculated  to  benefit  their  country,  were  they  to  be  told 
that  they  must  not  exercise  it?  Would  friends  of  the  ta- 
rifir  say  to  their  constituents,  Here  is  the  power,  and  its 
exercise  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  we  must  not 
use  it,  because  there  are  dangers  at  the  South? '  Such  an 
argument  was  neither  honorable  nor  satisfactory.  The 
constitution  gare  the  power— the  power  had  never  been 
exercised  to  this  end— and  it  was  now  too  late  to  say  that 
the  exefxtse  of  it  is  not  constitutional. 

If  this  power  of  protection  could  not  rightfully  be  ex- 
ercised by  Congress^  where  was  it?  What  had  become  of 
it?  The  SUtes  had  not  got  it:  was  it  then  lost?  Nothing 
was  farther  from  the  truth.  Congress  mteht  lawfully  re- 
gulate commerce  in  whatsoerer  way  would  nnost  "promote 
the  good  of  the  country.  This  ytry  point  constituted  the 
cbtef  excellence  of  the  constitution,  in  the  view  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  They  inhabited  a  hard,  sterile,  and 
lohoBpitable  country.  They  had  been  driven  from  the 
ocean;  and  if  there  was  no  pi:^  power  in  existence  for 
the  protection  of  their  home  industry,  the  constitution  had 
lost  its  prime  excellence  and  virtue  in  their  eyes.  He 
prayed  gentlemen  to  allow  the  people  oS  the  North  still 
to  look  upon  the  constitution  as  they  had  done,  with  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

Need  he  say  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  contempora- 
neous understanding^  of  the  constitution,  that  Congress 
should  regulate  foreign  commerce  to  the  ends  of  protec- 
tion? Tlie  Union  came  into  being  under  the  existence  of 
this  power.  Every  notion  io  Europe  had  exercised  the 
same,  and  had  exercised  it  for  their  own  exclusive  bene- 
fit<-«nd  were  now  doing  it.  Why  should  not  this  coun- 
try enjoy  and  wield  the  some  power?  and  why  not  use 
it  for  her  own  protection' 

But  the  protective  tariff  was  complained  of  as  an  exer- 
cise of  partial  and  local  legblation.  What  was  meant  by 
such  a  charge?  Did  gentlemen  mean  that  Confess  had 
no  power  to  pass  any  law  that  should  not,  in  its  opera- 
tion, be  equal  and  universal?  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  embargo  law,  the  non-intercourse  law,  the 
non-importation  law,  had  been  equal  and  universal  in  their 
practical  bearings  on  tliis  country? 

He  would  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
C&AT]  whether  the  Uws  enabling  his  constituents  to  give 
up  poor  land,  and  exchange  it  for  better  land,  was  not  lo- 
cal in  its  operation?  whether  they  were  passed  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  North  and  the  East?  Were  the  fortification 
laws  equal  in  their  operation?  A  nation  was  made  up  of 
individuals  I  and  while  a  law  might  be  for  the  general 
good,  it  was  to  be  resetted  that  some  individuals  might, 
at  the  same  time,  be  injured,  or  at  least  might  not  share 
in  the  benefit.  But  let  the  gentlemen  look  at  the  subject 
in  a  somewhat  larger  view.  We  were  a  nation  at  least  in 
some  respects.  How  could  that  be  called  local  legisla- 
tion which  was  confessedly  for  the  general  good?  They, 
of  the  Eastern  States,  had,  at  the  time,  thouglit  the  non- 
importation law  very  hard  in  its  operaton:  but  it  was  said 
the  country  demanded  it  And  he  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent law  was  local.  The  people  did  not  feel  it  to  be  so 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  For  the  same  reason,  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  trriflf  was  an 
interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  States.  In 
the  regulation  of  commerce  we  are  a  nation,  and  if  the 
people  are  affected,  it  is  as  parts  of  the  whole — and  this  is 
right.  Would  gentlemen  deny  that  Congress  had  power 
to  counteract  the  injurious  legislation  of  foreign  nations? 
And  what  was  that  legialationf  Out  of  thirteen  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  this  country,  the  products  of  nine  mil- 
liona  were  virtually  excluded  from  all  foreign  ports.    Un- 


der such  circumstances,  would  it  be  wise  or  just  to  tike 
all  the  manufactures  our  people  needed  from  EngV^* 
while  we  were  forbidden  to  carry  our  bread  stuffs  to 
them?  Would  any  gentleman  maintain  such  apropos- 
tioR  seriously?  The  notion  of  free  tnde  «ai  one  of  tht 
most  visionary  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man.  li  vis 
fair,  indeed,  upon  paper;  but  when  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  affiiirs  of  men,  it  proved  ao  unequal 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  never  could,  and  never  wwild, 
carry  it  into  practice.  The  doctrine  of  protection,  on  tin 
other  hand,  was,  in  its  nature,  and  has  been  proved  in  ef- 
fect to  be,  calcuUted  to  raise  us  to  an  equality  with  other 
nationa.  What,  in  fact,  could  this  country  do  without  H' 
This  nation  emerged  from  its  colonial  bondagr,  and  a« 
into  being  under  the  existence  of  that  principle.  AH  tie 
powers  of  Europe  were  enforcing  the  principle  wheit?er 
it  was  in  their  power.  There  would  be  a  revolution  ia 
England  in  six  montlis,  should  it  even  be  attempted  to  «• 
peal  the  system.  Let  her  ports  be  open  to  the  prododi 
of  our  lands,  and  how  long  would  her  agricultunli»* 
rests  be  sustained?  She  could  not  pay  the  intereit  of  her 
debt,  nor  uphold  her  system  of  tithes  and  rinecura  i 
day.  We  then  must  enter  into  the  same  system, «  "ut 
be  content  to  place  ourselves  under  the  feet  of  all  forep 
nations. 

But  it  had  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  Uii, 
that  the  imposing  of  such  a  Uw  was  an  act  of  tyranny  ci- 
ercised  by  the  majority  over  the  minority;  and  thcieco- 
sation  had  been  so  often  repeated  that  the  phiaae  liad^a 
some  degree^  lost  the  harshness  with  which  it  bad  oiC« 
grated  upon  his  ear.  But  what  did  gentlemen  roc&n  tj 
language  of  that  kind?  What  propriety  was  there  in  mtf- 
ing  such  a  charge?  The  power  waa  clearly  given  in  w 
constitution,  and  it  was  the  Southern  States  that  badai^ 
ed  upon  Congress  to  exercise  it.  He  wished  genurua 
would  only  look  into  the  constitution.  That  initruneU 
left  them  an  appeal  to  a  neutral  power;  to  an  indepemietf, 
disinterested  tribunal;  and  what  waa  that?  It  wm  ik 
United  States  Supreme  Court— a  court  no  more  appouf- 
ed  by  Congress  than  the  SUtea.  The  Preaident  mb- 
nated,  and  the  Senate  approved,  while  we  could  wi^ 'a- 
stitute  an  impeachment.  And  did  this  make  tbeaoer 
servants,  or  had  it  actually  corrupted  them?  They  «eR 
emphatically  the  country's  judges,  and  had  ever  pwat 
themselves  equal  to  their  responsibilitifis.  He  knew  teir 
well  that  there  were  gentlemen  in  that  House  t'^'^ 
laugh  at  such  a  declaration,  arid  would  reply  that  the  codi 
was  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  our  own  bands.  But  tlx 
court  was  not  their  tool,  nor  the  tool  of  any  body  wH 
The  North  had  no  more  control  over  it  than  the  Soutt. 
It  was  a  constituent  part  of  this  Government,  and  "tmvx 
this  Government  was  only  a  confederation  of  the  SUtft 
or  whether  it  was  something  higher  still,  an  spP^.y 
open  on  the  part  of  any  SUte  to  the  decision  ttii^i^^ 
cial  bench.  Such  was  the  theory  of  our  Govcmmtni-  ' 
was  not  like  the  old  confederatiDn.  That  consiMW  w^ 
a  single  body.  But  here  was  the  beautiful  tbeoo  « ^^ 
Government  which  had  succeeded  it.  First,  a  \t^^^ 
body  endowed  with  ceruin  enumerated  powers;  tw« 

judicial  tribunal  to  decide  when  those  powers  t^ 
transcendedi  and  then  an  executive,  tocarrj*  it»»cti»J^ 
effect.  And  if  gentlemen  from  the  South  told  hiin|*Jj 
that  court  did  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence  or  v^ 
of  character  to  decide  such  a  question,  he  should  <<^^  'j'\| 
in  return,  that  that  was  a  point  which  the  North  wouldi^ 
ver  compromise.  The  spirit  of  tlie  constitution  f*^'JJ|: 
Congress  to  exercise  the  power  to  regulate  foreip*  ^ 
merce  in  such  a  manner  as  should  best  promote  the  p^ 
of  the  country  at  large.  Mr.  E.  was  astonished  to  b* 
gentlemen  indulge  in  such  remarks,  accusing  the  Gofe^^ 
ment  with  tyranny  and  oppression,  merely  became  rt]^ 
ceeded  in  its  ancient  course,  and  exercised  <^P^*^':!!! 
was  written  on  every  page  of  its  charter.    There  w««  <** 
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view  in  which  tb«  present  discussion  was  of  great  im- 
portance. Hov  ftr  did  gentlemen  intend  to  run  out 
the  principles  of  this  bill?  and  where  was  the  principle  to 
stop  ?  / 

It  was  apprehended  by  the  people  of  the  North  that,  if 
the  GoTernment  should  give  its  sanctio'^i  to  a  bill  like  this» 
especially  the  one  now  in  question,  then  they  are  to  look 
forward  to  a  total  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy. 
It  would  not  be  long  before  the  registry  act  would  follow. 
The  next  step  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  duties, 
and  then  would  go  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  went  to  the  abolition  of  all  these 
acts,  because  they  all  created  a  preference  in  favor  of  one 
over  another.  South  Carolma  insisted  that  no  preference 
must  be  riven.  There  must  be  no  inequality.  Every 
law  must  bear  on  all  alike;  and,  before  long,  they:  would 
hear  her  voice  which  now  cried  down  with  protection, 
and  let  us  buy  where  we  can  get  the  cheapest,  cry  down 
with  the  coasting  trade,  and  let  us  hire  vessels  wherever 
we  can  get  them  on  the  best  terms.  He  repeated  the 
warning.  All  these  atts  were  based  on  the  pcinciple 
which  wss  now  struck  at.  Sanction  tHat  principle,  and 
low  long  would  it  be  before  they  would  be  required  to 
ibandon  even  incidental  protection?  For  what  was  inci- 
lental  protection?  Nothing  but  an  unequal  tax  for  pro- 
ection.  Might  it  not  be  said  by  those^  opposed  to  inci- 
Icntal  protection,  that  Government  had  no  right  to  lay  a 
MX  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  one  article,  and  none  upon 
;he  o^her?  What  could  furnish  a  finer  topic  for  complaint 
hail  that  one  class  of  merchants  should  be.  allowed  to 
>ring  in  their  goods  free  of  duty,  while  another  class  was 
•equired  to  pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  theirs?  "Was 
)ot  this  unequal  taxalion  ?  And  why  were  such  taxes  laid  ? 
X  was  on  the  princi|>1e  of  preference,  of  protection  only, 
hough  it  is  called  incidental  protection.  If  they  were 
sow  to  begin  with  putting  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee,  how 
ong,  he  again  asked,  would  it  be  before  the  whole  pro- 
active system  would  be  given  up? 

South  Carolina  had  declared  that  there  should  be'  an 
•quality  of  duties.  How,  then,  was  one  article  to  pay 
>ne  hundred  per  cent.,  and  another  nothing?  It  was 
sicar  they  must  give  up  incidental  protection  along  with 
lirect.  He  hoped  Pennsylvania  would  Uke  the  lead  in 
his  dance.  As  for  Louisiana,  she  seemed  to  have  a  bribe 
xe\d  out  to  her  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  sugar. 

Mr.  E.  said  be  had  seen  but  one  letter  from  the  North 
m  the  subject  of  this  bill,  the  writer  of  which  considered 
t  as  the  best  bill  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  Con- 
rresB,  because  it  was  a  bill  that  never  could  be  passed. 
f  it  could  be,  then  let  Congress  take  off  all  protection, 
.nd  let  all  the  interests  of  domestic  industry  fall  into  ruins 
ogetlier.  This,  no  doubt.  Congress  had  power  to  do;  but 
«  warned  gentlemen,  if  they  did  it,  that  a  voice  woukl  be 
leard  that  would  full  soon  compel  them  to  retrace  their 
teps,  and  enter  again  the  path  which  had  been  marked 
ut  by  Lowndes  and  Calhoun. 

Mr.  £.  cooki  not  discover  how  it  was  that  the  people 
f  the  South  cotild  possibly  believe  that  such  a  bill  as  this 
rould  relieve  their  burdens;  but,  supposing  that  it  would, 
nd  supposing  that  their  complaints  were  well  founded, 
e  asked  gentlemen,  in  the  last  place,  was  this  the  time  to 
aas  such  a  bill? 

The  President,  in  a  paper  lately  put  forth  by  him,  had 
eclared  it  to  be  bis  judgpnent  that  this  was  not  the 
me. 

Mr.  £.  asserted  that  such  was  the  ground  taken  by  the 
hief  Magistrate.  He  had  declared  to  South  Carolina 
lat  honorable  men  could  not  legislate  under  such  circum- 
ances.  That  State  had  assumed  an  attitude  which  drew 
II  eyes  upon  her.  She  had  raised  the  banner  of  open 
pposition  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  and  if  prints 
sceived  in  town  that  morning,  spoke  the  truth,  she  was  at 
lat  moment  gathering  an  army  under  that  banner,  for 


the  avowed  object  of  resisting  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  Government  She  had  declared  that  she  was  no 
longer  subject  to  the  authority  of  this  House,  and  the  only 
terms  on  which  she  would  return  to  her  allegiance,  were 
terms  of  unqualified  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Gene* 
ral. Government,  and  an  immediate  dereHctioa  of  the  poli- 
cy of  the  country. 

Mr.  £.  then  asked  wheCher  wise  men,  acting  under 
high  responsibility — whether  decided  and  fearless  legisla- 
tors were  prepared  to  do  what  they  were  thus  command- 
ed? He  called  upon  gentlemen  to  take  care— -yes,  to  take 
care  what  it  was  they  did  at  such  a  period  of  their  coun* 
try's  history.  Their  offended  sister  had  done  (hat  which 
she  could  never  efface.  She  had  broached  doctrines 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  denied,  and  which 
he  must  be  pardoned  for  adding,  they  detested.  South 
Carolina  hao  done  more  to  weaken  the  ties  which  ce- 
mented this  Government,  and  which  bound  the  people  of 
these  States  to  each  other*  than  all  others  beside.  He 
warned  gentlemen  to  beware  how  they  once  began  to 
yield  to  demands  of  this  nature.  The  Government  must 
put  down  these  excitements,  or  they  would  pot  down  the 
Government.  What  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  was  known  only  to  that  Power  before  whom 
the  future  was  as  the  past.  For  himself  he  could  only 
say  that  he  should  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  that  he  never  would  consent  to  legislate  under 
a  menace. 

Was  this  the  time  to  yield?  He  trusted  not.  It  would 
be  to  raise  a  monument  higher  than  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  to  the  doctrines  and  precedents  of  nullification.' 
A  few  great  names  might  be  inscribed  upon  it;  but  let. 
him  tell  the  members  from  South  Carolina,  that  how 
high  soever  their  monument  might  be  raised,  it  would  be 
built  of  the  bones  of  the  laboring  class  of  this  comimnni- 
ty,  and  under  it  would  be  buried  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  BRIGGS  of  Massachusetts,  next  addressed  the 
committee.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  (said 
Mr.  B .)  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  tariff.  The  people  of  the  district  which  I  have 
-the  honor  to  represent,  have  a  capital  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  dependent,  in  a  great  measyre,  upon 
the  fate  of  the  bill  on  your  table.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill,  and  the  ^ts  already  named  constitute  my  apology 
for  throwing  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  commit- 
tee, long  enough  to  state  my  reasons  for  that  vote. 

Sir,  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  a  law  was 
passed  upon  this  identical  subject,  after  a  protracted  and 
full  discussion.  It  was  carried  by  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Con|;Tess,  and  received  the 
prompt  sanction  of  the  Executive.  It  was  passed  as  a 
measure  of  peace  and  conciliation.  That  [law  had  not 
yet  taken  effect,  and  its  operation  upon  the  revenue,  or 
upon  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  can  only  be 
known  by  experiment.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  un- 
der it,  a  large  amount  of  revenue  will  be  reduced,  and  it 
may  produce  a  very  sensible  effect  upon  some  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests.  The  most  strenuous  opposers  of 
the  tariff*  at  the  last  session,  professed  a  willingness  to  re-^ 
ducc  the  revenue  by  a  cautious  snd  gradual  process,  so* 
as  not  suddenly  to  ruin  the  manufactures.  Where  now 
is  the  necessity  of  departing  from  that  principle  of  action, 
by  demolishing  the  law  thm  passed,  before  its  effects  can 
be  known?  It  would  be  an  unheard  of  course  of  legisla- 
tion, in  this  or  any  other  country,  for  the  same  men  to 
repeal  a  law  upon  a  subject  which  involved  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  which  they  had  passed  upon 
the  most  careful  and  deliberate  consideration,  before  it 
should  have  gone  into  operation,  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  had  undergone  no  change  demand- 
ing a  precipitate  repeal  or  alteration.  After  so  much  time 
had  been  spent  at  the  last  session,  and  a  bill  passed  up- 
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on  the  avowed  principle  of  compromise  and  concession, 
tlie  people  did  not  expect  that  the  question  would  be 
again  agitated  at  this  session,  before  they  could  see 
and  understand  the  bearing  and  effect  of  the  law  then 
passed. 

The  committee  who  recommend  this  measure,  urge,  as 
a  reason  for  its  adoption,  that  the  revenue  must  be  r^u- 
ced  to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  I  readily  concede 
this  point.  I  trust  all  will  admit,  that  after  the  national 
debt  shall  have  been  paid  off,  the  amount 'of  revenue  to  be 
raised  must  be  limited  to  the  sum  required  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  to  meet  such 
authorized  constitutional  expenditures,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary *' to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare"  of  [the  nation.  But,  sir,  the  precise 
amount  which  would  be  required  for  these  objects,  and 
the  particular  sources  from  which  it  should  be  raised,  are 
grave  and  important  questions,  which,  under  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  demand  grave  and  deliberate 
investigation. 

If  the  entire  revenue  is  to  be  raised  from  import  duties 
alone,  justice  requires  that  it  should  be  drawn  in  equal 
proportions  from  the  people  of  the  different  States,  and 
the  different  sections  of  the  country.  But  how  shall  this 
be  done?  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  an  equal  rate  of 
duty  ^ upon  all  the  imported  articles,  would  produce  this 
result  It  mav  happen  that  the  same  number  of  people 
in  one  State,  from  their  habits,  business,  or  climate,  con- 
sume a  much  larger  amount  of  imported  articles,  than 
the  same  number  of  people  in  other  States,  and  thus 
made  to  contribute  more  than  their  just  proportion  of  the 
public  revenue. 

On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  found  upon  full  and  care- 
ful examination,  that  a  duty  upon  a  comparatively  few 
articles  of  importation,  would,  by  reason  of  the  generali- 
ty of  their  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  aflTord  the  ne- 
cessary revenue,  and  make  a  just  and  equal  distribution 
of  taxes  among  the  people  of  the  several  States.  If  a 
system  could  be  devised,  by  which  a  sufficient  amount 
could  be  raised  by.  a  fair  ancl  equitable  distribution  of  the 
duties  to  be  paid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  and  sus- 
tain the  gre^t  and  varied  interests  of  the  country,  I  am 
not  able  to  discover  what  reasonable  objection  could  be 
interposed  against  its  adoption.  Though  the  practical 
operation  of  such  a  system  might  be  more  beneficial  to 
'  one  portion  of  the  country  than  to  another,  yet  if  it  ope- 
rated no  injury  to  that  other  portion,  and  was  uniform 
and  impartial  in  the  contributions  which  it  would  draw 
from  every  part,  it  would  be  just,  and  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory. To  enable  us  to  carry  these  principles  into  ope- 
ration, it  is  important  to  know,  as  near  as  may  be,  what 
amount  of  imported  dutiable  articles  are  constimed  in  the 
different  States  of  this  Union.  In  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  to  the  revenue  standard,  this  essential  in- 
formation cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  the  hazard 
of  doing  great  injustice  somewhere.  This  knowledge^ 
so  indispensable  to  right  action  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion,  it  is  not  within  our  reach,  and  cannot  be  during 
the  present  session.  Our  treasury  is  now  empty;  the 
national  debt  is  not  yet  extinguished;  the  amount  of  re. 
venue  which  may  be  required  for  the  current,  and  the 
coming  year,  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained ;  and  as 
the  officer  in  the  financial  department  of  the  Govtrmment 
does  not  call  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties,  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  at  the  present  session,  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  act  of  precipitant  and  hazardous  legislation. 
The  committee  present  their  plan  as  a  permanent  reve- 
nue measure.  This  consideration  heightens  the  impor- 
tance of  mature  deliberation  before  we  settle  down  up- 
on it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  if  I  am  not  widely  mistaken  in  its  cha 
racter,  does  not  contain  those  just  and  equitable  princi- 


ples so  essential  to  such  a  bill.  It  prolesseB  to  goWk 
to  the  tariff  of  1816,  yet  it  considerably  increases  tk 
duty  from  those  of  that  act,  upon  some  articles  cf  k- 
mestic  manufacture,  and  so  far  reduces  others,  >s  ^ 
threaten  with  utter  ruin  the  branches  of  indostry  engaged 
in  their  production.  Under  this  bill  the  duty  on  un 
kinds  of  iron  are  much  higher  than  than  those  of  ISle, 
whilst  the  average  duty  on  woUens  are  lower  than  tksf 
that  year. 

The  duty  on  cotton  manufactures  are  placed  fir,  toj 
far,  below  those  of  1616.  Whilst  it  withdraws  the  pn- 
tection  of  the  Govemmeift  from  the  great  interests  of  ik 
New  England  States,  it  to  arranges  the  dutiei  bj  vbid 
the  revenue  is  to  be  raised,  that  the  people  of  tbae 
States  must  pay  greatly  beyond  their  just  proportioacf 
the  public  taxes. 

From  the  habits,  climate,  pursuits,  and  popohtioifi 
New  England,  it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  they  n^ 
consume  a  much  larger  sunount  of  the  heavy  artidatf 
importation,  according  to  their  numbers,  than  the  aa 
amount  of  population  in  the  Southern  States.  Anaf 
the  articlea  wliicH  are  in  universal  use,  and  which  ^ 
into  the  consumption  of  all  the  people  of  those  StiA 
may  be  named  sugar,  molasses,  cloths  of  all  kinds,  d 
especialhr  wollens,  of  and  above,  the  medium  ^■ 
tea,  coflfee,  *and  iron;  the  latter  heavy  and  costly  irtide 
is  not  only  extensively  used  for  agricultural  purpwi, 
but  is  used  in  vast  quantities  for  machinery  asd  ^ 
building.  So  average  and  regulate  your  duties  is  tk 
their  great  interests,  embracing  not  only  their  nnnuiK- 
turing,  but  their  agricultural  population,  shall  not  be » 
crificed,  and  they  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  inju^ 
to  disrespect  a  Government  which  has,  in  a  thousand  i^ 
ferent  forma,  promised  protection  to  their  indu^.  ^ 
they  will  continue  to  pay,  what  they  are  persuaded  (^ 
have  long  paid,  more  than  their  equal  proportion  of  t:^ 
public  revenue,  though  tiiey  firmly  believe  that  erm 
part  and  section  of  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  pr»^ 
tective  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  on  your  table,  under  the  if" 
of  a  simple  revenue  measure,  proposes  tochs^^^ 
great  policy  of  this  Government.  Is  this  policj  «* 
which  has  suddenly  sUrted  into  life?  Is  it,  as  b» &^ 
quentl^  been  alleged  upon  thia  floor,  the  creation « * 
tyrannical  and  reckless  majority,  impelled  to  action  i»f 
motives  of  selfish  sordidnesa,  regardleas  of  the  intere^ 
and  trampling  upon  the  rights,  of  the  minority?  NOi  ■^• 
it  claims  a  higher  origin,  a  nobler  purpose. 

The  policy  of  developing  and  bringing  forth  the  rrfi 
and  exhaustless  resources  of  our  extemled  countir,  ^ 
fostering  and  protecting  domestic  manufacturci,  h^*'^" 
gaged  the  anxious  and  continued  attention  of  tbii  ^ 
vernment  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  TW 
position  is  maintained  by  a  reference  to  the  coant  a 
legislation,  the  reporta  from  the  Treasury  D«Pj5Jf v! 
and  the  uniform  tenor  of  Executive  messages  nowj* 
time  of  Waahington  to  the  present  day.  And,  yxM^ 
be  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not  turn  out,  upoQC^"^ 
nation,  that  it  has  been  the  favorite  scheme  of  the  gRi- 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Soutli.  ^ 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  committee -^^^ 
talking  about  the  second  act  of  this  Government,  p^ 
on  the  20th  July,  1789,  the  very  preamble  of  *b^ 
declares  it  necessary  to  lay  duties  «' for  the  encoonT 
ment  and  protection  of  manufactures."  ^    ^^ 

In  his  last  message  delivered  to  Congress,  in  X^' 
ber,  1796,  President  Washington  says:  «Congr««|»^ 
repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  th«r»' 
tion  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures."   ' 
object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure  a 
tinuance  of  their  efforts  in  any  way  which  shall  app** 
eligible."  ' 

In  relation  to  the  same  object,  Pretideflt  itStrtf^' 
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his  closing  message,  communicated  in  November,  1808, 
has  the  following  remarks:  «  The  situation  into  which  we 
have  been  thus  forced,  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion 
of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  and 
smprovements.     The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily 
increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establish- 
ments formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the  auspices  of 
cheaper  materials  and  subnstence,  the  freedom  of  labor 
from  taxatioii  with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, become  permanent!"     Protecting  duties  and 
prohibitions!     Yes,   Mr.  Chairman,  in  1808,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  gpreat  repub- 
lican leader,  the  strict  and  able  expounder  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  highest  authority  of  political  orthodoxy,  of 
the  present  day,  in  one  quarter  of  this  Union,  could  offi- 
cially speak  of  rendering  manufactures  permanent  by 
protecting  duties  and  prohibition^,  without  lighting  the 
torch  of  civil  discord,  or  sliaking  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.     But  now,  sir,  the  name  of  this  great  man  is  re- 
lied upon  by  those  who  profess  to  be  his  true  followers, 
to  show  that  laws  which  create  protecting  duties,  *<are 
plain,  palpable,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution,*' and  that  the  States  which  oppose  them,  have  a 
right,  if  not  to  nullify,  to  recede  from  the  Union,  if  they 
are  not  repealed. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  leading  republicans' of 
that  day,  to  give  popularity  to  the  plan  of  building  up 
domestic  manufactures.     The  promment  newspapers  of 
Virginia,  and  of  the  South,  led  the  van,  and  urgca  on  their 
followers  in  the  patriotic  service.    The  committee  will 
recollect  the  numerous  extracts  to  show  the  sentiments  of 
Southern  men  on  this  subject,  read  from  a  volume  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  taken  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  [Mr. 
SrTHEKLAVD,]  in  the  course  of  bis  very  able  and  eloquent 
speech  at  the  last  session  of  this  Cong^  ess.     The  senti- 
ments, toasts,   and  resolutions  at  public  dinners,  and 
fourth  of  July  celebrations,  clearly  show  what,  in  those 
days,  was  the  current  of  public  opinion.     It  was  in  1808 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Leiper,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  strong  terms, 
spoke  of  building  up  domestic  manufactures,  as  the  **true 
republican  policy."   He  said  it  was  the  design  and  policy 
of  '*New  England  federalists"  to  continue  a  commercial 
people,  and  thus  keep  up  a  dependence  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  a  supply  of  manufactured  articles.     With  an 
adroitiiess  peculiar  to  himself,  he  sought  to  identify  the 
opposition  to  his  favorite  system,  with  the  opposition  to  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  head.    New  England  was  then 
suffering  under  the  restrictive  system  of  the  General 
Government,  which  bore  upon  her  with  peculiar  weight 
and  severity.     Her  people  were  necessarily  and  essential- 
ly a  commercial   and    navigfating  people.     They  were 
then  the    stout  advocates  of  those    free  trade  princi- 
ples,  which    the  national  legislation    afterwards   com- 
pelled them  to  give  up,  and  which  are  now  proclaimed 
to  be  so  essential  to  national  prosperity  in  a  region,  where 
then,  the  domestic  policy  was  declared  to  be  the  sure 
foundation  of  public  prosperity  and  permanent  indepen- 
dence.    Sir,  impartial  history  has  recorded  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  they  will  stand  out  on  the  future  pagfe  as  subjects 
of  curious  speculation  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 
In  his  first  message  of  May,  1809,  Mr.  .Madison  speaks 
thus  on  this  subject:  *\IK  will  be  worthy  at  the  time  or  their 
just  and  provident  care,  to  make  such  further  alterations 
in  the  laws,  as  will  more  effectually  protect  and  foster  the 
several  branches  of  manufacture  which  have  been  recent- 
ly instituted  and  established  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
our  citizens."    The  same  distinguished  President,  in  his 
message  of  February,  1815,  says:  *'  But  there  is  no  sub- 
ject that  can  enter  with  greater  force  and  merit  into  the 
deliberations  of  Congress,  than  a  consideration  of  the 
means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  manufactures  which 


have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an  unparalled 
maturity  throughout  the  United  States,  during  the  period 
of  European  wars."  "This  source  of  national  inoepen- 
dence  and  wealth,  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to 
the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  Congress." 

In  the  message  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  be 
says;  <*  In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports,  to  the  object 
of*^  revenue,  the  inftuence  of  the  tariff*  on  manufactures, 
will  necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration.  How- 
ever the  theory  may  be,  which  leaves  to  the  sagacity  and 
interest  of  individuals,  the  application  of  their  industry 
and  resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule." 

"It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  particular 
manu&ctures,  when  the  materials  of  them  are  extensively 
drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  consequently  impart 
and  insure  to  that  g^eat  fund  of  national  prosperity  and 
independence,  an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
rewarded."  , 

^  The  extracts  which  I  have  read  are  taken  from  Execu- 
tive communications  made  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1816,  and 
show  most  clearly  the  opinions  and  views  of  their  authors 
upon  this  absorbinp^  topic.  No  time  need  be  taken  up  in 
speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  time  the 
tariff  law  of  1816  was  discussed  and  passed.  We  had 
just  come  out  of  a  war  of  alternate  disaster  and  honor, 
during  which  the  Government  had  experienced  embar- 
rassments of  the  most  perplexing  nature.  The  talented 
and  patriotic  statesmen  who  had  stood  by  the  country 
through  the  hardest  stuggles  of  that  conflict,  remembered, 
with  humiliation  and  regret,  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
country  during  that  gloomy  period.  The  American  sol- 
diers in  the  camp,  and  in  the  field,  were  clad  in  foreign 
cloths,  and  wrapped  in  blankets  manufactured  by  their 
enemy,  or  shivered  in  the  storm  destitute  of  necessary 
clothing  and  covering. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  floods  of  foreign  merchandise 
and  ikianufactures  .poured  in  upon  us,  and  swept  away 
many  of  our  infant  establishments,  and  threatened  with 
inundation  and  utter  destruction  all  those  monuments  of 
skill  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise  which  had  been  erected 
during  the  few  preceding  years.  The  highest  motives  of 
patriotism,  and  the  strictest  demands  of  justice,  called  on 
the  Government  to  adopt  some  system  of  measures  which 
should  screen  existing  institutions  from  final  overthrow, 
and  guard  the  country  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils  which  it  had  so  recently  experienbed.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  the  tariff  of  that  year  was  carefully 
and  laboriously  adjusted.  The  policy  of  permanent  pro- 
tection to  domestic  manufactures  was  proclaimed  and 
established  by  that  bill,  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  men  who  advocated  and  carried  it  through 
Congress  placed  it  on  that  g^und.  Mr.  Lowndes,  the 
giAed  son  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  country,  and  <*  over  whose  ashes  the 
best  tears  of  America  have  since  been  shed,"  was  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  who  reported 
the  bill.  He  stood  by  it,  through  ever}'  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  defended  its  details  and  its  principles  until  it 
triumphantly  passed  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  ablest  speeches  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country,  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  a  nation  building  up 
domestic  manufactures,  as  a  means  of  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence, was  made  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  by  another  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  hall  where  we  are  deliberating.  Well  did 
my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ellswoxtr] 
remark,  that,  in  the  debate  on  the  tariff,  ^the  voice  of 
Calhoun  was  heard  above  all  other  voices.  Sir,  the  en- 
larged, bold,  and  statesmanlike  views  which  he  then  took 
of  the  subject,  as  a  gr^at  public  policy,  and  the  argu- 

Iments  which  he  urged  to  convince  others  of  the  sound- 
ness of  those  views,  will  remain  as  monuments  of  the  depth 
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at)d  perspicuity  of  his  intellect,  when^  he,  with  the  gene- 
ration to  which  he  belongs,  shall  have  passed  away.  <*  In 
regard  to  the  question,  how  h.r  manufactures  ougnt  to  be 
Postered,"  said  he,  «it  is  the  duty  of  the  country,  as  a 
means  of  defence,  to  encourage  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  provides 
the  necessary  materials  of  elolhingand  defence."  *«  Manu- 
factures produce  an  interest  strictly  American,  as  much 
80  as  agriculture."     "  Again,  it  is  calculated  to  bind  to- 
gether more  closely  our  widely  spread  republic."    •  •  It 
will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  inter- 
course, and  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  excite  an 
increased  attention  to  internal  improvements,  a  subject 
every  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  at- 
tainment of  national  strength,  and  the  perfection  of  our 
political  institutions."     "That  a  certain  encouragement 
should  be  extended  at  least  to  our  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures."  " If,"  said  he,  "it  should  be  asked  why, 
with  so  many  advantages*  the  necessity  of  protectioh? 
It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency." 

Mr.  Chainnan:  During  the  progress  of  that  bill;  an  ho> 
norable  member  from  the  State  which  you  represent, 
now  In  the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  [Mr. 
FoasTTH,]  proposed  to  lay  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound 
on  brown  sugar,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  if  Con^^ress 
would  give  proper  encouragement,  that  article  could  be 
made  in  Georgia  to  a  very  great  extent.  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  named,  from  South  Carolina,  supported  the 
proposition.  Whatever  changes  may  have  been  wrought 
by  political  vicissitudes,  or  the  transforming  influence  of 
party  spirit,  the  men  who  sustained  the  principles  of  that 
law,  and  carried  it  throueh  the  Legislature,  were  then 
the  cherished  and  honoredstatesmen  of  the  United  States. 
Until  the  journals  of  Congress  shall  be  destroyed,  its 
authority  will  be  sustained  by  the  names  of  Lowndes  and 
Calhoun,  from  South  Carolina;  and  the  names  of  P.  P. 
Barbour  and  Pleasanto.  from  Virginia,  with  other  distin- 
guished names  from  both  these  States*  whose  votes  stand 
recorded  in  favor  of  its  passage. 


It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  that  law'that  l«r.  Jefferson  wrote  the  fa 

mous  letter  to  his  old  personal  and  political  friend,  the  [  •  ^ 

venerable  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Boston,  upon  this  impor-  written  down,  and  the  muse  of  history  which  mtk^ 
tant  subject.    Mr.  Austin  had  informed  him  that  his  poli-  this  hall,  waits  to  record  the  result  of  our  deltberiti^ 


of  the  Uriff  of  iai6.  The  Representative  from  Bostn 
endeavored  to  get  exempted  from  the  severe  open:k 
of  that  law,  cargoes  of  East  India  |^oods  which  iad'nm 
ordered  by  the  iperchants  of  that  city  without  anj  Im 
ledge  or  apprehension  that  such  a  law  would  be  paised 
He  was  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Wiii 
and  Means,  that,  the  manufactures  wanted  immediate  p: 
tection,  and  the  desired  relief  was  denied.  In  spite  ts 
New  England  remonstrances^  and  New  Engbud  Tcte 
the  bill  passed  by  the  influence  of  Southern  statesna 
and  SoutheHi)  votes*  united  with  the  votes  of  the  Hl^I' 
and  the  Western  States.  We  are  now  soon  to  knov,  It 
Chairman,  whether  this  system,  in  which  New  Engiis: 
is  so  vitally  interested,  against  her  remonstrance/is  tobt 
overthrown  by  a  combination  of  Southern  votes  vitii  ti 
votes  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States.  New  Esgii:^ 
yielded  to  the  law,  and  turned,  her  ingenuity,  ber  w^r 
tr}',  and  her  capital,  into  those  channels,  opened  by  oaiioct! 
legislation,  into  which  capital  was  invited  to  flow,  tobiaU 
up  a  policy  deemed  of  the  first  importance,  and  t3  ik 
supporl  of  which  the  public  faith  was  solemnly  pkd^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  tbeo^r 
ions  of  disting^iished  individuals  who  advocated  rl 
signal  ability,  the  law  of  which  I  have  been  spnkif, 
have,  since  the  time  of  its  passage,  undergone  a  n&oi 
chang^.  What  was  then  mainlined  as  a  wise  and  r.ec& 
sary  public  policy,  independent  of  its  effects  upoa  >'» 
viduals  or  classeisof  men,  is  now  deplared  to  be  a  snier< 
oppression  and  injustice.  .  Even  the  constitutioiol  rp 
of  protecting  the  industry  of  the  country  is  denied.  $:. 
I  do  not  reproach  those  men  whose  opinions  hare  htr. 
thus  changed,  however  deeply  the  consequences  are : 
be  regretted.'  Mutation  belongs  to  man.  We  sretiaf. 
by  inspiration  itself,  "that  lefk^ned  men  are  notili^^ 
wise."  But  if  ppinibns  change,  principles  nerer  u' 
Great  principles  which  form  the  permanent  baas  upu 
which  ^in{^  rest;  upon  which  depend  the  prosperha 
human  institutions,  and  the  happiness  of  societji  kx 
can  be  shaken;  they  are  permanent  as  the  bills,  {Kipctnil 
as  the  mountains. 

Sir,  the  transactions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  m*^' 


tical  opponents  had  quoted  his  former  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  manufactures,  to  support  their  own 
opio'vciiis  in  opposition  to  the  protective  policy.  In  reply, 
Mr.  JeflTerson  gave  the  reason  for  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  mind,  on  that  subject,  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  that  letter,  and  declared  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  existing  system.  He  said  the  time 
had  pome  when  "we  must  place  the  manufacturer  by 
the  side  of  the  agriculturist.  He,  therefore,  who  is  now 
against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us 
either  to  a  dependence  on  a  foreign  nation,  or  be  clothed 
in  skins,  and  to  live,  like  wild  beasts,  in  dens  and  caverns. 
I  am^  proud  to  say  ths^t  1  am  not  one  of  these.  Expe- 
rience has  now  taught  me  4hat  manufactures  are  now  as 
necessary  to  our  independence  as  our  comfort."  He  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  done  him  by  those  who  referred 
to  his  opinions  long  since  exploded,  to  sustain  their  oppo- 
sition to  measures  which  he  considered  essential  to  the 
independence  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  people  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  mourned  over  their  ruined  c6mmerce,  and 
seen  their  ships  decay  and  rot  at  their  grass-grown  wharves, 
through  the  long  and  gloomy  period  of  the  embargo,  non- 
intercourse,  and  war,  when  the  war  had  ended,  hoped 
once  more  to  return  to  their  favorite  pursuits,  and  repair 
their  broken  fortunes;  but  they  were  again  destined  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  disappointment.  Unwilling  to  give 
up  their  ships,  and  abandon  thpse  pursuits  in  wliich  they 
had  been  reared,  the  people  in  that  section  of  country  in- 
terposed a  strong  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  passage 


upon  this  long  agitated  and  deeply  interesting  subjeci 
In  the  expose  of  the  policy  which  he  intended  to  p" 
sue,  contained  in  his  inaugural  speech,  delivered  (»t^> 
4th  of  March,  1817,  President  Monroe  said:  «  Our  oe^^ 
factures  ^ill  likewise  require  the  systematic  andfostert 
care  of  the  Government."  His  me88a|^  of  December, 
in  the  same  year,  has  the  following  Bcntimeni:  "Oarir^ 
nufactures  will  require  the  continued  attention  of  C» 
gress."  In  December,  1819,  he  says:  ««lti9de«ra«let 
great  importance  to  give  encouragement  to  our  d«»^ 
manufactures."  The  message,  of.  December,  1SC2,  troa 
the  same  Chief  Magistrate,  declares  «<  that  tkrt  art 
strong  reasons^  applicable  to  our  situation  and  reUu»» 
with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  us  the  obIigitu)Q): 
cherish  and  maintain  our  manufactories."  In  huUstiafr 
sage  to  Congress,  Mr.  Monroe  declared  that  "  bis  os^ 
ions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  remained  unchanfti 
and  earnestly  recommended  it  tp  the  attention  and  c:* 
sideration  of  Congress. 

In  speaking  on  this  topic,  the  present  Chief  Magis^**' 
in  his  noessage  communicated  in  December,  18^0,  s^P 
*<  In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed,  aa  well  by  the  of^ 
ions  of  PresidenU  Washington,  JeflTerson,  5Iadison,  ij- 
Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatedly  recommended  t^. 
right  under  the  constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practicJ^j 
Congress;  the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  States  ^ 
the  general  understanding  of  the  people." 

All  these  Vresidehts  we^e  Southern  men,  belongin|^f 
that  section  of  country  which  now  stands  in  hostile  in*y 
against  that  uniform  system  of  policy  so  long  and  »"^ 
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dently  recommended  by  their  own  distinguished  public 
men,  and  so  constantly  sustained  by  every  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Sir,  I  assumed  that  the  protective  policy  had  been  the 
cherished  policy  of  this  Government  since  tfie  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  and  thai  it  had  been  sustained  by  the 
leading  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  South.     I  appeal 
with  confidence,  and  ask,  have  I  not  maintained  my  po- 
sition^   Shall  it  now  be  suddenly  and  rashly  abandoned' 
Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  course  of  legislation  whioh  it 
has  been  shown  the  nation  has  steadily  pursued,  the  citi- 
lens  of  this  country,  reposing  confidence  in  tlie  ofl  re- 
peated pledges  of  the  Government  to  sustain  the  national 
industry,  have,  from  time  to  time,  invested  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  the  various  branches  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures.    Great  numbers  of  the  laboring  population  of  the 
country  arc  dependent  upon  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing  pursuits  for  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  entire  States  rests  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
protective  system.     The  capiUl  involved  in  the  |frowth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  in  the  United  Stateii,  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars.    The  an- 
nual produce  of  this  branch  of  industry  alone,  is  forty 
millions  of  dollars.     Three-fourths  of  this  amount  is  the 
produce  of  agriculture.     In  truth,  sir,  this  great  interest 
IS,  more  properly  speaking,  agricultural  than  manufac- 
turing.    Its  sheep  is  valued  at  forty  millions.     Great  as 
this  interest  is,  it  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  American 
system,  and  one  against  which  the  combined  efforts  of 
domestic  opposition  and  foreign  competition  are  concen- 
trated, with  a  power  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  it.  Yet, 
air,  by  the  bill  on  your  table,  the  duty  on  the  middling 
and  finer  qualities  of  cloths  is  put  at  twenty  per  cent, 
and  that  on  the  coarser  kinds,  used  exclusively  by  the 
Southern  States,  at  five  per  cent. ;  reducing  the  average 
far  below  that  of  tlic  tariff  of  1816.    The  duty  on  wool 
is  fixed  at  fifleen  per  cent.    Whilst  wool  and  woollens 
are  thus  thrown  open  and  exposed,  the  duty  on  iron 
ranges  from  twenty  to  nlnety-three  per  cent.  This  hal^has 
oflen  runy  with  severe  and  bitter  invective  against  the 
monopolising  manufacturer,    and  justice  has  been  de- 
manded for  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.     But  now  the 
first  fatal  thrust  is  made  at  the  great  farming  interests  of 
the  Western,  Middle,  and  Eastern  States.    By  this  bill, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  often  cents  a  pound,  equal  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  is  retained.     Since  the  year  1790,  the 
duty  on  this  article  has  been  nearly  or  quite  up  to  tlie 
point  of  prohibition.     The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  explain  to  us  why  this  product  of  Southern 
agriculture  is  still  entitled  to  this  discriminating  favor  of 
the  law.    I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  the  able 
Representatives  from  Virginia,  how  it  has  happened  that 
this  important  staple  of  that  venerable  commonwealth 
lias-beeii  the  object  of  high  protecting  duties  from  1790 
down  to  the  present  time.     1  do  not  name  this  as  a  sub- 
j  ect  of  complaint. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is 
%5.,O00^QlWi  dollars,  and  it  produces  an  annual  value  of 
32,400,000  dollars.  This  branch  of  manufactures  con- 
itantly  employs  62,000  persons.  It  works  up  yearly  about 
30,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  exclusively  the  production 
^f  our  Southern  plantations.  The  fabric  wrought  from 
J  lis  great  staple  of  the  South  is  in  universal  use  among  all 
riasaes  of  the  population  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
states.  The  household  manufacture  from  flax  and  wool 
las  almost  entirely  g^ven  place  to  this  cheap  and  valuable 
irticle.  The  duty  on  imported  cotton  cloths  is  fixed  by 
he  bill  under  discussion,  at  twenty  per  cent.  By  the 
operation  of  the  minimum  principle  in  the  tariff  of  1816, 
he  duty  on  a  yard  of  imported  cotton  cloth,  costing  in  the 
oreig^n  market  eight  cents,  was  six  cents  and  a  quarter. 
\y  the  present  bill  it  is  about  one  cent  and  a  half  per 
ard. 
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The  committee  have  also  seen  fit  to  impose  a  duty  of 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  on  tea,  nine  per  cent,  more  than  the 
nominal  amount  of  that  upon  the  two  articles  of  manufac- 
tures that  I  have  mentioned,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  the  country.  The  laborious 
farmer  and  mechanic  and  manufacturer,  whilst  he  sees 
himself  and  his  interests  abandoned  by  the  national  legis- 
lation, is  nuide  to  pay  a  duty  upon  an  article  of  daily  and 
necessary  consumption,  one-third  greater  than  that  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  foreign  articles  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  his  own  industry.  Is  this  equality?  Is  this,  . 
sir,  the  boasted  justice  of  the  bill  designed  to  calm  the 
public  discontent?  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
these  two  branches,  added  to  that  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  of  glass,  of  paper,  of  sugar,  of  salt,  and  of 
numerous  other  establishments  scattered  all  over  our 
country,  certainly  presents  an  aggregate  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  claim  the  consideration  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
protective  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  country? 
If  any  one  doubts  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  great 
and  diversified  interests  of  the  widely  extended  people, 
let  him  compare  the  situation  of  the  country  mnce  the 
tariff  of  1824,  when  a  practical  efficiency  was  given  to 
the  principle,  with  its  drooping,  struggling,  embarrassed 
condition  for  the  same  number  of  years  preceding  that 
period,  and  his  doubts  will  be  solved.  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  Chief  Magistrate* 
with  g^eat  truth  and  propriety,  congratulated  the  country 
upon  the  signal  prosperity  which  pervaded  ever^  part  of 
the  Union.  The  Executive  messages  communicated  to 
the  various  State  Legislatures  carry  with  them  the  same 
evidence  of  the  civil,  social,  and  political  blessings  diffus- 
ed among  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic.  The  eye  of 
the  Creator  never  beheld  a  people  in  any  ^ge  of  the 
world,  or  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  who  enjoyed,  in  such 
rich  profusion,  the  faieans  of  happiness,  and  who  bad  at 
their  command  so  many  resources  of  individual  enjoy- 
ments, and  of  national  prosperity,  as  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Are  these  rich  blessings  the 
fruits  of  a  wise  or  an  unwise  public  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Has  it  been  seen  in  nature,  that  the 
flowers  of  spring  bud  and  blossom,  and. beautify  the  earth 
under  the  influence  of  perpetual  frosts?  Is  the  earth 
green  and  verdant,  and  does  it  yield  to  the  husbandman 
a  plentiful  harvest,  where  the  poisonous  simoom  blows  its 
withering  blasts?  And,  sir,  will  it  be  contended  that,  un- 
der the  operation  of  unwise,  improvident,  and  oppressive 
laws,  the  people  of  any  country,  no  matter  what  ma^  have 
been  their  natural  advantages,  ever  advanced  rapidly  in 
population  and  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments that  adorn  and  embellish  private  life,  and  add  dig- 
nity and  consequence  to  national  character.  Such  an  as- 
sumption would  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of  political 
economy,  and  call  in  question  the  truth  of  all  history. 
Why,  then,  is  a  policy  under  which  the  country  has 
reached  an  unrivalled  prosperity,  to  be  rashly  assailed  and 
destroyed?  Are  we  growing  impatient  under  too  much 
good  fortune?  Has  great  success  made  us  restless  and 
eager  for  a  change?  Let  us  take  counsel  of  experience, 
and  learn  wisdom  from  the  past,  before  we  take  a  step 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  retrace. 

We  are  again  told  that  the  public  debt  will  soon  be 
extinguished,  and  that  the  revenue  must  be  reduced  to 
the  wants  of  the  Government  Again  this  is  admitted; 
but,  sir,  we  say  that  this  ma^  be  done  so  as  to  spare  the 
protecting  duties,  leave  uninjured  the  great  interests,  and 
do  justice  to  every  part  o(the  country.  Sir,  the  industri- 
ous, high-minded  people,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
present on  this  floor,  though  they  cling  to  the  protective 
system  <*  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hope,"  are  too  just 
to  be  willing  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
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citizens  in  any  other  portion  of  this  Union.  They  do  not 
ask  that  big^h  taxes  should  be  kept  up  for  their  benefit. 
But  when  the  total  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt 
shall  render  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  annual  revenue 
many  millions  of  dollarsy  they  ask,  and  permit  me  to  add, 
sir,  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  it  shall  be  so  done 
as  not  to  involve  them  in  ruin,  if,  by  sparing  them,  no  in- 
jury or  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence tnat  all  these  desirable  objects  are  attainable.  To 
accomplish  them  is  a  work  of  care  and  great  deliberation. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  Inform  us  that  one 
section  of  the  country  complain  of  unequal  burdens .  Have 
they  so  cautiously  and  fiilly  examined  into  the  ground  of 
these  complaints  in  all  their  bearings,  as  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  upon  their  justice.^  They  have  not  attempted 
to  show  what  will  be  the  probable  operation  of  the  bill 
they  have  reported  upon  the  various  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. And  although  they  have  treated  the  subject  as  a 
simple  financial  one,  they  have  not  shown  what  propor- 
tions of  the  amount  which  they  propose  to  raise  will  be 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  To  frame  a 
mere  revenue  bill  intended  to  be  permanent,  should  not 
this  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Legislature }  The  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
oflTered  a  few  days  since  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  would  bring  before  this  House,  and  the  nation,  a 
mass  of  uaefu][  fiicts  and  information  upon  this  important 
subject. 

A  majority  of  this  House,  at  their  last  session,  after 
much  discussion,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  fixed  a  rate 
of  protecting  duties,  at  what  tliey  then  believed  to  be  the 
lowest  point  to  which,  in  safety,  they  could  be  reduced. 
No  n^w  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  since  the  passage 
of  that  law.  Would  it  now  be  prudent,  would  it  be  wise, 
would  it  be  just,  for  that  majority,  before  they  can  sce^ 
or  can  know,  the  effect  of  that  law,  greatly  to  reduce  the 
duties  then  believed  to  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  of 
safety  > 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  passage  of  the 
biU  on  your  table  would  uproot  the  foundations  of  the 
protective  system,  and  lay  low  the  costlv  superstructure 
which  the  people  of  this  country,  under  the  plighted  fiuth 
of  their  Government,  have,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
been  builcUng  upon  it.  The  temple  of  a  nation's  indus- 
try, though  tDe  work  of  time,  of  skill,  and  of  protracted 
labor,  may,  with  all  its  beautiful  proportions,  its  massy 
pillars,  and  its  ponderous  columns,  be  destroyed  in  a  day. 
But,  sir,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  would  not  rebuild 
it.  Strangers  and  foreigners  could  revel  among  its  ruins, 
and  those  whose  madness  and  folly  caused  its  destruction, 
would  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations. 

Sir,  pass  this  bill,  and  capital  will  be  sacrificed,  esta- 
blishments broken  up,  and  vilUges  depopulated.  The 
price  of  labor  will  be  ereatly  reduced;  thousands  of  in- 
dustrious people  turned  out  of  employ,  with  no  means  of 
support;  the  value  of  real  estate  will  be  diminished; 
millions  of  flocks  which  have  been  improved  and  culti- 
vated,  with  much  care  and  expense,  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  country  filled  with  embarrassment,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  distress.  If  this  scene  of  wide-spread  ruin, 
Sn  one  region  of  country,  would  be  followed  by  a  corres- 

J)ondent  benefit  to  any  other  portion,  there  would,  at 
east,  be  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  reflection,  that 
the  aggregate  happmess  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
would  be  preserved.  But  no  such  consequence  would  be 
the  fruit  of  this  rash  measure.  Delusive  would  be  the 
hope  that  should  look  for  it 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  btand  at  an  interesting  point  of  our 
country's  history.  That  period  of  our  existence  as  a  na- 
tion, which  sliould  have  been  one  of  brightness  and  of 
jubilee,  is  full  of  dtfiiculty  and  gloom.  We  are  intoxi- 
cated with  prosperity.     A  wide  difference  of  opinion,  as 


to  great  and  leading  measures,  divides  the  minds  of  tbos 
who  mingle  in  our  public  councils.   Tlie  powers  and  dt 
ties  of  this  Government,  under  the  constitution,  which  i 
profess  to  revere,  are  the  subject  of  ardent  and  bittf 
controversy.     In  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  the  »uihrr,* 
and  solemn  decisions  of  the  supreme  judicial  tribtiitil  i 
the  country,  have  been  entirely  disregarded.  A  respert: 
ble   State  of  this  Union,  denying  the'^constitutlor^  rif 
of  the  General  Government  \o  pass  certain  lawKof  uniu: 
sal  application  to  the   people  of  the  whole  Un'or,  ti 
thrown  herself  upon  her  sovereignty,  and  set  the  G$i 
ernment  and  its  laws  at  defiance.     I'he  natioml  Exto] 
tive,  in  dignified  and  determined  language,  h>i  ofBcaFi; 
declared^  his  intention,  by  all   the   constitutional  mnt 
within  his  power,  to  cause  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be ei? 
cuted.     The  manifestations  of  a  design  to  change  x^. 
great  public  policy,  under  which  we  hare  rrachedi^ 
high  eminence  on  which  we  now  stand,  is  not  the  Irs? 
of  that  combination  of  evils   which,  at  this  mnncDt,  6 
scure  our  prospects.     To  say  that  there-  is  nothing  in  Li 
this  portentous  array  of  difficulties,  that  ought  to  tsi^ 
the  apprehensions  of  the  patriot,  and  arouse  hintct^i 
cool  and  deliberate  performance  of  his  duty,  vtniklb! 
mere  affectation.     Not  to  feel  a  deep  solicitude  for' 
honor,  tlie  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  our  beloved  ccc* 
try,  would  be  criminal   stupidity.     But,  Mr.  Chiinrr. 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  should  sppal  or  ^ 
us.     In  the  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  in  the  u\ri 
world,  storms  and  tempests  will  occur  when  the  if) 
tion  of  the  elements  will  seem  to  threaten  an  unirt-^ 
overthrow.  Yet,  calms  and  sunshine  have  succeeded. » 
will  succeed  these  irregularities  and  convulsions.  In " 
short,  but  eventual  history  of  our  own  republic,  difc 
ties  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrassing  kind  hare )«{ 
over,  and  threatened  us.     Under  the  most  appallir^^' 
cumstances,  an  appeal  has,  never  in  vain,  been  rsait ". 
the  good  sense,  the  enlightened  judgment,  and  the  k^ 
patriotism  of  the  American  people.    I  harelmlckc^ 
taken  the  indications  of  public  opinion,  if  there  ^  '*■ , 
now  abroad,  among  the  people  of  tlVis  cotintrr,  J'V^ 
lightened,  patriotic,  and  hoi v  sentiment,  which  wB'n;'^ 
phantly  carry  us  through  all  present  difiicultiesioil^ 
gers.     Let  us,  then,  who  stand  here  as  the  Bepre^  | 
tivesof  that  people,  in  the  cahn  possession  of  ail '•^i 
faculties  so  essential  to  right  action,  march  boldljA^'*; 
and  do  all  our  duty.     But  be  careful  that  we  Ao  i»"^l 
than  our  duty.    There  is,  in  times  of  excitement,  Jfl^j 
as  much  danger  from  precipitation,  as  from  action- 
just,  fear  not,  and  leave   consequences  to  Iliim  ^ 
watchful  providence  sees  the  fall  of  tbe'iptfr<^'' 
who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  having  next  obtained  tbe  fioor,  rt 
ed  for  the  rising  of  the  committee. 

The  question  being  put,  and  tellers  appoinlf4  "*' 
tion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  D.  said  that  as  a  majority  of  the  comnuttrc  ipP 
ed  to  choose  that  the  discussion  should  proceed,  v^"^ 
the  hour  was  already  later  than  the  usual  time  of*^f 
ment,  he  should  be  actuated  on  this  occasion,  ^y^] 
otl)ers,  by  the  triie  principles  of  a  republican  ^' 
ment,  and  respectfully  bow  to  the  will  of  tbe  iw. 
In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  no  man  who  f«lt  ^"J'Jf^t 
for  the  future  weal  or  wo  of  his  country,  coo»  ^ 
any  sacrifice  which  it  might  be  his  doty,  or  in  h)s^ 
to  make  for  her  present  prosperity,  and  future  a^*^ 
ment. 

The  House  had  been  suddenly  and  most  uneip^l 
called  upon  to  decide,  at  once,  upon  s  •»'**"'T 
deepest  importance;  and  this,  almost  iraincdiateA 
having  placed  the  subject  to  which  that  mcaaope '^ 
on  what  had  then  been  understood  by  sll,  m  «  P' 
basis.     For  what  object  had  this  Government  been  ^ 
ized?    For  what  object  were  all  Govcmmenta  orgs* 
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Was  it  iiot  to  enable  the  whole  community  to  do  what  a 
part  was  unable  to  effect?  None  who  were  familiar  with 
the  history  of  this  country,  down  to  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  but  must  see  the  necessity  which  had  ex- 
isted of  clothing  the  General  Government  with  ample 
power  to  regulate  our  great  national  interests,  or  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  »uch  a  Government  was  indispensa- 
ble as  much  to  individual  prosperity  as  to  the  national 
glory. 

Under  the  old  confederation,  although  we  bad  gained 
that  independence  which  was  the  object  of  our  struggle, 
.we  found  that  we  were  enjoying  none  of  the  fruits  of  that 
long  and  arduous  contest;  foreign  competition  drove  from 
our  workshops  every  native  meehanic;  our  commerce  en- 

i'oyed  no  share  of  ihat  of  the  whole  world  on  the  g^eat 
highway  of  nations;  nor  could  the  individual  States  secure 
to  their  own  citizens  those  benefits  in  which  they  had 
hoped  to  participate,  and  to  which  they  were  justly  enti- 
tled.   All  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  power, 
aomewhere,  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  great 
branches  of  domestic  industry.     It  was  these  considera- 
tions, and  this  experience,  which  had  led  to  the  establish- 
noent  of  our  Federal  constitution;  and  should  it  not  now 
be  considered  as  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  this  House, 
to  further  the  g^at  end  of  its  creation,  by  givinig  and  con- 
tinuing a  vigorous  protection  to  every  species  ofthe  home 
industry  of  the  country?    Here,  in  this  very  hall,  had 
been  born  the*  genius,  the  Hercules  of  our  national  indus- 
ti*y.    'Here  was  his  cradle*  and  here  was  be  nurtured  and 
fostered,   until  he   had  reached  the  port,  bearing  the 
strength  of  manhood.     This  House  had  sent  him  forth  to 
perform  bis  great  Labors;  but  now,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
before  the  one-half,  nay,  before  the  hundredth  part  of 
them  had  been  achieved,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
broad  xgis  of  the  republic  should  be  extended  over  him, 
for  protection  against  foreign  assailants,  he  is  presented 
with  a  poisoned  tunic — ^not  as  a  test  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
high  duties,  or  of  his  great  merits,  but  in  scorn;  knowing 
it  to  be  impregnated  with  a  subtle  and  leperous  distil- 
ment;  and  while  he  writhes  in  the  agony  of  death,'  one 
portion  of  his  country  looked  on,  with  triumphant  satis- 
faction—gazed upon  the  fearful  spectacle  with  malignant 
joy,  when  the  rest  of  the  land  were  penetrated  with  the 
.deepest  sorrow  and  commiseration,  and  are  absolutely 
struck  mute  with  astonishment. 

The  House  were  now  told  that  they  must  accommodate 
the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  that  it 
must  not  exceed  them.  Mr.  D.  did  not  object  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  doctrine.  He,  also,  would  be  in  favor  of 
jgraduating  the  revenue  to  the  "  wants"  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  he  differed,  mainly,  from  the  committee  who 
had  reported  the  bill  in  regard  to  what  the  "wants"  of 
the  Government  were.  Hitherto  the  current  expenses  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil  list,  had  not  been  con- 
sidered as  the  only  wants  of  the  Government. 

[Here  Mr.  D.  gave  way  for  a  motion  which  was  made 
3y  Mr.  iJittERsoLL,  that  the  committee  rise.  The  motion 
haying  been  negatived,  Mr.  D.  resumed.] 

every  President  of  the  United  States,  every  Secretary 
>f  the  Treasury,  every  distinguished  legislator  and  states- 
man in  our  country,  had  looked  forward  to  the  period 
A'hen  the  national  debt  should  have  been  paid,  as  the  time 
A^hen  extensive  lines  of  intercommunication  were  to  be 
brmed  between  all  parts  of  our  wide-spread  empire,  and 
L  system  of  internal  improvement  fully  developed,  which 
ihould  absorb  and  apply  all  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
exchequer.  Hence  all  parts  of  the  country  had  been 
k^illing  to  submit  to  some  sacrifice  of  their  wishes  for  a 
inne,  in  the  hope  that,  when  once  the  public  debt  should 
ave  been  discharged,  ample  funds  would  remain  to  prose- 
ute,  successfully  and  triumphantly,  the  noblest  plans  for 
tie  improvement  of  our  country.  Ever  since  the  last 
'ar,  infinite  pains  had  been  Uken  by  the  Executive  to 


obtain,  through  every  channel,  such  information,  and  to 
promote  such  examinations  and  surveys  as  should  prepare 
the  way  for  carrying  that  great  and  desirable  national  ob- 
ject into  full  execution.  Why,  else,  had  the  services  of 
the  most  accomplished  engineer  of  Europe,  the  illustrious 
Lieutenant  of  Napoleon,  been  secured?  Why,  else,  had 
our  topogfraphical  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  engineers,  been 
despatched  mto  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  take  the 
levels  of  mountains,  trace  the  courses  of  rivers,  examine 
the  practical  lines  of  intercommunication  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  the 
ocean;  sound  the  depths  of  our  numerous  harbors  and  es- 
tuaries, and  complete  extensive  hydrographical  and  othtr 
surveys,  with  a  view  to  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  striking  out  new  directions  for  canals,  roads,  and  rail- 
ways, and  opening  new  channels  for  the  internal  com- 
merce of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  for  affording 
facilities  to  that  with  foreign  nations?  Why  had  all  this 
been  done,  if  it  was  not  contemplated  that  these  plans 
were,  at  no  distant  day»  to  be  realized,  and  these  various 
works  undertaken  and  completed?  But  now,  what  did  he 
hear?  All  these  works  and  magnificent  projects  were  un- 
constitutional, impolitic,  inexpedient.  That  they  formed 
no  item  in  the  "  wants"  ofthe  Government,  and  that  these 
"  wants"  were  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses ofthe  civil  and  military  lists. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that,  besides  carrying  forward 
works  of  internal  improvement,  some  encouragement  was 
to  be  given  to  literature,  to  science,  and  the  arts;  that  our 
republic  would  have  given  birth  to  some  institutionfl, 
which  should  enable  her  voung  men  to  enter  upon  her 
service  under  auspices  as  favorable,  at  least,  as  were  i^- 
forded  by  the  old  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  this  hope 
was  also  to  be  abandoned.  Our  youth,  it  seemed,  en- 
joyed such  imrivalled  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation of  eveiy  kind,  that  Uiey  stood  not  in  need  of 
tlie  munificence  of  the  General  Government;^  they  were 
already,  it  must  be  presumed,  capable  of  rivaling  the 
ablest  scholars,  philosophers,  and  artists,  of  the  Eastern 
continent,  owing  to  their  great  natural  genius  and  talent, 
and  their  unequalled  propensity  for  acquiring  information 
of  all  kinds.  Or  do  thev  grasp,  by  an  extraordinary  in- 
tuition, those  great  results,  which,  ordinarily,  are  obtain- 
ed by  long  study,  laborious  research,  the  aids  of  semina- 
ries of  learning,  extensive  libraries,  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  philosophical  apparatus,  observatories,  galleries 
of  paintings,  museums  of^  sculpture,  and  the  rich  endow- 
ments of  a  wise  prescient  and  fostering  munificence? 

Mr.  D.  asked  gentlemen  to  point  out  to  him,  during  all 
the  most  splendid  eras  of  antiquity,  or  through  all  the  an- 
nals of  modern  times,  a  single  nation  which  had  reached 
the  highest  grade  of  refined  improvement  and  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  that  had  not  bad  extended  to  its  citizens 
the  fostering  hand  of  their  Government.  And  should 
we,  because  we  enjoyed  a  free  and  republican  Govern- 
ment, linger  behind  the  age?  Should  we  be  ambitious  of 
falling  back  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism?  Because  we 
were  free,  was  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  as  wild  and 
untutored  as  the  savage  who  roams  tbe  wilderness,  and 
required  not  the  embellishment  of  letters,  or  the  refine- 
ments of  an  exalted  state  of  civilization,  but  that  we  should 
rejoice  in  our  humiliating  condition,  and  luxuriate  in  de- 
gradation, while  boasting  of  the  splendid  theory  of  our 
political  institutions?  No,  sir;  so  far  from  it,  education  ia 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Government. 
The  whole  people  must  be  enlightened.  Intelligence^ 
constitutes  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  the  repub- 
lic; and  that  magnificent  superstructure  will  inevitably 
tumble  into  ruins,  unless  instruction  becomes  as  universal 
as  the  ri^t  of  suffrage.  Civil  liberty  and  ignorance  are 
incompatible;  they  never  have  and  never  can  be  co- 
existent. The  former  perishes  with  the  decadence  of  moral 
culture,  and  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  benigbted  intellect. 
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[Here  Mr.  D.  again  g^ve  way,  and  Mr.  Aavoui  moved 
for  the  rising  oCthe  committee.  The  committee  refusing 
to  rise,  Mr.  D.  proceeded.] 

The  reasons  on  which  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  im- 
posts was  urged  upon  Congress,  were  mainly  these:  that 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  was  not  required  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  Government,  and  that  the  bur- 
den  fell,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  hard,  and  even  oppres- 
sive, on  a  particular  portion  of  the  country;  and  a  part 
of  it,  whicn  was  the  loudest  in  its  denunciation  of  a  poli- 
cy, which  bad  originated  with  Southern  men,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  this  Government  ever  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

If  there  was  any  portion  of  the  Union  which  had  a  just 
right  to  complain  oi  the  inequality  of  die  manner  in  which 
tbe  revenue  was  collected,  it  was  the  North.  The  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  ingrafted  into  the  constitution  as 
the  ratio  of  re]3resentation,  had  long  been  contested  in  the 
convention  which  had  framed  that  mstrumentf  and,  after 
a  protracted  and  strenuous  debate,  many  entertained  fears 
that  tlie  subject  never  could  be  satisfaotorily  arranged, 
and  the  difiTerence  had  finally  been  compromised  by  con- 
senting that  the  taxes  paid  by  tbe  several  portions  of  the 
country  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  representation 
in  the  National  Legislature.  "When  this  principle  had 
been  agreed  upon,  it  was  presumed  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  wotild  be  obtained  by  direct  taxation  i  and 
that  that  part  of  the  Union  which  depended  upon  slave 
labor,  ana  which  enjoyed  a  representation,  founded,  in 
part,  upon  the  amount  of  slave  population,  would  pay  an 
equivalent  for  th  it  privilege,  in  the  amount  of  such  taxa- 
tion .  But  what  had  been  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  ?  Nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation  had  been 
obtained  from  the  customs;  the  whole  wants  of  the  Govern 
ment,  except  during  a  short  period  of  quasi  war  with 
France,  and  the  late  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  bad  been 
derived  from  this  source  almost  exclusively.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  loud  complaints  of  tlie  South,  he  believ- 
ed it  was  a  fact  that  could  be  demonstrated,  that  the 
Northern  States  actually  paid  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  Union,  while  the  South,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoyed  an  excess  of  representation,  on  the  ground  of  her 
slave  property,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  of 
New  England  in  that  hall.  So  that  they  did,  in  fact,  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  industry  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  enjoyed  a  representation  amounting  to  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  delegation  from  the  slave-holding  States.  The 
North,  however,  had  not  (recently  at  least)  complained 
of  this  state  of  things;  but  in  the  incipient  stages  of  such 
a  system  there  had  been  but  one  voice  heard  in  relation 
to  it,  and  that  a  voice  of  the  most  decided  opposition. 
The  North  had,  in  fact,  been  driven  into  it  by  coercion. 
Being,  however,  at  this  time  deeply  involved  in  it,  and  a 
large  part  of  her  capital  vested  in  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, she  was  now  asked  suddenly  to  abolish  the 
whole;  while  on  her  alone  was  to  fall  the  whole  ruin,  and 
still  she  was  to  assent  to  all  this  as  a  g^eat,  magnanimous, 
and  patriotic  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  republc.  There 
was  no  part  of  the  Union  more  willing  to  do,  what  the 
great  and  general  interests  of  the  whole  country  demand- 
ed, than  the  Northern  States.  They  had  proved  this — 
fully  proved  it.  During  all  the  adverse  fortunes  and  pe- 
rilous struggles  which  were  encountered  for  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  our  national  existence,  prosperity  and 
glory,  they  were  familiar  with  sacrifices.  Ever  since 
the  time  when  their  forefathers  first  leaped  upon  Ply- 
mouth rock,  they  had  been  contending  against  difficulty, 
opposition,  and  oppression,  in  every  form,  besides  the 
sterility  of  an  ungenial  soil,  and  the  storms  of  a  cold  and 
inhospitable  climate.  They  had  long  been  accustomed, 
at  whatever  personal  cost  or  hazard,  to  perform  the  great 
duties,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  they  owed  to  them- 
selves and  tlieip  country;  and  even  now,  if  it  were  desired! 


of  them,  under  any  colour  of  justice,  equality,  orpatrkt- 
ism,  that  they  should  do  some  great  act,  beyond  a))  pre. 
cedent,  and  all  custom,  they  would  be  willing  to  itteRp 
its  accomplishment.  But  here,  the  sacrifice,  instnd  i 
being  a  noble  and  general  act  of  the  whole  country,  it  tn 
to  be  entirely  locsl  in  its  consequences,  and  the  vhcle 
sacrifice  was  to  be  on  one  side  only.  Tbcy  were  ukd 
to  surrender,  at  once,  all  their  interests,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate what  appeared  to  them  an  imaginary  grievinceQ 
the  other  side;  and  this,  too,  where  no  new  ftcta  vrre 
adduced,  nor  a  single  word  of  argument  advanced  to  sbflv 
why  such  a  vast  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made,  ezelusifeljca 
their  part;  and  why  it  must  be  made  at  this  moment.  Th 
Executive  had  said  that,  if  the  blow  must  fi»Il,  letit&Ii 
gradually,  slowly,  mercifully,  so  tliat  those  who  fiuffrtd 
might  be  as  little  sensible  as  possible  pf  tbe  injury  in^c*- 
ed.  But  the  bill  they  were  thus  pressed  to  paaiillovd 
but  a  single  year  for  the  fatal  change .  It  went  to  datm, 
in  totOt  the  two  great  staple  branches  of  their  minktorr 
Vcs,  to  destroy  them:  for  aproUctingduty  of  twenty  p« 
cent,  on  woollens  and  cottons,  was,  to  all  pncticil{»r> 
poses,  just  the  same  thing  as  a  total  repeal  of  all  dstin 
on  those  articles. 

Mr.MlLUGANhere  renewed  tbe  motion  that  the  ccs- 
mittee  should  rise. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  said  that  if  the  motion  wsswbmittn!. 
with  a  view  of  relieving  him  froin  the  task  of  procco&i. 
at  that  late  hour,  he  begged  to  observe  to  the  comnitttt 
that  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  go  on-  to  the  conclutfa 
of  his  remarks,  being  sensible  that  there  was  a  dispostaa 
to  insist  upon  remaining  in  session  until  tbeditcofl^ 
was  closed  on  the  amendment.  It  was  not  bis  iotentis 
to  occupy  their  atteiUion  much  longer. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  tellers,  and  there  sppoRC 
Yeas  59,  nays  61. 

So  the  committee  refused  to  rise. 

Mr.  DEARBORN  then  proceeded  with  his  arguinent. 
It  would  be  perceived,  on  an  examination  of  the  pn*- 
pies  and  details  of  this  bill,  that  an  important  clwft 
would  be  effected  in  the  event  of  its  passage,  isiipir- 
ticularly  in  the  operation  which  it  would  have  upon  we » 
the  most  important  branches  of  American  indu^'i^ 
cotton  manufactures.  The  object  of  the  whole  biil,t» 
avowed  and  declared  object,  was  a  general  reductiotB 
the  aggregate  amount  of  duties.  Now,  the  duty  i«^- 
stance,  on  coarse  cotton  fabrics  is  such  that  thty  ^^^ 
be  imported;  but  if  this  bill  sliall  pass,  and  the  duty^ 
fixed  at  one  cent  and  four  mills,  instead  of  7i  cents  tbe 
square  yard,  the  consequence  must  follow,  tbst  the  con- 
try  will  be  inundated  with  them.  There  are  wjW; 
nufactured  in  the  United  States  at  least  225,00^0* 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  if,  in  consequence  o(  ^j^Jr 
duties,  one-half  only  of  the  factories  were  n«»«*/J* 
quantity  imported  to  meet  the  demands  of  cobwT^®^' 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  1,500,000  dollars  atM-  ^ 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  diminishing  the  rerejj^ 
which  it  could  not  be  denied  was  the  proposed  aim  «^ 
bill,  you  are  led  by  it  to  an  increase.  If  this  single  Pj^' 
sion  involved,  then,  what  was  considered  such  dcJ-^ 
rious  effects  in  the  enhance  of  the  revenue  one  p«»= 
and  a  half,  might  it  not  (Mr.  D.  asked)  b«*»'"^,^ 
sumed,  that  when  all  the  injurious  consequences  oi 
proposed  tariff  were  fully  realized,  and  nearly  the  »^ 
of  our  domestic  manufactures  cut  off  by  tlie  utter  p"* 
tration  of  tljat  all-important  portion  of  our  wj^i'l^, 
dustry,  the  necessarily  increased  importation  of  lufJP 
cotton  fabrics,  coarse  and  fine,  would  be  sccorop«n|Jr' 
an  augmentation  of  the  revenue  of  three  or  four  n»ii» 
at  the  least,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  an  •"^^"f*^!^ 
greater  on  cottons  alone.  There  could  be  ^^^If  %f 
of  this  fact;  the  reccipU  of  the  customs  vouWspe^^ 
show  it,  and  he  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  mosts  • 
characteristics  of  the  bill,   displaying,  he  thought,  lo 
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eminent  degree,  the  inconsistency  of  the  measure,  with 
the  object  aimed  at,  by  those  who  advocated  it.     But  this 
is  not  all;  for  the  same  act  will,  as  effectually,  annihilate 
the  woollen  manufactories,  and  the  goods  of  that  material, 
which  must  be  received  from  England  to  fill  up  the  hiatus 
thus  occasioned,  will  vield  an  additional  revenue,   of  an 
amount,  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  much  greater,  than  that  es- 
timated on  cottons.     He  would  not  enter  further  into  the 
details  of  the  bill;  that  had  been  done  already  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  h'ls  honored 
friend  from  Connecticut,   and  in   a  manner  so  lucid  and 
able  as  to  bring  conviction  to  every  Impartial  mind,  that 
so  monstrous  a  bill  could  never  receive  the  sanction  of 
that  House.     If  it  should  become  a  law,  it  would  bring  a 
sweeping  and  irresistible  ruin  upon  the  whole  country, 
an^  the  South  would  ultimately  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
In  the  North  nearly  a  generation  must  have  passed  away, 
before  that  section  of  the  Union  could  recover  from  the 
tremendous  shock;  but  it  would  recover;  for  there  is  a 
recuperative  energy  of  spirit  in  the  citizens  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  enables  them  to  rise  superior  to  the  adverse 
frowns  of  fortune.  I'hey  are,  from  necessity,  industrious, 
patient  of  suffering,  economical,  and  enterprising.  Being 
born  to  poverty  as  an  inheritance,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  should  unceasingly  labor;  and  as  labor  is  the  source 
of  all  wealth,  individual,  and  national,  they  will  (gradually 
retrieve  their  dilapidated  condition,  and  sooner  escape 
from  the  thraldom  of  general  embamttsroent  than  South 
Carolina;  for  there,  but  half  of  the  population  are  habit- 
ually laborious,  and  their  efforts  are  directed  to  the  least 
profitable  branch  of  industry,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth; 
a  pursuit  by  which  alone  no  nation  has  ever  risen  to  em- 
inence, either  in  wealth,  power,  or  glory.  But  there,  the 
physical  energies  directea  to  that  employment,  'is  not  only 
the  most  expensive,  but  the  least  calculated  to  produce 
favorable  results,   if  capable  of  equal  endurance  with 
freemen  in  the  fatigues  of  the  field;  while,  in  the  North, 
nil  are  obliged  to  labor,  old  and  young,  male  and  female; 
and  that  their  industry  is  mostly  directed  to  the  most  prof- 
itable pursuits;  those  by  which  nations  have  ever  attain- 
ed the  highest  rank  in  the  history  of  civilization;  the  me- 
chanic arts,  manufactures,  navigation,  the  fisheries,  and 
commerce;  while  agriculture,  in  all  its  diversified  de- 
partments, is  the  alternate  cause  and  effect  of  the  general 
advancement  of  each  and  the  whole.  And,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  by  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  mechanics;  the 
mighty  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and,  consequently, 
the  immense  power  gained  to   labor-saving  machinery, 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  most  simple  operations 
in  the  useful  arts;  the  aggregate  labor  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation has  been  more  than  quadrupled,  making  it  at  least 
eight  times  as  great  as  that  in  thp  State  which  denounces 
us  as  gp*owing  rich  upon  its  oppression,  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  honest  earnings  of  the  inhabitants. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true,  the  real,  the  only  cause  qf  the 
more  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  North,     It  is  not  the  mere  effect  of  tariff  laws,  but 
of  th^ir  universal,  untiring,  and  more  lucrative  indiistry; 
and  if  the  whole  system  of  protection  was  swept  away, 
the  former  would  not  find  its  position  improved,  or  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  environed,  obliterated.     The 
same   species  of  labor  employed  in  one  manner,   and 
nnainly  on  tiie  same  culture,  would  still  be  the  only  basis 
of  wealth,  and  afford  the  only  means  of  general  subsist- 
ence and  accumulation;  of  meeting  the  demands  of  con- 
sumption, and  offering  the  hopes  of  afBuence;  while    in 
the  latter,  although  the  calamity  would,  for  a  period,  be 
more  disastrous,  and  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  the 
rugged,  but  prosperous  clime,  of  New  England,  still  the 
people  would,  in  time,  repair  their  broken  fortunes,  and 
by  seeking  out  new  channels  for  their  enterprise  and  ad- 
venturous action,  again  assume  that  thrifty  and  cheering 
aspect  for  which  they  are  now  distinguished. 


Why,  then,  make  this  rash,  this  hazardous  experiment  f 
Why  attempt  to  confer  a  doubtful  benefit  on  one  portion 
of  the  nation,  when  a  palpable,  grievous,  and  inevitable 
injury,  will  be  inflicted  upon  another  equally  entitled  to 
the  consideration,  and  protection  of  Government. 

There  was  another  very  serious  objection  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over  at  a 
time  like  the  present.     In  acting  upon  the  subject  before 
them,  they  were  legislating  under  a  menace.     Was  it 
proper,  was  it  wise,  was  it  expedient,  to  proceed  under 
such  circumstances^    Did  their  action,  unaer  a  threat,  in 
the  event  of  not  complying  with  the  request  of  any  asso- 
ciation, whether  a  body  of  individuals,  a  State,  or  a  com- 
bination of  States,  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  a  just  regard  for  the  honor 
and  character  of  the  nation?    They  were  told  that  there 
was  danger  of  internal  commotion  in  case  this  bill  did  not 
pass;  there' was  danp^er  of  civil  war;  but  even  if  so— and 
the  very  apprehension  of  such  an   event  was  to  be  de- 
plored— ^yet  war,  and  even  civil  war,  was  not  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  a  nation.     National  dishonor  it 
infinitely  more  to  be  deprecated.     All  nations,  the  most 
wise,  intelligent,  and  pacific,  in  all  ages,  had  plunged  into 
war,  when  justice  was  to  be  sought,  and  reparation  for 
national  injuries  was  to  be  obtained  in  no  other    way. 
Although  be  (Mr.  D.)   was  well  aware  that  the  most 
terrific,  the  most  horrible,  the  most  appalling  uf  all  wars, 
were  those  growing  out  of  the  discontents  of  our  'own 
people,  our  respected  fellow-citizens;  yet,  even  under 
the  inevitable  consequences  which    must    ensue  from 
such  a  war,  and  amidst  the  reflections  which  a  contin- 
gency of  this  nature  must  lead  to,  he  could  not  permit 
the  consideration  to  operate  on  his  mind,  when  a  duty  was 
to  be  performed  due  to  his  constituents  and  his  country, 
of  such  a  high  and  paramount  character,   as  that  which 
demanded  that  the  power  of  the  Government  should  be 
respected  at  all  events,  and  at  all  hazards.  He  repeated, 
that  even  the  anticipation  of  civil  war  ought  not  to  shake 
them  from  their  propriety.     What  right  had  a  State  to 
array  itself  against  the  General  Government,  and  to  as- 
sume the  right  and  power  cf  deciding  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality or  unconstitutionality^  of  a  law  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  allowing  it  to  be  carried  into  operation  ?     Sucn  a  pow- 
er is  not  to  be  found  in  the  constitution;  and  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  ought  not  to  be,  must  not,  cannot  be 
permitted.  Every  State,  and  every  citizen  of-the  States, 
were  bound  to  abide  by  the  laws  until  the  question  of  their 
constitutionality  should  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
proper  judicial  tribunals.  The  words  *<  State  rights"  and 
**  State  sovereignty,"  bore  certainly  a  lofty,  magnific lent, 
and  imposing  sound;  but  they  brought  his  understanding 
to  a  very  dinerent  conclusictn  from  that  which  operated 
upon  those  by  whom  they  were  bruited  abroad.     Such  a 
thing  as  "  State  independence*'  and  «•  State  sovereign- 
ty" never   existed,  according  to  the  true  and  legitimate 
meaning  of  these  terms,  as  applicable  to  a  sovereign  and 
independent  State  or  nation.     The  power    of  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  nation,  never  existed  in  any 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  gentlemen  who  main- 
tained such  doctrine  could  not  point  to  the  moment  of  time, 
when  the  high  attributes  of  sovereignty  now  claimed  and 
exercised  by  a  portion  of  the  Soutii,  ever  were  possessed 
by  either  of  the   States,  from  the  period  their  charters 
were  issued  by  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  to  this  day. 
Before  the  war  of  the  revolution,   we  were  dependent 
colonies,  and,  as  such,  we  continued  up  to  the  time  when 
the  spirit  of  freedom  was  awakened  into  decided  action 
at  tiie  meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.     The 
declaration  of  independence  which  followed,  was  hailed  as 
a   national  measure,  and  the  Congress  exercised  all  the 
power  of  sovereignty.     That  Congress  made  war  and 
peace,  negotiated  treaties,  raised  armies,  equipped  fleets, 
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created  maritime  courto,  built  forts,  established  military 
codes,  and  courts  martial,  and,  in  fact,  took  everv  mea- 
sure appertaining  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority. 
This  continued  to  the  period  of  the  confederation,  when 
more  enlarged  powers  were  given  directly  to  that  body, 
and  it  continued  thence  until  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  He  challenged  p^entlemen  to  show  a  single 
instant,  during  all  the  successive  events  which  marked 
this  period,  when  any  one  State  exercised  an  independent 
sovereignity  f  when  any  one  State  fell  back  witli  such  pre- 
tended propriety  and  dignity  as  is  now  claimed  on  its  "  re- 
senred  rights,"  in  the  hour  of  imaginary  peril,  of  pre- 
sumed wrong,  and  intolerable  oppression.  There  was 
no  difference  in  the  passage  of  laws  by  a  State  Legislature, 
in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  General  Government, 
than  in  the  passage  of  such  nominal  laws  by  a  combina- 
tion of  irresponsible  individuals.  They  mif^ht  give  it 
what  name  they  chose,  but  he  would  maintain  that  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was, 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  and  the  language  of  our 
statute  book,  and  courts  uf  justice,  insurrection;  rebel- 
lion t  high  treason.  No  matter  by  what  name,  or  under 
what  form,  what  specious  pretext;  no  matter  with  whose 
sanction  and  solemnities,  even  under  the  authority  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  character,  and  hold  the  highest  offices; 
still  if  a  forcible  resistance  is  ^ven  to  the  laws,  he,  (Mr. 
D.)  knew,  of  no  name  by  which  to  describe  it,  than  that 
which  was  to  be  found  in  our  criminal  code. 

That  those  who  advocated  the  contrary  opinion  were 
sincere  in  the  expression  of  such  opinions — that  they  num- 
bered among  them  gentlemen  actuated  by  the  highest 
sense  of  honor,  and  of  the  greatest  purity  of  character, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  deny-*it  could  not  be  denied.  But, 
considering  the  wonderous  changes  which  had  taken 
place,  and  were  dail^  taking  place,  before  their  eyes,  it 
could  not  but  be  admitted  that  madness  exists  somewhere: 
it  was  evident  to  him,  he  repeated,  that  either  he  was  de- 
mented, or  that  sanity  was  wanting  In  the  South.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  nu11i6cation  must  be 
the  correct  one,  or  it  would  not  be  held  by  men  of  such 
high  attainments,  and  such  enlarged  views,  as  some  of  its 
supporters  unquestionably  are.  But,  Mr.  D.  said,  there 
is  a  species  of  political  metaphysics  which  bewilders  the 
greatest  minds.  Even  among  the  ablest  aftronomers, 
mathematicians,  and  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  its  pursuits,  they  would  find  many, 
or  indeed  most  of  them,  indulging  in  the  wildest  systems, 
propagating  the  most  preposterous  ideas,  following  the 
most  vague  conceptions,  supporting  the  most  chimerical 
and  absurd  theories,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  perplex- 
ing mazes  of  the  vainest  and  most  idle  specuUtions.  llie 
great  Descartes,  a  man  pre-eminent  for  his  erudition,  his 
extensive  learning,  his  vast  scope  of  intellect  and  exube- 
rant imagination — a  genius  which  gave  tone  to  the  age  in 
which  he  flourished,  was  deceived  and  bewildered  in  the 
profound  depths  and  inextricable  involutions  of  his  own 
magnificent,  yet  absurd,  theory  of  the  universe.  In  the 
wide  range  of  those  most  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments in  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  there 
was  scarcely  an  author  who  belonged  to  the  infinitely  va- 
rying schools  of  metaphysics,  with  the  single  exception  of 
I/Ocke,  who  had  not  been  dazzled  and  confounded  by  the 
dreamy  conceptions  and  evanescent  shadowings  of  their 
own  briUlant  fancies,  and  whose  bright  and  glorious  theo- 
ries had  not  vanished 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
•  *  Leaving  not  a  wreck  behind!" 

There  was  nothing  tangible  in  their  speculations,  or  in  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  And,  aAer  all,  what 
was  thereto  be  looked  to,  as  resulting  from  the  researches 
of  the  most  acute  intellectual  power?  Notliing  but  the 
establishment  of  some  great  truth,  which  can  contribute  to 


the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  1  have  exceptcdtbe 
immortal  Locke  from  that  class  of  eminent  authon,  vIki 
claim  the  province  of  developing  the  mighty  attributa  af 
the  human  mind,  to  trace  the  meaaurelen  sbemtioia  ef 
thought,  to  scan  the  evanescent  scintillations  of  rusoiHto 
open  that  sealed  book  which  contains  the  inysterloas  x- 
crets  of  the  soul,  and  to  reveal  that  lofty  ipirit  of  naa, 
which  seems  to  prompt  to  aspiring  conceptions,  Tike  tbe 
emulous  soaring  of  a  divinity.  For  Locke,  alone,  of  d 
that  imagfinative  class,  has  poured  the  light  of  reason  op«D 
a  subject  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  lo  my 
renowned  writers  In  every  ag^  and  country.  Metapbrr 
cians  have  been  proud  to  claim  him,  as  giving  honor  id 
dignity  to  their  school  of  moral  philosophy;  but  hciiioE- 
nitely  above  and  beyond  them;  for,  HkeNewtoHf  heaw^ 
truth,  the  only  worthy  and  proper  object  of  inquirr,  ik 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  triumphant  Buccets.  Le: 
us  not  then  be  deceived  by  any  specious  theories,  tndbw 
in  mind  that  there  are  political  as  well  as  all  other  bsiii 
of  metaphysicians,  and  that  their  systems  art  too  ofln  s 
chimerical  and  extravagant  in  character,  as  they  are  <b 
gerous  and  revolutionary  in  consequences;  and  wbes  ft 
find  they  are  zealously  propagated,  and  have  obtaiied 
willing  advocates  aroonr  any  portion  of  the  people,  doo 
it  not  behoove  ua  to  to  be  on  our  guard  against  deiuss. 
to  seriously  reflect,  and  shrewdly  doubt  assumptions  vici 
are  of  most  deleterious  influence,  and  tend  to  enduis 
the  stability  of  the  Union?  Should  not  the  young,  •: 
least,  be  forewarned  to  go  back  to  other  tiroes,  to  or 
mine  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitutkt. 
and  seek  to<  gather  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  the  bon? 
ed  head,  and  the  experience  of  the  venerated  sages  of  tk 
land. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  tlie  whole  country  is  exdtfd 
and  we  are,  apparently,  on  the  eve  of  momentous  eTces. 
big  with  the  late  of  this  vast  empire,  and  of  the  cans  ^ 
civil  liberty  throughout  the  globe;  when  our  future de- 
tinies  are  dependent  upon  the  policy  by  which  the  » 
tional  and  State  Governments  are  guided;  and  via  * 
false  step  may  be  ruinous  to  both,  and  most  disatfn»  ^ 
the  whole  people — who  can  doubt  of  the  ^^^^^'^ 
taking  counsel  of  the  most  able  and  sccoop^ 
statesman  this  country  has  produced,  as  to  tbe  tp 
of  the  States,  the  powers  of  the  Federal  GoTeniDe|i^ 
and  the  Interests  of  the  people.  For,  who  can  t^ 
sitate  to  be  guided  by  the  advice,  and  go^*"*^^^ 
opinions  of  one,  whom  but  to  name  was  to  praiic-w 
great  commentator  on  the  constitution,  the  revered  »^ 
of  Montpelier.  That  distinguished  and  virtuous  ine« 
with  his  mighty  faculties  still  clear,  bright,  andenefg«|^ 
as  when  presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  the  rcpnblic,  m^ 
plenitude  of  his  fame,  was  now  beyond  the  influence « 
ambition,  and  could  be  actuated  only  by  the  P"^ 'i^ 
most  patriotic  motives.  And  him  we  now  b«h«^^*lT 
to  the.  principles  by  which  he  has  been  c^c'.K*'^ 
still  maintaining  the  same  constitutional  doctrines  von 
he  had  so  ably  advocated  at  the  period  of  the  adoptoi « 
the  great  charter  of  our  rights.  And  where,  Blr.  D- »• 
quired,  is  the  man,  in  this  broad  land,  to  whose  opio^ 
more  honor  and  deference  is  due,  thsui  to  those  of  J>J* 
Madison  ?  After  having  filled  with  applause  the  Wt^ 
offices  in  the  gifl  his  fellow-citizens,  he  had  retired  totP 
enjoyment  of  private  life  in  the  shades  of  Virgims.* 
he  was  there  waiting  but  the  summons  of  Omni^e<'>^ 
join  his  g^eat compatriots  in  the  bright  realms  abore- 

Mr.  D.  went  on  to  delineate  the  course  pursued  bjr  ^ 
Madison  in  the  convention,  and  to  tbe  ability  with  vr^ 
as  one  of  the  illustrious  trio»  Madison,  Jay,  and  Hafl»*^ 
by  whom  the  principles  of  the  constitution  had  •>**". ,j| 
veloped  and  advocated  in  the  memorable  numbeii  pi  1 
Federalist.  I'hese  pure  doctrines  he  had  supported  in  J 
National  Convention,  and  that  of  his  own  S****' **jrf? 
member  of  Congress,  while  SecreUry  of  Stote  uwJff  •' 
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ferson,  and  carried  into  effect  when  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union.  He  was  now  the 
last  of  those  honored  and  glorious  men,  those  distinguish- 
ed statesmen,  who  had  put  their  names  to  the  holy  deca- 
logue of  our  liberties,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  was  it  not  singular,  indeed,  that  the  opinions 
of  onfi  whose  character  is  marked  by  so  many  excellent 
and  beautiful  attributes,  should  be  disreg^dea,  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  present  and  coming  events  render 
them,  if  possible,  of  more  inestimable  value?  That  the 
efforts  of  a  mind  so  lucid  in  conceptions,  so  clear  and  true 
in  its  inductions;  a  mind  which  still  continues  to  shed 
light,  and  intelligence,  and  glorv,  on  all  subjects  upon 
wnich  it  is  directed,  should  fail  to  dispel  the  doubts  in 
which  this  startling,  this  all^engrossing  question  is,  by 
some,  considered  to  be  enveloped. 

Mr.  D.  adverted  to  the  letter  recently  written  on  the 
subject  of  constitutional  powers,  and  observed,  that  to 
him  he  would  go  for  knowledge,  instruction,  and  advice, 
as  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  to  their  venerable  patriarchs, 
in  the  times  of  their  greatest  tribulation  and  darkness. 
Vounger  men  than  that  revered  patriot,  may  possess  as 
wide  a  scope  of  talent,  or  as  great  a  range  of  thought;  but 
the  energies  of  their  minds  had  not  been  matured  and 
softened  down  by  the  consummate  knowledge  of  roan- 
kind,  to  be  acquired  only  in  the  long  years  of  an  ex\it- 
rience  like  his.  His  opinions  were  made  still  more  irre- 
sistible and  irrefutable  by  a  life,  prolonged  as  it  has  been, 
and  as  it  may  be  devoutly  hoped  will  be,  for  the  blessing 
of  his  country;  a  life  unstained,  and  blameless  of  reproach, 
through  a  long  succession  of  years.  It  w^  this  which 
itamped  on  the  opinions  of  James  Madison,  a  value  and 
authority  beyond  those  of  any  other  individual  in  this  na- 
tion. If,  in  his  own  State,  opinions  variant  from  his,  had 
lince  been  broached,  and  ably  maintained,  by  hr  younger 
men,  it  would  seem  to  him,  that  so  bright  a  career  as  that 
whicti,  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  they  had  beheld 
for  so  many  years,  would  be  sufBcient  to  cause  them  to 
hesitate,  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  own  views,  when 
they  had,  in  the  midst  of  them,  one,  whose  whole,  pure, 
unsullied,  and  illustrious  life,  was,  in  itself,  so  stern  a  re- 
buke of  the  course  they  were  pursuing* 

God  knew  that  be  (Mr.  D.)  had  once  hoped  that  this 
country  would  be  blessed  beyond  all  others.  That  she 
was  destined  to  a  career  brighter  and  more  glorious  than 
my  which  had  yet  adorned  the  page  of  history.  Tes,  he 
had  seen  the  sun  of  her  political  glory  ascending  resplen- 
rlently  from  tlie  horizon;  he  had  beheld  him  climbr  the 
skies  with  increasing  brightness,  and  just  as  he  culminated 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  was  filling  the  whole  firmament  with 
[lis  effulgence,  he  appeared,  prematurely,  to  grow  pale, 
lim,  and  lurid;  and  either  suffered  an  unexpected  eclipse, 
JT  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  portentous  and  baneful  me- 
:eor,  rushing  madly  from  the  zenith,  and  soon  to  be 
quenched  in  the  frowning  darkness  of  an  interminable 
-light.  But,  Mr.  D.  had  hoped  for  more  favorable  aus- 
sices.  He  had  gazed  with  amazement,  with  the  deepest 
nterest  and  solicitude,  on  the  lowering  and  fearful  aspect 
)f  the  heavens,  and  doubted  not  that  it  was  but  a  partial, 
ransient,  and  temporary  penumbra,  a^id  the  glorious  orb 
ATOuld  again  burst  forth  with  renewed  splendor. 

This  republic  had  triumphantly  passed  through  many 
(eve re  ordeals.  Our  free  Government  had  successfully 
encountered  innumei'able  difHculties,  which  seemed  to 
hreaten  its  speedy  destruction.  It  had  endured  the 
vhirlwinds  of  party  strife;  the  withering  influence  of 
embargoes  and  non-intercourse;  the  appaUing  horrors  of 
nsurrection,  and  the  tremendous  shocks  of  war  itself,  with 
cctimulated  vigor  and  increased  prosperity;  and  it  would 
g'ain  come  forth,  with  undiminished  grandeur,  from  the 
eep  gloom  of  impending  rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  long 
ontinue  to  bless  our  own  favored  «nd  flourishing  country, 
rhile  it  irradiates  the  world  with  its  cheering  effulgence 


He  trusted  in  God  that  the  pillars  of  our  own  magni- 
ficent temple  of  liberty  would  not  be  shaken  by  the  earth- 
quakes of  public  commotion;  and  he  feared  not,  that  its 
lofty  dome,  looming  like  a  beacon  light  to  the  oppressed 
of  every  dime,  would  be  hurled  in  fragments  upon  the 
desert  air,  by  the  furious  tempest  of  a  sanguinary  revolu- 
tion. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned* 

TUKSDAT,  JaKUABT  15. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS  REVENUE. 

Mr.  STEWART  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution,  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table: 

Whereas  it  was  declared  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
of  the  twenty-first  Congress,  that,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  adjustment  of 
the  tariff,  on  principles  satisfactory,  will,  until  a  remote 
period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a  consi- 
derable surplus  in  the  treasury  beyond  what  may  be  re- 
quired for  its  current  services;  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
*'  the  most  safe,  just,  and  federal  disposition  that  could  be 
made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  representa- 
tion," which  recommendations  have  been  since  reiterated 
in  subsequent  .messages  from  the  same  high  source:  And 
whereas  the  President  has  congratulated  Congress,  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session,  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  period  referred  to,  when  thf  public  debt 
will  be  entirely  extinguished,  and  a  considerable  surplus 
remain  in  the  treasury;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  (if  the 
surplus  revenue  shall  amount  to  so  much)  shall  be  annu- 
ally Kpportioned  among  the  several  States,  according  to 
their  representation;  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  works  of  improvement  of  a  national  character, 
and  the  other  to  the  purposes  of  general  education;  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  be  instructed  to 
report  a  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  WILDE  moved  the  question  of  consideration,  viz: 
Will  the  House  now  consider  the  resolution?. 

Mr.  STEWART  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  that  the  resolution  might  be  suffered  to  lie  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  WILDE  demanded  the  question  of  consideration. 

Mr.  STEWART  inquired  of  the  Chaib  if  the  refusal 
now  to  consider  would  preclude  him  from  moving  its  con- 
sideration hereafter?  *Bcing  informed  that  it  would  not, 
he  said  he  did  not  wish  the  House  now  to  consider  the  re- 
solution, but  that  at  some  future  day,  aAer  time  had  been 
afforded  to  examine  it,  he  would  move  for  the  considera- . 
tion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  WILDE  said  that,  in  a  crisis  like  the  prcsent,'he 
could  not  withdraw  his  motion,  though  be  regretted  not 
being  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  of  consideration  was  then  put,  and  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

TEAS— Messrs.  Chilton  Allan,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks, 
Noyes  Barber,  Barstow,  Bucher,  Surges,  Cahoon,  Eleu- 
theros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crawford, 
Creighton,  Dearborn,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  G.  Evans,  Gren- 
nell,  Hodges,  IIughcK,  Ihne,  Kendall,  A.  King,  Letcher, 
Marshall,  Maxwell,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Nelson,  Pearce, 
John  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  Slade,  Southard,  Stan- 
bpry,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Tracy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Watmough, 
Williams,  Young.— 48. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  He- 
man  Allen,  Allison,  Anderson,  Angel,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Barnwell,  Barringer,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Be- 
thune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouldini  Briggs, 
John  Brodhead,    Bullard,   Cambreleng,   Carr,   Carson, 
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Chandler,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Col- 
lier, Condit,  Connor,  Coulter,  Craig,  Davenport,  Dayan, 
Dewrart,  Drayton,  Draper,  Duncan,  Joshua  Evans,  Fel'der, 
Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gor- 
don, Thomas  H.  Hall,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hiester,  HofT- 
tnan,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Isacks, 
Jarvis,  Jenifer,  Jewett,  Cave  Johnson,  Lamar,  LAnsing, 
Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis,  Mason, 
William  McCoy,  Robert  McCoy,  Mclntire,  McKay,  Muh- 
lenberg, -Newnan,  Newton,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Pendleton, 
Pierson,  Pitcher,  Polk,  Roane,  Sewall,  William  B.  Shep- 
ard,  Augustine  U.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight, 
Standifer,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Philemon  Thomas, 
John  Thomson,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Ward  well,  Wayne, 
Weeks,  Wilkin,  Wheeler,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Camp- 
bell P.  White,  Wilde,  WorUiington.— 111. 

So  the  House  refused  to  consider  the  resolution. 

CHANGING  LOCATION  OF  LAND  OFFICES. 

The  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  change  the  location 
of  land  offices  having  been  read  a  third  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  VANCE  opposed  the  bill.  Had  it  provided  for 
the  consolidation  of  such  land  districts  as  did  not  pay  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  separate  land  offices,  he  should 
not  have  objected  to  U:  but  he  disliked  both  its  provisions; 
for  it  often  happened  that  the  location  of  a  land  office  at 
a  spot  without  the  district  to  which  it  belonged,  was  of^en 
a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  such  district;  as  an 
instance  of  which  he  referred  to  the  location  of  a  land  of- 
fice at  Cincinnati,  where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  in  their  ordinary  business.  He  knew  of  but  one 
office  that  had  been  removed  by  order  of  the  Executive, 
and  this  had  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  an  individual 
who  sought  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  person  who  had 
offended  him,  and  it  had  occasioned  great  uneasiness  and 
discontent.  The  other  feature*  of  the  bill,  to  which  Mr. 
V.  was  opposed,  was  the  placing  of  absolute  discretionary 
power  in  the  President  to  change  the  location  of  land  of- 
fices at  pleasure.  He  would  place  such  a  power  in  the 
hand  of  no  man. 

Mr.  IRVIN  advocated  the  bill.  As  to  the  consolidation 
of  land  districts,  it  was  a  subject  that  had  long  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands;  and  his  col- 
league would  probably  have  the  opportunity  even  of  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  for  that  object.  The  instance  of  the  land 
office  at  Cincinnati  was  not  in  point,  because  that  office 
was  situated  within,  and  not  without,  the  district  to  which 
it  belonged.  Many  officers  had  been  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  the  country;  having,  at 
first,  been  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  districts.  ^ 

Mr.  VANCE  here  explained;  observing  that  provision 
had  been  made  from  the  first  to  have  such  offices  remov- 
ed as  soon  as  necessary. 

Mr.  IRVIN  differed  as  to  this  fact.  With  reference  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  inasmuch  as  the  power 
roust  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  some  individual,  to  whom 
could  it  better  be  confided  than  to  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  had  been  again  placed,  by  so  vast  a  majority  of  free- 
men, at  the  head  of  the  Government  P  The  President  was 
too  high-minded  to  be  under  temptation  to  abuse  the  dis- 
cretion confided  to  him. 

Mr:  BURD  admitted  the  President  to  be  as  fit  as  any 
other  individual;  but  he  trusted  that  the  will  of  no  Presi- 
dent would  give  law  to  this  country. 

The  debate  was  here  cut  short  by  Mr.  VERPLANCK'S 
calling  up  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

The  House  thereupon  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Watne  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 

THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  following  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  BUR- 
GES  to  the  bill: 


*'  And  be  it  further  enaded^  That  whenever  any  of  lite 
goodii,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which,  by  the  proviiixii 
of  this  act,  or  of  any  other  law  of  the  United  St&tet,  v; 
charg^ed  with  impost  or  dutv  to  any  amount,  paytbleit 
any  time  after  entry  thereof,  shall,  after  the  first  ^fi 
Febrtiary,  A.  D.  1833,  be  imported  into  anydislric.a 
the  United  States,  comprehended  within  the  lerritof^ 
limits  of  any  State,  which  State,  or  the  people  thencf, 
has  already,  or  hereafter  shall,  by  any  ordinance,  statute, 
or  law,  made,  or  which  ahall  be  made,  by  such  people  j: 
State,  whereby  the  payment  of  any  bond,  note,  or  v?* 
t^n  security,  for  the  payment  of  such  impost  or  duiA*: 
any  future  time  mayi>e  or  is,  such  ordinance,  statute,  (/ 
law,  intended  to  be  in  any  way  prevented,  hindered,  ci 
structed,  embarrassed,  or  delayed,  it  shall  be  the  k? 
of  the  collector,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Sts^ti 
employed  in  any  manner  in  the  collection  of  the  kht.' 
within  said  district,  to  cause  the  amount  of  all  such':;^ 
post  or  duty  on  all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchiRdsr 
to  be  assessed  and  paid  thereon  in  money,  deduciq 
therefrom  the  interest  up  to  the  time  when  the  s£ 
would  otherwise  be  payable  by  the  provisions  of  ih'sxt, 
or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  before  any  tt^ 
of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  the  ship  or  Tt» 
sel  in  which  they  were  or  shall  have  been  imported,  dni 
be  made,  or  any  permit  to  land  such  goods,  vires,  t?^ 
merchandise,  shall  be  given.  And  on  failure  of  paytsef 
of  all  such  impost  or  duty  asses&ed  aa  aforesaid,  except 
the  interest  deducted  as  aforesaid,  said  goods,  «'sks,  vt 
merchandise,  and  the  ship  or  vessel  wherein  the  a:: 
shall  have  been  imported,  together  with  the  was 
thereof,  and  the  people  navigating  the  same,  ahall  kr~ 
with  be  liable  to  all  the  disabilities,  forfeitures,  umI  R 
nalties,  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  g»^ 
wares,  and  merchandise,  ships  or  vessels^  and  msiittn 
and  mariners  navigating  the  same,  are  liable  io  cs£ 
where  no  report  is  made,  or  manifest  exhibited,  to  tt; 
proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  where  psci 
wares,  and  merchandise  are  landed,  or  attempted  to  ^ 
landed,  without  securing  the  imposts  or  duties,  (x^^^^'- 
ing  a  permit  for  the  landing  thereof.  And  it  t\d\A'-^' 
duty  of  the  collector,  and  all  ofBceni  of  the  Unitedititfi 
to  proceed  therein  accordingly. 

Mr.  KENNON,  of  Ohio,  then  rOM  and  said,  tiat  r 
rising  be  made  no  promise  that  he  slittuld  occupy  tbei: 
tention  of  this  committee  but  a  few  moments.  Sud:  p^ 
mises  were  seldom  performed,  although  often  wdt  ■ 
this  House.  I  may  extend  my  remarks,  said  he,  toico^ 
si'derable  length,  or  I  may  contract  them  within  yeiy  tf 
row  limits.  The  subject  under  consideration  iio«^. 
grave  importance,  and  pregnant  with  conseqnewfl  i-^ 
no  ordinary  character.  Should  this  bill  not  betm  > 
law,  it  is  said  that  the  Union  of  these  l^m^^V 
dissolved.  Should  it  become  a  law,  it  is  alkgti  t^ 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  are  the  consequences  to  the  «e»^ 
facturers}  that  larjpe  establishments  reared  up  ^)'^^^. 
tering  care  of  this  Government  will  be  destroyed:  ^ 
the  same  power  which  legislated  them  into  existence^ 
protecting  their  products  against  foreign  compet^Lr 
will,  by  a  counter  act  of  legidation,  and  that,  too,  ^^ 
lation  of  plighted  faith,  have  prostrated  them  in  theo^ 
If,  therefore,  I  should  examine  at  considerable  lenp* 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  this  committee,  1  W 
will  excuse  me,  especially  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  oft* 
passing  upon  its*time. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue  to^ 
amount  equal  to  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  ^ 
ernment.  That  the  revenue  should  be  so  «d"^^',-7 
supposed  was  a  proposition  to  which  none  could  o'jf^ 
I  had  supposed  that  there  was  not  one  member  c'^ 
House  who  doubted  the  propriety  of  such  a  reduc^ 
I  still  think  that  opinion  is  entertained  by  a  large  mj^-; 
of  both  of  tariff  and  anti-Uriff  men  of  this  ^<^^-  " 
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lereforc,  move  the  consideration  of  that  point.  The 
rst  matter  of  controversy  which  arises,  is  the  amount  of 
e venue  necessary  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
lovernmcnt. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  intend  to  submit  to  this  com- 
mittee, I  shall  assume  the  fact  that  fifteen  millions  of 
olUrs  is  a  sufficient  amount  for  that  purpose.  I  will 
ike  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
f  the  committee  which  reported  this  bill,  as  correct — so 
ir  as  they  relate  to  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue — 
Ithough  in  ^their  estimate,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  not 
iken  into  consideration  certain  claims  against  this  Gov- 
rnment,  which  it  is  as  strongly  bound  to  pay  as  the  con- 
itutlon  itself  can  bind  it.  I  allude  to  the  claims  of 
ir  own  citizens  for  French  spoliations  committed  prior  to 
BOO,  amounting  to  from  five  to  nine  millions  of  dollars, 
'he  only  two  questions  which  can  be  seriously  made  are, 
hen  should  the  revenue  be  reduced  to  the  wants  of 
le  Government,  and  how  should  it  be  so  reduced?  To 
lese  two  questions,  I  propose  to  call  the  intention  of  the 
jmmittee.  When  should  the  revenue  be  reduced  to  the 
a  nts  of  the  Government  ?  Not  when  should  the  revenue 
>romence  to  be  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  but  when 
tould  we  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  reduction? 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  passed  a  bill,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  near  approach  of  the  extinction 
r  the  public  debt,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of 
le  reduction  of  the  revenues  of  this  country. 

Much  of  the  time  of  this  House,  and  of  tiie  money  of 
is  country,  was  spent  in  considering  and  maturing  that 
11.  We  prolonged  the  session  to  a  very  unusual  length; 
id,  finally,  agreed  upon  the  bill  by  a  very  large  majori- 
.  The  ultra  tariff  and  anti-tarifT  men  voting  against  it. 
ot  one  provision  of  that  bill  has  yet  eone  into  operation, 
lie  time  at  which  it  is  to  take  effect  haa  not  yh.  arrived, 
he  committee  which  reported  it  to  the  House,  had 
ven  its  provisions  long  and  Uborious  investigation. 
Can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  we  should  now  re- 
ace  our  steps,  repeal  the  act  of  last  session  before  it 
kes  effect,  and  say  to  our  constituents,  and  to  the  world, 
at  all  our  late  legislation  upon  the  tariff  was  impr6per, 
as  wrong,  and  the  time  occupied  therein  uselessly  thrown 
iray  ?  What  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  our  darkened 
iderstandings  to  authorize  any  such  course? 
It  is  true  that  South  Carolina  haa  attempted  to  nullify 
e  revenue  laws,  and  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union  in 
Hect,  unless  this  Government  wholly  surrender  the  prin- 
;>le  of  discriminating  and  protecting  duties.  I  know  it 
said  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be 
uched.  Sir,  I  entertain  no  such  opinion.  The  pro- 
edings  -of  South  Carolina,  in  their  conventions  and  pub- 

mef  tings,  are  public  property,  and  I  shall  apeak  of 
?m  fully  and  unreservedly,  but  respectfully.  Do  those 
uceedings  of  South  Carolina  form  a  reason  why  we 
mid  now  pass  the  bill  under  consideration  >  It  seems 
me  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  act  upon  this 
Dject  precisely  as  we  would  have  done  if  no  such  move- 
nts had  taken  place  in  the  South;  although  I  confess  it 
erates  a  little  against .  human  nature  to  be  forced  to  ilo 
■ht.  If  it  be  proper  that  this  bill  should  pass  now,  we 
>uld  pass  it  regardUss  of  that  consideration.  If  it  be 
proper,  the  Carolina  proceedings  would  not  make  it 
ht.  Suppose,  however,  we  were  to  pass  this  bill  at 
3  session,  would  it  satisfy  South  Carolina?  No,  sir. 
is  is  not  the  bill  which  she  requires  at  our  hands, 
is  bill  contains  the  protective  principle.    The  commit- 

avow  it,  and  the  bill  shows  it.  Some  of  the  Pennsyl- 
tia  iron,  for  instance,  is  to  have  a  permanent  protection 
95  per  cent.'  The  Virginia  tobacco  has  a  protection 
3.3  per  cent. — a  protection  which  amounts  to  a  prohi- 
on  of  the  importation  of  that  article  into  this  country, 
ese  are  not  revenue  duties.  Th^y  are  protecting  du- 
Wlll  South  Carolina  be  satisfied  with  such  a  bUl  as 
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that?  So  far  as  she  is  concerned,  will  you  gain  any  thing 
by  passing  this  bill  now  ?  We  will  hear  what  she  says 
upon  that  subject.  I  read  from  the  address  of  the  South 
Carolina  convention  a  few  extracts:  "  Having  now  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  our  confederate  States,  the  fixed  and  final  determi- 
nation of  this  State  in  relation  to  the  protecting  system,  it 
remains  for  us  to  submit  a  plan  of  taxation,  in  which  we 
would  be  willing  to  acquiese  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  conces- 
sion, provided  we  are  met  in  due  time,  and  in  a  becoming 
spirit  by  the  States  interested  in  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures." 

"  We  believe,  upon  evenr  just  and  equitable  principle 
of  taxation,  the  whole  list  of  protected  articles  should  be 
imported,  free  of  all  duties,  and  that  the  revenue  from 
imports  should  be  raised  exclusivel)r  from  the  unprotect* 
ed  articles,  or  whenever  a  dut^  is  imposed  on  the  pro- 
tected articles  imported,  an  excise  du^  of  the  same  rate 
should  be  Imposed  on  Uie  article  manufactured  "  in  the 
United  States."  Again,  it  is  said:  *'  But  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  large  offering  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  with  a 
distinct  declaration  that  it  is  a  concession  on  our  part. 
We  will  consent  that  the  same  rate  of  dutv  majr  be  im- 
posed upon  the  protected  article  that  shsil  be  imposed 
upon  the  unprotected,  provided  that  no  more  revenue  be 
raised  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  constitutional  purposes;  and  provided,  also, 
that  a  duty  substantially  equal  be  imposed  upon  all  for- 
eign imports."  In  another  part  of  the  address  it  is  said: 
<*  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  believe  for  a  moment,  that  in  a  crisis  marked  bjr  such 
portentous  and  fearful  omen^  those  States  can  hesitate  in* 
according  to  this  argument,  when  they  perceive  that  it 
will  be  the  mean^  and  perhaps  the  only  means,  of  restor- 
ing the  broken  harmony  of  this  great  confederacy.  They 
most  assuredly  have  the  strongest  inducements,  aside 
from  all  considerations  of  justice,  to  adjust  this  contro- 
versy without  pushing  it  to  extremities.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff, 
or  by  a  call  «  of  a  general  convention  of  all  the  States." 

And  again:  *'If  we  submit  to  this  system  of  unconsti- 
tutional oppression,  we  shall  voluntarily  sink  into  slavery, 
and  transmit  that  ignominious  inheritance  to  our  children. 
We  will  not,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  submit  to  this  de- 
gradation; and  our  resolve  is  fixed,  and  unalterable,  that 
a  protecting  tariff  shall  no  longer  be  enforced  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina.  We  stand  upon  the  principle 
of  everlasting  justice,  and  no  human  power  shiall  drive 
us  from  our  position.  We  have  not  the  slighest  appre- 
hension that  the  General  Government  will  attempt  to 
force  this  system  upon  us  by.  military  power.  We  have 
warned  our  brethren  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  at- 
tempt; but  if,  notwithstanding,  such  a  course  of  madness 
should  be  pursued,  we  here  solemnly  declare  that  this 
system  shall  never  prevail  in  South  Carolina  until  none 
but  slaves  are  leA  to  submit  to  it.  We  would  infini^ly 
prefer  that  the  territory  of  the  State  should  be  the  ceme- 
tery of  freemen  than  the  habitations  of  slaves.  Actuated 
by  these  principles,  and  animated  by  these  sentiments,  wo 
will  cling  to  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  our  liberties, 
and  if  it  must  fiill,  we  will  perish  amidst  the  ruins." 

This,  sir,  is  the  languaf^e  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  say  to  you,  m  language  which  no  man  can 
misunderstand,  that  no  protecting  tarifl*,  no  law  contain- 
ing the  protecting  principle,  shall  ever  be  enforced  with- 
in the  limits  of  South  Carolina;  that  they  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  her  territory  should  become  the  cemetery  of 
her  freemen,  and  that  before  they  will  submit  to  such  a 
system  of  oppression,  they  will  perish  amidst  the  ruina 
of  their  country.  I  hope  the  day  may  never  come  that 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  shall  so  perish.  God  for* 
bid  that  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  any  man  to  im- 
l  hue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  ion  of  South  CaroUna— 
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or  that  a  son  of  South  Carolina  should  stain  his  with  the 
blood  of  a  brother  of  this  Union.  lYe  are  children  of  the 
same  fathers,  who  fought  hand  in  hand  together  in  the 
revolution.  Who  bled  not  for  themselves,  but  for  us; 
who  perished,  that  they  might  transmit  to  us,  their  chil- 
dren, that  i^lorious  inheritance  of  liberty  which  we  now 
enjoy.  It  is  the  price  of  their  blood,  and  shall  we,  so 
soon  after  they  have  been  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb, 
scatter  that  mneritance  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and 
become  engaged  in  that  worst  of  all  evils,  a  civil  war? 
When  that  day  comes,  farewell  to  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  But  do  we  escape  these  evils  by  passing  this 
bill  ?  Do  we  even  allay  the  excitement  of  South  Carolina? 
She  has  required  too  much  at  our  hands.  She  not  only 
demands  a  total  abandonment  of  protection,  but  that  it 
must  be  done  in  due  tiipe,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit. 
Yes,  sir;  she  asks  that  it  shall  be  done  in  a  becoming 
spirit!  There  is  one  other  alternative  which  she  presents 
to  preserve  the  Union.;  and  that  is  a  convention  of  all  the 
States,  to  determine  whether  the  constitution  has  confer- 
red the  power  on  Congress  to  pass  laws  protecting  do- 
mestic manu&ctures.  She  will  abide  by  the  decision  of 
that  convention;  but  how  does  she  propose  the  decision 
shall  be  made }  Why,  sir,  three-fourths  of  the  States  must 
decide  that  the  power  is  delegated,  or  the  decision  is, 
that  it  ii  not  delegated;  and  this  she  claims  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  if  seven  States  in  such  conven- 
tion should  say  that  any  power  was  not  conferred  upon 
Congress,  then  the  decision  would  be,  that  no  such  power 
was  conferred.  For  instance,  suppose  a  convention  of 
the  States  called  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  General  Government  possessed  the  power  of  selling 
the  public  lands  within  the  SUtcs,  or  whether  those  lands 
did  not  become  the  propertjr  of  the  new  States  so  soon  as 
those  new  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  This  is 
a  question  which  has  been  frequently  and  solemnly  made 
by  some  States  in  the  Union.  Now,  sir,  there  are  public 
lands  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  These  seven  States 
have  on  the  floor  of  this  House  twenty-six  Representa- 
tives; all  the  other  States  have  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight;  and  yet,  in  such  a  convention,  the  members  from 
these  seven  States  would  possess  the  power  of  deciding 
that  those  lands  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  the  General 
Government,  and  thenceforth  the  land  would  belong  to 
them.  This  would  seem  at  first  blus^h  to  be  an  inequita- 
ble distribution  of  power;  and  it  would  be  so.  But  this 
is  not  the  greatest  injustice  which  would  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle.  It  would  be  making  those 
seven  States  judges  in  their  own  cose,  and  authorizing 
them,  (if  South  Carolina  doctrines  be  true,)  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  to  take  the  interest  of 
the  other  seventeen  States  in  these  lands,  and  appropri- 
ate them  to  the  use  of  the  seven.  It  would,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  transferring  the  power  from  the  majori- 
ty, and  vesting  it  in  a  very  small  minority.  The  impro- 
priety of  the  doctrine  does  not  end  here.  The  members 
from  the  seven  States  would  not  only  be  influenced  in 
their  decision  by  all  the  motives  which  interest  and  ava- 
rice could  create  in  the  breast  of  man,  but  tbey  would  not 
even  be  acting  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  to  decide 
according  to  their  own  opinion  of  the  constitution,  or  ac-, 
cording  to  justice  and  equity;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
South  Carolina,  openly  published  to  the  world.  They 
claim  that  the  same  constitution  which  authorizes  a  ma- 

J'ority  of  this  House,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to  make  a 
iiw,  authorizes,  in  such  a  convention,  the  members  of  the 
seven  States  to  unmake  it.  They  claim  mpre  than  that. 
Tbey  maintain,  sir,  that  a  law  passed  by  every  member  of 
this  House  and  of  the  Senate,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pre- 
sident, may  be  lawfully  nullified  by  a  single  State  of  this 


Union.  The  doctrine  of  nullification  leads,  then,  toth: 
result.  With  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  howeTer,Ii?r 
tend,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  of  the  convention  that  I  have  been  speaking.  ^ 
of  the  alternatives  which  South  Carolina  hat  preseatdi't 
this  country  in  order  to  save  it  from  disunion.  I  hare  ^^t- 
en  the  single  case  ef  the  public  lands  within  the  bnuuis:^ 
a  State,  in  order  to  show  the  absurdity  (if  I  may  bepe 
mitted  to-  use  that  word)  of  the  doctrine  of  conTcri.n 
as  held  by  South  Carolina.  The  same  evils  which  lb: 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  lands,  might  arise  if  u) 
other  proposition  was  to  be  submitted  to  these  cfltTw- 
tions.  The  advocates  of  this  new  theory  Uke  ihero^)? 
ions  from  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  r«jtiW 
amendments  to  the  constitution  to  be  ratified  by  cocts 
tions  in  three-fourths  of  the  SUtes,  before  those  ijne» 
ments  become  a  part  of  the  constitution;  from  which  lif- 
strangely  draw  the  inference  that,  because  the  consfct^. 
tion  requires  three-fourths  of  the  States,  in  conrents. 
to  make  an  imendroent,  that,  therefore,  three-fourthi « 
the  States  must  concur  in  all  constructions  of  the  co* 
tution,  otherwise  the  construction  is  an  improper  crt 
They  seem  to  forget  that  the  framers  of  that  instnw. 
in  that  very  clause  of  the  constitution,  were  atteirfj| 
to  guard  against  any  alteration  of  it  without  the  ck-- 
rencft  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  That  such  wk 
object  of  the  framers  there  can  be  no  doubt;  andjr,:' 
this  South  Carolina  doctrine,  you,  in  violation  of  tht  car 
intention,  may,  by  the  consent  of  seven  States,  c*a» 
and  alter  any  clause  of  the  constitution.  You  msy  pc 
rectly  do  that  which  no  man  would  contend  you  c«Jd. 
directly.  These  are  the  two  alternatives  which  ikf" 
sented  by  South  Carolina.  As  to  the  latter,  Congrrrf  bi 
no  power  to  order  any  such  convention;  and  ifihete. 
that  power  would  not  probably  be  exercised,  when  it  yv- 
understood  that  seven  States  might,  by  construction,  i^j 
the  constitution  itself.  It  therefore  secma  to  me  i - 
those  proceedings  of  South  Carolma  form  no  re8ioQ« 
we  should  act  upon  the  subject  of  reducing  the  rerejj 
at  this  session;  much  less  that  we  should  pa»  »*  -^^ 
seeing  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  acceptabfeS'^^-^ 
Carolina.  There  are  other  reasons  why  wc  oo|Sn«tJ 
act  upon  the  subject  now.  We  are  taking  ^^^r, 
important  step  in  legislation;  we  are  taking av»J»T^J 
the  manufacturer  more  than  half  his  protection;  «/" 
about  to  settle,  and  permanently  settle,  the  amount  oi^ 
venue  necessary  for  this  Government.  Thisvas«s 
petted  before  we  left  our  constituents;  neither  th^ ' 
we  had  thought  of  such  a  movement  being  njade;  I.  ^ 
one,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  MJ^^ 
of  those  in  whose  place  I  stand  upon  this  floofi"^^ 
whom  I  act.  And  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  ashortsf*. 
of  Congress,  without  any  reason  being  ^ssign^Jj' ' ' 
those  who  urge  it  upon  us.  The  Secretarj'  ^^^r[^^ 
sury  has  not  said  that  the  revenue  ought  to  b« '!"  ^^^ 
Now,  all  he  has  said  upon  that  subject  is,  that,»i^«^ 
year,  it  may  be  reduced.  ^ 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  we  ouglitnotno«w^ 
Some  States  have  upon  this  floor  more  Rcpr^''^:^ 
than  by  their  population  they  are  entitled  to;  otbeR^ 


it  shall  be  decided.  .  ,..-. 

For  these  reasons,  my  mind  has  been  brougfii-' 
conclusion  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  «J^^!"°"jl  • 
matter  to  our  successors,  who  will  carry  vith  t 
this  House  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  constJ  b^^^ 
after  having  had  full  time  to  consult  and  counsti 
Iheni.  .       ,^;w 

Suppose,  however,  this  to  be  the  prop*^*"?*'\J;t 
bill  propose  the  proper  mode  of  reducing  the  rc«  - 
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s  this  the  bill  which  we  should  pass?  I  think  not.  The 
evenues  of  this  country  are  collected  From  two  sources- 
he  public  lands  and  duties  upon  articles  imported  into 
his  country. 

The  articles  upon  which  these  duties  are  assessed  are 
uch  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  such  as  are 
lot.  Ofsuchasare  manufactured  in  this  country,  some 
tave  been  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  the 
egislation  of  this  country.  Others  have  not.  Those  manu- 
Hctured  here,  and  not  protected,  as  well  as  those  import- 
id  into  this  country,  and  not  manufactured  here,  are  call- 
!d  unprotected  articles,  and  upon  which  a  duty,  for  the 
>urpose  of  revenue  only,  has  been  assessed. 

Whilst  this  country  was  largely  indebted,  the  policy  of 
he  Government  was  to  keep  up  the  duties  on  the  unpro- 
ected  articles,  and  raise  as  much  .revenue  as  could  be 
lone  consistently  with  the  abilities  of  the  country.  Upon 
he  protected  articles  there  had  been  a  higher  duty  than 
ipon  the  unprotected.  A  duty  had  been  placed  upon  ar- 
icles  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  which  came 
n  competition  with  the  like  articles  manufactured  here, 
(ufRciently  high  (in  many  instances)  to  enable  the  manu- 
acturer  here  to  sell  his  article  without  a  duty,  full  as 
ow  as  tl^  importer  of  the  same  article  from  a  foreign 
:ountry  could  sell  his,  after  having  paid  a  duty  on  bring- 
ng  it  into  this  country. '  That  public  debt  is  now  nearly 
lischarged,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  United  States 
essened  about  ten  millions  every  year;  and,  consequently, 
.he  duties  upon  tiiese  protected  and  unprotected  articles 
nust  be  so  arranged  as  to  reduce,  the  annual  revenues 
ibout  ten  millions  of  dollars;  or,  in  other  words,  to  reduce 
.be  revenue  to  fifteen  millions. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  is,  does  the  bill  propose  the 
proper  method  of  doing  it.  If  the  whole  revenue  were 
to  be  collected  from  a  duty  on  articles  imported  into,  and 
not  manufactured  here  at  all,  there  would  be  much  less 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  proper  amount.  The  amount 
)f  importation,  or  consumption  of  those  articles,  could  be 
Jien  ascertained,  and  a  duty  assessed  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
-}roduce  tlic  amount,  or  very  near  the  amount  of  revenue 
Jesired.  But  when  you  undertake  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
;be  protected  article,  or  rather  on  the  imported  article 
::oming  in  competition  with  the  protected  article,  so  as  to 
;>roduce  a  specific  amount  of  money,  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased.  There  is  a  point  in  the  ascending 
scale,  to  which,  if  you  raise  the  duty  on  those  articles, 
^'ou  will  receive  no  revenue  at  all.  For  instance,  take 
tobacco:  Tliere  has  been,  and  now  is,  by  this  bill,  a 
iuty  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  tluit 
article.  The  foreign  tobacco  is  taxed  out  of  the  market. 
The  duty  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  the  importation,  and 
secures  the  domestic  market  to  the  producer  in  this  coun- 
try. Take  also  the  manufactures  of  wool,  and  increase 
the  duty  to  a  certain  point,  and  you  will  have  the  same  re- 
sult— a  result,  however,  which  would  be  more  sensibly 
felt  by  the  bill  passed  last  year.  It  was  contemplated  to 
raise  a  revenue  on  the  finer  woollens  of  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  If  you  now  raise  the  duty  on  imported 
woollen  articles,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  which  you 
Kave  on  tobacco — a  prohibition  of  the  imported  article, 
/ou,  instead  of  increasing,  will  cut  ofi*  the  whole  revenue 
irising  from  this  source. 

There  is  also  a  point  in  the  descending*  scale  to  which, 
f  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  protected  article,  you  will 
greatly  increase  the  revenue.  For  example,  I  will  again 
uke  woollens:  It  is  estimated  that  about  forty  millions 
)f  dollars  worth  of  woollen '  fabrics  are  manufactured 
jvithin  the  United  States,  and  of  the  fine  woollens  about 
iix  millions  worth  imported;  making  the  whole  consump- 
ion  of  woollens  about  forty>six  millions  of  dollars  in  va- 
ue.  A  lar^e  portion  of  which,  however,  is  manufactured 
•)y  families  for  their  own  use.  The  duty  on  the  fine  quali- 
y  of  woollens  is  now  fifty  per  cent.,  and  of  which  there 


is  a  largfe  quantity  manufactured  here.  You  propose  by 
this  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  from  fifty  to  twenty  per  cent, 
on  that  article,  and  thereby  reduce  the  revenue  to  a  little 
over  on^  million.  If  fifty  per  cent,  bear  at  all  a  necessa. 
ry  protection  for  these  woollens,  (and  it  would  seem  from 
the  amount  imported  and  sold,  with  a  duty  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  tliere  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  an 
unnecessary  protection, )  it  does  not,  at  all  events,  amount 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  article,  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  does. 
But  to  come  to  the  point  which  I  proposed:  Suppose  that, 
by  reducing  the  duty  on  woollens  from  fifty  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  you  give  the  foreign  article  an  advantage  over  the 
domestic,  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  manufrcture  in  this  country  of  that  article  twenty 
millions  of  dollars;  you,  of  course,  increase  and  make  the 
importation  of  these  woollens  about  twenty-six  millions. 
Upon  this  supposition,  instead  of  reducing  the  revenue  to 
one  and  a  quarter  millions,  you  will  increase  it  to  five 
millions  of  dollars^  and,  although  such  may  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  if  passed,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  found 
to  be  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
perceived  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  raise  a  definite  amount 
of  revenue  by  duties  upon  articles  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, and  coming*  in  competition  with  the  like  articles  manu- 
factured here. 

To  reduce  ,the  revenue  to  a  certain  and  definite  amount, 
whether  you  raise  it  upon  the -protected  or  the  unpro- 
tected articles,  or  both,  is  not  the  business  of  one,  of  two, 
nor  of  three  sessions  of  Congress;  you  must  arrive  at  that 
point  by  repeated  acts  of  legislation.  You  cannot  settle 
that  amount  by  any  one  act  of  legislation;  time  will -prove 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  No  man  can  tell  within  seve- 
ral millions  of  dollars  how  much  revenue  would  be  raised 
either  by  this  bill  or  the  one  passed  last  year.  Let  us, 
therefore,  try  the  one  we  have  passed  before  we  pass  an- 
other. By  the  one  already  passed,  we  reduced  the  du- 
ties on  certain  woollen  cloths,  which  are  used  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  South,  to  a  point  far  below  even  a  revenue 
duty;  we  reduced  it  to  five  per  cent.  This  was  a  par- 
tial act  of  legislation,  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  the 
'South.  Of  that  artide  there  was,  during  the  last  year,  im- 
ported into  tliis  country  more  than  one  million  of  dollars 
worth. 

This  bill  professes  to  give  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turings of  woollens,  cottons,  iron,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco, 
salt,  and  other  articles.  By  the  former  Legislature  of  this 
country,  it  was  supposed  that  an  adequate,  and  nothirtjg 
more  than  an  adequate  protection,  was  extended  to  these 
productions  of  this  country.  If  that  be  true,  there  is  an 
insufficient  and  unequal  protection  ^iven  to  them  by  this 
bill .  Upon  certain  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured  in 
Pennsylvania,  you  do  not  reduce  the  duty  more  than  one- 
fourth;  no,  sir,  hot  one-fourth.  You  give  it  a  permanent 
protection  of  ninety-five  per  cent.,  while  you  reduce  the 
duty  on  woollens  something  like  three-fifths.  It  is  so 
with  many  other  articles.  For  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  you 
retain  a  protection  of  forty-six  per  cent.;  for  the  hemp  of 
Kentucky,  twenty-eight;  but  to  woollens  you  give  from 
five  to  twenty  per  cent.  only.  Why  reduce  the  duty  upon 
woollens  in  a  greater  proportion  than  upon  those  other 
articles? 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war  every  one  felt  the  necessi- 
ty of  encounaging  the  manufacture  of  this  article  above 
almost  every  thing  else.  It  was  then,  sir,  that  experience 
had  taqght  us  a  lesson  which,  I  had  supposed,  would  not . 
soon  be  forgotten.  We  had  to  procure  from  the  very  en- 
emy with  vmom  we  were  contending,  the  pantaloons  and 
coats  worn  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  blankets  in  which 
they  slept.  Three  regiments  of  men  were  raised  in  Ohio 
at  one  time.  They  rendezvoused  at  Cincinnati;  blankets 
could  not  be  purchased  in  the  country  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.  They  were  neither  manufactured  nor 
imported.     Whilst  in  this  situation,  an  address  was  made 
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to  the  ladies  of  that  city,  by  the  GoTernor  of  Ohio,  en- 
treatinnf  them  to  strip  their  beds  and  furnish  the  soldiers 
with  blaiikets;  and,  to  their  credit,  and  to  the  lionor  of 
that  city,  they  done  so.  Yes,  sir,  they  threw  the  blan- 
kets from  their  windows  to  shivering  soldiers  in  the  street. 
All  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  suffering  of  the 
soldiers  for  want  of  clothing  and  blankets,  said  with  one 
Yoice,  protect  these  articles,  encourage  the  inTCstiture  of 
capital  in  their  manufacture,  that  we  may  hare  them  of 
our  own,  without  being  dependant  upon  a  foreign  power 
for  them. 

In  1834,  the  now  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
lieving blankets  to  be  essential  in  time  of  war,  voted  in 
the  Senate  to  increase  the  duty  on  blankets  one-third 
higher  than  it  ever  has  been  by  any  law.     And  now  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  blankets  three-fifths.     I 
admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  sufficient  protection;  but  before  I  can  con- 
sent to  vote  for  such  a  reduction,  I  must  be  satisfied,  by 
evidence,  that  it  can  be  made  without  a  total  destruction 
of  the  woollen  interest.    I  ask  that  evidence  of  those  who 
claim  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced.     I  ask  for  the  reason 
why  it  ought  to  be  done.     Can  any  one  give  it?    Can  the 
committee  who  reported  this  bill  give  \\>    If  they  can,  I 
desire  to  hear  them.     There  is  iS>out  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  capital  involved  in  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  and  the  per- 
•ons  employed  in  its  manufacture  is  estimated  at  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.     The  provisions  of  the 
manuiacturera  amount  to  more  than  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum.    These  provisions  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  farmer;  much  of  which  is  produced  in  Ohio. 
They  create  a  market  for  our  surplus  produce,  whilst  the 
ports  of  England  are  closed  agunst  us.    It  is  to  the  home 
market,  created  by  these  very  manufactures,  that  we  look 
for  the  sale  of  our  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  beef.     Destroy 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  you  destroy  that 
market.     Sir,  Ohio  has  been  en^ged  in  the  construction 
of  expensive  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  is  now 
involved  in  a  debt  of  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  for  a 
canal  which  she  has  cut  entireljr  through  the  State.     De- 
stroy the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  country, 
and  you  not  only  cut  off  the  market  for  our  staple  com- 
modities, and  take  away  our  means  of  paying  that  debt, 
but  you  do  more,  you  take  away  the  tolls  arising  from 
the  use  of  it,  the  intended  means  of  paying  the  interest  of 
the  debt.     A  large  portion  of  those  tolls  arise  from  the 
transportation  of  the  flour,  wheat,  &c.,  of  which  I  have 
been  apeaking;  and  whether  they  are  taken  North  or 
South,  the  larger  portion  of  them  finally  find  a  market 
within  the  United  States,  and  in  those  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. 

This  is  not  the  only  effect  which  the  destruction  of  these 
establishments,  and  of  the  woollen  interest,  would  have 
in  Ohio.  By  your  legislation  you  have  invited,  yes,  sir, 
you  have  bribed  the  people  of  my  country  to  invest  large 
capitals  in  the  raising  of  wool;  you  have  proipised  to 
them  the  market  of  this  country,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  you  have  compelled  the  man  who  brought  any 
wool  from  a  foreign  country  to  pay  seventy  per  cent,  on 
it.  NoW|  siri  by  another  act  or  legislation,  you  propose 
to  destroy  this  capital  also.  But  if  the  wool  of  this  coun- 
try being  destroyed  would  appease  the  South,  I  would  do 
it;  I  would  sacrifice  large  interests  to  do  it.  But,  sir. 
South  Carolina  has  said  what  she  will  and  what  she  will 
jiot  accept 

I  have  shown  that  her  request  cannot  now  be  complied 
with,  and  that  this  bill  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  She 
will  nullify  your  laws,  snd  apply  her  own  remedy  to  the 
legislation  of  this  country.  One  word  upon  this  doctrine 
or  nullification.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  it  can 
be  put  in  operation  only  in  those  States  where  there  are 
ports  of  entry.    There  the  importer  pays  the  duty,  and 


the  effective  operation  of  nullification  is  to  prevent  the 
payment,  by  the  importer,  of  the  duty.  In  many  of  tin 
Western  States  we  have  no  ports  of  entry,  and  no  dLixi 
are  paid  in  tlie  first  instance.  We  pay,  in  the  pqkI» 
of  the  article,  to  the  merchant.  We  might  nallifju  Inr^ 
as  we  pleased,  and  produce  no  effect  in  prevenr<ns:''t 
collection  of  the  revenue.  In  South  Csroiina it  U oh;? 
wise.     So  that  you  see  nullification  can  only  be  pul  in n 


ecution  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  a  remedy  vhich  < 
only  in  the  power  of  States  having  ports  of  entn,  u^ 
therefore  an  unequal  remedy. 

To  return  to  the  bill,  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  \\a\  I, 
for  one,  cannot  now  vote  for  this  bill.  I  am  well  bti^k 
that  any  thing  which  I  might  say  on  this  subject  cru 
not  change  a  single  vote;  and,  although  I  had  prtpi'^^. 
to  give  my  opinion  on  the  constitutional  power  of  Cot 
g^ss  to  assess  discriminating  duties,  yet  I  will  notocc;- 
py  the  time  ef  the  House  on  that  point,  but  wil!  ui 
the  floor  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  ad(lre«ii;f'!se 
committee. 

Mr.  CHOATE,  of  MassachusetU  next  addresKtJttt 
committee.  He  said  that  he  should-  vote  for  Uic  airr.: 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Tl* 
HvvTXHSTOir,]  which  struck  out  the  duty  on  tta  ard  v'- 
fee,  and  then,  whether  that  amendment  were  aAjptrf  .' 
not,  he  should  vote  against  the  bill.  It  has  seemed  tor; 
he  said,  that  it  is  not  practicable  at  this  session,  if  it  Ten 
desirable,  to  frame  an  entire  new  tariff"  fit  to  receitet^ 
sanction  of  Congress.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  ^ 
sirable  to  do  this,  if  it  were  practicable. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me,  sir,  lopretcri*^ 
to  see  that  this  bill  is  introduced  because  South  CrtJi'^ 
has,  prospectively,  nullified  the  law  which  we  made  »p 
materioj  five  months  sgo.  The  chairmsn  of  (he  Cc& 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  does  not,  to  be  sure,  say  tbsr 
his  speech,  or  in  his  report;  but  there  isnotaiw,'> 
man,  or  child,  in  the  United  States,  who  does  notkno* ; 
and  who  would  not  laugh  in  your  face  to  hear  the  cont> 
ry  asserted.  Why,  sir,  upon  the  apparent  circumsUrcff, 
who  can  doubt  about  it.  The  tariff  of  the  tetsesw'Cf 
whatever  else  might  be  said  against  or  for  it,  wisaounr 
hasty  piece  of  legislation.  A  committee  of  tbJsHoas*^ 
constituted  for  that  very  purpose,  were  three  inoflt| -" 
framing  that  bill  which  was  its  groundwork.  In  ovt^^ 
and  in  one  stagfe  or  another,  the  bill  was  pending  bcftf<^ 
two  or  three  months  longer.  It  was  under  actual  ifft^ 
sion  more,  I  believe,  than  one.  The  public  attention  ^- 
been  recently  very  much  drawn  to  the  subject.  Co^ 
tions  had  been  holden;  memorials  had  been  conJ?<*:; 
and  a  vast  body  of  fact  and  argument  had  been  furj*^ 
to  us  by  the  sections  and  interests  most  opposed  and  n 
sensitive  upon  this  policy.  Af\er  all  this,  the  billp*«^^ 
with  a  surprising  unanimity  through  both  •»'*'^*^j,^ 
Congn-ess,  and  L  cannot  say  that  it  has  notb«npre^- 
well  received  by  the  people.  Certainly,  the  idpn*^^' 
tion  presses  have  unceasingly  declared  that  >t  b» 
approval  of  all  but  the  ultras  on  both  sides;  the  mr^- 
turers  and  the  nullifiers.  ^    > 

That  tariff  has  not  yet  gone  into]  operation,   a^^ 
may  work,  therefore,  how  much  revenue  it  may  J 
what  efl'cct  it  may  produce  upon  prices,  commerce,   _^ 
ufactures,  or  the  agricultures  of  the  South,  ho  vw^^^^ 
approve  itself  upon  a  full  experiment  to  the  j""^^ 
our  constituenti>,  the  American  people,  opo"  ",..,^ 
matters,  you  know  absolutely  nothing  ^'^'V.^^'JJhjlj. 
know  when  you  set  your  hands  to  it.    Witbo« 
amination  of  a  single  witness,  without  the  reading    ?  ^ 
sentation  of  a  single  memorial,  without  »P'^'^'^L-f 
information,  whether  of  fact  or  science,  P",",""J^,, 
this  business  as  a  question  of  finance  or  politicsi  ec    ^-^ 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  strucKJu 
heat  in  three  weeks,  a  new  tariff,  departing  irim 
tally  from  the  provUions  of  the  Isst,  and  ofemirn  . 
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not  formally,  I  concede  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [  Mr. 
Ksiriroy,]  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  but  substan- 
tially overturning  the  American  protective  system. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  mo- 
tive or  object  of  this  proceeding,  unexampled  in  our 
legislation.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves  by  supposing  that 
the  country  and  the  world  also  will  not  see  clear  through 
it.  Let  us  not  shun  a  fair  responsibility  on  this  great 
Dccasion.  Why  not  avow  it  at<pnce,  and  put  yourselves 
thereupon  on  the  country.  South  Carolina  has  nullified 
your  tariffs;  and  therefore  you  repeal  them.  Tou  suppress 
nullification,  and  take  a  statesmanslike  pledge  and  g^ar- 
Lntee  against  any  future  recurrence  by  any  other  State  to 
tliat  happy  expedient,  by  just  promptly  granting  the 
first  time  you  have  a  chance  to  act  on  it,  all  that  it  de- 
mands. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  consume  no  time  in  complaining  of  the 
son)mittee  for^^^avin^  cast  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject again  on  this  Congress.  If  we  can  malLe  a  better 
tariff  than  the  last,  or  rather  if  we  can  make  a  really  per- 
manent and  good  one,  without  the  neglect  of  weightier 
natters,  I  do  not  think  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina 
ilone  ought  to  prevent  our  doing  so.  While  I  hold  un- 
loubtedly  that  our  main  and^first  business  at  this  session  is, 
:o  provide  for  efTectually  enforcing  the  law,  if  in  that  be- 
lalf  there  is  any  thing  for  the  Legislature  to  do,  I  could 
yish  to  improve  the  law  also,  if  it  requires  to  be,  and  can 
be  improved. 

But  this  bill  is  no  improvement  of  the  law.  Come 
Krhat  may,  I  shall  not  assent  to  it.  Some  of  the  princi- 
ples it  proceeds  on  are  well  enough;  some  of  the  ends 
t  seeks  not  undesirable.  But  the  honorable  chairman  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
*ash,  partial,  and  revolutionary.  He  will  pardon  me  if  I 
(ay  I  see  on  it  some  marks  of  the  unwise  precipitation  of 
^ear,  and  some  of  the  still  more  offensive  marks  of  poli- 
tical calculation  and  combination.  Instead,  however,  sir, 
sf  attempting  to  dissect  it  minutely,  and  to  display  its  ob- 
jectionable details,  1  have  risen  only  to  su^eest  some 
nore  general  grounds  on  which  I  oppose  it,  and  on  which 
perhaps,  the  expediency  of  passing  even  a  far  better 
)'ill  than  this  in  the  circumstances,  may  well  be  ques- 
;ioned. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  great  subject  of  the  tariff, 
n  its  relation  to  the  times  we  are  approaching,  in  which 
he  importance  of  very  deliberate  action  on  it,  upon  the 
3art  of  the  National  Legislature,  is  quite  striking.  I  can- 
lot  hope  to  impress  it  on  others  as  it  has  presented  it- 
lelftomyown  mind. 

We  have  reached  the  time,  or  rather  we  are  within  a 
rear  or  two  of  the  time,  when  it  will  become  necessary 
o  meet  and  settle  a  question  in  some  sense  new;  a 
[uestion  involving  the  fate  of  our  existing  manufastur- 
ng*  establishments,  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  American 
nanufacturing  enterprise.  The  question  is  this:  Can 
he  tariff  be  so  arranged,  that  it  shall  produce  no  more 
evenue  than  the  wants  of  a  Government  out  of  debt  and 
krisely  administered,  indispensably  demand;  shall  inciden- 
ally  give  effectual  protection  to  capital  now  invested  in 
nanufactures,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  w*ork  no  sec- 
lonal  injustice  to  the  planting  States.  Such  a  tariff 
lone  can  be  maintained  in  this  country.  Such  a  tariff, 
y  the  blessing  of  providence,  can  be  maintained.  Such 
n  one  can  be  framed;  but  time,  and  an  opportunity  of 
aim,  thorough,  unterrified  deliberation,  are  indispensa- 
le  to  a  work  so  great,  and  healing,  and  difHcult. 
The  first  requisite  of  a  tariff,  which  shall  meet  the  ex- 
pency  of  the  times,  is,  that  it  brings  down  the  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  Government."  A  very  few  words 
ily  upon  tliisj 

1  consider  it  to  be  the  settled  opinion  of  the  country, 
lat  the  national  revenue  ought  to  be  restricted  to,  and 
easured   by,  the  necessary  annual  expenditure  of  the 


Government,  out^  of  debt,  and  economically  administer- 
ed. The  public  demand  is,  I  think,  that  the  tariff  be 
so  constructed  as  to  yield  that  amount  of  revenue,  and  no 
more;  and  if  the  tariff  of  the  last  session  shall  be  found, 
on  a  full  experiment,  to  yield  more  than  that,  sooner  or 
later  it  must,  of  course,  be  altered.  In  other  words,  if 
fifteen  millions  a  year  will  administer  the  Government, 
fifteen  millions  are  all  which  we  can  permanently  collect 
from  imposts. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  however,  to 
levy  duties  beyond  the  requirements  of  revenue,  and 
without  reference  to  revenue,  for  the  protection  of  ma- 
nufactures,- under  the  clause  which  authorizes  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  I  hold  to  be  incontestible.  We  may 
su  exert  this  power  as  to  bring,  year  by  year,  a  greater 
or  smaller  surplus  into  the  treasury.  1  he  argument  to 
prove  that  we  posses  this  power,  is  irrelevant  to  my  pur- 
pose, and,  besides,  has  ^een  exhausted.  Mr.  Madison's 
letter,  the  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  another  honorable  member  of  this 
House,  [Mr.  DaiTTOir,]  and  the  address  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  1831,  leave  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  affir- 
mative side  of  this  constitutional  question. 

But  the  public  temper  is  against  such  an  exertion  of 
this  power,  as  shall  produce  a  surplus  in  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus,  it  seems  to  be  appre- 
hended, would  be  a  delicate  and  invidious,   if  not  dan- 
gerous   business.      A  vote  of  the  House  this  morning, 
seems  to  indicate  that  our  minds  are  not  yet  fully  made 
up  on  the  practicability,  or  expediency,   or  right  of  ef- 
fecting such  a  distribution.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  still  less  to  be  thought  of.     Upon  this  point 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  all  modern  States  are  de- 
cided and  uniform.    No  Government  lays  up  gold  or  sil- 
ver,  or  any  other  form  of  wealth, .in  its  cofiers;  and  its 
only  recourse,  on  a  deficiency  of  taxes,  is  to  loans.  The 
practice  of  ancient  Stales,  in  this  particular,  was  remark- 
ably otherwise.     You  recollect,  sir,  that  Hume,  alarmed 
[  believe,  by  the  enormous  and  growing  debt  of  England, 
arg^ies  ingeniously  to  show  that  the  old  politics  were  the 
soundest.     He  instances  among  others  the  national  trea- 
sury of  Rome.     There,  in  the  same  year,  with  the  ex- 
pulsion^ of  the  kings,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  consular  Government  began  the  accommodation 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  property  of  the  State.     For  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  the  fund  went  on  growing,  year 
afler  year,  by  little  and  little,  like  the  strength  and  glory 
of  the  republic  itself    From  a  thousand  sources  of  sup- 
ply, tributes  of  conquered  kings,  gifls  of  nations  from 
fear  and  policy,  and  extortion,  spoils  of  a  long  succession 
of  victories,  fines  of  condemned  criminals,  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  republican  frugality;  through  a  thousand 
different  rivulets  money  flowed   into  a  treasury,  capa- 
cious to  receive,  but  giving  nothing  back,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.     In  all  the  varieties  of 
the  national  fortunes,  it  was  never  broken  in  upon  but 
once,  afler  an  exhausting  war  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
until  Cssar  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  legions, 
and  in  one  day  despoiled  it  of  its  treasures  and  its  liber- 
ty.    There  is  nothing  in  such  i&n  instance,  certainly,  to 
tempt  us  to  imitate  it;  and  I  hold  with  the  received  opin- 
ion, that  a  treasury  emptied  annually,  a  nation  out  of  debt, 
lightly  taxed,  a  prosperous,  and  contented  people,  are  the 
best  proofs  and  fruits  of  a  skilful  and  republican  scheme 
of  finance. 

The  bill  under  consideration  professes  to  be  an  attempt 
to  bring  down  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  so  far,  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  it.  ^How 
far  it  may  effect  its  object,  or  how  far  it  may  go  beyond 
its  object,  is  another  question .    It  assumes  further,  that 
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fifteen  miHions  of  dollars  will  satrsfy  the  annual  wants  of 
the  Government.  Upon  this,  too,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  it  further  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that,  of  this 
sum,  two  millions  and  a  half  will  be  supplied  by  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  and  the  other  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  by  the  imposts.  I  submit  to  the  committee,  sir,  that 
the  imposts  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  from  the  first, 
the  whple  fifteen  millions,  or  whatever  be  the  sum  which 
you  decide  to  raise. 

I  trust  that  any  scheme  of  revenue  now  to  be  adopted 
is  intended  for  permanence.  The  interests,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing,  affected  by  every  fluctuation  of  du- 
ties on  imports,  are  so  vast  and  so  sensitive,  that  it  is  as 
criminal  as  it  is  foolish,  needlessly  to  tamper  with  the  ta- 
riff. Now,  the  ground  I  go  upon  is,  that  the  public  lands 
will  not  much  longer  continue  to  contribute  any  thing  to 
the  federal  treasury;  that,  if  you  now  arrange  the  tariff 
upon  a  calculation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  from  this 
source,  it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  to  re-construct  it; 
and  that  it  is  wiser  and  kinder  to  set  your  rates  of  duties 
at  first  where  they  must  ultimately  stand,  than  to  reduce 
them  below  that  point,  to  the  certain  injury  of  those  in- 
terests which  such  legislation  opperates  against,  raising 
them  again  when  the  mischief  is  incurably  done. 

I  put  it  to  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  to  say,  if  he 
believes  that  the  public  lands  will  much  longer  yield  any 
thing  considerable  to  the  national  treasury?  Sir,  as  a 
source  of  federal  revenue,  for  federal  expenditure,  they 
are  given  up  by  common  consent.  There  are  two  pro- 
positions in  substance  in  relation  to  them  before  the  coun- 
try. One  of  these  provides  to  graduate  their  prices,  to 
sell  them  for  a  little  time  longer,  at  nominal  rates,  to  set- 
tlers or  speculators,  and  then,  at  as  early  a  day  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  cede  the  vast  residue  to  the  States  respectively 
within  which  it  lies;  thus  adopting  the  Executive  recom- 
mendation in  its  whole  extent,  and  **  abandoning  the  idea 
of  a  revenue  from  the  lands."  The  other  proposes  still 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  them;  but  to  divert  it  from  the 
national  treasury,  and  to  distribute  it  among  the  States. 
Bills  embodying  these  propositions  are  pending  before 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  one  or  the  other  will 
probably  become  a  law.  Be  it  which  it  may,  this  source 
of  revenue  is,  for  ordinary  limes,  dried  up.  To  the  im- 
posts then,  sir,  to  the  imposts,  for  direct  taxation,  is  out 
of  the  question— you  must  come  at  last,  and  soon,  and 
exclusively;  and  when  you  consider  how  slight*  touch 
here  will  vibrate  throughout  all  your  circles  of  industry; 
when  you  consider  the  effects  inevitsble  on  every  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  tariff;  the  enterprises  it  embarrasses, 
the  speculations  it  stimulates,  the  hopes  and  fears  it  awa- 
kens,  the  shock  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the  employ- 
ments of  one  ^eat  division  of  the  general  labor — I  en- 
treat you,  sir,  m  view  of  these  things,  throwing  out  all 
temporary,  occasional,  and  uncertain  sources  of  supply, 
place  your  new  system  of  revenue  fairly  at  first,  where 
it  must  stand  at  last,  upon  imposts. 

If  these  suggestions  should  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  a  rc-committal  of  the  bill  becomes 
necessary.  The  gentleman  who  reported  it,  says,  in- 
deed, that  the  fnihire  of  the  revenue  expected  from  the 
lands,  will  not  derange  its  plan.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand 
this.  He  tells  us  that  fifteen  millions  per  annum  must 
be  raised,  and  he  tells  us,  too,  that  his  bill  will  give  but 
twelve  and  a  half.  If  the  lands  do  not  supply  the  defi 
ciency,  he  must  obtain  it  by  re-arranging  the  duties;  and 
that  is  just  the  derangement  of  his  plan  which  I  desire  to 
avoid . 

But  there  is  a  deeper  objection  to  the  bill.  Assuming, 
sir,  that  a  tariff  is  to  be  constructed  which  shall  supply 
from  imposts  the  whole  national  revenue,  and  no  more 
than  you  rteed  for  revenue,  then  the  great  question  is 
this:  Can  the  principle  of  an  effectual  protection  of  the 
existing  manufacturing  establishments  be  embodied  inci- 


dentally in  such  a  tariff,  without  injustice  to  the  pkntirf 
States?  Sir,  I  believe  that  it  can;  and  I  am  whoU)-  i|ii&tf 
this  bill  because  it  makes  no  attempt  to  do  it. 

Look  into  the  bill  and  say  if  these  rates  of  dutlts  irt 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  your  leading  xtiamh- 
tures?  ^l^y>  t^^s  House  has  concluded  the  questicr.. 
You  have  framed,  this  very  assembly  has  once  ilrnih 
framed,  a  tariff  of  protection.  Yes,  sir,  the  lav  of  U 
last  session,  enacted  after  a  series  of  invesligations  of  ev 
exampled  minutes  and  toil,  is  the  deliberate,  recordtc, 
promulgated  judgment  of  the  whole  National  LegishtuR, 
that  the  duties  in  that  law  are  indispensable  to  the  ad: 
quate  protection  of  your  investments  in  manufactures. 

Now,  is  there  a  particle  of  new  evidence,  is  there  cae 
single  argument  good  or  bad,  old  or  new,  is  there  <c 
much  as  a  suggestion  from  any  quarter  of  this  House,  that, 
on  point  of  necessity  of  that  degree  of  protection  vVtb 
you  decided  to  give  last  summer,  your  judgment  vu  er- 
roneous? So  erroneous  that  yon  may  now  take  oiT teres- 
ty-five  per  cent,  of  that  protection  without  fear  oft: 
consequences?  Sir,  we  know  there  is  nothing.  Tb 
bill  is  not  put  forward  as  a  protecting  tariff.  The  cbur- 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  has  no!  iiei 
on  this  floor,  or  in  his  report,  and  will  not  say  tbatk 
believes  this  rate  of  protection  is  enough.  He  does  aa 
press  the  measure  upon  you  on  that  ground.  He  argnts 
that  it  will  reduce  the  revenue  to  twelve  and  a  half  ic.1- 
lions,  and  he  claims  no  more  for  it.  No  verbal  or  writtn 
testimony  has  been  taken  by  the  committee,  and  nocei) 
furnishea  to  the  House.  Some  manuscripts  ofnaiur 
purporting  to  be  answers  of  manufacturers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  agents  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre»jry. 
are  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer;  but  no- 
body knows  their  contents,  or  attaches  any  sort  of  im- 
portance to  them. 

I  have  beard,  in  conversation,  that  the  tariff  of  ISH 
g^ve  adequate  protection,  and  that  this  bill  is  a  retiii7.t9 
that  tariflN  Did  we  not  know  last  summer  what  prc»- 
tion  the  law  of  1816  gpi^ve,  and  did  we  n6t  pronouccr^' 
to  be  wholly  inadequate?  Besides,  sir,  this  billistc'* 
return  to  the  provisions  of  that  law.  If  that  wcrcktM- 
ed,  why  are  the  duties  on  iron  carried  so  much  big*^-' 
Do  you  say  that  the  manufactures  of  iron  are  essential  i? 
the  defence  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war,  and,  tberde-. 
deserve  to  be  protected?  \tTy  well;  but  tliis  pUn^.^ 
admits  that  the  law  of  1816  does  not  afford  the  desrti 
protection.  And  again;  if  you  take  that  tariff  for  }«-f 
standard,  why  do  you  withdraw  from  the  manufrctuio 
of  woollens  and  cottons,  tlie  protection  of  whid  tt«? 
enjoyed  under  it?  No  sir,  I  shall  not  admit  against y*^ 
vote  of  five  months  ago,  that  these  duties  will  sustain »fl> 
great  branch  of  the  national  manufactures.  1  am  ft"?^ 
ped  by  the  record,  and  bow,  as  I  ought,  to  your  o«  au- 
thority. 1  must  take  it  for  this  discussion,  without  f^ 
ing  to  collate  this  bill  with  former  tariffs,  item  by  ^^* 
and  without  attempting  to  calculate  the  exact  rate  ?^^ 
cent,  of  tlie  proposed  reduction,  that  the  measure  ^*^ 
its  inevitable,  and  not  very  remote  effect,  to  disturb  v^ 
derange  the  whole  manufacturing  enterprise  o^**^*^.^^ 
try,  and  particularly  to  break  down  the  great  body  o\^ 
establishments  of  New  England. 

Is  there 
which  makes 

I  believe  you  may  

teen 'millions  of  revenue;  effectually  protect  dome^tt 
manufacture;  and  dd  injustice  to  no  portion  of  ^^^^^^' 
try.  This  is  the  great  problem  now  proposed  to  t^ 
wisdom  of  Congress.  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  say  a  few  ^'''r 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  a  tariff  ffJf  ^ 
made,  but  that  perhaps  new  investigations,  perhaps  n« 
modes  of  inquiry  on  the  Government,  are  ncces&ar)'  to 
object  so  important  and  so  diflicult. 

\  confess,  sir,  it  is  not  until  very  recently  1  h**^  ^ 
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posed  that  a  tarifT,  producing'  so  much  revenue  only  as 
the  wants  of  Government  year  by  year  demand,  would  be 
resisted  by  the  South,  merely  because  it  sought  to  unite 
with  its  main  object  of  revenue,  in  its  selection  of  articles, 
and  its  distribution  of  duties,  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry.    We  have  heard  much  about  the  burden  of  un- 
necessary taxation;  against  wasteful  and  corrupt  expen- 
ditures of  public  money;  against  plundering  the  people 
with  one  hand,  and  dealing  out  the  spoils  here  and  there 
to  this  portion  of  them  and  that,  with  the  other.     These 
topics  are  familiar  enough  in  our  discussions  here  and 
elsewhere;  but  that  which  has  been  somewhat  technically 
called  incidental  protection,  I  thought  had  been  spared 
this  general  denunciation.  I  had  supposed  the  sentiments 
ascribed  the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  IiroERsoLL]  to  a  distinguished  Virginian,  [Mr. 
BiBBOUB,]  expressed  the  prevailing  Southern  opinion  on 
this  subject.     When  the  tariff  was  made  bcnafidt  for  re- 
venue, where  it  was  so  framed  as  to  produce  no  more 
than  the  Necessary  revenue  for  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  a  Government  out  of  debt;  where,  in  its  "  gross 
and  scope,"  as  a  whole,  acting  as  one>tax  on  one  people, 
it  drew  from  them  only  the  proper  amount  of  tax,  I  had 
supposed,  sir,  that  such  a  tariff  would  not  be  objected  to, 
merely  because  in  its  details  it  favorably  regarded  the 
interests  of  American  manufactures.     One  thing  is  cer- 
tain': the  constitutional  competence  of  Congress  to  make 
such  a  tariff  has  hardly  been  questioned,  I  believe,  by 
those  who  have  questioned  every  thing  else.     In  the  ad- 
dress of  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  put 
forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1831, 1  find  these  pas- 
sages.    They  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  argument 
against  the  substantive  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
make  a  protecting  tariff.  "  They  admit  the  power  of  Con- 
eress  to  lay  and  collect  such  duties  as  they  deem  necessary 
lor  the  purpose  of  revenue;  and,  within  those  limits,  so  to 
arrange  these  duties  as  incidentally,  and  to  that  extent,  to 
give  protection  to  the  manufacturer. 

**  They  deny  the  right  to  convert  what  they  denominate 
the  incidental  into  the  principal  power,  and,  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  revenue,  to  impose  an  additional  duty, 
substantially  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
that  protection." 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Southern  Review,  pub- 
lished in  August,  1830,  a  writer  who,  with  zeal  and  talent 
maintains  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  and  the  want  of 
constitutional  power  to  make  a  tariff  of  protection,  says: 
**  South  Carolina  has  never  contended  that,  in  pursuing 
banajide  the  legitimate  object  of  revenue,  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  may  not  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  inci- 
dentally to  benefit  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country." 
Sir,  I  ag^ee  that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  lan- 
g^uage;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  admit,  in  the  broadest  terms, 
our  constitutional  power  to  make  just  such  a  tariff  as  the 
times  demand;  a  tariff  yielding  just  enough,  and  no  more, 
JO  the  treasury,  yet  so  taxing,  and  so  exempting  from 
ax  articles  imported,  as  effectually  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturing capital  and  labor  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  we  know  now  that  our  friends  of  the  planting 
states  take  stronger  ground.  They  now  say  that,  even 
f  the  tariff  produce  only  the  necessary  amount  of  reve- 
uie,  it  cannot  be  so  constructed  as  to  protect  manufac- 
iives,  according  to  the  Northern  opinions  on  the  requi- 
ite  degree  of  protection,  without  injustice  to  the  South, 
luch  a  tariff  will  admit  some  imports  free  of  duty;  it  will 
ax  some  heavily,  others  lightly;  and  this  "arrangement 
f  duties"  must,  as  they  allege,  from  the  habits  of  con- 
imption  and  of  production,  peculiar  to  the  planting 
tatesy  act  with  a  sectional  injustice  and  hardship  on 
lem. 

Now  this  allegation  of  the  South  presents  a  question  of 
ct  of  great  interest.  It  has  been  discussed  at  former 
ssions  of  Congress,  with  eminent  ability  on  this  floor. 


It  is  the  turning-point  of  the  controversy  which  threatens, 
not  to  rend  these  States  asunder,  that  is  an  absurd  appre- 
hension, but  which  threatens  to  prostrate  tstry  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  conclusively  determined.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  problem  which  must  forever  baffle  all  attempt  at  so- 
lution. But,  sir,  before  this  Government  shall  take  for 
granted  this  strong,  and  no  doubt  sincere,  assertion  of  its 
Southern  citizens;  before  it  shall  doom  to  destruction  the 
vast  interests  which  itself  has  warmed  intb  life,  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  can  protect  them  no  longer  without  in- 
justice to  others,  T  submit  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  Government,  as  a  Government,  through  some 
department,  or  committee,  or  board  of  commissioners,  to 
settle  this  question  of  fact.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to 
politics,  to  legislation,  to  science,  if  it  could  not  be  settled 
by  a  proper  course  of  inquiry,  with  some  approximation 
to  moral  certainty.  1  know,  indeed,  something  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  passions  put  in  the  way  of  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Perhaps  Hobbes,  if  it  was  he,  was  not  so  far  in  the 
wrong  when  he  said  "that,  if  their  interests  required  it, 
people  would  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four."  But,  air, 
"difficulty  is  good  for  man."  We  are  fast  approaching 
a  real  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  manufactures.  We  are 
told  we  can  no  longer  protect  them,  and  do  justice  to 
the  South,  even  if  heretofore  that  was  practicable.  We 
cannot  put  this  question  aside;  we  must  meet  it;  and  it 
involves  the  most  momentous  domestic  controversy  which 
this  country  was  ever  engaged  in.  Sir,  the  position  I 
take  is  this:  that  this  House  is  not  prepared  to  admit — 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  expediency,  and  ho- 
nor, admit,  without  more  inquiry,  that  a  tariff,  produc- 
ing fifteen  millions  of  revenue,  and  effectually  protecting 
domestic  manufactures,  will  operate  Muth  any  peculiar 
and  sectional  injustice  and  severity  on  the  planting  States. 
In  the  first  place,  before  we  venture  against  our  re- 
corded acts  of  the  last  session,  to  take  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  for  granted,  I  say  we  ought  to  have 
before  us,  for  inspection,  the  project  of  a  bill  yielding  fif- 
teen millions,  and  so  framed  as  to  protect  manufactures. 
No  such  bill  was  ever  submitted  to  this  Congress.  This, 
from  the  Ways  and  Means,  that  committee  tell  us,  will 
produce  twelve  and  a  half  millions  only,  and  it  makes 
no  attempt  towards  effectual  protection.  The  tariff  of 
last  session,  it  is  said,  will  produce  twenty  millions. 
What  we  ought  to  have,  from  some  committee,  or  some 
department,  for  analysis,  is  a  tariff,  put  together  by  ex- 
press instruction  of  this  House,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
raise  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions,  without  injury  to  ex- 
isting investments;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  without 
injustice  to  any  distinct  section  of  country.  Then,  sir, 
there  would  be  something  definite  to  act  upon;  there 
would  then  be  a  specific  plan  of  taxation  before  you,  un- 
der which  some  imports  would  be  free;  some  lightly  and 
some  heavily  burdened;  the  articles  would  be  enumerated, 
and  the  rates  fixed.  We  should  know  then  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  could 
then  subject  the  planting  States  to  a  minute  comparison 
with  other  States,  in  regard  to  their  habhs  of  consump- 
tion'and  production,  with  reference  to  a  given  scheme  of 
finance.  The  question  then  would  be,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  character  of  the  consumption  and  production 
which  distinguish  the  two  g^eat  divisions  of  the  country, 
which  of  them,  under  this  precise  scale  of  duties,  will 
feel  the  heaviest  burden,  or  will  it  fall  in  just  proportion 
on  each?  I  repeat,  sir,  the  first  step  towards  a  proper 
trial  of  the  question,  involved  in  the  representation  of  the 
South,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  to  call  on  the  Committee 
of  Manufiictures,  or  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  a  bill  of  this 
character.  Until  we  can  see,  and  can  dissect  such  an 
one,  1  shall  not  admit,  in  deference  to  any  abstract  rea- 
sonings, however  ingenious;  to  any  declamation,  however 
eloquent;  to  any  complaints,  however  loud  or  general; 
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that  it  mtij  not  be  made  to  unite  s)1  the  three  requisites 
which  must  meet  in  a  just,  popular,  and  permanent  tariff; 
that  is,  that  it  bring  no  surplus  into  the  treasury,  encou- 
ra^  and  save  manufacturings  investments,  and  do  no  local 
wrong  to  the  South. 

But,  sir,  without  waiting  for  the  project  of  such  a  tariff, 
we  know,  to  some  extent,  what  it  must  be;  we  know,  in 
general,  that  it  wilt  lay  a  heavier  duty  on  articles  coming 
m  competition  with  our  domestic  manufactures;  and  a 
lighter  duty,  if  any,  on  articles  not  coming  in  competition 
with  them,  than  the  average  of  a  mere  uniform  ad  valo- 
rem revenue  duty.  And,  now,  is  this  House  prepared  to 
ftdmit,  without  more  inquiry,  that  such  a  distribution  of 
duties  works  any  sectional  wrong  to  the  planting  States? 

In  considering  this  question,  let  the  tariff  first  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  indirect  tax  on  consumption  paid  by 
consumers.  I  know  that  this  view  of  the  tariff  is  narrow 
and  inadequate;  it  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  the  true 
view  of  it,  so  hr  as  you  look  to  the  burdens  only  which  it 
imposes.  It  is  a  law  laying  taxes  oft  consumption,  which 
are  paid  by  consumers.  The  question  is,  do  these  taxes 
fall  disproportionately  on  the  South  ? 

In  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  alleged  inequality  of  this  tax,  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  planting  States,  can  be  made  out,  is  this:  that 
those  States  consume  a  larger  value  of  imported  articles 
paying  heavy  duties  under  such  a  discriminating  tariff,  in 
proportion  to  their  whole  consumption  or  abdity,  than 
the  other  States;  t)iat  they  consume  a  larger  value  of  im- 
ported sugar,  wooHeP  cloth,  cotton  cloth,  articles  and 
materials  of  occasional  and  extra  dress,  household  furni- 
ture, mechanic  tools.  Iron,  steel,  hemp,  flax,  cordage, 
chain  cables,  sail  cloth,  oil  and  dyeing  materials,  and  the 
like,  in  proportion  to  their  whole  consumption,  than  the 
other  States.  Now,  do  the  planting  States,  in  point  of 
fact,  consume  a  larger  amount  of  such  articles  than  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  according  to  their  ability?  Sir,  1  utterly 
deny  it.  I  assert  the  direct  contrary.  I  tender  an  issue, 
and  respectfully  pray  that  the  same  may  be  inquired  of 
by  the  fcountry. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  it  has  been  alleged  on  this  floor 
that  the  planting  States  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  con- 
sume so  large  a  value  of  all  imported  dutiable  goods,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  other  States.  In  par- 
ticular, I  recollect  that  (he  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
[Mr.  BcBGss,]  in  his  able  speech  at  the  last  session,  took 
this  position  very  strongly.  In  the  resolutions  which  he 
laid  some  days  since  on  your  table,  he  reasserts  this  posi- 
tion. He  told  us  that  the  records  of  the  treasury  and 
custom-houses  will  sustain  him  in  it.  They  will  show  you, 
or  rather  you  may  collect  from  them,  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  whole  value  of  imported  dutiable  goods 
consumed  year  by  year  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  va- 
lue  of  those  consumed  in  the  Southern  States;  the  whole 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  them  all,  and  the  amount 
collected  on  the  portion  consumed  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  result  of  the  examination  will  be,  that  the 
complaining  States  have  never  paid,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  to  this  day,  an  amount  of  the  in- 
direct taxes  which  have  mainly  borne  the  entire  national 
expenditure.  In  just  proportion  to  their  numbers,  their 
whole  consumption,  and  their  general  ability. 

Sir,  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  a  n\pst  important  one.  If  it 
be  so,  that  under  no  tariff,  at  no  time,  those  States  have 
paid  a  fair,  constitutional  proportion  of  tax,  is  it  certain 
that  under  a  protecting  tariff  of  fifteen  millions,  they  will 
pay  more  than  their  proportion  ?  Is  this  so  certain  that 
you  will  take  it  for  granted,  without  inquiry,  and  without 
trial,  and  prostrate  your  manufactures  on  the  assumption? 

Sir,  in  this  view,  the  resolutions  for  inquiry  proposed 
by  the  gentlenian  from  Rhode  Island,  seem  to  me  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  proper.  I  submit  that  we  should 
immediately  call  out  all  the  evidence  to  this  point  contain- 


ed in  the  treasury  and  custom-houses;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  that  higher  proof,  I  shall  hold  that  the  gentkmuiliti 
truly  stated  to  us  the  result  of  it. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  mode  of  proof  to  which  ft 
may  resort,  and  to  which,  through  some  departioentQ 
committee,  or  board  of  commissioners,  this  GknreraBK'i 
is  bound  to  resort,  before  we  rashly  conclude  that  pro- 
tection to  domestic  manufactures  and  justice  to  the  Scjtii 
cannot  be  combined  in  a  revenue  tariff.  Looking,  vTi 
beyond  the  records  of  the  treasury  and  cusloin4i(n}se;fi 
the  habits,  occupations,  and  modes  of  living,  vhich  &• 
tinguish  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  people;  judgisf 
from  these,  as  men  who  know  the  country  for  wh'ich  %t 
legislate,  where  is  there  the  largest  proportions]  co 
sumption  of  imported  articles  coming  in  competition  ti 
the  domestic  manufacture;  and,  therefore,  heavily  taied 
by  a  protecting  tariff?  Certainly  not  in  the  plantnf 
States.  Certainly  the  labor,  and  the  middle  classes,  "ibe 
pillars  of  the  exchequer,"  in  the  North,  pay  a  in\s 
tax,  in  proportion  to  their  whole  consumption,  under  i 
tariff  discriminating  a^inst  such  articles,  than  the  itba 
of  the  South.  Such  is  my  opinion.  But,  if  so,  it  p^ 
an  end  to  the  whole  controversy.  The  allegation  of  u 
planting  States,  that  they  are  taxed  more  than  aco&s&t.- 
tional  proportion  by  a  protecting  tariff,  is  silenced.  i» 
stead,  therefore,  of  asking  you  to  concur  with  mtrntt 
opinion,  I  entreat  only  that  the  House  itself  will  in<;iiR 
minutely  and  officially  into  the  grounds  of  this  opinr^ 

Is  not  this  matter  of  fact  immensely  important  in  ^ 
deliberation?  If  by  that  mode  of  laying  an  indirect ta 
which  protects  your  manufactures,  you  do  not  tlnf 
even  a  full  constitutional  share  of  tax  on  the  pbi^ti^ 
States;  if  you  tax  yourselves  out  of  all  proportion  net 
than  you  tax  them,  will  you,  on  their  complaint,  atk:^ 
another  mode  of  arranging  the  tax,  not  due  to  their  rigl!> 
but  destructive  of  your  interests?  Sir,  I  do  nbtthinkii 
would  be  unbecoming  this  House,  nor  inappropriate  to  i> 
duties  at  this  exigent  moment,  to  institute  some  nc 
mode  of  inquiry  as  that  indicated  by  the  genlleroaafres 
Rhode  Island.  No  duty  of  an  American  statesia^  •'<^ 
quires  so  much  minute  and  precise  information  coc^ 
ing  the  habits  of  consumption,  which  disting^^ 
portion  of  the  American  people  from  another,  ai  tSwj 
laying  taxes-  Climate,  occupation,  custom,  theit>n^'° 
of  comfort  find  enjoyment,  the  state  of  arts  and  mtsM- 
tures;  the  character  and  colour  of  the  population— tt* 
causes  produce  marked  diversitieft  between  the  consarf- 
tion  of  different  States.  A  tariff  may  be  so  arrangwi  * 
doubtedly,  as  to  fall  disproportionately  on  the  combi^' 
tion  of  a  single  State,  or  group  of  States,  and  if  sp»  ^'^ 
unjust.  Whether  such  a  tariff^  as  would  just  snpphy^ 
treasury,  and  protect  your  manufactures,  would  k^'^ 
so  unequal,  is  the  question.  Try  the  issue  tliea**^' 
comes  the  wisdom  of  a  parental  and  just  Go«nwnf. 
The  best  mode  of  conducting  sucli  an  inquiry,  fl*'^ 
of  your  most  anxious  deliberation;  but,  however cof^^* 
ed,  the  result  would  be  to  supply  you  a  vast  body  » '^ 
formation,  valuable  for  many  uses,  incalculably  so  f^'^'*'' 
lights  it  would  shed  on  this  great  controversy.  ^^ 

Sir,  if  declining  all  inquiry,  and  taking  for  grants 5-- 
allegfation  of  the  planting  States,  you  decide  this  w!*- 
probtrate  the  rising  manufactures  of  your  countrj'i  y*** 
spectacle  you  present  to  the  world!  Suppose  *n  in't*' 
gent  foreigner  to  interrogate  an  American  citiien  cp* 
the  matter,  how  do  you  think  our  countryman  couldij** 
him  comprehend  our  conduct?  The  foreigner  v*^'^^ 
that  he  had  understood,  with  much  surprise,  ih*^  ^ 
Government  had  recently  determined,  to  "^^"^^^ 
American  manufacturing  investments,  amounting  to  j^ 
hundreds  of  millions,  to  the  skill,  and  capital,  and  a^ 
gies  of  England.  The  answer  would  be  that  thu  •» 
true.  I  suppose,  the  inquirer  would  continue,  i^* 
majority  of  your  people,  or  of  the  States,  had  bec^*- 
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convinced  that  the  protecting*  policy  was  unwise  or  una- 
vailing, and,  therefore,  gave  it  up?  Nothing  lik«  it;  a  large 
majority  of  the  people,  andofthe  States,  were  more  strong-- 
]y,  and  with  a  clearer  perception  of  its  value  than  ever 
before,  attached  to  it;  more  and  more  every  year,  they 
saw,  in  a  steady  adherence  to  it,  the  means  and  the  as- 
surance of  individual  enjoyment  and  of  national  wealth, 
power,  and  aggrandizement;  a  small  minority  only  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  States,  believed  themselves  oppressed, 
or  at  least  not  benefited  by  it.  But  does  not  the  majority, 
acting  in  good  faith,  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest 
number,  give  the  law  in  your  system?  In  theory  it  does 
•o|  and  in  better  times  it  did  so  practically.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  the  ms^jority  were  satisfied  that  the  policy 
of  protection  did  operate  oppressively  on  the  minority, 
and,  therefore,  magnanimously,  if  not  wisely,  relinquish- 
ed it?  No,  not  80;  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  believed 
any  such  thing;  th^  uniformly,  every  where,  and  most 
sincerely  denied  it;  in  that  very  Congress  which  at  length 
repealed  the  tariflf,  they  proposed  to  the  complaining  mi- 
nority to  unite  with  them  in  any,  and  every  conceivable 
mode  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  it  overburdened 
them  or  not;  they  offered  to  submit  to  arbitrators,  to 
go  to  the  jur}',  ta  put  it  to  the  court;  all  was  refused;  no- 
thing would  satisfy;  and  they  absolutely  pulled  down  the- 
whole  system  of  legislative  protection  at  length,  to  rid 
themselves  of  what,  in  their  consciences,  they  believed  to 
be  a  wholly  groundless  importunity.  Sir,  I  think  our 
foreigner  in  politeness  could  make  no  other  answer  to  all 
this,  than  that  we  were  a  wonderful  people. 

I  have  thus  far  been  considei'ing  the  tariff  as  an  indi- 
rect tax  on  consumption,  paid  by  the  consumers  of  im- 
ported dutiable  goods.  In  that  way  of  considering  it,  1 
never  could  comprehend  the  Southern  sectional  objection 
to  it.  To  give  colour  to  that  objection,  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  States  which  urge  it,  consume  a  larger  value  of 
imports  paying  the  heavy  rates  of  duty,  in  proportion  to 
their  whole  consumption,  which  is  always  in  proportion  to 
ability,  than  the  otiier  States.  Not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  in 
proof  of  this  poVition,  was  ever  offered  to  th<s  or  any  other 
Congress.  The  presumptions  are  all  the  other  way;  we 
utterly  deny  the  position,  and  offer  to  unite  in  any  mode 
of  inquiry  which  can  be  suggested  to  ascertain  its  truth 
or  fabehood. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  sir,  that  the  consumer  in  the  plant- 
ing States  pays  a  tax  to  the  Northern  manufacturer.  This, 
like  all  violently  metaphorical  and  incorrect  language,  is 
calculated  to  mislead  the  mind.  It  may  be  honestly,  but 
never  can  be  safely  employed  in  any  reasoning.  Closely 
scrutinized,  it  means  nothing,  or  nothing  to  this  purpose. 
It  means  only  that  he  who  (instead  of  buying  a  foreign 
article,  paying  the  price,  and  reimbursing  the  duty)  buys 
a  domestic  article,  pays  a  price  perhaps  somewhat  in- 
flamed, perhaps  not  at  all  so,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  imported  fabric  is  charged  with  a  duty.  It  is  delusive 
and  mischievous  to  call  this  the  payment  of  a  tax.  The 
article  has  never  borne  one;  the  vender  paid  none;  the 
buyer  reimbursed  none.  So  far  from  this,  he  who  sub- 
stitutes the  domestic  for  the  foreign  fabric,  fro  tanio, 
evades  the  tax.  If,  then,  you  buy  of  the  Northern  manu- 
facturer, you  diminish  your  contribution  to  the  public 
burden;  if  you  buy  nothing  of  him,  you  still  pay  no  more 
than  your  share.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  you  com- 
plain of  a  protecting  tariff  as  an  indirect  tax?  You  de- 
mand, instead  of  it,  a  tariff  laying  an  uniform  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  imports.  Well,  why?  You  see  that  you  do 
not  now  contribute  more  than  your  proportion  of  indirect 
tax  to  the  federal  treasury.    Would  you  contribute  less? 

Do  you  say,  however,  that  the  Soutliern  consumer  of 
domestic  manufactures  pays  to  the  manufacturer  a  price 
enhanced  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  similar  im- 
ported manufacture;  and  that  he  thus  bears  a  burden, 
though  he  does  not  pay  a  tax?  I  answer,  first,  that  if  the 
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price  is  so  enhanced,  it  is  enhanced  as  well  to  the  North- 
ern as  to  the  Southern  consumer;  there  is  nothing  sec- 
tional in  the  alleged  grievance.  I  say,  further,  that  all 
the  leading  American  manufactures  are^  all  things  consi- 
dered, rapidly  and  successfully  establishing  themselves; 
that  the  time  is  speedily  coming  when  a  protecting  duty 
will  be  unnecessary,  or  rather  will  not  be  felt  at  all  by 
the  consumer  in  the  price  of  articles;  and  that,  therefore, 
within  the  sensible  and  temperate  doctrine  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  even  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  expressed  in  the 
memorial  of  the  free  trade  convention,  presented  to  this 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  the  present  temporary  incon- 
venience ought  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  individual,  for 
the  sake  of  that  ultimate  and  certain  compensation,  a  di- 
versified, vigorous,  and  national  manufacturing  industry. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  beg  to  advert  to  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  opposition 
to  the  tariff  of  1824,  by  a  gentleman  now  very  hijh  in 
the  Government  of  South  Carolina.  A  portion  of  the 
speech  he  employed  in  anticipating  the  un&vorable  sec- 
tional operation  of  that  tariff  on  the  cotton-growing 
States.  In  the  course  of  this  part  of  his  remarks  he  enu- 
merated two  or  three  articles  which  he  said  were  pecu- 
liarly of  Southern  consumption;  the  tax  on  which,  tnere- 
fore,  he  arg^ued,  would  fall  disproportionately  on  the 
South:  Of  these  were  plains  and  osnaburgs.  Now,  sir, 
how  entirely  practicable  to  preserve  the  general  system 
of  protection  m  its  utmost  efficiency,  and  yet  do  no  sec- 
tional injustice.  In  the  tariff  of  last  session,  this  article, 
plains,  is  admitted  under  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.ad  valorem; 
and  osnaburgs  under  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem; less  than  the  average  of  a  uniform  ad  valorem  mere 
revenue  duty  under  this  bill.  Sir,  the  truth  is,  the  great 
body  of  imported  articles  coming  in  competition  with 
American  manufactures,  do  not  enter  into  a  full  propor- 
tion into  the  consumption  of  the  South;  and  where,  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  general  fact,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
relieve  the  particular  article,  which  is  mainly  of  Southern 
consumption,  from  the  operation  of  a  protecting  tariff. 

Let  me  remind  you,  sir,  that  in  this  view  of  the  sec- 
tional action  of  the  tariflT,  as -considered  as  an  indirect  tax 
on  consumption,  I  have  the  very  high  authority  of  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDvr- 
piB.  ]  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
made  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  he  says:  **8o 
far  as  the  protecting  duties  operate  merely  as  taxes  on 
consumption,  there  can  be  no  great  inequality  in  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  different  portions  of  the  Union;  and, 
whatever  inequality  there  may  he,  as  it  is  founded  on  a 
larger  consumption,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  ability  to  consume." 

1  know,  sir,  there  is  another  ground  on  which  the  un- 
equal and  unjust  action  of  the  tariff  on  the  planting  States 
is  argued.  There  are  those,  a  few  such  only,  whoi)elieve 
that  the  duty  imposed  bv  the  tariff  is  not  all  paid  by  the 
consumer;  that  a  part  of  it  is  thrown  back  on  the  impor- 
ter of  British  g^ods,  or  the  manu&cturer  of  those  goods, 
or  the  exporter  of  Southern  staples,  exchanged  for  them, 
or  the  producer  of  those  staples,  or  that  it  is,  in  some 
way,  divided  among  them  all;  and  that  the  result  is  an 
unfstvorable  operation  on  the  cotton  planter,  abridging 
the  demand  for  his  products,  or  diminisning  his  profits. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  tariff  is  no  longer  a  great 
indirect  tax  merely;  it  presents  itself  as  a  national  policy, 
complex  in  its  bearings  and  influences.  Thus  considered, 
the  question  is  not,  whether  it  is  equally,  positively,  and 
palpably  beneficial  to  every  part  of  the  countr)',  and  to 
every  individual  of  every  part.  It  is  enough  if  beneficial' 
in  Its  general  action;  it  puts  no  considerable  section  in  a 
worse  condition,  taking  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  toge- 
ther, than  it  would  be  without  it.  If  such  be  its  charac- 
ter, it  is  as  just,  impartial,  and  wise,  as  belongs  to  human 
legislation.     But,  sir,  with  regard  to  this  theory  of  an  un- 
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favorable  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the  producer  of  South- 
ern staplea,  at  such,  as  a  producer,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  House  wholly  rejects  it.    It  was  advocated  at  the 
last  session  on  this  floor  with  ^eat  ability ;  yet  down  to 
the  end  of  that  session,  there  were  not  thirty  members,  1 
think,  who  adopted  it.     In  all  the  South,  out  of  South 
Carolina,  I  doubt  if  it  had  thirty  disciples  more.     What 
new  ligfht  may  have  broken  in  since,  and  through  *<  what 
chasms  and  openings  of  ruin,"  1  know  not.     But  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that,  if  this  were  the  whole  of  the  case  made 
against  the  tariff,  the  House  would  dismiss  it,  and  dis- 
miss this  bill  without  another  moment  of  deliberation. 
Surely  you  would  not  pull  down  this  fair  fabric  of  indus- 
try and  art,  which,  these  forty  years,  have  been  slowly 
buildiDg  up;  you  would  not  turn  these  free  laborers  from 
their  employments  by  thousands;  you  would  not  slaugh- 
ter the  sheep,  put  out  the  furnaces,  break  in  pieces  the 
machinery,  and  turn  to  waste  the  water  power  of  your 
constituents,  upon  a  theory  which  you  are  not  certain  you 
comprehend,  but  if  you  do  comprehend,  are  certain  you 
do  not  believe  it? 

1  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  which  this  House  could 
direct  to  be  undertaken,  would  throw  light  on  this  theory. 
It  rests  rather  on  abstract  reasoning  than  on  any  conclu- 
sions from  known  or  asserted  facts;  and  derives  more 
aid  from  a  powerful  and  subtle  logic  than  from  the  philo- 
sophy ef  induction.     But  if  we  inquire  at  all  concerning 
this  matter,  let  o^r  inquiry  be  broad  and  comprehensive, 
embracing  and  displaying  the  whole  sectional  operation 
4>f  the  tariff  on  the  planting  States.     Let  us  inquire,  if  we 
have  any  about  it,  whether  it  has  not  caused  a  fall  of 
tlie  prices  of  all  imported  and  domestic  manufactures  con- 
sumed in  these  States.    Let  us  inquire  whether  it  has  not 
enlarged  the  entire  market,  incluaing  both  divisions  of  it, 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  Southern  staples;  whether  it  .has 
not  enlarged  the  domestic  demand  for  foreign  g^ods  of  all 
sorts  which  muat  be  paid  for  b^  Southern  staples;  whether 
it  has  not  withdrawn  capital  from  cotton  planting,  to  the 
production  of  sugar;  whether  it  has  not  kept  up  the  sale- 
able value  of  slaves,  quoted,  I  perceive,  in  the  Richmond 
prices  current  of  this  morning,  at  higher  prices  than 
they  ever  brought  before;  whether  it  has  not  retained 
Northern  labor  at  home  to  consume  the  wheat,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  of  the  South,  instead  of  sending  it  out 
thither  to  produce  those  articles;  and,  generally,  whether 
the  region  of  planting  States  has  not  thriven  indirectly,  at 
least,  by  connexion  with  a  country  which,  as  a  whole,  has 
prospered  exceedingly  under  this  policy  of  protection. 
Such  a  range  of  inquiry,  sir,  will  disclose  a  beneficial  sec- 
tional operation  of  the  tariff,  something  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  for  all  the  evils  imagined  by  a  theory  not 
yet  proved;  believed  no  where;  certainly  not  yet  sanc- 
tioned by  the  judgment  of  this  House. 

Sir,  the  same  gentleman,  to  whose  speech  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  tariff  sf  1824,  I  have  just  alluded,  anticipated  an 
advance  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  heavily  taxed  by  tliat 
tariff.     Every  one  of  them  has  fallen  in  price.     He  anti 


teen  millions  annually,  would  bring  a  realcmisin  ihebi 
tory  of  our  manufactures.     It  is  well,  perhaps,  tbt  w 
have  a  year  or  two  yet  to  prepare  for  it.    Within  U 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Issmku; 
has  shown,  that  all  our  present  sources  df  income  uiiUt 
yield  that  surplus  to  which  some  ^mlcmen  look  fomrd 
with  so  much  hope,  and  others  with  so  much  apyrt'-o 
sion.     Meanwhile,  sir,  the  friends  of  the  American  fr. 
tcctive  system,  we,  who  believe  tbatmanufacture^irtfr- 
sential  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  country's  glor)-,  anl  k 
some  degree  of  artificial  and  legislative  aid  is  nectisi': 
still  longer  to  the  encouragement  and  growth  of  mirr.- 
have  a  great  task  to-  perform.     A  reduction  of  the  mt 
nue  we  cannot  prevent,  and  we  would  not  if  we  «  tf 
But  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  a  reduced  revenue  tn 
be  made  effectually  to  protect  the  interests  we  strr 
cherish.     There  is  a  whole  constelhtion  of  Stalei  »pT» 
us  on  the  plea,  always  respecUble,  that  the  pclcvR 
would  perpetuate  is  oppressive  and  unjust  to  thcni.  l:< 
us  neither  too  rashly  admit,  nor  wholly  refuse  to  Wo: 
this  plea .    Assured  ourselves  that  it  is  groundless,  et  f= 
spare  no  pains;  let  us  decline  no  mode  of  inquiry;  W^ 
help  to  collect  and  display  every  species  of  proof «- 
lustration,  to  satisfy  them  that  it  is  groundless  «k).  'J 
of  those  States  there  are  active  and  powerful  irw* 
against  you.     The  public  mind  is  excited  and  apprt^c 
sive.     Appearances  here  and  there  are  unpIeaar-t^K 
revolutionary.   It  iff  just  the  time  for  men  to  act  m.  T* 
care  of  the  industry  of  the  country.     Sir,  if  grouiKi* 
fears,  hasty  judgments,  intimidation,  the  cunninp.  '}■ 
tictans  out  of  this  House,  who  would  trade  away  thcsi* 
of  the  brow  of  free  labor  for  the  votes  of  the  masim^ 
slaves;  if  any,  or  all  of  these  things,  should  ks^g^ 
divide  us  among  ourselves,  we  are  lost,  indeed,  and  «» 
all  lost  together.     How  long  do  you  thmk  the  wnp&- 
of  this  country  would  continue  to  pay  that  tax  on '^ 
after  the  iron  tax  is  all  that  is  lef\  of  the  tanff^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  one  more  general  n^^J^ 
this  House  should  not  now  pass  this  bill,  or  m}>Y^ 
resembling  it.    That  is  a  fatally  bad  mewjirc  in  M  t^' 
it  disturbs  and  endangers  all  the  manufactunns^^;. 
ments  of  the  country,  and  sacrifices  espccall)^  ^ 
New  England.  This,  sir,  indeed,  is  enough  to  dcadf ; 
vote.     But  if  it  were  not  quite  »o  palpably  and  n^a. 
bad,  I  should  hope  it  would  be  prompUy  rejected^ - 
the  actual  motives  on  which  gentlemen  will  pert*^ 
duty  which  this  occasion  devolves  on  them,  v^  ^^, 
ous and  secret,  and  all  deserving  respect.    BynK 
shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned.   Some,  ondac-- 
ly,  will  vote  for  the  bill  upon  a  consistent  and  avo*^.^ 
settled  hostility  to  the  protective  system.  Some,  R^J^ 
because  their  interests  are  spared,  and  tiiosc  ^^^^\, 
neighbors  and  allies  are  sacrificed.     Some,^' |^- 
an  honest  apprehension  for  the  integrity  of  tw^^^ 
But,  sir,  the  country,  history,  will  stamp  this  p"^ 
a  concession  to  the-sovereignty  of  South  Cirowa    , 


arm.     nivcrj  uuc  vi  uiciii  iitw  imicii  in  prii;c.     cic  huh-      And  may  I  be  permitted  respectfuUv  to asi'^/^^ 
sipated  a  total  loss,  or  great  abridgment  of  the  market  majority  ot  this  House,  those  who  framed  tne  ^^  ^ 


for  Southern  staples^  and  particularly  cotton.  Yet  see 
how  immensely  that  market  has  gone  on  enlarging.  He 
predicted  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  transporting  those  sta- 
ples to  £urope;  and  freights  were  never  lower  than  they 
are  at  this  moment. 

I  submit,  therefore,  sir,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should 
not  pass  this  bill,  because  it  assumes  that  a  tariff  produc- 
ing only  Uie  necessary  revenue,  cannot  be  constructed  to 
give  effectual  protection  to  manufactures  without  injus- 
tice totiie  South;  a  position  which  I  deny;  and  which,  let 
me  say,  we  cannot  admit  consistently  with  our  own  solemn- 
responsibilities  to  our  constituents,  to  the  nation,  to  that  tri- 
bunal '*at  which  nations  themselves  must  one  day  answer." 

I  have  lung  thought  that  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
it  should  become  necessary  i^  reduce  the  revenue  to  fif- 


the  law  of  last  session,  and  carried  it  througn,      ^^ 
hold  this  question  in  their  hands,  may  I  ask  yw,  |^  ^ 
ffround,  \f  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  South  CaroiJ* . 
live  your  votes  for  this  bill  ?     Believing,  ^J^^-, 
a  tariff  may  be  made  which  shall  meet  the  p«:^,^ 
wants  of  the  Government,  the  claims  of  a^?.^!;  ' 
try,  and  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  reconcile  tne^ 
believing,  as  you  do,  that  the  plirhted faith  ol  w 
the  just  expectations  of  vested  »»tc'"^' *    JJr 
perity  of  the  nation  demands  such  a  tanft,  on  »f»  f'   . 
do  you  vote  for  such  a  bill  a!i  this  ?    You  do  not  ^ 
that  it  gives  the  necessary  degree  of  P/®*^^  z^  g.%^ 
so,  you  admit  that  you  voted  five  months  ago 
protection  than  was  necessai7,  by  ^^^^^yf^xIlfS'^'> 
You  do  not  believe  that  justice  to  the  South  acfl» 
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act  from  you;  for,  if  so,  you  admit  that  you  were  guilty, 
at  the  last  session,  of  gross  and  known  injustice.  You 
have  learned  nothing  new  of  the  general  hostility  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  protecting  policy;  you  knew  at 
the  last  session  that  they  were  all  against  it,  and  yet  you 
thought  yourselves  obliged  to  disregard  their  opposition. 

There  is  but  one  ground  on  which  you  can  account  for 
the  vote  you  give  for  this  bill,  and  it  is,  that  South  Caro- 
lina has  nullified  every  existing  tariif.     But  you  deny  her 
right  to  nullify  the  law;  and  you  agi*ee  with  the  President; 
you  agree  with  the  people  speaking  through  their  local 
Governments,  their  primary  assemblies,  and  the  press,  as 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  she  must  submit,  though 
she  were  the  fairest  and  dearest  of  the  whole  sisterhood 
of  the  States.     You  propose,  then,  to  abandon  a  policy, 
sixteen,  or  rather  forty  years  old;  sanctioned  by  every 
President  and  every  Congress;  by  the  acquiescence  of 
a  large  constitutional  majority  of  the  people;  by  a  long, 
splendid,   and  robust  national  prosperity;   a  policy  to 
which,  five  months  ago,  you  gave  your  sanction;  to  aban- 
don it  without  inquiry,  without  instruction  from  your  con- 
stituents, yet  against  their  known  interests  and  presumed 
will;  to  abandon  It,  not  to  justice,  for  you  do  not  believe 
that  justice  demands  it;  not  in  defference  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  respectable  constitutional  minority,  for  that  you 
hnve  all  along  thought  it  your  duty  to  disregard;  but  in 
deference  to  this  strange,  half-peaceable,  half-forcible, 
wholly  unconstitutional  interposition  of  a  single  State } 

Sir,  it  is  for  those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who,  out  of 
this  House,  are  pressing  this  bill  along,  from  any  nootive 
of  political  ambition,  to  consider  how  it  may  affect  the 
chances  of  public  men  for  high  office,  thus  to  make  nulli- 
fication a  triumphant  and  recognized  part  of  our  already 
sufficiently  complicated  system.  It  is  for  us,  the  members 
of  this  House,  who  believe  '*  that  the  preservation  of  the 
General  Government,  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad," 
and  that  *'  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the 
majority  is  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  im- 
mediate parent  of  despotism:"  It  is  for  us  to  pause  long 
and  anxiously  before  we  do  any  thing  to  establish  the 
precedent,  fraught  with  all  unim4ginable  and  immitigable 
evil,  that  a  small  majority  of  a  single  State,  whether  of 
the  fourth  class,  or  the  first,  shall  make  the  laws  of  this 
Union.  Sir,  in  this  view,  our  situation  is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  interest  and  responsibility.  Thank  God,  how- 
ever, our  duty  is  as  plain  as  it  is  important.  Sir,  these 
unauthorized  risings  against  the  law,  I  will  not  call  them 
what  the  law  calls  them,  revolts,  rebellions,  treason,  are 
among,  I  do  not  say  the  ordinary,  but  they  are  among  the 
inevitable  and  not  unfrequent  perils  which  menace  all  hu- 
man Governments.  Remember,  they  are  the  same  under 
our  system  that  they  are  under  every  other.  Our  federal 
constitution,  and  our  separation  into  States,  may  give  them 
force,  organization,  complexity;  but  they  do  not  change 
their  nature.  Essentially,  here,  and  every  where  else, 
they  are  things  irreconcilably  antagonist  to  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  the  public  will.  Here,  and  every  where 
else,  there  is  but  one  of  two  alteftiatives  for  choice,  l^hey 
must  be  put  down  by  the  Government,  or  the  Govern- 
ment roust  be  put  down  by  them. 

How  quick  and  high  would  the  pulse  of  this  nation 
beat,  if  a  foreign  power,  of  the  first  class,  should  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  tariff  upon  a  threat  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Would  to  God  it  were  our  enemy  that  had  done  this? 
Then,  all  the  proud  sentiments  and  energetic  passions  of 
man  would  come  in  aid  of  the  colder  suggestions  of  duty, 
and  honor,  and  patriotism,  and  public  virtue,  and-the  love 
and  the  hope  of  glory  would  rally  from  the  East,  the  West, 
and  South,  alike,  to  execute  the  national  will.  But,  mr, 
although  it  is  not  our  enemy,  but  our  own  familiar  friend, 
they  of  our  own  household,  whom  we  have  lored  and 


honored,  and  trusted,  that  have  risen  against  us;  although 
on  that  field  there  are  no  laurels  to  be  won,  and,  as  I  hope* 
most  sincerely,  and  believe  with  the  rentleman  from  Ohio» 
[Mr.  Ksirirov,]  who  has  just  resumea  his  seat,  no  blood  is 
to  flow  there — yet  have  we  a  great  civil  and  pacific  duty  to 
do,  and  wo  unto  us  if  it  is  not  wisely  and  firmly  done! 
Sir,  I  judge  for  no  other  member  of  this  committee—- far 
be  such  presumption  from  me;  but  for  myself,  I  say  I 
should  fee)  the  longest  day  1  have  to  live,  that  I  had 
shrunk  from  the  performance  of  my  part  of  that  duty,  if  I 
voted  for  this  bill,  or  any  bill  in  any  considerable  degree 
resembling  it. 

Mr.  GULMORE,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed.  He  said 
he  rose  to  address  the  committee  after  a  struggle  between 
diffidence  and  duty.  The  occasion,  and  the  reference 
made  to  him,  ss  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  reported  the  bill,  seemed  (he  said)  to  re- 
quire it. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  McKivvah]  appealed  to  me  (sud 
Mr.  G.)  in  particular,  to  say  whether  I  had  received  any 
expression  of  opinion  from  my  constituents,  which  woula 
justify  the  course  I  have  taken  in  relation  to  this  bill.  I 
would  say,  in  reply,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
recommend  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judg^  necessary  and  expedient. 

The  President  did,  in  his  late  annual  metnge,  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  Congress  a  further  reduction  of  duties. 
This  message  was  responded  to  with  approbation,  not  only 
in  the  district  in  which  I  reside,  but  throughout  die  State. 
Is  this  no  expression  of  opinion  ?  But,  besides  this,  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  those  in  whom  I  can  con* 
fide,  and  who  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  country,  all  breath- 
ing the  same  spirit,  (with  a  solitary  exception,)  advising 
moderation,  forbearance,  and  concession,  and  save  the 
Union;  and  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  duties  to 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  moreover,  stating  that 
it  was  all  idle  in  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  to 
think  of  holding  the  Union  together  by  physical  force- 
that  the  strongest  tie  was  a  moral  sense  or  justice.  I  feel 
fully  justified  m  my  course.  I  have  the  advice  of  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  me.  I  have  the  advice  of  a  ft- 
ther  and  of  a  son.  I  can  the  more  readily  comply  with 
their  wishes,  because  they  are  in  accordance  with  my  own 
opinion. 

Great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  action  of  this  Con* 
gress.  We  have  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, where  one  misstep  may  seal  our  ruin;  a  healing 
policy  alone  will  answer,  which  I  apprehend  is  contained 
in  Uie  bill  under  consideration.  The  bill  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  duties  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  so  to 
arrange  these  duties  as  to  afford  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  those  great  interests  which  have  grown  up  un- 
der the  faith  of  the  Government.  These  are  my  Ttewa» 
and,  if  accomplished,  all  will  be  well. 

By  a  fair  and  reasonable  protection,  I  do  not  mean  pro- 
hibition, neither  do  I  mean  an  intorance  agunst  the  fluc- 
tuation of  market  by  an  excessive  influx;  but  merely  such 
protection  as  will  counteract  foreign  regulations,  and 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing. Is  this  not  fair^  Why  should  more  be  required,  if 
protection  alone  is  wanted,  and  when  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents exist  in  the  South?  They  say  the  operation  ia 
unequal;  that  one  branch  of  industry  is  taxed  to  support 
another,  and  tiiat  they  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
their  just  proportion  as  to  the  equality  of  duties  on  the 
manufacturing  and  non-manufactunng  States.  1  shall  read 
an  extract  from  the  Federalist,  a  book  of  high  authority: 
«  When  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  goods  at 
market,  the  consumer  generally  pays  the  duty;  but  when 
the  markets  happen  to  be  overstocked,  a  great  proportion 
falls  upon  the  merchant,  and  sometimes  not  only  exhaust! 
his  profits,  but  breaks  in  upon  his  capital.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  a  division  of  the  duty  between  the  seller  and 
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the  buyer  more  of^en  huppens  than  is  commonly  imagin- 
ed.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity in  exact  proportion  to  every  additional  imposition 
laid  upon  it.  The  merchant,  especially  in  a  country  of 
small  commercial  capital,  is  often  under  a  necessity  of 
keeping  prices  down,  in  order  to  a  more  expeditious  sale. 
The  maxim  that  the  consumer  is  the  payer,  is  so  much  of- 
tener  true  than  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  that  it  is 
fiir  more  equitable  that  the  duties  on  imports  should  go 
Into  a  common  stock,  than  that  they  should  redound  to  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  importing  States.     But  is  it  not  so 

Stnerally  true,  as  to  render  it  equitable  that  these  duties 
ouM  form  the  only  national  fund?  When  they  are  paid 
by  the  merchant,  they  operate  as  an  additional  tax  upon 
the  importing  States,  whose  citizens  pay  their  proportion 
of  them  ID  their  characters  of  consumers.  In  this  view, 
they  are  productive  of  inequality  amon^  the  States;  which 
inequality  would  be  increased  with  the  mcreased  extent  of 
the  duties*  The  confinement  of  the  national  revenues  to 
this  species  of  imposts,  would  be  attended  with  inequality 
from  a  different  cause,  between  the  manufacturing  and 
non-manufacturing  States.  The  States  which  can  go  far- 
thest towards  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  by  their  own 
manufactures,  will  not,  according  to  their  numbers  or 
wealth,  consume  so  great  a  proportion  of  imported  arti- 
cles, as  those  States  which  are  not  in  the  same  favorable 
situation;  they  could  not,  therefore,  in  this  mode  alone, 
contribute  to  the  public  treasury  in  a  ratio  to  their  abilities. 

Sir,  I  believe  we  have  the  power  of  protection,  and  I 
agree  as  to  the  expediency,  at  least  so  far  as  can  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  revenue  standard. ' 

The  first  great  interest  which  I  shall  notice,  requiring 
protection,  is  iron.  This  I  place  on  a  footing  different 
from  other  manufactures.  It  is  the  first  necessar}*  of  ci- 
vilized life,  *<  and  contributes  most  to  the  wealth,  the  com- 
fort, and  tlie  improvement  of  society."  It  is  essential  to 
the  independence  and  defence  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  great 
national  object,  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  I  have  no 
practical  experience  as  to  the  making  of  iron;  but  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I  believe  the  protection 
proposed  by  this  bill  will  be  sufficient,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  may  be  reduced,  if  not  dispensed  with  entirely.  Our 
beds  of  ore  and  banks  of  coal  are  inexhaustible*  A  cok- 
iiif  company  is  formed  in  this  country,  and  when  the  ap- 
plication of  stone  coal  is  perfectly  understood,  we  can 
make  iron  as  cheap  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  England,  in  consemience  of  the  encroachments  on 
the  forest  in  the  year  1788,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  out 
of  charcoal  had  dwindled  down  to  thirteen  thousand  tons 
per  annum.  At  that  time  coke  was  introduced  into  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  in  less  than  eight  years  it  increased  more 
than  ten-fold;  and,  at  this  time,  they  make  annually  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  being  more  than 
all  the  world  besides.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  my  colleague  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  [Mr.  iHGsasoLL,]  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  my  course,  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
was  influenced  by  the  favor  shown  to  Pennsylvania  on 
iron.  Pennsylvania  asks  but  equal  justice;  she  claims  no 
favor  nor  preference  over  her  sister  States.  My  colleague 
[Mr.  CftAWPORD]  thinks  iron  is  not  sufficiently  protected, 
and  can  see  no  reason  when  we  took  the  act  of  1816,  and 
Its  supplements  of  1818,  as  the  basis  of  our  bill,  tliat  we 
did  not. put  rolled  iron  at  thirty  dollars  as  it  stood  under 
the  act  of  1816.  I  say  in  reply,  that  I  believe  twenty-four 
dollars  a  sufficient  protection  for  rolled  iron,  and  is  one 
step  towards  justice;  the  diff*erence  between  hammered 
and  rolled  iron  appeared  unwarrantable;  and  even  the  jus- 
tice of  the  discrimination  may  be  doubted,  if  the  expedi- 
ency jhould  not,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter. 

[Here  Mr.  G.  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning, 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of 
Btate,  dated  Washington,  November  26,  181?.] 


I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  connderation  of  wonT/ta; 
cottons,  &c.  The  bill  proposes  a  gradual  redoctk  of 
duties  on  woollens  and  cottons  to  twenty  per  cent  It 
appears  fully,  by  the  testimony  taken  before  th«  D& 
mittee  on  Ibnufactures,  in  1838,  as  also  by  therttunsti 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  last  senion,  tlat 
woollens  can  be  manufactured  here  as  cheip  tsinlif' 
land,  provided  the  raw  materials  could  be  obtained  r. 
the  same  favorable  terms.  ^  And  wby  not?  Haveves 
the  best  and  latest  improvements  in  machinery?  Do  is! 
our  manufacturers  possess  as  much  skill,  industn,  rcr» 
my,  and  enterprise?  We  are  no  longer  in  our  infofy. 
The  duty  on  wool  is  reduced,  and  dye  stuffs  free;  tnH  be- 
sides, the  foreign  fabric  will  be  subject  to  the  addW 
charge  of  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  cichuf^ 
equal  at  least  to  twenty  per  cent.  more.  Surely,  vittt:* 
protection,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  pro^tntiw  i 
the  existing  establishments.  We  have  notiiing  to  its 
from  coarse  cottons — tliey  need  no  protection.  Wees 
manufacture  them  here  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  h^jjod 
We  export  the  article,  and  compete  with  them  isi& 
reign  market.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  finer  esttaa 
I  think,  with  the  advances  we  have  made  in  the  nar^- 
ture  of  fine  cottons,  the  protection  afforded  1)y  thii  B 
will  answer.  But  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  testisvi^ 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  l&i 
The  following  question  was  proposed  to  several  witnesa 
to  wit:  If  wool  be  the  same  price  here  as  in  England, s 
the  American  manufacturer  make  the  fabric  ai  cbnps 
it  Is  made  in  England? 

Abraham  Mai  land  says,  I  think  we  can  mtnii&c^et 
wool  in  this  country  about  as  cheap  as  they  can  is  ^^ 
land,  wool  being  the  same  price. 

ColonelJames  Shepherd  says,  thediflTererceintbeprs 
of  the  fabric  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price  of  (1^ 
wool  is  my  opinion,  as  I  think  we  can  manufsctureiii> 
cheap  as  they  can. 

William  W.  Young  says,  1  think  It  can;  I  yS«^  "^ 
I  can  have  the  raw  material  at  the  same  price,  /  oi 
manufactiu'e  cassimere  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  dose  in  Eur 
land.  , 

James  Wolcott,  Jr.  says,  we  can  do  the  mere  libo: " 
the  manufactuVe  as  cheap  as  it  is  done  in  Enfifiand. 

Elenterre  Irence  Dupont  says,  the  woollen  nBJ5"» 
ture  is*  not  yet  fairly  established  in  this  country;  b"^ 
know  no  reason  why  we  cannot  manufacture  as  w«*i 
as  cheap  as  they  can  in  England,  except  the  differfncei 
the  price  of  labor,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  a'cireM? 
compensated  by  other  advantsges.  Our  difficult^ «"  j 
not  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  but  the  great  fluctuit* 
in  our  home  market,  caused  by  the  excessive  and  im^ 
lar  foreign  importations.  The  high  prices  wep<*  «""* 
bor  are,  in  my  opinion,  beneficial  to  the  An)i«rifl»"^*^ 
facturer,  as,  for  those  wages,  he  gets  a  much-btttef*" 
lection  of  hands,  and  those  capable  of,  and  viN Vj 
perform  a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  in  a  S^^'"  ^^ 
The  American  manufacturer  also.uses  a  largrf  **" 
labor-saving  machinery  than  is  used  in  English  iritf^ 
tures,  which  very  much  diminishes  the  effect  of  tbeh?'' 
rate  of  wages  upon  the  actual  cost  of  our  goods. 

Joshua  W.  Pierce  says,  I  think  it  can.    All  inj^ 


mation  brings  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  one  r^^ 
would  assign  is,  that  we  substitute  a  much  Isrger  <n>i^ 
the  labor  of  females  than  they  do  in  England,  m  the  V" 
len  manufacture.  ,^ 

Queiftion.  Were  not  manufactures,  generally,  o^ 
a  better  business  previotis  to  1824^  than  tbey  w«<^ 
since?  ^^ 

Abraham  Mariand  says,  I  think  the  business  pr«^ 
to  1824  was  better  than  it  was  in  18S5  or  1826.  m^. 
ness  certainly  was.  a^ 

James  Wolcott,  Jr.  answers  the  saine  q"«?'°Jk|i 
business  has  been  worse  since  18S4»  except  is  i^ 
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woollen  goods  have  fallen  very  much  in  price,  ny  from 
25  to  33^  per  cent. 

1  shall  next  notice  testimony  in  relation  to  the  duty  on 
wool,  and  the  farming  intereit. 

Question.  Are  you  apprised  of  the  fact  that  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  is  annually  imported;  and  does  not  this  tend 
to  depreciate  the  price  of  the  domestic  wool? 

The  honorable  Aaron  Ttif^s,  who  was  a  wool-gfrower, 
and  had  about  five  hundred  sheep,  says,  I  am.  I  do  not 
think  this  tends  in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  price  of  do- 
mestic wool.  I'he  reason  f  assi^  for  this  opinion  is, 
the  manufacturer  now  pays  so  high  a  price  for  wool  as 
to  render  the  business  unprofitable  and  bad,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, if  none  was  imported,  we  could  pay  no  higher 
price. 

James  Shepherd,  who  was  a  wool-grower,  and  had 
from  1,200  to  1,400  sheep,  answers  the  same  question.  I 
am  aware  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool  are  import- 
ed. I  consider  the  duty  laid  on  foreign  wool,  by  the  act  of 
1824,  as  striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  manufiicturing 
system.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  duty  laid  on  foreign 
wool  had  not  been  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was, 
wool  growers  and  manufiu:turers  would  hare  both  done 
better.  I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  imported  wool  has 
no  effect  on  the  price  of  the  domestic  wool.  I  prefer 
the  latter,  whenever  I  can  procure  it,  to  any  that  is  im- 
ported. 

The  following  question  was  proposed  to  several  wit- 
nesses:  " 

Question.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  important  to  the  farm- 
ing interest  of  your  State,  to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  woolr 

Honorable  Aaron  Tufls  says,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no 
consequence,  unless  you  enable  the  manufacturer  to  fur- 
nish the  farmer  a  market. 

William  W.  Young  says,  I  do  not  think  it  important  to 
the  farming  interest  of  the  State  of  Dehiware,  to  discou- 
rage, at  present,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  although 
it  may  be  so  in  future. 

Several  witnesses  answered  the  following: 

Question,  Has  wool  depreciated  materially  in  price 
within  the  last  three  years?  And,  if  so,  to  what  is  the  de- 
preciation to  be  attributed? 

Abraham  Marland  says,  it  has  depreciated  In  price,  and 
the  reason  I  would  assign  is,  that  the  large  importations  of 
foreign  woollen  goods  have  reduced  the  prices  of  cloth, 
and  disabled  our  manufacturers  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
article.  We  have  always  had  as  high  priced  a  wool  as  we 
could  aiford. 

Joshua  W.  Pearce  answers  the  last  question,  and  says, 
it  has  very  considerably,  I  should  say  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.  I  attribute  the  depreciation  to  the  over  stock  of  fo- 
reign cloths  in  our  markets,  and  to  the  consequent  de- 
pressed prices  of  woollen  cloths. 

I  have  before  me  Document  1,  No.  1,  containing  re- 
turns of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Maine,  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  last  session. 

Asa  Clapp  says,  cotton  factories  at  the  present  time  are 
very  profiublc)  but  it  is  to  be  expected,  from  the  great 
number  building,  that  much  competition  will  ensue,  and 
profits  will  be  lessened.  He  further  says,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  we  have  made  less  sdvancet  but  it  is 
thought  a  considerable  reduction  may  take  place,  and  the 
business  still  continue  profitable. 

James  L.  Child,  from  the  same  State,  in  Document  1, 
No.  2,  says,  the  impression  among  intelligent  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  is,  that  the  duties  upon  wool- 
lens and  cottons  might  be  advantageously  reduced,  and 
tlie  factories  still  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a 
rate  of  profit  considerably  above  what  is  realized  in  other 
branches. 

Sir,  1  have  examined  returns  from,  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  and  find  the  manufacturers  gene- 


rally to  have  large  profits  on  their  capital.  1  should  next 
refer  the  committee  to  an  extract  of  a  letter  on  the  manu- 
facture of  edge  tools,  in  Chambersburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Dunlap,  one  of  Jthe  proprietors. 
He  says:  **  We  (Dunlap  k  Madeira)  a  few  days  ago  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Messrs..  Lesley  &  Meredith,  hardware 
merchants  in  Philadelphia,  stating,  in  substance,  that  Ihey 
had  ju«t  received  a  long  letter  from  James  Carr,  of  Shet 
field,  England,  to  whom  they  had  forwarded,  by  order  of 
his  son,  fifty  dollars  worth  of  our  goods,  as  patterns,  in 
which  he  says  he  is  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
that  they  are  exceedingly  neat  and  well  finished,  but  that 
the  price  of  them  was  too  low,  and  that  he  cannot  furnish 
such  tools  at  that  price,  to  suit  any  market  Hi  the  United 
States.  We  sold  him  the  goods  at  our  retail  price.  He 
wishes  to  know  your  wholesale  prices.  The  Englirii 
workmen  have  great  difficulty  in  hitting  your  patterns,  and 
ask  a  considerable  advance  on  any  new  article.  We  need 
not  fear  any  competition  with  the  English.  American 
tools  of  the  larger  sort  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  better 
than  the  British  any  how." 

Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  considerable  embarrassment  will 
be  the  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties^  it  is  al- 
ways the  casej  but  this  is  unavoidable.  The  national  debt 
being  paid  off,  the  people  will  not  submit  to  taxation  or 
high  duties,  and  suffer  money  to  accumulate  in  the  trea« 
sury.  Bringing  the  protection  to  the  revenue  standard 
will  give  stability  and  uniformity  to  the  system,  and  lest 
protection  will  be  required  than  where  the  system  is  shift- 
ing and  chanfpng.  But  it  is  apprehended  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  would  induce  foreign  manufacturers  to 
glut  the  market  at  a  present  loss,  with  the  hope  of  a  fu« 
ture  gain,  by  breaking  down  our'  establishments.  This  I 
consider  without  foundation,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  dividing  the  loss  among  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  all  the  g^eat  branches  of-  manufacture  are 
already  overdone.  England  alone  could  supply  the  world. 
The  labor-saving  machinery  used  there  is  equ.al  to  the  la- 
bor of  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  The  labor-saving 
machinery  used  here  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  labor  of  four 
times  our  present  population.  It  is  evident,  then,  tliat 
the  production  may  easily  exceed  the  consumption,  be- 
cause population  cannot  keep  pace.  But  I  shall  not  en- 
large, nor  detain  the  committee  longer. 

The  committee  then  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McKEN- 
NAN,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

WsDVaSDAT,  Jaituabt  16. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Ignit- 
ed States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  com- 
municating the  nullifying  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention,  and  other  papers  relating  thereto,  together 
with  the  President's  own  views  as  to  what  was  proper  to 
be  done  in  the  existing  posture  of  the  Union  in  reference 
to  that  State.     [See  Appendix.] 

Mr.  WILDE  said  it  was  obvious  that  the  message  just 
read  was  universally  felt  to  be  of  the  most  solemn  iro* 
portance.  This  might  be  seen  in  the  anxious  countenan- 
ces which  surrounded  him.  We  had  arrived  at  a  solemn 
crisis— a  crisis  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  It 
had,  for  the  first  time  since  the  institution  of  the  Govern- 
ment, been  announced  to  Congress  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States,  that  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  had  denied  the  power  of  our  laws.  If  we  perse- 
vere in  enforcing  these  laws,  she  claims  the  right  or  with- 
drawing from  the  Union.  This  right  she  has  announced 
that  she  will  exercise,  and  will  relieve  her  citizens  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  peaceably 
if  she  may,  and  with  violence  if  that  should  become  ne- 
cessary. This  was  not  the  ordinary  case  of  enforcing  the 
execution  of  the  laws  upon  private  individuab. 
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The  SPEAKER  said,  if  the  gfentleman  proposed  to  make 
any  motion,  he  would  be  pleased  to  submit  his  proposition 
in  writing. 

^  Mr.  WILDE  said  his  proposition  was,  that  the  message 
and  the  accompanying  documents  be  printed;  and  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  un- 
til to-morrow,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might,  after  due 
reflection  upon  this  momentous  topic,  come  to  its  con- 
sideration with  calmer  feelings.  ' 

Mr.  ARCHER  inquired  of  tlie  Chair  whether  the  mo- 
tion did  not  supersede  a  proposition  for  the  reference  of 
the  message? 

The  SPEAKER  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ARCHER  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Wilds]  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  postpone?  He  should  not  make 
any  remarks  upon  that  proposition. 

Mr.  WILDE  regretted  he  was  unable  to  comply  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
ference, even  of  a  subject  like  the  present,  required  de- 
liberation; the  object  of  his  motion  was  to  gain  time  for 
deliberation . 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  hoped  the  motion  to  postpone 
would  not  prevail.  If  it  is  intended  to  pur^ie  the  course 
usually  taken  in  such  cases,  the  message  should  be  refer- 
red* If  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman  was  excited,  the 
fact  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge.  There  was  no  oc- 
casion for  inflaming  the  passions  by  precipitating  ourselves 
into  a  debate  upon  this  subject  before  it  was  referred  and 
reported  on  by  a  committee  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
House  had  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Executive,  and  for 
himself  he  was  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it  until  the  mea- 
sures recommended  should  be  examined  and  reported  on 
by  one  of  the  committees  of  the  House.  This  examina- 
tion would  give  members  sufficient  time  to  come  to  the 
discussion  of  the  momentous  subject  with  all  the  modera- 
tion which  patriotism  required. 

Mr.  WAYNE  saw  nothing  in  the  message,  or  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  which  should  excite.  They  were 
not  unexpected,  he  believed,  to  any  member  of  theflouse. 
The  subject  had  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  propo- 
sition of  his  colleague,  accustomed  as  he  ever  had  been, 
to  follow  his  lead. .  The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Arckxa,]  if  followed  out,  he  conceived  to 
be  the  proper  course.  The  proper  reference  of  the  mes- 
aag^,  in  his  view,  was  to  a  select  committee,  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  State.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  message  Vere  undoubtedly  proper 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the  Juaiciarv; 
but,  as  its  leading  principles  were  important  to  every 
SUte— 

The  SPEAKER  said,  any  discussion  upon  the  proper 
reference  of  the  message  was  not  now  in  order;  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Houoe  was  upon  its  postponement. 

Mr.  WAYNE  assented  to  the  correctness  of  the  deci 
sion.  He  trusted  the  motion  to  postpone  would  not  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  It  could  only  be  sup- 
ported in  the  view  that  we  were  to  go  into  debate  upon 
the  subject,  before  it  was  referred.  He  could  perceive 
no  benefit  from  such  a  course.  If  it  was  first  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  to  report  upon  the  jiroper  course  to 
be  pursued,  there  would  then  be  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion.  He  presumed  that  the  House  intended  to 
provide  for  the  effectual  enforcement  of  the  laws.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  passion  in  discharging  such  a  duty. 
He  presumed  that  every  member  would  bnng  to  the  dis- 
ctission  of  such  a  subject  the  judgfmant  and  deliberation 
which  it  required.  He  therefore  hoped  an  opportunity 
would  be  afiorded  for  reporting  such  measures  as  would 
meet  with  the  response  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  AHNOLD  concurred  in  the  views  last  expressed. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  message  to  rouse  passion — far 


from  it;  its  tone  was  calculated  to  thrill  with  delight  the 
bosom  of  every  man  that  loved  his  country.  It  was  a  do- 
cument which  he  desired  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country;  and,  as  he  meant 
to  move  for  printing  an  extra  number  of  copies,  he  should 
oppose  the  postponement. 

Mr.  DEARBORN,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  discussion  upon  the  motion,  moved 
the  previous  question,  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  WILDE,  who  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  print  the  message  and  documents 
by  to-morrow.  He  would,  therefore,  so  modify  his  mo- 
tion as  to  postpone  to  the  day  af\er  to-morrow. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said  the  motion  to  postpone  involv- 
ed the  single  consideration  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  before  it  had  been 
examined  by  the  committee.  He  could  see  no  occasioa 
for  hurrying  into  a  debate  upon  it  before  the  subject  had 
been  reported  on  in  the  usual  form.  No  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  thus  rushing  into  the  arenft*  He  would  sub- 
mit to  gentlemen  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  avoid 
diving  at  once  into  deep  water.  He  fully  concurred  with 
the!  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Watxx,]  who  bad  sug- 
gested the  reference  to  a  select  committee,  to  be  compos- 
ed of  one  member  from  each  State. 

Mr.  STEWART  differed  from  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  [Mr.  Ellsworth.]  Inhisopmion,  the  House 
should  takti  two  or  three  days  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  best  course  to  pursue.  According  to  his  present 
view,  the  proper  reference,  would  be  to  a  Conimittee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived when  this  subject  should  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  upon  it  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple. These  documents  should  ^o  forth  to  the  natloa 
with  a  full  expresmon  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 
them.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  in  favor  of  the  motjoa 
to  postpone. 

Mr.  CARSON  said  he  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  motjoo 
to  postpone,  for  the  single  reason  that  he  wished  for  time 
to  consider  which  was  the  best  course — not  from  any  feel- 
ing or  passion.  He  was  not  conscious  of  any;  nor  had  be 
perceived  any  in  other  members.  In  the  first  toatance, 
he  had  been  resjdy  to  vote  for  a  reference  of  the  subject 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee;  but  after  the  su^^gestion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Wathe,]  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  a  select  committee  would  be  moat  appro- 
priate. Before  he  came  to  a  final  conclusion,  he  wished 
for  further  time,  and  should,  accordingly,  vote  in  &Tor  of 
the  postponement. 

Mr.  £.  EVERETT  believed  the  original  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wilds]  was  the  most  cor- 
rect, and  he  regretted  that  it  had  been  modified.  AU  the 
papers,  except  the  message  of  the  President,  had  been  be- 
fore the  public.  The  message  itself  would  be  la  tbe 
hands  of  every  gehtleman  in  the  morning;  indeed,  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  now  in  type,  and  might 
be  read  within  a  few  hours.  •  All  that  was  wanted  was  a 
little  time  for  consideration.  He  would,  therefore,  move 
to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, and  inserting  to-morrow. 

Mr.  COULTEU  was  opposed  both  to  the  motion  to 
postpone,  and  to  the  amendment.  Neither  proposed  the 
course  which  had  been  usually  given  to  the  Executive 
messages — not  only  of  the.  present,  but  of  former  Pres- 
dents.  What  had  been  the  usual  mode  of  disponng  of  the 
President's  messi^^  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  When  it  was  so 
referred,  it  could  be  taken  up  at  any  time  when  the  House 
was  prepared  for  its  consideration.  After  going  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the 
proper  direction  to  be  given  to  each  branch  of  the  mes- 
sage could  be  considered.     He  was  not  inclined  to  cat 
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off  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  doctrines  of  this 
message,  in  justice  to  the  people,  both  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States,  should  be  fully 
discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  reminded  the  gentleman  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  simply  upon  the  postponement. 

Mr.  COULTER  said  he  was  opposed  to  any  postpone- 
ment, and  should  support  the  reference  of  the  message  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  trusted  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wildb]  would  prevail.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  object  of  the  motion  had  been  miscon- 
ceived. He  was  not  aware  of  any  intention  of  going  into 
a  general  discussion  of  the  message  at  this  time.  As  he 
understood  the  motion,  it  had  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  properly  weighing 
the  subject,  and  giving  it  such  a  course  as  seertied  most 
proper.  He  must  ask  for  the  postponement,  as  matter  of 
personal  favor  to  himself.  He  had  not  heard  the  message 
read.  He  came  into  the  hall  after  about  two-thirds  of  it 
had  been  gone  through.  If  a  reference  at  this  time  was 
persisted  in,  \\t^  must  ask  that  the  message  be  ag^in  read 
for  his  information.  For  h'mself,  he  must  confess  his  as- 
tonishment at  witnessing  so  much  apparent  excitement, 
particularly  among  gentlemen  who  so  strongly  deprecate 
all  excitement.  He  regarded  the  subject  as  too  deep  and 
solemn  for  excitement,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  trusted  the  motion 
for  postponement  would  prevail. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  after  the  suggestion  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  E.  Evbhett,]  he  would 
again  modify  his  motion,  and  make  it  what  it  was  origi- 
nally— to  postpone  till  to-morrow.  Though  the  contents 
of  the  message  might  have  been  anticipated  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  House,  he  had  not  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  bad  no  reason  to  expect  it.  The 
preparation  to  which  his  co)league*  [Mr.  WAViral  had  al- 
luded, had  not  been  extended  to  him.  He  did  not  re- 
gard this  as  an  unusual  or  disrespectfid  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considered  it'  most  respectful  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  consider  deliberately  what  was  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued.  It  might  be  most  proper  to  refer  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  But  on  this  point  he  had  not  formed  an  opinion, 
and  was  not  prepared  to  commit  himself. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said,  his  only  preparation  as  to  the 
message,  was  an  opinion  in  which  he  presumed  he  was 
not  singular  with  regard  to  what  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  under  the  circumstances.  He  would  not 
deny  but  a  rumour  had  come  to  him,  within  a  day  or  two, 
that  a  message  would  be  sent,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that 
it  had  been  received,  as  it  would  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  calumnies  that  had  been  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  South  that  the  President  intended  to  re- 
sort to  measures  of  coercion  against  South  Carolina  with- 
out consulting  Cong^^ss. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  would  acknowledge  that  he  felt  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
properly  disposed  of.  He  was  not  able  to  perceive  any 
sufficient  reason  for  the  postponement.  The  message  and 
documents  could  not  be  printed  and  laid  on' our  tables  by 
to-morrow.  The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  en- 
able Congress  to  devise  the  proper  means  for  calming  the 
tempest  which  now  lowered  over  a  part  of  the  Union. 
The  sooner  we  proceeded  to  this  duty,  the  sooner  the  ho- 
rizon would  be  cleared.  The  best  course  appeared  to 
him  to  be  to  refer  to  a  committee  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  which  now  exist,  together  with  the  amendments 
which  may  be  necessaiy.  Upon  their  report  the  House 
would  be  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion  of  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken  under  the  trying  circumstan- 
ce in  which  we  were  placed.  If  the  subject  was  now  re- 
ferred, this  plan  would  soon  be  laid  before  the  House. 


If  it  was  postponed  till  to-morrow,  another  day  would 
probably  be  spent  in  general  discussion;  and  tliere  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  would  then  be  disposed 
of.  The  House  would  not  then  be  calmer  than  it  now  is. 
The  subject  was  but  too  familiar;  it  had  been  long  before 
the  public.  Whatever  duties  the  members  of  the  House 
owed  to  themselves  and  their  country,  they  were  probably 
as  ready  to  discharge  at  this,  as  at  any  other  time.  Think- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  the  sooner  the  system  of  measures 
was  settled  the  better,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion for  a  postponement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  could  see  no  reason  for  delay,  which 
would  not  apply  with  as  much  force  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
The  House  was  now  as  well  prepared  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  course  as  it  could  be  then.  He  should,  therefore, 
vote  against  the  postponement. 

Mr.  ARCHER  was  as  willing,  and  perhaps  as  desir- 
ous, to  express  bis  views  at  length  upon  this  ereat  sub- 
ject as  any  ipember  in  the  House;  but  he  could  not  act 
with  precipitation  in  such  a  crisis.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  could  find  matter  for  excitement  in  such  an  oc- 
casion. In  his  opinion,  the  message  that  had  been  read 
was  as  much  calculated  to  allay  excitement^  as  any  that 
had  been  ever  promulgated.  When  he  had  endeavored 
to  get  the  floor  immediately  aAer  the  message  was  read, 
it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  moving  its  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  of  which,  by  the  courtesey  of  the  House, 
he  would  have  been  chairman.  As  a  southern  man,  be 
had  no  wish  to  be  placed  in  that  situation.  His  object  was 
to  move  its  reference  to  one  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House.  At  a  proper  time  he  should  move  its  re- 
ference to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  considered  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  the  proper 
reference.     He  should  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  could  not  perceive  any  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  a  postponement.  If  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie]  had  not  heard  the  message,  and 
noW  wishes  it  to  be  ag^in  read,  he  should  cheerfully  ac- 
cord the  privilege  to  him.  But  as  to  further  delay,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  half  the  period  of  the  ses- 
sion had  been  spent,  and  little  business  had  been  done. 
If  the  subject  is  postponed,  we  stand  to-morrow  precisely 
where  we  do  to-day.  It  had  been  stated  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary course  to  refer  messages  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Why  may  not  that 
course  be  as  well  taken  to-day  as  to-morrow  ?  It  was  the 
imperious  duty  uf  the  House  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
disposition  of  the  subject.  He  would  not  defeat  his  own 
object,  which  was  to  dissuade  debate  on  this  question  at 
this  stage,  by  taking  up  more  time.  He  hoped  the  mes- 
sage would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  which  every  gentleman  who 
desired,  might  fully  state  his  opinions. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  said  he  should  vote  agpiinstthe  mo- 
tion to  postpone.  He  could  not  agree  to  a  reference  to 
a  standing  committee,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Why  should  it  go  into 
Comniittee  of  the  Whole  unless  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting up  a  discursive  debate-  Whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  it  should  be  upon  some  distinct 
proposition. 

The  SPEAKER  said  the  discussion  of  reference  was 
not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  said  he  would  not  pursue  it  further 
than  to  remark,  that  he  thought  a  reference  to  a  select 
committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  State  was 
the  most  appropriate  reference. 

Mr.  BURGES  said  the  word  of  excitement  had  a  two 
fold  meaning;  it  might  import  a  sober,  anxious  solicitude 
upon  a  subject  of  vital  interest;  or  it  might  means  violent 
blaze  of  feeling.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  excitement  of  the  former  kind,  and 
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well  he  might  when  a  subject  of  such  engroiaing  impor- 
tance was  before  the  House.  Every  member  in  the  hall, 
was,  he  hoped,  prepared  to  consider  it  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately. His  opinion  as  to  the  reference  of  this  message  was 
that  it  should  go  to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He,  therefore,  should  not  have 
voted  for  the  postponement'  were  it  not  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  South-  Caroltnia,  [Mr.  McUuffib]  who  had 
not  heard  the  message,  asked  it  as  a  personal  gratification 
to  himself.  Situated  as  that  gentleman  is'  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  he  C9uld  not  refuse  his  request. 

Mr.  CRAIG  thouglit  as  the  subject  would  be  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  House,  when  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union*  he 
should  vote  against  the  postponement.  If  gentlemen 
were  not  ready  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  could  satisfy 
the  committee  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  up,  it  would 
not  be  done.  He  could  perceive  no  reason  for  the  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  R.  M.  JOHNSON  had  listened  with  attention  to 
the  remarks  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of  postpone- 
ment, and  had  been  convinced  that  it  would  onljr  lead  to 
a  premature  and  useless  discussion  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, instead  of  a  profitable  debate  upon  definite  mea- 
sures. There  waa  other  important  business  before  the 
House,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  see  too  much  precious  time 
wasted.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  refer 
the  message  to  some  committee  who  would  make  a  spee- 
dy report  upon  it.  If  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  it  would  only  give 
rise  to  an  interminable  discussion.  He  should,  therefore, 
vote  against  the  postponement,  and  in  favor  of  the  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  who  would  report  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILDB  said,  if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
supposed  the  motion  to  postpone  had  been  made  from 
any  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  stage,  he  was  entirely  *  mistaken. 
His  object  was  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  debate  upon  it, 
until  the  opinions  of  the  House  upon  the  great  subject 
which  he  had  most  at  heart,  should  be  ascertained;  though 
at  this  time,  he  must  admit  the  auspices  in  relation  to  that 
subject,  appeared  very  threatening. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  AVATMOUGH, 

Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered:  Yeas  86,  nays  104. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  negatived. 

Mr.  ARCHER  moved  to  refer  the  message  and  docu- 
ments to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  objeqt  of 
the  message  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
necessity  for  certain  laws.  If  Congress  concurred  in  the 
views  stated,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  not  the  most  proper  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  subject.  He  had  been  surprised  at 
the  proposition  to  refer  the  message  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Was  that  commit- 
tee competent  to  digest  and  prepare  the  necessary  mea- 
sures? By  such  a  reference  every  object  of  reference 
would  be  prostrated.  The  subject  would  be  turned  loose 
upon  the  wide  field  of  debate  only  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating excitement.  All  that  was  suggested  in  the  message 
as  necessary,  was  certain  additions  and  amendments  to 
the  revenue  laws.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  these 
additions  and  amendments,  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
the  most  proper.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  very  important 
whether  the  reference  was  to  a  standing  or  select  com- 
mittee. Either  would  fully  and  speedily  accomplish  the 
object  desired.  But  he  hoped  the  reference  would  not  be 
made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  unless  gentlemen  desired  to  go  into  a  proti-actcd 
debate  without  practical  result. 

Mr.  STEWAIIT  regarded  the  subject  as  one  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  every  State  in  the  Union.     He 


therefore  moved  its  reference  to  a  select  xommillee  of 
24— H>ne  from  each  State. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  would  vote  for  the  reference  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Commitee.  He  did  not  propose  going  into  adiS' 
cussion,  but  would  only  inquire  as  to  the  object  in  tkw' 
It  was  simply  the  amendment  of  the  revenue  laws.  Wby 
should  such  a  subject  be  referred  to  a  select  coromiuee 
of  24  members.  They  would  assemble  day  after  daj, 
and  the  House  would  not  probably  get  tlie  report  of  sud 
a  committee  for  a  long  time.  The  Judiciary  Comnittef, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  familiar  with  such  subjecU,  id 
would  undoubtedly  make  a  speedy  report. 

Mr.  IRWIN  said,  the  standing  committees  were  «• 
lected  in  reference  to  the  duties  they  were  ordirarily 
called  on  to  perform.  He  would  ask  if  this  wis  an  ordi* 
nary  subject)  It  was  one  of  the  very  highest  magnitude, 
and  should  be  sent  to  a  committee  raised  with  express  re- 
ference to  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to  one  of  the  standinf 
committees.  He  should  ^therefore  vote  against  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  moved  that  the  message  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Coios. 
He  had  heard  nothing  that  had  altered  his  original  opio- 
ion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  reference.  There  w«e 
several  subjects  involved  in  the  message  which  ini|l)tbe 
properly  referred  to  different  standing  committees, 
which  rendered  it  most  proper  to  be  sent  to  the  CotnnH' 
tee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  annual  messages.  It 
could  be  then  properly  dissected  and  distributed. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  begged  gentlemen  to  reaectthit 
if  the  message  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wboie 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  probably  three  weeks  woull 
be  spent  in  debate  upon  it.  All  that  was  desired,  m 
that  a  committee  should  report  the  necessary  aroendmentJ 
to  the  present  laws  relative  to  the  collection  of  there- 
venue.  The  whole  subject  was  of  a  judicial  Mlure- 
One  Jreat  object  was  to  obviate  the  replevin  lawof  Souia 
Carohns,  and  provide  for  enforcing  the  laws  of tbe  L'nt- 
ed  States.  In  his  opinion,  no  course  wassoprop*^  to 
effect  this  object,  as  the  proposed  reference  to  tb*  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COULTER  did  not  feel  much  anxiety  is  to  the 
reference  of  the  message,  but  having  before  sugg^W 
the  propriety  of  referring  it  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  he  would  '>«?'"''. ^J 
state  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  for  that  course.  Hedd 
not  regard  the  present  as  an  ordinary  message,  prop*' 
to  be.  referred  to  an  ordinary  committee.  Matters  vt 
discussed  in  it  which  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  expounds  the  rights  of  individnals  of  the 
several  SUtes  of  the  Union.  For  what  purpose  »as  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Uniooe*ub| 
lished?  In  order  that  the  situation  of  the  CoioBroignt 
be  periodically  discussed  at  large,  without  being  tram- 
meled by  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  thedsys  of  bis  y* 
he  recollected  it  was  common  for  Congress  to  p  f^ 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  U»«ft 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  general  condition  w^' 
public  affairs.  Why  were  the  relations  between  ">« 
States  and  the  General  Government  stated  in  the  mcaaT 
except  for  the  purpose  of  discussion?  It  was  trucib«« 
was  an  isolated  case  respecting  the  revenue  I***"  ^^* 
tained  in  it?  but  sliould  we  narrow  our  deliberations  oo'" 
to  that  point?  It  was  due  to  ourselves,  to  South  (a" 
olina,  and  to  the  United  States,  that  the  whole  wbp 
should  be  fully  discussed.  Af^er  a  proper  discu^cno 
principles,  it  would  not  take  any  select  or  standing  co»j 
mittee  long  to  embody  them  into  a  bill  or  bills.  M«f" 
not  willing  to  pursue  any  course  which  wasc*lcui*J«*^^ 
stifle  discussion,  or  avoid  debate.  ., 

Mr.  BELL  said,  the  practical  question  appeared  to  w 
whether  the  House  preferred  that  the  general  discfls«<^ 
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should  take  place  before  or  after  tbe  report  of  a  com" 
iTiittee.  If  the  message  was  now  referred  to  the  Com- 
iDitteeiof  the  Whole  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union,  the  gtiu 
cral  principles  would  be  first  debated,  and  then  sent  to  a 
committee  to  digest  and  report  the  proper  measures  to 
be  taken.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mt-ssage  was  now 
referred  to  a  special  or  standing  committee,  the  report 
would  be  made  before  the  general  discussion  would  take 
place.  The  matter  under  consideration,  therefore,  re- 
solved itself  into  the  question  whether  the  general  debate 
should  be  precedent,  or  subsequent,  to  a  report  of  a  de- 
finite character.  Whether  the  reference  was  to  a  Stand- 
ing or  select  committee  wasto  him  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference. 

Mr.  DUAYTON  felt  compelled  to  oppose  the  refer, 
ence  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  occasion  the  loss  of 
much  time,  when  time  was  of  ihe  greatest  importance. 
If  the  reference  is  made  to  the  Committee  of  tlic  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Ur.ion,  the  subject  roust  afterwards  be 
sent  to  a  standing  or  select  committee.     Such  a  commit- 
tee would  be  able  to  exercise  their  sound  and  impartial 
judgment  with  more  calmness  now  than  in  the  midst  of 
a  stormy  debate.     Gentlemen  had  disclaimed  the  influ- 
ence of  excitement.     Whenever  specific  measures  should 
be  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt  but  a  scene  of  excitement 
would  be  seen  such  as  had  never  been  before  witnessed 
in  Congress.  If  excitement  could  not  be  avoided,  it  should 
at  least  come  at  a  time  when  it  would  preclude  the  adop- 
tion of  necessary  measures.     It  liad  been  said  that  means 
were  necessary  to  obviate  the  operation  of  the  replevin 
laws.     He  regarded  such  as  altogether  minor  mutters. 
The  great  subject  submitted  to  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple was,  to  devise  means  to  prevent  collisions  between 
the  powers  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment: to  settle  whether  a  State  shall  prescribe  what  laws 
shall  be  executed  within  its  territory,  or  whether  the  Ge- 
neral Government  shall  carry  its  laws  into  execution.  No 
qi'.estion  was  so  important  as  this.     It  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  attention  of  a  committee  who  were  not  harras- 
sed  by  other  business.     All  the  objection  he  had  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was,  that  they  had  other  matters  be- 
fore them,  while  this  was  a  subject  of  such  primary  im- 
portance as  to  demand  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
committee  to  which  it  should  be  sent.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  sending  the  message  to  such  a  select  commit- 
tee as  would  inspire  confidence  in  their  report,  both  in  the 
House  and  tlie  people. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  referring  the  message  to 
the  Committe  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union; 
which  was  lost  without  a  count. 

The  reference  was  then  made  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  the  message  and  documents  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  moved,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  an 
additional  number  of  twenty  thousand  copies  be  printed 
for  the  nse  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MERCBK  moved  to  amend  the  motion,  by  striking 
out «'  twenty"  and  inserting  twenty-Jive. 

Mr.  AHNOLU  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  motion,  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies 
were  ordered. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

Tbursdat,  Jakuart  17.    • 
THE  TARIFF— MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

The  following  resolutions,  laid  on  the  Uble  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Anixs,  coming  up  for  consideration: 

Ruofvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  this  House  a  list  of  articles  upon  which 
the  reduction  of  six  millions  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
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made  upon  those  denominated  protected  articles,  without 
prejudice  to  the  reasonable  cbtims  of  existing  establish^ 
meiits. 

Besofvedt  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  a  list  of  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture,  which  are  indispensable  to  out 
safety  in  time  of  war,  and  to  which  it  is  stated  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  Congress,  that  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection must  ultimately  be  limited. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  in  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  reso^ 
hit  ions,  quoted  the  message  of  the  President,  and  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  the 
resolutions  refer.     He  observed  that  the  message  took 
for  granted,  that  there  were  particular  interests  in  this 
country,  the  protection  of  which  exceeded  that  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the  legislation  of  fo- 
reign nations.     This  was  assumed (  and  it  was  also  assum- 
ed that  the  diminution  of  the  existing  protection  was  the 
policy  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pursue.  Now, 
the  reduction  of  the  revenue  was  one  thing,  and  the  re- 
duction of  protection  was  another t  the  former  might  be 
effected  without  the  other;  and  it  was  the  desire  of  a  large 
part  of  the  American  people,  that,  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  revenue,  the  protection  of  our  domestic  industry  should 
remain  untouched.     Such,  however,  had  been  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President  (  and  it  was  followed  by 
an  argument  as  to  the  de^ee  of  protection  which  was  due 
to  manufacturers,  in  which  the  principle  was  assumed 
that  the  protection  of  those  manufacturers  was,  in  its  very 
nature,  temporary;  that  it  was  accorded  as  a  favor,  and 
was  intended  to  continue  only  until  they  should  be  per- 
manently established;  and  the  President  came  at  length 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  protective  policy  of  this  coun- 
try must  ultimately  be  limited  to  articles  of  indispensable 
necessity,  and  necessary  for  our  independence  in  time  of 
war.    This  principle  was,  in  its  character,  revolutionary; 
it  differed  from  everything  that  had  ever  been  heard  be- 
fore; and  if  the  House  sliould  adopt  it,  and,  in  compliance 
with  it,  proceed  to  the  reduction,  not  of  revenue,  but  of 
protection,  and  terminate  with  the  total  withdrawal  of  aU 
protection  whatever,  save  to  articles  of  thp  description, 
mentioned,  then  it  was  of  extreme  Importance  to  the' 
House  to  know  what  those  articles  were  which  were  of 
indispensable  use,  and  necessary  to  the  independence  it 
the  nation  in  time  of  war. 

The  other  resolution  liad  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  two  resolutions  were  much  con- 
nected, although  one  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  the 
message,  and  the  other  to  the  report.  [Here  Mr.  A. 
quoted  the  report  of  the  Secrerary.j  There  was  some 
tittle  difiTerence  between  the  views  of  the  President  and 
those  of  his  officer,  so  far  as  they  had  a  practical  bearing. 
The  Seci*etary  seemed  not  to  be  prepared  to  abandon  .to- 
tally all  protection  whatever;  the  tenor  of  his  argument, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
su»taining  it  as  far  as  practicable.  He  seemed  to  admit 
that  the  interest  of  the  nation  reauired  a  pernmnent  pro- 
tection against  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations,  and  tliat 
it  was  not  to  be  g^dually  withdrawn  until  it  should  be 
totally  done  away. 

The  Secretary  thought  the  revenue  might  be  reduced 
six  millions  of  dollars,  without  prejudice  to  the  reasona- 
ble claims  of  existing  establishments .  It  ^  was  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  House  to  possess  the  information  how 
this  might  be  done.  If  it  was  indeed  possible  that  a  tariflT 
could  be  formed  on  the  principles  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  I'reasury,  all  the  dtflUculties  under  which  the  coun- 
try labored  was  at  once  solved.  They  need  hear  no 
more  of  nullification;  they  need  listen  to  no  more  such 
messages  as  had  been  read  yesterday;  they  would  hear 
nothing  more  of  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations; 
all  would  be  peace  and  harmony.  But,  really,  without 
further  information  from  the  SecreUry,  Mr.  A.,  for  one, 
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vas  totally  ignorant  how  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  re> 
venue  six  millions  without  prejudice  to  the  just  claims  of 
existing  establishments.  The  bill  now  before  the  com- 
ihittee  did  not  even  profess  to  do  any  such  thing.  It  did, 
indeed}  profess  to  reduce  the  revenue  six  millions  of  dol* 
lars,  but  it  was  very  far  from  doing  so  *'  without  preju- 
dice to  the  just  claims  of  existing  establishments."  So 
hx  from  it,  that  the  committee  had  been  driven  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  into  the  bill  to  increase  the  imposts. 
Indeed,  the  title  of  the  bill  should  have  been—  "A  bill  to 
reduce  and  to  increase  the  duties  on  imported  articles." 
And  it  waa  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  bill  would, 
in  fact,  reduce  the  revenue  at  all.  But  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  proposed  would  have  an  effect  very  different 
from  that  referred  to  by  the  Secretary.  Instead  of  not 
working  any  prejudice  to  existing  establishments,  it 
wrought  their  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  Mr.  A.,  for 
onO|  wanted  to  know  what  these  articles  were;  and  he 
wanted  also  to  learn  what  those  articles  were,  which, 
being  In  the  view  of  the  President  essential  to  our  inde- 
pendence in  time  of  war,  and  which  alone  were  ultimately 
to  be  exempt  from  liaving  all  protection  totally  and  for- 
ever withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  said  he  had  given  some  consideration 
to  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, though  he  believed  they  had  both  been  stran- 
gers to  the  House  until  the  day  before;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  if  they  were  viewed  as  to  their  practical 
tendency,  they  could  not  possibly  do  any  ^ood,  and  might, 
by  podsibility,  work  considerable  mischief,  certainly  the 
mischief  of  unnecessary  delay. 

The  first  resolution  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  not  for  a  scheme  of  all  those  articles  on  which 
it  waa  desirable  that  the  reduction  of  revenue  should  be 
made,  but  only  those  on  which  protection  might  be  di- 
minished without  prejudice  to  the  just  claims  of  existing 
establishments.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  should  reply  to 
this  call  directly,  what  would  probably  be  his  answer^ 
Perhaps  he  would  say  that  those  articles  were  wool. 
wooUena,  cotton,  iron,  iron  manufactures,  spirits,  salt,  su- 
gar, and  a  few  others. 

He  would  give  this  list,  without  specifying  any  duty 
whieb  he  recommended  to  be  imposed  upon  each;  for  the 
gentleman  took  care  not  to  call  the  Secretary's  views  as 
to  the  system  collectively.  Now  what  use  would  such  an 
enumention  of  articles  avail  for  any  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion  by  that  House?  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  what  were  commonly  denominated 
**  protected  articles."  Was  there  any  man  in  that  House 
who  did  not  know  what  these  articles  were }  Was  there 
any  who  could  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  a  list  of  them 
»n?  A  direct,  unequivocal  answer  to  this  call  would, 
therefore,  be  utterly  useless;  it  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a 
peg  to  hang  a  speech  upon,  and  might  possibly  supply 
some  ground  on  which  to  rest  a  complaint  aguinst  the  Sec- 
retary; but  how  would  it  aid  the  House  in  deciding  upon 
the  best  mode  of  laying  the  taxes  so  aii  to  render  them  as 
«qual  andas  little  oppressive  as  might  be  practicable? 
To  this  end  it  could  be  of  no  use  whatever. 

But  if,  contrary^  to  the  true  intent  of  the  resolutions  on 
the  face  of  them,  it  waa  intended  to  ask  the  Secretary  for 
a  plan  or  a  bill  which  should  cover  the  whole  ground, 
then  he  asked  the  House  to  look  at  the  effect  that  must 
follow.  The  resolution,  in  thia  sense,  asked  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  not  for  facts  in  his  possession;  and 
Was  it  usual  for  that  House  to  ask  the  opmion  of  one  of 
the  departments  on  great  and  complicated  questions? 
And  if  it  had,  was  it  common  in  the  House,  after  it  was 
already  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject, 
to  arrest  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  apply  to  a  Secre- 
tary for  his  personal  opinions?  Mr.  H.  thought  not;  he 
thought  that  it  waa  for  that  House  to  rejudge  the  judg- 
ment of  every  department.     As  to  the  facta  on  which  the 


Secretary  founded  Hts  opinions,  they  must  be  such  u  were 
in  possession  of  the  members  of  that  House  generallr.tr 
such  as  he  had  selected  in  answer  to  a  call  of  the  House 
Now,  as  to  general  information,  the  Sccrctar)*s  opportu- 
nities  to  acquire  it  might  be,  and  doubtless  were,  better 
than  those  of  any  particular  member  of  the  House;  bul 
tliat  this  officer  alone  possessed  a  larger  segregate  amcnr.{ 
of  knowledge  than  belonged  to  the  whole  House,  collfc- 
tively,  was  what  he  could  not  subscribe  to.  Highly  ij Ik 
regarded  the  opinions  of  the  Secretar}*,  he  could  not  b« 
lieve  that  they  ought  to  outweigh  the  judgment  cf  if^< 
whole  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  willing  to  bu 
the  Secretary's  views  in  aid  of  his  own,  but  he  did  r1 
consider  it  respectful  or  dignified  for  the  House  togi'' 
him  for  his  opinions.  But,  as  to  the  other  facts  to  win 
he  had  referred,  they  were  no  longer  in  the  SfcretrM 
possession,  but  had  l>y  him  been  transmitted  to  the  lloif? 

But,  beihg  aware  of  the  very  great  solicitude  nf  li,j 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  had  felt  it  htsdqt- 
make  personal  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  as  to  his  opinicD 
and  views  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  and  he  t,\ 
authorized  by  thnt  gentleman  to  say  that  he  had  given  b 
the  bill  now  pending  so  much  consideration  as  hisi  pr> 
duties  would  permit,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  Ibebi'. 
as  it  came  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean?,  v«;k^ 
furnish  to  all  existing  establishments  such  adequate  {rt 
tection  as  he  supposed  them  to  deserve;  and  if  the  St c:; 
tary's  opinion  was  tlie  object  sought  by  the  resolutior, ' ' 
hoped  that  this  reply  would  be  satisfacton*. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  Mr.  CLAY,  of  Abb 
ma,  called  for  the  Orders  of  the  Dav,  and  the  He-': 
thereupon  went  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  t'lr 
state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Watjix  in  the  chair,  andrcpin: 
the  consideration  of  the 

TAUIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  McKENNAN,  of  Pennsylvanis,  having  tlie  fl^ '. 
rose  and  said,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  enviable  task  ir 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  which  had  atew; 
occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  House  it  t^e 
last  and  present  session  of  Congress,  and  which  mf*;^'* 
considered  as  almost  entirely  exhausted,  in  all  itsbeimrj 
and  in  all  its  arguments.  Nothing  (said  Mr.  McK)  wp^*^ 
induce  me  to  throw  myself  upon  the  indufgwce  of  tw 
committee,  but  a  consideration  of  the  immense  nagn.^^: 
of  the  question  to  be  determined,  and  the  allimportir^ 
influence,  either  for  good  or  for  exil,  which  its  decis&s^^ 
will  have  upon  the  interests  of  my  constituents,  cf  p! 
State,  and  of  my  country. 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  one  subject  upon  which  thtff  ^''^ 
been  a  perfect  union  of  views  and  of  action,  va^l  ^^* 
people  of  the  State  from  which  I  come,  it  is  on  tlat  of 
the  protective  policy.  In  their  private  cirel*,  w  JJ^:J 
primary  assemblies,  in  their  legislative  bodies,  ww"'*''^' 
Executive  messages,  the  people  and  Ihetr  Keprtscw- 
tiveshave  held  one  uniform  language,  and  thatis^'J^^ 
tect  the  industry  of  our  own  country;  encourage  tne  • 
borer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manufiictu^'  ^ 
our  own  country,  in  preference  to  the  laborers,  iw  J»" 
mers,  the  mechanics,  and  tlie  manufacturere  of  cui'; 
countries."  Whatever  may  have  been  ourpoliw»lc^ 
ferences  and  our  political  preferences,  men  of  »n  FJ*' 
ties  have  fought  unitedly  and  manfully  in  support  ol  - , 
system.  1  cannot,  therefore,  sir,  sit  by  in  sj^'^^^'J^^!^ 
witness  the  prostration  of  a  system  which  is  i"**'^*'^^^^^ 
with  the  best  interests  of  my  State,  and  which  has  riJ^-^ 
this  nation  to  an  elevation  of  strength  and  independent . 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,  which  has  been  a  soiiT«^ 
pride  and  exultation  to  our  citizens,  and  baa  «tortej|  - 
admiration  of  the  world.  Against  the  overthrow  oi  • 
system  I  feel  constrained  by  an  iroperioua  **"^»°'  ^.r 
to  raise  my  voice,  under  the  hope  tliat  an  c^^'^' -  L  Jc 
humble,  may  do  something  to  stay  the  vio  ^^ '° 
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stroyer,  and  to  arrest  the  impending  calamity.  Thia, 
then,  will  be  my  apolos^  for  troublini^  the  committee  at 
this  time,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  I  will  not  trespass  long* 
upon  their  patience. 

Sir,  the  protective  policy  has  been  recognized  as  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Government.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Congress, 
which  Was  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
was  entitled,  in  part,  «  An  act  for  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  manufactures." 

The  essential  importance  of  this  policy  to  the  wealth 
and  independence  of  the  nation  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  father  of  his  country,  who  was  always  alive 
to  every  thing  which  was  calculated  to  promote  its  best 
interests;  and  who,  in  his  Executive  messages,  pressed 
upon  Congress  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  it, 
v^th  ali  the  solicitude  he  felt  for  the  future  glory  and 
prosperity  of  that  country.  In  this  his  efforts  have  been 
seconded  by  all  the  distinguished  men  who  have  since 
tilled  the  Executive  chair  down  to  the  present  period; 
each  and  all  of  whom  have,  in  some  form  or  other,  advo- 
cated and  maintained,  encouraged  and  enforced  it,  as  the 
only  true  policy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  fatigue  the  committee  with  a 
recital  of  the  authorities  (which  are  abundant)  to  support 
this  position.  They  have  already  been  arranged  and 
brought  before  the  House  in  so  handsome  a  manner  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Brigos,]  who, 
a  few  days  since,  so  eloquently  addressed  us,  that  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  for  me  to  be  repeating 
what  he  has  so  much  better  said  than  I  could  expect  to  do. 
I  will  not  do  it. 

But,  sir,  lamentable,  dear  bought  experience  during 
the  last  war,  demonstrated  the  necessity,  if  we  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  our  very  enemies  for  the  munitions  of 
war,  and  even  the  clothes  of  our  soldiers,  of  bringing  our 
workshops  from  Europe,  and  of  aiding  American  enter- 
prise in  every  branch  of  labor,  so  as  to  enable  our  own 
citizens  to  raise  and  manufacture  within  themselves  all 
the  necessaries  of  domestic  consumption.  This  demon- 
stration led  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1816,  which  was 
enacted  as  well  for  protection  as  for  revenue.  As  a  mea- 
sure of  protection  to  home  industry,  it  was  urged  upon 
Congfress  with  all  the  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and  ability, 
which  its  advocates  could  command.  Among  these  ad- 
vocates, sir,  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  talented 
and  patriotic  Representatives  of  that  very  State  which 
now  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union,  because  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  a 
system  which  was  fixed  upon  them  in  part  by  their  influ- 
ence and  exertions,  and  which  they  believe  has  promoted 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  And  among  those  ta- 
lented sons  of  South  Carolina,  none  more  ably  or  more 
successfully  advocated  this  principle  of  protection,  than 
an  honorable  gentleman  who  now  holds  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  wlio  will  hold  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  pages  of  the  .future  history  of 
his  country.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  sir,  that  this 
system  was  fixed  upon  the  nation  by  the  votes  of  the 
Southern  and  Middle  State<i,  against  the  views,  the  ap- 
peals, and  the  remonstrances,  of  our  brethren  of  the 
East,  who  were  then  engaged,  profitably  and  extensively 
engaged,  in  the  pursuits  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
Those  pursuits  they  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  aban- 
don,* but  such  is  the  elasticity,  activity,  and  enterprise,  of 
that  people,  that  tliey  soon  directed  their  capital  and  in- 
dustry into  the  channel  pointed  out  by  the  legislation  of 
their  country;  and  with  what  success  they  have  applied 
their  energies'  is  attested  by  the  unequivocal  evidence 
which  their  flourishing  villages,  their  highly  cultivated 
farms,  and  their  busy  factories  and  workshops  exhibit,  of 
their  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity. 
Eight  years  of  actual  experiment  satisfied  the  people, 


and  their  Representatives,  that  the  protection  afforded  our 
manufacturers  by  the  law  of  1816,  was  insufficient  t© 
enable  tfiem  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  capital 
and  skill,  and  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  de 
tcrmined  them  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  that  law,  by 
giving  to  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  effi- 
ciency, ample  encouragement,  and  protection.    This  de- 
termination produced  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  182i 
and  1828,  which  did  afford  to  our  fymers,  mechanics, 
and  manufacturers,  all  necessary  protection  and  encoar- 
agement.     Believing,  then,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  settled,  fixed,  and  permanent,  as  evidenced 
by  these  various  acts  of  legislation,  hundreds,  yes,  thous- 
ands of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  vested  by  the  people 
in  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  and  in  the  growth 
and  culture  of  the  raw  material  consumed   in    them 
throughout  the  country— the  whole  of  which,  there  is  toa 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  be  sacrificed,  if  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  now  under 
discussion,  shall  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  briefly  to  inquire 
what  have  been  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  this 
system  upon  the  interests  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
country?  Commerce,  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  its 
enemies,  has  flourished — the  mechanic  arts  have  been  en- 
couraged—the laborer  has  experienced  a  greater  demand 
and  higher  wage^  for  his  labor — the  farmer  has  been  se- 
cured a  steadier  and  a  better  market  fbr  his  produce— the 
planter  of  the  Southern  States  has  prospered — the  mami-' 
facturer  has  prospered — the  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts  have  prospered,  not  excepting  the  very  State  which 
is  now  so  loudly  and  so  boldly  presenting  its  complaints; 
whose  flourishing  condition  is  exhibited  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colours  in  the  last  annual  message  of  her  Executive; 
and  besides  all  this,  sir,  under  the  operation  of  this  very 
system,  will  shortly  be  exhibited  to  the  world  the  extra- 
ordinary and  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  nation  of  better 
than  twelve  millions  of  people,  free  of  debt. 

Sir,  a  system  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  many 
benefits  and  blessings  to  the  nation,  ought  to  be' touched  > 
with  care,  with  delicacy,  and  with  caution !     Whilst  the 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  hailed  by  our 
citizens  as  an  era  of  exultation,  and  of  mutual  cong^tula- 
tion,  it  is  apparent  that  its  approach  will  not  be  unattend- 
ed with  its  difficulties,  embarrassments,  and  dangers.     It 
is  conceded,  that  when  that  era  does  arrive,  there  must 
be  some  modification  or  alteration  and  reduction  of  the 
duties  heretofore  imposed  upon  imports,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  trea- 
sury, above  the  amount  necessary  to  discharge^  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government;  and  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  without  endangering  great  and  important  interests, 
is  a  question  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.     In  anticipation  of 
this  event,  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  was  pass- 
ed at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress.     At  least  four 
months  were  occupied  in  preparing,  maturing,  and  dis*> 
cussing  the  merits  and  the  provisions  of  that  bill.    In  it . 
great  and  important  concessions  were  made  to  our  bre- 
thren  of  the  South.     The  minimum  system  which  has 
latterly  become  so  obnoxious  to  them,  was  abolished. 
**  Those  articles  principally  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  clothing  of  the  laborers  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, were,  to  a  certain  degree,  relieved;  and,  both  by 
its  direct  enactments,  and  as  incident  to  its  main  scofie,  it 
encouraged  and  increased  consumption  of  such  articles' 
as  depended  for  their  fabrication  upon  the  raw  materials 
and  productions  of  the  South.'*    It  is  now  before  the 
people  as  a  matter  of  experiment.    The  time  proposed 
for  its  going  into  operation  has  not  yet  arrived.     What 
will  be  its  effect  upon  the  revenue,  and  (what  I  consider 
of  greater  imporUnce)  what  will  be  its  operstioa  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country,  cannot  be  known  or  (ascer- 
tained.   No  experience  of  the  past  can  enable  us  to  dc« 
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termine,  and  no  man,  unless  be  possesies  the  spirit  of 
prophecy^  can  tell. 

With  this  law,  then,  on  our  statute  book,  as  yet  inope- 
rative, why  are  we  now  driven  with  an  urgency  which 
will  not  admit  of  a  month's,  a  week's,  an  hour's  delay, 
into  the  passage  of  another  bill  of  reduction,  which,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  committee  who  reported  it,  may, 
in  my  view,  be  better  denominated  a  bill  for  tlie  prostra- 
tion of  domestic  industry.  Wliere  is  the  imperious  de- 
mand for  this  precipitancy  in  the  passag^e  of  a  bill,  which 
involves  in  it  the  most  vitally  important  interests  of  the 
country?  Have  we  heard  a  voice,  sir,  from  home — from  our 
constituenta — thundering  in  our  ears,  and  demanding  the 
immediate  reversal  of  the  act  which  we  did,  with  so  much 
deliberation,  not  six  months  ago.  Where  is  it'  Hsia  any 
.one  heard  it?  Yes,  my  honorable  colleague  from  the 
Pittsburg,  district  has  heard  one,  the  size  and  volume  or 
-which  I  shall  hereafter  notice.  But,  I  put  it  to  gentle- 
men, have  the  people  expected  this  movement  of  haste? 
Bid  thev  ever  dream  that  the  subject  would  be  touched 
at  this  short  session  of  Congress,  and  too,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  other  business  of  importance  on  our  calendar? 
I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
among  the  community  generally,  no  such  expectation  was 
entertained.  Many  millions  of  the  people  have  not  vet 
had  time  to  know  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the  bill 
under  discussion,  or  that  the  question  is  now  again  agitat- 
inp^  on  this  floor.  We  can  And  no  excuse  then,  sir,  fur 
this  precipitate  action,  tn  the  wishes  or  instructions  of  our 
constituents. 

But,  perhaps,  sir,  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
of  the  present  overflowing  state  of  your  treasury — that 
this  so  much  dreaded  surplus  is  already  there,  and  that 
the  distinguished  head  or  that  department  has  recom- 
mended and  urged  upon  Congress  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion, according Jto  tlic  views  presented  by  the  committee. 
Let  us  biiefly  examine  into  this,  and  learn  what  the  Se- 
cretary says  on  the  subject.  In  the  seventh  page  of  the 
Treasury  Beport,  he  Aises  this  language:  <*Stdl  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  reasons  ilien  presented,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, J  am  again  urgedj  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  suggest 
that  a  further  reduction  of  s'<x  millions  of  dollars  be  made, 
to  take  eflkct  af\er  the  year  1833.  Whether  tliat  shall 
consist  altogether  of  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, or  partly  of  a  relinquishment  of  the  public  lands 
as  a  source  of  revenue  as  suggested,  it  will  be  for  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine."  Again,  in  page  10 
of  the  report,  he  says:  "By  these  considerations,  and  the 
proud  and  gratifying  fact,  that  there  no  longer  exists  any 
public  debt,  requiring  the  present  amounts  of  revenue 
after  the  ensuing  year,"  &c. 

Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  that  the  head  of  the  financial 
departmeiit  asks  not,  and  recommends  not,  any  immedi- 
ate reduction.  ^  But  let  us  see  what  the  committee  have 
said  on  the  subject.  In  the  second  page  of  their  report, 
they  use  this  language:  "This  excess,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  be  reduced  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  present  time;",  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  their  bill  coniemplates  a  reduction  after  the 
3d  of  March  next.  Your  Secretary  advises  no  reduction 
till  after  the  present  year — they  say  now  is  the  time,  and 
the  only  time  for  action.  Your  Secretary  a»ks  us  to  give 
him  the  means  of  paying  nffthe  seven  millions  of  outstand- 
ing debt.  They  say  that  debt  is  already  paid,  or,  \\\\vX 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  assume  that  it  is  extin- 
guished by  the  stock  held  by  the  Government  in  the 
llank  of  the  United  States;  and  now  let  me  ask,  sir, 
where  do  they  find  any  authority  for  such  an  assumption' 
Has  any  act  been  passed  by  Congress,  directing  this  stock, 
which  yields  the  Government  seven  per  cent,  dividends, 
to  be  thrown  into  market,  and  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  as  in  all 
probability  it  must  be,  from  the  overstocking  of  the  mar- 


ket, hi  order  to  discharge  a  debt,  drawing  from  tlie  \m- 
Bury  an  interest  of  only  four  and  a  hall;  and  five  per  centj 
Has  there  been  any  movement  in  Congress  towirdi  i 
measure  of  this  kind?  I'here  has  been  none,  ami  I  hopi 
there  will  not  be.  That  stock  will  unquestionsbiy  be 
equal  to  par,  at  least.  If  the  bank  is  permitted  to  wind  up 
its  business  in  peace,  and  without  any  unnecessary  embar- 
rassment thrown  upon  its  operations  by  the  Government 
Whereas  if  six  millions  of  stock  should  now  bethnm 
into  market,  it  must  create  a  panic  among  cspiialist!,  aod 
no  man  can  tell  what  it  will  command.  To  my  mind  this 
wotdd  he  the  most  unwise,  imprudent  policy  iu  the  world, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

Hut,  again,  in  forming  the  basis  of  their  cskuUtion,  the 
committee  have  embraced  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tht 
public  lands,'  as  part  of  the  permanent  revenue.  Now, 
sir,  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  lasifR- 
sion  of  Congress,  a  bill  passed  the  other  House,  andihat 
its  consideration  in  this  was  postponed,  by  a  very  snail 
nugority,  for  the  distribution  of  the  annual  proceeds  of 
the  public  domain  amo^g  the  different  State^  according 
to  their  population,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose!  of  edu- 
cation,  internal  improvement,  and  colonization,  and  tothe 
payment  of  debts  contracted  for  any  of  those  objects. 
Are  we  not  aware,  that  that  bill  is  sgain  before  the  Se- 
nate, and  may  possibly  now  be  on  its  passa^?  Are  « 
not  aware,  too,  sir,  that  the  recommendation  has  coroc 
from  high  authority,  to  reduce  the  price  of  those  bndsft 
a  point  barely  sufficient  to  raise  enough  from  the  sale  t3 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  land  system,  and,  after  m* 
time,  to  give  them  away  to  the  new  Sutes  within  whose 
limits  they  lie?  Can  we  doubt,  sir,  from  the  indiaiicis 
we  have  had,  that  some  disposition  will  be  made  ol  those 
lands,  by  which  their  proceeds  will  be  whhdrawn  froci 
the  treasury?  And  if  so,  how  can  the  committee— Iw* 
can  we  be  justified  in  foimdiiig  a  permanent  system  of 
revenue  on  any  such  basisf  Take  away  this  item  in  the 
calculation  of  the  committee,  and  you  deprive  them  ol 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  revenue,  which  must  be 
made  up  in  some  other  way.  And,  "whilst  on  thlsiubjfcf, 
let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  comi^ttee  of  the  House 
to  the  fact,  that  in  giving  the  estimated  expenditUTW  ol 
the  Government,  in  one  single  item,  they  have  made* 
mistake  of  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars.  I  allude,  sr, 
to  the  sum  which  will  be  necessary,  annually,  to disdar^ 
the  debt  of  gratitude  and  of  justice  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  which  was  authorized  and  directed  by  tlje  wt 
of  the  last  session.  Their  estimate  is,  that  no  more  than 
one  million  of  dollars  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  merely  conjectural;  and  since  their  report  w« 
made,  a  document  has  been  laid  upon  our  tables  from  tlw 
War  Department,  which  proves  that,  in  all  probability. 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  bereqwrrd 
for  that  purpose,  in  adtlition  to  the  million  of  d«I  ar* 
which  arc  required  to  discharge  the  accruing  peitfioos 
under  furmer  laws. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further.  Tne 
report  upon  the  finances,  by  the  Secretary,  exhibit^  no 
surplus  io  the  tresisury  at  this  time.  Take  fn»m  itiw 
amount  of  ineffective  fuiuli*,  consisting  of  worthless  P>P'' 
received  many  }  ears  since,  when  the  Government  tf^ 
under  the  necessity  of  transacting  its  business  throtiid'  ^^ 
medium  of  the  broken  State  banks,  and  the  amount  o" 
funds  received  from  fiireign  nation^t,  as  an  indenwiity  wf 
spoliations  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens  **"*^''  . 
longs  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Government,  and  there  u 
now  an  actual  deficiency.  If  the  proceeds  of  sale  •»«  "-' 
public  lands  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  treas!«>T» 
either  by  distributing  them  among  all  the  Stales,  J«fCon^ 
ing  to  the  views  of  some,  or  by  reducing  dicir  price,  sj 
finally  giving  them  away  to  the  new  States,  as  i*  iirg«i''J 
others,  there  is  no  probability  of  this  surphw  accoii'"- 
lating  in  the  treasury   for  years  yet  to  comci  at  w 
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events  not  until  after  the  actual  relinquishment  of  the 
public  debt. 

But  aji^in,  sir,  let  me  ask  what  imperious  necessity  de- 
mands a  present,  immediate,  precipitate  reduction  as  re- 
commended  by  the  committee.'  And  let  me  answer  this 
inqiiir}'  by  proposing  another.  Have  the  committee  taken 
counsel  of  their  fears?  On  this  subject  I  mean  to  offer 
no  disrespect  to  the  committee,  or  aify  member  of  it,  or 
to  any  member  of  this  House^  but  I  intend  to  speak  the  Ian- 
guafs^e  of  a  freeman,  and  of  the  Representative  of  freemen. 

What,  th^n,  is  the  state  of  the  facts  which  have  proba- 
bly dictated  this' movement?  They  have  been  officially 
announced  to  us  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  arc 
spread  before  the  people;  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  upon 
them.  A  single  State  of  this  Union  has  raised  her  puny 
arm  against  the  power  of  the  Government.  I  use  this 
term,  sir,  not  with  any  view  of  disparagement  or  instdt  to 
the  State  which  has  thought  proper  to  place  herself  in 
this  attitude.  But  the  arm  of  any  single  State,  of  any  six 
single  SUtes,  is  putiy  and  powerless,  when  raised  against 
a  Government  founded  upon  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  which  has  strength  enough  to  crush  into  nothingness 
any  forcible  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  its  laws, 
friim  whatever  quarter,  or  from  whatever  persons,  it  may 
proceed. 

South  Carolina  has  placed  herself  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Government.  She  has  pronounced  your 
laws  unconstitutional,  void,  no  law,  and  has  declared  that 
they  siiall  not  be  enforced  within  her  limits.  Is  this  the 
time,  then,  sir,  for  deliberation,  for  cool,  deliberate,  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  a  subject  involving  the  permanent 
change  of  a  system  whici)  has  raised  the  country  to  a 
point  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which,  in  its  over- 
throw, may  in^lve  millions  in  ruin  and  wretchedness? 
Can  it  be  expected  that  we  will  be  driven  by  the  menaces 
of  South  Carolina,  to  recede  from  the  ground  we  have 
taken,  to  abandon  the  policy,  and  the  very  principle  of 
protection  to  American  enterprise  and  American  labor? 
For  she  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  she  will  be  sa 
tisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  total,  absolute,  unqualified 
abandonment  of  the  principle.  Sir,  she  asks  too  much, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  cannot,  will  not, 
grant  it.  The  bill  upon  your  table,  sir,  destructive  as  I 
consider  it  to  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States,  would  not  satisfy  her,  for  it  asserts, 
in  form,  at  least,  the  principle  of  protection. 

1  hope  with  all  my  heart,  sir,  although  1  confess,  from 
present  indications,  it  seems  to  be  hoping  against  hope, 
that  she  may  recede  from  the  fatal  ground  she  has  assum- 
ed. The  universal  voice  of  condemnation  which  has  been 
heard  from  one  extreme  of  the  Union  td  the  other,  from 
each  and  all  of  her  sister  States,  ought  to  satisfy  her  that 
■he  has  gone  too  far.  But,  Ar,  if  she  refuses  this  advice, 
and  will  perrist  in  her  career  of  madness,  we  must  meet 
the  crisis,  and  meet  it  like  men,  with  forbearance,  but 
with  firmness.  In  the  humble  part  which  I  have  to  act,  1 
sh;dl  endeavor,  fearles>ly  and  firmly,  to  discharge  my  duty 
to  my  conscience,  my  coi-stituents,  and  my  pountry,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  that  superintending  Providence, 
who,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  deliver  us  in  this  time  of  dif- 
ficulty, of  distress,  and  of  danger. 

But,  sir,  1  dismiss  tliis  part  of  the  subject  {  neither  the 
voice  of  our  constituents,  nor  the  state  of  the  treasury, 
drmantls  action  at  this  time;  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  a  regard  f«)r  the  future  peace,  safely,  and  permanen- 
cy of  the  Government  seem  to  forbid  it. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  features  of 
the  bill,  let  me  not.ce  the  remarks  submitted  bv  mv  col- 
league,  who  im  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
MeanM,  and  who  joined  with  the  majority  in  reporting  it 
to  the  Hou*«e.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  is  the  first 
member  of  the  committee,  (with  the  excepticm  of  the 
g'eneriU  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  when  the  b*!!  was 


brought  up,)  or  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  who  has 
broken  the  silence  of  death,  which,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  has  sealed  their  lips.  I  am  glad  he  has  done  it. 
His  constituents  and  the  country  would,  I  am  sure,  ex- 
pect some  explanation  of  the  reasons,  no  doubt  sutisfactory 
to  himself,  which  have  dictated  the  course  he  has  adopted. 

My  honorable  colleagtie,  sir,  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  United  States;  a 
city  which  is  the  Birmingham  of  America,  whose  very  life 
and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  encouragement  to  home  industry,  and  whose  wants  and 
demands  contributed  more  to  the  establishment  of  the  high 
tariff  of  1828,  than  the  wants  and  demands  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  He,  too,  has,  heretofore,  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  gentleman  from  Connect!* 
cut,  [Mr.  ViroxRSOLi.,]  on  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  support  of  the  system,  and  no  longer  since  than 
last  year,  joined  that  gentleman  in  presenting  to  this 
House  one  of  the  most  lucid,  masterly,  and  eloquent  re- 
futations of  the  anti-tariff  doctrines,  which  I  have  ever 
seen  or  read.  But  he  has  now  changed  hia  views  and 
course,  and  what  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  change? 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  propounded  by  me,  he  says  he 
has  received  instructions  from  his  constituents  on  the  sub- 
ject: and  what  are  these  instructions?  He  has  received 
letters  from  his  friends;  how  many  he  has  not  told  us,  ad- 
vising him  to  moderation  and  concession,  and  to  save  the 
Union;  but  do  these  letters  recommend  this  moderation 
and  concession  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  wealth 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Union?  And, 
if  so,  can  my  honorable  friend  undertake  to  say  that  they 
speak  the  language  of  the  majority  of  his  district?  That 
district,  sir,  consibtsi,  I  think,  of  three  large  counties,  and 
must  contain  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  are  thousands,  yea,  tens  of  thousands  of  those  very 
constituents,  who  have  not  had  time  to  learn  that  the  sub- 
ject is  now  ag^in  agitating  before  f  Congress,  or  what  ^re 
the  features  and  provisions  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 

Ag^in,  sir,  my  honorable  col'eag^e  .avows  himself  in 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
protective  policy;  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  all  the 
great  manufacturing  interests  are  sufiiciently  protected  by 
this  bill;  and  upon  what  evidence  is  this  opinion  founded? 
To  prove  the  fact  chat  the  article  of  iron  has  sufiicient 
protection,  he  has  resorted  to  a  letter  written — by  whom? 
by  one  of  the  intelligent,  experienced,  and  respectable 
manufacturers  of  our  own  country?  No,  but  by  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  who  complains  of  the  unfavorable  operation 
of  the  discriminating  duties,  not  upon  our  labor,  but  upon 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  his  own  country,  and 
who  would  rejoice  in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  every 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  testimony  which  is  to  be  laid  before  an 
American  Congress,  to  satisfy  them  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  own 
citizens. 

But,  again,  in  order  to  show  that  the  woollens  and  cot- 
tons are  sufiiciently  protected,  he  has  read  extracts  from 
the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  in  1838,  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  that  year.  What  was  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  witness  who  thus  deposed,  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining;  one  of  them,  it  is  certain,  failed  within 
six  months  after  hisexamination,  to  the  amount  of  about 
one  htindred  thdusand  dollars;  and  how  many  more  of 
them  were  bankrupts  I  cannot  tell.  But,  sir,  there  is  one 
thing  certain,  and  this  alone  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  my 
colleague's  allegation,  that  this  very  evidence,  with  a  mass 
of  other  testimony,  was  before  Congress  in  1828,  who, 
from  the  whole  weight  of  the  testimony,  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  protection  to  those  interests  was  totally 
insufficient,  and  who,  with  a  view  of  giving  adequate  pro* 
tection,  passed  the  luw  of  that  year. 
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But,  8ir»  my  honorable  friend  indulges  in  the  cry  raia' 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  system  of  **  taxation  burdens 
upon  the  people;  that,  after  the  pajrment  of  the  public 
debt,  tliey  will  not  submit  to  those  burdens,"  &c.  kc.  The 
gentleman  comes  from  the  same  region  of  country  with 
myself,  and  he  will  permit  roe  to  propound  to  him  a  few 
plain,  simple  questions  upon  this  subject.  Has  he  ever 
beard  the  people  of  the  West  complain  about  taxes?  the 
oppressive  burden  of  taxation  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment }  Since  the  system  of  protection  has  gone  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  have  nut  the  people  been  able  to  pur- 
chase all  necessary  articles  of  consumption,  their  cloths, 
calicoes,  cottons,  nails,  &c.,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  than  they  ever  could  before^  or  ever  can 
again,  under  the  system  of  free  trade?  Has  not  the  ability 
of  the  people  lo  pay  for  these  articles  been  increased  ? 
Does  not  the  laborer  receive  higher  wages  and  more  con: 
Btant  employment?  Has  not  the  farmer  a  steadier  and 
better  market  for  his  produce,  his  wheat,  flour,  corn- 
beef,  pork,  and  every  thing  which  he  raises?  Where, 
or  how,  can  the  people  be  borne  down  with  taxes  by  this 
system,  if  they  are  more  able  to  purchase,  and  if  the  arti- 
cles to  be  purchased  are  to  be  procured  of  an  improved 
quality,  and  at  a  reduced  price?  The  allegation  is  falla 
cious,  illusive.  But  on  this  subject  I  have  an  authority, 
which  will,  I  know,  be  satisfactory  to  my  colleague,  in 
the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage, as  to  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  cotton  and 
cotton  fabrics:  ••  The  establishment  of  cotton  mills  in  our 
own  country  has,  unquestionably,  increased  the  demand 
for  the  raw  article  raised  here.  Goods  have  become 
cheaper,  tiie  price  is  but  aboiit  one-third  what  we  paid 
formerly,  when  the  fabric  was  •  freely'  imported,  and  the 
consumer  consequently  buys  more,  because,  he  can  pro- 
cure more  with  the  same  money." 

Sir,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  report  portrays 
in  such  true  and  eloquent  colours  the  .evils,  embarrass- 
ments, and  distresses  of  the  people,  under  the  operation 
of  •«  free  trade,"  and  the  new  life  and  vigor  which  was 
infused  into  the  body  politic  by  the  adoption  of  the  system 
to  protect  our  own  labor,  that  I  cannot  deny  the  commit- 
tee the  gratification  of  hearing  it  read,  and,  after  reading 
it,  I  w  ill  leave  my  colleague,  and  pass  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  bill.  [Here  the  Clerk  read  the 
paragraph.] 

••Upon the  whole,  then,  the  minority  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  protective  system  is  interwoven  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  experiment  of  free 
trade  was  fully  tested  from  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1789.  "We  were  then 
without  any  general  power  to  impose  duties  on  foreign 
merchandise,  or  to  adopt  measures  to  countervail  inju- 
rious regulations.  We  then  submitted,  for  we  could  not 
avoid  it,  to  such  selfish  regulations  as  were  imposed  on 
commerce  and  navigation  by  the  laws  of  foreigners.  They 
did  then,  as  they  strive  to  do  now,  secure  to  themselves 
all  the  advantages  and  profits  of  trade,  cramping  our  en- 
terprise and  neutralizing  our  labor  so  effectually,  that 
nothing  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  from 
one  extremity  of  the  confederacy  to  the  other.  The  coun- 
try was  filled  with  foreign  goods,  while  it  was  drained  of 
its  specie  to  pay  for  them.  The  pressure  of  debt  was  every 
where  felt,  and  the  inability  of  the  people,  by  the  most 
laborious  exertions  to  save  themselvea  from  the  downward 
course,  was  every  where  acknowledged.  The  courts  of 
law  were  filled  with  suiU;  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  were 
filled  with  executions;  and  the  earnings  of  a  toilsome, 
economical  life,  vanished  like  the  vapors  of  the  morning. 
The  people  were  filled  with  dismay,  and  almost  began  to 
think  if  these  were  the  fruits  of  liberty,  they  had 
achieved  the  revphition  in  vain.  They  were  not,  however, 
slow  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  distresi.     It  was  what 


is  now  denominated  free  trade,  a  trade  regulated  bj  the 
monopolizing  laws  of  other  countries,  which  turned  the 
hard  earnings  of  our  working  men  into  the  pockeUorfsr- 
eigners.  They  saw  that  the  only  remedy  which  could  be 
effectual  was  the  establishment  of  a  Government  of  tbe.r 
own,  with  power  to  countervail  these  monopolies,  ud 
give  to  our  labor  its  appropriate  rewardS'-tbe  iVuittof  its 
uwn>arnings.  It  was  this  season  of  calamity  that  gave  b,rtii 
to  the  constitution,  and  establii»hed  the  Government;  vti 
who  can,  without  emotions  of  gratitude,  without  tbe  moi: 
profound  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  our  fiktben,  ccr- 
template  the  change  which  followed?  The  petitions o 
the  first  Congress,  already  alluded  to,  spoke  a  ]aR§[tug9 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the  first  actscf 
that  patriotic  assembly  applied  the  remedy  to  the  til  per- 
vading evil.^  It  was  an  act  to  encourage  labor;  an  ut  to 
countervail  the  injurious  operations  of  foreign  laws;  u 
act  which  reanimated  the  dying  system  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, infused  into  it  new  life,  new  vigor,  new  courage; aci 
from  tliat  time  we  may,  in  truth,  be  called  a  prospenxs 
happy,  independent  people." 

R.  J.  1NGEB80LL, 
JOHN  GILMORE. 

The  gross  and  palpable  inequalities  of  the  profisi  a 
of  the  bill  upon  the  different  interests  embraced  mi'^ 
have  been  so  fully  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  ConDec- 
ticut,  [Mr.  IxoKusoLL,]  and  others  who  have  precedJ 
me  in  the  debate,  tliat  I  will  repeat  as  little  as  po»D'< 
what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject. 

There  is,   however,  one   view  which  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  In  their  report,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  recognize  the  principle,  thit 
there  are  some  articles  of  manufacture  "  essential  to  w-r 
independence  in  time  of  war,"  which  ought  to  be  pr> 
tected  by  higher  duties  than  others,  and  which  "derail 
some  sacrafice  in  time  of  peace."    In  this,  they  and  tus 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  carried  out  the  view  ei* 
pressed  by  the  President  of  the   United  SUtes,  in  htfi^^ 
annual  message,  in  which  he  says: ,"  Those  wbo  wf  w 
enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of  our  country  im>*^ 
satisfied  that  the  policy  of  protection  must  beuton»«'y 
limited  to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  wnxfi 
are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.   Vnj*J 
this  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale,  it  is  recommep^^  '•. 
every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  duty,  wjiicn  »• 
doubtless  always  secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efficient  sup- 
port."  .  .  y 

From  these  general  views,  sir,  of  the  Cbie»  w** 
gistrate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  tbcCoffmi.- 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  I  am  not  disposed  todissentjtw 
the  only  remaining  inquiry  is,  what  are  those  tf^f  ^ 
•*  essentia]  to  our  independence  in  time  of  wsTi  •  '  ^ 
ought  to  receive  efficient  protection  ?  Here,  sifi ' ""  ^ 
intend  to  detain  the  committee  with  the  expression  oiwy 
own  views  and  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  to  l»y  "f . 
them  an  authority  which  will  no  doubt  have  great  inn  • 
ence  with  a  majority  in  this  House  and  in  the  "*^*J'|^p 
refer  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  present  *^*'^  ,g 
in  his  celebrated  Coleman  letter,  before  bis  «5**"V,, 
the  high  office  which  he  now  holds,  and  at  a  time  «"^ 
there  was  a  great  anxiety  to  know  what  were  bn^^ 
upon  the  great  and  important  questions  o*^  "*^'°  j  i 
portance  which  were  then  agitating  the  public  mi  • 
ann  aware,  sir,  that  this  letter,  Uken  as  a  whole,  nai  ^^ 
considered  as  somewhat  equivocal  in  its  ^^^'^^^^JLjIci 
on  the  subject  to  which  I  am  now  directing  tlic  a"  ^^ 
of  the  committee,  it  is  clear,  unequivocal,  and  «  ^ 
Hear  his  language:  ««He  (Providence)  has  fiHw.^^ 
mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals;  with  let » 
and. copper {  and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for tncRj^ 
ing  of  hemp  and  wool.  These  ^being  the  8**"^"^^  w 
of^our  national  defence,  they  ought  to  bare  cxte 
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them  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  our  manufactures 
And  laborers  may  be  placed  in  fair  competition  with  those 
of  Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  own  country 
a  supply  of  those  leadiAg  and  important  articles  so  es- 
sential in  war." 

Thus,  sir,  has  the  President  put  a  name  upon  those  ar- 
ticles which  he  deems  to  be  essential  to  our  safety  and  in- 
dependence in  time  of  war.  To  this  list  he  might  have 
added  the  article  of  cotton?  and  the  omission  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  the  fac^  that,  at  that  time,  it  was 
sufficiently  protected.  And  now,  what  are  the  views  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  subject?  Iron, 
with  them,  is  the  only  favorite  article  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war.  Now,  sir,  I  admit  that  it  is  of  essentiaf  impor- 
tance  that  this  article  should  be  protected,  and  well 
protected;  and,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain, 
the  protection  proposed  by  this  bill  would  be  totally  in- 
adequate. Without  ijuns,  and  the  munitions  of  war,  it  is 
certain  that  the  country  cannot  be  defended.  But  can  it 
be  that  this' is  the  only  essential  for  that  purpose?  Is  it 
not  as  important  to  render  the  soldiery  efficient,  to  have 
them  well  clothed,  and  thus  protected  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  exposure  of  the  camp? 
Is  not  the  soldier's  blanket  as  essential  an  article  as  his 
gun?  How  can  we,  then,  boast  of  our  independence 
of  foreign  nations,  if  we  have  to  be  dependent  upon  them 
for  this  article  of  prime  necessity?  And  how  can  we  be 
independent,  if  we  have  to  draw  from  foreign  nations 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  those  articles  of  prime  ne- 
ccssity  are  to  be  manufactured? 

Sir,  the  district  whose  interest  1  have  the  honor  to  re- 
pi-esent  on  this  floor,  is  purely  an  agricultural  and  wool- 
growing  district,  My  constituents,  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1828,  and  under  the  faith  that  the  Government 
would  continue  an  efficient  protection  to  every  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  have  become  largely  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  sheep,  and  have  vested  in  it  an  immense  amount 
of  capital.  By  care,  industry,  and  economy,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  have,  thus  far,  under  the  protection 
their  industry  has  received,  been  enabled  to  realize  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit  upon  their  labor  and  their  capital, 
and  no  more. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted,  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  shines  in  the  firmament,  this  important  branch 
of  American  industry  must  go  by  the  board,  and  thecapi- 
tal  vested  in  it  sacrificed  and  destroyed.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  The  duty  upon  this  article,  under  the  existing 
law,  is  four  cents  per  pound,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem; and,  even  under  this  high  rate  of  duty,  large  and 
extensive  importations  of  the  article  are  made  from  Eu- 
rope. In  the  year  1831,  no  less  than  about  six  millions 
of  pounds  were  imported.  Strike  down  the  duty  then 
immediately  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  is  almost,  on  the 
cheap  sorts  of  wool,  no  duty  at  all,  and  how  is  it  possible 
that  our  wool-growers  can  stand  against  the  competition 
of  foreign  nations,  where,  from  the  density  of  their  po- 
pulation, the  carcasses  is  the  primary  object  in  demand, 
and  the  fleece  merely  secondary?  They  cannot  do  it.  But 
sir,  the  committee  propose  to  let  tliem  down  gradually; 
not  to  put  their  sheep  immediately  to  the  knife,  but  expose 
them  to  a  lingering  and  languishing  disease  and  death. 

This,  sir,  will  be  a  poor,  m-.serable  consolation  to  the 
owners  of  the  flocks ;  it  is  cruelty  in  the  extreme. 

These  things,  I  say,  sir,  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  this  branch 
of  industry  needs  protection  no  longer.  The  evidence 
tipon  which  he  has  founded  this  opinion  is  no  doubt  sa- 
tisfactory to  himself,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  friends 
of  this  interest,  the  documents  relating  to  the  subject  have 
not  yet  been  printed,  and  we  haye  had  no  opportunity 
of  leai'ning  the  nature  and  character  of  that  testimony,  or 
where  and  from  whom  it  was  obtained. 


Sir,  the  uuunty  from  which  I  came  is,  I  believe,  more 
extensively  engaged  in  the  growing  of  wool,  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Duchess,  in  New  York.     The  character  of  its  wool,  in 
the  Eastern  market,  is  not  surpassed  by  that  from  any 
other  region  of  the  country.  In  this  business  are  engaged 
gentlemen  of  great  intelligence,  integrity,  and  experi- 
ence, who  would  have  most  cheerfully  answered  any  in- 
terrogatories propounded  to  them,   as  to  their  capital 
invested,  and  the  average  profits  upon  their  care,  capital, 
and  labor.     Their  answers  would,  I  am  satisfied,  have 
brought  the  mind  of  the  honorable  Secretary  to  a  difiTer- 
ent  conclusion,  and  have  convinced  him  that  any  material 
change  made  in  the  protection  now  afforded,  will  para« 
lyze  the  energies,  and,  in  all  probability,  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
And,  sir,  were  this  work  of  destruction  to  stop  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  capital  invested  under  the  invitation  of 
your  legislation  merely,  whatever  reason  those  who  have 
thus  made  their  investments  might  have  to  complain  of 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  their  Government,  still  it 
would  be  tolerable.     But  unfortunately,  sir,  for  the  great 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  this  will  not  be  the 
fact.     So  sure  as  effect  foUous  cause,  the  price  of  pro- 
duce  must  fall,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  price  and 
value  of  lands  must  follow  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
produce.     If  the  immense  bodies  of  land  which  are  now 
covered  with  sheep,  should,  from  necessity,  be  convert- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  raising  grain,  and  other  agricultu- 
ral products,  how  could  it  be  occupied  in  such  a  way  as 
to  yield  to  the  farmer  a  reasonable  remuneration  fur  his 
labor?    Where  will  the  farmers  of  the  grain*growing 
States  be  able  to  find  vent  for  the  millions  of  barrels  of 
flour,  and  other  breadstuff,  which  must  be  forced  into  an 
already  glutted  market?  Now  they  have  a  constant,  regu- 
lar, and  increasing  market  at  home;  but,  prostrate  this 
system  of  protection  to  home  industry,  and  where  is  there 
an  opening  in  the  foreign  world  for  a  single  barrel  of 
American  (lour?     There  is  none;  the  markets  are  all  al- 
ready occupied  and  glutted. 

Bift,  sir,  why  has  the  discrimination  been  made  in  the 
bill  in  fa^or  of  the  iron  interest'  Why  are  some  kinds  of 
this  article  to  be  protected  with  a  duty  of  seventy-nine 
per  cent.,  whilst  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  protected 
with  the  trifling  duty  of  twenty,  and  the  interests  of  tho 
wool-grower  by  the  nominal  duly  of  fifteen?  I  impute  no 
improper  motives  to  the  committee;  but  for  what  reason 
was  this  discriminating  principle  adopted^  Was  it  to 
render  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  bill  palatable  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania?  Was  it  by  gilding  the  bitter  pill 
to  induce  them  to  swallow  It?  If  these  were  the  views 
entertained,  let  me  tell  gentlemen  they  will  find  them- 
selves egregiously  mistaken.  Pennsylvania  supports  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts'.  She  knows,  that  if 
a  single  interest  in  the  protective  system  is  laid  low,  no 
part  can  stand;  that  if  a  single  link  be  stricken  from  the 
chain,  the  whole  must  go. 

Again,  sir,  why  is  the  proposition  made  by  the  commit- 
tee to  impose  a' duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  teas  and 
coffee,  which,  by  the  law  of  1832,  are  to  be  imported  free? 
They  enter  into  competition  with  nothing  which  is  either 
the  growth  or  (nunufacture  of  the  United  States;  their 
free  importation  would  affect  no  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry; they  have  become  necessary  articlesof  consump- 
tion; they  arc  norluxuries,  only  for  the  palate  of  the  rich, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  of  almost  every  freeman 
in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  Why,  I 
ask,  impose  a  duty  upon  those  necessaries  of  life  which 
can  come  in  competition  with  nothing  of  American  g^'owth 
or  manufacture?  I'he  reason  is  so  obvious  and  glaring, 
that  he  who  runs  ma}*  read  it.  A  death  blow  must  be 
given  to  tlie  manufacturing,  mechanic,  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, by  reducing  their  protection  to  twenty  and  fifteen 
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per  cent  This  process,  whilst  it  has  the  effect  of  pros- 
trating American  industry,  will  not  brinfc  money  enough 
into  the  treasury  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Government^ 
and,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  committee  propose  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  by  levying  a  duty  upon  the  beverage 
of  every  poor  white  man  in  the  country. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  see  their  justice  and  equality.  Whilst,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  industrious 
freemen  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States  are 
to  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  what  is  the 
protection  extended  to  un  article  of  Southern  production; 
an  article  grown  by  slaves?  I  allude  to  the  article  of  to- 
bacco. Upon  it,  sir,  is  imposed  a  duty  of  thirty -three 
per  cent.,  which  amounts  to  a  duty  of  prohibition.'  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  it  is  intimated  by  some  of  our  brethren  of 
Virginia,  who  are  now  opposed  to  the  whole  protective 
■vstem,  that  they  care  not  for  this  item  of  protection,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  objections  to  its  being  expunged 
from  the  bill;  that  they  now  actually  export  the  -article, 
and  regard  the  protection  as  merely  nominal.  Now  all 
we  have  to  say,  in  answer  to  those  gentlemen,  is,  that  this 
branch  of  your  industry  has  been  protected  by  a  prohi- 
bitory duty  for  forty  years,  till  it  has  acquired  a  strength 
which  defies  the  competition  of  the  world;  and  all  we 
ask,  is,  that  our  interests  may  receive  something  like  jin 
eqtiivalent  protection  for  two-thirds  of  that  period,  and 
we  will  be  satisfied. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done.  I  feel  that  I  have 
detained  the  committee  too  long,  and  will  conclude  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  will  be  adopted,  andtlfe  bill 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOOT,  of  New  York,  followed.  He  said  he  did 
not  suppose  that  the  bill  now  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion  was  originated  with  any  view  of  altering  the  system 
of  protective  policy,  which,  it  seemed,  was  established  in 
this  country;  its  origination  in  the  present  session  was, 
unquestionably,  owing  to  the  organized,  and,  if  they 
pleased,  legal  opposition  offered  by  one  portion  of  the 
country  against  the  collection  of  revenue  under  the  tariff 
laws  of  1838  and  18J2.  Unquestionably  the  bill  before 
the  House  was  introduced  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  recommended  by  the  President  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate,  if  possible, 
their  Southern  brethren,  and  to  induce  them  to  stay  their 
band  in  opposing  the  laws.  This  bill,  then,  whether  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  justice,  or  as  a  sacrifice  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  their  country,  was  certainly  a  laudable  mea- 
sure. As  an  act  of  justice,  he  was  willing  to  support  it. 
He  had  ever  believed,  and  he  still  believed,  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes;  by  way  of  duties  on  imports,  further 
than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  both  oppressive  and  unjust;  and  that  to  lay 
Buch  duties,  was  to  take  from  one  citizen  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  another.  If  the  duty  were  laid  merely  by 
way  of  protection,  somebody  must  be  the  loser,  and  it 
mustbe  done  fur  the  benefit  of  somebody  who  was  to  be 
the  gainer  by  it;  because,  the  world  was  made  no  richer 
by  the  imposition  of  these  duties;  they  accumulated  no 
additional  wealth  in  the  world;  they  brought  no  addi- 
tional treasures  into  the  nation;  they  could  not  do  so,  be- 
cause they  were  not  creative  in  their  effects.  They  had 
this  effect,  and  they  could  have  no  other;  they  made  the 
price  for  a  given  article,  purchased  from  the  American 
manufacturer,  higher  than  it  would  be  if  no  such  duties 
existed.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  manufacturer  was 
benefited  by  them;  he  was  the  gainer,  and  the  consumer 
must  be  the  loser.  He  had  said  that  those  duties  gave  no 
additional  treasure  to  the  nation;  perhaps  it  would  be  ar- 
gued that  they  acted  as  an  incentive  to  a  greater  degree 
of  industry,  and  that,  therefore,  they  did  enrich  the  na- 
tion.    Why,  sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  if  this  be  your  only  object. 


you  might  as  well  tax  the  people  in  some  other  war,  tu 
pay  the  laborer  for  doing  that  which  would  be  of  noaie 
when  done;  but  I  imagine,  sir,  the  people  will  hardly frtl 
it  just  that  they  should  be  ground  down  by  tsxei,  merelj, 
forsooth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  indtis(n- 
ous  in  the  performance  of  useless  drudgeries  imposed  on 
them  by  their  masters.  At  the  opening  of  the  seKJop,  I 
was  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find  a  feature  in  tlte  mesr^je 
of  the  Executive,  which  so  completely  conformed  to  irt 
own  views  on  taxation.  I  did  hope  that  those  riew 
would  be  carried  through,  and  sustained  by  Congress.  I 
still  hope  they  will,  and  with  this  modification,  tbl  l)« 
tluties  shall  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  a  moden^s 
revenue,  sufficient  for  the  expenses  and  exigencies  of  ibft 
Government,  and  no  more;  and,  at  the  ssmc  timc,ind' 
dentally  protect  American  industry.  Mr.  B.  ssid  ibitJ 
bill,  modified  in  this  sliape,  would  have  his  most  cony 
support.  There  was  one  modification  which  he  mustei. 
pecially  require  at  the  hands  of  the  committee;  it  i^v, 
that  the  agricultural  produce,  which  was  die  great  iUplt 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  should  not  be  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  protection;  but  that,  on  thccontra^, 
the  raw  material  should  receive  the  same  protectit*, 
whatever  it  miglit  be,  which  was  given  to  Uie  muw&c- 
turer  for  goods  manufactured  from  it:  the  article  towlich 
be  alluded  was  wool. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  might  suppose  tki 
the  spot  where  he  resided  was  more  highly  favorwlofbei- 
ven,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  of  most  consequence  ta 
the  nation.  Be  it  so.  But  the  county  in  whicli  I raJ«i<< 
said  Mr.  U.,  situated  on  yonder  hills,  contains »  hrg« 
quantity  of  sheep,  in  proportion  toils  populstion,  is  «^' 
puted  at  its  last  census,  and  likewise  in  proportitm  to  t>ie 
number  of  cultivated  acres,  than  any  other  couiiiy  in j'>^. 
Union.  And  he  would  tell  gentlemen  that  the  unfffi 
1828,  he  might  say  the  tariff*  of  1824,  but  more  esoeca  J 
that  of  1828,  bore  harder  upon  the  people  of  that  coub7 
than  it  did  on  any  other  county,  either  in  Caroliwu"^ 
Georgia.  They  had,  indeed,  the  solace,  that  ih-  n  it « j^ 
that  a  duty  was  imposed  on  wool;  wool  was  pro!ecfw» 
and,  in  a  county  where  they  paid  annually  to  the  ire*- 
sury  duties  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  l^oo^^fj 
dollars.  This  was  the  only  thing  which  sweetened  i» 
bitter  draught;  for  he  could  assure  the  House  the  duW 
on  sugar  was  no  sweetener;  their  only  solace  was iljdutf 
on  wool,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  the  flrt« 
The  bill  before  the  House  proposed  to  take  thatprot^- 
tion  away;  but  if  from  wool,  let  them  take  it  from  ff*** 
lens  also,  and  not  hire  Europeans  to  cross  the  Atlantic  w 
work  up  the  raw  material  here.  Let  them  workupiflf- 
own,  or  let  the  raw  material  be  shipped  fromtliiscounuy 
to  work  up  there,  rather  than  give  a  bounty  to  vortm'^ 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  This  act  of  1828,  which  ht  taa 
heard  denominated  the  bill  of  abominations,  he  ntl»«  re- 
garded as  a  righteous  dispensation  of  affliction  on  Jie 
land,  to  punish  and  humiliate  the  people  for  the  evi»tn., 
had  perpetrated,  the  political  evils  in  relation  to  in  »?• 
preaching  presidential  election.  If  not  a  dispensation  c 
Providence,  on  this  account,  it  certainly  Rf€V  out  c 
causes  connected  with  President-making.  Yei,  a'"..*' 
Mr.  K.,  this  evil  was  fastened  on  the  country,  notlrr^ 
mediably  1  hope,  but  it  was  fastened  on  the  conmiy  j; 
the  scuffle  to  continue  the  then  incumbent  in  office,  <^ 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  to  oust  him,  and  p"t  >"  *  * 
other  in  his  stead.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  ». 
country  had  ever  experienced,  was  in  this  manner  luR'-^ 
ed  upon  it;  the  public  weal  was  unregarded,  and  ihf  "^^ 
question  was,  shall  we  give  preference  to  A  or  B  wf  ^, 
presidential  chair?  It  might  be  recollected  (Mr.  B  ^  / 
that  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  a  ce  ^^ 
State  in  favor  of  the  then  incumbent,  a  convention  v»sc  ' 
ed  at  Hai-risburgto  buy  them  over.  On  the  other  «<JV.^ 
other  convention  was  called,   who  mounted  the 
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hobby;  the  price  offered  was  the  same  on  both  sides,  a 
high  tarilT.  Delegpites  were  elected  who  endeavored  to 
outdo  each  other  in  this  race  for  popularity,  and  they 
brougfht  the  same  feelingB  into  Congress.  The  question 
then  was,  who  is  the  greatest  tariff  man?  We  must  have 
him.  One  candidate  was  thought  to  be  a  favorite,  be- 
cause he  was  supposed  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  and  would  support  a  high  tariff;  but  they 
were  told,  ou  the  other  side,  that  tlieir  candidate 
would  ^o  for  as  high  a  tariff;  so  that  even  some  of  the 
Eastern  members,  put  to  the  blush,  had  voted  against  him. 
Since,  however,  they  had  been  brought  into  these  diffi- 
culties by  this  cause,  let  them  endeavor  to  get  out  as  well 
as  they  could;  and,  with  this  vie^*,  let  them  now  pass  a 
* 'judicious  tariff," 

But  gentlemen  appeared  to  feel  some  alarm  about  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  just  now.  He  had  heard  it  said,  to  be 
sdre,  it  was  in  a  confabulatory  manner;  but  he  had  heard 
it  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  pass  a  bill  reducing  the  du- 
ties at  the  present  session.  Why  not?  Because,  forsooth, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  fear,  or  as  an  ab- 
ject submission,  under  the  threats  of  one  State  of  the 
Union,  which,  it  seemed,  had  put  itself  in  hostile  array 
against  the  present  tariff  laws.  What!  said  Mr.  R.,  be- 
cause that  State  luts,  by  its  convention,  declared  its 
grievances,  and  has  further  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
considers  tliose  laws  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  it  also 
considers  them  null  and  void;  because  of  this,  is  nothing 
lefl  us  but  to  bear  the  strong  arm  of  power?  Will  it  be 
an  exhibition  of  cowardice,  an  evidence  of  fear?  Will  it 
show  submission  to  South  Carolina,  to  do  that  which  is 
right  and  just?  For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  shall  not  feel  my 
own  individual  honor  wounded  if  this  offering  be  made, 
whether  it  be  on  the  altar  of  justice,  or  on  that  of  concord. 
Be  just,  and  fear  not.  Is  it  an  act  of  justice?  Do  it,  then. 
Is  it  an  act  of  conciliation,  a  sacrifice,  if  you  will,  on  the 
altar  of  concord?  If  it  is  that,  and  that  alone,  willingly, 
sir,  will  I,  for  one,  make  it^ 

Mr.  B.  said  he  knew  it  had  been  sjiid,  even  by  the  honor 
able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dr arbors]  it  was 
said,  that  he  must  either  suppose  himself  demented,  or 
that  the  Carolinians  had  run  mad.  No  such  thing.  It 
would  take  the  strongest  evidence  to  convince  him  [Mr. 
R.  ]  of  the  dementation  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
aettj.  That  the  people  of  South  Carolma  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  he  sboukl  have  gone,  with  all  hia  Northern 
phlegm  about  him,  he  admitted.  But  what  had  South 
Carolina  done?  It  was  declared  by  the  people,  in  con- 
vention, that  those  two  acts  of  Congress  were  null  and 
void.  All  else  they  had  done  was  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  defining  the  declaration  they  had  made. 
WcJ/,  were  these  laws  unconstitutional,  or  were  they  not? 
This  appeared  to  him  the  main  question;  and  on  this 
position,  it  appeared  to  him,  hung  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  measure. 

Suppose,  said  Mr.  R.,  that  w«  admit  that  they  are  un- 
constitutional.     Would  not  you,   Mr.   Chairman,   as  a 
Georgian,  (Mr.  Wathe  was  in  the  chair,)  should  not  I,  as 
a  New  Yorker,  at  once*  declare,  if  palpably  unconstitu- 
tional, that  they  were  null  and  void?     Most  assuredly. 
Every  man  in  his  senses,  knowing  any  thing  of  the  con- 
stitution, would,  in  such   a  case,  pronounce  them  so. 
Whether  these  laws«ra  constitutional  or  not,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided.     Perhaps  some  will  say  it  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  mind  so  pronouncing;  that  as  the  man 
thinks,  so  is  he.     For  myself,  I  must  unequivocally  de- 
clare that  I  never  doubted  that  these  laws  were  constitu- 
tional in  tlieir  enactment;  I  believe  the  powei*s  exercised 
in  their  enactment  are  delegated  to  Congress.     Nobody 
doubts  the  power  to  impose  taxes.     That  was  the  first 
object  of  the  new  constitution,  and  it  was  the  most  essen- 
tial object  of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  articles 
of  confederation.    But  to  employ  this  power  to  a  protec- 
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tive  policy,  to  use  it  merely  as  a  measure  of  protettlon» 
our  friends  of  the  South  think  this  unconstitutional. 
North  Carolina  herself  acknowledges  that  this  is  uncon- 
stitutional. We,  of  the  North  and  East,  on  the  contrary, 
think  it  constitutional.  Why  do  we  think  aof  Because 
it  is  supposed  by  our  people  to  be  of  advantage  to  them. 
If  injurious  to  any  one,  it  is  felt  more  deeply  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  than  by  us.  What  we  think  to  be  right, 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  most  profitable  to  us,  it  is  pretty 
easy  to  convince  ourselves  is  likewise  constitutional.  We 
argue  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman:  the  first  object  of  the  pre« 
sent  framing  of  the  constitution  was  to  make  the  people 
happy.  Now,  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  produce  that  effect 
in  the  North  and  the  East;  and,  therefore,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  they^must  be  constitutional.  The  people 
of  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  these  laws  to  be  op- 
pressive and  unjust.  They  require  no  long  course  of  ar- 
gument, no  great  stretch  of  reasoning,  to  convince  them 
that  what  is  oppressive  and  unjust  was  never  autborixed  by 
the  constitution  of  their  beloved  country.  Here,  then,  is 
the  difference.  Now,  I  believe,  myself,  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  feeling  the  oppression  and  injustice  of 
the  tariff  of  1828,  are  as  honest  \n  their  opinion  of  its  un- 
constitutionality, as  we  of  the  North  and  East,  in  our  opin- 
ion, that  the  constitution  not  only  warrants,  but  invites  such 
a  measure. 

Then,  sir,  if  we  can  believe,  and  it  requires,  I  think,  no 
great  stretch  of  charity,  if  we  can  believe  that  South  Ca- 
rolina and  our  Southern  frien<ls  are  honest  in  their  belief 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws,  I  beg  to  know 
whether  we  are  not  required  not  only  by  the  dictates  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  hut  by  the  principles  of  justice, 
to  restore  those  rights  of  which  tliey  allege  you  have 
robbed  them. 

It  is  said,  sir,  that  they  demand  that  an  equal  per  cen- 
tage,  or  nearly  so,  shall  be  placed  on  all  imporU;  that 
there  shall  be  no  protective  duties,  either  direct  or  inci- 
dental; and  that,  therefore,  in  passing  this  law,  we  shall 
do  nothing  towards  conciliation.     But,  sir,  I  do  believe, 
that  if  we  let  South  Carolina  know  that  we  are  disposed 
to  do  her  justice,  she  will  not  rigidly  adhere  either  to  the 
form  or  principles  of  no  protective  duties;  I  believe  she 
will  yield  the  point  to  which  she  is  now,  perhaps,  dispos- 
ed to  adhere,  when  she  knows  that  the  impomtion  of  pro- 
tective duties  is  considered,  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people,  to  be  constitutional.     But  even  on  this 
point,  will  you  send  an  armed  force  against  her,  in  battle 
array,  to  compel  her  to  be  convinced  of  her  error  in  the 
position  she  has  taken?     Before  I  pass  on,  sir,  to  indu'ge 
a  few  moments  on  the  subject  of  nullification,  which  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  hideous  monster,  of  gorgon  shape, 
size,  and  appeai-ance,  I  will  put  a  case:  Let  us  suppose 
that  to  have  happened  which  had  been  suggested  in  one 
of  the  papers,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  actually 
take  place.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  nullify  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
regard  to  the  oyster-beds  on  the  Jersey  shore;  or,  let  ua 
suppose  that  Congress  should,  by  an  act,  annex  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  isle  of  Manhattoes,  to  the  SUtc  of  New 
Jersey.     Suppose  this  to  be  done.    The  State  of  New 
Jersey  sends  her  process  across  from  Paulus'  Hook,ito 
take  possession;  and  thus  sttempts  to  bind  the  place  to 
the  sway  of  that  State.     What  think  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  would  do  in  such  a 
case?     Would  thev  apply  to  their  State  Legislature,  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  of  another  State,  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress, that  Congress  might  apply  to  all  the  States,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  proper  to  annex  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  ?   Would  they  not  rather 
at  once  resist  the  unjust  attempt?    Well,  sir,  this  would 
be  nullification,  frightful  as  it  may  appear. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  would  suppose  another  case,    which 
might  be  considered  more  analogous  to  that  of  South  Ca- 
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rolina.  He  would  suppose  that  Confess  should  pass  a 
law  impostn^  a  direct  tax  throughout  the  United  States, 
say  a  tax  of  six  millions.  Out  of  this,  two  millions  was  to 
be  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  although  this 
would  be  double  the  amount  which  New  York  ought  to 
pay  of  the  tax,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  gentlemen  would  ar- 
gue, and  ingeniously  prove,  that  it  was  quite'  consistent 
with  an  equality  of  taxation .  It  would  be  argued  there, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  judges  might  be  found  \Vh6  would 
say  the  argument  was  correct,  that  the  equality  of  taxa- 
tion depended  on  the  ability  to  pay?  that  New  York,  the 
empire  State,  was  able  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  any 
other  State,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tix  was  equal.  Hav- 
ing settled  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  measure  so  satis- 
factorily, he  would  suppose  they  should  send  out  a  collec- 
tor who  would  undertake  to  collect  this  tax.  Would  not 
every  one,  judges,  jurors,  every  body,  with  one  accord, 
pronounce  such  a  law  null  and  void?  Mr.  Chairman, 
(said  Mr.  R.)  depend  upon  it,  it  would  require  a  stronger 
force  than  you  are  about  to  concentrate  in  the  South,  to 
carry  such  a  law  into  execution.  But,  g^entlemen  would 
say,  this  might  be  right  enough,  when  a  law  is  palpably 
unconstitutional.  Palpauly  unconstitutional!  Who,  he 
would  ask,  were  to  be  the  judges  of  this  palpability'  Would 
they  leave  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  were"  they  to  go  the 
round  of  the  S.tates,  or  refer  it  to  a  convention }  He  did  be- 
lieve they  need  do  either-one  or  the  other.  What  was  the 
difference  of  the  cases  between  the  sedition  law  and  the  one 
under  consideration?  He  would  show  the  difference.  The 
sedition  law  was,  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution, odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  law  imposing 
these  taxes  had  bright  and  engaging  features  in  the  view  ol 
more  than  half  the  nation.  It  was  easy  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  sedition  law  was  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause of  those  odious  features;  they  were  unwilling  to  be 
told  that  they  should  not  abuse  those  who  had  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government;  to  be  gagged,  in  the  language 
of  the  day;  therefore,  it  was  no  harm  to  nullify  the  sedi- 
tion law.  I|  myself,  said  Mr.  R.,  was  a  nullifier  then. 
On  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  being  presented 
by  Governor  Jay  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a  reso- 
lution came  up,  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Judiciary.  One  party,  it  was  the  parly  to  which  he  [Mr. 
R.]  then  belonged,  to  which  he  still  belonged,  and  hoped 
ever  to  belong,  whibt  he  had  breatli — that  party  opposed 
this  resolution.  It  was  supposed  by  them  that  the  Judi- 
ciary was  x^^v^x  authorized  by  the  States  to  jud|^e  of  mat- 
ters extraneous  to  the  constitution;  that  the  Judiciary  was 
appointed  to  judge  of  all  matters  which  arose  under  the 
constitution,  but  not  of  matters  which  did  not  arise  under 
it;  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  every  thing  opposed 
to  the  constitution  was  null  and  void,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  judges  never  had  the  power  given  them  to  judge  on 
that  which  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  authority  of 
the  States.  A  pretty  large  number,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  referred,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  competent 
for  a  State  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  laws.  That  number,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
a  majority;,  but  not  two  years  elapsed,  before  that  party 
was  able  to  give  the  votes  of  New  York  Stale  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  By  that  vote,  then,  they  became  nullifiers.  A 
good  deal  of  doctrinal  matter  was  put  forth,  as  to  the 
right  of  nullification,  and  also  as  to  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, it  was  said  that  a  State  could  not  nullify,  with- 
out going  out  of  the  Union  by  that  very  act;  that  to 
nullity  a  law  was,  ipsofadOf  (he  asked  pardon,  he  be- 
lieved they  did  not  talk  Latin,)  a  going  out  of  the  Union. 
What,  said  Mr.  R.y  to  declare  that  a  pretended  act  ol 
Congress  is  no  act  of  Congress;  is  that  to  go  out  of  the 
Union?  To  declare  that  a  thing  which  has  no  existence 
is  a  nullity,  as  regards  the  power  it  assumes;  is  that  going 
t»ut  of  the  Union  ?    To  declare  the  truth  as  to  that  nullity; 


to  say  that  it  is  no  law;  is  that  going  out  of  the  Crk 
How  was  it  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  copartners,  c® 
nected  under  the  same  bond  and  obligation?  A  pcrtn 
of  them  were  for  doing  a  nefarious  act;  one  of  tLeprt- 
ners  said,  they  had  no  right  to  do  it,  that  he  wwiM  re: 
abide  by  that  act;  was  this  a  going  out  ofthecopirtntr 
bhip?  Where  there  were  ekven  rogues,  and  one  liorcs 
man,  could  not  that  one  be  honest,  without  going  cut  . 
the  partnership?     He  hoped  it  was  possible. 

There  were  wonderful  doctrines  abroad  nov-»-6^ 
on  the  subject  of  secession.  Some  maintained  that  aS'iJ 
had  a  right  to  secede  whenever  it  pleased;  others  iwr 
tained  that  the  State  wishing  to  secede  must  ask  leaver 
absence;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  other  States  irtustjiK 
tliat  leave,  without  which  the  single  State  could  oct  J: 
part.  He  [Mr.  R.]  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  th-: ' 
required  the  consent  of  all  the  copartners  for  one  to  ?. 
cede,  because  it  required  the  consent  of  all  for  dec  !• 
come  in;  he  should  think  it  required  the  same  for  oaif 
go  out.  To  be  sure,  less  than  the  whole,  less  lUi  3 
unanimous  consent,  might  modify  the  articles  of  ccp-- 
nership;  and  so  it  wns  with  regard  to  the  States;  ansj* 
ity,  three-fourths  of  the  States,  (not  of  theperple.l- 
was  a  new  doctrine,)  could  modify  the  conslilutiun,  ^ ' 
they  could  not  destroy  it;  what  they  did  must  be  m  ':< 
nature  of  an  amendment.  Under  the  constitution,  tier 
fore,  he  should  think  that  the  whole  of  the  United  Sv- 
each  State  for  itself,  must  give  their  consent  for  one  ircr 
ber  to  depart.  Being  framed  by  all,  it  seemed  lo  c'j 
that  it  required  the  same  power  to  destroy  which  it  c  j 
to  create.  South  Carolina,  however,  supposed  she  U- 
the  right  to  withdraw  without  the  consent  of  all;  but  «e 
believed  that  this  was  only  conditional,  on  the  cmpi.' 
ment  of  an  armed  force  to  execute  laws  »hichshs  c:r 
sidered  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  R.  continued  by  observing  that  the  doctrine  ?'-= 
that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people  and  thit  us 
people  have  a  richt  to  resume  that  power  whencnran  fn 


pnortotneadoj^ti ,  . 

that  they  were  not  disposed  to  create  a  coiisoiiditci  w'- 
ernment,  possessed  of  powers  paramount  to  Uiewjl''-^ 
of  the  States.     Preparatory  to  the  i-atificatlon  oftiie  cp:^ 
stitution,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  issued  on  theprJtt 
New  York,  proposing,  also,  amendments  to  the  cod  ^^ 
tion,  as  then  proposed  for  adoption ,    The  mcmbm  fro.^ 
that-State  were  required  to  present  them  before  tlic  qut^- 
tion  of  ratification  should  be  settled.     These  amcncii  ^r . 
went  to  the  effect  of  reserving  the  authorit)  of  t.icbta  . 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  ainl  confining  theCcnJ 
Government,  which  the  States  were  about  to  ^'"^^^'^^^ 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  cxrrcs)  «" 
rendered.     They  were  drawn  up,  Mr.  R.  was  uwlti^t* ^- 
by  the  reporter  to  say,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  8>au. 
men  that  New  York   h«d  ever  given  biithto,  aR^i^^j; 
were  considered  to  express  the  sentiments  of  ^}^^\',\ 
cracy  of  the  State  congregated  ijn  convention.    '"^^^'V 
trious  George  Clinton  was  the  president  ofth»t-K- 
and  in   their  declaration  the  right  was  declared, '1 
most  explicit  terms,  that  the  powers  granted  shoU ; 
resumed,  if  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  those  fa)  ^" 
such  powers  were  surrciidercd.  .  ,  \., 

Mr.  R.  here  read  from  the  authority  to  whcU  i  _ _ 
iage  cited  was  to  the  cfftct  tlutt  the p;  >^;^ 


became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Union.  But  uhetfl  ^ 
doctrine  of  secession   was  to  be  permitted  or  ^^^"    , 
now,  with  the  proclamation,  the  message,  the  "™|  .^" 
and  the  other  documents  which  had  appeared  on  t.  ;; 
ject,   the  common  theme  of  conversation,    m 
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ing^.  the  relative  rigrhts  of  the  General  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernment«,  it  would  be  well  to  call  to  their  recollection  the 
events  which  had  occurred  in  times  long  gone  by,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
should  now  govern  us.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  South  Carolina  was  not  acting  the  traitorous  part 
which  many  allege  she  is  acting.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  she  might  be  mistaken  in  some  of  her  notions;  but 
even  suppose  tliat  State  was  engaged  in  acts  which  would 
Amount  to  a  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  did  not 
justice  require  that  conciliation  should  be  used  towards  a 
State  w|tich  had  just  cause  fur  standing  forward  in  the 
defence  of  its  rights? 

Mr.  R.  next  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  message 
of  the  President  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
which  relates  to  the  protection  of  the  States  from  the 
controlling  power  and  influence  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  observed  that  it  was  with  rejoicing  he  had 
perceived  the  recommendation  to  take  away  tne  power 
of  domineering  over  the  State  authorities.  He  was  glad, 
also,  at  the  doctrine  being  laid  down,  that  in  the  case  of 
uncertain  and  doubtful  powers  the  Government  ought  not 
to  act.  In  fact,  what  doctrine,  Mr.  R.  asked,  could  l>e 
more  correct  than  this?  The  recommendation  also  of  the 
sale  of  the  bank  stock  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  stock  held  by  the  nation  in  other  incorporated 
companies,  must  have  been  made  with  the  view,  he  con- 
ceived, of  tending  to  the  diminution  of  the  influence  which 
the  General  Government  might  have  by  its  possession 
over  the  elections  in  the  States.  All  these  showed,  in  his 
opinion,  how  sedulously  careful  the  Executive  was  in  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  influence  which,  as  he  had  be- 
fore observed,  the  General  Government  might  ber  sup- 
posed to  have,  by  these  means,  over  the  State  elections. 
But  he  [Mr.  K.]  did  not,  for  his  own  part,  perceive  how 
the  elections  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  instance, 
could  be  effected  by  the  stock  held  by  tlie  Government 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  or  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canals;  but  it  had  nevertheless  been  recom- 
mended to  dispose  of  this  stuck,  in  order,  it  was  presumed, 
to  render  the  State  free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 

Mr.  R.  proceeded  by  adverting  to  the  proclamation,  the 
war  proclamation,  as  he  termed  it,  recently  issued  by  the 
President,  against  the  rebellious  subjects  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  lu  that  proclamation  he  had  observed  po- 
litical sentiments  revolting  to  his  [Mr.  R.'8]  notions  of  .con- 
tutional  Government.  He  was  sorry,  indeed,  to  say  that 
that  document  expressed  opinions  which  had  always  been 
considered  by  him,  and  by  that  political  party  with  whom 
he  generally  acted,  as  utterly  heterodox;  and  if  they  should 
be  favored  by  the  national  sanction,  it  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  require  years  of  political  revolution  to  repair  the 
error.  It  was,  he  said,  with  perfect  astonishment  that  he 
had  read  the  announcement  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
which  declared  that  the  Executive  Government  was  the 
representative  of  one  people;  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
a  unity,  a  Government  of  itself,  and  not  a  Government 
which  was  the  representative  of  the  States  forming  this 
Union. 

Mr.  R.  argued  upon  this  point  for  some  time,  and  asked, 
in  conclusion,  whether  the  electoral  colleges  were  not  the 
dolleges  of  the  States,  separately  and  respectively,  and 
whether  each  State  had  not  the  power  to  change  the  com- 
position of  its  college,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  its  meet- 
ing, as  it  should  choose  ?  And  yet  the  doctrines  had  been 
urged  in  a  popular  document,  with  all  the  [overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  the  Government,  that  that  Governmirnt 
was  a  unity;  the  people,  the  American  people,  were  to 
be  told  that  it  would  be  right  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
South  Carolina  and  her  rebellious  sons,  because  the  Gen- 
eral Government  of  the  whole  American  people  is  a  con- 
solidated Government. 

This  doctrine  of  consolidation,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  knew 


was  a  favorite  with  an  old  party  in  the  country;  but,  for 
himself,  he  had  always  protested  against  it,  as  involving  a 
doctrine,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power,  denied  by  the 
constitution,  and  repudiated  by  the  patriots  and  whigs  of 
the  revolution. 

[Here,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  CABsoar,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  House  adjourned.    On  the  following  day] 

Mr.  ROOT  resumed  the  remarks  in  which  he  was  in- 
terrupted on  the  preceding  day,  by  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
He  observed  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  express  his  grate- 
ful feeling  for  the  profound  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  listened  to,  up  to  the  period  when  his  argument  had 
been  suspended  by  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cabsov]  that  the  committee  should 
rise.  The  indulgence  then  shown  him  could  not  but  act 
as  an  admonition  to  be  brief  in  his  concluding  remarks; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  condense  them  in  as  imall  a 
compass  as  his  poor  talents  would  admit,  if  not  as  small 
as  the  House  would  desire.  He  would,  in  the  first  place* 
recur  to  his  remarks  of  yesterday,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  either  misunderstood,  or  that  he  failed  in  gir- 
ing  a  clear  expression  of  his  sentiments.  He  knew  very 
well  that  misconceptions  would  arise  of  the  declared  opin- 
ions of  a  person  speaking  on  a  subject  of  such  extreme 
importance,  and  in  times  of  such^igh  excitement,  and 
that  it  might  be  supposed  that  asseverations  of  supporting 
certain  doctrines,  \h  the  course  of  an  argument  oi  warmth 
and  feeling,  were  mere  expletives.  From  some  sugges- 
tions which  he  had  heard  out  of  that  House,  he  yras  con- 
fident he  had  been — lie  would  not  say  misrepresented, 
but  certainly  misunderstood.  In  respect  to  some  of  the 
points  upon  which  he  had  addressed  the  committee.  In 
the  observations  which  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make 
in  relation  to  tliat  part  of  the  message  of  the  President 
which  recommends  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock,  and  of  the 
other  stocks  held  by  the  nation  in  incorporated  compa- 
nies, and 'on  the  overweening  influence  in  State  elections 
which  the  possession  of  that  stock  gave  to  the  General 
Government,  he  had  not  designed  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  or  to  impute  to  him  im- 
proper  or  sinister  motives  in  the  exercise  of  any  part  of 
that  influence,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  had  expressly 
mentioned  that  it  showed  a  sedulous  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  to  preserve  the  State  Governments  from 
tiie  pollution  and  corruption  which  posttbly  accompany  or 
follow  the  operation  of  such  an  influence,  in  regard  to 
their  elections.  He  admired  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
manifestation  of  such  a  care  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  should,  with  equal  earnestness, 
regret  the  occurrence  of  any  event  which  could,  by  any 
means,  sbbw  that  the  operation  of  the  influence  over  State 
authorities,  arising  from  this  source,  had  taken,  or  could 
take  place,  whether  from  the  Government  or  any  of  ita 
agents. 

But  the  point  to  which  he  was  moreparticularW  anx- 
ious to  call  their  attention,  in  connexion  with  his  former 
remarks,  was  the  subject  of  nullification,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  himself  with  the  term  nullification,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  lexicographers  of  the  day,  was  of  modem 
origin.  •  It  had  been  said  by  an  honorable  gentleman  that 
he  [Mr.  R.]  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fatheri  of 
nullification;  but  in  the  present  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  this  did  not  by  any  means  ensue  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  from  the  remarks  which  be  had  submitted 
yesterday.  He  had  then  declared  that  a  law  of  Congress, 
which  was  palpably  unconstitutional,  is,  m  a  matter  of 
course,  in  itself  null  and  void;  and  he  now  repeated  that 
same  declaration,  and  he  challenged  a  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  position.  But  as  to  nullification,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  expressly  coined  or  used  in  ojr  for 
South  Carolina,  and  applied  against  the  tariff,  or  the  pro- 
tective system,  he  meant  as  applicable  to  the  revenuo 
laws  of  the  United  States,  be  must  say  that  he  diselaimed 
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it.  In  that  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  R.  sAid,  I  disclaim 
being  a  nullifier,  because  T  believe  those  laws  to  have  been 
constitutionaly  from  the  origin  of  our  Government.  If 
arguments,  he  said,  werft  necessary  to  be  advanced  in 
support  of  this,  he  might  urge,  with  confidence,  those 
contained  in  the  able  letter  of  one  of  his  colleagues  to  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  m  which 
the  principles  of  constitutional  taw,  on  this  subject,  were 
developed,  and  placed  in  so  broad  a  light  as  to  carry  con- 
viction to  almost  all  who  had  taken  them  into  view. 

[The  reporter  understood  the  allusion  made  by  Mr. 
Root  to  be  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vkrplakck  to  Mr.  Dsat- 
Toir,  on  the  constitutionaHty  of  the  tariff  system.] 

Mr.  R.  continued,  by  repeating  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  that  the  nullification  of  a  law  palpably  uncnnsti- 
tutiohal  was  not  only  proper,  but  laudable  and  praise- 
worthy. He  said  he  had  never  been  so  well  versed  in 
what  he  might  call  the  schools  of  attorneyship,  as  to  learn 
the  terms  of  process  to  be  applied  under  the  recent  Ex 
eeutive  message.  His  doctrines  had  thcr  sotirce  in  an- 
other school — that  of  the  convention  of  New  York,  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  '-tales.  But,  in  re- 
ferring to  this,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  been 
deemed  an  advocate  ^of  tlie  doctrine  that  a  State  could 
secede  from  the  Union  whenever.it  might  think  proper. 
This  was  something  like  the  principle  advanced  in  the 
first  Congress,  by  some  who  maintained  that  measures 
should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  their 
approbation  and  consent.  He  [Mr.  R.]  did  not  deny 
the  validity  of  the  argument,  that,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
States  had  agreed  to  the  union  in  the  first  instance,  no  in- 
dividual State  can  secede  or  withdraw,  without  the  agree- 
ment and  consent  of  all  to  such  withdrawal;  that  is,  un- 
less there  be  an  utter  abrogaticm  of  the  compact  itself^ 
The  other  members  of  tlie  compact  must  agree  to  the  se- 
cession,  as  they  had  previously  agreed  to  ti>e  covenant  of 
association.  If  it  were  broken  by  the  consent  of  the  co- 
covenantert  in  this  manner,  then  it  would  be  null  and  void: 
for,  tl)e  covenant  being  broken,  none  could  be  any  longer 
bound  by  its  provisions. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  was  commenting  on  that 
portion  of  the  President's  proclamation  which  went  to 
persuade  forbearance  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.  He 
regp^tted  that  that  doctrine  urged  the  maintenance  of 
principles  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  heterodox  in 
the  opinion  of  those  wlio  maintained  the  good  old  repub- 
lican doctrines  which  animated  the  members  of  the  great 
convention  of  1787,  and  the  patriarchs  of  our  freedoni, 
the  fruit  of  whose  exertions  was  the  g^eat  civil  revolution 
of  1798,  1799,  and  1800. 

Mr.  R.  here  went  into  a  recapitulation  of  his  former  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as  such,  and 
apostrophizing  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  [Mr.  Watnx,]  in  il- 
lustration of  the  point  before  them,  aske'.l  if  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  considered  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man to  be  a  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Representative  whose  duties  were  imposed 


reatfd 


duties  were 
upon  him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  his  own  State.  Iments  in  the  way  of  collecting  British  liebts,  andcompiy 
CerUinly,  said  Mr.  R.,  the  latter?  and,  as  such,  with  re-  ing  with  other  provisions  contained  in  the  treaty  of  P^  ^ 
Bpect  to  himself,  he  deemed  tu  be  the  bonds  which  con-  '  "' 

nected  him  with  his  own  State.  And  yet,  he  observed,  this 
doctrine  that  each  memberuf  that  House  is  a  Representative 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not  of  tlie  State  whence 
lie  comes,  is  urged  to  South  Carolina  as  a  reason  for  sub- 
mission to  laws,  against  the  constitutionality  of  which 
South  Carolina  so  strenuously  protests.  Mr.  R.  said,  fur- 
ther, that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  represent,  in  part, 
the  interests  of  New  York,  (and  would  that  he  could  re- 
present them  more  ably,)  and,  in  saying  this,  he  must  not 
be  understood  as  insensible  to  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Union;  but  he  solemnly  declared  that 
be  neither  could  nor  would  assent  to  the  doctrine — the  con- 


solidating doctrine,  that  a  member  from  one 'State  vui 
Representative  of  the  whole  nation. 

Representation,  then,  and  direct  taxation,  were  to  be 
throughout  the  States  in  the  same  proportion;  it  vuibt 
old  revolutionary  doctrine  that  they  were  to  (^  bndin 
hand  together.  In  one  House  the  States  were  to  bere- 
presented  equally;  in  the  other,  in  the  same  proportions 
they  were  found  to  contribute  to  the  public  burderi. 
Wherefore,  then,  were  they  to  be  told  that  the  merrbtn 
of  that  House  were  the  Representatives  of  a  consondatM! 
Government,  instead  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Stitw, 
as  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  political  c^mnra- 
ties?  Agfain:  this  proclamation,  as  a  reason  why  South 
Carolina  should  obey,  assumes  that  the  lawsofConpea 
operate  on  the  citizens  of  this  great  Union  »s  indivldmK 
and  not  on  the  States;  by  which  it  was  meant  to  show,  h« 
supposed,  that  the  people  of  the  States  owe  a  supreire 
allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  instead  of  an  »llt- 
giance  to  the  State  Governments.  But  this  was  in  d.M! 
opposition  to  the  constitution,  which,  in  every  p»rt,  na* 
its  operation  to  act  upon  the  States,  and  not  onibcini- 
viduals  of  the  whole  United  States.  Its  operation  onih? 
States  was  evidenced  in  a  long  list  of  particulars,  inshcH, 
it  is  said,  the  States  could  not  act;  they  were  forbidiw 
to  do  many  thinpfs  under  the  constitution;  and  then,if»i3. 
there  were  certain  things  which  tliey  were  reqnirHtJ 
do;  it  operated,  therefore,  on  the  State  Governments,  on 
the  State  sovereignties;  this  operation  extended  so  fi', 
and  no  farther  than  what  the  people  forming  those  p«l> 
cal  dommunities  had  consented  to  grant.  But  agi:n:  n 
order  Jto  show  that  this  was  one  consolidated  Govtrnram*, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  was  psramotintto 
those  of  the  States,  the  proclamation  referred  them  b»Jk 
to  their  condition  under  the  royal  Government,  *^^''«  ** 
it  declared,  the  several  colonies  were  united,  »$  iwJ 
were  afterwards,  under  the  confederation,  to  form  ere 
nation.  And  so  they  were,  as  much  then  ssnoj, 
thouffh  not  possessing  such  extensive  powers,    rndcrtne 


vt- 


confederation,  each  having  one  vote,  they  fom^edwf 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  regtdating  their  '""'^?^  "i 
foreign  nations;  but  not  for  the  management  «  ^"*  ^Vi 
concerns  of  their  respective  jurisdiction.  For  P'^^ 
purposes,  which  could  not  be  managed  unless  they  «"^* 
ed— their  post  office  and  intercourse  with  f<>'^'8"^.y 
tions — for  these  purposes  they  agreed  to  unite.  '^ 
was  there  in  the  new  constitution  to  change  the  Mt;OJ* 
character  of  the  Union?  Nothing.  They  were  le» ^^^ 
pendent,  sovereign  Slates  as  before.  In  the  old  coijui!- 
tion  there  were  two  difficulties  which  they  wereuwb'c^ 
surmount;  the  first  was  that  of  raising  a  i**^""*^  J  ,* 
vide  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  ^^^'^^  tl^ 
ing  the  revolution,  and  the  ordinary  ^*'§^"^'{Il|on 
Government.  To  accomplish  this  object,  they  <*"  ^ 
the  States  to  surrender  five  per  cent,  of  their  ^^^^ 
Another  difficulty,  to  overconie  which  the  ^^I^V^ 
was  called,  was,  to  provide  a  national  judiciary,  «"  J  ^^ 
to  execute  treaties  with  foreign   Governments.    • 

iudiciaries  might  throw  .mp«^ 

and  comply- 


perceived  that  the  State  ji 


For  that  purpose  a  national  judiciary  was  crea  ^^ 
iudge  of  treaties,  so  as  to  make  treaties,  *^"' '^P^jj  J^j 
superior  to  the  State  laws,  or  any  ob'^taclcs  ^'"15.  ^^ 
States  might  throw  in  the  way  of  their  Executive.  }  ^ 
then,  were  the  two  reasons  for  which  the  ^®"^^?Jr'°  ^cti 
called — to  appoint  a  jtidiciary  to  decide  on  all  ditte  ^^ 
growing  out  of  the  constitution— on  all  la**  ^^t^^ 
of  the  constitution — more  especially  treaties  w»tn  "  .^ 
nations.  But  they  never  gave  that  judiciary  Pf^^J^^j^;,!!. 
cide  on  questions  extraneous  to  and  out  of  the  ^^  *^ 
tion.  Tl»at  constitution  was  framed  with  all  the  re  ^^^^ 
rights  of  the  States  carefully  ascertained  '"j.^^|„ii,c 
For  this  purpose  it  was  tliat  convention*  were  caW 
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several  States,  beginning  with  Mapsachusetts,  after  two  or 
three  Slates,  by  the  by,  had  ratified  it  without  any  provi- 
soes whatever:  the  precautionary  measure  went  round  the 
several  States^North  Carolina  was  the  last;  the  result 
was  a  list  of  provisoes,  and  names,  thefraroers  of  those  pro- 
visoes, which  did  honor  to  the  convention.  In  New  York 
State,  Chancellor  Livingston  drew  up  a  document,  with 
masterly  ssgacity;  and  he  [Mr.  R.]  must  state  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  constitution  would  not  have  been  ratified 
had  it  not  been  for  the  midway  suggested  and  pointed  at 
by  Chancellor  Livingston.  Mr.  R.  proceeded  to  pass  high 
encomiums  on  other  prominent  characters  connected  with 
these  transactions — George  Clinton  and  th^  Lansings, 
Yates's,  and  Melancthon  Smiths  of  the  day. 

The  whole  scope  of  what  were  denominated  the  doctri- 
nal points  in  the  proclamation,  tended  to  a  consolidation 
of  the  Union,  and  to  an  utter  subduing  of  State  rights, 
State  authority,  and  State  prerogatives.  Yes,  and  when 
the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  formerly  claimed  and  as- 
serted by  their  patriot  fathers,  was  brought  in  question, 
they  were  told  that  it  was  metaphysical,  that  it  was  an  ab- 
straction, not  to  be  yielded;  nay,  not  to  be  borne,  in  the 
eye  of  modern  liberal  philosophy.  There  were,  how- 
ever, he  believed,  metaphysical  truths;  and,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  there  were  abstract  principles,  which  would  al- 
ways remain  the  same;  which  they  could  not  make  con- 
fornuible  to  convenient  principles^  nor  change  with 
the  changes  of  the  times.  Yes  there  were  certain  fixed 
principles,  call  them  abstractions,  or  metaphysical,  as 
they  pleased,  which  would  bid  defiance  to  the  sneers 
of  modem  political  philosophers.  Those  principles  were 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution;  and  there  they  would  re- 
main, notwithstanding  it  was  now  attempted  to  tf  ar  them 
out,  by  arguments  undertaking  to  show  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  there. 

Perhaps  Ihe-e  arguments  were  just.     It  might  he,  per- 
haps, well  that  a  nation,  so  extended  in  its  territory,  so 
numerous — a  nation,  too,  if  not  corrupt,  so  ripe  for  cor- 
ruption-it might  be   well,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be 
made  one  entire  Government,  as  gentlemen  would  fain 
persuade  them  it  was  already.     A  time  arrived  when  the 
Dutch  republic  found  it  better  to  relinquish  the  condition 
nf  a  purely  republican  form  of  Government;  corruption 
was  seen  to  be  abroad  in  the  land;  the  common  weal  was 
forgotten,  and  the  emulation  of  patriotism  had  given  place 
to  the  struggle  for  filthy  lucre;  then  it  was  that  the  Dutch 
people  thought  it  better  to  make  a  stadtholder,  and  him 
for  life.     Perhaps  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  would  be 
well  for  this  country  to  follow  their  example.     But  if  so, 
let  it  be^  done  at  once — boldly,  openly,  honestly.     Let  a 
coni-ention  of  the  States  be  called,  and  the  Government 
declared  one  whole  consolidated  Government;  let  them 
at  once  gpve  up  State  rights,  and  trample  that  which  was 
now  sneered  at  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  under  their 
feet.     By  the  by,  said  Mr.'  R.,  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
be  an  actor  in  such  a  scene;  let  those  do  it  to  whom  it 
would  aeem  to  be  so  desirable.    It  might  seem  a  bold 
proposition;  but  he  was  not  certain,  appearing  as  it  did  in 
a  document  so  commanding,   and  advanced  in  such  a 
cause,  he  was  not  certain  that  the  nation  would  not  readi- 
ly consent  to  give  up  their  liberties,  to  dissolve  the  State 
authorities,  and  form  themselves  into  an  empire,  under 
some  favorite  leader.     He,  for  one,  would  not  be  an  ac- 
tor in  scenes  like  these.     Sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  a  principle  like 
this,  thus  urged,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented.     It  is  urged 
in  a  popular  cause,  and  it  emanates  from  a  popular  source; 
and,  therefore,  its  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  inju- 
rious. 

To  avert  to  the  subject  of  the  South.  He  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  South  Carolina  could  persuade  the  majority 
of  the  United  States  that  the  revenue  duties  on  imports 
were  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  where  they  af- 
forded any  thing  like  protection  to  domestic  industry,  or 


to  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  own  country.    The 
time  had  not  arrived  yet,  when  another  propoution  might 
be  applied;  that  Congress  could  not  raise  more  revenue 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government. 
That  time  had  not  yet  arrived;  the  Government  had  not  hi- 
therto raised  more  than  it  needed.    He  admitted  that  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  had  been  hastened— impro- 
vidently,  as  he  thought,  and  injuriously  to  the  Interests  of 
this  country;  he  believed,  if  its  payment  had  been  more 
gradual,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country;  be- 
cause, when  they  stopped  a  large  revenue  suddenly  short, 
it  produced  a  great  obstruction  in  the  current  of  many 
transactions;  and  the  stream  could  not  flow  as  healthfully 
as  if  each  obstruction  had  not  been  interposed.     All  this, 
however,  had  been  overlooked.     It  had  been  a  popular 
time  to  descant  upon — that  this  country  was  so  soon  to 
present  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  great  and  free  nation 
out  of  debt.     Yes!  this  had  been  a  matter  of  boast— -a 
matter  of  self-gratulation,  as  well  as  congratulation;  and, 
he  must  confess,  that  to  him  the  boast  was  more  like  the 
rattle,  the  bauble  of  the  child,,  than  the  dignified  pride 
of  the  statesman.     That  time  not  having  yet  arrived, 
when  more  revenue  would  be  raised  than  the  calls  of  the 
Government  required,  and  the  speedy  payment  of  the 
national  debt  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  call  of  the 
nation.  South  Carolina  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
respect.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  been  the  favorite  theme 
of  statesmen,  that  they  would  have  a  surplus  revenue;  and 
the  g^eat  desideratum  was,  how  should  it  be  employed — 
how  expended?    But  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago, 
a  retention  of  the  protective  duties  was  recommended, 
notwithstanding  it  was  seen  that  they  would  "produce  a 
surplus  revenue.     That  was  the  time  when  high  tariff 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  it  was  just  afler  the  scuffle  who 
should  switch  the  hobby  with  the  keenest  cuts;  just  af- 
ter, too,  that,  in  the  great  State,  a  great  meeting  had  been 
held,  in  its  capital,  to  resolve  on  high  tariflT  protecting 
dutiesi  just  after,  too,  when  a  distinguished  orator  had 
thundered  in  the  capital  of  the  great  State,  with  all  the 
mouth  of  the  Albany  Executive;  it  was  just  after  a  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
instructing  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
high  protecting  duties  on  imports.     He,  [Mr.  R.,]  with* 
few  more,  had  opposed  the  resolution;  but  they  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  ask  fiir  the  ayes  and  noes.     Times, 
however,  had  changed;  and  men  had  changed  with  the 
times.     At  all  events,  there  was  a  change  of  sentiments  at 
head  quarters,  and  perhaps  it  had  extended  through  the 
nation. 

He  could  not  help  noticing,  however,  a  great  discrepan- 
cy in  the  sentiments  with  which  they  were  favored  from 
head  quarters.  In  a  certain  proclamation,  which  had 
been  issued  some  few  days  ago,  there  were  principles  as- 
serted which  had  not  been  regarded  as  orthodox,  even  by 
the  high  federal  school.  In  the  message  which  had  sub- 
sequently been  communicated  to  Congress,  he  was  happy 
to  find  those  very  principles  which  he  [Mr.  R.]  had  him- 
self always  avowed  and  advocated,  and  to  which  he  should 
always  adhere.  He  had  read  this  document  with  much 
care,  particularly  those  parts  which  might  be  called  doc- 
trinal, and  which  were  written  with  as  much  carefulness 
and  nicety  as  if  they  were  penned  by  a  doctor  of  politics. 
There  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  slight  aberrations,  where 
the  writer  seemed  to  fall  into  the  whole  system  of  Gov- 
ernment; but  those,  he  presumed,  were  mere  inadverten- 
cies. He  so  much  approved  of  some  portions  of  this 
document,  that  he  hf»d  marked  in  the  margin  some  of  its 
language  and  sentiments,  which  he  should  suppose  it 
would  be  the  pride  of  a  republican  people  to  adopt.  He 
did  not  ascribe  the  discrepancy,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
to  fickleness  or  change  in  the  mind  of  any  one;  he  con- 
sidered it  as  growing,  necessarily,  out  of  the  present  or- 
der of  things. 
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The  immortal  Waahing;ton,  when  this  Government  first 
went  into  operation,  had  the  power  to  make  an  unwrit- 
ten  constitution,  having  all  the  effect  of  a  written  one. 
One  of  the  powers  confided  to  him  was  that  of  calling 
persons  of  high  talents  to  assist  him,  as  his  cabinet  coun- 
cil. He  called  that  council;  for  what  purposed  But  as 
ciphers  to  advise  with  him,  and  to  have  some  agency  in 
the  operations  of  the  Government.  And,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  he  believed  that  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet had  liad  and  exercised  such  agency;  although  the 
whole  responsibility  was  not  hero  ascribed  to  them,  as  it 
was  in  England.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  four 
did  not  make  one  exactly;  when  the  council  went  not  ex- 
actly in  unity  or  harmony:  then  the  ministers  could 
scarcely  be  held  as  responsible.  But  now,  when  all  was 
concord  and  unity — so  it  was  understood — in  the  cabinet, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  an  agency  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  aflfairs  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  did  every  thing 
with  his  own  head  or  his  own  hands;  in  this  respect  the 
Government  of  this  country  was  not  an  exception  to  all 
others,  lyas  not  this,  then,  a  reasonable  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  direct  and  palpable  way  of  accounting  for 
the  direct  and  palpable  contradictions  which  issued  ap- 
parently from  one  source,  the  hands  of  the  Executive } 
However,  this  might  be  well  enough.  The  Fox  and 
Grenville  administration  did  well  enough  in  England; 
and  a  similar  one,  perhaps,  might  manage  here.^ 

He  would  turn  to  a  point  of  more  importance.  Would 
not  South  Carolina,  if  they  passed  the  bill  under  consi- 
deration, retrace  her  steps?  It  was  said  that  her  con- 
vention had  adjourned^— that  her  Legislature  had  adjourn- 
ed—that  her  law  was  enacted — and  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  ready  to  be  applied — and  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  hope  but  that  the  sword  must  be 
drawn.  Was  it  so?  Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  of  South  Carolina  to  stay  its  hand 
awhile?  Wa4  it  not  in  the  power  of  tlie  Executive  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States  to  forbear  awhile — that  was  to 
say,  forbear  unless  it  was  perceived  tliat  a  direct  force 
was  exerted  in  opposition  to  the  laws.  He  did  entertain 
a  hope  that  this  was  possible;  and  he  was  the  more  anx- 
ious to  pass  this  bill,  because  he  did  believe  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  were  constitutional,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  thuy 
are  faithfully  executed.  South  Carolina,  it  was  said,  be- 
lieved  that  they  were  not  constitutional;  but  should  she 
not,  situated  as  she  was,  in  a  questionable,  a  doubtful  po- 
sition, make  the  best  of  her  argtiment— should  she  not, 
and  would  she  not,  wait  awhile  to  see  if  a  conciliation 
might  take  place?  He  was  not  induced  to  hope  this, 
because  he  believed  South  Carolina  had  run  mad.  If  he 
could  believe  that  that  State  was  governed  by  mad  men, 
he  should  have  no  hope;  but  when  he  saw  she  was  gov- 
erned by  rational  men,  who  must  perceive  that  this  case, 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  was  a  doubtful  one,  he  did  hope 
that  she  would-wait,  and  let  those  doubts,  if  possible,  be 
removed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  law. 

He  had  said  yesterday  that  he  was  anxious  that  this  bill 
should  pass;  but  that  there  were  some  modifications  which 
he  should  require  to  be  made  to  it  before  he  gave  it  his 
cordial  assent.  It  was,  that  a  tariff  should  be  so  formed 
as  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  bear  on 
all  with  an  equal  hand;  that  it  should  contain  such  pro- 
visions as  would  give  at  least  equal  protection  to  the 
groducts  of  the  soil  as  it  gave  to  the  products  of  la- 
or.  In  this  country  land  was  the  cheapest  article,  be- 
cause the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand;  land, 
then,  was  their  great  staple.  In  England  they  have  more 
people  than  they  have  land;  of  course,  land  was  there  the 
dearest  article — labor  the  cheapest.  Was  it  not  the  poli- 
cy of  all  Governments  to  encourage  that  which  was  its 
own,  rather  than  that  which  was  exotic?     That  which 


was  indigenous,  if  of  equal  quality,  rather  than  Wnai 
foreign  growth?  Labor  was  dear  here,  because  laborers 
were  proportionally  few.  Should  not  tiie  produce  of 
land  be  encourag^  then,  when,  with  the  addition  of  it- 
bor,  it  must  give  tl^  g^ateat  accession  of  wealth  to  the 
country  ?  It  should,  in  his  opinion,  have  a  higher  prote: 
tion  than  iron.  Why?  Because  iron  was  chiefly  the pr> 
iluce  of  labor.  The  wool,  the  cotton,  andthewjjarofilif 
country  wene  the  productions  of  labor  and  land  combir- 
ed;  and  a  cent's  worth  of  duty  given  to  labor  applied  u 
land,  would  give  two  cents  worth  of  profit 

He  wished,  at  the  proper  time,  to"  propose  an  vmt 
ment  to  the  bill,  having  for  its  object  to  impose  the  Mi 
duty  on  tfie  raw  materials,  wool  and  cotton,  u  wu  l 
be  imposed  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

Mr.  R.  concluded  his  remarks  by  a  sumnBarj  of  ii.< 
positions  he  had  mainUined  in  the  preceding  parts  of  bj 
speech.  He  thought  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  nlift. 
than  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Corn 
ment;  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  take  from  one  wr 
to  give  to  another— to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  TodotJi 
was  only  to  disturb  the  equality  of  conditionis  and  nulf 
one  poor  and  another  rich,  by  legislatioi);  all  taxes  oug.'. 
to  be  imposed  in  a  manner  the  least  onerous  to  the  ps- 
pie.  For  this  purpose,  the  taxes  should  be  such  that  '^^J 
people  could  either  pay  them  or  leave  it  alone,  »t  ibsj 
pleasure;  such  were  taxes  on  articles  which  taste  or pnie 
—pride  most  of  them— might  induce  people  to  paj 
How  were  such  taxes  to  be  imposed'  On  such  aruofj 
as  they  could  make  themselves  better  than  they  could  gti 
them  elsewhere.  Then,  at  the  same  time  they  laid  usft 
with  a  view  to  raising  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  no  dkk. 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  incidentally  give  prolectca 
to  American  produce  and  American  industry.  «-J 
Uxes  possessing  those  characteristics,  would  not » 
Carolina  be  content?    Would  not  tlie  American 


from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  be  ex- 
tent ?  Would  not  tlieir  infant  manufactures  flounjb «  ^ 
as  they  could,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Corero- 


ment?    It  was  not,  however,  healthy  or  prop* 


fflftijii 


country  to  undertake  to  rival  England  in  the  cheapo^ 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  her  articles.  In  this  coun^; 
where  the  people  were  thinly  scattered  over  a  vast  ci^a 
of  country,  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  'l^ou'V'Itff 
the  prices  of  their  workshops,  that  island,  vhich  w^  wc. 
so  aptly  called  the  workshop  of  Europe.  He  ^^^^^^ 
couragement  would  be  given  to  the  manufacturer* «'  '^ 
country,  to  those  the  encouragement  of  ^'***t.*  *j 
really  benefit  the  country,  but  not  to  those  *bict» J^ 
uncongenial  to  their  soil  and  climate,  and  unconjcn* 
also  to  their  republican  institutions. 

Fbibat,  jABTUAnr  18. 
THE  TARIFF,  MANUFACTURES,  tc 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.   Adiics,  and  and«r^^ 
cussion  yesterday,  again  coming  up  as  the  unnn 
morning  business,  , 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  resumed  the  course  o''^**'^'^Ke  it- 
reply  to  those  of  the  mover,  arguing  to  show  that 
solutions  were  unnecessary,  and  were  ™*''*°^5V?,o  ^v 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.     He  was  wlhonzedio  . 
that  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imporU  wet  iw  ^ 
probation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    '[;°*.f,{ 
tleman  should  insist  on  hU  call,  it  would  no  Q^^^^^];,: 
an  answer,  amounting  in  substance  to  what  Mr.    • 
just  stated.     The  Secretary  might  perhaps  ^?S^^r. , 
slight  modifications,  but  Mr.  H.  did  not  believe"*^. 
written  answer  to  the  call  would  be  of  any  grcaiimr 
ance  to  the  House.         ,  j  nftof- 

The  second  resolution  called  upon  the  P"^****?  "'.j  if. 
nish  to  the  House  a  list  of  such  articles  as  be  conM<wj  ,^  ^, 
dispensable  to  our  independence  in  time  of  wan  » 
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dcrtook  to  suppose  that  the  President  meant  to  declare 
that  all  protection  must  ultimately  be  limited  to  these  arti- 
cles alone.  As  all  could  read  the  message  for  themselves, 
and  as  his  meaning  was  too  clearly  expressed  to  be  well 
misunderstood,  Mr.  H.  thought  it  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  President  had  uttered  no  such  sentiment.  He  that 
as  it  might,  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  President's  opin- 
ion was  could  not,  he  should  suppose,  be  very  needful. 
Would  the  House  of  Representatives  ask  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  furnish  them  with  a  list  of  articles 
which  he  deemed  necessary  in  time  of  war?  Could  it  be 
believed  that  that  House  would  gravely,  and  in  its  le- 
^slative  capacity,  make  such  a  call?  Of  what  use  could 
It  be?  How  would  it  aid  that  House  in  the  laying  of  tax- 
es? How  could  a  catalogue  of  such  articles  be  very  ma- 
terial to  their  legislation,  in  rendering  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation as  little  oppressive  to  the  people  as  possible  ?  When 
the  President  spoke  of  articles  mdispensably  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  the  general  acceptation  of  his  meaning 
would  of  course  be,  that  he  had  reference  to  arms,  and 
to  the  munitions  of  war.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
8ett8  supposed  that  blankets  were  among  these  indispen- 
sable articles,  but  the  judgement  of  the  House,  so  far  as 
blankets  of  a  certain  price  were  concerned,  had  put  none 
under  a  duty  of  more  than  five  per  cent.  He  hoped  that 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  thus  expressed,  would  ena- 
ble the  gentleman  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in 
respect  to  that  particular  article. 

Mr.  H.  would  not  examine  that  reasoning,  according  to 
which  it  turned  out  that  every  variety  of  clothing  and 
provisions,  and  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  each  of 
those  articles  was  made,  constituted  an  essential  in  war. 
He  should  content  himself  with  saying  that  the  language 
used  by  the  President  v^as  sufficiently  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal. It  related  obviously  to  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
to  those  things  which  were  necessary  only  to  military 
operations,  and  were  not  required  by  the  civil  wants  of 
society.  He  thought,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  House 
wou'd  not  give  any  great  evidence  of  its  own  sagacity  by 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  hoped, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
of  respect  to  the  Executive,  as  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  call  would  be  abandoned  by 
the  gentleman,  and,  if  not,  that  it  would  be  negatived  by 
the  House.  He  concluded  by  asking  that  the  question  be 
put  upon  the  resolutions  separately. 

Mr.  ADAMS  obsei'ved  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  ge- 
neral misunderstanding,  both  as  to  the  object  sought  by 
the  resolutions  he  had  offered,  and  of  the  ai'gument  by 
which  they  had  been  sustained;  and  he  found  thut  the 
newspapers  had  contributed  to  sanction  this  .nnistake,  and 
spread  the  misrepresentation  through  the  country.  By 
putting  the  word  •*  might"  in  place  of  the  word  •*  must," 
in  giving  his  second  resolution,  they  had  completely 
changed  its  whole  meaning.  The  alteration  of  that  single 
word  occasioned  -i  revolution  in  the  whole  subject;  it 
gave  a  totally  difierent  bearing  to  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  President's  me-ssagt*,  as  well  as  to  his  own  reso- 
lution, and  to  his  whole  argument.  The  gentleman  from 
Kew  York  had  said  that  Mr.  A.  misunderbtood  the  Presi- 
dent. Hejudged  of  the  President's  meaning  from  the 
natural  import  of  his  words.     His  words  wert?  these: 

*'  Tiiose  uho  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  comhtion 
of  our  country,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection must  be  ultimately  limited  to  those  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety 
in  time  of  war." 

This  amounted  to  a  nullifying  and  annihilating  of  the 
protective  policy  in  this  coiuUry.  No  protection  what- 
ever was  ultimately  to  exist  but  upon  articles  indispensa- 
ble in  time  of  war.  That  was  the  sentiment  expressed; 
if  the  gentleman  could  make  any  thing  else  of  it,  he  was 
welcome.     But  that  was  the  obvious  and  natural  import 


of  the  words;  and  the  only  question  presented  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  country,  was,  whether  there  should 
be  protection,  or  whether  there  should  be  none. 

Mr.  A.  had  made  this  explanation  only  because  he 
wished  the  House  not  to  misunderstand  the  drift  and  in- 
tention of  what  he  had  said,  in  consequence  either  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
HDP7MA3r,]  or,  what  was  of  much  more  consequence  to 
him,  the;  misrepresentation  (unintentional,  he  had  no 
doubt)  of  the  resolution  lie  had  offered,  by  inserting 
•*  might"  instead  of  *  most." 

Mr.  STEWART  considered  the  second  resolution  as  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  first:  if  the  first  should 
be  fully  answered  by  the  Secretary,  there  could  be  little 
advantage  in  pressing  the  second.  And  besides,  he  be- 
lieved the  President  had  just  now  quite  enough  to  do  in 
giving  his  attention  to  other  matters  of  a  more  grave  and 
important  character.  He  was  in  favor  of  making  the  call 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  an^er  to  that 
call  would  give  the  House  some  necessary  light  in  voting 
on  the  bill,  for  they  were  not  all  in  the  condition  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  HorrMAii ]  who  professed 
to  have  all  the  light  that  he  needed  to  guide  his  vote. 
Besides,  some  little  time  ought  to  be  affoided  them  before 
they  were  called  on  to  act  on  a  measure  of  such  vital  im- 
portance. The  House  had  been  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  over  the  way,  [Mr.  Ykuplanck,]  imme- 
diately to  vote  for  a  bill  which  subverted  the  whole  policy, 
and  overturned,  uprooted,  and  destroyed  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  this  country — of  the  gentleman's  country.  He 
wished  the  gentleman  would  give  them  a  little  more  light 
before  he  insisted  on  their  action.  Mr.  S.  would  like  to 
hear  some  reasons  from  the  gentleman  why  that  House 
was  called  upon  so  suddenly  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  last 
session;  an  act  which  had  passed  in  both  Houses  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one;  an  act  for  which  all  the  States 
soutli  of  the  Potomac,  except  two,  had  given  a  majority 
of  their  votes;  an  act  which  was  agreed  to  on  all  sides  as 
a  final  compromise  of  the  claims  and  interests  of  the  South 
and  the  North.  Tliislam^  they  were  now  called  on  to  re- 
peal; to  repeal  it  without  a  reason  given;  ay,  and  to|do 
more,  for  k  repeal  of  that  law  might  amount  to  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  Union.  He  advised  gentlemen  to  retain 
the  friends  of  the  Union  they  now  had,  and  not  lose 
them  in  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  others.  If  in 
that  hopeless  attempt  they  should  disafiect  the  real  friends 
of  this  Union,  they  might  bring  the  Union  itself  into  the 
greatest  danger.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  on  his 
left  [Mf.  HoFFXAx]  afiVcted  to  think  there  was  no  great 
need  of  discussion  before  passing  this  bill.  Yes,  that 
same  gentleman  who  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1828, 
who  at  that  time  had  made  a  great  ado,  and  had  loudly 
demanded  a  high  duty  upon  wool,  seemed  now  to  thjnk 
that  the  less  that  was  s;iid  about  wool  the  better.  He 
had  light  enough;  he  was  ready  to  vote;  inquiry  was  use- 
less; discussion  was  mere  waste  of  time.  Now,  for  Mr. 
S.'s  own  part,  he  wanted  a  little  more  light,  and  he  sin- 
cerely wished  ifthe  gentleman  had  so  much,  that  he  would 
at  least  impart  some  of  it  to  the  House:  for  his  own  part 
he  confessed  himself  to  be  in  Egyptian  darkness  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  measure.  He  saw  that  the  gentleman 
shook  his  head  when  the  part  he  had  tuken  in  favor 
of  tlie  high  tar  ill'  of  1828  had  been  alluded  to;  yet  all 
would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  he  had  made,  that 
ihat  same  gentleman  had  made  H'great  ado  on  the  subject 
of  wool,  and  could  scarce  get  a  duty  high  enough.  The 
gentleman  was  one  of  tJie  most  zealous,  most  ardent, 
most  sincere;  no,  he  would  not  say  sincere,  but  certainly 
I  one  of  the  most  zeidous  advocates  for  protection:  the 
1  farmers  must  be  protected;  wool  was  raised  by  the  far- 
mers; wool  must  be  protected;  it  must  be  protected  by  a 
duty  of  a  hundred  per  cent.;  nothing  less  would  be  suffi- 
cient-, wool  was  ft  product  of  agriculture.  The  gentleman 
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was  then  a  great  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Pray, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  gentleman  now  had  struck 
his  flag?    Not  a  word  about  wool,  not  a  syllable  about  the 
protection  of  the  agricultural  interes' ;  the  whole  doctrine 
must  be  given  up,  and,  instead  of  the  gentleman's  hundred 
per  cent  on  wool,  he  was  willing  to  cover  it  with  a  piti- 
ful duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  now!  What  had  wrought  this 
change  ?  Why  was  the  gentleman's  favorite  interest  now  to 
be  sacrificed?     The  gentleman  was  then  quite  indignant. 
What,  import  wool  from  England?     Shocking!     He  was 
too  much  of  an  American  to  wear  a  coat  that  was  made  of 
foreign  wool,     fiut  what  said  the  gentleman  now?    He 
had  light  enough.  He  was  ready  and  anxious  to  put  wool 
at  fifteen  per  cent.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had    himself  voted  for  the    law  of  I8i8.      What  had 
revolutionized  that  gentleman's  views?    He  was  now  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  this  bill;  yet  he  had  ably  advocated  the 
whole  policy,  and  the  very  measure  he  was  now  endeavor- 
ing to  put  down.     The  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 
Hoprv^iv]  had  just  said  that  this  House  had  pronounced 
its  judgment  against  blankets  by  reducing  the  duty  to  five 
percent.    Was  that  the  judgment  of  the  House?    The 
gentleman  knew    better.     He    knew,    and  the  House 
knew,  that  that  reduction  had  been  made  as  an  act  of  con- 
cession.    The  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  blankets  never 
could  have  got  a  place  in  that  bill  but  as  an  act  of  conces- 
sion to  the  South.     This  important  branch  of  industry,  as 
well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  had  been  sacrificed 
as  a  peace-ofiering:  was  this  the  judgment  of  the  House 
against  blankets?    If  the  gentleman  doubted  their  being 
essential  in  time  of  war,  let  him  look  back  to  our  last 
struggle  with  Great  Britain,   when  Congress  had  been 
obliged  to  take  off  the  non-intercourse   with  England  in 
the  midst  of  war,  that  we  miglit  get  blankets  for  our 
perishing  soldiers  and  our  shivering  Indians. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoffmav]  had 
said  that  the  House  would  manifest  a  great  want  of  saga- 
city in  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  in- 
formation, when  they  were  possessed  of  so  much  them* 
selves.  But  Mr.  8.  thought  they  would  show  less  in 
turning  round  and  eating  up,  and  swallowing  down  with- 
out chewing,  the  bill  which  they  themselves  had  a  few 
months  since  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  And 
for  what?  No  one  knew:  at  least  no  one  had  pretended 
as  yet  to  tell.  He  thought  this  would  evince,  if  not  a  want 
of  sagacity,at^least  a  great  want  of  consistency  and  firmness. 

The  professed  object  in  view  was  to  reduce  the  re,ve- 
nue.  But  on  that  subject  Mr.  S.  concurred  entirely  in 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  Secretary  had  declared  that  the  revenue  blishments.  What  had  given  our  people 


ducing  the  revenue  had  no  connexion  with  the  adoptiog 
of  the  resolution  before  the  House.  The  gentleman  tiad 
no  right  to  forestall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiwryom 
question  whether  a  certain  resolution  shoold  be  adoptd 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  the  nature  of  the resotulici 
opened  the  whole  subject  for  discussion.] 

Mr.  STEWART  resumed.  The  gentlemin  from  M«. 
sachusetts,  he  said,  could  not  perceive  how  the  nnnx 
was  to  be  reduced  six  millions  by  reducing  the  duties  u 
proposed. 

Here  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  leave  to  explain.  He  iui 
not  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  revenue bj 
reducing  imposts;  but  what  he  had  said  was  this:  hevs 
unable  to  see  how  the  revenue  was  to  be  reduced  ii 
millions  "  without  prejud:ce  to  the  just  claims  ofeiistrrj 
establishmenU."  He  did  not  see  how  the  Secretanr  cod 
carry  into  effect  that  which  he  said  he  could;  and  forthii 
reason  he  had  offered  a  resolution  asking  him  hov  it  ra 
to  be  done— on  what  articles  the  reduction  wai  to  ^ 
made,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  these  just  claims. 

Mr.  STEWART  proceeded,  and  observed  that  be  cos^ 
curred  with  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  that  il>t  k- 
cretary  could  not  do  this  in  the  manner  now  proposd 
But  Mr.  S.  could  tell  the  Secretary  bow  the  reducta:! 
might  be  effected  wijthout  in  the  least  prejudicing  r^ 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  but,  on  the  contr»n, » 
as  to  advance  and  promote  the  interest  of  manu&ctwd, 
increase  the  wealth,  and  establish  the  independence  d"i 
country.  If  he  was  asked  what  was  the  way  todoii* 
he  would  reply,  let  the  President  or  his  Secretary  first  k- 
lect  the  articles  of  necessity  to  the  country  in  w>r,  w^ 
such  others  as  the  country  had  the  capacity  of  nunufi^ 
turing  for  itself,  such  as  iron,  woollens,  cottons,  &c.  Hid- 
ing selected|these  articles  for  permanent  protection,  tK J 
let  him  increase  the  duties  gradually,  till  the  (ok^S^^- 
tide  was  excluded,  and  this  source  of  revenue  thuse^ 
tirely  dried  up.  This  was  the  way  to  reduce  Uic  re- 
venue.  To  diminish  the  quantity  of  goods  mpf^^ 
not  to  increase  it.  Diminish  it  by  rawing;  dut»c%  not  in- 
crease it  by  lowering  them;  give  full  protection,- ») 
capitalists,  go  to  work,  create  a  market,  cre»teco«np«  ' 
tion,  bring  down  prices.  This  was  the  true  pohcy-  ^»«j 
petition  was  the  lever  by  which  prices  were  to  be  brou^ 
down.  Go  on,  fill  the  market?  promote  •fn^ui^^'. 
furnishing  a  market  for  its  products.  Let  the  «""*■? 
duties  be  very  gradual.  If  it  rose  by  only  two  or  m^ 
per  cent,  a  year,  it  was  sufficient.  Only  g"^**^^! 
to  capital.  This  was  the  way,  and  the  only  waj^. "  ^' 
crease  the  revenue 


might  be  reduced,  by  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars, 
without  prejudice  to  the  just  claims  of  existing  establish- 
ments. The  idea  of  effecting  a  certain  reduction  of  re- 
venue by  a  given  reduction  of  duties,  predicated  on  the 
imports  of  any  one  year,  was  utterly  fallacious  and  delu- 
sive. The  quantity  and  kin^s  of  imports  were  subject  to 
immense  fluctuations.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1830,  our 
imports  had  been  70  millions  «  and  in  the  very  next  year 
they  rose  to  103  millions.  How  then  could  any  calcula- 
tions as  to  increase  be  based  with  safety  on  the  results  of 
any  single  year  ?  Here  was  an  increase  of  one-third  in  a 
single  year.  If  gentlemen  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
duties  as  was  proposed,  he  should  not  wonder  if  the  re- 
venue should  be  doubled  for  a  short  time.  This  standard 
of  measure  was  perfectly  fallacious  ;  nor  could  the  mere 
reduction  of  duties  be  relied  upon  to  reduce  the  revenue. 
But  there  was  a  mode  in  which  the  Secretary  might  re- 
duce the  revenue  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection. 

[Here  Mr.  CARSON  interposed,  and  called  Mr.  Stew- 
art to  order. 

Being  desired  by  the  Chair  to  state  his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  CARSON  said  that  the  gentleman's  plan  for  re-  from  New  York. 


without  prejudice,  to  cx«uiig«» 
ad  given  our  people  cotton  ^J 
so  low  a  price?  It  was  the  operation  of  this  very  pw^^ 
It  was  the  realizing  of  this  very  scheme.    Cotw'»*     ' 
the  only  article  of  domestic  industry  that  were  '«'7  P 
tected  in  1816,  and  look  at  the  result?  last  yeartw^^^^, 
had  exported  coarse  cotton  fabrics  to  the  amount  w     ^ 
lion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.     Such  were  *^^S?4san>t 
skill,  and  of  the  improvements  in  machinery.    ) .    jjje 
course  applied  to  woollens  would  be  ^'^'^'*.    .-Jbcs 
same  results.  The  country  had  as  much  <*P*^%  u.prc 
facturc  one  as  the  other.    The  same  policy  *o"'^:7  j. 
ductive  of  the  same  effecU.      Indeed,  ^Pj'*?^  tbti? 
creased  more  rapidly  than  cottons  ever  did,  *^"     l^. 
protection  in  1824.     The  woollen  msnufacture»|^^ 
eight  years  old  in  this  country,  while  the  cotton 
facture  was  of  sixteen  years  standmg*     * ""  ^^ 
S.'s  view,  the  true  American  policy.  woiM*^' 

Let  the  Secretary  exclude  imports,  *"°  jiJi^jnof^ 
to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  country.  '^  ^^  jr-i 
duce  and  destroy  the  interests  of  home  ji"*'"  "Ve." 
check  its  progress.  Agriculture  and  "*/'"  Jl-giiieriir" 
mutually  connected;  they  would  both  sink  ^J^(^t^ 
der  the  system  now  brought  forward  by  tne  g^ 
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From  the  three  articles  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  iron, 
this  country  had,  last  year,  derived  a  revenue  of  thirteen 
millions.  The  whole  amount  of  goods  we  ought  to  have 
manufttctured  among  ourselves.  Of  the  thirty -seven  mil- 
lions worth  of  iron,  woollens,  and  cottons  imported,  three- 
fourths,  twenty-seven  millions  of  its  value  at  least,  con- 
sisted of  the  labor,  fuel,  and  subsistence  of  British  work- 
men, and  the  productions  of  British  farmers. 

[Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  debate  was  suspend- 
ed.] 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Watxb  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the 
subj^t  of  the 

TARIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  ROOT  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  (as  given  above.)     When  he  concluded, 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  rose.  He  began  by  regretting  the 
course  which  the  discussion  had  takeni  and  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the- bill  had  not  complied  with  the  invitation 
he  had  given,  at  an  early  period,  in  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee which  had  reported  it.  It  was  their  wisli  to  have  taken 
up  the  bill,  section  by  section,  and  item  by  item,  so  that 
upon  any  motion  to  amend,  or  any  ^objection  from  any 
quarter,  such  defence  or  explanation  as  the  occasion  might 
call  for,  could  be  offered  by  the  committee,  and  for  this 
they  were  fully  prepared.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  V. 
thought,  for  a  fair  consideration  of  this  bill,  a  long,  ar- 
dent, and  desultory  debate  had  been  excited,  by  those 
who  were  adverse  to  its  whole  policy.  In  the  discussion, 
upon  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  duty  on  teas,  the  great 
principles  which  had  been  so  often  agitated  in  the  present, 
as  well  as  in  many  a  former  Congress,  were  again  drawn  in- 
to debate.  In  addition  to  this,  almost  every  item  of  the  bill 
had  been  touched  upon  in  some  way  or  other,  and  tran- 
siently attacked  {  woollens,  and  iron,  and  cottons,  and 
tobacco,  had  their  turn;  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Root,]  whom  I  have  known  for 
years  as  the  champion  of  wool,  had  just  driven  his  flock 
of  sheep  down  from  his  Delaware  mountains  into  the 
throng  of  the  debate. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  reply  to  all  these  objections  in  a 
manner  to  be  of  any  practicable  use  in  deciding  these 
several  points.  They  must,  if  we  proceed  in  the  bill,  come 
up  in  detail,  and  the  committee,  if  called  upon,  will  then 
endeavor  to  show  the  grounds  upon  which  the  several 
rates  in  it  have  been  fixed.  How  it  was,  for  instance,  that 
woollens,  which  it  was  said  had  been  unreasonably  re- 
duced, in  comparison  with  other  articles,  had,  in  fact,  no 
small  compensation  for  that  difference,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  the  raw  material,  oil,  and  dye  stuffs*  How 
it  was,  to  take  another  instance,  that  the  duty  on  tobacco, 
which  had  been  complained  of  as  an  excessive  protection 
of  Southern  interests,  was,  in  fact,  so  purelpr  nominal  up- 
on an  article  of  which  we  exported  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  a  year  to  foreign  markets,  that  the  committee 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while'to  legislate  specially  about 
it,  and  had,  therefore,  lefV  it  subject  to  the  operation  of 
former  laws.  If  any  gentleman  wished  to  introduce  an 
amendment  on  this  specific,  point,  it  w6uld  probably  meet 
with  but  little  opposition,  and  should  it  become  part  of  a 
law,  it  would  probably  produce  just  as  little  effect. 

Waiving  all  these  details,  as  well  as  the  discussion  of 
those  general  principles  of  constitutional  law  and  public 
policy,  which  would  find  a  more  appropriate  place  when 
the  bill  was  reported  to  be  finally  acted  upon  in  the 
House,  if  it  should  have  that  good  fortune,  Mr.  V.  said 
it  was  his  intention  to  endeavor  to  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion more  immediately  before  us.  He  would,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  reply  to  some  of  the  objections  which  had 
the  most  direct  and  practical  bearing  upon  the  details  of 
the  bill.  Among  the  most  formidable  of  these,  were  the 
financial  difficulties  which  had  been  so  ingeniously  raised 
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by  his  able  colleagpie  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  [Mr.  Iitguisoll,]  who  had  alone  dissented  from 
the  report  and  .bill  presented  by  the  rest  of  the^  com- 
mittee. 

The  ground  of  the  argument  was  this,  that  whether  the 
plan  of  finance  now  proposed  was  rood  or  bad,  the  pre- 
sent was  not  the  time  for  financial  reduction:  that  the 
treasury  still  required,  for  some  years,  the  aid  of  the 
higher  duties  and  large  income  provided  for  by  the  exist* 
ing  laws:  that,  in  fact,  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  year, 
the  treasury  was  lefl  not  only  empty,  but  subject  to  a 
heavy  charge  of  debt,  without  the  means  to  meet  it. 

It  had  been  said,  that,  on  the  1st  January,  183.1,  the 
only  remaining  funds  in  the  treasury  were  the  million  and 
a  half  which  had,  year  after  year,  figured  in  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  unavailable  funds,  con- 
sisting of  the  paper  of  broken  State  banks;  whilst  the 
treasury  was  still  subject  to  various  heavy  demands. 
These  were,  first,  seven  millions  of  funded  debt;  «ext, 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  ansatisfied  appropriations, 
for  various  purposes,  madtf  during  the  last  year;  and, 
thirdly,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  paid  by 
the  Government  of  Deuufuirk  as  a  compensation  for  spo- 
liations on  our  commeref,  which  was  merely  a  temporary 
depofute  in  our  treasury,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  merchants 
when  their  claims  wer^  adjusted. 

Let  us  see,  said  Mr.  V.,  now  th*M  matter  stands.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  funded  debt. .  This  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  considered,  ar  they  stated  in  their  report, 
to  be  fairly  liquidated,  by  setting  off  the  stock  owned  bv 
the  Government  in  the  Bank  ofthe  United  States.  This 
stock,  at  the  market  price,  somewhat  exceeded  the  pre- 
sent amount  ofthe  debt  due  by  the  nation.  It  also  pro- 
duced an  interest,  and  was  likely  to  do  so,  during  the  con- 
tinuance ofthe  Bank  charter,  of  aboQt  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  annually,  above  the  interest  paya- 
ble on  the  national  debt. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  Bank  stock  could  not  be  sold 
without  glutting  the  market;  thus  depreciating  its  value 
to  the  Government,  and  ruining  individual  stockholders. 
Certainly  this  might  be  done,  it  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Were  so  disposed;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that 
it  would  not  be  done.  It  would  be  very  easv  to  empower 
the  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury  to  dispose  of  this  stock  at 
a  price  not  less  than  its  true  value,  and  under  such  re- 
strictions as  would  prevent  any  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
market,  injurious  to  either  public  or  private  interests. 
The  Bank  itself  might  be  authorized  to  purchase  the 
stock,  and  It  might  be  made  the  interest  of  that  institution 
to  do  so,  as  enabling  it  to  operate,  for  the  remainder  of 
its  charter,  upon  smaller  capital,  and,  consequently,  with 
greater  profits.  What  restrictions,  as  to  the  sale,  might 
be  necessary,  would  be  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
determine  hereafter.  But  if,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
no  such  sale  could  be  effected,  still  the  funded  debt  un- 
paid was  substantially  provided  for  by  the  Bank  stock. 
There  was  an  income  of  nearly  500,000  dollars  a  year 
during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  charter,  to  meet  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  amounting  to  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  uqtil  the  principal  of  the  Bank 
stock  was  refunded,  the  payment  of  the  dbbt  might  be 
anticipated,  and  extinguished,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
application  of  such  baUnces  as  would  remain  in  the  trea- 
sury at  the  end  of  each  yeir.  For  I  think  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  that,  in  all  human  probability,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  there  will  be  such 
balances  remaining  unexpended  in  the  treasury.  Here, 
then,  there  is  no  debt  unprovided  for,  at  which  the  most 
timid  political  economist  need  be  alarmed. 

The  second  difficulty  raised  is  of  a  more  plausible  cha- 
racter. I  mean  that  founded  on  the  unsatisfied  appropria- 
tions for  former  years.    Of  the  moneys  appropriated  du- 
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ring  1832,  for  the  service  of  that  year,  there  are  atill  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  unsatisfied  appropriations.  These 
are  debts,  it  is  said,  for  which  the  nation  is  liable;  that  we 
owe  the  money;  that  there  can  be  no  higher  claim  than 
ftn  appropriation  by  Congress;  that  we  should  be  always 
ready  to  meet  these  demands,  however  and  whenever 
they  come;  and  that  the  treasury  is  not  now  in  a  state  to 
do  so. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Thirty 
years'  experience,  during  peace  and  war,  has  shown  us 
that  there  are,  of  necessity,  in  every  financial  year,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  appropriations  which  will  not  only  not 
be  paid  during  that  year,  but,  in  fact,  from  the  mode  of 
expenditure,  can  never  be  payable  until  late  in  the  next. 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  it  would  weary  the  pa- 
tience of  the  committee  were  I  to  enumerate  them  all. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice. A  large  amount  of  «the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
g^radual  increase  of  the  navy,  is  applied  to  contracts  for 
cannon,  copper,  and  other  materials,  and  for  frames  for 
frigates  and  seventy-fours.  These  contracts,  of  course, 
take  a  considerable  time,  often  a  year  or  more,  for  their 
completion,  and  the  payments  are  consequently  deferred 
until  that  period.  So  in  the  large  annual  appropriations 
for  pay  afloat  in  the  navy,'  two-thirds,  on  an  average,  of 
such  appropriations,  applicab)^  to  di^ant  squadrons,  is 
never  payable  until  their  return  to  the  United  States.  So 
also  in  contracts  for  the  army,  for  cannon,  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.,  the  money  is  not  payable  until  the  contract 
is  fulfilled,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  not  payable 
until  a  year  afler  the  nominal  appropriation  is  made. 
Thus,  a  portion  of  the  actual  appropriations  of  every  year 
are  but  nominal  debts  during  that  year,  and  remain  so 
until  they  become  earned  and  payable  in  a  succeeding 
one.  Some  portion  of  this  is  never  earned  or  expended, 
and  afler  two  years  returns  to  the  general  fund,  by  being 
passed,  in  the  books  of  the  treasury,  to.wbat  is  called  the 
surplus  f\^nd.  There  are  also,  of  course,  some  portions  of 
the  appropriations  which,  from  less  fixed  and  regular 
causes,  are  either  not  payable  or  not  claimed  until  more 
than  a  year  after  such  appropriation.  Thus  there  are  al- 
ways, and  have  been  uninterruptedly,  for  many  years,  and 
must  always  be,  some  three,  four,  or  five  millions  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  each  year,  actually  chargeable  upon 
the  income  received  during  the  next. 

It  is  due  to  candor  to  allow  that,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted seasion  of  the  last  summer,  and  the  late  period  at 
which  some  of  the  appropriation  bills  passed,  this  amount 
is  something  greater  than  usual  during  the  present  year. 
But  it  is  asked,  is  it  not  the  part  of  a  prudent  statesman 
to  keep  always  a  sum  in  the  treasury  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, which  will  certainly  come  at  some  time  or  other? 
Would  not  every  prudent  man  do  so  in  regard  to  his  own 
affairs?  Would  such  a  man  trust  to  contingencies  to  meet 
demands  which  he  knows  must  be  paid  in  three,  six,  or 
nine  months?  Certainly  he  would  not.  Neither  does  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Nor  yet  is  it  obliged  to 
keep  a  large  sum  of  money  lying  unemployed,  and  for 
this  simple  reason:  if  there  is  always  a  certain  aniount  of 
the  appropriation  of  one  year  remaining  to  be  paid  in  the 
next,  there  is  also  always  a  much  larger  amount  of  reve- 
nue earned  in  the  one  year,  which,  in  consequence  of  our 
credit  system  of  revenue,  is  not  paid  until  the  next.  Un- 
der the  former  system  of  long  credits,  which  is  still  partly 
in  operation,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  earned  In  any  one 
year,  and  secured  by  the  best  commercial  security,  falls 
due  in  one  year,  and  is  paid  in  the  next.  Under  the 
shorter  credits  of  the  act  of  1832,  this  proportion 'is  al- 
tered; about  one-half  falling  due  within  the  year  of  im- 
portation, the  other  half  in  the  next.  Many  years  of 
custom-house  experience  have  shown  us  that  these  sebiiri- 
ties  are  perfectly  to  be  relied  upon;  and  that  even  during 
U»e  roost  C'sastrous  periods  of  trade,  the  losses  to  Govern- 


ment are  trifling  in  the  extreme.  In  the  pre&ent  year,  it 
so  happens  that,  to  meet  the  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
the  unsatisfied  appropriations  of  1832,  there  ia  a  oelt 
revenue  accruing  from  the  custom-house  bond.s  given  ia 
1832,  and  actually  falling  due  weekly  and  daily  during 
the  present  year,  amounting  to  fifteen  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Wt>uld  any  prudent  nnan,  in  pri- 
vate life,  under  similar  circumstances,  consider  his  debts 
unprovided  for?  Ougl>t  any  statesman,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, wish  to  tax  the  people  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating money  in  the  treasury  r  The  policy  of  storisf 
up  treasures  of  gold  and  ulver,  for  future  usea,  is  that  ^ 
a  past  age.  We  now  live  in  what  one  of  our  own  poeti, 
wno  is  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  poet,  has  happ'Jr 
termed  <'  a  bank  note  world,''  in  which,  though  there  is 
doubtless  too  much  paper,  yet  the  place  of  Governmer.t 
hoards  of  old  gold  and  silver  is  wejl  and  safely  supplied 
by  commercial  securities  or  custoifi-house  bonds  and  de- 
posites.  This  is  no  new  doctrine:  it  is  the  settled  poUcr 
of  our  Government.  It  was  originally  recommended  aad 
enforced  by  the  late  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  was  finally  utd 
full):  carried  into  cfliect  by  an  act  passed  about  four  years 
ago,  repealing  the  old  provisions  for  keeping  a  surpks 
in  the  treasury,  and  autliorizing  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment to  apply,  at  his  discretion,  the  whole  of  the  oftex- 
pended  balances,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  the  payn^st 
of  the  public  debt.  It  is  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  tbs 
power  that  the  extinction  of  the  debt  has  been  so  rapkih 
hastened. 

Let  us  now,  leaving  these  general  views  of  the  txiy 
ject,  see  their  results  in  an  estimate  of  the  revenoe  lod 
expenditure  for  the  next  year,  under  the  contempiate^ 
tariff. 

The  nett  revenue  actually  accruing  from 
the  importation  of  1832,  ia  calculated  at 
$23,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds  falls  due 
and  will  be  received  in  1 833»     • 
The  two  first  months  of  1833, 
under  the  present  tarifl*,  at 
the  same  rate  of  importa- 
tion, would  produce 
We  will  deduct  fifteen  per 
cent.,  say  - 


S15^660,OC» 


#3,915,00a 


586,000 


Deduct,  for  return  duties,  under  the  eigh- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  1832^  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  .  .  -  - 


Add  nett  duties  accruing  in  the  remainder 
of  1833,  which,  under  the  proposed  bill, 
would  be  $13,840,834.  For  greater 
safety,  let  us  again  deduct  fifteen  per 
cent.,  say  $2,076,124;  this  would  leave 
$11,766,000;  one-half  of  which,  accruing 
under  the  present  credit  system,  during 
the  present  year,  would  be         - 

Leaving  as  the  nett  revenue  from  the  cus- 
toms for  that  year,  -  -  - 
Add  public  lands,  bank  dividends,  &c. 


3,329,0» 
$18.989,00» 


2,500,000 

$16,489,000 


5,882,LXt 


$22^1,C<0 
3,00t',0-.: 


$25»S71,ftX) 

For  the  amount  of  all  estimated  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1833,  including  the 
Danish  claims,  and  the  large  arrearages 
of  revolutionary  pensions,  deduct  *      18»S30,C0C 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


$r.041,>:".' 
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Which  would  extinguish  the  unsatisfied  appropriations  oF 
the  last  year,  and  pay  off  all  tlv»se,  ifreq^uired,  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  leaving  a  balance  of  a  million  and  a  half  for 
extraordinary  appropriations  of  the  present  year.     But, 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  there  will  be,  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed, some  three  or  four  miHions  of  this  year's  appro- 
priations payable  in  the  next,  there  will  be  a  balance  to 
that  aiAount  left  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
&nd,  unless  some  arrangement  before  that  time  be  made 
in  relation  to  tl%e  bank  stock,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be 
better  applied  than  by  paying  off  the'  two  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  stock.,  reimbursable  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1834.     There  would-  even  then  be  room  for  a  reduction 
for  our  calculation  of  revenue,  or  under  calculation  of 
receipts,  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  next  year,  we  will  find  the  ac- 
counts standing  still  more  favorably  $  that  is,  of  course, 
presuming  that  our  relations  of  peace  and  tranquillity  re- 
main  uninterrupted. 

In  1834^  under  the  new  short  credit  system,  one-half 
the  duties  accruing  in  1833  will  be  payable.     These,  if 
calculated  upon  an  importation  of  either  1831  or  1832, 
according  to  the  rates  of  the  present  bill,  would  amount 
to    -----  -     $8,300,000 

Half  of  those  of  the  same  year,  calculated 
according  to  the  operation  of  this  bill, 
on  the  same  amount  of  importation,  fall- 
ing due  within  the  year,  would  amount 
to  ..... 


system.  Still  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  guard, 
in  several  ways,  against  making  their  whole  plan  of 
finance  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present 
land  system. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  thought  that  the  revolu- 
tionary pensions  being  now  put  upon  the  footing,  not  of 
bounty,  but  of  the  payment  of  revolutionary  debt,  (for 
which  the  public  lands  were  so  of\en  pledged  as  securi- 
ty,) that  the  income  from  this  source  might  well  be  ap- 
propriated, for  a  time,  to  the  discharge  of  such  pensions. 
This  appropriation  would  not  last  long;  for,  although  I 
hope  and  trust  that  very  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
revolution  will  continue  long  to  enjoy  this  late  and  tardy 
recompense  for  their  services,  yet,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  aggregate  numbep  must  very  rapidly  di- 
minish. Above  one-third  of  them,  as  I  learn  from  an 
actual  return  from  the  Pension  Office,  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for  a  different  purpose, 
are  over  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  over  seventy.  It  is  therefore  certain,  according 
to  the  probabilities  of  human  life,  that  although  some  of 
these  annuities  may  continue  for  very  many  years,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  them  must  shortly  terminate. 

I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  with  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  estimate  of  two  millions  a 
year  for  all  the  revolutionary  pensioners  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee.  Th'is  has  been  noted. as  a  gross 
error  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  McKezt- 
SAK,]  because  a  report  from  the  Pension  Office  states  the 
amount  now  to  be  something  above  two  millions  and  a 
half  a  year.  A  surplus  revenue  has  been  allowed  to  meet 
llie  small  excess  of  the  present  charge,  an^  it  is  a  matter 
of  strict  calculation  according;'  to  those  general  laws  as  to 
This  is,  I  frankly  allow,  more  than  the  revenue  whiclit the  probability  of  human  life,  which,  on  a  lar^e  scale, 
is  likely  to  accrue,  under  a  gradually  diminishing  rate  of  never  fail,  that  this  annuity  upon  such  ages  diminishes 


7,200,000 


Making  an  aggregate  from  the  customs,  of  $15,500,000 


impost.  But,  I  presume,  all  objections  on  that  score  will 
be  obviated  by  allowing  a  deduction  of  twenty  per  cent, 
or  one-fif\h  from  this  amount,  which  leaves  accruing  from 
the  customs,  for  that  year,  -     -       -  •  $12,400,000 

To  this  we  may  add,  from  the  other  re- 
sources of  the' treasury,   .  .  -       3,000,000 


$15,400,000 


Thus  we  have  about  fifteen  miHions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars for  the  income  of  the  year  1834.  In  that  year,  the 
claims  on  the  treasury  fur  ihe  Danish  indemnities,  for  the 
extra  appropriations  of  the  year  1832,  and  fur  the  back 
pay  of  the  new  cevolutionary  pensioners,  which  have  so 
much  swelled  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  will  have 
been  paid  off,  and  there  will  only  remain  the  ordinary 
claims  upon  the  treasury,  which  have  been  admitted  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  ought  not  to  exceed  fifleen  millions 
of  dollars.  We  have,  therefore,  some  surplus  to  apply 
to  the  public  debt,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  stock  shall 
not  have  already  extinguished  it.  Then  begin  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  bill,  calculated,  with  other  resources, 
to  raise  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen  millions  to  meet  an  ex- 
penditure generally  below  that  sum. 

The  next  objection  raised  is,  that  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  income  of  the  public  lands  is  still  to  remain 
as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Now,  it  is 
said,  a  plan  has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive, 
and  a  bill  adopting  another  plan  has  passed  the  Senate, 
either  of  which  would  divert  the  whole  of  this  income 
into  another  channel.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  have,  of  course,  taken  it  for  granted,  that  until 
some  law  on  this  subject  has  actually ,  passed,  the  pre 
sent  system  will  continue  for  a  time.  Indeed,  while  the 
propositions  of  those  who  think  it  proper  to  apply  this 
fund  to  other  objects  than  those  subject  to  our  own  legis- 
lation aVe  so  variant,  it  b  wholly  uncertain  what  plan,  and 
where  any  can  be  adopted,  differing  from  the  present 


by  so  rapid  and  regular  a  decrease  every  year,  that  two 
millions  will  be  more  than  the  average  required  for  the 
next  six  years. 

To  return,  then;  this  annual  payment,  by  the  stem  and 
unsparing  laws  of  nature,  diminishes  so  rapiJly  that,  at 
the  end  of  a  very  few  years,  the  treasury  may  easily  spare 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  But  the 
legislation  of  Congress  may,  perhaps,  be  more  speedy, 
and  divert  this  fund  to  other  objects  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  That  event  the  committee  have  also  endeavored 
to  anticipate  and  obviate.  It  is  presumed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  the  income  of  these  lands  is  taken  away 
from  the  treasury,  it  will  be  taken,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
cum  onerCf  that  is  to  say,  subject  to  the  burdens  necessa- 
rily belonging  to  it:  these  are,  the  cost  of  the  sales  and  sur- 
veys of  the  land,  and  the  Indian  annuities  re^larly  paid 
as  the  consideration  of  their  purchase,  amountmg  to  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  One  of  the  objects 
to  which  this  money  is  to  be  applied  by  the  States  to 
whom  it  is  contemplated  to  be  granted,  is  internal  im- 
provements. If  the  States  assume  this  expense,  the  Ge- 
neral Government  will  be  relieved  from  it,  and  this  has 
generally  amounted  to  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year. 
Thus  far,  then,  if  the  public  lands  are  taken  away,  while 
our  revenue  will  be  diminished,  our  expenditure  will 
also  be  diminished,  though  in  a  less  proportion,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  to  be  supplied  from  some  other 
source.  This  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  do, 
by  increasing  or  restoring  the  duties  on  silks,  tea, 
and  coffee,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
wanted. 

I  shall  now  come  to  another  class  of  objections.  These 
are  in  regard  to  Jthe  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  this  bill.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  reply  to  all  these. 
They  remind  me  of  the  story  told  of  (l  think)  Dean 
Swift,  who  once  asked  an  acquaintance,  "  Did  you  ever 
find  any  good  weather  in  tlie  course  of  your  life?'*  The 
other  replied,   **  Yes,   thank  heaven!    a  great  deal." 
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Now,"  said  the  cynical  wit,  <*I  never  did;  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dr)\" 
Our  poor  bill  has  met  with  even  harder  censures  than 
that  of  Swifl  upon  the  weather.  It  is  not  only  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  too  wet  and  too  dry,  too  hij^h  and  too  low 
alternately,  but  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  One  gen- 
tleman undertakes  to  prove  that  it  will  leave  the  trea- 
sury naked,  bare,  and  desolate  as  the  sea  shore  at  low 
water,  while  others  pledge  themselves  to  prove  that  it 
will  bring  in  such  a  tide  of  importation,  as  will  sweep 
away  all  the  manufactories,  and  fill  the  treasury  to  over- 
flowing. 

To  all  this  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  the  committee,  in 
their  estimates,  may  have  erred  somewhat  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  that  these  estimates  were  not  arbitrarily 
assumed,  but  were  grounded  upon  well  known  genersd 
laws  of  importation,  consumption,  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which,  like  the  calculations  of  insurance  or  annui- 
ties, may  fail,  in  special  cases,  or  in  any  given  year,  but 
always  hold  good  m  the  main.  They  have  made  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  effect  of  their  bill  upon  the  actual  importa- 
tion of  a  certain  year,  that  of  1831,  for  they  thought  that 
this  would  produce  a  more  certun  and  practical  result 
than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  a  year  of  higher  importation  than  ordinary, 
though  about  the  same  as  that  of  1832.  The  committee 
believed  that  this  excess  over  the  average  of  former 
yearsy  though  it  might  perhaps  &11  short  in  this  or  the 
next  year,  would  not  fall  short  of  the  average  of  several 
years  to  come,  taken  together,  under  the  operations  of 
the  new  bill.  They  have  stated  their  reasons  for  this 
in  their  report,  and  I  need  not  minutely  recapitulate 
ihem.  •  Every  year  gives  us  an  increase  of  population 
as  well  as  wealth,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  means  to  pay  for  foreign  g^ds  by  our  own 
manufactures,  or  products  of  the  soil,  fitted  for  foreign 
export. 

In  the  next  place,  the  consumers  are  free  from  an 
amount  often  or  twelve  millions  a  year,  which  have  been 
heretofore  levied  in  duties  upon  the  people,  and  remitted 
abroad  in  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  our 
debt.  This  will,  herea(\er,  be  returned  to  our  own  shores 
in  various  commodities,  some  of  utility,  and  some  of  lux- 
ury, accbrding  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  re- 
duction of  several  almost  prohibitory  duties  will  also 
promote  an  increased  importation.  All  these  causes,  it 
18  confidently  believed,  will  raise  the  average  annual  im- 
portation for  Several  successive  years  hereafter,  to  the 
amount,  and  perhaps  above  the  amount,  assumed  by  the 
committee.^  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  this 
increase  will  be  excessive  and  enormous,  or  will  swell 
up  to  an  indefinite  extent.  What  we  buy  we  must  pay 
for;  and  the  value  of  our  imports  must  be  regulated  by 
that  of  our  exports,  including  profits  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. All  these  may  be  conmderably  increased  by  a  wiser 
and  milder  revenue  system,  but  certainty  not  to  an  inde- 
finite extent. 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  upon  the 
increase  of  importation,  let  us  take  two  or  three  promi- 
nent articles,  ^ron,  for  instance.  The  great  mass  of  this 
aKicle,  consumed  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  of  domestic  product,  and  securely  protected  from 
much  foreign  competition  by  the  mere  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. But  the  commoner  qualities  of  the  rolled  English 
iron,  which  answers  for  ordinary  smith's  work,  and  no 
other  purpose,  are  so  very  cheap,  in  spite  of  the  high  du- 
ties, that  it  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  of  our  Atlantic  coast  and  cities.  North  and  South. 
It  is  not  fit  for  more  valuable  purposes,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  duties  will  increase  its  consumption  but  very  little. 
The  better  sort  of  hammered  iron  from  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  machinery,  steam  en- 
gines, shipbuilding,  Sec,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted  for 


such  purposes  must  be  had  at  any  price.  Of  these  tro 
qualities  of  iron,  the  besf  and  worst,  a  diminution  of  du- 
ties would  not  much  increase  the  consumptioTi,  wid  vkH, 
in  fact,  be  a  diminution  of  revenue;  and  between  tliesttf<\ 
comes  the  better  sort  of  English  i-olled  iron,  wb  ch  is  \m 
nearly  or  wholly  excluded  from  our  consiimptien^  br  tlw 
high  duties .  Under  diminished  duties,  some  of  this  »w.ki 
be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  cities  and  the  A: 
lantic  coast,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  n.j« 
affect  the  market  of  the  interior.  Thus  the  trcwin 
would  gain  something  by  a  diminished  duty  on  one  \r 
of  iron,  while  it  would  lose  by  a  diminution  on  the  b.* 
and  worse  sorts. 

Thus,  again,  in  cotton  goods.  The  ver>  cliwpcijsl 
ties,  forming  the  mass  of  our  consumption,  arc  protecte ' 
by  the  cheapness  of  their  production,  from  any  Sfritii 
competition  of  foreign  importation  here,  under  even  lU 
rate  of  duty.  The  finer  sorts  of  cotton  goods,  thul  b  • 
say,  those  above  Jifleen  cents  a  yard,  src  already  impr.^ 
ed  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  millions  a  year,  in  5p:icL 
the  operation  of  the  present  minimum  sjstero,  ind  ii- 
minution  of  duties  would  not  probably  increase  the  :f« 
nue.  The  importation  might  be  increased,  but  ni.t  rr: 
than  to  make  up  the  difference  of  duties.  The  mrr.  '.y. 
ration  of  the  proposed  change  will  be,  thesdniitiinfcr 
tain  cotton  goods  between  the  two  classes  1  hare  mfc 
tioned.  The  revenue  then,  from  cotton  goods,  I  belicr?. 
will  stand  pretty  much  as  at  present. 

On  the  article  of  spirits,  I  presume  the  rcTcnue  rll  b^ 
increasedi  but  it  will  be  because  it  will  increase  th«^J 
portation  of  our  agricultural  products.  If  nwreolt-' 
article  is  imported,  more  provisions,  flour,  cornmesl,  bu 
ter  and  cheese,  8tc.  will  be  exported  to  Uic  West  Inr-fl 
Here  will  be  some  increase  of  mcoroe,  notwithsUmUr^* 
considerable  diminution  of  duty.  . 

In  going  over  the  items  of  the  bill,  similar  reson-s 
none  of  them  precisely  accurate,  though.sllof  therapy 
bable,  lead  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the  estimate  presen  <- 
by  the  committee  cannot  be  veiy  far  from  ^^^'^ 
they  do  not  claim  to  be  prophets  in  political  ««^^' 
this  is  all  the  respect  they  can  ask  for  their  wtww"- 
They  have  been  accused  of  having  been  P.«5'P  ,> 
preparing  the  bill,  witiiout  documents  or  ^ifT\ 
They  can  only  say  that  they  have  been,  individwi^. 
a  year  and  a  half,  during  the  present  Congress,  ton 
thing  of  preceding  experience,  doing  little  «Jsc  J*^*"  "^..^ 
ing  at  the  tariff  in  different  lights,  reading  doc"ffiJ^ 
about  it,  and  hearing  arguments.    They  had  »»7'" 
mation  which  enabled  the  late  Committee  on  Masuiiciu^ 

rear,  to  pr 
gtwddeali 


maiion  wmcn  enaoica  me  laxe  uommiuccun  «""  ,,j 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  last  year,  to  pw. 
and  present  their  bill ;  and  thcv  believed  a  good  de»i  iw  ^ 
If  they  had  been,  as  had  been  accurately  ^^r\  irt- 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  eighteen  ™.^.  A^ 
paring  their  bill,  as  a  committee,  it  was  because  wn 
been  eighteen  months  in  studying  the  subject  before  ^^ 
We  have  not,  however,  the  vanity  to  pr^.^y^Vftfiinio'' 
have  framed  a  perfect  bill.  We  have  no  pnde  of  op  ^. 
on  this  subject  tiiat  can  prevent  us  from  "*^'"' J  ^i 
pleasure  to  any  suggestions  intended  not  t°°"  'Ljj 
ta improve  the  bill;  and  if  good  reasons  are  snow^^.^ 

doing, •we  are  willing  to  accept  ^"7 »"™*"""'*!gci«', ^' 
may  make  the  language  of  the  bill  more  *^5^*^\^- ^  ^, 
comprehensive,  which  >vill  proportion  *^/*" .    j^rt- 

justly,  or  which  will  adjust  more  <^<l"'{f7  .^ecV'^ 
ral  periods  of  the  gradual  reduction.  All  tna  ^^ 
of  this  House  is,  that  the  bill  should  be  «ce'7°-at<< 
same  spirit  of  frankness  in  which  it  is  presented,  ».  ^^^^ 
assailed  with  vague  and  contradictory  objections*  •  . 
the  offer  of  any  better  plan  of  impost,  eitber  m  w 


lb 


m  part.  ,      »i,rotJKh 

I  have  nt  last  reached,  after  wandcrmg  ^"^  %bc 
wilderness  of  objection,  the  immediate  q""T,  ^j^f 
fore  us,  and  this  relates  to  the  duty  on  tea  an 
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These  duties,  if  very  moderate,  are,  in  fact.  Just  in  them- 
selves. For  they  are  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  direct 
tax,  being  lipon  objects  of  g'eneral  consumption,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bear  more  lightly,  in  proportion,  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  wealthy.  Averaging  the  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  tea  throughout  the  nation,  it  is  about  half  a 
pound  a  head  a  year,  and  of  coffee  about  two  pounds. 
Every  housekeeper  in  affluence,  or  even  easy  circumstan- 
ces, knows  that  his  own  consumption  is  in  a  much  greater 
proportion. 

I  can  boast  having  always  been  a  friend,  ahd  on  one 
occasion  an  efficient  friend,  to  the  importers  as  well  as 
to  the  consumers  of  those  innocent  luxuries.  The  du- 
ties some  years  ago  were  a  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost  of  these  articles,  and  I  can  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  part  which  I  bore  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  a  former  Congress,  in  reducing 
them  to  one-third  of  their  former  rates.  The  duties  now 
)>roposed  are  still  lower,  and,  as  the  committee  proposes 
to  amend  them,  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  per 
cent.  These  duties  have  been  added,  as  I  before  sug- 
g-ested,  as  a  precaution  against  any  deficiency  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  withdrawal  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
or  any  other  cause  whatever.  I  will  also  add,  for  the  sa- 
tbfaction  of  one  of  my  Connecticut  friends,  [Mr.  Ei.i.8- 
woBTB,]  who  questioned  me  on  that  point,  that  they 
were  added  on  the  protective  principle.  They  were  put 
in  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  in  any  case,  but  if  that  re- 
venue were  too  much,  that  then,  either  these  duties 
might  be  repealed,  or  else  these,  together  with  all  others, 
uniformly  diminished,  by  a  small  reduction,  spread  over 
many  articles.  In  either  case,  avoidmg  the  hazard  of  any 
large  and  unexpected  reduction  of  any  product  or  manu- 
facture, which  may,  as  I  believe  most  will,  be  efficiently 
protected  under  this  proposed  revenue  tariff. 

I  intended  here  to  close  these  desultory  observations 
and  explanations,  postponing  the  defence  of  other  details 
of  the  bill  until  we  reach  them  in  regular  order,  or  leav. 
ing  them  to  the  support  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  But  there  is  one  other  topic  that 
I  cannot  wholly  pass  over.  Still  I  mean  to  speak  of  it 
but  briefly. 

We  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  from 
varioos  quarters,  that  this  bill  for  reducing  the  revenue 
and  the  duties  on  imports,  was  not  called  for  from  any 
large  portion  of  the  people;  that  it  was  prompted  and 
dictated  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  South  Carolina; 
that  that  menacing  attitude  alone  was  a  sufficient  reason 
why  this  bill  should  not  now  pass.  It  has  been  called 
a  measure  of  concession  to  South  Carolina.  I  think, 
too,  I  heard  it  termed  a  measure  of  submission*  We 
were  told  by  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
McKsirir^iv,]  that^  in  presenting  this  bill,  <<the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  had  taken  counsel  only  of  their 
fears.*' 

Fears!  Mr.  Chairman — fears!  Let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  the  sound  of  words.  This  same  word,  fear,  has  vari- 
ous and  widely  differing  meaning^.  Personal  fear  is  a 
misenble  weakness.-  It  degrades  the  individual,  render- 
ing him  useless  to  himself  and  to  others,  in  the  noblest 
acts  and  roost  precious  duties  of  life.  Political  coward- 
ice is  just  as  hurtful  and  despicable  in  a  higher  sphere 
and  a  wider  range  of  influence.  But  this  sort  of  coward- 
ice springs  always  from  base  and  narrow  selflshness;  from 
the  little,  dirty,  personal  motives  of  small  politicians,  whe- 
ther in  high  or  low  stations.  And  it  is  in  its  trembling 
anxiety  to  giutrd  or  gain  petty  interests,  or  attain  petty 
ends,  that  it  betrays  or  sacrifices  the  public  weal.  1  can- 
not fur  a  moment  insult  my  worthy  high-minded  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  by  thinking  it  possible  that  such  a  cow- 
ardice had  for  a  moment  influenced  their  decisions.  1 
should  blush  for  myself  if  it  had  ever  mastered  my  oWn 
thoughts  for  a  moment. 


There  are,  however,  other  fears  of  a  different  sort. 
There  may  be  a  fear  of  taxing  the  citizen  to  enrich  the 
treasury,  and  a  fear  of  weakening  the  bonds  of  union,  the 
strongest  bonds  of  union — the  bonds  of  willing  hearts,  the 
feelings  of  lo^al  attachment  to  this  Government,  by  unne- 
cessary taxation.  Fears  for  the  public  peace — fears  not 
of  any  present  danger,  but  for  the  permanent  stability  of 
our  constitution.  For  such  fears,  in  myself  or  in  my  friends, 
I  cannot  blush. 

What  now  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  in  regard  to  the 
motives  which  may  have  led  to  the  recommendation  and 
introduction  of  this  bill,  and  which  may  justify  its  now 
passing  into  a  law? 

We  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  financial  history  of 
our  Unioif,  when  we  can  still  further,  and  without  hazard, 
diminish  the  revenue  and  lighten  the  taxation,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  whole  people.  Against  the  continuance 
of  some  of  these  burdens  seven  States  of  our  confedera- 
cy have  more  than  once  (and  some  of  them  again,  with- 
in a  month  or  two)  remonstrated  as  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutional. Larg«  classes  and  numerous  bodies  of  ci- 
tizens in  other  portions  of  the  country,  together  with,  I 
believe,  two  of  our  Northern  States  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, (New  Hampshire  and  Maine,)  have  re-echoed  this 
complaint,  though  with  an  important  variation.  They 
have  said  that  such  taxes  were  not  unconstitutional,  but 
oppressive  and  unjust.  Be  it  that  these  complaints  were 
quite  unfounded.  Be  it  that  the  laws  were  constitutional. 
I  have  myself  held  and  avowed  the  latter  opinion .  Be 
it  that  the  duties  were  equal,  just,  and,  when  wanted  for 
the  treasury,  useful.  Still,  the  firm  and  deep-rooted 
conviction,  not  of  South  Carolina  alone,  but  of  nearly 
the  whole  South,  and  of  thousands  of  citizens  through- 
out the  Northern  and  navigating  States,  is  that  which 
they  have  so  of\en  urged  upon  us.  They  think  them- 
selves oppressed.  Shall,  then,  the  majority  of  this  peo- 
ple continue  to  impose  upon  the  minority,  (and  a  large 
minority  too,)  even  for  another  year,  burdens  which  that 
minority  believe  to-be  oppressive;  and  this  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  taxes  which  are  no  longer  needed?  Is  this 
right?  Is  it  iust?  Is  it  wise  and  statesmanlike?  Is  it 
even  prudentr 

"  I  grant — no  one  can  do  it  more  willingly — that  this 
Government  has  the  constitutional  power  to  impose  these 
duties,  and  the  actual  power  to  retain  and  enforce  them. 
What  then?  Because  we  may  have  a  giant's  strength, 
does  it  become  us  to  use  it  like  a  giant  ?  What  is  true  of 
all  civil  power,  is  especially  and  peculiarly  true  of  our 
federal  legislation.  If  we  would  have  it  work  much  good 
and  no  evil;  if  we  wish  it  to  last  long,  and  command  wil- 
ling obedience,  it  must  be  exercised  moderately,  kindly, 
gently.  But  if,  from  the  fear  of  growing  weak,  we  insist 
upon  our  Government's  constantly  putting  forth  its  whole 
strength,  we  shall  at  last  find  that  strength  perish  in  the 
using. 

Above  all,  is  it  right,  just,  wise,  or  magnanimous,  to 
refuse  relief  craved  from  our  hands,  constitutionally,  re- 
spectfully, patiently,  by  so  many  States,  by  so  many 
thousands  of  citizens,  merely  because  harsher  and  sterner 
demands  for  larger  concessions  are  made  from  another 
quarter? 

To  do  so  would  be  indeed  to  "  take  counsel  of  our 
fears"^and  a  fear,  too,  of  the  worst  kind;  it  is  the  fear 
of  doing  right,  lest  v\  e  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  de- 
grade ourselves  in  doing  it.  I  have  often  seen  this  weak- 
ness in  social  life,  and  nave  sometimes  deplored  it  as  an 
infirmity  of  a  noble  mind.  But  it  is  of\ener  the  accom- 
paniment of  pride,  weakness,  passion,  or  folly.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  a  false  and  spurious  honor,  which  the  wise 
man  condemns,  over  which  the  good  man  may  mourn, 
but  which  the  truly  brave  must  despise.  Its  mischiefs 
are  enormous,  incalculable.  It  perpetuates  quarrels  that 
should  have  passed  away  with  the  temporary  cause,  and 
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inflames  them  into  lasting^  hatred.  Often  has  it  rent  apart 
long  and  old  friendships,  and  ended  them  forever  in  blood 
and  death.  Often  has  it  separated  families,  and  banished 
peace  forever  from  the  domestic  hearth.  Often  it  has 
made  brothers  strangers  and  enemies  to  each  other. 

If  we  permit  this  false  and  spurious  counterfeit/ wear- 
ing the, mask  of  honor,  and  assuming  the  port  of  courage, 
to  mix  in  our  councils,  now  and  here  on  this  floor,  we 
must  not  hope  to  avoid  similar  results  in  our  great  na- 
tional family.  But  how  vast  in  their  reach!  How  wide  in 
their  influence!  How  lasting!  History  is  full  of  lessons 
to  this  eflect.  This  spirit  of  false  pride,  hesitating  at 
slow  and  reluctant  justice,  when  frank  and  magnani- 
mous concession  was  demanded,  has  overthrown  great 
and  ancient  Governments.  It  has  rent  asunder  mighty 
State?.  I  will  not  prognosticate  evils  of  equal  magni- 
tude to  our  own  country.  Dut  far  from  us,  and  far  from 
our  public  councils,  be  the  poor  cowardice  of  pride  which 
dares  not  to  be  just,  or  even  prudent,  lest  it  should  be 
thougrht  timid. 

.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  hold  it  to  be  not  less  the  dictate 
of  political  foresight,  than  the  evidence  of  a  true  and  calm 
and  wise  magnanimity,  to  act  upon  this  subject  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  South  Carolina  had  assumed  no  other  ground 
in  relation  to  it  than  that  taken  by  New  Hampshire,  by 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Thus,  and  thus  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  com- 
vly-  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  noble  maxim  which  we 
nave  heard  repeated  more  than  once  in  this  discussion — 
Do  justice,  and  fear  not.  Let  us  do  justice  flrst,  and  we 
have  naught  to  fear. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Satuadat,  Jakuabt  19. 

MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

The  House  having  agfain  taken  up  the  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  Adams, 

Mr.  STEWART  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
After  briefly  recapitulating  the  substance  of  what  he  had 
advanced  the  day  before,  he  proceeded  to  observe — 

That  the  Secretary,  in  urging  reasons  for  the  reduction 
of  existing  duties  on  imports,  had  given  as  one  of  those 
reasons,  that  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  was  imposed  on 
particular  classes  of  our  citizens;  and  that  these  acts  had 
passed  by  *•  slender  majorities."  Now,  Mr.  8.  believed 
that  the  bill  of  last  session  passed  by  the  very  slender  ma- 
jority of  more  than  two  to  one,  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  A  "slender"  majority,  indeed!  Rut  the 
Secretary  insisted  that  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  was 
imposed  upon  the  whole  community  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  favored  classes.  Mr.  S.  would  like  to  know 
where  the  Secretary  got  the  evidence  of  this.  How  had 
he  arrived  at  the  fact?  The  duties  were  laid,  not  on 
American  manufactures,  but  on  tliose  from  abroad.  It 
would  not  be  denied  that  these  duties  were  paid,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  foreign  importer.  Now,  if  the  price 
of  these  goods  was  increased  by  the  amount  of  duty  im- 
posed, then  a  burden  was  undoubtedly  laid  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  consumed  them;  'but  if  not,  then  no  burden  was 
imposed  upon  them,  but  on  the  foreigner  only.  The 
question  of  tax  or  no  tax  turned  entirely  upon  this  fact. 
Now,  Mr.  S.  would  like  to  have  the  real  fact  on  the  sub- 
ject oflicially  stated.  Had  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828 
produced  any  increase  of  prices?  A  statement  from  tlie 
Secretary  would  show  whether  they  had  or  not.  Mr.  S. 
therefore  wished  to  modify  the  call  so  as  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  lay  before  the  House  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  prices  before,  and  the  prices  after,  the  passage  of 
those  two  acts.  The  exhibition  of  stich  a  table  would 
enable  the  House  and  the  nation  to  see  whether  duties 
were  burdens  on  our  people  or  not.  He  had  given  to 
this  subject  some  exammation;  and  he  affirmed  (and  he 


believed  the  Secretary's  testimony  would  go  to  risUia 
him)  that  prices,,  instead  of  being  raised,  liad  been  di- 
minished after  those  laws  passed.  If  that  were  the  be, 
then  what  became  of  the  Secretary's  argument  about  tu 
ation  and  burdens? 

He  should  like  to  g^t  another  piece  of  information.  H( 
should  like  to  see  the  prices  of  articles  not  made  io  tiiis 
country,  before  and  after  the  redaction  of  duties,  fir 
wished  to  see  whether  those  prices  had  come  dovo  ii 
consequence  of  such  reduction.  If  not,  then  it  ww  cer- 
tain that  the  foreigner  had  pocketed  the  whole  redudb- 
of  duty,  without  our  people  deriving  any  benefit  whitere: 
from  it. 

He  would  not  say  that  the  rule  held  equally  oo  protM 
ed  and  unprotected  articles.  But  he  said  that  the  effect 
of  competition  was  such  as  to  keep  the  prices  the «». 
let  the  duty  be  as  it  would;  and  that,  if  the  fureipe: 
brought  goods  into  the  country  under  such  circunjjtiv 
ces,  he  paid  the  duty  himself.  Suppose,  for  exunp^, 
the  duty  on  foreign  hats  should  be  five  dollars  a  hat,  wcii 
any  gentleman  pretend  that  we  would  have  to  pay  je; 
more  for  hats  than  we  paid  now?  Would  the  dutyiil 
five  cents  to  the  price  of  the  article?  Would  itaddo-s 
cent'  No,  not  a  mill.  If  the  foreigner  chose  to  e^ 
port  British  hats,  he  must  pay  the  five  dollsrs  on  thn 
I'hat  was  all.  It  was  a  mere  fallacy,  a  perfect  delus», 
that  protecting  duties  imposed  permanent  burdens  c 
the  people.  The  whole  experience  of  the  couniry »«! 
to  prove  that  it  wis  not  true.  Wherever  American  coc 
petition  had  established  an  American  price,  the  foreifixr 
must  be  governed  by  it,  no  matter  what  amount  of  ()y7 
he  had  to  pay. 

When  the  tariff  of  1828  had  passed,  invoicei  wad 
show  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  put  down  ha  pnc« 
exactly  by  the  amount  of  the  dutr  imposed;  and  thus  Ji^ 
whole  tax  fell  upon  the  foreigner,  and  the  Aroencan  peo- 
ple were  relieved  to  just  that  amount  of  taiation,  aw 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  all  other  branchfl  o 
domestic  industry  were  proportionably  .ad»^M  ^^ 
strengthened.  , 

The  Secretary  called  upon  Uie  House  tore4u«^f '^ 
ties  laid  by  the  act  of  last  year,  as  a  concession  and  cws^ 
promise  of  the  difficulUes  with  the  South.  Yettbe-^ 
cretary  hin»elf,  in  the  very  same  report,  had  adm««5 
that  the  act  of  last  year  contained  most  importanU« 
cessions  to  Southern  wishes  and  feelings,  ['^«'*  f,  i 
quoted  the  rej>ort,]  showing  that  this  law  had  »boii*'!«^ 
what  the  Secretary  called  the  oppressive  «ys^^?*f  Jfj! 
mums.  The  Secretary  further  declared  that  »t  hid  rt 
duced,  nay,  almost  totally  repealed,  the  duties  on  i^ 
clothing  of  the  laborers  of  the  Southern  and  Soutm>ifJJ 
States.  But  that  was  not  all  that  that  bill  had  done  w 
the  South.  It  had  greatly  increased  the  cona'^F^" '; 
Southern  products,  and  had,  in  fact,  substituted  tB«w^^ 
of  cotton,  instead  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  -o  ■■ 
the  report.  H^re  were  important  concefflioM  jji -• 
South.  How  much  more  was  to  be  required  o^  ^ 
the  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  the  Secrelarj'  carw -^ 
the  House,  and  told  them  they  must  n»ke  further  ^j^ 
cessions;  and,  if  they  did  it,  he  presumed,  before  u»b 
should  take  effect,  thev  would  be  told  that  still  nwrtn^ 
be  given  up.  It  was  well  known  that,  '^^  pro^or^^ 
concession  followed  concession,  the  appetite  m  cow- 
sion  increased.  For  himself  be  was  opposed,  utteri.  s 
posed,  to  this  business  of  surrender  after  surrender,^' 
concession  after  concession.  He  thought,  "  "*'*.Vt» 
be  the  game,  it  would  be  best  to  give  up  ^JjJ.'  ^..i, 
once,  and  not  thus  be  dying  by  inches,  ^"^n^ff 
soon  bring  a  voice  from  the  people  that  would  set  a  ^^ 
again;  anil  this  very  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wouw^ 
selfbe  the  first  to  come  to  that  House  and  beg  w^ 
retrace  their  steps.  .    |j>, 

Mr.  S.  believed  that  the  Ume  of  further  concesso" 
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not  yet  come.     But  the  Secretary  himself  had  furnished 
an  unanswerable  ar^piment  against  this  bill. 

[Here  Mr.  S.  ag^in  quoted  the  report.] 

The  Secretary  took  the  ground  that  Congress  ought  fo 
provide  for  our  own  manufacturing  industry  an  adequate 
protection  against  the  "  superior  capital,  skill,  and  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  countries."  Did  this  bill  provide  any 
such  protection?  It  did  not.  Yet  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HomcAir]  had  informed  the  House  that 
the  bill  met  with  the  Secretary's  approbation.  Mr.  S. 
could  with  difficulty  believe  it. 

Here  the  CHAIR  interposed,  and  said  that  the  debate 
was  taking  too  wide  a  range,  as  the  bill  was  not  now  un- 
der discussion. 

Mr.  S.  thereupon  observed  that  he  would  abstain  from 
further  remark,  but  desired  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  willing  to  accept  the  altera- 
tion he  had  suggested,  and  so  to  modify  his  resolution  as 
to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alone,  who 
had  in  his  report  adopted  the  views  of  the  President,  and 
almost  in  his  very  words.  It  was,  therefore,  he  thought, 
unnecessary  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  President  (al- 
ready sufficiently  occupied')  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  ADAMS  said  that,  ir  the  gentleman  from  Penasyl- 
▼ania  had  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  message  of  the 
President  as  his  remarks  evinced  that  he  had  done  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  would  him- 
self have  been  convinced  that  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of 
him  so  to  aller  his  resolution  as  to  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  explain  what  the  Secretary  had  said  nothing  about. 
It  was  not  the  Secretary,  but  the  President,  who  had  re- 
commended to  Congress  to  commence  a  withdrawal  of 
all  permanent  protection  on  American  manufactures,  and 
the  ultimate  limitation  of  it  to  those  articles  alone  which 
were  indispensable  to  the  country  in  time  of  war.    The 
Secretary  had  said  no  such  thing.     His  report  contained 
no  intimation  that  protection  was  ultimately  to  be  confin- 
ed to  articles  neoessar}'  in  war.     The  call  upon  the  Se- 
cretary had  reference  to  that  clause  in  his  report  tn  which 
he  had  declared  to  Congress  that  the  revenue  might  be 
diminished  six  millions  of  dollars  without  prejudice  to  the 
just  claims  of  existing    establishments.    That    passage 
spoke  of  those  establishments  without  discrimination,  with- 
out specifying  any  particular  manufacture  to  which  he 
alluded  more  than  another.     Now,  the  Secretary  should 
have  Mr.  A.'s  vote,  and  if  he  had  a  hundred  votes,  *or  a 
thousand,  the  Secretary  should  have  them  all,  if  he  or 
any  other  gentleman  in  that  House,  or  any  man  in  the 
nation,  could  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  which  should 
effect  that  object.     Any  man  that  could  reduce  the  duties 
by  six  millions  of  dollars,  without  prejudice  to  existing 
establishments,  should  have   his  vote — ay,  and  his  heart 
too.    As  to  the  question^  abstractedly  considered,  whe- 
ther it  was  desirable  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  people, 
there  was  but  one  opinion.  All  would  sfty,yes;  reduce  them, 
by  all  means,  if  it  could  be  done.     Mr.  A.  would  do  it  in 
a  moment,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  if  any  gentleman 
would  show  him  how  he  could  do  it  without  prejudicing 
existing  establishments.     That  was  what  the  Secretary 
told  the  House  they  had  to  do.     What  Mr.  A.  wanted 
was,  that  the  Secretary  should  come  at  once  to  the  point, 
and  tell  them  what  the  articles  were  to  which  he  referred, 
and  how  the  reduction  was  to  be  made  so  as  to  accom- 
plish that  end.     This  was  all  he  wanted.     This,  and  this 
alone,  was  the  object  of  his  resolution.     He  wanted  in- 
formation. He  was  willing  to  gfive  to  the  Secretary  every 
confidence,  as  an  honest  and  an  honorable  man.    And  if 
he  could  propose  a  bill,  or  a  modification  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  such  as  should  effect  the  obiect  he  had 
sUted,  then  Mr.   A.  repeated  that  he  should  have  his 
vote,  and  his  heart.     The  Secretary  said  he  could  do 
this.     Mr.  A.  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  do  this. 
The  other  resolution  had  a  different  object  in  view.    It 


called  for  a  different  list  of  articles.  It  referred  to  the 
message  of  the  President,  not  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. He  could  not  amalgamate  the  two.  He  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  explain  what  he  had  himself  said, 
and  what  it  was  of  extreme  importance  the  House  should 
understand.  But  he  did  not  call  on  the  Secretary  to  tell 
him  the  meaning  of  what  the  President  had  said. 

While  he  was  up,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  what  bad  yesterday  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  HorFMAir.] 
That  gentleman  had  told  the  House  that  one  of  these  re- 
solutions was  no.  stranger  to  him.  This  was  true.  Mr. 
A.  had  offered  it  before,  in  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. But  the  other  resolution,  making  a  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  of  course 
offer  in  that  committee,  because  it  did  not  consist  with 
etiquette  for  a  committee  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  head  of  the  Executive  Department.  The  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
municated directly  with  each  other.  If  a  committee  want- 
ed information  from  one  of  the  President's  Secretaries, 
it  might  communicate  its  wishes  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
direction,  because  Congress  had  power  to  direct  him. 
But  it  must  address  the  Executive  only  through  the 
House,  and  then  in  the  form  of  a  request.  There^re,  he 
had  used  a  diff*erent  phraseology  in  drawing  up  the  two 
resolutions.  It  was  very  true  that  the  first  of  these 
resolutions  had  been  discussed  for  several  days  in  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  that  he  had  been  unable 
in  that  committee  to  obtain  a  vote  for  this  call. 

The  gentleman  could  no  doubt  inform  the  House  why 
he  had  not  succeeded.     For  Mr.  A.  remembered  to  have 
heard  in  committee  the  very  same  argument,  and  indeed, 
as  he  believed,  in  nearly  the  same  words  which  had  now 
been  addressed  to  the  House,  with  a  view  to  convince  the 
committee  that  the  information  sought  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary.    And  yet,  after  the  gentleman  had  proved  this, 
(as  no  doubt  he  thought  he  had,)  that  same  gentleman 
had  gone  privately  to  the  Secretary,  and  asked  for  the 
very  same  thing  which  he  had  refused  Mr.  A.  liberty  to 
call  for  in  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.     And  what 
was  the  result?    The  Secretary  had  told  the  gentleman 
that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.     Qe  it  so.  Was  that  any  answer  to  Mr.  A.'s  ques- 
tion P  Was  that  any  answer  to  his  calP   He  had  not  asked 
the  Secretary  whether  he  was  or  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  bill.  That  was  the  Secretary's  concern — not  his.  For 
himself,  he  was  as  little  concerned  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  could  be,  what  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
was.     What  he  wanted  was,  that  the  Secretary  should 
specify  how  and  on  what  articles  the  duties  might  be 
reduced,  so  as  to  diminish  the  revenue  six  millions,  with- 
out injury  to  the  manufacturing  establishments.     And  he 
wanted  this  in  order  to  govern  his  action  in  that  House. 
Should  the  House  gratify  him  with  ^nting  the  call,  and 
should  the  Secretary  specify  accordmgly,  then  he  would 
put  down  a  list  of  such  articles  as  he  considered  to  be 
articles  made  in  existing  establishments,  and  on  which 
duties  might  be  so  reduced  without  injuring  those  esta- 
blishmenti,  as  to  diminish  the  revenue  by  the  amount  of 
six  millions.     If  the  result  should  comport  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  now  introduced  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  then  the  House  would  know  what  the 
Secretary  really  meant. 

Mr.  A.  had  an  impression  that  the  bill  would  not  so 
operate,  and  so  had  the  Secretary  of  the  I'reasury.  For 
there  were  existing  establishments  which  had  already 
made  known  to  that  officer  that  they  should  suffer,  and 
suffer  most  deeply,  if  the  bill  became  a  law.  As  to  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  six  millions  of  dollars,  how 
that  was  to  be  effected  by  adding  a  duty  on  tea  and 
cofl^ee,  was  beyond  his  coroprehen«on,  and  it  was  equal- 
ly beyond  his  comprehension  how  the  revenue  was  to  be 
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reduced  that  amount  by  this  bMI.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
very  bill,  this  new  experiment  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  was  itself  an  additional  reason  for 
making  the  call.  Mr.  A.  wanted  to  know  whether  this 
really  was  the  bill  that  was  expected  thus  to  reduce  the 
revenue. 

At  this  point  the  hour  for  resolutions  expired,  and  the 
debate  was  suspended.  « 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Watitb  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

TARIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  JENIFER,  of  Maryland,  said  that,  if  the  commit- 
tee were  no>v  prepared  to  take  the  question  upon  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Hnrr- 
iKOTOir,]  to  strike  out  the  duty  upon  teas  and  coffee,  he 
would  waive  his  claim  to  the  floor,  and  permit  the  vote 
to  be  taken.  If  they  were  not,  he  should  proceed  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Differing, 
as  he  did,  from  the  friends  of  the  protective  system  on 
several  essential  points  which  had  been  urged  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  and  agreeing  with  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  in  many  of  the  general  views 
presented  in  their  report,  he  should  make  no  apology  for 
asking  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  J.  said  it  was  apparent  to  all,  that  we  had  arrived 
at  a  crisis  momentous  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  The 
public  debt  was  about  to  be  extinguished;  the  duties  on 
imports  reduced  to  a  revenue  standard;  and  such  a  finan- 
cial system  adopted,  as  may  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  country. 

To  accomplish  objects  so  desirable,  Mr.  J.  felt  assured 
that  there  could  not  be  an  individual  in  that  House  who 
would  not  yield  something;  for  himself  he  was  prepared 
to  go  far,  very  far  indeed,  to  yield  preconceived  opin- 
ions upon  the  much  vexed  and  vexing  subject  of  the  tariff, 
in  adopting  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  would  recon- 
cile conflicting  interests;  satisfy,  if  possible,  the  divisions 
among  us ;  and  promote  a  kinder  and  better  feeling  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  Union.  In  doing  this,  he 
should  not  be  deterred,  lest  he  might  be  supposed  to 
sanction  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  or  not  sufficiently 
advocate  those  of  the  proclamation.  Mr.  J.  regretted 
the  introduction  of  those  topics  at  the  present  time;  nor 
did  he  view  them  as  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  tariff;  and,  although  other  gentlemen  had,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  felt  themselves  called  on  to  de- 
nounce the  one  and  applaud  the  other,  he  did  not  loo)c 
upon  this  as  the  proper  occasion  for  the  discussion  of 
those  subjects,  more  especially  as,  no  doubt,  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  afforded  in  due  season  by  the  committee 
who  have  them  in  charge:  for,  "sufficient  for  the  day 
will  be  the  evil  thereof,"  when  this  or  any  future  Con- 
gress shall  have  to  decide  between  the  danger  of  nullifi- 
cation and  consolidation;  and  still  more  to  be  deplored 
that  hour,  when  the  doctrines  of  either  shall  have  to  be 
enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  J.  said  he  did  not  consider  it  good  policy  in  the 
friends  of  protection,  in  the  existing  state  of  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  to  urge  the  continuation  of  high* 
er  duties,  or  to  a  longer  period,  than  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  save  from  disaster  the  g^eat  interests  which 
had  grown  up  under  it.  He  considered  the  period  fast 
approaching,  when  the  people  of  the  country  expected, 
and  would  demand,  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the 
proper  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Was  it  not 
wise,  then,  to  provide  in  time  for  a  state  of  things  which 
sooner  or  later  must  arrive? 

Mr.  J.  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  friends  of  the 
tariff*  that  laws  passed  for  protection  necessarily  implied 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  them;  or  that  a  reduction  or 
repeal  of  the  duties,  as  had  been  assumed,  would  be  a 


« <  violat  ion  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. "  Were  he 
to  admit  those  premises,  he  should  cortie  to  the  conck- 
sion  that  an  increase  of  the  duties  was  an  equal  violato. 
When  the  UriflTlaws  of  1816  were  enacted,  the  friends 
of  protection  no  doubt  looked  for,  and  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, a  continuation  of  those  duties  until  the  manufacturei 
to  be  grown  up  under  them  were  beyond  the  reach  rf 
contingency.  But  the  opponents  of  the  system  never 
imaerined  that  an  increase  of  those  duties  was  contens- 


imagined 

plated.  The  error  seems  to  have  been,  that  both  par 
ties  have  looked  niore  to  individual  and  sectional  intei^est, 
than  to  that  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  principle  is  certainly  correct,  that  no  law,  whe- 
ther for  increase  or  reduction  of  duties,  for  revenue  or 
protection,  or  any  other  object,  should  be  continued  lon- 
ger than  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  general  expediency  alone,  whe- 
ther  those  laws  should  be  changed,  and  at  what  time  such 
change  should  be  made.  And  here  Mr.  J.  said  he  coe- 
curred  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Heans  in  tin: 
part  of  the  report  where  they  say  that  "the  extinguiab- 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  commencement  of  tbe 
new  Presidential  term,  make  this  a  fit  season  for  persuu 
nent  fiscal  regulations."  It  is  vitally  important,  too,  to  all 
engaged  in  any  of  those  numerous  commercial,  manu&c- 
turmg,  or  agricultural  enterprises,  which  are  affected  ^ 
changes  in  the  rates  of  imposts,  and  are  more  exposed  to 
suffer  from  uncertainty  than  even  error  in  ]egida6oi^ 
now  to  know  the  intention  and  policy  of  this  GovemnieEC 
ii\  regard  to  their  several  interests.  The  occason  of  eco- 
nomical reduction  aflbrds  a  propitious  opportunity  ta 
make  such  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  impost  as  waj 
distribute  and  equalize,  amongst  all,  those  burdens  wfaki 
may  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contains  several  imporlast 
propositions: 

1st.  A  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  proper  expeo- 
ditures  of  the  Government. 

2d.  An  equal  distribution  of  duties,  so  that  nooe  may 
have  a  right  to  complain. 

3d.  A  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  impost,  as  may  dis- 
tribute and  equalize,  amongst  all,  those  burdens  wbkY& 
may  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any. 

And  we  are  presented  with  a  bill,  which,  if  adopted^ 
the  committee  say,  "may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  financi^ 
system  for  many  years." 

Mr.  J.  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  general  views 
embraced  in  the  report,  and  should  not  now  urge  any  ob- 
jection whatever,  except  as  related  to  the  public  domain, 
to  which  the  committee  had  briefly  referred.  That  suIh 
ject,  he  hoped,  wotild  be,  by  the  present  Congress,  so 
disposed  of,  that  all  the  States  would  be  placed  upon  a 
fair  and  equitable  footing.  It  was  one  in  whidi  they 
were  all  ^eatly  interested,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
State  which  he,  in  part,  represented  on  that  floor.  He 
believed  that,  to  a  fair  and  just  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  whatever  importance  may  have 
been  attached  to  other  subjects,  would  ultimatelv  depend 
the  perpetuity  of  this  Union.  As  the  subject,  however, 
had  not  yet  come  up  from  the  committee  especially  en- 
trusted with  it,  he  should  forbear  any  further  rcmarki 
until  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  said  that,  if  he  could  believe  that  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  could  realize  the  fai? 
language  of  the  report,  he  should  take  it  as  it  was,  how- 
ever apparent  its  defects.  The  bright  prospects  held  ouS 
in  the  report,  would,  if  realized,  ensure  permanence*  to 
our  laws,  establish  confidence  in  our  legislation,  and  af- 
ford a  security  that  we  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  not  for  the  preservation  of  particular  interests, 
to  the  injury  of  others;  not  for  the  relief  of  one  seciioa 
of  the  Union,  to  the  ruin  of  another. 

How  far  the  bill  was  calculated  to  accomplish  these  de- 
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sirable  ©bjects^  how  far  "the  rates  of  impost  are  equally 
distributed  amongst  all?*'  how  lonif  it  is  like  to  "serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  financial  syitemt"  *nd  to  whom  it  may  prove 
fiatisfactory,  may  be  conjectured  by  an  examination  of  its 
deuils.      Let  us  look  at  our  present  position.      A  law 
passed  by  tlic  present  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  as^ate 
AS  the  month  of  July,  "regulating  the  duties  upon  im- 
ports?" a  law  whicii  occupied  the  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention of  able  committees,  in  both  Houses,  for  several 
months;  which  committees  had  before  them  the  reports 
of,  and  facts  collected  by,  two  conventions,  composed  of 
men  of  the  best  practical  talents  of  our  conntry,  with  such 
further  facts  as  they  deemed  it  proper  to  obtain,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  lighu  that  could  emanate  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department;  a  law  reducing  the  revenue  some  six 
or  eight  TOiUions  of  dollars,  not  vet  gone  into  operation, 
IS  proposed  to  be  virtiuUy  repealed,  and  by  a  bill  which 
could  not  have  been  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  niore  than  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  and  which  Is 
proposed  as  the  "  basis"  of  a  permanent  financial  system. 
H^^  the  law  of  last  session  no  claim  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  at  least  a«  a  "  basis  for  a 
nnancUl  system?" 

The  great  anxiety  felt  throughout  the  country,  upon 
the  subject,  had  called  the  attention  of  both  th«  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  tariff  to  their  then  coriflicting  opi- 
nions, and  which  gave  rise  to  the  two  conventions  of 
133 1,  held  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  before  advert- 
•ed  to. 

The  Representatives  here,  having  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sults of  those  conventions;  the  reports  of  their  own  com- 
mittees; the  developments  of  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  bestowing  upon  the  subject  unpre- 
•  cedented  time,  labor,  and  tklent,  discussing  every  item  at 
lar^e,  passed  the  act  of  July  last,  in  which  much  conces- 
sion was  made  to  preserve  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country,  by  a  vote  of  this  House  of  132  to  65,  being  a  ma- 
jority of  67. 

f  II  the  Senate,  ilie  vote  stood  upon  its  final  passage,  32 
to  16. 

The  act  was  approved  by  the  Executive,  and,  as  far  as 
•we  can  judge,  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  presses  throughout  the  country,  except  In 
a  certain  section,  and  more  particularly  those  presses  fa- 
vorable to  the  administration,  lauded  the  great  reduction 
of  th?  revenue  as  effected  by  that  law. 

Can  it  be  expected  that  any  law  involving  so  much  in- 
terest, the  principles  of  which  have  been  so  long  con- 
tested, will  ever  attain  a  larger  vote  than  the  act  of  July 
last  ?  Would  not  this,  then,  have  been  a  much  more  sa- 
tisfactory "  basis"  for  reduction  of  the  revenue,  than  the 
present  bill  ?  The  committee  propose  to  reduce  the  re- 
venue to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  taking  that 
amount  as  necessary  to  meet  the  liberal  wants  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

To  this  Mr.  J.  saw  no  objection;  he  presumed  that 
the  committee  had  correctlpr  informed  themselves  what 
amount  of  revenue  was  required  by  the  Government,  and 
he  was  willing  to  take  $15,000,000  as  the  revenue  stand- 
ard. Why  not,  then,  lay  a  gradual  prospective  reduc- 
tion, equal  in  its  operation  upon  the  duties  under  the 
law  of  1832,  until  the  revenue  was  brought  down  to 
$15,000,000^  This  would  meet  the  only  principle  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill,  to  wit,  reduction;  if  there  were 
any  other  principle  in  it,  it  had  escaped  hi«  notice.  The 
following  list  will  show  how  the  bill  "equalizes  the  du- 
ties on  imports,"  and  how  equally  the  rates  of  impost  are 
ilistributea. 

Mr.  J.  s^id  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  rates  of  duty  under  the 
bill  before  the  House,  to  March,  1834,  to  March,  1835, 
and  afler  the  2d  of  March,  1835. 


aKTICLXS. 


Woollens,  worsted,  and  worsted 
twist,  and  yarn,  a  duty  of 

Worsted  stun  goods  of  all  kind<i, 

Woollens  not  exceeding  35  cents 
square  yard,    •        •        .        . 

Blankets  not  exceeding  75  cents 
cost,        ..... 

Cottons  not  exceeding  25  cents 
square  yard,  -        -        -        . 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread,     - 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp, 
sail  duck,  and  cotton  bagging. 

Sheet  iron,         .... 

Bar  iron, 

Nails, 

Spikes, 

Coal, 

^rown  sugar,     .... 

Salt,  ...«.« 

Molasses, 

Coffee, 

Teas, 


To  2d 

Bfarch, 

1834. 


per  ct.  per  ct 


To 

March. 

1835. 


10 


25 
10 


After 

March, 

1835. 


30 
20 

15 
112 
95 
78 
96 
47 
58 
62J 
28 
13 
29 


20 
10 

15 


per  ct. 

15"\ 

10 

5 

5 


20 

10 


15. 
93^ 
76\ 

si 

39     g, 
28     w 
13 
29 
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LAce  goods  of  all  kinds,  gold  and  silver  articles,  and 
pearl,  at  a  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  And  this 
IS  what  the  committee  call  in  their  report,  "  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  ratei  of  impost." 

While  woollens,  after  March,  1835,  will  be  imported 
under  a  permanent  duty  of  five  and  fifteen  per  cent. ; 
coarse  blankets  at  five  per  cent. ;  cottons  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent. ;  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  sail 
duck  at  fifteen  per  cent. ;  those  articles  which  are  con- 
sumed to  a  larg^  amount  in  the  production  of  those  manu- 
factures! such  as  Brown  sugar,  tea,  'coffee,  salt,  and 
molasses,  are  taxed  from  thirteen  to  forty-six  per  cent.; 
iron  and  coal  ranging  from  forty-seven  to  ninety-three 
per  cent.,  a  permanent. specific  duty.  Is  this  inequality 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction,  or  is  the  bill  such  a  one  as 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  report?  Will  the  coun- 
try be  satisfied  to  take  this  as  a  permanent  system?  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Louisiana  may.  It  is  very 
certain  the  North  and  East  cannot.  The  planters  and 
farmers  of  the  South  and  West  must  first  be  convinced 
that  i^is  right,  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  one  class  of  articles  should  be  taxed  at  an 
average  duty  of  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  such 
as  iron,  and  another  class  equally  entitled  to  protection,  at 
a  general  average  of  ten  per  cent. ,  before  they  can  give 
their  sanction  to  this  mode  of  equalization  of  duties  as  a 
permanent  system.  Who  then  will  be  satisfied  ?  New  York, 
provided  she  ensures  by  it  the  accomplishment  of  her 
ulterior  object. 

Why  is  it  that  luxuries  of  limited  use,  such  as  laces, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  and  those  of  pearl,  should  be 
permitted  to  come  in  under  a  duty  of  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  while  you  impose  a  permanent  average  duty  of 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon  those  articles  of  univer- 
sal consumption,  teas  and  coffee,  and  which  do  not  come 
in  competition  with  American  industry?  Mr.  J.  said  he 
detested  the  use  of  "ad  eaptandum"  arguments  in  any 
deliberative  body.  But,  sir,  there  are  details  which  can- 
not be  avoided;  the  examination  of  which  clearly  show 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will  not  accomplish  the  ob« 
ject  professed  in  the  report.  The  honorable  chairman, 
[Mr.  YxspLAKCK,]  whoso  feelingly  addressed  the  com« 
mittee,  asks  us,  "  Shall  we  refuse  to  release  seven  or  nine 
of  the  States  from  the  burdens  of  which  they  complain?*' 
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Mr.  J.  said,  certainly  not«  but  in  thus  relieving^  that  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  who  do  complain,  let  us  not 
infl'ct  injurlea  upon  others,  for  which  they  may  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.     You  propose  to  chang^e  your  laws, 
because  they  act  unequally  and  oppressively  upon  one 
section  of  the  Union,  and  advise  the  enactment  of  such 
as  must    brings  disaster  and  ruin  upon  another.    Our 
Southern  friends  never  contemplated  so  unjust,  su  reckless 
a  remedy.     They  do  not  expect  that  those  great  interests 
which  they  have  at  least  been  accessary  to  raisins^  up  to 
their  present  state  of  prosperity,  should  at  one  fell  swoop 
^>e  prostrated  forever.    It  is  not  in  their  generous  nature 
to  desire  it.  They  would  not  deserve  to  be  countenanced 
if  they  did.     No,  sir,  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  rc* 
venue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  for  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefitst  and  not 
for  a  bill  that  gives  full  and  adequate  protection  to  certain 
classes  of  articles,  and  lays  low 'the  interests  of  tlie  manu- 
factures of  others.     I'he  honorable  chairman  [Mr.  Ve»- 
plaicck]  tells  us  that  <*  iron  is  already  protected  in  many 
sections  of  country  from  the  charges  and  difficulty  of 
transportation."  Why,  then,  said  Mr.  J.,  add  to  the  price 
by  increasing  the  burdens?    **  Rolled  iron,'*  the  chair- 
man continues,  *<  Is  principally  used  for  certain  purposes, 
in  the  cities  and  upon  the  Eastern  seaooast." 

But,  sir,  bar  iron  is  an  article  of  universal  consump- 
tion for  agricultural  purposes,  and  a  permanent  spe- 
ciflc-  dutpr  of  seventy-six  per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  its 
importation,  for  ttie  purpose,  1  suppose,  of  «  equalizing 
the  burdens**  upon  the  planters  and  fiirmers.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gilmobx] 
assigns  another  reMon  for  tlie  high  duty  upon  iron,  whicii 
is,  that  **  iron  It  an  article  of  universal  consumption  in 
civilised  life,  and,  therefore,  sli<  uld  be  protected." 

Does  the  protection  upon  iron  lessen  the  price?  If  so, 
extend  protection  to  the  woollens,  to  the  cottons,  to  the 
linens,  and  all  other  articles  of  similar  usefulness,  and  let 
us  have  them  equally  cheap.  Does  it  enhance  the  price? 
Then  reduce  the  duty,  anci  let  that  which  is  consiimt  d  by 
every  family  in  the  United  States,  and  is  an  indispensable 
necessary  of  life,  be  obtained  upon  the  best  possible 
terms,  and  collect  your  duties  upon  articles  of  less  ne- 
cessity. 

•*  The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  cottons  is 
only  a  reduction  of  the  revenue;"  so  says  the  honorable 
chairman,  but  admits  that,  «  under  the  proposed  bill, 
ti>ere  will  be  a  considerable  increase  of  imported  articles 
of  manufacture."  If  there  should  be  an  increase  of  the 
imported  article,  there  must  be  a  correspondent  decrease 
of  the  domestic  manufacture.  And  why  should  there  be 
an  increase  of  the  one,  or  decrease  of  the  other,  unless 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  has  an  effect  upon  the  price? 
Mr.  J.,  stid  he  was  unable  to  see  how  the  honorable  chair- 
man arrived  at  his  conclusions.  The  member  of  the  coni- 
mittee  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GiLXoav]  assures  us  that 
**  woollens  and  cottons  can  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in 
this  countr}'  as  in  Europe,"  and  that  •*  the  duty  on  imported 
wool  lias  no  effect  upon  domestic  wool,"  and  had  read  to 
us  voluminous  letters  to  prove  his  position.  Mr.  J.  said 
it  was  a  little  strange  that  the  same  conviction  had  not 
been  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  honorable  member  when 


The  gentleman  from  New  York,  not  of  the  commlitef, 
[Mr.  HorrxAir,  informed  us  the  other  day  that*Miie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approves  the  biU"— be  it  » 
but,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  miitalLrri  it 
giving  us  this  information,  it  only  shows  that  the  Inrrrd 
Secretary,  like  many  others,  takes  the  liberty  of  ebanpri 
his  opinion  at  very  brief  intervals.  It  wu  no  longrr  'bR 
December  last,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  finances,  list 
the  Secretary,  referring  to  his  former  recommendatsRs 
of  a  reducticm  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  r< 
marked:  '<  In  the  reduction  then  recommended,  the  w> 
cessity  of  adapting  the  proposed  changes  to  the  safety  of 
existing  establishments,  raised  up  under  the  auspicri  of 
past  legislation,  and  deeply  involving  the  interests  of  i 
large  portion  of  the  Union,  was  distinctly  reeo|rnisH; 
ana  it  is  still  deemed  to  be  not  less  imperious,  inibefer- 
titer  changes  which  may  be  considered  expedient."  Caa 
the  Secreury  believe  that  the  changes  proposed  h\  \k 
bill,  which  his  friend  from  New  York  ssys  be  approve}, 
*<  are  adapted  to  the  safety  of  existing  estabrishmeiits;"c; 
that  woollens,  and  cottons,  and  linens,  which  hare  ben 
raised  up  under  the  auspices  of  past  legislation,  can  h» 
tain  themselves  against  foreign  competition  under  a(k/T 
of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  when  iron  cannot  U 
safe  with  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent.?  It  would  t|> 
pear  impossible  that  the  Secretary  of  tlie  TreasiiT},  e:» 
tertainhig  the  sentiments  refen*ecl  to  in  his  rtpori,  oa 
approve  the  bi|l  now  before  the  House. 

The  honorable  chairman  [Mr.  Vsbpiascs]  telb  3 
that  <*  the  bill  before  us  is  not  a  concession.**  It  nar>  ^r 
may  not,  be  so  considere<l.  But,  sir,  vieving  it  in  ail  ii 
bearings,  if  it  is  not  a  concession,  it  may  besuppnstdio 
partake  of  something  of  a  much  more  dangemuscinnc* 
ter.  Mr.  J.  hoped  the  committee,  for  whom  liefehjrrJ 
n*spect,  would  not  look  upon  him  as  ezpressingtbeopD- 
ion^  but  it  might  appear  to  some  to  betbereaih  afi 
combination  to  preserve  particular  interests,  wii bout  re- 
gard to  the  sscrifice  of  others,  or  a  political  maMHifK^^ 
ensure  the  balance  of  power.  Under  all  circunisiifl«^ 
is  it  expedient  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form'  Bff^^ 
the  act  of  the  last  session  {  produce  embarrasKiA  vA 
distress  in  some  of  the  SUtes,  without  sstisfylngthecoo- 
plaints  of  others,  or,  in  any  manner  whatever,  sett'jt 
tliis  exciting  question  of  the  tariff;  pass  the  bill;  let  rtb^ 
come  a  law,  and  the  question  will  still  be  unsettleti.  T^« 
members  of  the  committee  themselves  cannot  toke  i"* 
as  a  permanent  financial  system,  which  presents  tlie  Mop* 
aly  of  a  high  rate  of  duty  upon  ihe  most  important  articki 
of  agriculture,  which  is  neither  intended  for  protected. 
nor  rt  qjiired  for  revenue.  M'  ill  the  members  of  the  con- 
mittee  from  Virginia,  from  Georgia,  or  from  Tennesf^i 
consent  to  a  permanent  duty  of  seventy-five  V^'^lr 
upon  iron?  If  so,  then,  indeed,  have  thev  abandowo '^ 
interesU  of  the  planters  and  the  farmers  for  if^^^' 
siderations. 

What,  then,  arc  the  merits  of  the  bill?  It  d«*  f 
equalize  the  burdens?  it  does  not  fairly  distnb«te  uc 
benefits.  It  is  not  intended  to  destroy  the  manufac^uj'^ 
interests;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  s  few  favortQ  cJ» 
es,  it  does  it  effectually.  It  is  nominslly  to  release  K'f]! 
of  the  States  from. the  burdens  of  which  they  coibF*, 


the  tariff"  waa  under  discussion  at  the  last  session;  for  and  it  will  afford  just  cause  of  complaint  to  about  «nttjj 


his  votes,  if  they  were  indicati^  of  his  opinion,  stood 
against  the  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  standard  of  the 
present  bill  upon  wool,  cottons,  and  woollen*,  notwitli- 
standing  the  honorable  member  then  had  the  benefit  of 
all  the  letters  and  decumenu  to  which  he  has  refrrred  us, 
and  to  which  he  seems  to  attribute  his  change  of  opinion. 
But  ••  tempora  mutanturi*'  and,  although  the  honorable 
member  lias  *<  no  doubt  but  that  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
venue ss  proposed  in  the  bill  will  create  considerable  em- 
barrassment and  distress  to  the  interests  concerned,"  still 
he  it  wiUiog  to  pass  it  without  aoxndmeot. 


more. 


Ill  «iTuru  jiisi  cause  oi  compuiiiu  »v  •"      ^rf^ 
But  the  revenue  must  be  reduced  to  15»0^»;.., 


dollars,  and  the  excitement  in  the  country  require* 


tist 

something  Should  be  do7e"toa^^^^^^^  ir"if  reduc'iionb<,« 
it  is  in  fact,  the  only  principle  in  the  bill,  *»therenoeqJ 


table  mode  by  which  it  can  be  made?  And  ^^J^ 
^excitement  be  allayed,  without  transferring  the  d;«co  ^^ 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another?  ^*  ^.^ 
it  avail  the  country  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  in  tw  s  • 
and  raise  up  a  similar  dissatisfartion  in  liic  North/  iU 

really  desire  an  equal  distribution  of  the  rstes  of  ^V 
so  modify  your  bill  that  none  msy  have  a  right  to  cotop**^ 
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and  do  not  force  it  through  in  its  present  exceptionable  I 
rorm.  The  estimates  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  are  far  from  being  satisfHCtoryt  they  are  too  loose 
and  undefined.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  would  accrue  under  the  act  of  1832,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasur)',  founded  on  the  average  importations  of  the 
last  six  years,  produces  a  revenue  of  about  18,000,000 
dollara— three  millions  more  than  are  required  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  The  committee  make  their 
calculation  upon  the  probable  average  of  the  next  six 
yearji,  and  make  the  act  of  1832  produce  a  revenue,  in- 
cluding the  public  lands,  of  not  less  than  twenty  millions 
and  a  half,  and  probably  more  than  24,000,000$  exhibit- 
ing an  excess  of  from  5  to  9,000,000  dollars  over 
the  just  uses  of  the  Government.  Why  the  committee 
should  have  taken  the  next  six  years  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation for  the  revenue  that  would  accrue  under  the  act 
of  1832,  and  have  confined  their  estimates  to  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  the  year  1831,  for  that  which  would  ac- 
crue under  their  bill,  they  do  not  state  ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  the  effect  of  this  estimate  upon  the 
imports  of  the  different  years,  is  to  swell  the  amount  of 
revenue  under  the  law  of  1832,  andlessen.it  under  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  Taking,  then,  the  Secretarv's  estimate  of 
18,000,000  dollars,  under  the  law  of  1832,  it  requires 
only  a  reduction  of  3,0'J0,00  J  dollars,  to  bring  the  reve- 
nue down  to  the  proper  expenditures  of  the  Guvernmentt 
and  a  gradual  prospective  reduction  upon  that  amount 
would  be  far  more  fair  and  equitable  than  that  proposed 
by  the  bill  under  consideration. 

But,  sir,  if  the  act  of  1 832  is  so  very  exceptionable  to 
our  Southern  friends,  is  there  no  other  mode  of  reduc- 
tion which  Aould  be  acceptable  ?  First,  then,  settle  the 
principle  upon  which  you  intend  to  act.  Let  the  countr>- 
understand  what  is  "  the  intention  an<l  policy  of  this  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  their  several  interests.'*  Isitin- 
tended  tliat  tlie  system  of  protection  shall  be  abandoned } 
If  so,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  so  that  those  inte- 
rested may  prepare  for  the  result.  Do  you  contemplate 
oofy  incidental  protection'  Then  adapt  your  rates  of 
impost  so  that  none  may  have  a  right  to  complain.  Do 
you  discard  all  other  considerations,  and  look  solely  at 
tlie  revenue?  Then  *'  make  such  a  readjustment  of  the 
rates  of  impost  as  may  distribute  and  equalize  the  bur- 
dens amongst  all." 

Mr.  J.  said  that,  if  the  honorable  chairman  would  so 
modify  his  bill  as  to  embrace  the  principles  contiined  in 
tiis  report,  whatever  might  be  the  course  of  his  [Mr.  J.'s] 
friends,  it  should  have  his  support.  Whatever  might  be 
the  views  of  otiier  gentlemen,  he  was  prepared  to  go  far 
towards  conciliation;  but  he  could  not  consent,  by  vot- 
ing for  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  to  hold  out  illusions 
vrhich  were  not  intended  to  be  realized.  He  could  not 
consent  to  deceive  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  concerned  in  the  iron 
and  coal  interests,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  their 
protection  was  to  be  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  that  of 
others  entirely  destroyed.  Are  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest;) of  this  country,  generally,  entitled  to  no  consi- 
deration? 

Mr.  J .  said  that,  next  to  the  war  which  had  acquired 
for  us  BO  much  glory  and  character,  the  country  was  in. 
debted  to  the  system  of  protection,  and  the  consequent 
attendant  of  internal  improvement,  for  that  high  state  of 
prosperity  which  called  fifth  the  expressive  language  in 
the  Executive  message,  that  '*  our  country  presents,  on 
every  side,  marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  unequal- 
led, perliaps,  in  any  other  portions  of  the  world."  Let 
us  not,  then,  inconsiderately  destroy  this  fair  picture;  but 
let  us  endeavor  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions.  Three 
modes  occur,  either  of  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
accomplish  this  than  tliat  proposed  by  the  committee-— 
one  of  which  has  already  been  adrerted  to. 


Ist.  An  equal  prospective  reduction  upon  the  act  of 
last  session,  until  the  revenue  is  reduced  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions. 

2d.  The  duties  distributed  over  the  protected  articles 
within  the  amount  of  revenue  required. 

3d.  An  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  imported  articles.  ^ 

Either  of  these  would  establish  a  principle  which 
••  might  last  for  many  years." 

To  the  first,  Mr.  J.  said  he  should  add  nothing  more. 

By  the  second,  the  duties  might  be'  so  arrangad  as  to 
give  an  ample  protection  agfainst  foreign  capital  and  com- 
petition, without  exceeding  the  amount  of  revenue. 

The  third,  he  admitted  he  could  not  approve,  unlesi  a 
discrimination  was  made  in  favor  of  domestic  production. 
But  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  imported  articles 
he  believed  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  bill. 
It  would  have  the  merit,  whatever  injury  it  might  work, 
of  favoring  no  particular  class,  of  creating  no  well  fbund- 
ed  iealousy.  Mr.  J.  said  he  should  detain  the  committee 
no  longer,  having  already  much  exceeded  the  time  ho 
had  intended  to  occupy  when  he  rose.  Ife  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  should  vote  for  the  motion  before  the 
Chair  for  striking  out  the  duties  upon  teas  and  coffee, 
which,  should  it  prevail,  he  should  follow  up  by  .a  motion 
to  lessen  the  duty  upon  iron,4  when  he  hoped  the  bill 
would  be  so  modified  as  to  «•  equalise"  the  duties  upon 
other  articles,  so  that  It  might  be  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try. Then  peace  and  harmony  might  be  restored,  and 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  financial  system  established. 

Mr.  DENNY,  of  Pennsylvania,  next  roae.  He  said  he 
had  hoped  that  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  tariff*,  at  the  last  session,  would  have 
sufficed,  at  least,  for  one  year.  It  was  af^er  the  most  am- 
ple and  pertinacious  discussion,  and  the  most  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration,  that  the  law  of  July,  1832;  was 
enacted.  And  yet,  said  he,  before  that  law  has  gone  into 
operation;  before  we  can  have  any  certain  knowledge  of 
the  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  the  revenue  and 
business  of  the  country,  the  subject  is  again  disturbed, 
the  country  is  again  to  be  agitated,  and  the  law  is  to  be 
repealed  before  it  shall  begm  to  operate.  We  are,  then, 
unwillingly  on  my  part,  urved  into  the  consideration  of 
this  exciting  subject,  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  To 
it  [  always  submit;  I  shall  not  complain  of  it,  nor  use  epi- 
thets which  have  more  than  once  been  applied  to  the 
majority  in  this  House,  but  which  I  consider  as  now  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  orj^nised 
majority  in  apart  of  the  country  south  uf  this  capitol. 

It  does  seem.to  me,  said  Mr,  D.,  that  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Mea>\a  have  not  bestowed  that  close,  minute, 
and  careful  consideration  upon  the  details  of  the  bill 
before  us,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  which  ^he  importance  of  the  measure  required. 
It  seems  to  hav6  been  prepared  hastily  and  incautiously, 
with  a  view  merely  to  the  reduction  of  revenue  and  re- 
duction of  duties,  regpding  as  of  little  consequence,  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  great  interests  to  be  affected. 

Sir,  I  must  speak  freely  on  this  subject;  and  I  hope 
what  I  may  say  will  not  be  attributed  to  anjr  want  of  re- 
spect for  the  honorable  gentlemen  composing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  upon  which  is  placed  my 
worthy  colleague,  [Mr.  Gilmo««,]  towards  whom  1  have 
long  enterUined  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friemlaliip, 
and  with  whom  I  am  associated  on  this  floor  in  represent- 
ing the  same  body  of  constituents. 

The  district  which  we  represent  has  not,  perhaps,  its 
equal  in  the  Union  for  the  variety,  extent,  number,  and 
value  of  its  manufactures.  By  means  of  these,  thousands 
of  industrious  laborera,  farmers,  and  mechanics  are  sus- 
taining themselves,  rearing  and  educating  their  families. 
Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  this  bill  to  be  fraught  with  de- 
struction to  the  interests  committed  to  us,  and  calculated 
to  bring  embarraanment  luid  ruin  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
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sign  to  idlenet^  and  penury  thousands  in  every  pirt  of  thp 
country,  who  are  now  earning  a  subsistence  by  their  labor 
and  industry,  I  cannot  give  to  it  my  support;  and  the  po- 
sition in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  respected  colleague, 
[Mr.  Gi^onf.,]  who  has  advocated  the  bill,  forbids  me 
to  be  silent. 

The  magnitude,  in  a  n.ational  point  of  view,  of  the  in- 
terests which  are  now  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  bill; 
the  whole  industry  of  the  nation  about  to  be  injuriously 
affected;  and  the  vital  concern  which  my  immediate  con- 
stituents have  in  the  question  now  submitted  to  us,  de- 
mand from  me  a  free,  tearless,  and  unreserved  expression 
of  the  opi,ijjQ^s  \  entertain  of  this  bdl;  of  the  course 
which  the  Coinjpittee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  pursued; 
and  of  their  views,  so  far  as  the  gentlemen  hare  conde- 
scended to  favor  us  with  them. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  as 
being  unusual  in  relation  to  such  a  grave  and  important 
subject,  is  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  committee 
seems  to  have  acted.  The  more  I  examine  the  bill  and 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
that  some  means,  out  of  the  usual  course,  operated  to 
hasten  the  deliberations  of  the  committee.  Hence,  sir, 
the  ill-sbapen  offspring  of  their  labors;  it  is  without 
symmetry,  and  without  that  proper  adjustment  of  parts 
which  is  the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  deliberation. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  h«s  no  prominent  feature;  it  has  At 
least  one  which  diffuses  an  expression  through  the  whole. 
It  requiresno. learned  phrenologist  to  perceive  that  the 
organ  of  destructiveness  is.  predominant  The  learned 
gentjeman  at  the  head  of  the  committer  has  not  imparted 
others,  to  spAen  the  harshness  of.  this  engrossing  org^an, 
or  to  neutralize ifei  influence  on  the  character;  it  presents 
itself  at  every  point  of  view;  it  is  stamped  on  every  linea- 
ment, and,  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  you  rend  destruc- 
tion to  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  practical  opera- 
tiou  of  this  bill  upon  tlic  country  cannot  be  defended;  its 
provisions  are  destructive.  The  committee  observe  a 
strict  silence  upon  the  details  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man frpiQ.G^prgia,  to  whom  I  often  listen  with  pleasure, 
is  now  eloduenjliy  .silent  He  does  not  attempt  to  recom- 
mend this  bitter  cup  to^e  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the 
country.  And  the  worth)!  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Polk.]  is  also  silertf.  The  torrent  of  his  eloquence, 
which  has  often  rushed  into  this  hall,  and  either  carried 
every  thing  with  it,  or  dashed  itself  into  spray,  is  hushed; 
frozen,  like  the  mountain  stream  in  mid-winter.  There 
is  discretion  in  their  silence. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Gilmore]  has  attempted,  not  so 
much  a  defence  of  this  bill,  as  an  apology  for  his  coiu*se 
in  relation  to  it  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  point 
out  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen  are 
right  in  not  attempting  what,  perhaps,  in  their  own  judg- 
ments, they  icannot  sustain  or  establish.  It  shall  be  my 
ondeavor  to  divest  this  biH  of  its  decorations^  and  expose 
it  to  the  country  in  its  true,  odious  colors.  And,  unless 
the  charges  which  are  made  against  thisbill>  of  injustice, 
destruction,  and  embarrassment,  shall  be  answered)  the 
country  will  be  authorized  to  take  them  as  confessed,  or 
our  arguments  as  conclusive.  What  does  the  commitiee 
»ay  in  their  report  in  defence  of  this  bill.^  You  may  look, 
and  you  will  look  in  vain,  for  a  just  exposition  of  its  de^ 
tails.  A  minute  detail  the  committee  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  undertake  to  furnish  to  the  House;  and 
yet,  sir,  we  must  enter  into  this  detail,  and  closely  inspect 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  before  we  can  judge  of  tiie 
propriety  of  passing  it.  It  is  only  by  examining  the 
hearing  of  the  particulars  of  the  bill,  that  we  can  form  a 
JMst  opinion  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
the  industry  and  labor  of  the  nation. 

The  committee  has  furnished  us  with  some  general 
views  in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the  country;  the  reve- 


nue; the  public  debt;  tlic  probable  receipts  and  exptu;.* 
tures.  I  shall  not  detain  you,  sir,  by  entering.upon  u 
examination  of  these  views,  some  of  which,  1  thtDk,a!c 
erroneous.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [  Mr.  I«- 
ZRSOLL,]  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  has  sat  »fM- 
torily  exposed  this  part  of  the  report,  as  veil  as  the  ii.c- 
curacy  of  the  estimates  stated  in  it 

The  committee  seems  to  be  much  afraid  of  a  full  trt;- 
sury;  in  their  opinion,  it  must  be  kept  empty ;  and  «:t 
they  say  we  arc  ••a  nation  loving  peace,  yet  prepare^ 
for  war."  An  empty  treasury  is  a  novel  kind  of  prepi  .- 
tion  for  war;  it  n>ay  prove  a  preservative  of  peact,  '.\ 
keeping  us  too  poor  to  go  to  war,  even  in  deft  nee  tf  n.- 
liberties.  What  have  we  to  dread  from  a  full  trciwr\ 
Are  we  to  presiune,  with  the  committee,  that  it  »ill  ii*l 
or  t^mpt  .to  "expenditures  of  doubtful  const;ti.t:f i.\l 
right?"  This  is  a  strange  doctrine.  Have  we  no  ci.ii 
dence  in  the  Government?  Can  we  not  trost  in  tltf  i 
tegrity  of  this  Uouse,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  U>'v 
lature,  and  of  the  Executive '  Are  we  not  all  lespot- 
to  the  people  for  our  acts  ?  W ill  ihcy  not  apply  a  cohtc 
tive,  when  we  shall  be  found  disbursing  the  iiowy  fir 
unconstitutional  purposes?  But,  from  the  fear  of  traf^ 
ing  to  «« expenditures  of  doubtful  constitutional  r.pa*." 
you  will  deny  to  your  Government  the  means  of  cjpti 
diture  for  objects  of  undoubted  constitutional  rijiil;  I- 
objects  of  great  national  utility;  for  education;  ihe  difft 
sion  of  knowledge;  increasing  the  facilities  of  iiitcrcoum; 
multiplying  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  our  L'i.:cn 
If  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  with  means  for  proinotr: 
these  great  leading  objects  of  national  importance,  tu. 
why  not  adopt  the  suggestions  from  the  Pre«idti.t,  c 
commending  a  distribution  among  the  States  of  any  •' r 
plus  revenue?  Executive  suggestions/ and  recommtr.  • 
tions  are  only  partially  received  by  the  coinnuttee;  Uh.* 
are  readily  and  exultingly  adopted,  when  they  as  tt 
construed  to  give  support  to  llie  destructive  Vf^l^  ^'\ 
committee;  but  when  these  suggestions  are  of  adifm.t 
character,  and  do  not  coincide  with,  nor  favor  the  ickfl'c 
of  the  committee,  they  are  rejected  or  disregarded.    ^ 

From  the  suggestions  ifiade  by  the  Preodtnt^ni  ra- 
tion to  a  disposition  of  the  public  Unds,  it  iscvidetilti* 
he  does  not  think  they  should  any  longer  coi^i«« 
source  whence  to  derive  revenue  for  the  support  oi  i^c 
Government;  and  it  is  also  well  known,  ih&t,  m  tbcowr 
branch  of  the  Legishture,  there  is  a  measure  under  con- 
sideration, which,  in  all  probability,  will  becosie  a  w. 
providing  for  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  ihc  ^^ 


tlie  committee  insist  on  considering  lue  puo"w  ^^.^^,, 
permunfent  source  of  revenue  from  *^"*^'*,^JJ7^ 
Iv  from  the  packets  of  the  people  two  and  a  »«*  *" 
of  dqHars.     And  why  ?    In  order  to  relieve  the  c»^  ^^ 
This  is  thereav)n;  to  reduce,  to  a  still  lo^*^'**  f  'j^j 
duties  on  foreign  merchandise;  and  thus,  .*®  "'  .  ,,5 
amount,  encourage  and  stimulate   foreign  '"r'^'-'-wj 
depress  our   own.     Is  this  liberal    I"  t'»»  J"*\  ,Us 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  Insist  that  «»»<;  P^j^^' J^j 
of  citizens,  who  want  to  settle  on  your  P"o''^""  \ji{ 
improve  the  wilderness,  must  be  Uxed  tao  ""J       j, 
millions  of  dollars,  in  order  that  foreign  wan"f*V^^ 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  surplus  proauctionso  'o.  s^ 
laborers  and  mechanics,  invited  here  to  be  "'^"     .f. 
our  markets,  sold  at  auction,  and  sacrificed;  woj^  ^^  ^ 
our  own  industrious  citizens  to  cmbarrassmems        ^  ^ 
by  glutting  our  markets,  aiid  producing  A^.^*"". -.i  „J 
uncertainty.    This  is  an  odious  feature  •«  ^If.'^^V.W 
particularly  so,  when  coupijd  with  tlie  P^op®*^ ,  :»  ^\ 
teas  and  coffee,  necessaries  of  life  not  producea 
country.  .   ...  ,),,.  si! 


To  reduce  the  revenue  sceirs  to  have  oei 
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absorbing  subject  with  the  committee;  and  so  intent  were 
they  on  this,  that  they  lost  sight  of,  or  do  not  seem  to 
understand,  the  practical  operation  of  their  bill  upon  the 
country.  They  profess  to  reduce  ti)e  revenue  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government.  How?  By  first  limiting  the 
Government  in  its  wants;  prescribing  what,  in  their 
opinion,,  shall  form  tlie  exclusive  objects  of  expenditure, 
and  then  limiting  the  revenue  to  these  expenditures; 
omitting  provision  for  objects  of  great  national  utility.  The 
intention  of  the  committee  being  to  reduce  the  revenue, 
they  strangely  attempt  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  by 
means  calculated  to  increase  the  revenue.  First,  by 
laying  and  increasing  duties  on  tea  and  coifee,  necessaries 
of  life,  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
country,  and  which  are  not  produced  here.  And,  again, 
by  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  distilled  spirits;  thus 
encouraging  an  increase  of  importation,  and,  consequent- 
ly, an  increase  of  revenue.  I  need  not  detain  you  by 
going  into  an  examination  of  this  branch  of  the  subject;  it 
has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded me. 

The  committee,  after  speaking  of  this  being  <<a  fit 
season  for  permanent  fiscal  regulations,"  say,  **  it  is  vitally 
important,  too,  to  all  engaged  in  any  of  those  numerous 
commercial,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  enterprises, 
which  are  affected  by  changes  in  the  rates  of  impost,  and 
are  more  exposed  to  suffer  from  uncertainty  than  even 
error  in  legislation,  now  to  know  the  Intention  and  policy 
of  this  Government  in  regard  to  their  several  interests.'* 
Here  we  hnvea^  concession  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
subject  to  the  whole  interests  of  the  country,  and  are  to 
understand  that  the  propositions  of  the  committee  are 
recommended  as  wortiiy  of  being  adopted  as  permanent 
fiscal   regulations.     Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  demand 
from  the  committee,  and  is  it  not  their  duty  to  furnish  to 
the  House,  information  more  in  detail  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  their  bill  upon  *'  the  numerous  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  interests  which  are  to  be 
affected  by  it,"  before  ^e  shall  adopt  it?     This  has  not 
been    done.  .  The  xommittee  has  not  pointed  out  the 
effects  to  be  produced  upon  those  great  natiuna!  interests 
by  the  proposed  measure.     What  have  they  done?     By 
applying  their  own  principles  to  the  bill  and  Its  provi- 
sions vc  vill  fi"d  that  they  have  sent  to  us  a  bill  reducing 
duties,  but  not  reducing  revenue;  a  bill  so  injudiciously 
and  inconsiderately,  not  to  say  intentionally,  framed  as  to 
cause  the  reductions  to  fall  on  those  articles  supplied  to 
us  by  several  branches  of  industry,  which  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  moment,  has 
deemed  eptitled  to  be  encouraged,  fostered,  aud  protect- 
ed; articles  which,  in  consequence  of  this  protection,  are 
now  to  be  obtained  in  abundance,  of  superior  ^quality  to 
the  foreign   articles,  and  upon  as  good,  if  not   better 
terms,   under  a  fair  competition.     For    tliese  articles, 
nothing  more  is  now  required  but  a  just  and  adequate 
protection  against  foreign  legislation  and  foreign  pauper 
labor.     Destroy  not  these  branches  of  industry  Which 
now  amply  reward  the  Government  for  its  care;  which 
arc  now  successfully  pursued,  and.  have  reached  a  high 


propriate;  such  as,  a  bill  of  destruction,   or  to  abolish 
protection;   to  impoverish  the  American  mechanic  and 
laborer,  and  humanely  encourage  the  labor  of  British 
paupers;  to  destroy  industry,  paralyze  enterprise;  to  en- 
courage opposition  to  the  laws,  a  title  which  the  bill  may 
deserve  from  the.  cause  of  its  introduction  at  this  time; 
or,  as  reduction  is  its  ostensible  object,  to  reduce  our  con- 
fidence in  our  Government;  or  to  reduce  the  once  rebel- 
lious colonies  to  a  dependence  iipon  the  mother  country. 
Protection  is  withdrawn  by  this  bill.    Cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactories,  now  giving  employment  to  millions  of 
capital  and  thousands  of  our  citizens,  are  consigned  to  de- 
struction.    Wool  and  v^ooUens,  in  which  our  farmers  are 
particularly  interested,  seem  to  be  selected  as  the  victims 
to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to,  appease  the  discontents  of 
the  South.     The  workmen  are  to  be  consigned  to  idleness 
and  penury,  and  the  sheep  of  the  farmers  and  wool- 
crrowers  to  the  slauffhter-house..  .  This  blow  at  the  manu- 
facturers will  wound  deeply  the  farmers  and  wool-growers 
of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.     Give  to 
wool  and  woollens  protection  for  the  same  period  of  time 
which  has  been  extended  to  Virginia  tobacco,  and,  sir, 
at  the  expiration. of  tliat  time  there  will  be  the  same  rea- 
son for  considering  the  duty  as  nominal  that  the  chairman 
now, has  for  thinking  the  duty  on  tobacpo  to  be  nominal. 
This  now  called  nominal  duty  was  first  Uid  to  protect  the 
Virginia  planters;  they  did  not  complain,  nor  did  otlier 
SUtes.    And  now  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia,  with 
a  prohibitory  duty  in  tlieir  favor,  which  has  been  conti- 
nued for  many  years,  generally  strike  off  all  protection 
which  has  been  but  for  a  short  time  affotdcd  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  farmers  and  wool-growei*s  of  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  SUtes.     Why,  sir,  there  is  more 
capital  invested  in  tl)e  wool  and  woollen 'bus  ness  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  miserable 
tobacco  region  of  Virginia,  with  its  slaves  and  race-horses, 
twice  told.     Sir,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  to  the  coun- 
try one  of  the  most  important,  from  Uie  variety  of  inte- 
rests which  it  embraces.  The  farmers  have  a  more  direct 
and  extensive  interest  in  the  woollen  mmufacture  than  in 
any  other:  it  is  a  twofold  interest.   They  raise  the  sheep, 
they  furnish  the  wool,  the  raw  material,  aud  provide  sub- 
sistence.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  farmers  are  benefited 
by  the  extension  and  success  of  manufactories,  in  furnish- 
ing raw  material  for  some,  and  subsistence  for  all;  in 
truth,  they  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  rest.    And 
when  the  manufactories  are  destroyed,  and  the  mechanics 
impoverished,  the  farmers  become  involved  in  the  same 
distress,  and  suffer  with  the  others.    In  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  towns,  which  arc  the  work  as  well  as  the 
abode  of  mechanics,  and  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
afford  markets  for  the  productions  of  the  farmers,  for 
their  beef,  pork,  sheep,  wool,  grain,  breadstuffs,  and  a 
variety  of  raw  materials.     If  these  markets  be  destroyed, 
all,  or  the  greater  pQrtion  of  this  produce,  must  be  sent 
by  rivers,  canals,  turnpikes,  and  railroads,  to  a  more  dis- 
tant market  on  the  seaboard,  and  then  to  be  sold  perhaps 
for  the  mere  cost  of  transportation. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  cotton  and  WPollen  manufac- 


degrec  of  improvement,  owing  to  the  superior  skill,  en-itures  to  the  country  is  sufficiently  obvious^  and  my  col 
terprise,  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens;  \fhich  have  en-  leagues  [Messrs.  Cuawfobu  and  McKehxaii]  have  ably 

commented  upon  the  injurious  effects  which  this  bill  will 
])roduce  upon  those  interests  and  all  connected  with  them. 
More  might  bfe  said  upon  this  part  of  the  bill,. but,  sir,  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  any  remarks  of  mine,  as  some  gen- 


riched  the  nation  by  multiplying  its  resources,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  excited  the  envy  and  hostile 
feeling  of  foreign  manufacturers  and   foreign  Govern- 
ments.    The  bill  on  our  tables  seems  to  me  to  have  been  ...  .  , 
prepared  without  forecast,  and  very  little  knowledge  of  tlemen  much  more  competent  will  follow  me,  who,  from 
the  great  interests. which  it  is  to  affect.     Ignorance  and  their  talents,  thorough"  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in- 


fcar  may   prostrate  in   a  moment  what  patriotism  and 
tiilents,  with  much  time  and  energy,  and  skill,  and  care. 


timate  acquaintance   with  the  establishment,  progrc! 
and  present  condition  of  these  branches  of  industry,  are 


and  laborious  attention,  established.  Sir,  what  is  this  bill?  j  able  to  present  to  the  Hou!»e,  in  the  clearest  and  most  sa- 
lt is  called  a  ''bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the  j  tisfactory  manner,  the  prosti-ation  and  embarrassment 
duties  on  imports."  Let  us  examine  it  closely,  and  1  think  i  which  will  inevitably  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
we  shall  find  reasons  for  changing  its  title  to  one  more  ap-  i  posed  measure.     Allow  me,  however,  to  call  your  atten- 
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tjon,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in 
relation  to  iron.  Iron  has  been  called,  by  some  gentlemen, 
a  favorite  with  the  committee.  The  committee  seem  to 
profess  a  partiality  towards  iron,  it  is  true;  but  this  par* 
tiality  is  better  calculated  to  ruin  the  favorite,  than  con- 
duce to  its  permanent  benefit. 

Iron  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity;  it  is  indispensa* 
ble;  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  depend  for  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  it  is  e*ssentially  requisite  for 
the  national  defence;  therefore  it  is  all-important  that  our 
country  should  be  independent  of  foreigners  for  the  sup- 
ply of  an  article  necessary  to  our  existence  and  defence 
as  a  free  and  enlightened  nation.  Our  country  abounds 
with  this  material,  and  with  the  conveniences  necessary 
to  manufacture  it  into  all  the  variety  of  articles  which  so- 
ciety demands.  And  since  you  have  extended  to  the 
manufactures  of  iron  an  adequate  protection^  they  have 
rapidly  increased  in  extent,  and  multiplied  in  numbers. 
Furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  snd  other  establishments 
connected  with  these,  have  started  into  existence  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  mistake  if  they  suppose 
that  Pennsylrania  is  the  only  State  interested  in  this  arti* 
cle.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  are  now  largely 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  maintain  an  active  competi- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the  markets  of  their  own 
State.  What  has  been  the  effect,  then,  of  your  protec- 
tion? You  have  excited  competition;  you  have  called 
forth  new  enterprise;  men  of  moderate  capital,  and 
possessing  skill  and  practical  knowledge,  have  been  suit- 
ablv  encouraged  to  engage  in  these  new  undertakings, 
and  the  effects  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community.  Prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  to  the 
consumers  in  our  country,  and  foreigners  and  foreign 
ironmasters  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their  prices 
and  diminish  their  profits.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  iron  works  in  Sweden,  by  an  agreement  and 
mutual  understanding,  lowered  the  price  of  iron,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  protection  and  encouragement  held  out 
to  our  citizens  by  the  tariff  of  1828. 

Look,  sir,  for  a  moment,  at  the  effect  produced  by 
▼our  protection  laws  upon  prices.  In  1818,  at  Pittsburg, 
bar  iron  sold  at  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton;  now  the  price  is  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  In  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  boiler  iroii  was  three 
hundred  and  fif^y  dollars  per  ton;  now  the  price  is  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  ton.  Sheet  iron  sold 
for  eighteen  dollars  per  hundred  weight;  the  price  is  now 
from  ei{^ht  and  a  half  to  nine  dollars.  Hoop  iron,  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  is  now  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  ton.  Axes,  from  twenty-four  doilsrs  per 
dozen,  have  fiillcn  to  twelve  dollars  per  dozen.  Scythes, 
spades,  and  shovels  have  been  reduced  in  price  about 
fif\y  per  cent.  English  vices  were  sold  about  the  same 
time  Ht  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound;  the  American  article,  superior  in  quality,  is  bold 
at  from  nine  and  a  half  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  Braziers*  rods,  in  1824,  were  imported,  and  cost 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
ton;  now,  by  the  American  manufacturer,  t!ie  price  has 
been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 
Thus,  sir,  although  the  duties  were  increased,  the  prices 
were  reduced,  and  the  American  consumer  f)artici|ntted 
in  the  benefits  derived  under  the  protecting  policy.  Thin 
will  always  be  the  case.  Similar  results  have  taken  place 
in  all  other  cases  where  adequate  protection  to  American 
industry  has  been  afforded.  In  the  primary  manufacture 
of  iron,  considerable  capital  is  required,  moie  than  in 
general  can  be  commanded  by  one  individual,  and  more 
than  what  one  would  be  disposed  to  risk.  But,  by  the 
protection  under  your  laws,  men  of  small  capital  are  en- 
couraged to  unite  with  the  practical  mechanic,  whose 
capital  consists  chiefly  in  his  skill,  economy,  and  indus- 
try; content  with  small  profits,  they  are  enabled  to  carry 


on  business  advantageously  to  themselvesandtothecfxs- 
mtinity,  by  preserving  a  fair  competition,  and  \tt\\\% 
down  Monopoly.  Reduce  the  duties  as  proposed  b>  tha 
bill,  withdraw  adec^uate  protection,  expose  these  irid- 
trious  and  useful  citizens  to  a  severe  competition  viihtiti 
foreign  manufacturers,  who  may  be  enabled,  by  i  reiao- 
val  of  duties,  to  pour  suddenly  into  our  market  the  «:•:. 
plus  from  tlie  workshops  of  Europe;  and  these  men  of  btf. 
small  capital,  who  are  numerous,  will  be  overwiielir.^ 
only  those  establishments  sustained  by  the  largest  caoitsi 
could  withstand  the  shock,  and,  if  disturbed,  might  t«a. 
tnally  recover.  The  final  result,  however,  will  be  tb* 
destruction  of  competition  in  many  parts  of  the  couim. 
and  the  establishment  of  monopoly.  Continue  to  c* 
and  all  its  branches,  adequate  protection,  as  hw  bw 
given  to  Virginia  tobacco  and  Virginia  coal,  and  it »!« 
soon  become  an  important  item  among  our  domfslk  ex- 
ports. The  process  of  manufacturing  iron  with  coke  a 
about  to  be  undertaken  In  Pennsylvania,  under  ftvonik 
circumstances.  Several  attempts  have  been  herctofet 
made,  none  of  which  succeeded,  and  were  Attended  wt' 
heavy  losses  to  those  who  made  the  experimentt.  Bu*. 
sir,  perseverance,  with  the  proper  skill  and  TnanigeKr*. 
must  succeed;  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  similar  We- 
rials,  this  should  not  be  the  qasc  here  as  well « in  En? 
land.  Then  we  will  be  furnished  with  a  descripuca  J 
iron  of  inferior  quality  to  the  charcoal  iron,  bulvl«icli«i« 
answer  for  *  great  many  purposes,  and  at  as  cheap  i*« 
as  the  English  iron.  This  establishment  is,  howerer,  y?" 
in  its  infancy;  and,  instead  of  affording  an  ai^nieii!.  J 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Gilmohe]  seemed  to  think  it  dM" 
favor  of  withholding  or  reducing  protection,  it  b  p- 
cisely  in  that  situation  presenting  the  stron|;estckiwt^ 
protection.  My  colleague  seems  to  be  dissatisfied ««^ 
the  discrimination  between  hammered  and  rolled  iron,  i 
discrimination  made  originally  with  the  express  object  cJ 
favoring  the  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  or  two  cf*' 
States.  He  thinks  it  unjust;  and,  to  convince  this c(«> 
mittee,  has  read,  not  his  own  arguments,  but  the  *rp' 
mcntsof  the  British  minister.  Mr.  Canning wMM"»f;''J 
the  cause  of  the  British  ironmasters:  we  are  eontendmj 
for  our  own  manufacturers.  In  England,  bar  iron  ttwi« 
universally  by  rolling,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  icn- 
mered  bar  iron  of  Pennsylvania.  That  the  Bntah  ^^-^ 
complain  of  a  measure  intended  for  our  benefit,  «w. 
be  wondered  at;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some  ^^^^^^ 
my  colleague  should  introduce  the  arguments  of  Mr.  t 
ning  to  prove  the  injustice  of  this  measure,  »n«/"5  J 
after  the  British  Government  had  subsequently  abindo«^- 

the  ground  altogether.  ,    i 

It  is  said  by  some  that  iron  and  coal  arc  P*^!^^'^',,,,, 
that  this  should  satisfy  Pennsylvania:  there  w » "';*j| 
here,  which  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  d.^"*^ 
Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  »'P''"'."Y '"L*  jf! 
is  protected;  are  there  no  other  branches  of  imw»  .'^^ 
portant  to  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  which »«', 
protected  by  this  bill>     The  cotton,  woollen,  P^P^JI^^jjj; 
glass  manufHCtures,  not  to  name  any  more,  areas »» " 
to  Pennsylvania  as  her  iron.    Will  it  satisfy  "'«'"';;/ 
and  wool-growers,  and  the  thousands  of  other  ci  ■  ^^^^ 
Pennsylvania,  feeling  a  great  interest  in  woollen,  c  -^  • 
paper,  glass,  lead,  and  many  branches  of  the  "''! 
ness,  to  be  told,  when  suffering  under  tbe  e*^'"^'^. 
ments  which  this  bill  will  bring  upon  thcrn,  yoj^  s^ 
not  to  complain;  the  manufacturers  of  bar  irt»n  ^^  ^^^^ 
in  Pennsylvania  are  protected,  as  is  *^*°  /  ^"'' f „  fc{. 
coal?    My  colleague  complains  of  the  d'»cnrnina'^'^ ^  .,, 
tween  rolled  and  hammered  iron,  and  yet  '"J^*  j^^Js 
with  discrimirationsof  an  odious  character,  becau  ^^^^ 
between  our  own  manufacturers.    It  P"*?***  j-.^,ct<f 
to  one  interest  protection,  while  ^t  ««"**?"' ^^mfr.wf'- 
other  branches  of  Industry  and  interests  f<l"*"L,.j  bU 
ous  and  entitled  to  favor.  Is  this  justice  or  eqtian . 
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■ir,  I  consider  the  protection  which  is  proposed  to  iron  in 
this  bill  to  be  all  a  delusion.  Iron  never  was  in  irore 
danger  than  it  is  under  this  bill,  independently  of  the 
ruinous  reductions  directly  proposed  on  several  Important 
mnnufaictures  of  iron.  Do  wc  not  all  know,  does  any 
Pennsylvanian  require  to  be  told,  that  the  whole  protec- 
tive policy  must  be  sustained  as  a  system,  or  it  will  perish^ 
Ifs  motto  is,  «  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.*'  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  No  reasonable  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  iron  would  continue  to  receive  protection 
from  a  Government  which  had  broken  down  all  the* other 
important  manufactories  of  the  country.  These  being 
destroyed,  the  enemies  of  protective  policy  will  be  ena- 
bled to  bring  an  increased  force  to  operate  against  iron. 
We  are  all  sensible  of  this.  And  Pennsylvania  beholds  in 
the  ruin  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures 
in  which  she  and  other  States  have  a  deep  interest,  the 
fate  which  awaits  her  iron  and  coal  under  the  proposed 
bill.  An  accumulated  opposition  would  bear  down,  irre- 
sistibly, upon  all  her  grrat  interests,  and  they  wvuUl  sink 
in  the  general  ruin.  What,  then,  will  become  of  her 
bright  prospects?  They  will  all  vanish.  Her  splendid  and 
extensive  improvements  will  be  rendered  unproductive, 
if  not  comparatively  useless.  The  internal  commerce  and 
home  trade,  for  which  they  were  chiefly  designed,  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance  tmder  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system;  and  her  canals,  her  numerous  rail- 
roads, and  turnpike  roads,  whilst  they,  deserted  and  in 
ruin:*,  remain  a  monument  to  her  noble  piiblic  spirit  and 
vigorous  enterprise,  will  be  a  lasting  reproach  upon  the 
Government  in  which  she  confided,  but  which  denied 
protection  to  the  great  national  interests.  Coal  might  be 
saved.  The  "Old  Dominion,"  for  whose  special  bene- 
fit protection  was  originally  extended  to  coal  and  tobacco, 
will  stretch  forth  her  mighty  arm  to  save  our  coal :  for  it 
I  have  no  frars.  The  patriotic  sons  of  Virginia  will  de- 
fend the  coal  proprietors  and  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
long  as  tlieir  own  coal  shall  not  be  exhausted;  and,  if  we 
raised  tobacco,  thev  would  generously  protect  that  also. 
Sir,  I  repeat  it,  and  it  is  well  understood  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  whole  system  roust  be  sustained  together,  or  it  will 
inevitably  perish. 

To  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  favor  which  it  is 
alleged  is  shown  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  bill  before  us,  and 
of  the  amount  of  real  protection  afforded  to  iron,  let  me 
ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  few  of  the  details 
on  that  subject.  And  here  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
mark, that  this  part  of  the  bill  exhibits  such  stro^  Sar- 
chett  features  as  to  impress  upon  my  mind  the  belief  that 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  if  they  did  not  Uke 
counsel  of  th^ir  fears,  as  was  intimated  by' my  colleague, 
[Mr.  McKkxvan,]  consulted  a  more  artful  enemy  to  Ame- 
rican industry  and  manufactures,  viz.  thai  loving  and 
faithful  British  subject,  Mr.  Sarchett,  who  very  kindly 
visits  Washington  when  the  tariff*  is  under  discussion,  to 
instruct  the  American  Congress  how  best  to  protect  Ame- 
rican industry,  and  frame  an  American  tariff*.  What  in- 
tervie  ws,  if  any,  this  individual  has  had  with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  members  of  the  committee  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  is  best  known  to  the  gentlemen  themselves, 
and  they  can  inform  this  House. 

Before  entering  upon  the  brief  examination  which  1 
propose  to  make,  I  will  observe,  sir,  that  the  committee 
lias  furnished  us  with  a  tabular  statement  explanator>*  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill:  it  purports  to  be  a  ** statement 
of  duties  that  will  accrue  under  the  bill  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Meansi"  and  yet  such  are  the  discrepancies  between 
this  tabular  statement  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  in 
relation  to  some  items,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  bill  was  prepared 
without  due  care.  And  this  statement  is  calculated  to 
mtdcad  us  in  tome  partkubra.    Take,  for  inttance»  nails 


and  spikes.  By  the  tabular  statement,  the  lowest  duty  on 
nails  is  said  to  be  sixty-two  per  cent,  on  spikes  seventy, 
two  per  cent.*  ad  valorem;  tlie  duty  being  calculated  on 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  year  1831 .  By  adverting 
to  the  bill,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged 
upon  nails  and  spikes,  we  do  not  find  that  these  articles 
are  enumerated;  and,  in  order  to  fix  the  duty,  we  are  re* 
ferred,  under  the  thirty-seventh  paragraph  of  tlie  first 
section  of  the  bill,  to  «<  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which 
would  have  been  payable  on  the  same  under  the  acts  of 
1816  or  1833."  By  the  act  of  1832,  the  duty  on  nails  it 
five  cents  per  poimd;  on  spikes  four  cents  per  pounds 
equal  to  seventy-eight  and  ninety-six  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. By  the  act  of  1816,  the  duty  on  nails  is  three  cents, 
and  on  spikes  two  cents  per  pound;  and  yet  the  commit* 
tee,  in  their  tabular  statement,  has  put  down  the  duties 
at  four  cents  and  three  cents.  If,  however,  we  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  bill,  and  not  the  statement,  we  must  as- 
sess the  duties  as  under  the  act  of  1816;  and,  instead  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  nails  of  sixty-two  per  cent.,  it  will 
amount  only  to  about  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  on  spikes 
about  forty-seven  or  forty-eiglit  per  cent.,  instead  of  te* 
venty-two  per  cent.  In  these  mstances,  the  statement 
misleads  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  committee  to  nails  and  spikes.  I  do  not  knov 
that  these  circumstances  are  of  any  consequence,  except 
to  show  how  inaccurate  the  committee  has  been.  Nailt 
sell  fi)r  little  more  than  the  duty,  and  some  qualities  rt* 
ther  below  the  present  duty;  the  duty  forms  no  part, 
therefore,  of  the  price— a  residt  produced  by  our  machi- 
nery, under  a  protecting  tariflT.  Other  instances  of  dif- 
ference might  be  given.  To  do  justice  to  the  committee* 
I  will  take  their  own  construction  of  the  provisions  of 
their  bill,  and  its  operation  as  detailed  in  the  tabular 
statement. 

I'he  duty  on  hammered  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  is  reduc- 
ed from  thirty-three  to  twenty -eight  per  cent.  This  de- 
scription of  iron  is  sent  from  Russia  and  Sweden;  but  on 
the  British,  that  is,  the  rolled  iron,  the  duty  is  reduced 
from  ninety-five  to  seventy-six  per  cent.  Tlie  reduction 
on  the  Russian  and  Swedish  iron,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
gentlemen,  will  not  injure  materially  the  iron  establish- 
ments in  our  country.  Hie  eflPect  of  the  reduction  on 
the  inferior  British  iron  will  be  to  encourage  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  to  send  their  rolled  iron  in  greater 
quantities  to  this  countiy,  to  the  injury  of  our  own  roll- 
ing mills  and  forges.  And  when  we  view  this  in  connex- 
ion with  the  {p*eat  reductions  proposed  upon  the  mami- 
facture&  of  iron  which  now  give  employment  to  our 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be 
exceedingly  injurious,  if  not  totally  ruinous.  A  compa- 
ratively high  duty  is  retained  on  the  rolled  iron,  when 
many  articles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  our  iron  is  used* 
are  to  be  imported  at  duties  greatly  reduced;  consequent- 
ly, the  effect  will  be  to  impair  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
our  iron.  Of  what  avail  will  be  the  duty  on  bar  iron,  if 
the  manufactures,  for  which  iron  as  a  raw  material  It 
wanted,  are  to  be  sent  into  our  market  from  the  work- 
shops of  England  at  very  low  duties;  thus  depriving  our 
blacksmiths  and  mechanics  of  employment,  and  destroy- 
ing, in  a  great  degree,  the  demand  for  the  iron  of  our 
own  country?  The  duty  on  bar  iron  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
delusion. 

The  duty  on  iron.  In  cables  and  chains,  or  parts  thereof, 
is  to  be  reduced  from  fiAy-nine  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  on  drawing-knives,  ax^  hatchets,  woodscrews, 
shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  other  manufactures  of  irooi 
from  thirty  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  on  braziers'  rods,  from 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  twenty  per  cent.;  on  nails 
and  spike  rods,  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.;  on  nail  plates,  from  three  cents  per  pound  to 
twenty  per  cent.  <  on  slit,  rolled,  or  hammered,  for  band* 
iron,  casement  rods,  &c.  from  ninety-tix  to  twenty  percent. 
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.  I  will  not  affirm,  should  this  bill  go  into  operation,  that 
the  duties  or  rates  of  duty  will  arliially  ^  as  is  slated  i>y 
^he  committee  in  the  table  accompanying  their  ceport. 
By  the  act  of  1816,  iron  in  rods  (and  this  may  include 
nail  rods,  spike  rods,  and  btaziers*  rods)  was  subject  to  a 
duty  of  two  dollars  and  fiAy  cents  ]Ser  cwt.  I'he  com- 
mittee, in  all  probability,  made  their  calculation  upon  the 
supposition  that  iron  in  rods  was  to  be  considered  as  em- 
braced in  tlie  class  of  non*enumerated  manufactures  of 
iron{  not  adverting  to  the  fact  that  iron  in  rods  is  specified 
in  the  act  of  1816,  and  subject  to  a  specific  duty  of  two 
dollars  and  fif^y  cents  per  cwt. 

With  a  view  still  further  to  show  the  mischief  which 
thjf  bill  will  produce,  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
provision  in  relation  to  flint  glass.  This  is  one  of  the 
roost  important  and  interesting  manufactures  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  first  extensive  manufactory  of  this 
kind  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity, which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  on  this 
floor.  In  1812,  there  were,  perhaps,  two  furnaces  in 
operation  at  that  place;  there  are  now  five.  Other  esta- 
blishments, equally,  and  some  much  more  extensive,  have 
started  into  existence,  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
under  the  protection  derived  from  your  laws.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  manufacture.  The 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  workmen  now  furnish  the 
country  with  articles  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality  to 
any  imported,  and  at  prices  graatly  reduced,  not  exceed- 
ing those  ht  which  English  flint  glass  can  be  fairly  im- 
ported. Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  now  derivmg  a 
subsistence  from  this  manufacturei  it  employs  some  thou- 
nnds  of  tons  of  shipping,  and  consumes  a  variety  of  raw 
materials,  some  of  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
useful  purpose,  and  is  trampled  under  our  feet{  millions 
of  pounds  of  lead,  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  are  required, 
besides  several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal.  I  have 
no  estimate  with  mciof  the  whole  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  this  business,  but  its  value  to  the  nation  may  be 
learned  from  the  statement  before  me,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  amount  of  flint  glass  now  made  m 
the  United  States  is  about  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Tliis,  then,  is  briefly  the  state  of  the  flint  glass  manu- 
facture, as  it  now  exists,  having  grown  up  under  our  pro- 
tective policy.  Let  us  now  see  what  amount  of  protec- 
tion is  to  be  afforded  under  this  bill. 
^  Our  existing  tariflT  imposes  on  flint  glass,  uncut,  a  com- 
pound duty  of  two  cents  per  pound,  and  twenty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty-five 
per  cent,  on  the  imports  of  1831.  What  will  be  the  pro- 
tection under  the  bilW  It  discards  the  specific  duty  of 
two  cents  -per  pound,  and  retains  only  the  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  plain  glass,  and  reduces  to  the  same 
low  point  the  duty  on  cut  glass,  which  is  considered  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  is  now  subject  to  a  compound  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  thirty- 
seven  percent,  on  the  imports  of  1831. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.    In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  our  greatest  competitors  are  the  British,  who 
are  encouraged  to  ship  to  this  country  their  surplus  and 
refuse  stock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback  allowed  on 
its  exportation.    And,  if  I  am  not  misUken,  this  draw- 
back allowed  to  the  British  manufacturer  exceeds  the  ex- 
cise duty  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence  per  cwt,  which 
is  a  clear  bounty  to  the  manufacturer  or  about  two  and 
a  half  cents  per  pound.     In  general,  the  amount  of  duly 
paid,  compared  with  the  value  or  quantity  of'lhe  articles 
fairly  snd  honestly  imported,  will  exhibit,  in  some  de- 
gree,  the  quantum  of  protection.     But,  in  the  case  of 
flint  glass,  in  orc^er  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  real 
protection,  we  must  deduct  the  excess  of  drawback  over 
excise,  or  this  bounty,  paid  to  the  British  manufacturer 


on  the  weight  of  glass  exported,  from  the  aggregiledur 
paid  on  importation  to  this  country. 

In  1831,  there  were  imported  749,485  pounds  oFj^Bfi, 
uncut.  Upon  the  exportation  of  this  quantity,  the  Bniih 
manufacturer  would  receive,  at  two  andahtlfcentipc 
pound,  $18,737  over  and  above  the  excise  duty  \.U  bj 
liim.  This  quantity  of  glass  was  valued,  at  the  piice  i 
exportation,  at  $103,075;  on  this  valuation  our  duly  tj 
calculated,  and  amounted  to  $35,405;  from  vhidt  ith^ 
018,737,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  British  manufuciirt: 
will  Ifeave  $16,668  on  $102,075,  eoual  to  about  sixten;« 
cent.,  the  protection  afforded  under  our  existing  ttn^a 
the  American  manufacturer.  The  bill  now  under  «i- 
sideration  proposes  to  reduce  this  by  throwing  svjt  tfc* 
specific  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound.  In  WA,  t*. 
whole  amount  of  duty  received  on  749,485  pounds  cf 
glass,  uncut,  was  $35,405;  deduct  from  this  the  m€> 
produced  by  the  specific  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound,  n 
$14,989,  the  remamder,  $20,416,  is  the  amount  ord-j 
which  would  be  chargeable  under  the  bill  now  beforeu 
being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Dfc^v 
from  this  amount  the  sum  paid  to  the  British  irimk* 
turer,  believed  to  be  about  two  and  a  half  cents  p^rpocx!, 
amounting  to  $18,737,  the  balance,  viz.  11,679,  is  iv 
amount  of  real  protection,  considerably  below  tw  pr 
cent.,  which  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ire  v* 
ing  to  allow  to  the  American  manufacturers  sgsins:^- 
surplus  and  refuse  stock,  drawbacks,  fraaduleniinvoks. 
and  valuations  of  their  British  rivals.  Twenty  per  «3t 
ad  valorem  will  not  be  adequate  protection,  because  * 
will  be  counteracted  by  the  foreign  valuation,  if  br  s 
other  foreign  regulation. 

These  details  arc  tedious,  but  are  necessary  to  1 1|» 
rough  understanding  of  the  destructive  operation  ^^ 
bill.  I  shall  not,  however,  deUin  you  by  ^ing  intp»'f 
ther  examination  of  them.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  im^^ 
whether  this  bill  will  reduce  the  revenue  or  not;  it  i>?> 
ficient  ground  for  me  to  withhold  from  itroyspppob^ 
to  find  that  its  practical  operation  on  the  countrrtJf  f« 
ruinous  to  its  industry,  and  prejudicial  to  our  l>»^ '°''' 
rests.  . 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  admit  U^  »»« 
changes  proposed  in  the  bill  may  be  injurious;  and  9 . 
"  It  is  vitally  important  to  the  commercial,  n>"'^»*f  ^"| 
and  agricultural  interests,  to  know  what  istobetfccp 
manent  policy."  How  are  these  injurious  co'^"*!^ 
to  be  guarded  against?  What  aflevistion  is  V^^  ; 
the  bill  ?  It  is  said  the  reductions  are  to  be  H"^S 
some  articles;  the  lowest  reduction  is  not  to  uke  fr-  • 
until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1835.  How,  snd  to  wbWJ  J^ 
this  afford  relief?  It  may  to  the  manufacturen  m  ^ 
ployers,  by  giving  them  time  to  sell  off  their  f^*'' . 
work  up  materials  on  hand.  Will  they  reple"*"  J^! 
They  will  diminish  their  business,-  curtail  t^T^^"^: 
manufacture  less{  reduce  the  wages  of  vo'J."'V  ^j 
charge  many  from  employment;  and  finally  °**^\(rfa. 
whole  number,  and  close  the  factories  and  »<*':,,  ^ 
Such  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  bill  w>u  r 


ducc.     Upon  whom  will  these  evils  press  most  s<^<^^ 

iiicjf  witi  mil  wiin  Bccumuiaccu  wcign*— -r:  iljj. 
Upon  the  poorer  workmen,  the  mechanics,  •""*/''  .jjj 
ersj  the  very  class  of  individuals  of  all  others  who^  J^ 


Not,  sir,   upon  the  employers  and  large  c»P'»^^*'^L 
they   will  fall  with  accumulated  weight-upon  «" 


numerous  class  in  our 


to  be  protected  <  they  compose  an  industnmis     ^^ 

"  oftf 

iflieif 

for 'the  support  and  education  of  their  f*"''''f*'.^Hrii 


Dur  community,  »nd  contriW" 
lially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    Depriw  o 
ployment,  they  are  deprived  of  subsistence,  of  mc'^^j, 


not  all;  these  individuals  are  yet  more  severely--  ^ 
in  this  bill;  while  it  deprives  them  of  tmpoy^^j^^ 
encouraging  foreign  labor,  it  taxes  the  "^^^f^'L-^BiF 
more  heavily.  Tea  and  coflTee  enter  "^^^.l^^j^ajf^ 
lion  of  every  family  in  the  country;  and  whUc  tnei 
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to  obtain  them  lire  diminislircl,  they  find  Uiem  taxed  the 
hif^her  under  this  bill.  Look  at  the  injustice  and  inequa- 
lity of  this  bill.  Negro  clothing  and  negro  blankets,  arti- 
cles which  can  be  made  abundantly  in  our  country,  to 
gratify  the  Southern  planter,  are  allowed  to  be  in\ported 
at  tlie  low  duty  of  five  percent.  Yet,  sir,  the  free  laborers 
of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  with  whom 
tea  and  cofTee  are  necessaries  of  life^  afkd  which  cannot  be 

E reduced  in  our  country,  and  which  were  made  free  of  duty 
y  the  law  of  1832,  are  now  to  be  taxed  twenty  per  cent, 
as  was  first  proposed  in  the  bill,  but  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  now  proposes  to  reduce  about  one-half  on 
teas.     Why  this  part  ality  toward  the  slare  laborer'  and 


WItere  is  the  jnstice  or  equality  by  which  the  committee 
professed  to  be  actuated  > 

Before  we  shall  adopt  the  system  now  proposed,  which 
is  so  destructive  to  American  industry,  and  favorable  to 
British  manufacturers  and  pauper  labor,  and  which  the 
committee  recommend  as  a  permanent  policy,  let  us  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  the  t»de  between  this  country  and 
England,  and  see  what  amount  she  takes  of  the  produc- 
tions of  our  farmers.     Sir,  we  know  that  our  breadstuffs 
are  often  excluded,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties; 
these  are  fiuctuating,  ascending  or  descending,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  grain  for  certain  periods  of 
6me  in  the  Knglish  market.     I  find,  from  the  table  of  ex- 
ports fur  1831,  that   there   were  shipped  for  England 
twenty-six  barrels  of  beef,  one  hundred  and  thirty  barrels 
of  pork,  2,865  pounds  of  hams  and  bacon;  of  flour,  there 
was  a  much  latter  quantity,  865,744  barrels.     It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  much  of  our  flour  which  Is  shipped 
for  England  never  enters  the  English  market.     The  du- 
ties on  all  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  are  enormous  and  prohibitory. 
The  whole  British  tariff  is  a  protecting  one;  and  whether 
the  rates  of  duty  are  high,  moderate,  or  low,  comparative- 
ly, they  are  designed  to  ftfibrd  adequate  protection;  and 
the  better  to  effect  this  object,  the  duties  are  generally 
specific,  and  not  ad  valorem.     The  ^4  valorem  rates  are 
aUo  so  arranged,  that  protection  is  secured  where  it  is 
necessary  upon  those  articles  the  importation  of  which 
might  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  country;  duties 
a.re  imposed  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  as  high  as 
seventy -five  per  cent.;  these  duties  are  calculated  upon 
the  value  of  the  articles  at  the  place  of  importation.    By 
our  s\'.ttem,  the  protection  given  incidentally,  or  other- 
wise, under  ad  valorem  mtes  of  duly,  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, less  than  what  the  duties  would  seem  to  afford, 
because  they  are  estimated  on  the  value  of  the  articles  at 
the  place  of  exportation;  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  co  nmit  frauds 
undervalue  their  goods,  and  impose-  on  the  appraisers  in 
tliis  country. 

It  is  admitted  that,  under  this  bill,  importations  of 
foreign  goods  will  be  greatly  increased  for  a  few  years 
&t  least.  The  effect  upon  England  will  be,  to  stimulate 
her  industry,  enrich  her  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
while  it  impoverishes  us,  and  depresses  our  labor.  The 
inci-eased  employment  given  to  her  laborers  and  paupers 
will  relieve  her  parishes;  and,  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  of  wool  and 
woollens,  will  give  an  additional  value  to  her  landed  irite- 
rest,  and  thui  enrich  the  more  her  aristocracy. 

Besides  being  of  immense  and  paramount  importance 
to  the  nation,  the  protective  policy  is  one  of  deep  and 
vital  concern  to  my  immediate  constituents,  and  to  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this 
floor.  Among  my  constituents  there  are  no  incorporated 
manufacturing  companies  which  have  excited  so  much 
clamor;  there  are  no  monopolists.  Business  is  conduct- 
ed by  industrious,  skilful,  enterprising  mechanics,  practi- 
chI  men,  who,  in  the  numerous  and  various  branches  of 
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industry  they  pursue,  rely  on  their  own  labor,  attention, 
and  credit,  ana,  in  most  cases,  depend  on  their  own  capi- 
tal. These  are  not  the  onlv  persons  concerned;  the  la- 
boring, the  agricultural,  and  every  class  in  the  community, 
are  alike  interested  in  the  protective  principle.  And, 
while  1  am  sustaining  what  appears  to  be  the  interests 
more  immediately  of  the  manufiicturers  and  mechanics,  I 
am,  at  the  same  time,  sustaining  the  interests  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  farmers,  and  wool  growers.  I'he  thousands 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  engaged  at  the  factories,  the 
mills,  and  the  workshops,  at  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the 
bench,  must,  themselves,  and  their  families,  be  clothed 
and  furnished  with  subsistence.     Are  not  alt  dependent 


why  this  apparent  disposition  to  depress  the  free  laborer'  on  the  farmers  and  wool  growers  for  food  and  comfort- 


able clothing?  Close  the  workshops,  discharge  the  work- 
men, deprive  them  of  employment,  and,  from  being  con- 
sumers of  breadstuffs,  and  other  agricultural  productions, 
and  furnishing  a  market  to  the  farmer,  they,  to  sustain 
life,  must  become  rival  producers,  and  glut  the  market 
with  a  surplus.     Our  farmers  understand  this  operation. 

In  some  respects,  1  view  the  contest  between  the  British 
landholders  and  cultivators  and  the  American  fiirmers, 
between  the  British  nuinufacturers  and  the  American  ma- 
nufacturers and  mechanics,  for  the  American  market. 
Shall  we  then  adopt  any  measure  calculated  to  favor  our 
opponents  in  this  controversy,  and  embarrass  our  own  citi- 
zens?   I,  for  one,  am  not  so  disposed.     The  farmera  and 
mechanics  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  those  to  whose 
partiality  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  shall 
never  find  in  me  one  shrinking  from  the  support  of  their 
interests,  which  are  identified  with  the  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  nation.     The  repeated  testimony  of 
their  confidence  demands  from  me  every  exertion  of  my 
humble  powers  to  defend  them  from  hostile  efforts  of  fo- 
reign rivals  or  domestic  foes.    I  cannot  desert  them  under 
any  circumstances,  nor  make  the  important  interests  con- 
fided to  my  care  the  subjects  of  mere  experiment  in  legis- 
lation, by  pursuing  a  doubtful, policy,  and  perhaps  con- 
sign thousands  ot   meritorious  citizens  to  idleness  and 
penury.     Sir,  I  shall   continue  to  advocate  protection,  ' 
decided,  unequivocal  protection,  and  shall  resist  all  mea- 
sures impairing  it,  or  of  a  doubtful  character. 

I  regret  that  my  worthy  and  esteemed  colleague  [Mr. 
Gilmouk]  and  myself  cannot  go  together  upon  this  bill;  it 
may  be  my  misfortune.  He  thinks  his  course  correct.  I 
have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  confident  of  being  sustained 
by  our  constituents  at  home,  and  by  public  sentiment 
throughout  the  State.  And4  do  most  sincerely  hope  that 
ray  colleague,  when  in  retirement,  may  have  no  self-re- 
proach for  having,  perhaps  by  the  last  act  of  his  political 
lifi',  unintentionally  mflicted  an  irreparable  injury  upon 
our  constituents,  and  given  a  vital  stab  to  the  best  interests 
and  prospects  of  our  own  State,  and  of  the  nation.  My 
esteem,  respect,  and,  he  will  permit  me  to  say,  friendship 
for  my  colleague,  will  not  allow  me  for  a  momeiitto  doubt 
the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  motives^  and  the  patriotism 
which  actuates  him;  and  I  shall  always  cherish  towards 
him  these  same  sentiments,  which,  for  years,  I  have  en- 
tertained, whether  we  shall  be  associated  in  the  public 
cotmcils  of  the  nation,  or  meet  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
private  life.  I  cannot,  however,  but  lament,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  what  I  believe  to  be  mistaken  and  erroneous 
views  on  his  part. 

I  have  already  noticed  a  portion  of  the  argument  of  my 
colleague;  I  would  here  briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  more 
points.  To  justify  the  reductions  of  the  duties  on  edge 
tools,  he  has  read  to  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlap,  giving 
some  account  of  the  manufactory  of  edge  tools  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  manu- 
facture is  owing  to  the  protection  under  the  tarifTof  1828, 
which  subjected  articles  of  this  description  to  duties  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent.  The  letter  furnishes  no 
reason  for  withdrawmg  the  protection,  and  reducing  the 
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duties  on  edge  tools,  spades,  shorels,  and  other  manufac- 


tures of  iron,  from  thirtjr-ftve  and  forty  per  cent.,  under 
the  act  of  1838,  and  thirty  per  cent.,  under  the  act  of 
1832,  to  the  low  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  benefits  of  protecting  duties  are  clearly  shown  in  this 
letter,  which  proves  that,  under  these  duties,  our  manu- 
facturers can  supply  the  country  with  better  and  cheaper 
articles  than  some  of  the  English  manufacturers  can  do,  in 
a  fair  competition. 

My  colleague  admits  that  considerable  embarrassment 
will  be  produced  by  this  bill,  and  frankly  says  it  is  una- 
voidable; and  this  is  to  quiet  the  murmurs  and  discontents 
which  exist  in  the  South.     The  committee  also  alluded  to 
those  discontents.     How  are  they  to  be  healed?  By  ac- 
quiescing in  the  demands  of  the  discontented,  when  you 
acknowledge  that  certain  distress  will  be  the  consequence 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.    But  we  are  told  that  the 
Union  is  to  be  preserved  by  this  measure.  Sir,  you  weaken 
the  Union  \iy  destroying  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
country,  from  which  springs  that  extensive  and  diversified 
home  trade,  which,  while  it  promotes  a  mutual  depend- 
ence, unites  us  the  more  closely.     This  is  the  great  ce- 
ment of  our  Union:  destroy  qr  impair  it,  and  the  parts 
composing  this  Union  may  continue  to  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  for  a  time;  but,  resting  loosely  on  each 
other,  they  will  be  the  more  easily  disturbed,  and  finally 
overthrown,  by  some  rude  band.  We  are  called  on  by  some 
gentlemen  to  abandon  the  protective  policy,  because  of 
the  attitude  which  South  Carolina  has  assumed.     We  are 
told  that  it  is  a  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis  with  South  Carolina.  She 
stands  on  the  yfit^  of  a  precipice!    Who  has  brought 
her  to  this  precipice?    Not  this  House;  not  this  Govern- 
ment; her  own  infatuated  politicians  have  led  her  on,  and 
now  tell  us  tliat,  unless  we  retrace  our  steps — repeal  the 
deliberate  enactments  of  this  Government — she  will  step 
over  this  precipice;  she  will  plunge  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
disunion,  there  to  writhe  and  Wtangle  under  the  miseries 
in  which  her  own  folly  will  involve  ner.    Are  we  to  yield 
to  hei' unreasonable  demands,  because  she  has  resolved  to 
resist  the  laws  of  the  Union?    Shall  we,  from  the  fear  of 
this  resistance,  submit  to  her  dictation?    This  is  the  very 
ground  upon  which  her  leaders  hope  to  succeed.     One  of 
them,  a  Colonel  Preston,  in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting, 
said,  «  The  protective  svstem  reels  under  our  blows. 
Last  summer,  the  fear  of  that  resistance  which  we  had  an- 
nounced, drove  them  into  a  reduction."  Such  is  their  lan- 
guage.    Last  summer  we  were  driven  into  a  reduction, 
and  now  we  are  to  be  driven  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system,  from  the  fear  of  resistance!    I  cannot 
agree- to  succumb,  in  legislation,  to  menace  or  force.  Are 
we  to  legislate  with  a  lash  over  our  backs?    Would  gen- 
tlemen (and  I  put  the  question  to  them)  be  willing  to  re- 
voke the  laws  of  this  Union,  )i||Lhere  were  an  armed  force 
even  at  the  doors  of  this  hall  making  the  demand  ?    I 
think  not,  unless  they  wcte  willing  to  surrender  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.    A^B^nivania  Assembly  once  said 
to  a  Deputy  Governor, ^BRse  who  would  g^ve  up  essen- 
tial libertv  to  purchase  aiittle  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neitlier  liberty  nor  safety."   As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  appre- 
ci.ite  the  sentiment:  as  a  lover  of  my  country,  1  shall  ad- 
here to  protection,  which  is  connected  with   essential 
liberty.     Sir,  some  gentlemen  are  content  to  rai^e^the 
standard  of  Union  with  protection  down.     I  shall  run 
up  the  Union  flag,  with  protection  up,  to  the  very  top  of 
the  mainmast  of  our  ship  of  State,  and  there  I  would  nail 
it  fiist,  where  it  should  remain  until  shot  away  by  some 
foreign  enemy,  ,or  cut  down  by  the  rutliless  hand  of  a 
mutineer  on  board.     Protection  is  necessary  to  life,  liber- 
ty, independence,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Sir,  1 
will  not  yield  to  any  gentleman  in  attachment  to  our  be- 
loved Union.  I  will  cherish  it  as  fervently.  Were  it  other- 
wise with  me,  I  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  patriotic  princi- 
ples of  the  fathers  of  our  revolution.    I  should  prove  a 


traitor  to  the  principles,  ever  dear  to  me,  of  one  whose 


blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  humble  individual  address- 
ing you,  who  participated  in  that  glorious  struggle;  ay, 
sir,  who  perilled  his  life  on  the  very  soil  of  Soutli  Carolim, 
to  win  for  her  and  her  sons  that  liberty,  protection,  at^l 
independence,  which  she  now  would  deny  to  us,  under 
our  happy  Union.  U  is  the  Union  which  will  derate  u» 
to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  prosperity  as  a  people,  and 
attract  to  this  nation  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world. 


'  MONDAT,  JaUUAET  21. 

SALT  DUTY. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  of  Maryland,  presented  a  mcmor-J 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  on  the  subject  of 
the  rock  salt  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
observed  that  he  intended,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  now  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  tarilT,  to 
the  subject  of  this  memorial.  He  thought  it  proper  lo 
state  its  contents.  If  the  allegUions  in  it  were  true,  and 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  tl>eir  truth,  the  resuU 
of  our  legislation  on  the  subject  of  salt  was  mo»t  ex»ra. 
ordinary.  It  benefited  the  British  sliipping,  and  the 
manufactory  of  fossil  salt  in  Maine,  whilst  it  deeply  ir- 
jured  American  shipping,  was  ruining  tlie  American  manu- 
facturer, and  giving  the  consumer  a  bad  article.  Bri- 
tish ships,  said  Mr.  H.,  are  obliged  to  come  to  Kova 
Scotia  for  timber,  and  rather  than  come  empty,  llie^ 
bring  fossil  salt  at  a  very  low  freight,  which  pajra  a  lc\r 
duty,  and  is  taking  exclusive  possession  of  the  marke*.. 
The  following  calculation  he  believed  to  be  correct,  as 
the  information  respecting  Liverpool  was  derived  from  » 
commercial  house  there  of  unexceptionable  stajiding: 

Rock  salt  can  be  delivered  on  board  at  Liver- 
pool, at  from  6».  9rf.  to  7t.  6d.  per  ton, 
which  includes  the  river  freight,  say 

The  best  kind  cnsts  an  additional  sum  of 

Freight  in  Britisli  ships  from  69.  to  10<. 


a.  d. 

7  6 

9  0 

10  0 


19     6 


Cost  of  raw  material  at  the  manufactory  in 

Maine  -  -  -  - 

Duty  on  ditto  _  -  - 

Allow  for  loss  in  manufacturing  - 

Cost  on  manufacturing  - 

Add  for  contingencies  and  profits  - 

Cost  of  Liverpool  common  salt  by  actual  im- 
portation, including  first  cost,  freight,  and 
other  expenses      -  -  - 

Duty    -        -  -  -  - 


7 

1 

3 

_5 

15 

10 

25 


SS 

10 

35 


centF. 


cents 


eent9 


Thus  it  would  seem  that  for  35  cents  the  article,  such 
as  it  is,  can  be  sold  in  our  markets.  But  Mr.  H.  said  te 
never  heard  of  any  sales  at  this  price;  on  the  contrs- 
ry,  by  coming  within  a  few  cents  of  the  market  price  of 
other  salt,  the  consumer  was  not  repaid  in  cheapness  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  other  classes  of  society.  The  raw 
material  was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  of  course  the  sup- 
ply would  be  precarious  in  time  of  war;  and  yet  the  manu- 
factory was  encouraged  by  our  legislation  at'tlie  ex- 
pense of  American  shipping,  to  the  destruction,  also,  of 
that  class  of  American  manufacturers  who  use  the  ra» 
material  found  in  our  country'.  A  parallel  to  this  impro- 
vident legislation  was  difficult  to  be  found.  The  mtiBo- 
rialists  prayed  that  the  duty  on  foreign  salt  might  be  diiKo- 
ished,  or  that  the  duty  on  fossil  salt  might  be  increased, 
either  of  which  steps  would  restore  to  American  ship- 
ping the  equality  with  British  which  the  present  legish- 
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tion  has  taken  away.  He  moved  a  reference  of  the  me- 
morial to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  that  it  shoidd  be  printed. 

Mr.  JARVIS  said  that,  when  the  proper  time  arrived, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  question;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  seemed  to  him  a -proposition  on  the  part  of  a  few 
aliipowners,  to  enable  themselves  to  fleece  the  people  of 
the  country, 

Mr.  HOWARD  said  that  he  would  make  but  a  single 
remark  in  reply.  When  the  time  arrived  for  discussien, 
he  should  be  able  to  prove,  from  papers  in  his  possession, 
and  from  the  speech  delivered  upon  this  floor  by  the  jfen- 
tleman  from  Maine  last  summer,  that  the  clear  profits  of 
this  manufactory  of  fossil  salt  could  not  have  been  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  last  year.  These  were 
the  persons  who  were  fleecing-,  without  compunction,  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  protection 
of  a  monopoly  which  he  would  do  his  best  to  break  up. 
As  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject  at  larre, 
he  renewed  the  motion  to  refer  and  print;  which  motion 
prevailed. 

'the  House  havinjy  again  gone  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  sUte  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wathi  in  the  chair, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


TARIFF  BILL, 

'  Mr.  WHITE,  of  Louisiana,  rose,  and  said,  if  it  is  in  or- 
der for  me  to  address  the  Chair,  I  hope  it  is  in  possibility 
for  the  Chair  to  hear  me.  Aware  of  mine  own  infirmity, 
I  may  need  its  admonition  if  I  should  happen  to  deviate 
from  rule  or  propriety. 

I  have  no  expectation,  said  he,  of  being  able  to  make 
any  very  new  or  important  discoveries  in  that  grand  mys- 
terious region  called  by  us  the  tariff.  Too  many  travel- 
lers have  explored  it  before  me.  They  have  described 
it  too  minutely,  and  too  graphically,  for  me  to  think  of 
following  them.  Whatever  of  beauty  or  of  deformity  is 
there,  they  have  given  us.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  respective  narratives, 
the  elements  both  of  beauty  and  of  deformity  arc  thrown 
together  in  wonderful  juxtaposition. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  glowing  accounts  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country — its  gold,  its  silver, 
its  various  fabrics,  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  its  thrifty 
and  rapidly  increasing  population,  amply  supplied  with  all 
that  is  useful  or  ornamental  in  life.  That  is  one  side  of  the 
picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  presented  with  appalling 
images  of  wretchedness  and  wo.  We  hear  of  cruel  and 
relentless  rulers.  We  are  toM  of  whole  tribes  of  men 
ground  down  by  the  hands  of  ruthless  tyranny.  Our  very 
soul  is  harrowed  up  by  the  recital  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  immolated,  to  soothe  the  superstition,  or  to  glut 
the  cupidity  of  a  despot.  In  short,  whatever  that  fiiry 
land  contains  to  gladden  the  heart,  or  to  make  it  sad,  we 
have,  either  now  or  on  recent  occasions,  been  very  cir- 
cumstantially informed  of  all. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  item  in  its  statistics,  which,  al- 
though it  has  been  frequently  referred  to  here,  and  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  paper  recently  intro- 
duced to  our  notice,  in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  is  not,  as  I  appre- 
hend, so  well  nor  so  universally  understood  as  the  rest. 
Gentlemen  will  readily  conceive  what  it  is  to  which  I  al- 
lude. It  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  crystalline  substance, 
at  once  fair  to  the  sight,  and  savory  to  the  taste — a  thing 
of  very  common  use  in  domestic  economy,  and  which  is 
not  unfreqnently  mentioned  by  political  economists;  it 
was  once  made  the  subject  of  a  special  lucubration  by  a 
dissertator  on  political  economy,  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Georgia,  whom  1  am  very  sorry  not  to  see  here  now;  it  is 
obtained  from  a  beautiful  oriental  reed,  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  exude  spontaneous  honey,  tweeter  than  that 


gathered  by  the  bee  on  the  mountain.     When  they  got  it 
in  a  state  of  concretion,  they  called  it  by  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  dialect  in  use  among  themselves,  meaning, 
what  the  homely  vernacular  of  modern  housewifery  ex- 
presses by  the  term — I  had  hoped  never  more  to  speak 
the  word  here— sugar!     Yet  things  must  be  named  when 
necessary;  and  I  trust  I  may  not  be  rated  for  assumption, 
when  1  profess  to  know  something  more  than  ordinary 
folks  about  this  article,  seeing  that  I  happen  to  live  on  tlie 
very  spot  where  it  is  chiefly  produced,  and  that  I  have 
an  authority,  from  those  who  produce  it,  to  speak  to  you 
about  it,  on  the  event  of  its  being  called  in  question  here. 
The  contingency  has  arrived;  and  1  must  crave  indul- 
gence while  I  venture  a  few  observations  on  it,  and  on 
some  other  things.     They  will  be  pertinent,  I  hope.     If  I 
did  not  think  they  would,  I  certainly  should  not  obtrude 
them;  at  the  same  time,  I  own  that  I  do  it  with  great  re- 
luctance under  the  circumstances.    Why  and  wherefore 
speak  to  you  about  it  all?    To  speak,  one  must  employ 
speech.     The  object  of  speech  is  to  reason.     The  very 
faculty  of  articulate  utterance  is  the  gift  to  rational,  beings, 
with  face  subhme,  looking  upward  to  the  azure  vault  of 
heaven,  to  contradistinguish  them  from  the  grovelling 
herd  to  which  instinct  is  reason,  and  passion  law.     How 
is  it  with  the  work  we  have  now  undertaken?    For  my 
part,  i  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  reason  of  the 
case  is  to  have  mighty  little  to  do  with  its  decision.  I  hear 
it  familiarly  said  that  the  part  we  have  to  perform  is  not 
to  be  groping  about  in  quest  of  the  rationak  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  to  adopt  the  bill,  and  thereby  save  the  Union. 
This  amazes  me.     That  this  our  fabric  of  Government, 
the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  to  which  the 
eye  of  the  oppressed  of  every  clime,  in  whose  breast  there 
beats  a  pulse  for  freedom,  is  anxiously  turned,  not  with 
the  expectation  of  realizing  the  perfect  likeness  of  the 
prototype,  but  in  the  fond  hope  of  approximating   to 
something  that  may  resemble  it,  and  of  which  we  our- 
selves have  been  boasting  for  the  last  fifty  years,  as  the 
very  perfection  of  human  reason,  should  now  require  for 
its  salvation  a  departure  from,  or  an  oblivion  of,   that 
which  at  first  brought  together  its  disjointed  particles, 
and  cemented  them  into  a  harmonious  whole  f    I  con- 
fess it  passes  my  comprehension;  though  there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  very  excellent  things  which  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. 

I  have  heard  it  emphatically  declared,  in  a  very  'high 
place,  not  here,  but  bard  by,  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
was  not  now  to  be  discussed  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,  but  as  a  question  of  liberty.  Of  liberty !  I  was 
more  than  a  little  puzzled  to  conceive  what  the  orator 
meant  by  ••liberty,"  unless  it  were  tlie  liberty  of  destroy- 
ing others,  without  benefit  or  emolument  to  one's  self;  the 
liberty  of  robbing  us  of  that  which  will  not  enrich  you, 
but  will  make  us  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  creature  of  the  bndh,  called  liberty, 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Protean  thing,  assuming  all  and  every 
shape  which  the  fancy  of  any  man,  in  aiw  age  or  nation, 
chooses  to  bestow  on  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
it  is  liberty  to  use  the  bowstring  and  the  sack.  The 
misbelieving  Mahommedan  calls  it  liberty  to  snatch  from 
society  aiid  from  ireedom  creation's  fairer  half,  and  consign 
them  to  solitude  and  seclusion  in  walls  and  guarded  watch 
towers.  Monster!  thus  to  depreciate  heaven's  last  best 
gift,  stamped,  as  it  is,  with  the  very  impress  of  the  giver. 
Brightest  of  all  that  is,  the  radiance  of  their  countenance 
gilds  and  hallows  wherever  it  falls.  Bereaved  of  its  di- 
vine effulgence,  the  world  would  be  a  wearisome  waste, 
where  the  winds  would  sigh  no  music,  the  opening  flow- 
ers breathe  no  perfume.  In  their  presence,  political  con- 
troversy divests  itself  of  half  its  asperity,  and  angry  dispu- 
tants confess  the  might,  the  majesty  of  loveliness. 

In  some  countries  it  is  deemed  liberty  to  ordiun  and  to 
perpetuate  such  regtdationi  as  may  best  conduce  to  the 
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wealth  and  independ.ence  of  their  people.  In  others,  li- 
berty may  be  thought  to  consist  in  the  privilege  of  abro- 
gating the  resources  of  one's  own  people,  in  order  that 
the  foreigner  may  build  on  the  ruin.  It  is  shrewdly  sus- 
pected by  some  that  of  this  latter  class  is  the  kind  of  li- 
berty for  wliich  we  are  now  alarmed  by  a  raising  of  buck- 
lers. I  do  not  say  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  thoroughly 
assured  that,  >n  purpose  and  intent,  it  is  not  such;  whe- 
ther it  may  not  have  some  such  ulterior  tendency,  al- 
though unadmitted  in  the  tlu>ught8  of  gentlemen,  is  that 
on  which  I  may  entertain  some  doubt.  But  no  matter;  I 
shall  b«v  the  state  of  the  case  in  mind,  and  endeaTOr  to 
make  my  remarks  as  general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
succinct  as  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  how  somewhat  upwards  of  twenty- 
nine  years — it  was  on  the  30th  of  December,  1803,  since, 
passing  from  the  dominion  of  Old  Spain,  a  Government 
absolute  in  its  form?,  but,  so  far  as  its  action  was  felt  by 
lis,  mild,  equitable,  beneficent  in  its  administration,  we 
became  ag^egated  to  this  confederated  republic.  I  do 
not  say  confederacy  of  republics.  I  wish  to  avoid  in  terms 
all  idea  of  plurality. 

It  may  be  ultra-federalism;  it  may  even  be  stigmatized 
as  consolidationism,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  any  one  to  designate  it.  I  care  not  for 
that.  I  feel  assured  that  I  do  but  echo  the  sense  of  the 
universality  of  those  who  dwell  where  I  dwell,  when  I 
say,  and  I  ^y  it  in  pride,  that  they  at  least  look  upon  this 
goodly  domain,  called  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
their  country;  that  they  are  to  unrepublican  as  to  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  are  a 
constituent  part.  The  glorious  E  pluribuB  unum,  which 
waived  above  their  heads  when  they  stood  side  by  side 
with  you  ta  do  battle  with  the  common  enemy,  has  not 
yet  become  a  mockery  in  their  mouths.  It  is  still,  thank 
God,  the  motto  of  our  banner,  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  be  emblazoned  there,  whenever,  through  time, 
it  may  be  needful  for  us  to  shake  out  its  folds  upon  the 
breeze. 

Differing  from  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  origin, 
in  language,  perhaps  in  habits,  we  do  not  differ  from  anv 
in  the  steadfastness  of  our  adherence  to  our  common  insti- 
tutions, and  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  their  palladium — 
the  much  abused  constitution. 

I'his  much  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  say,  in  deference 
as  well  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  as  to  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter which  has  been  given  to  the  debate. 

As  1  have  intimated,  it  was  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
December— may  wc  never  riie  it — just  as  the  sun  was 
veering  about  from  his  grand  periodical  visit  to  the  An- 
tarctic, in  the  third  year  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  consummation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  master^piece  of  poli- 
cy brought  the  people,  of  whom  1  am  one,  into  your  asso- 
ciation. And  what  was  their  condition  then?  Why,  sir, 
the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  was  already  introduced 
among  them.  That  richest  of  plants,  originally  bestowed 
by  Providence  on  climates  farther  towards  the  sun,  had 
been  brought  from  its  own  native  tropics,  to  become  a 
denizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  invaluable 
product  was  even  then  an  object  of  some  moment,  though 
small  and  almost  imperceptible,  in  the  comparison  of  what 
it  has  since  become. 

Excluded,  ipso  fudo,  by  our  accession  to  you,  from 
competing  with  it  m  the  marts  of  otiier  nations,  we  fanci- 
ed we  saw  some  prospect  of  indemnity  in  an  already 
pre-existing  duty  here,  bearing  on  the  foreign  importa- 
tion pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  though  iu  fur  inferior 
degree  to  that  in  which  foreign  restrictions  would  operate 
against  our  exportations.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  abroad 
upon  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  we  saw  them  all 
hedged  and  fenced  around  with  impassable  barriers  of  re- 
striction or  of  prohibition;  this  little  duty  here,  we  thought, 
promised  to  affurd  us,  in  time,  some  slight  encourage- 


ment in  the  markets  of  our  own  newly  adopted  coiint7{ 
an  encouragement  which  we  well  knew  we  thotiMbs 
enabled  to  requite  ten,  yea,  a  hundred  fold.  Undn 
such  circumstances  it  was  that  we  hoisted  the  Americn 
flag,  and  embarked  our  fortunes  in  the  same  bottom  with 
yourselves. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire  vbit  thtt  al- 
ready pre-existing  duty  was.  Sir,  it  was  identically  ik 
same  with  that  which,  regardless  of  what  your  haiMii 
achieved  six  short  months  ago,  and  before  youluvele^- 
ed  the  first  experiment,  you  arc  now  about  once  more  to 
disturb.  The  impost  then  levied  at  your  custoro-howe 
was  two  and  a  half  cents;  the  ratio  of  duty  had  beeatbe 
same  for  a  series  of  years  before  we  joined  you.  And 
what  do  we  ask  now?  Sir,  we  ask  nothing  more  at  this 
day.  We  claim  no  part  of  the  benefit  of  any  of  yoursyi- 
tems  of  economy  or  of  finance,  as  devised  within  the  liM 
generation.  We  only  want  to  be  let  alone  on  the  tf ma 
of  the  original  association.  We  merely  challenge  the  ori- 
ginal tlatu  quo  as  it  was  before  the  tariff,  either  of  18i4 
or  1828,  had  germed  in  the  brain  of  your  politicianj. 

And  can  this  be  imputed  to  us  as  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest? Docs  it  spring  out  of  any  unreasonable  expedi- 
tion ?  Is  there  really  no  tacit  obligation  of  pcrmancnc)-  id 
matters  of  this  kind?  Was  it  not  natural  for  us  tow^ 
pose  that  the  policy  to  which  we  were  affilaled  vouU 
continue  to  be  uphchl?  And  were  we  not  justi6ed  mlhj 
belief,  that  if,  in  aftertimes,  it  should  ever  be  deetwd 
expedient  to  begin  to  lop  off,  your  legislative  ymn 
knife  would  be  applied  in  preference  to  some  other  bran^ 
of  the  great  fiscal  tree,  rather  than  to  this  fiiir  bough,  jw 
at  the  moment  when  so  large  a  portion  of  yourpeopj. 
confiding  in  the  sUbility  of  the  trunk,  should  have  sougw 
refuge  beneath  its  fostering  shade?  . . 

Sir,  I  think  we  had  the  warrant  for  the  belief.  I  tim^ 
it  was  a  fair  inference,  deducible  as  well  from  (be  monJ 
nature  of  man,  and  man's  ordinary  policy,  ss  from  w 
sentiments  and  opinions  then  entertained  and  exprc«a 
by  those  who  influenced  the  affairs  of  this  country.  j*w 
here,  though  it  have  the  novelty  of  an  often  ^wo**' ' 
must  beg  leave  to  weary  the  committee  with  *«  «**Jr. 
or  two  of  the  kind  of  philosophy  which  obUmed  ««» 
subject  as  low  down  as  1816.  ,  , 

[Mr.  W.  here  read  some  extracU  of  debateaon two- 
riff  of  1816.  showing  the  variation  that  has  uken  ?.»« 
the  sentiments  of  some  eminent  pubhc  men.    »« 
proceeded:]  ^  -.u-hlc!! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  alluded  to  the  fervor  with  ^"'^ 


we  cherish  the  Union;  but  do  you  think  that,  «»  » ^^^ 
day,  when  young,  confiding,  and  heart-yieldingi  *  ^ 
just  consenting  to  wed  our  ^"rtune.  with  yo«r%^^ 


ticinating  seer  had  been  found,  «n<^"«d  ^l***  ^J-^  i/»«t 
of  futurity,  to  raise  his  monitory  voice,  *'"'.?'^.jjr  gc- 
people,  "you  are  going  to  join  the  United  ^J  _^y. 
ware,  oh!  bewai-e  of  chan^ful,  ^"^^J"*^ '"£,^tarA 


Now  that  thry  feel  and  admit  the  want  ofy^^'fvTtsvill 
they  will  be  lavish  of  profession;  their  8^*"^^  °°^r.,rtbe 
be  illumined  by  enactmenU  in  your  favor;  ^"^^n^bcd 
lapse  of  some  years,  when  you  shall  have  ■^^^jireit 
for  them  all  and  more  than  they  now  expect  or      ^.^ 

your  hands,  then  will  you  see  ^h'?»".*""*"P°n,nionl«^ 
contumely  and. reproach.     Involved  in  one  ^  ..      be- 


rent  of  obloquy  w'ith  yet  uncreated  ^'"'^^jjgpot 
tween  which,  when  created,  and  it,  ih^^e  *'  juye-cto^ 
nexion,  no  affinity,  your  pursuit  will  become  »  JJ^^^^y,. 
envy,  and  you  will  be  called  tax-masters  •""  ^.^j  jcio. 
Parties  will  be  formed  with  reference  *°°"^,;;,jou»ili 
the  words  of  whose  war  cry  will  be  ^**^*Lk^j^  and  cf 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  fate  ^'^ -"?"^ue  of » ^*^ 
your  children,  will  hang  trembling  on  tlie  ^^^  propria/ 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  in  an  assembly  *'"5''*.-,,  nolicy*'" 
of  laying  you  low  at  Uie  foot  of  every  [°'*'L  ji  aq««*' 
come  up,  to  be  voted  on  in  their  a$»ei»i>V»  ^ 
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tlon  of  justice,  or  of  political  economy,  but  as  a  question  toucli  them,  let  it  be  tenderly,  and  with  due  rrj^rd  to 


of  liberty!"  Po  you  think,  I  say,  air,  that,  if  there  could 
have  been  some  inspired  Cassander  to  utter  these  warn> 
inf^  accents,  we  would  ever,  with  our  own  free  will,  have 
admitted  the  fatal  horse?  No,  I  imagine  not.  Rings  and 
rulers,  or  their  emissaries  beyond  the  sea,  might  have  bar- 
gained as  they  liked*  but  never,  with  our  consent,  would 
tlie  insidious  contrivance  have  passed  the  threshold  of  our 
citadel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  he,  T  set  out  with  the  fixed  resolu- 
tion not  to  say  one  word,  either  as  a  fact  or  as  an  infer- 
ence, of  the  truth  of  which  I  should  not  have  entire  con- 
viction. I  have  endeavored  scrupulously  to  adhere  to  the 
rule,  and  shall  continue  as  sedulously  to  observe  it.  This 
is  no  time  for  amplification.  It  is  a  time  when  things 
should  be  spoken  of  as  they  are?  and  dread  would  be  the 
responsibility  on  him  who  should  attempt  to  robe  them  in 
the  hues  of  fiction.  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is 
busied  with  such  momentous  topics,  it  behooves  every 
man  representing  a  portion  of  the  people,  to  speak  as  he 
thinks  they  wotdd  speak,  were  it  possible  fur  their  united 
voices  to  find  utterance  in  this  room. 

We  are  said  to  be  in  a  crisis.  I  do  not  exactly  know 
what  that  n>eans.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  signs 
are  sinister;  the  citizen  to  whom  the  people  have  commit- 
ted  the  trust,  to  see  that  the  republic  take  no  harm, 
has  solemnly  told  us  that  they  are.  The  vessel  of  State 
rocks  heavily  on  the  sea.  Away,  beyond  the  visible  ho- 
rizon, we  fancy  we  can  detect  an  undefined,  a  murmur 
ing  sound,  as  though  it  were  the  rushing  of  mighty  wa- 
ters. On  tlie  yet  unrippled  surface  of  the  ocean  a  sullen 
swell  is  heaving,  denoting  commotion  in  the  elements 
somewhere.  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  conjuncture  ?  Con- 
cesVion?  Is  that  the  word?  Must  we  lower  away  the  top- 
hamper?  Strike  topmasts  and  topgrsllantmasts,  and  bow 
to  the  tempest?  I  clo  not  believe  there  breathes  one  here 
who  woukf,  more  cheerfully  than  myself,  make  personal 
sacrifice,  to  allay  discontent,  or  conjure  an  impending' 
storm.  Would  that  such  a  poor  oblation  as  I  would  be, 
might  tend  to  assuage  the  troubled  waters.  If  all  the 
countless  millions  which  it  is  supposed  would  be  made  to 
shrink  and  wither  away  beneath' a  prostrated  tariff,  were 
mine,  you  should  be  welcome  to  do  with  them  as  you 
clioose.  They  should  be  oflTcred  up  to  the  complaint  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  free  as  the  alms  of  christian  charity. 

But,  sir,  you  must  be  aware  that  my  mandate  does 
not  go  tliat  Jength;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  to 
say  a  word,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  the  friends  whom  I 
love,  and  with  whom  it  ma^  be  my  misfortune  to  have  to 
differ.  Our  mission  here  is  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy. 
I,  for  one,  have  been  deputed  hither  as  a  messenger  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Conservator. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  In  one  quarter  we  are  told 
that  the  fine  qua  nan  is  to  abandon  the  protective  policy, 
and  abjure  the  principle  forever.  Would  that  rel  eve  us 
from  the  dilemma?  Would  the  other  half,  or  the  thiee- 
fuurths  of  the  people  quietly  acquiesce  in  it'  It  is  affirm- 
ed they  would  not.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
immediately  preceding  me,  declared  they  would  not.    By 


reason,  to  justice,  and  tp  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular ca^e.  But  for  this  levelling,  equalizing  theory, 
which  would  remove  impost  from  sugar  and  from  salt, 
from  cottons  and  from  woollens,  from  hemp  and  from  iron, 
the  greatest  staple  products  of  the  nation,,  with  the  view 
of  adding  what  is  to  be  subtracted  from  them,  to  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  other  things  not  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  country,  I  search  anxiously,  I  ponder  on  it  in  the  still- 
ness of  night,  though  I  fear  I  search  in  vain  for  some  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  1  might  justify  myself  in  giv- 
ing my  vote  for  the  policy. 

A  frequent  interrogation  in  relation  to  this  topic  is, 
"  how  will  the  bill  affect  you?  Can  you  bear  the  propos- 
ed reduction?"  Sir,  that  is  a  question  to  which  none  hut 
that  eye  which  sees  all  things  at  a  glance,  can  possibly 
discover  any  satisfactory  answer.  Who  can  tell  what  or 
how  much  we  can  bear?  Present  a  drawn  dagger  to  one's 
breast,  and  ask  him  if  he' can  bear  it.  Sir,  men  can  bear 
any  thing.  The  persons  immediately  concerned,  and  who 
are  the  best  judges,  believe  that  the  probable  efl'ect  of 
further  unfriendly  legislation  here  will  be  to  entail  on 
them  hopeless  ruin.  If  it  must  be  so;  if  there  is  to  be  ho 
resting  place;  if  the  dove  can  find  no  spot  on  which  to 
repose  her  weary  pinion;  if  the  operative  mechanic  and 
peaceful  husbandman  are  to  be  the  objects  of  eternal  war- 
fare, the  value  of  our  country  is  probably  gone.  There 
will,  however,  be  one  consolation,  though  a  melancholy 
one:  misfortune  is  gregarious;  it  likes  con^pany,  and  will 
find  it.  If  you  will  cast  others  into  the  darksome  abyss^ 
they  will  drag  you  along  in  their  declivity.  As  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  one  people,  so,  also,  are  their 
interests  one  and  identical;  and  it  must  be  a  political  pa- 
radox to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  one  portion  can  be  sub- 
verted without  a  corresponding  infliction  on  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  rest- 
Mr.  Chairman,  saiit  he,  I  will  pursue  the  topic  no  fur- 
ther.  My  object  is  to  avoid  the  interminable  details  of 
the  tariflT.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  or  such  of 
them  as  desire  it,  may  press  forward  to  that  victory  over 
the  industry  of  their  country  which  they  covet;  thepr  may 
proceed  to  raze  its  workshops  and  its  factories,  till  not 
one  stone  remain  on  the  top  of  another;  but,  if  they  do, 
they  will  soon  have  cause  to  mourn  over  what  they 
shall  achieve.  Tlie  day  will  come  when  they  shall  bedew 
their  own  laurels  with  the  tears  of  bitterness  and  repent- 
ance. 

Mr.  POLK  followed.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  said  he,  have  anxiously  desired  to  draw  the  at- 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  details  of  this  bill.  They 
have  been  prepared,  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
be  afforded,  to  explain  the  practical  operation  of  its  va- 
rious  provisions,  and  to  prove,  as  they  confidently  believe 
they  can,  that  it  will  not  ruinously  afiect  any  existing  in- 
tcrest.  They  have  thought  it  to  be  unprofitable  and 
worse  than  useless,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  enter  into  any 
general  discussion  of  the  protective  policy.  'Hie  subject 
is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  member  of  this  body.  Doea 
any  gentleman  believe  that  any  debate,  however  protract- 


the  very  spell  by  which  you  would  lay  one  troubled  ghost,  ed,  is  likely  to  change  any  vote  in  this  House;  or  any 
might  you  not  awaken  from  the  tomb  another  spectre,  opinions  out  of  it?    No  gentleman  will  affiriii  that  he  does 


still  more  terrific  than  the  former?  You,  gentlemen,  who 
war  upon  the  tariff,  are  in  pursuit  of  a  theoretic,  or,  at 
best,  a  prospective  good:  they  would  be  threatened  with 
immediate  perdition. 

To  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
there  can  be  no  objection.  It  is  a  consummation  equally 
desired  by  all.  The  only  difference,  then,  is  as  to  the 
mode.  We  think  it  may  he  very  easily  accomplished  with- 
out destruction  to  vested  interests;  that  the  way  to  go 
about  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  plain;  it  is  no  discovery 
of  mine:  take  off  duties  from  unprotected  artcles,  leave 
the  principal  protected  articles  untouched;  or,  if  you 


so  believe.  My  colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  have  abstained  from  any  general  discussion, 
for  other  reasons,  which  must  be  obvmus  to  the  House. 
This  is  the  short  session  of  Congress:  our  lime  is  limited 
to  the  3d  of  March;  other  imporUnt  subjects  must  be 
acted  upon  before  we  rise.  lam  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  the  object  of  any  portion  of  this  body  to 
defeat  this  great  measure,  by  the  delay  occasioned  b^ 
protracted,  useless,  and  unprofitable  debate;  and  yet  it  it 
certain  that  such  must  be  the  effect,  if  this  general 
discussion  continues.  The  committee  would  be  w  froin 
precipiuting,  with  unnecessary  haste,  a  decision  of  this 
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question;  yet  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  debate. 
Surely  aAer  the  dozen  speeches  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  regular  succession,  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
if  the  object  be  not  to  defeat,  by  delay,  any  final  action 
upon  it,  gentlemen  will  permit  us  to  consider  and  vote 
upon  its  details.  AU  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed 
the  House  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  are  of  the  ultra 
bi^h  tariff*  portion  of  the  House.  They  have  dealt  alto- 
gpether  in  generals.  No  one  of  them  has  taken  a  practical 
view  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  measure  itself. 
They  seem  to  have  been  desirous  to  provoke  debate  from 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  The  committee  have  been  cen- 
sured for  their  silence.  The  measure  which  they  have 
recommended  to  the  favor  of  the  House  has  been  charg- 
ed to  be  indefensible,  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  measure 
at  once  destructive  of  the  whole  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country;  that  ruin  and  desolation  awaited  the  ma- 
nufacturers if  the  bill  on  your  table  became  a  law.  All 
this  we  have  heard,  and  yet  no  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded to  us,  by  an  examination  of  the  bill  itself,  and  by 
facts  and  proofs  in  our  possession,  to  show  that  no  suci) 
consequences  will  follow.  I  rise,  sir,  now,  not  to  aban- 
don the  grounds  we  have  taken.  1  will  not  be  provoked, 
by  any  thing  that  can  be  said,  into  the  general  discussion 
of  constitutional  law,  of  protection,  of  free  trade,  or  of 
nullification;  nor  shall  the  taunting  allusions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  different  characters  of  the  free  labor  of 
the  North,  and  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  draw  me 
into  the  discussion  of  these  abstract  or  exciting  topics. 

I  rise,  €ir,  to  show,  not  by  arguments  of  my  own,  but 
by  what  must  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  HoUse, 
by  facts  the  most  conclusive,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  that  the  bill  upon  your  table 
will  produce  no  such  effects  as  gentlemen  roundly  assert 
it  will.  Doubtless  gentlemen  may  believe  the  declara- 
tions which  they  make;  but  they  are  mistaken,  if  the  ma- 
nufacturers testify  truly,  or  if  the  facts  which  they  state 
are  worthy  of  belief. 

Permit  me  to  remark,  before  T  adduce  the  testimony  to 
which  I  allude,  that  in  framing  this  bill  the  committee  saw 
the  great  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the  present 
rates  of  import  duty  would  yield  to  the  treasury  an  ex- 
cess of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually,  over  what  will  be 
required,  in  subsequent  years,  to  meet  all  the  necessary 
and  proper  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  Pre- 
sident, in  his  annual  message,  had  recommended  a  repeal 
of  the  public  burdens  to  this  amount.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  also  recommended  it.  The  necessity 
of  the  reduction  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all;  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  speeches  we  have  heard,  it  has  not  been 
controverted.  In  preparing  the  bill  which  they  have  of- 
fered, the  committee  had  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to 
reduce  the  faxes  to  the  standard  of  revenue  which  the 
Government  required,  thereby  relieving  the  people  of  so 
much  of  the  public  burdens  as  were  no  longer  needed 
for  the  public  service;  but  in  doing  this  they  kept  an  eye, 
secondly,  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
tlie  existing  manufacturing  establishments  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  existing  policy.  No  member  of  the 
committee  who  yielded  his  assent  to  this  bill,  1  may  safely 
affirm,  desired  to  prostrate  the  manufactories,  nor  will 
such,  in  their  judgment,  be  the  effect  of  the  bill.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  their  organ,  in  bringing  the 
measure  before  the  House,  confined  himself  to  a  brief, 
but  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  its  provisions—as  a 
measure  of  finance.  The  duty  has  been  devolved  upon 
me  to  show  its  effects  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  This  I  shall  do,  not  by  general  declamation, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  themselves; 
and  1  venture  to  aflirro  that  the  bill,  no  far  from  prostrat- 
ing these  csUblishments,  afibrds  sufficient  incidental  pro- 
tection  to  enable  all  such  as  are  based  on  real,  not 
borrowed  capital,  and  which  are  conducted  with  economy 


and  skill,  not  only  to  stand  under  this  bill,  but  to  mkt 
greater  rates  of  profit  upon  the  capital  and  Ubor  ta- 
ployed,  than  is  derived  rroro  any  other  regular  busKS 
in  the  country. 

The  proof  which  I  adduce,  and  to  which  I  now  isk 
the  atteniiori  of  the  House,  is  the  testimony  of  the  mu^ 
facturers  themselves,  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  t!>e 
'l^reasury  during  the  last  year,  in  obedience  to  a  men- 
tion of  this  House,  a  part  of  which  has  been  printed  7 
the  order  of  this  House,  and  a  part  is  yet  in  manuscrip; 
Of  that  portion  which  has  not  been  printed,  I  have  pn- 
cured  some  of  the  original  statements,  and  will  read  Froo 
them  to  the  House.  From  this  testimony  of  the  nnn.< 
facturers— the  persons  of  all  others  the  best  inromedi'^d 
most  interested,  so  far  as  the  measure  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  injuriously  upon  their  peculiar  interrj's 
— I  shall  expect  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibilitjcf  a 
doubt— 

1st.  That  the  profits  received  by  the  manufictBPfrs^ 
in  well  conducted  establishments,  far  exceed  tbeproft^s 
upon  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  any  other  lefob? 
business. 

2d.  The  opinions  of  distinguished  manufacturers  ate 
the  rates  of  duty  which  will  protect  them  a^inst  fo«^ 
competition,  and  as  to  the  reductions  which  they  can  bes?, 
and  still  realise  a  fair  profit. 

3d.  That  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  rere  * 
a  prosperous  condition,  wnder  the  act  of  1816,  wd  t^ 
tween  the  years  I8I6  and  1824;  and  that  the  dutiesms- 
posed  by  the  act  of  181 6  afforded  sufficient  proifct^ff" 

4th.  That  the  bill,  which  assumes  the  act  of  18!5 " 
a  general  basis,  affords  in  fact  greater  protection  thioc 
the  act  of  1816. 

Upon  the  point  of  profits,  I  call  the  attention  of  t< 
House  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  woollens  vA 
cottons,  for  these  are  the  interests  supposed  to  be  f^ 
seriously  affected  by  this  bill,  than  any  other.  And,  fi<i 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the  manufacluren  ce- 
cline  or  refuse  to  respond  to  the  interrog»ton«  P"^ 
pounded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  ref«re  0 
their  profits,  thereby  leaving  the  inference  most  signer 
m  bft  drawn,  that  they  may  have  been  unwillmgtotW; 
a  full  expose,  lest  it  might  be  seen  that  they  c^nM^ 
bear  a  modification  of  duties,  and  still  realize  a  fcir  p*^^ 
In  confirmation  of  this,  at  page  eighty-five  of  the  pno. 
testimony,  Mr.  Edward  Walcoti,  an  agent  appomtw  cj 
the  Treasury  to  collect  and  report  the  infomul'M^^^ 
sired,  in  regard  to  the  profiu  and  condition  of  the  vsj-^ 
factories  at  Pawtucket,  states  that  "^^f^fl^a- 
facturers  have  been  reluctant  to  answer  some  oMoe  q^-^ 
tions  propounded,  not  wishing  to  hazard  an  pP'"'J"  "^"j;, 
a  subject  they  have  not  viewed  in  all  ****  ^^""^wd 
is  perhaps  natural  enough.     At  page  one  hn"^'*" 
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thirty-four  of  the  same  document,  ar  agent  n.  '^  ^ 
setts  states,  in  relation  to  the  interrogatories  prop  ^^^^ 
as  to"  profits,  that  "  no  definite  answer  has  been  P  -^ 
this  by  a  single  manufacturer;  ihey  *\'^*„P^!I?1  [^t 
dined,  or  said,  we  make  little  or  nothing."  ''  .^'^ 
thing  is  stated  at  pages  one  hundred  and  ^*['^*y**'  ^f||j 
hundred  and  forty-six,  and  one  hundred  and  tiny,  ^^^ 
document.  Others,  however,  of  the  manuftctupcr^  ^^ 
slated  their  profits.  The  first  that  I  pr«»';*!.Li3 
stract  of  the  slate  and  condition  of  the  »n»"""*^;  ^f  ,^{ 
the  State  of  Vermont,  reported  to  the  Secrcti^^  ^^  ^ 
Treasury  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  by  Mr.  B.  '•  "*' ^'^,1 
agent  appointed  to  collect  the  testimony,  »n^  •y'  j.^^ 
presume,  to  some  of  the  delegation  from  that  ^"_jj  ►* 
this  abstract,  it  appears  that  a  woollen  ^^^°^*%  ccc 
Moulton  and  Curomings,  with  a  capiul  of  w^-j^  '^^ 
sisting  of  real  estate,  machinery,  and  «<^jj''*  ^P  o,!pfd  fc^ 
a  profit  of  forty  per  cent.  A  woollen  factory,  0  ^ 
J.  Downs,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  »>»«  »  J^  b 
fifteen  per  cent.    A  woollen  factoiy,  owned  p. 
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Hazen,  with  a  capital  of  $28,576,  makes  a  profitof  twelve  j  accompanying  this;  but  the  directors  of  the  Gardiner  fac 


per  cent.     Two  other  woollen  factories,  with  capitals  of 
about  $10,000  each,  the  one  owned  by  Sturdevant,  and 
the  other  by  Gookin,  each  make  a  profit  of  thirty-three 
per  cent.    From  the  same  abstract,  it  appears  that  a  cot- 
ton factory,  owned  by  I.  Lyman,  with  a  capital  of  $55,000, 
realizes  a  profit  of  twenty-one  per  cent. ;  and  in  this  case 
we  meet  with  a  candid  admission,  as  appears  from  the 
statement  before  me,  that  **  reduction"  of  duties  would 
**  not  be  injurious'*  to  the  establishment.     The  following 
interrogatory,  among  others,  was  propounded  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  to  wit:  ••  If  the  duty  upon  the 
foreign  manufacture,  of  the  kind  of  goods  which  you 
make,  were  reduced  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  on  all  the  imports,  would  it 
cause  you  to  abandon  your  business,  or  would  you  conti- 
nue to  manufacture  at  reduced  prices^"    The  answer 
is,  "reduction  not  injurious.*'     The  iron  fdlindries  and 
forges  in  this  State  are  shown,  by  the  abstract  before  me, 
to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  yielding,  in  one 
instance,  a  profit  of  fifly-four  per  cent.,  and  in  many 
otlicr  establishments,  pronts  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent.     But  as  it  seems  to  be  conceded  by  the  iron  mas- 
ters themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  advocates  of  the  restric- 
tive policy  on  this  floor,  that  this  interest  is  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  bill,  I  shall  make  no  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  proofs  of  profits  in  relation  to  this  interest, 
contained  in  the  paper  before  me.     I  hold  the  proof  in 
my  hand.     It  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  gentleman 
who  desires  to  look  into  it.     The  truth  is,  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  alone,  in  regard  to  all  the  iron  establish- 
ments situated  in  the  interior,  is  ample  protection.  With- 
in a  given  circle  around  them,  the  cost  of  transportation 
excludes  the  foreign  article  altogether;  and  no  rates  of 
duty,  whether  hi^h  or  low,  could  materially  affect  them. 
It  \h  upon  the  seaboard,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  interior 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  cheap  water  communica- 
tion, that  any  competition  is  met  from  the  foreign  article. 
The  otlier  manufactories,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  are  suffered  to  remain 
at  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1816,  which  do 
not  materially  vary  from  the  present  rates.     The  tanne- 
ries, the  saddleries,  the  manuf^acture  of  hats,  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and,  in  a  word,  the  mechanic  trades  generally,  are 
left  in  a  prosperous  condition,  yielding,  as   the  proof 
shows,  handsome,  and  in  most  cases  large  profits.     There 
are,  I  believe,  no  apprehensions  that  they  will  not  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  the  bill.     These  remarks,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  different  kinds  of  manufactories,  as  well  as 
to  iron,  sustained  as  they  are,  not  only  by  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  State;  of  Vermont,  but  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony taken  in  several  other  State«,  with  which  I  will 
not  now  trouble  the  House,  abundantly  show  that  these 
various  interests  are  sufficiently  protected,  and  will  not 
be  injuriously  affected  by  this  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  woollens  and  cottons, 
in  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  capital  has  been  embarked, 
1  beg  leave  to  adduce  further  proofs,  taken  in  different 
States  of  the  Union.  In  the  printed  document.  No.  308, 
containing  the  testimony  taken  in  the  States  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  at  page 
22,  the  agent  states  that  *<  satinet  factories,  properly 
conducted,  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent." 
The  agent  at  Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  at  page  1  of 
the  printed  document,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  states:  **lt  is  welf  known  that  Maine  has 
not  many  large  manufacturing  establishments  of  any  kind. 
In  that  portion  of  the  State  which  1  visited  or  examined, 
I  found  but  two  cotton  factories,  one  at  Winthrop,  in  the 
county  of  Kennebeck,  and  the  othar  at  Gardiner,  in  the 
same  county.  The  agent  of  the  former  very  readily  an- 
swered all  the  inquiries  put  to  him,  within  his  power  to 
answer;  the  result  of  ^hich  will  be  found  on  sheet  No.  1, 


tory  declined  answering  any  of  them,  althoug^i  twice 
called  upon  by  me,  and  once  written  to  on  the  subject. 
I  however  found,  by  inquiry,  that  their  operations  are 
about  one-third  more  than  those  at  Winthrop,  and,  owing 
to  a  favorable  location  and  other  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  business,  their  profits  must  have  been,  during  the 
year  ending  September  last,  fully  twenty-five  per  cent." 
l*he  same  agent,  in  his  report,  states  that  **the  impression 
among  intelligent  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
is,  that  the  duty  upon  woollens  and  cottons  might  be  ad- 
vantageously reduced,  and  the  factories  still  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  business  at  a  rate  of  profit  considerably 
above  what  is  realized  in  other  branches  of  business." 
The  agent  at  Portland,  Maine,  at  page  1  of  the  printed 
document,  states,  that  '*  cotton  factories  at  the  present 
time  are  very  profitable;   but  it  is  expected,  from  the 
great  number  building,  that  much  competition  will  ensue, 
and  profits  will  be  lessened.'*     "In  the  manufiicture  of 
wool  we  have  made  less  advance;  but  it  is  thought  a  con- 
siderable reduction  may  take  place,  and  the  business  still 
continue  profitable."      The  value  of  "  manufiicturing 
stocks,"  in  well  conducted  establishments,  affords  con- 
elusive  evidence  of  the  enormous  profits  which  they  re* 
alize.     The  agent  at  Pawtucket,  in  his  report,  at  page  85 
of  the  printed  document,  states  that  he  believes  **  there 
has  been  more  money  made  by  speculators  in  manufacture 
ing  stocks  than  by  the  operations  of  machinery;  and  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  operations  have  been  made  by 
sales  of  stock  in  manufacturing  corporations  at  an  advance 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  original  cost"    At 
page  172  of  the  printed  document,  it  appears  that  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  factory  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,  yielded  an  average  profit  often  and  ft 
half  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  from  1819  to  1828  inclusive; 
•«  that  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Was  realized  in  1823;" 
that  •*  the  business  aflTorded  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent, 
in  1830,  and  the  fbllowing  year,  1831,  an  unusual  profit 
was  realized,  say  twenty-five  per  cent."      At  page  196 
of  the  printed  document,  it  is  stated  that,  since  1821,  the 
business  has  *<  afforded  a  handsome  profit." 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,-  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
lens  and  cottons  is  not  very  extensive.  In  document  No. 
158,  returned  by  the  agent,  from  that  SUte,  and  now  be- 
fore me  in  manuscript,  it  appears  that  the  woollen  and 
cotton  factory  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  owned  by 
thf  "  -Harmonie  Society,"  with  a  capital,  fixed  and  ac- 
tive, of  $35,000  in  the  "cotton  line"  per  annum,  and 
$62,000  in  the  «*  woollen  line"  per  annum,  yielded  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1831  the  following  profits,  viz. 

Profits  in  the  cotton  business.         Woollen  business. 


June,  1827, 

15  per  cent. 

14  per  cent 

1828, 

14 

15 

1829, 

12 

16 

1830, 

8 

18 

1831, 

12 

14 

In  the  smaller  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  in  that  State,  it  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the 
agents,  that  the  several  establishments,  as  shown  by  the 
manuscript  documents  before  me,  numbered  135,  136, 
139,  143,  149,  severally  yield  a  profit  of  twenty  percent, 
per  annum.  The  manuscript  documents  numbered  134, 
138,  140,  show  an  annual  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested;  and  the  documents  numbered 
104  and  105  show  an  annual  profit  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  on  the  capiUl  invested.  The  documenU  show- 
ing  these  large  rates  of  profit,  are  here,  and  any  gentle- 
man who  will  look  into  them  will  find  these  statements  to 
be  correct.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  that  all  the  ful- 
ling mills  and  small  establishments  doing  custom  work, 
and  finding  their  market  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  are 
exceedingly  profitable,  and  could  be  but  little  if  at  all  af- 
fected by  a  reduction  of  the  duties.    To  this  body  of  tcs- 
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timony  in  relation  to  profits,  I  have  only  to  add  the  testi- 
mony of  a  sinfrle  other  manufacturer,  which  struck  me, 
when  1  first  read  it,  with  great  force.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  doctiment  No.  47,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Among^  other  interrogatories  propounded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  I'reasury,  in  liis  circular  addreued  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers during  the  last  year,  was  the  following:  *Ms 
there  any  pursuit  in  wiiich  you  coidd  engage,  from  which 
you  could  derive  greater  profits,  even  after  the  reduction 
of  the  import  duties  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent?" 

This  manufacturer,  as  appears  from  the  document  now 
before  me,  answers  the  interrogatory  as  follows:  "No- 
thing more  advantageous  than  shaving  with  the  many." 

The  manuscript  returns  of  the  agents  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  I  have  also  before  me,  show  rates  of 
profits  in  the  woollen  and  cotton  business  not  materially 
varying  from  those  already  stated  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  are  the  returns;  any  gentleman  who  desires 
it,  can  examine  them  for  himself  These  proofs  and 
statements  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
the  persona  of  all  others  the  most  interested,  and  possess- 
ing certainly  the  best  information  upon  the  subject,  ac- 
cord but  badly  with  the  general  dt  clarations  which  we 
have  heard  so  often  repeated  in\he  course  of  this  debate, 
as  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  manufactures,  and 
especially  of  the  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons, 
and  of  the  apprehended  ruin  and  desolation  which  awaits 
them  if  this  bill  should  pass.  1  take  this  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  as  most  strongly  against  the  gentlemen  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  upon  the  point  at  issue.  1  do  so  upon 
a  well-settled  principle  of  evidence  in  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, that  admissions  of  a  party  interested  against  his  in- 
terest furnish  the  most  conclusive  a  id  incuutrovertible 
proof. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  1  have  selected  from  this 
body  of  evidence  the  proofs  which  I  have  adduced,  and 
to  concede  that,  from  these  voluminous  documents,  it  does 
appear  that  some  cither  ebtablishments,  and  especially 
thoae  having  very  large  capitals,  have  not  yielded  such 
y^T%t  profits,  and  that  some  even  have  been  ruinous  con- 
cerns; but  this  does  not  weaken  or  impair  the  positive 
affirmative  testimony  which  has  been  adduced.  If  one 
manufacturer,  with  skill,  vigilance,  and  economv,  can 
realise  a  given  rate  of  profit  in  his  business,  there  is 
no  reason  why  another,  in  similar  circumstances,  may  not 
do  so.  In  all  tlie  establishments  where  there  is  the  re- 
quisite skill  in  the  business,  a  real,  and  not  a  borrowed 
capital,  and  wherever  the  latest  improvements  in^  labor- 
saving  machineiy  are  introduced,  and  proper  economy 
and  attention  given  to  the  business,  large  profits  have 
been  realized.  But  wherever  there  is  a  want  of  skill  in 
the  business,  wherever  it  is  based  upon  a  fictitious  capital 
borrowed  from  banks  or  individuals,  or  wherever  thei*e 
is  a  want  of  economy  or  proper  attention  to  the  business, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  than  calamitous. 
In  some  establishments  too,  large  and  even'  ruinous  losses 
have  been  sustained  in  consequence  of  bad  debtfi,  or  by 
fire  or  floods.  Against  these,  were  the  duties  prohibitory, 
no  le.c^isiation  can  afford  protection.  They  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  and  attention  of  the  own- 
era.  The  general  proposition  which  I  affirm  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  whole  body  of  this  testimony  is,  thai  in  all 
those  establishments,  where  there  is  skill,  real  capital, 
improved  machinery,  and  proper  economy  and  vigilance 
in  their  management,  they  have  proved  to  be  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  other  regular  and  steady  business. 

Having  now  produced  the  testimony  of  the  manufactu- 
rers in  relation  to  the  profits  realized  in  many  well-con- 
ducted establisiiments,  and  shown,  1  trust  satisfactorily, 
to  the  House,  that  these  rates  exceed  the  rewards  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  any  oUier  regular  business,  1  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  next  to  the  testimony  and  opi- 
nions of  dintinguishcd  manufacturers  as  to  the  reduction 


of  the  duties  on  the  rival  foreign  article  whicli  they  can 
bear,  and  still  pursue  their  business,  realising  fair  pn^Eu. 
The  first  testimony  which  I  adduce  upon  this  point,  istht 
•  f  Mr.  Peter  H.  Schenck,  of  the  SUteofNewTurk,to 
be  found  in  document  No.  21.  Mr.  Schenck  is  eiieti- 
sively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths  aad 
other  woollen  goods.  He  is  personally  known  to  irjn' 
members  of  this  body,  and  perhaps  by  reputation  toil!. 
The  Secretary  oftlie  Treasury  propounded,  amonjoUe: 
interrogatories  to  the  manufacturers,  the  follawiR^ 
<*  What  rate  of  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  thcnunuk- 
turer  to  enter  into  competition  in  the  home  market  iti 
similar  articles  imported?"  To  this  Mr.  Schenck  insten 
in  the  following  words:  «  Having  all  the  materials  itu 
low  a  rate  as  the  foreigner,  twenty-fire  per  cent,  dutyoa 
the  imported  article  will  be  a  protection,  if  the  duty  is 
fully  collected,  not  as  heretofore,  (scarcely  the  hilf  tf 
it.")  To  the  same  question,  Messrs.  I.  8t  1.  Wadsworli, 
manufacturers  of  woollens,  in  the  StoteofNew  York,(*! 
may  be  seen  in  document  No.  23,)  answer:  "T»eniT. 
five  per  cent.,  was  the  duty  on  wool  to  be  reduced  inprc^ 
portion,  and  the  value  of  the  imported  article  to  befixtC 
here."  Messrs.  Hour  &  Kirk,  manufacturers  of  woolkri, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  answer  the  same  interrogiiory 
as  follows,  (document  No.  22:)  ••Twenty-five  per cck 
on  the  goods  valued  in  tJus  country;  then  there  will  be  bc 
need  of  false  invoices  and  false  oaths."  In  document  Ne 
30,  the  same  interrogatory  is  answered  byamanufactuw 
of  woollens,  in  New  York,  as  follows,  to  wit:  "W 
say;  but  the  rate  of  duty  is,  perhaps,  not  so  eBeni»!« 
that  it  should  be  strictly  collected  upon  all  the  goods  ca- 
tered, as  fraudulent  entries  keep  the  market  tm\sm 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  the  manufacturer  is  left  in  efi- 
certainty  whether  he  is  to  make  or  lose  money  byw 
operations."  I  shall  only  detain  the  House  upon  m 
point  by  adducing  the  testimony  of  a  single  manufictnit: 
of  cottons,  (to  be  found  in  document  No.  3,)  in  the bWf 
of  New  York.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatonr  of  the  «• 
cretary  of  the  Treasury:  «Mf  the  du'y  upontbefoff^ 
manufacture,  of  the  kind  of  goods  which  ymiinii«,»«« 
reduced  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  iiowcyw 
to  abandon  your  businera,  or  would  you  naanubdure  a. 
reduced  prices?"  The  manufacturer  answers  «Jl « 
••should  continue  the  business  at  twelve  and  a  ball  F 
cent." 

It  appears  from  this  testimony  that  tlie  a"t|<^°F7 
woollens  (now  fifty  per  cent.)  may  not  only  be  rwucw, 
but  that  twenty.five  per  cent,  will  be  a  sufficient  prww* 
tion,  provided  there  be  a  corresponding  ri»ducUon  on '" 
raw  material,  and  the  duty  be  fully  and  fairly  coIJcjj»W; 
and  that  the  manufiicturera  of  cottons, -and  «^^^'^^jg 
coarse  cottons,  would  be  able  to  con*'""^^'^'^  ifLr 
profitably  at  the  reduced  duly  of  twelve  *«'??*  ^o. 
cent,  on  the  rival  foreign  article.  Now,  wr,  '^"^'YooI, 
poses  not  only  a  corresponding  reduction  "P**" 'i'^v^^^ J 
but  makes  free  of  duty  many  of  the  raw  n»\«f*'*'^  ,,;, 
fore  paying  heavy  duties,  and  which  a-e  of  '"^  .P^^^J] 
necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.    For  in      ' 

the  article  -''  -'' '  —  ~ '' ffiftvnercenf ''^ 

der  the 

The  various  dyc-wuuus  «rc  mauc  n^^  »»  "— v    '  jz-.^ 

of  1832.     Olive  oil,  upon  which  the  duty  ia rec»"*;^ '  {, 


cle  of  indigo,  paving  a  duty  of  fifty  P^'"'*!' i,,,, 
I  tariff  of  1828.  is,'  by  the  bill,  made  ^^l\^^;^, 
rious  dye-woods  are  made  free  of  duty  by  ' 


iwenty.five  to  ten  cents  the  gallon  (more  tnan  i»i'; J 
this  bill.  The  extent  of  the  gain  to  llic  manuraciur  . 
by  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  tlie  raw  material  ««^^'^ 
him,  vvill  be  more  particularly  stated  ^^^[?..  kjerf. 
adduce  the  testimony  upon  another  branch  ^^^^^^^jl^ 
In  confirmation  of  these  opinions  and  in  support  '^ 
general  proposition  that  the  woollen  and  cotton  rm^^^^ 
lures  can  bear  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  p  ^^^  ^^ 
rate  of  duties  upon  the  foreign  rival  article,  *"  ^yjit. 
able  to  continue  th^ir  business  with  fair  profilj  ^^  .  , 
out  being  seriously  affected  by  the  reducnon, 
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leave  to  rend  an  extract  or  two  from  the  report  of  the 
aj^ent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  col- 
lect and  report  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  various  kinds  of  manufactures  in  the  State  of  New 
York.      The  report  from  which  I  read,  bears  date  on 
the  irth  of  April,  1832.     The  a^ent  states  that   ''the 
woollen  would  appear  more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  all  the  imports  than  any  other 
branch  of  manufacture,  because  wool  pays  not  only  a  spe- 
c'lfic  duty,  relatively  lufj^h.  as  the  prime  cost  is  low,  but 
also  a  hif^h  ad  valorem  duty 4  and  also  because  oil  and  other 
articles  which  enter  into  this  manufacture,  pay  a  duty  ex- 
ceediiif^  the  pi-oposed  limitation.*'    The  limitation  here 
alluded  to  is  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twelve  and  a 
half  \i^r  cent,  on  all  imports.      The  report  proceeds: 
**The  woollen  manufacture  would,  therefore,  seem  bet- 
ter able  to  bear  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  imported  rival 
articles,  wi'h  such  a  corresponding  reduction  on  other  im- 
ports as  is  proposed,  than  either  iron  or  cotton,  except- 
ing coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty  it  considered  merely 
nominal.     Mr.  Dexter,  an  experienced  woollen  manufac- 
turer, concurs  in  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  might  be 
made  on  imported  woollens,  if  the  duties  on  wool  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  were  also  reduced.*' 
With  a  view  to  show  the  general  effects  of  a  reduction  of 
duties  upon  all  imports,  I  read  also  the  following  extracts 
from  this  report,  to  wit:  ••  With  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  duties  upon  that  class  of  imports  referred  to  as  falling 
upon  all  in  proportion  to  numbers,  as  teas,  sugar,  coffee, 
articles  of  clothing,  and  every  thing  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  necessaries  or  comforts,  within  the  reach 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  iron  manufacture  would  be 
benefited  to  a  higher  degree  than  cotton  and  woollen, 
because  manual  labor  is  employed  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  former,  and  machinery  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  two 
latter,"    And,  again:  "How  far  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
all  imports  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  affeot 
the  cotton,  iron,  and  woollen  manufactures,  by  afforcling 
articles  of  consumption  at  a  lower  price,  is  a  question  of 
extreme  difficultpr.     Nothing  but  experience  can  satisfac- 
torily determine  it?  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  the  first  and  severest  sufferer,  notwithstanding 
a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  raw  material;  and  there  is  equal 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cotton  manufacture  woidd  suf- 
fer less  than  any  other."    In  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarse  cotton  goods,  it  is  f^nerally  conceded  that, 
with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machmery,  they  have  already 
atuined  such  a  degree  of  protection  that  thev  require  no 
protecting  duties  to  sustain  them;  that  the  duty  is  <*  no- 
minal merely,  as  the  donnestic  manufacture  is  exported, 
and  the  foreign,  of  the  same  description,  is  never  im- 
ported«"  that  we  are  able  to  meet  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  British  manufacturer  in  the  foreign  market. 
In  regard  to  cottons,  the  report  before  me  states  that 
*•  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  removal  of 
the  duty  upon  foreign  goods  of  the  same  description  as 
those  which  they  produce.     Although  they  believe  they 
are  able  to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cottons 
wiih  the  British  manufacturers,  they  are  apprehensive 
that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  imported,  might  induce  the  latter  to  attempt  to 
break  them  down  by  sending  large  supplies  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  vending  them  at  a  present  loss  with  a  view 
to  an  ultimate  gtin,  and  that  their  vast  superiority  of  capi- 
tal would  give  them  g^eat  advantages  in  such  a  contest. 
At  all  events  they  apprehend  that  much  temporary  indi- 
vidual embarrassment  and  loss  might  ensue,  without  any 
permanent  gain  to  the  public."    This  is  the  leading  ob- 
jection of  the  cotton  manufacturers  to  a  reduction  of  duty, 
stated  with  all  its  force;  and  the  following  is  the  very 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  answer  which  tiie  agent  in  the 
report  gives  to  it:    *«  It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  of 
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apportioning  such  temporary  loss  among  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers in  proportion  to  their  ultimate  gain,  is  so  great 
as  to  afford  effectual  security  against  this  evil."    There 
is  another  objection  (which  we  have  oflen  heard  upon  this 
floor)  stated,  and  very  satisfactorily  answered  in  this  re- 
port.   It  is  this:   "  The  apprehension  in  which  so  many  of 
the  cotton  manufacturers  concur,  that  a  foreign  article, 
ecjual  in  appearance  but  inferior  in  quality  to  theirs, 
might  compete  successfully  with  theirs,  appears  to  me" 
[says  the  agent]  *<  quite  groundless.      Such  an  article 
would,  in  my  opmion,  find  its  market  value  controlled  by- 
quality."     An  argu.Tient  was  stated  in  the  committee 
which  reported  this  bill,  against  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
cottons  to  the  extent  proposed  in  the  bill,  though  it  wai 
admitted  that  they  could  bear  some  reduction.  It  was  this: . 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  kind  of  cotton,  grown  in  the 
East  Indies,  inferior  in  quality  to  the  American  cottons, 
which  was  sold  in  the  English  markets  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  in  the  pound  less  than  the  American  cottons,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  coarse  cottons  could  be  manu&c* 
tured  for  less  abroad  than  here,   where  the  American 
cottons  were  exclusively  used.     The  objection  was  be- 
lieved to  have  nothing  in  it,  for  many  of  the  coarser  cotton 
goods  in  this  country  are  made  of  the  stuned  or  inferior 
cotton,  worth  less  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, than  our  prime  uplands.      But,  to  remove  tho 
objection,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it,  a  provision  was 
inserted  in  the  bill  removing  the  present  duty  on  cotton 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  permitting  it  to  come 
in  free  of  duty.     Our  cotton  planters  have  never  regard- 
ed the  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  of  any  consequence.     They 
wish  an  open  and  unrestricted  market  for  their  crops, 
and  if  they  have  this  they  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
world  either  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  market. 

1  propose  next  to  establish,  by  testimony  equally  enti* 
tied  to  credit,  the  third  proposition,  which  is,  that  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition  under  the  act  of  1816,  and  for  the  eight  years 
intervening  between  the  years  1816  and  1824,  and  also 
that  the  act  of  1816  affonled  them  ample  incidental  pro- 
tection. To  establish  this  proposition,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers,  taken 
under  oath  before  a  committee  of  this  House  in  1838, 
preceding  the  passa^  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  vear.  Gen- 
tlemen may  find  this  testimony  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  <*  Reports  of  Committees,  first  session  twentieth  Con- 
gress." The  following  interrogatory  was  propounded  by 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  to  Colonel  James  Shep- 
herd, of  Blassachusetts,  a  gentleman  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  to  wit:  <*  Were  not  oui- 
nufacturers  of  woollens  generally  doing  a  better  businest 
previous  to  1824  than  they  have  done  since;  and  were 
they  not  then  doing  well?"  He  answers:  **  They  were,  at 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  We  were  doing  a  better 
business  previous  to  the  tariff  of  1824  than  we  have  done 
since.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1824  I  think  the  business 
was  a  fair  business,  and  nothing  more."  To  a  similar  in- 
terrogatory, Mr.  Abraham  Marland,  also  a  manufacturer, 
residing  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  answers:  "I 
think  the  business  previous  to  1824  was  better  than  it  was 
in  1825  and  1826:  my  business  certainly  was."  William 
R.  Dickinson  testifies  that  <*  the  manu&cturers  of  wool- 
lens in  this  country  were  doing  a  better  business  previous 
to  the  year  1824  than  they  have  done  since."  Other  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  committee  testify  to  the  same 
facts,  and  also  that  the  business  was  profitable.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  positive  testimony,  the  known  fiitct,  derived 
from  the  statistics  of  that  period,  that  during  eight  years 
intervening  between  the  act  of  1816  and  the  increased 
tariff  of  1824,  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  lud 
increased  more  than  one-third,  goes  conclusively  to  show 
not  only  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  was  prosper* 
ous,  but  that  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  set 
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of  1816  was  sufficient  to  sustain  -all  the  well-conducted 
establishments.     We  have,  then,  eight  years  of  actual 
experience  under  the  act  of  1816.    It  is  not  a   mere 
theory  or  conjecture.     The  fact  is  established  that  the 
manufacturers  were  doing  well.     If  this  be  so,  is  there 
any  sound  reason  why  they  may  not  still  do  well  under 
the  same  rates  of  duty  which  were  then  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them?    On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  a  less  rate  of  duty  would  now  be  suffi- 
cient^    Many  of  the  establishments  were  then  in  their 
infancy;  they  are  now  firmly  established,  and,  since  that 
period,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  labor- 
saving  machinery.     Immediately,  afler  the  war,  during 
the  years  1816  and  1817,  it  is  well  known  that  real  estate, 
sites  for  water-power,  machinery,  and  labor,  were  dearer 
than  they  now  are.     And  if  under  all  these  disadvantages 
the  business  was  profitable,  can  there  be  any  reason,  if  we 
now  return  to  the  rates  of  1816,  (as  this  bill  proposes  to 
do,)  why  it  should  not  still  be  so?    Under  the  act  of  1816 
none  but  real  capitalists  and  persons  of  skill  embarked  in 
the  btisiness.     The  raw  materials  used  were  subject  to 
the  payment  of  but  light  duties,  nor  were  the  rates  of  im- 
post on  foreign  manufactured  articles  so  high  as  to  hold 
out  inducements  to  smuggle,  or  otherwise  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  Uut,  under  the  higher  rates  of  duty  im- 
gosed  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  many  persons,  upon 
orrowed  capital  and  without  skill,  were  induced  to  engage 
in  the  business,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  large  profits. 
By  these  acts  also,  heavier  duties  were  imposed  upon 
the  raw  material,  as  well  as  upon  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle, thereby  absorbing,  in  the  duties  paid  upon  the  raw 
material,  a  portion  of  the  profits  which  the  manufacturer 
would  otherwise  have  made.     The  inducements  to  evade 
the  revenue  laws  were  also  greatly  increased,  and  the 
faithful  collection  of  the  duties  rendered  much  more  dif- 
ficult.    And  although  the  protection  afforded  was  great- 
er, yet  from  all  these  causes  the  business  was  rendered 
more  uncertain  and  unsteady  than  it  was  under  the  act  of 
1816. 

I  have  stated  that  the  bill  before  us  affords  to  the 
manufacturers  even  greater  protection  than  did  the  act 
of  1816.  The  committee,  it  is  true,  in  framing  this  bill, 
have  assumed  the  act  of  1816  as  a  general  basis;  but  they 
have  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  the  duties  upon 
those  articles  which,  by  the  act  of  1832,  were  reduced 
below  the  rates  of  1816.  Among  these  are  the  dye- 
stuffs  generally,  now  made  free  or  duty,  and  which,  un- 
der the  act  of  1816,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  under 
tbe  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  were  burdened  with  the  pay- 
ment of  duty.  By  the  bill,  the  duty  upon  indigo  is  re- 
pealed; upon  olive  oil  it  is  reduced;  and  upon  raw  wool 
the  duty  is  reduced  to  the  rates  of  1816;  thus  relieving 
the  manufacturer  from  the  burden  of  a  great  part  of  the 
high  duty  heretofore  paid  upon  the  raw  material.  By  a 
repeal  of  the  duty  upon  indigo,  and  all  the  dycstuffs,  and 
a  reduction  upon  oil,  and  the  raw  material,  the  amount 
of  the  duties  no  longer  required  from  him,  and  which  he 
is  thereby  permitted  to  retain,  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of 
his  business.  Tbe  amount  thus  saved  to  the  manufacturer 
bv  this  repeal  and  reduction  upon  articles  of  indispensa- 
ble necessity  in  his  business,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to 


enjoyed 

of  1816,  1824,  or  1828.  The  amount  thus  saved,  in  the 
shape  of  duties,  below  the  ra'tes  of  the  act  of  1828;  with- 
out including  in  the  estimate  the  reduction  upon  wool,  is 
equal  to  about  six  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  in- 
vested in  the  woollen  factories,  and,  including  the  re- 
duction of  duty  upon  that  portion  of  the  wool  imported, 
is  equal  to  about  eleven  per  cent.  I  am  enabled  to  make 
this  general  estimate  of  the  saving  to  the  manufacturer, 
by  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  these  duties,  (which,  if  not 


entirely  accurate,  is  a  sufficient  approximation,  for  mj 
general  purpose,)  from  a  statement  made  by^  a  dislingubh* 
ed  and  experienced  manufacturer  of  woollens,  befoftik 
committee  of  this  House,  in  1828.  His  whole  capitil  ts- 
vested  in  real  estate,  machinery,  and  active  capital,  vn 
$130,000.  He  manufactured  annually  46,084  ^ardsof 
broadcloth.  He  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  \'.\s 
quantity  of  cloth,  among  other  articles  burdened  t\*}\ 
tne  payment  of  duty,  4,705}  pounds  of  Bengal  indigr., 
costing  $1 1,293  20.  The  duty  upon  indigo,  by  the  act  of 
1828,  was  fif\y  per  cent.;  making  the  amount  ofda'r 
paid  upon  this  article  $5,646  60;  indigo,  by  the  bill,  is  'o 
be  free  of  duty;  and  this  much  the  manufacturer  bev 
abled  to -add  to  his  profits.  A  similar  statement  is  ab^ 
made  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  olive  oil,  castile  snap, 
dye  wood,  copperas,  vitriol,  and  woad  used  in  the  c>L- 
bVtshment,  all  paying  duty;  but  by  the  bill  either  lauie 
free  of  duty,  or  the  rates  greatly  reduced.  If  ar.y  gir.- 
tleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation  of 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  these  duties  upon  the  capital  invrii- 
ed,  he  will  find  the  result  to  be  about  as  I  hare  statfil  '.'.> 
In  this  establishment  also,  102,159  pounds  of  wool  re 
used,  of  which  31,740  pounds  are  of  foreign  producLc'. 
and  calculating  the  duty  upon  its  foreign  cost,  by  i"te 
rates  of  the  act  of  1828,  the  rate  per  cent,  of  thediit) 
paid  on  wool  added  to  the  duties  paid  upon  other  articles 
consumed,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  whole  capital  i> 
vested,  will  be  about  eleven  per  cent.  The  whole  AnU 
on  wool  is  not  repealed;  it  is  by  the  bill  reduced  lo fift«D 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  the  duty  by  the  act  ol 
1816.  By  the  act  of  1828,  it  paid  a  duty  of  fonrcfr^J 
the  pound  specific,  and  also  a  duty  of  fil\y  per  cent,  iji 
valorem.  But  though  a  reduction  upon  wool  will  be  *•• 
vantageous  to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  it  is  objec'w 
that  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  wool  growers.  Upontu 
point  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report, 
presents  the  following  view: 

"  By  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  last,  the  anomaly  j» 
the  tariflT  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  which  heaxy  and  bur- 
densome duties  were  imposed  upon  the  raw  material, «« 
especially  upon  the  article  of  wool,  was  continued;  vA 
the  necessity  was  thereby  created,  of  retaining  upon  tV.« 
manufactured  articles  a  higher  degree  of  protection  ih»n 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  An  adherence  to 
this  anomaly,  instead  of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  w 
people,  augments  that  of  the  consumer,  by  j"^'**"?^ 
the  number  of  favored  classes.  Proper  attention  to  th; 
facility  and  cheapness  of  producing,  and  the  amount  «• 
tually  produced  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  StatfSi 
and  an  examination  of  the  information  collected  by  Hij 
department,  and  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bepre*^" 
tatives  at  their  last  session,  will  show  that,  in  tbe  eiM- 
sion  of  manufactures,  and  in  the  augmentation  of  a  i^ 
market,  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  haa  ^^^^ 
been  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  a  great  portionot  t 
protection  heretofore  afforded.  By  the  same  infor(n»^'<» 
it  will  further  appear  that,  by  relieving  the  roanufacluw 
from  the  burden  of  the  high  duty  upon  the  raw  ro»Jfr'^j 
the  existing  duties  may  be  very  materially  reduced,  af 
gradually.removed,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  lo  ^ 
interests  which  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantage* 
the  protective  system.  '  .^. 

*«  By  these  considei-ations,  and  the  proud  and  fiW^^ 
fact  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  public  debt  requif  ^ 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  after  the  ensuing  y^j 
the  question  is  submitted  to  the  Lcgial»tu'''»  * ,  .j 
they  will  continue  to  raise  from  the  people  of  *-'y"  !' 
States  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  beyond  any  o^^*^^ 
of  the  public  service,  that  favors,  which  have  bte-^^^ 
long  enjoyed,  and  which  may  soon  be  dispensriJ  *' ' 
without  detriment  to  the  natitmal  safety  or ii»depc'»'''  *" 
may  be  indefinitely  continued."  .    .,.j 

The  wool  growers  consider  the  duty  upon  »o"^'S" 
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as  important  to  their  prosperity.     This  opinion,  I  appre- 
hend, is  founded  in  error.     Very  little  wool  of  the  mid- 
dlinjy  qaallty,  such  as  we  produce,  is  imported.    The 
kinds  chiefly  imported  arc  either  the  coarse  South  Ame- 
rican wool,  costing  eigrht  cents  and  under,  the  pound,  or 
the  fine  Saxony  wool,  costing  more  than  a  dollar  the 
pound;  neither  of  which  do  we  produce,  or,  if  we  do,  to 
a  very  limited  extent.     The  w^ool  of  middling  quality 
used  in  our  factories  is  almost  exclusively  of  domestic 
growth.     Mr.  Aaron  Tuffts,  a  witness  examined  hefore 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1828,  testifies  that  the 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  domestic  wool  is  caused  by 
the  low  price  of  woollen  good^;  and  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  he  8a3's:  *«l  do  not  think 
this  tends  in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic wool;"  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  opinion  is, 
tliat  wool  was  so  high  a  price,  that  •*  if  none  was  import- 
ed, we  could  pay  no  higher  price."    The  same  Witness 
testifies  that. the  duty  on  wool  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  "farming  interest,  unless  you  can  enable  the  manu- 
facturers to  furnish  the  farmer  a  market."     He  a'so  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  tlie  **  repeal  of  the  Britisji  duty 
on  exported  wool  cannot  affect  the  price  of  wool  im- 
ported here,  because  we  can  obtain   it  from  other  Euro- 
pean countries;"  and  further  states  his  belief  that  *«  not  a 
pound  of  wool  of  British  growth  is  ever  brought  into  the 
United  States."     And  yet  we  have  heard  it  urged  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  the  repeal  of  the  British  ex- 
port duty  rendered  our  import  duty  necessary  to  protect 
the  wool  grower.  Colonel  James  Shepherd,  a  large  wool 
prower,  owning  from  «*  1,200  to  1,400  sheep,"  also  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1828,  that 
lie  considered  the  duty  laid  on  foreign  wool  by  the  act  of 
1824,  as  striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  manufacturing 
system.     ••  I  am,"   he  states,   "  of  opinion  that  if  the 
duty  laid  on  foreign  wool  had  not  been  more  than  one- 
fouKh  what  it  was,   wool  growers   and  manufacturers 
would  have  both  done  better.     I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that 
imported  wool  has  no  effect  on  the  price  of  domestic 
wool.     I  prefer  the  latter  whenever  I  can  procure  it,  to 
any  that  is  imported."     He  also  considers  the  duty  of  no 
importjince  to  the  farming  interests.     Other  witnesses, 
some  of  them  wool  growers,  also  concur  in  tliese  opinions. 
So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  wool  growers  are  concerned, 
1  think  we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clus'on,  that  the  idea  that  the  duty  is  a  protection  to  them 
is  a  mere  delusion.    But  if  it  be  important,  surely   the 
duty  of  fifteen  dollars  on  each  hundred  dollars  worth  im- 
ported, imposed  by  this  bill,  affords  them  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  foreigner.     My  own  opinion  is  that 
wool  should  be  duty  free;  but  as  wool  growers  think 
otherwise,  we  have  retained  a  revenue  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  imported  article.    The  duty  upon  wool- 
lens,  and  also  upon  wool,  are  antagonist  or  conflicting 
<lutie«»,  if  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  latter  bje  to 
*  nhance  the   price  of  the  wool  to  the  manufacturer;  for 
if  the  price  of  the  wool  be  enhanced,  the  effect  must  be 
cither  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
render  less  availing  the  protection  of  his  fabric,  or  to 
enhance  tlie  price   of  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
wool  grower  as  well  as  all  other  consumers. 

1  have  confined  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  afltorded  by  these  documents,  and  the 
obvious  inferences  from  them  in  relation  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  woollens  and  cottons,  because  the  complaints 
were  loudest  against  the  apprehended  effects  of  this  bill 
upon  these  particular  interests.  I  invite  gentlemen  to 
answer  the  testimony  of  these  manufacturers,  not  by 
f{-eneral  declarations,  which  they  -no  doubt  sincerely  be- 
lieve; but  by  facts  and  by  proof.  They  must  not — they 
cannot  discredit  those  witnesses,  because  they  arc  the 
persons  whose  interest  they  so  zealously  advocate  upon 
this  floor;  and  because  they  are  the  persons  most  inte- 


rested; and  when  they 'testify  to  facts  against  their  inte- 
rest, and  going  directly  to  disprove  tlie  predictions  of  ruin 
and  distress,  which  await  them  if  this  bill  pass,  what 
they  say  is  to  be  taken  as  true. 

1  could  go  on  to  adduce  testimony  from  these  docu- 
ments in  regard  to  other  branches  'of  manufacture,  show- 
ing similar  results;  but  1  have  already  detained  the  House 
much  too  long,  and  much  longer  than  1  intended  to  have 
done.  My  chief  purpose  in  rising  was  to  bring  to  the 
view  of  the  House  this  testimony,  as  a  full  answer  to  many 
of  the  arguments  we  have  heard  in  oppoaition  to  this 
bill. 

I  submit,  (hen,  to  the  House,  whether,  from  these  proofs 
of  profits,  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  the  reductions 
they  can   bear,  and  the    condition  of  their  establish- 
ments under  the  act  of  1816,  it  be  true  that  this  bill, 
some  of  the  provisions  of  which  are  even  more  favorable 
to  them  than  was  the  act  of  1815,  is  likely  to  produce 
the  serious  effects  which  its  opponents  anticipate;  and 
whether  it  be  not  also  true  that  the  facts  here  adduced 
fully  sustain  the  opinion  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  annual  report,   **  that,  in  a  tariff*  framed 
on  proper  principles,  the  reduction  of  six  millions  now- 
recommended  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  made  upon 
those  commonly  denominated  protected  articles,  without 
prejudice  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  existing  establish- 
ments." Objections  have  been  stated  to  this  bill,  because 
of  the  different  rates  of  duty  which  are  imposed  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  manufactures.     It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
it  affords  greater  protection  to  iron,  than  to  some  other 
manufactures,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unjust.     Sir,  the 
same  objection  might  be  made  to  any  revenue  or  tariff* 
law  that*  has  ever  passed,  in  all  of  wnich  discrimiPiating 
duties  have  been  imposed.  If  the  committee  had  brought 
forward  a  bill,  proposing  a  uniform   ad  yalorem,   the 
complaints  would  have  been  much  louder  from  the  same 
quarter.     The  committee,  in  deliberating  upon  the  bill 
which  they  would  present, had  several  plans  before  them, 
and  they  have  brought  forward  this  bill  as  a  measure  of 
compromise,   likely  to  unite  in  its  support  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  representing  upon  this  floor  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  different  portions  of  the  Union,  to 
carry  it  through  the  House.  They  adopted  as  their  basis, 
in  framing  it,  the  act  of  1816;  varying  from  that  aet  in 
few  instances,  except  in  relation  to  the  duties  upon  those 
articles  which,  by  the  act  of  1832,  were  made  either  free 
of  duty,  or  reduced  below  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1816. 
They  were  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  because  the  re- 
quisite revenue  would  be  produced  by  it;  and  because 
the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  date  of  the  act  of 
1816,  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  present.     The 
act  of  1816  was  an  act  to  reduce  the  rates  from  the 
double  duties  of  the  war  to  a  revenue  standard.     The 
debt  being  now  paid,  and  the  present  rates  of  duty  yield- 
ing more  revenue  than  we  need,  this  is  also  a  bill  to  re- 
duce to  the  same  standard.     There  was  a  further  reason 
for  adopting  this  plan,  and  that  was,  that  the  operations 
of  the  act  of  1816  upon  the  various  interests  supposed 
to  be  aflTected  by  it,  had  been  tested  by  actual  experience. 

The  measure  wc  recommend  is  demanded  alike  by  tlie 
state  of  the  flnances,  and  the  condition  of  the  country. 
We  have  six  millions  of  revenue  from  the  impost,  more 
than  we  need;  and  how  shall  we  be  justified  to  our  con- 
stituents, if  we  fail  to  relieve  them  of  burdens  to  so 
great  an  amount,  no  longer,  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice? Our  condition  is  indeed  anomalous.  Whilst  the 
great  difficulty  encountered  in  every  age,  by  the  rulers 
of  every  other  civilized  country  in  the  world,  has  been  to 
collect  from  their  subjects  money  enough,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  our 
trouble  is  to  effect  a  repeal  of  taxes,  which  we  no  longer 
need.  The  condition  of  the  country,,  also,  demands  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  before  us.     It  is  no  longer,  in 
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iDy  judgment,  a  question  of  cent,  per  cent.,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  patriotism  and  of  country.     Let  us  then  act  like 
statesmen,  and^  by  adopting  this  measure  of  justice,  en- 
deavor to  heal  the  discontents  so  prevalent  in  so  many 
States,  and  thus  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  glorious 
Umon,  without  force,  civil  war,  or  the  e/fusion  of  blood. 
The  gentleman  from  Penn8ylvai\ia  [Mr.  McKenicas]  at- 
tributes an  unworthy  motive,  when  he  suppdfies  that  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  have  taken  counsel  of  their  fears. 
Not  so^    It  is  recommended  by  ^yery  consideration  of 
public  policy*    If  the  public  mind  was  unexcited,  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  adopt  it.     We  are  called  upon 
to  remove  "  unnecessary  burdens*'  from  the  people,  and 
to  do  it  now 4  and  shall  we  be  restrained  from  doing  what 
is  right  in  itself,  from  the  apprehension  that  our  motives 
nny  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented?    Shall  we  be 
ao  weak  as  to  put  ourselves  upon  an  ideal  point  of  honor; 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  peaceable  and  constitutional  com- 
plaints of  seven  or  eight  States,  asking  it  at  our  hands, 
and  refuse  their  request?  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recommends  it.     The  President,  in  his  opei>in|f  message, 
%\  the  beginning  of  the  .session,  recommends  it,  and  not 
cnly  recommends  it,  but  invites  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject  at  this  time.     No  one  will  suppose  that 
he  has  taken  counsel  of  his  fears.     In  his  late  message, 
the  President  reiterates  this  recommendation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  and  strong  terms:  «  The  crisis  undoubted- 
ly invokes  the  fidelity  of  the  patriot  and  sagacity  of  the 
statesman;  not  more  in  removing  such  portions  of  the 
public  burden  as  may  be  unnecessary,  than  in  preserving 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
well-regulated  liberty."    It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
ndent,  **from  time  to  time,  to  give  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
mnd  expedient."    This  duty  he  has  faithfully  performed. 
The  Executive  Government  possesses  no  legislative  pow- 
ers.    We,  and  we  alone,  can  remove  these   "unneces- 
sary burdens"  from  the  people,  and  we  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  a 
failure  at  this  time  to  act  upon  this  great  subject.     If  we 
iball  rise  without  passing  this,  or  some  similar  measure 
not  materially  varying  from  it,  this  Congress  will  owe  a 
responsibility  to  the  country,  and  perhaps  to  posterity,  in 
which  I  have  no  ambition  to  participate. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

TVCBDAT,    JA5I7ABT   22. 


MANUFACTCHIES,  &c. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Adams,  calling  for  cer- 
tain information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
requesting  other  details  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  coming  up  again  for  consideration, 

Mr.  A.  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks,  which  had 
yesterday  been  suspended  by  the  expiration  of  the  hour 
appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  resolutions,  and, 
af\er  recapitulating  the  reasons  he  had  before  g^ven  why 
he  could  not  consent  to  modify  his  resolutions,  as  had 
been  requested  bv  Mr.  Stbwart,  he  then  observed, 
that  since  he  had  o^ered  his  resolutions,  veryntrong  addi- 
tional reasons  had  presented  themselves  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing them.  Resolutions  had  been  laid  before  the  House 
from  two  most  respectable  State  Legislatures,  utterly  dis- 
approving of  the  bill  now  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  precisely  the 
ground  referred  to  in  these  resolutions,  viz.  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tliat  the  revenue  might 
be  reduced  six  millions  (in  addition  to  all  the  reduction 
effected  by  the  bill  of  the  last  session)  without  injury  to 
the  just  claims  of  existing  establishments.  These  Legis- 
latures held,  thut  so  far  froniits  being  true  that  the  bill 
would  operate  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  without  in- 


juring existing  establishments,  it  would,  if  it  ihould  bs- 
come  a  law,  operate  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  establbh- 
ments,  without  any  certainty  that  it  would rethice therm- 
nue  at  all.  In  the  Legislature  of  the  powerful  State  of  Ffttrr 
sylvania,  the  resolutions  had  p-^ssed  by  an  almost  unui- 
moiis  vote.  Was  this  no  reason  in  favor  of  the  rcsolutioiu 
he  had  offered  ?  Was  it  no  reason  that  the  Hotise  shoukl 
call  upon  the  Secretary  to  specify;  to  say  what  were  tb: 
articles  on  wluch  this  great  reduction  woul<l  be  effecud 
without  injury,  and  how  it  was  to  be  effected^ 

Mr.  YERPLANCR  here  moved  the  orders  of  the  ihj, 
and  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  Mr.'  Watsx  in  the  chair,  and  renntd 
the  consideration  ol*  the 

TARIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  REED,  of  Massachusetts,  rose.  He  said  he  felt bccd 
by  a  sense  of  duty  paramount  to  all  other  con«dentior.s 
to  address  the  committee  at  this  time.  italuHikl  behi 
endeavor  to  speak  with  plainness  and  candor  upon  tlte 
principles  of  the  tari^  generally,  and  of  the  bill  beftre 
them,  and  of  some  of  its  details,  and  of  course  hiireiurh 
would  be  desultory. 

The  tariff  bill  we  are  now  considering,  said  Mr.  H.,  iii 
most  extraordinary  measure;  a  measure  which  neithtr>ri!' 
dom,  foresight,  nor  experience  could  have  anticipted.  i 
large  portion  of  our  lust  session  was  devoted  toeianimir.^ 
and  preparing  a  tariff,  which  became  a  law  on  the  Uilicijy 
of  July  last.  Without  good  ^nd  sufficient  causf,  ve  vt 
now  called  upon  to  make  a  ikw  tariff,  and  snperaedcinJ 
annul  the  act  of  July.  Such  a  case  never  before  ocr'- 
red  under  our  Government,  and  our  constituents  ccul-' 
not,  and  did  not  expect  it  now,  and  have  hadnooppcr- 
tunity  to  instruct  and  advise  us  as  to  their  desires  or  i»te- 
rest,  and  point  out  the  practical  evils  (which  they  iloo: 
can  know)  that  may  result  from  the  proposed  bill. 

The  enterprise  of  our  citizens  has  been,,in  sojreBna- 
sure,  paralyzed,  and-  our  country  generally  has  suffered 
serious  evil  from  frequent  innovation  in  our  re  venue  l»»J- 
Importers  of  merchandise  are  ofken  compelled  toieffe 
relief  here,  from  the  improvidence  or  injustice  w  our 
own  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  our  system  of  revenue  laws,  or  tir-u.  i^** 
been  modified  and  changed  as  often  as  once  in  four  u^n 
Instance  the  tariffsof  1816,  1818,  1824, 1828,1832.  W 
changes,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  quite  too  fireqi^'j 
But  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  affairs  ciU'' 
acrisis{  and  we  are  called  upon  to  act,  to  ifimcdtatt; 
pass  a  new  tariff,  to  repeal  the  act  of  July,  befure  iigc-< 
into  effect.  . 

During  the  last  session,  the  Committee  on  »»nu'»^ 
tures  devoted  rnonths  to  the  most  careful  and  "»"'''J  "^ 
amination  and  investigation  of  the  various  interest '''^ 
country,  and  of  their  elaims  for  protection  a"^*'*"""!'^' 
ment.  The  Uriff  bill,  formed  on  principles  of  pr«w^'°'| 
against  foreign  nations,  assessed  duties  in  such  nts^jp^  ^^^ 
to  secure  our  own  interest.  Tliat  bill,  the  resuUotiBJ- 
labor  of  the  committee,  was  introduced  to  this  ll«  ^ 
and  underwent  a  severe  examination.  Many  »^^1°'^ ., 
were  made,  and  every  cent  of  addition  o^**i"*'"lf7f  t' 
decided  by  ayA  and  noes.  Our  journal  is  ni'«"  ^ '^ 
many  pages  of  the  records  of  our  votes.  The  b.li  ' 
finally  perfected  agreeably  to  our  judgment,  pa^ 
ordeal  of  this  House  and  the  Seimte  by  a  vast  wi^ 


and  was  signed  by  the  President,  and  became 


a  law.  1^^ 


law,  so  solemnly 'and  deliberately,  and  by  so  greats 
jority  passed,  we  are  called  upon  to  repeal,  , 

The  law  passed   in  July  will  take  effect  on  the  i^ 
March,  1833*  soon  as  practicable,  consistent  with  tties  ^ 
faith  of  the  Government,  plighted  to  those  whose  jn>f- 
might  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  new  ^*"";^u 
we  are  solemnly  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  ^^'PJ^'    j 
that  net,  and  prevent  its  operation    Mr.  Clitirn»n,  i 
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fur  the  act  of  July.  More,  sir:  I  labored  in  and  out  of 
this  House  to  facilitate  the  passaci^e  of  that  law.  I  acted 
with  an  ardent  desire  and  hope  of  compromising  this  vex- 
ed and  most  vexing  subject,  and  satisfying  the  South  and 
the  whole  country.  When  the  vote  was  finally  taken, 
and  the  majority  was  known,  and  it  was  also  known  from 
whence  those  gentlemen  came,  and  who  they  were,  who 
voted  for  the  law,  it  was  considered  a  permanent  adjust- 
ment  of  the  system.  I  little  imagined  we  should  be  call- 
ed upon  in  five  short  months  to  pass  a  new  act  repealing 
the  former  one,  to  use  the  language  of  a  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  [Mr.  Ikokrsoll,]  before  the  ink  was  dr}'. 
Ikit  innovation  and  restless  discontent  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  we  must  be  subject  to  stich  evils,  and  learn 
to  endure  them  with  patience  and  firmneiis. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report,  in- 
form uSy  that  *'  to  this  annual  amount  of  fifteen  millions 
^  the  revenue  must  be  reduced."  Again,  speaking  of  the 
'  excess  of  revenue,  the  committee  observe  that  ••  this  ex- 
cess, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  should  be  reduced 
by  the  present  Congress,  at  the  present  time."  Again: 
•*The  only  sources  of  revenue  on  which  the  committee 
propose  to  rely,  are  the  puldic  lands  and  the  customs." 
**The  public  lands,  at  the  present  system  of  sale,  may  now 
safely  be  calculated  as  producing  an  annual  income  of  two 
millions  and  one-half.  Then  there  remains  to  be  raised 
by  the  imports  upon  foreign  mercliandise,  to  meet  all 
other  charges  and  contingencies,  &c.  the  sum  of  twelve 
millions  and  one-half." 

I  make  no  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands.  It  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  others.  Surely, 
air,  the  committee  have  not  given  us  much  light  in  their 
report  as  to  the  details  of  the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  seems  to  presume  the  subject  is  understood; 
and  another  gentleman  on  the  committee  [Mr.  WiLna] 
informs  us  that  "  majorities  vote,  and  minorities  talk." 
Be  it  remembered  that  we,  the  present  Congress,  af^er 
ft  labor  of  six  months,  adopted  the  tariff  of  July  last;  that, 
in  forming  that  act,  we  had  all  the  aid  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  thrft  we  had  five 
out  of  seven  of  their  votes  for  the  bill.  But  neither  the 
votes  of  the  committee,  nor  the  votes  of  this  House,  seem 
to  settle  the  question  for  a  single  year. 

What  new  light  has  beamed  upon  the  minds  of  the  com- 
rnitlee  since  July  ?  If  they  possess  light  or  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  new  or  old,  why  do  they  refuse  to  impart  \0. 
Sir,  in  my  opin-on,  the  leading  and  controlling  objects 
of  all  our  tariffs  have  of  late  been,  in  some  measure,  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten.    One  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
these  laws,  called  tariffs,  had  been  passed  mainly  to  en- 
courage and  protect  manufactures.     This  is  not  true.     I 
deem  it  of  importance  in  this  debate,  and  at  all^  times, 
that  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  touching  this  import- 
ant subject,  should  be  before  us  and  the  nation.     1  ask 
your  attention,  sir,  and  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  correct  this  er- 
ror, and  present  the  facts  in  the  case  from  my  observation 


*ion  and  encouragement.  As  I  view  this  subject  as  one 
of  grreat  importance,  I  will  endeavor,  in  few  words,  to  il- 
lustrate these  positions.  Take,  for  example,  the  woollen 
manufactures.  To  whom  are  they  indebted  for  the  aid 
and  protection  they  have  received^  ^s  it  not  to  the  wool 
grower?  Would  the  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep,  upon  a 
thousand  hillis  hailed  on  their  arrival  here  as  a  signal  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  be  of  any  value  to  the  farmer,  or  the 
country,  if  their  wool  could  not  be  used?  If  foreign  wool 
is  brought  into  the  country,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  cloth, 
native  wool  will  not  be  wanted.  Then,  if  we  would  wear 
and  use  our  native  wool,  it  must  be  here  manufactured. 
To  induce  skill  and  capital  to  adventure  in  the  woollen 
manufactures,  they  must  receive  encouragement  and  pro- 
tectior\^  They  have  received  it  from  the  farmer  and  wool 
grower,  through  their  Representatives.  But  another  se- 
rious difficulty  has  occurred.  Woollens  are  not  only  ma* 
tuifactured  cheaper  in  Europe,  but  wool  can  be  afforded 
cheaper,  and  we  are  compelled,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
protect  the  farmer  himself,  by  a  heavy  duty  on  wool.  If 
we  would  protect  him  effectually,  we  must  go  further,  and 
lay  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  importations  of  woollens^ 
and  sustain  the  manufactures,  or  his  wool  will  be  useless, 
and  the  wool  grower  and  wool  manufacturer  will  both 
be  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  another  example,  I  take  cotton.     It 
has  been  my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  been  a  member 
of  this  House  when  the  tariffs  of  1816,  1824,  1828,  and 
1832,  were  passed.    1  know,  as  far  as  I  have  been  capa- 
ble of  learning,  from  the  closest  attention  and  observation, 
the  motives  and  causes  that  influenced  men  to  act.    I  ask, 
would  the  law  of  1816,  affording  so  great  encouragement 
to  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  have  i>assed  Xhis  House  or 
the  Senate,  but  for  the  raw  cotton  of  our  own  country?    I 
think  not.     1  well  know  the  leading  and  influential  men 
who  reported  and  sustained  that  bill  in  this  House.    Colo- 
nel Pickering,  and  others,  who  represented  the  com- 
merce in  cottons,  remonstrated  loudly  against  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  coarse  cottons:  but  they  remonstrated  in 
vain.     I'hey  contended  that  the  law  was  unjust  and  op- 
pressive to  the  importer  of  India  cottons,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer.    They  exhibited  to  this  House  the  invoices  of 
India  cottons,  sliewing  that  the  price  in  India  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  or  seven,  cents  per  square  yard;  and  contended 
that  the  minimum  in  that  bill,  estimating  and  taking  every 
square  yard  to  have  cost  twenty -five  cents,   was  unjust, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not,  in  fact,  cost  a  fourth  part  of  that 
sum;  that  a  tax  of  25  per  cent.,  estimating  the  square 
yard  to  have  cost  four  times  as  much  as  it  cost  in  fact, 
would  assess  a  tax  of  100  per  6ent.     It  was  urged  that  a 
very  considerable  capital  had  been  invested  in  the  traffic, 
and  many  merchants  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
those  cottons,  and  profitably  engaged;  that,  if  the  bill 
passed,  it  would  put  an  end  to  their  business,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  price  to  consumers.     What  answer  was  then 
given  by  Messrs.  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  and  others?  As  well 
as  I  remember,  it  was  this;  We  regret  that  any  interest 
or  portion  of  the  country  should  suiVer,  but  public  polic}', 
and  the  true  interest  of  the  whole  country,  require  it. 


md  knowledge. 
Our  revenue  laws,  so  far  as  they  have  been  protective, 
have  mainly  regarded  the  great  agricultural  interests,  and  What  answer  more  favorable,  in  defence  of  that  measure, 
the  raw  materials  and  productions  of  our  extensive  coun-  could  be  given? 
tr}'.     To  bring  these  productions  into  use,  and  to  secure 
for  tbem  a  market  and  fair  price,  has  been  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  the  protective  system.     Manufactures  and  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  have  received  the  aid  and  support  of 
Government,  as  secondary  and  subsidiary  to  those  great 
interests.     The  manufactures  have  been  encouraged,  sus- 
tained, and  supported,  because  they  aflforded  a  sure  and 
extensive  market  for  the  corn,  the  flour,  the  meat,  the 
wool,  the  cotton,  the  hemp,  the  iron,  the  lead,  the  coal, 
8tc.,  of  our  country.    Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it;  it  was  a  union 
of  these  great  and  controlling  interests  that  gave  manu- 
factures (with  few  exceptions)  life  and  being,  and  protec- 


givi 
Sir,  I  was  opposed  to  the  act  of  1816,  and  especially  to 
the  minimum  principle.  1  thought  it  cruel,  at  least,  to 
those  whose  employment  must  be  utterly  destroyed.  I 
confess  I  did  not  then  anticipate  that  our  own  country 
would  soon  be  able  to  manufacture  cloth  of  far  superior 
character  to  the  India  fabric,  and  for  -lialf  or  one-third  the 
price  we  were  then  paying  for  the  India  cottons.  It  has 
been  done.  But,  sir,  those  gentlemen  who  voted  for  that 
minimum,  fixed  their  hands  and  seals  forever  to  an  in- 
strument that  sustains  and  supports  the  protective  policy 
in  its  most  offensive  character,  if,  indeed,  it  be  offensive. 
On  the  vote  to  strike  out  that  minimum,  (I  refer  to  the 
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Journal,)  I  think  there  were  six  votes  aj^ainst  striking  out 
from  South  Carolina,  and  a  number  from  Virjfinia,  and 
other  Southern  SUtes.  But  the  times  chang^e,  &c.  Since 
the  passage  of  that  law,  the  manufactures  have  been  success- 
ful; immense  capital Aas  been  invested,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended.  My  policy  is  to  protect 
and  preserve  them.  These  who  differed,  and  have  chang- 
ed their  views,  will  give  their  own  reasons  for  abandoning 
an  enterprise  whose  success  has  outstripped  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  warmest  imagination.  Think  you, 
South  Carolina,  and  those  distinguished  men  who  then 
had  so  much  influence  in  the  councils  of  our  nation,  would 
have  imposed  such  duties,  but  for  the  desh*e  and  hope, 
and  fixed  purpose  of  inducing  the  country,  and  especially 
New  England,  to  manufacture  their  cotton,  protected  by  a 
duty  of  thtee  cents  per  pound,  and  thereby  exclude  the 
cotton  of  India  tniported  m  the  fabric  ?    I  will  not  intimate 


arising  from  the  compromise,  and  have  never  paid  the 
miserable  allowance;  I  will  not  call  it  an  equivalent  of 
taxation  for  that  power.  The  agreement  was  made,  ud 
we  abide  by  the  obligation  without  complaint.  Will  vjr 
Southern  brethren4nsist  upon  examining  and  re-eiaminir.g 
our  constitution,  and  seek,  by  narrow  construction,  to 
restrict  its  true  meaning  and  spirit,  and  call  new  codtch- 
tions  to  limit  its  power?  In  such  an  event,  we,  too,  shall 
have  some  notions  and  projects  peculiar  to  a  fttt  peopk, 
zealous  for  the  just  and  equal  rigfhts  of  freemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  now  admitted  as  the  settled  po> 
licy  of  this  country,  tiiat  our  revenue  shall  be  raised  m&ln- 
Ij',  if  not  wholly,  by  duties  or  imposts  on  foreign  nxr- 
cbandise. 

The  first  great  question  that  naturally  arises,  i\  hot 
shall  these  duties  be  imposed?  On  what  principle?  Shall 
they  be  ad  valorem  or  specific?     Shall  they  be  umfortu, 


they  intended  ham  or  permanent  injury  to  us;  but  I  most '  and  at  the  same  percent.,  or  shall  they  be  discriminating 

firmly  believe  they  did  intend  permanent  benefit  and  se-  "        "  •  •     -    -  .      i    ..  .u—  • u  — 

curity  to  themselves.  There  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal 
said  about  Great  Britain  going  to  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil, 
for  their  cotton.  I  believe,  from  what  I  then  saw  and 
heard,  that  our  Southern  brethren  thought  it  expedient 
to  secure  the  home  market  for  their  cotton.  The  mea- 
sure succeeded.  The  factories,  which  were  auxiliary  to 
the  policy,  have  been  brought  into  existence  and  success- 
ful operation. 

So  in  regard  to  the  various  manufactures  of  iron  from 
the  bar  and  pig.  A  heavy  duty  was  laid  on  the  iron,  to 
encourage  the  manufacturers  in  the  interior,  as  there  were 
few  on  the  seaboard;  and  as  the  expense  of  transportation 
is  greater  than  from  Europe,  the  price  has  been  enhanced. 
So  of  coal,  to  encourage  the  mining,  and  railroads  and 
canals  to  bring  it  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  it  is 
heavily  taxed.  I  have  now  a  letter  from  a  constituent, 
who  has  imported  a  cargo  from  Nova  Scptia,  and  paid  for 
the  coal  three  dollars  per  chaldron,  and  two  dollars  and 
sixteen  ccnU  duty  on  the  same.  These  iron  manufactu- 
rers and  coal  miners  have  been  encouraged  to  bring  into 
use  our  own  iron  and  coal.  But  our  coal  and  iron  arc 
dearer  than  European  iron  and  coal;  and  those  who  use 
them,  and  the  smiths,  artd  those  who  work  in  iron,  must 
have  a  corresponding  encouragement  and  protection.  So 
of  lead.  Shall  we  bring  into  use  our  own  lead  for  paints, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  glass,  or  purchase  those  articles 
in  Europe?  The  manufactures  of  glass  are  more  perfect 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Our  skill  is  fully  equal, 
and  the  materials  better;  but  the  lead  of  Missouri,  and 
coal  of  Virginia,  the  most  material  articles,  cost  more  than 
in  Europe.  Shall  we  use-  our  sand,  and  coil,  and  lead, 
and  potash,  and  manufacture  our  own  glaas?  If  so,  the 
manufacturers  must  have  some  protection.  Or  shall  we 
leave  our  coal  and  lead  in  the  mines,  and  purchase  our 
glass  in  Europe?  If  so,  of  one  thing  we  are  sure;  we  can- 
not exchange  lead  for  glass,  or  carry  coal  to  Liverpool  or 
Newcastle.  Unless  the  present  bill  be  amended,  tlic  glass 
factories  must  be  utterly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  constitution  was  adopted,  it 
was  understood  revenue  would  and  must  be  raised  by  di- 
rect taxation .  The  constitution  fixes  the  basis  upon  which 
that  taxation  should  be  assessed;  and,  by  a  compromise, 
infinitely  the  most  important  in  the  instrument,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  South  should  have  three-hflhs  as  much 
political  power,  on  account  of  their  slaves,  asif  they  were 
free  citizens.  Direct  taxation  was  founded  upon  repre- 
sentation. But  we  hHve  had  but  three  direct  taxes  since 
tijc  Government  was  formed.  The  taxes  paid  on  account 
of  slaves  is  very  small  in  amount;  and  of  that  little  their 
owners  were  relieved,  in  some  measure,  by  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  July  last,  in  favor  of  negro  cloths.  The 
South  keep  and  exercise  the  power  granted  to  them.  They 
have  now  more  than  twenty  Representatives  on  this  floor 
on  account  of  slaves.     They  have  the  power  and  benefit 


Upon  these  subjects  I  cannot  admit  there  ii  much  roon 
for  controversy.  Our  means  and  wants  render  discKm; 
nating  duties  expedient  and  necessary.  The  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  foreign  nations,  in  relation  to  their  commtrw 
and  trade,  each  favoring  its  own  peculiar  interest,  remlti 
it  expedient  and  necessary.  Whether  we  would  or  not, 
self-love  and  self-preservation  compel  us  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  and  to  adopt  laws  and  regulations  correspor^- 
ing  with  those  of  foreign  nations.  We  must  pursue  «ica 
a  course,  if  we  duly  regard  and  respect  the  true  intcrwt 
of  our  own  country.  That  nation,  as  well  as  that  indivi- 
dual, ••  who  provides  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  vor>: 
than  an  infidel." 

Sir,  suppose  the  United  States  should  propose  to  alVj» 
Great  Britain  to  introduce  into  this  country  their  corn  aid 
breadstuflTsi  free  of  duty,  provided  they  would  allov  ci 
the  same  privilege— would  they  repeal  their  corn  b^s 
and  allow  us  to  send  our  flour  and  corn,  freeof  dutr.ifito 
their  market?  We  know  they  would  not.  Should Gwi 
Britain  make  us  the  same  proposition  in  reUtion  to  ocr 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  we  could  not  accede  (^ 
it,  without  ruin  to  those  interests. 

Again:  Great  Britain  is  a  kingdom  of  minenli,  u'^^ 
aflTurds  coal  and  salt  in  abundance  from  their  mines,  and  or. 
the  very  borders  of  the  ocean,  from  whence  it  mar  be 
easily  exported,  at  a  small  expense,  to  every  counm*.  On? 
coal,  unfortunately,  is  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  aixl 
we  have  no  salt  but  that  which  is  made  by  evaporation  of 
saltwater.  It  is  manufactured  at  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, especially  on  the  seaboard,  where  forcip'  *=^|^ 
comes  most  in  competition  with  the  domestic  salt  Sh^i 
we  go  to  Great  Britain  for  our  coal  and  salt?  or  abalJire, 
by  reasonable  and  proper  duties,  encourage  and  support 
our  own  productions,  brought  into  successful  ppfw^i 
by  much  enterprise,  labor,  and  expense? 

Sir,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  represent  an  interest  tU »» 
asked  little,  and  received  little,  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment;  and  yet  Great  Britain  dares  not  meet  itonb« 
own  element  upon  equal  terms.  1  refer  to  the  wlwi« 
fishery.  Great  Britain  gives  her  ships  bounties,  awl  ex- 
cludes our  oil  by  high  duties.  Our  citizens  have  ncitber 
received  nor  desired  such  favors.  But  the  chairman  cl 
the  committee  who  reported  this  bill,  has  informed  usllal 
the  manufacturers  of  woollens  are  compensated  fortw 
reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  cloths,  in  part,  by  the  Jf- 
duction  of  duties  on  oil.  Yes,  sir,  I  fear  Uwt  by  i-tt' 
very  reduction  our  whale  fishery,. which  has  hitherto bi-'- 
passed  that  of  all  other  nation?,  maj^  be  destroyed.  It 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  comtnittf^ 
with  wantonly  destroying,  or  intentionally  putting  it  ^^ 
great  hazard;  but  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficjcntj 
examined,  and  is  not  understood.  1  will  notice  it  ma'J 
particularly  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  gentlemen  mean  by  free  tn-' 
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and  ad  valorem  duties.^  Would  they  at  once  abandon  every 
employment  and  every  production  which  any  other  nation 
or  any  olher  country  furnishes  cheaper  than  our  own? 
If  that  be  their  policy,  and  the  present  act  go  into  effect, 
and  three  cents  protection  duty  be  taken  from  cotton,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  short  years,  the  very  cotton  plant- 
ers, who  are  now  so  loud  and  violent  in  their  comphiints 
against  protection,  will  be  quite  as  zealous  and  .earnest,  if 
less  violent,  supplicants  for  relief.  Sir,  the  cotton  plant  is 
not  a  native  of  South  Carolina;  and  whatever  distress  they 
now  suffer,  arises  from  their  unfavorable  competition  with 
their  more  southern  neighbors,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  The  cotton  plant  is  an  exotic  in  this  country. 
In  more  southern  climes,  as  in  Brazil,  for  instance,  the 
plant  lives  and  flourishes,  and  bears  cotton  abundantly 
for  three  years.  Here  it  scarcely  lives  one,  and  is  often 
injured  by  frost.  Suppose  the  yankee  notion  of  a  cotton 
gin,  which  has  given  the  South  the  means  of  wealth,  and 
raised  them  to  such  proud  pre-eminence,  were  introduced 
into  Brazil,  and  other  places  equally  favorable,  with  capi- 
tal, what  would  be  the  consequence?  I  leave  the  cotton 
grower  to  judge.  It  is  at  least  a  maxim  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  they  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  con- 
stantly pelt  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  with  stones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  complain,  and  very  diflicult 
to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  habitually  querulous. 
Such  men  will  always  insist,  as  soon  as  any  law  or  regula- 
tion is  made  affecting  the  interest  of  the  country,  that 
others  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1816,  and  before,  we  heard  constant  complaints 
from  many  Southern  people  and  others,  that 'the  North 
had  great  advantages  in  the  navigation  laws;  that  the 
South  were  subject  to  heavy  burdens  in  consequence; 
and  that  the  North  charged  high  and  unreasonable  freight. 
These  complaints  were  believed  to  be  entirely  ground- 
less, but  arguments  were  useless.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
unfounded  complaints,  we  put  to  hazard  a  most  import- 
ant interest.  By  the  laws  of  1816  and  1824,  we  placed 
our  navigation  upon<erms  of  reciprocity  with  foreign  na- 
tions. What  has  been  the  result?  Freight  has  not  been 
affected.  Although  on  the  statute  book  our  navigation 
was  protected  by  an  extravagant  dutv,  still  it  had  no  pow- 
er to  raise  freight  to  an  unreasonable  price,  because  the 
severe  competition  among  ourselves  had  reduced  it  to  the 
very  minimum.  But  this  o-il,  so  formidable  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  once  removed,  another  immediately  takes  its 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
given,  in  my  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  us,  and 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  prepared  to  quiet  the  un- 
founded, extravagfant,  and  violent  demands  of  South  Caro- 
lina, still  I  rejoice  that  even  this  bill  rejects  the  princi- 
ples of  equal  ad  valorem  duties.  ItfulJy  establishes  the 
principles  of  protection  and  discriminating  duties;  prin- 
ciples which  never  can  be  abandoned  by  any  civilized, 
independent  nation. 

Sir,  I  object  to  the  bill,  because  it  makes  an  unwise, 
unequal,  and  injudicious  discrimination.  It  does  not  re- 
gard with  fairness  and  equality  the  rights  of  all  and  every 
interest  in  our  common  country.  I  frankly  admit  the 
subject  is  complex  and  difficult.  It  requires  a  minute  and 
candid  examination,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  do  justice, 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  country,  disre- 
garding all  political  effect.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  were  very  improper  arbiters  of  the  g^eat  interests  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  four  out  of  the  seven  re- 
siding south  of  the  Potomac.  I  never  understood  either 
one  of  the  number  felt  any  favor  for  the  protective  sys- 
tem. What  could  we  expect  more  favorable  from  such 
a  committee,  than  such  a  bill  as  they  have  given  us?  Af- 
ter the  committee  had  ascertained,  and  reported  how 
much,  or  ratht-r  how  little  revenue  was  required,  and  it 
had  been  clearly  ascertained  tliat  there  would  be  a  sur- 


plus, tbey  should  have  reported  the  fact  to  the  House, 
and  the  subject  should  have  been  referred  to  a  tariff  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  mean  nominally,  but  to  a  committee  in 
deed  and  in  truth  friendly  to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 
other  interests  of  the  country;  to  a  committee  friendly  to 
the  system  of  protection,  that  they  might  make  reduc- 
tions on  such  things,  and  to  such  extent,  as  should  save 
and  faster  those  interests.  Justice,  expediency,  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  demand 
that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
that  we  should  possess  all  the  light  and  knowledge  which 
can  be  afforded  by  piactical  men.  Have  the  committee, 
in  the  present  case,  so  investigated  it?  We  all  know 
they  have  not.  They  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
for  the  work.  But,  sir,  we  arc  informed  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendments.  If  this  committee  think  fit  and  proper 
to  proceed  with  the  measure,  I  trust  amendments  may  be 
made;  otherwise,  wide-spread  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

Sir,  if  it  were  ascertained  (as  it  is  not^  that  our  reve- 
nue required  further  reduction,  I  should  despair  at  this 
time  of  making  such  a  bill  as  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  requires  at  our  hands.  We  have  not  time  for  In- 
formation. 

The  committee  observe  in  their  report: 

*<  In  adjusting  the  several  duties,  they  have  generally 
conformed,  unless  some  strong  reason  for  a  different 
rate  was  perceived,  to  those  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816, 
with  Us  short  supplementary  act  of  1818.  The  act  of 
1816  was  framed  with  great  care  and  deliberation  by  some 
of  our  ablest  statesmen,  looking  at  the  same  time  to  the 
revenue  then  so  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  discharges  of 
our  large  war  debt,  and  to  the  preservation,  during  a  vio- 
lent transition  from  war  to  peace,  of  the  numerous  manu- 
factures that  had  grown  up  under  the  double  duties,  and 
the  practical  prohibition  of  the  embargo,  the  non-inter- 
course, and  the  war  with  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  are  entirely  mistaken. 
This  bill  does  not  conform  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  report.  It  is  far  otherwise.  Why  reduce  the  duty 
to  twenty  per  cent,  on  coarse  cottons?  But  we  are  told, 
and  told  truly,  that  they  are  made  as  cheap,  or  nearly  as 
ch^ap,  in  this  as  in  any  other  country,  and  of  as  good 
quality;  and  that  they  are  tKicasionally  exported.  Why, 
then,  put  so  successful,  and  profitable,  and  useful  manu- 
factures at  hazard? — aUke  usef\il  to  cotton  grower,  cotton 
manufacturer,  and  consumer  of  the  fabric.  Why  put 
them  to  the  hazard  and  risk  of  foreign  competition?  a 
competition  beneficial  to  none,  if  successful;  and,  if  the 
factories  fail  and  break  down  under  the  pressure,  inju- 
rious to  all.  I  repeat,  why  try  the  experiment?  Every 
body  admits  that  coarse  cottons  manufactured  here  are 
abundant  enough,  good  enough,  and  cheap  eneugh;  why 
not  let  well  enough  alone?  Sir,  is  this  experiment  worse 
than  useless,  conformably  to  the  tariff  law  of  1816?  Far 
otherwise. 

'  Sir,  on  a  careful  comparison,  gentlemen  will  find  the 
present  bill  differs  essentially  from  the  act  of  1816.  I 
have  a  statement  before  me  pointing  out  the  difference; 
but  I  forbear  to  trespass  so  far  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  pass  it  over.  But  coal  and  iron  (those  favor* 
ed  articles)  have  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  of  1816;  more, 
the  special  taciff  of  1818  is  specially  introduced  to  sanc- 
tion additional  duty  on  iron.  1  he  duty  on  iron  and  coal 
fills  entirely  on  the  seaboard,  and  ajportion  of  country 
contiguous;  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  that  portion  of 
the  coimtry  far  from  the  ocean,  unless  it  raise  the  price 
of  their  iron  and  coal.  The  expense  of  transportation 
secures  them  against  foreign  competition,  and  secures  to 
them  at  least  their  own  market.  Those  who  reside  oi^  the 
seaboard  can  import  these  articles  from  EUirope  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  the  same  articles  can  be  transported 
from  the  interior  of  our  own  country.    The  duties  on 
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those  articles  are  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  our  navigation, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture.  We  have  little  iron  ore 
on  the  seaboard,  and  we  now  import  iron  to  a  very  g^eat 
amount,  notwithstanding'  the  duty. 

The  committee  remark  in  their  report,  that,'  •*  in  the 
bill  herewith  reported  by  them,  they  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  the  duties,  with  reference  to  this  principle,  at 
rates  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  varying  from  them 
chiefly  in  those  instances  where  national  independence, 
in  time  of  war,  seemed  to  demand  some  sacrifice  in  peace, 
as  in  the  case  of  iron." 

1  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  always  been  admitted  as 
a  correct  principle  in  our  legislation,  that  we  should  afford 
protection  to  tliose  things  necessary  in  time  of  war.  I 
would  say,  sir,  in  a  word,  necessaries  in  war  and  peace, 
and  therefore  necessary  to  our  independence.  By  what 
facts,  or  experience,  or  logic,  the  committee  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  '*  independence  in  time  of 
w.tr  seemed  to  demand  some  sacrifice  in  peace,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron,"  aud  iron  alone,  T  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
In  the  memorable  July,  1776,  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
one  from  each  of  the  States,  was  appointed  to  make  in- 
quiry for  virgin  lead,  leaden  ore,  and  the  best  method  of 
collecting,  smelting,  and  refining  it;  and  on  the  ssime  day 
the  same  committee  were  directed,  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, to  inquire  into  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of 
making  salt  in  tliese  colonies. 

December  29,  1776.  It  was  resolved.  That  it  be  ear- 
nestly recommended  tu  the  several  assemblies,  or  conven- 
tions, immediately  to  promote,  by  sufficient  public  en- 
couragement, the  making  salt  in  their  respective  colonies. 

June  3,  1777.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
United  States  with  salt,  '&c.  &c. 

How  does  it  liappen,  sir,  tliat  these  resolutions  stand 
forth  in  stich  bold  relief  xin  the  journals  of  the  old  Con- 
gresj?  Think  you  they  knew  what  was  necessary  in  time 
of  war?  Did  they  not  find  lead  and  salt  quite  as  neces- 
sary, and  more  difficult  to  be  procured  than  iron?  Why, 
then,  admit  iron  alone  as  a  necessary  in  time  of  war? 
Why,  in  fixing  the  duty  on  lead  and  salt,  have  no  regard 
to  the  principle  laid  down  as  to  iron?  Why,  as  to  those 
articles,  have  no  regard  to  the  basis  and  foundation  (as 
stated  in  the  report)  of  the  present  bill,  the  tariflf  of 
1816? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Gilxobs,] 
one  of  our  two  friends  of  protection,  on  the  committee, 
insists  upon  it  that  iron  is  protected  by  the  present  bill, 
and  with  that  he  seems  to  be  satisfied.  Suppose  iron  and 
coal  are  protected,  are  there  no  other  important  interests 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  (ither  States?  If  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  partial  and  unequal,  they  are  unjust.  Our 
tariflT  must  be  a  fair  and  equal  system,  without  laying 
unreasonable  burdens,  or  ponferring  special  benefits. 
Should  a  bill  pass  this  House,  and  become  a  law,  by  ac- 
cident, or  combination,  manifestly  unjust,  protecting  some 
interests,  and  abandoning  others,  it  would  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  people.  Those  interests  abandoned 
would  hereafter  claim  protection,  and  their  claims  would 
be  allowed.  They  would  claim  equalization,  and  justice 
would  be  awardecf,  by  levelling  up  or  levelling  down  the 
duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  accorrling  to  the  usage  of  this  House, 
the  whole  bill  is  fairly  before  us  for  examination.  I  will 
now,  for  a  few  minutes,  notice  the  proposed  amendment 
which  will  first  be  decided.  I  allude  to  the  proposition 
to  btrike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  proposes  a  new  tax  on 
tea  and  coffee. 

Sir,  tea  and  coffee  are  of  universal  use,  and  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  a  Strong 
disposition  most  cflvctually  to  relieve  all,  without  injuring 
any,  no  longer  ag^  than  July  last.  Congress  (yes,  we  our^ 


selves,  two-thirds  of  us  voting  for  it)  repealed  lliis  vw)- 
duty  on  tea  and  coff*ee.  We  relieved  the  people  of  ihis 
burden;  and  the  law  repealing  the  duty  on  colfceHti 
take  effect  in  March  next,  and  on  tea  at  a  more  disUn*. 
period. 

But,  sir,  the  committee  inform  us  in  their  report,  tb; 
*<to  this  annual  amount,  however,  of  fifteen  millions,  the 
revenue  must  be  reduced.  All  beyond  this  mubt  be  \ 
needless  burden  upon  the  people."  In  accordance  sitit 
their  report,  the  committee  have  proceeded  to  rcduu 
duties,  in  my  opinion,  without  duly  regarding  the  u}!^ 
rests  of  the  country;  and  then  propose  to  assess  tlii^tun 
tea  and  coff*ee.  Revenue  superabundant,  all  beyond  a 
needless  burden  upon  the  people!  Why,  then,  iffict 
them  with  this  oppressive  and  uncalled  for  tax!  For  i 
not  Wanted,  it  is  oppressive. 

Thei  e  are  many  reasons,  air,  why  this  tax  should  not 
be  laid.     I  will  briefiy  state  some  of  them. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  a  tax  upon  an  article cf 
universal  consumption.  Tea  and  coffee  cannot  be  pre 
duced  in  our  country,  and  therefore,  if  ftecrtsary  toow 
happiness  in  peace  or  war,  we  can  have  no  motive  toerea 
attempt  to  produce  them.  1*hese  articles  are  notofl(fof 
univei*sal  consumption,  but  their  Aise  will  be  increiied. 
The  great  and  glorious  temperance  reform»liop,  vhick 
God  grant  may  continue  until  it  has  had  its  perfect  work, 
will  greatly  increase  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  as  a  aib$t: 
tute  for  ardent  spirits.  •  1  rejoice  at  the  refusal  of  thetji 
in  July,  on  that  account  among  other  reasons.  IliopeiE 
may  not,  by  our  legislation,  in  the  smallest  degree,  ch«k 
a  rcformati<m  essential  to  national  honor,  charactefi  aiv. 
salvation.  I  confess,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  spirts 
and  the  imposition  of  duties  i>n  tea  and  coffee,  look«si., 
in  our  desire  to  eflfect  some  political  object,  wehadwtf- 
looked  the  great  moral  effect  upon  our  country. 

Sir,  coffee  and  tea  do  not  come  in  competition vibwy 
production  of  our  coiu^try;  aiid  no  articles  can  be  fcfl» 
so  valuable  to  our  commerce  and  navigation.  Tliey^'J 
of  great  value;  may  be  aafely  kept  for  a  long  tiiuej  iw 
coffee  improves  by  age.  Every  thing  conspires  tfl  w- 
der  the  extensive  importation  of  these  articles  a  iwrcc  of 
greater  profit  and  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Iwimu,.J 
his  able  argument,  informed  us  that  coffee,  in  particutfi 
was  purchased  in  exchangee  for  our  own  produci»«j 
and  though  I  do  not  certainly  know  the  f«ct,  I  ^ 
hazard  the  opinion,  that  tea  is  often  piircbasedj:'^ 
the  cotton  of  the  South,  by  drawing  bills  on  Lon®* 
.\nother  im]>ortant  fact  is  worthy  of  coi»deni'<» 
we  import  tea  and  coflTee  not  only  for  ourscl"** 
but  for  other  nations.  By  the  talent  and  enterpwe  ct 
our  merchants,  our  country  n  made  the  great  dep«^7 
of  the  articles  in  question. 
We  imported  during  the  year  ending  .., 

1831,  of  coffee,  ^    .  -  .     ^.^iCSm* 

It  was  estimated  that  we  used  in  1830,  S8,500,^f 
Leaving  at  least,  for  cxporUtion,  *  -  40,000,000  r» 
We  imported  during  same  year,  teas  of  .  ^  -. 

all  kinds,       -      ^    .  .  .      5,459,293  E* 

By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  the  duties  paid  on  those  .  .j 

articles  in  the  above  year  were,        •     ^'^!' «j  st 

I  am  aware  that  that  sum  will  be  somewhat  re<lucrt  3J 

drawback .   I  presume  the  importation  has  been  m\p^ 

er  the  year  past.  Does  the  law  of  July,  repealing  lb*'**' 


♦  Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  have  met  witbii? 
following  information:  . 

•*  A  letter  from  Copenhagen  stages  that,  since  the  rtj;^- 
ation  of  temperance  societies  in  Sweden,  tlicimpo^. 
of  coflTee  into  Stockholm  has  been  inc»*»^^»  ^***T  y' 
months  of  January  and  August  last,  byamillioD«»*"^ 
of  pounds." 
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ties,  and  others,  offer  no  relief  to  the  people?  The  people 
know  better.  By  that  tariff  they  were  relieved  of  six 
millions  of  duties.  The  duty  now  proposed  to  be  again 
laid  on  the  same  articles,  not  only  imposes  unnecessary 
burdens  u|fon  the  people,  of  the  most  offensive  charac- 
ter, but  goes  far  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade,  so  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  country.  These  articles,  so  import- 
ant and  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  of  so 
.  f^reat  amount  and  value,  are,  and  always  must  be,  of 
foreign  g^owtti. ,  It  is,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  true 
political  economy,  to  secure  and  provide  at  all  times, 
within  the  country,  an  abundant  supply.  How  is  this  to 
be  eflTected?  Allow  tea  and  coffee  to  be  free  articles,  un- 
embarrassed by  any  custom-house  exactions.  Allow  our 
merchants  freely  to  compete  with  foreign  merchants. 
Then,  indeed,  will  our  country  be  the  great  depository 
fur  tea  and  coffee;  not  only  affording  an  abXindant  supply 
for  ourselves,  but  large  quantities  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries.  This  supply  in  the  country  will  always 
secure  us  against  all  monopolies,  and  from  all  scarcities 
in  the  market,  and  ensure  the  articles  at  a  reasonable 
price.        ' 

But,  sir,  we  may  be  told  allthis  foreign  trade  may  be 
equally  encouraged  by  a  drawback,  or  by  warehouses 
where  these  articles  may  be  placed.  The  fact  is  not  so. 
Bunds  and  warehouses  are  very  useful,  and  may  and  do 
offer  all  the  facilities  in  the  power  of  Government,  pro- 
vided a  duty  be  laid.  But  every  body  must  know  they 
are  very  serious  incumbrances;  incumbrances  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  present  case,  if  we  sincerely 
desire  to  promote  successful  competition  with  foreign  na- 
tions. There  must  be  limitations,  as  to  time,  •  in  draw- 
backs. If  we  import  tea  and  coffee  for  European  mar- 
kets, the  competition  with  Europeans  must  be  a  severe 
struggle.  It  profits  us  much  every  way,  and  we  are 
bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  do  no- 
thing unnecessarily  to  hinder  or  impede  such  commerce, 
but  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  it.  Sir,  the  amount  of 
duty  now  proposed  to  be  laid  on  tea  and  coffee,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  last  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  be  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars.  I  have  no  doubt,  should  this  new  tax 
g-o  into  effect,  that,  by  the  clogs  and  discouragement  it 
would  impose  upon  the  importation,  and  the  expense  and 
premium  it  would  unavoidably  add,  the  price  would  be 
enlianced  to  double  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  consu- 
mers. Why  burden  the  people  at  this  time  by  an  unne- 
cessary tax  of  two  millions?  Why  resort  to  new  taxes? 
when  our  ostensible  object  is  reduction,  when  we  are  so 
often  reminded  that  our  revenue  is  more  than  is  wanted, 
and  that  the  excess  must  be  reduced  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, at  the  present  time.  Sir,  when  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  imposed  a  tax  on  our  tea,  when  we  were  un- 
represented, and,  without  our  consent,  our  worthy  and  pa- 
triotic mothers  renounced  its  use,  and  our  fathers  threw 
it  overboard.  But  when  we  formed  a  Government  of  our 
own,  and  w^re  represented,  all,  all  have  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  heavy  taxation  upon  tea  and  coffee,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  have  been  raised  by  these 
duties.  Last  July  we  ascertained-that  the  tax  was  no  lon- 
g-er  needed,  and  wc  gladly  repealed  it.  Let  us  not  be 
found  retracing  such  steps  of  wise,  useful,  and  beneficent 
legislation.  I  will  not  believe,  until  I  hear  the  ayes  and 
noes,  that  we  shall  again  assess  this  tax  upon  the  people. 
The  committee  inform  us  that  •*  we  are  out  of  debt,  have 
an  overflowing  treasury;  that  the  excess  and  surplus  must 
be  reduced;  that  the  people  must  be  relieved  of  their 
burdens;**  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  pro- 
pose a  new  tax  on  tea.  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from 
their  report: 

**  They  also  propose  to  fix  a  moderate  specific  duty, 
eaual  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  upon  teas, 
which  were  made  wholly  free  by  the  act  of  the  last  sum- 
mer.    This  has  been  added  from  a  motive  of  financial 
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prudence,  lest  the  revenue  from  the  customs  should,  from 
any  modification  of  the  bill,  or  other  cause,  fall  short  of 
the  estimate,  or  lest  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  in  part  diverted  to  some  other  source;  in  eitlier 
of  which  cases  an  increased  revenue  would  be  derived 
from  this  source,  of  about  700,000  dollars,  calculated  on 
the  rather  short  importation  of  tea  in  the  last  year." 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
remarked  in  his  speech,  that  he  should  *<  now  come  to 
another  class  of  objections.  These  are  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  bill.  It  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  reply  to  all  these.  They  remind  me  of 
the  story  told  of  (I  think)  Dean  SwiA,  who  once  asked 
an  acquaintance,  <  Did  you  ever  find  any  good  weather 
in  the  course  of  your  life?*  The  other  replied,  'Yes, 
thank  Heaven!  a  great  deal.'  'Now,'  sud  the  cynical 
wit,  '  I  never  did:  I  have  always  found  it  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry.'  Our  poo»>  bill  has  met  with 
even  harder  censures  than  that  of  Swif^  upon  the  wea- 
ther. It  is  not  only  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  too  high  or  too  low,  alternately,  but  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time.** 

Again:  *<  These  duties  have  been  added,  as  I  before  sug- 
gested, as  a  precaution  against  any  deficiency  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  withdrawal  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
or  any  other  cause  whatever.  I  will  also  add^  for  the 
satisfaction  of  one  of  my  Connecticut  friends,  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth,] who  questioned  me  on  that  point,  that  they  were 
added  on  the  protective  principle.  They  were  put  in  to 
secure  sufficient  revenue  in  any  case." 

Sir,  if  the  honorable  chairman  will  allow  me,  I  will 
show  the  application  of  his  own  story  to  his  own  case. 
His  report  and  bill  beg^n  by  asserting  and  assuming  that 
the  tariff  must  be  repealed,  because  we  have  more  reve- 
nue than  is  wanted,  and  we  are  bound  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple of  burdens;  and  the  bill  ends  by  burdening  the  peo- 
ple with  a  new  tax  on  silks,  tea,  and  coffee,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  The  beginning  and  end  of  this  short 
bill  come  as  near  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath 
as  any  thing  I  ever  met  with;  and  if  it  pass  and  become  a 
law,  "our  good  weather"  will  indeed  h^  clouded  and 
overcast  with  gloomy  prospects. 

But  these  new  duties  are  "  precautionary"  and  **  pro- 
tective." If  sufficient  caution  has  been  used  to  ascertain 
that  we  have  a  surplus  revenue,  why  assess  new  taxes  by 
way  of  precaution?  If  the  amount  of  revenue  be  se  un- 
certain, why  repeal  the  tariff? 

Sir,  the  report  of  the  committee  is  before  us,  and  was 
not  drawn  by  unlearned  or  unskilful  hands.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  presume  it  makes  the  best  of  the  case.  It  is 
intended  as  the  foundation  and  argument  to  sustain  and 
support  this  bill.  It  speaks  a  language  to  my  mind  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  fair  inference  from  the  whole  report 
is,  that  the  committee  are  not  and  cannot  be  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  will  be  re- 
quired the  ensuing  year.  They  are  not  and  cannot  be 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect  and 
what  the  amount  of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  July»  1832« 
They  acknowledge  their  lack  of  information^  informatibn 
to  be  obtained  alone  from  experience.  They  aefei^y^* 
ledge  it  by  th«  doubtful  and  indefinite  manner  in  whiclk 
they  make  their  specifications;  they  acknowledge  it  not 
in  words  only,  but  by  their  deeds;  by  their  allowance  for- 
**lee  way;"  by  their  seizure  upon  sUks,  and  tea,  and  cof- 
fee, as  sureties,  as  the  chairman  says,  upon  "  protective 
principles,"  to  protect  them,  1  suppose,  from  their  own. 
errors.  Sir,  in  making  estimates  with  a  pencil  in  one'a 
hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  add  or  subtract  a  figure  whicb 
may  increase  or  diminish  the  revenue  thousands  or  mil- 
lions. This  may  be  done  honestly,  according  to  OQ^'g 
hopes,  or  fears,  or  theory  of  political  economy,  |,  too 
have  made  estimates;  but,  as  I  have  spol^^Q  lightly  oif 
others,  I  will  not  offer  my  owp .    TW»  Hpuae  qmnot  pr?* 
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tend  to  have  better  inrormation  than  the  committee;  then, 
most  assuredly,  we  are  not  prepared  to  act  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  involving  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
millions. 

Mr.   Chairman:  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Polk]  favored  us  last  evening  with  his  speech  upon  the 
bill.     He  commenced  by  deprecating  a  discussion  upon 
its  general  principles  as  a  mere  waste  of  time.     He  con« 
jured  the  House  to  act  promptly,  (in  two -or  three  days,  1 
believe,)  and  considers  the  subject  familiar  to  the  whole 
country.     Does  the  gentleman  refer  to  the  subject  of  a 
tariff?  a  system  of  duties  generally?  or  does  he  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing?   If  to  the  latter,  I  assure  the  gentleman  the  subject 
IS  not  {^miliar  to  the  country,  or  even  to  this  House.     It 
nee^s  much  examination.     But  the  gentleman  says,  pro- 
ceed, and  make  amendments.     Where  shall  we  begin? 
How  much  shall  the  present  revenue  be  diminished?  Will 
the  bill  before  us  redute  the  revenue?    What  will  be  the 
general  as  well  as  particular  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country — upon  its  labor  and  capital? 
Does  it  become  us,  who  have  spent  so  many  months  in 
forming  a  tariff,  now  so  rashly  and  rudely  to  attempt  to 
defeat  its  operation^     1  rejoice  that  the  gentleman  as- 
sures us,  and  I  question  not  his  sincerity,  that  the  bill 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  manufactures,  and,  as  I 
understood,  to  all  other  important  interests  in  the  coun- 
try.    I  do  not  rejoice  because  I  think  the  e-entlemah  and 
the  committee  have,  by  the  bill,  effectuatea  their  object. 
Far  from  it.     But  1  rejoice  to  learn  it  was  their  intention 
so  to  do.    I  had  feared  that  thev,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
they  considered  a  strange  wore,  a  painful  duty,  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  to  utter  ruin  many  important  inte- 
rests ana  manufactures.     I  repeat,  sir,  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure that  we  have  the  hope  and  prospect,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  details  and  amendments,  that  the  committee 
will,  if  convinced  that  the  bill  may  prove  ruinous  to  any 
branch  of  manufactures,  or  any  important  interest,  con- 
sent and  aid  in  its  amendment. 

I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  express  my  approbation  of  another 
rule  for  our  action,  which  has  been  laid  down  with  much 
emphasis  by  that  gentleman — a  rule  which  I  understand 
will  govern  him  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  I  refer  to  the  statistical  evidence.  In- 
deed, if  we  will  not  obtain  information  from  those  who 
alone  possess  it,  we  shall  seek  it  elsewhere  in  vain.  The 
gentleman  has  not  only  laid  down  the  rule  in  theory,  but 
carried  it  into  practice,  and  read  many  passages  to  prove, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  that 
the  bill  before  us  will  not  injure  them.  This  statistical 
evidence,  read  partly  from  a  volume  just  published  by  or- 
der of  this  H()Use,  and  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  manufacturers,  the  gentleman  says, 
should  govern  and  control  our  decisions.  I  concur,  in 
the  main,  in  his  views  upon  this  subject.  The  evidence 
is  certainly  entitled  to  much  consideration.  I'he  gentle- 
man has  read  the  statements  of  several  manufacturers, 
who  speak  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  profits — most  ex- 
travagant profits.  He  particularly  notices  the  report  of  a 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  I  have 
heard  he  has  since  failed  in  business.  I  should  always  ex- 
pect such  men  would  fail;  because,  in  reality,  no  such  ex- 
travagant profits,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  be  made. 
Those  men  who  make  such  erroneous  and  extravagant 
calculations,  consult  their  imaginations  and  hopes  more 
than  arithmetic,  their  day-book,  and  ledger.  If  we  would 
derive  useful  information  from  the  book,  we  must  not  be 
governed  bv  a  few  isolated  cases,  especially  if  they  are 
contradicted  by  the  weight  of  evidence. 

If  mknufacturing  were,  indeed,  so  profitable,  would 
not  lAore  capitalists  engage  in  it?  We  have,  in  the  North, 
no  opporttrnity  to  speculate  in  boundless  forests  of  tlic 
best  of  land.     Sir,  there  is  no  lack  of  disposition  to  ad- 


venture and  speculation,  but  our  surplus  capit&l  n  em- 
ployed and  let  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest,  kvSt 
plain  reason  that' our  situation  and  business  ifibrd  no  op- 
portunity for  great  gains. 

But  one  of  many  volumes,  a  small  part,  hss  been  pub- 
lished, giving  the  returns  of  the  manufactures  of  )Uint 
and  Massachusetts.  The  remainder  is  still  in  manuscripf. 
The  gentleman  has  read  but  few  returns,  and  those  ciy 
upon  the  subject  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  oanuficturn 
Sir,  I  thank  him  for  introducing  the  book,  and  invite  ris 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  t  fev  in 
nutes,  while  I  examine  the  returns  in  regard  to  lorx 
other  manufactures.  The  gentleman  informi  us  parlies 
larly  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  ea)i  %ti  on  velh  be 
cause,  among  other  things,  they  are  relieved  from  the  tu 
on  indigo,  dyestuffs,  and  olive  oil.  The  chaimun  of  the 
committee,  in  his  speech,  also  alluded  to  the  reductks 
of  the  duty  x^n  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Olive  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture ci 
woollens,  and  is  a  substitute  for  spermaceti  oil.  Beth 
bear  very  nearly  the  same  price  in  the  market,  andtber 
rise  and  fall  together.  By  the  law  of  1816,  »hich«c 
were  informed  was  the  basis  of  this  bill,  the  duty  on  cl'e 
oil  was  twenty  five  cents  a  gallon.  The  same  duty  fi.- 
continued  until  July  last,  when  it  was  reduced  totienrr 
cents.  I  have  been  quite  as  desirous  as  the  comm-liK 
can  be,  to  have  this  and  other  duties  reduced  is  lot « 
possible,  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  true  interef!!  i 
the  country.  I  trust  the  whale  fishery  will  be  protectf. 
that  while  these  daring  fishermen  are  lawfully  pu^^ 
their  hazardous  enterprises,  even  to  the  other  side  of  :f  J 
globe,  they  may  look  back  upon  their  beloved  ccue-h 
with  an  eye  of  faith  and  assurance,  that  they  cannclgcit 
yond  the  reach  and  regard  of  its  protection. 

I  now  invite  the  gentleman,  andthe  committee,  to t^*^ 
to  page  97,  Document  3,  No.  14,  in  the  same  bookf:«i 
which  he  read  last  evening.  I  invite  him  and  thfo'^ 
examine  the  report.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  reid  mcff 
than  two  or  three  short  extracU:  «*  Answers  cf  H«.c. 
Barker  Burnell,  of  Nantucket,  to  question  25.-0iifcy« 
other  imported  oils  come  in  competition  with  oiunQ»n- 
dies;  and,  should  the  duty  on  olive  oil  be  rfP"*^*^' '; 
would  most  seriously  affect  their  production."  "  J^"!;  ' 
tion  34.— The  specific  duty  of  25  cents  pej^P^^"^ 
not.  prevent  lai*ge  importations  of  olive  oil."  Tbes^ff 
facts  are  stated  in  pace  203.  .  l 

In  the  memorial  ofthe  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  »J|; 
was  presented  to  this  House  ;n  February,  1832,  acap^' ' 
ed,  it  is  said,  "  The  proposed  repeal  ofthe  duty  onc.^* 
oil  presents,  in  our  view,  a  question  of  gw*^  '"''^  fiTn 
To  expose  the  large  products  of  our  sperwaceU  fiJfj«  j 
without  any  protection,  to  a  competition  in  our  o»n  ^^ 

kets  witlf  foreign  oil,  would,  in  our  OFn'O"" '''^^  w{  cur 
danger  an  extensive  and  very  important  br»r|*  ^ 
national  enterprise  an4  industry,  but  ^"^'"^^^^  .  l^jj 
purpose  of  extending  to  other  branches  of  lh»t  en  cfj 

an  incidental  and  limited  benefit."  ,     h'liM'rf ' 

I  also  refer,  sir,  to  the  memorial  of  the  inhaoi  ^^ 
Nantucket,  which  is  printed,  and  in  our  books  ■'i^';'^ 
sents  a  very  able  statement  of  the  whale  fis^er}'^*;^,^ 
reasons 
ought  not 

duty  to  ail*  ...w  ...•..«.-^^«.vw.     .     .  . ,., 

the  book,  the  statistics,  and  by  Ujc  rotinonal,  tni .  ^ 
duty  of  25  cents  per  gallon,  a  considerable  q"*";;'.^ 

live  oil  has  been  imported,  to  the  exclusion  <^' ^^jj. 

il.     In  the  year  endinir  December,  1831,  there    '  ^^ 


ported  231,608  gallons  of  olive  oil.  on  vhichaou,  jj 
paid  of  jf57,9Q2.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  ^«  J^^^irf 
cents  per  gallon,  by  the  law  of  1816.  c)  *  -^ 
July  last,  it  was  reduced  to  20  cents  P^'' ^^ ^^^ cf6« 
present  price  of  olive  oil  b  about  one  dollar  anOj^j^ 
per  gallon,  and,  by  the  present  bill,  it  »•  V^T^ 
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duce  the* duty  to  10  cents  per  gallon;  about  eleven  per 
cent,  upon  its  present  value. 

The  whale  fishery  is,  in  some  measure,  local;  though 
at  present  it  is  rapidly  extending  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York.  I  cannot  believe  its  value  and 
importance  is  understood.  If  it  were  Imderstood,  surely 
it  would  not  be  hazarded  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.  *  ] 
trust  this  committee  will  allow  me,  in  a  very  few  words, 
to  state  the  amount  and  value  of  this  fishery. 

There  arc  now  engaged  in  it  more  than  three  hundred 
ships  of  best  quality,  their  tannage  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons;  seamen  employed,  seven  thousand; 
Talue  of  the  ships  and  outfits,  seven  millions  of  dollars; 
yearly  income,  probably  five  millions  of  dollars.  Very 
considerable  manufactures  are  connected  with,  and  re- 
sult from,  the  fishery,  which  I  have  not  time  to  specify. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  casks,  provisions,  &c.,  ex- 
clusive of  labor,  in  fittinj^  out  the  ships,  may  be  estimated 
at  not  less  than  one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-onc 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly-seven  dollars.  This 
fishery  was  well  nigh  destroyed  b^  the  late  war.  It  has 
received  no  extraordinary  encouragement  from  our  Gov- 
ernment; but  it  has  been  protected  abroad;  and,  in  1816, 
by  the  tarifT  then  made,  it  received  protection  by  a  du- 
ty of  25  cents  per  gallon  on  the  importation  of  olive  oil. 
Sir,  I  think,  from  the  statement  of  facts  I  have'given,  eve- 
ry body  must  be  satisfied  with  its  present  prosperity  and 
success.  We  have  no  market  for  our  spermaceti  oil  but 
in  our  own  country.  Great  Britain  excludes  it,  and  other 
nations  do  not  use  it.  We  have  an  abundance,  and  shall 
soon  have  a  surplus.  Shall  these  fishermen  have  the  bene- 
fit of  our  own  market?  or  shall  this  valuable  and  import- 
ant interest  be  hazarded  and  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  the  duty,  for  a  short  time,  on  olive  oil?  I  have, 
sir,  in  my  hand,  a  book,  which  I  esteem  valuable;  it  is 
'Document99:  An  authentic  statement  of  the  fisheries, 
and  laws  in  relation  to  those  of  England,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  communicated  to  this  House,  last  year,  by  the 
President.  1  am  not  about  further  to  fatigue  the  commit- 
tee, by  reading  from  this  book'.  But  when  we  are  adopting 
a  policy  deeply  affecting  a  most  important  national  interest, 
a  navigating  interest,  an  interest  all-important  to  national 
defence,  to  our  navy,  would  it  not  be  well,  for  a  moment, 
to  examine  the  pcilicy  of  those  nations?  I  will  begin  with 
Great  Britain.  She  gives  liberal  bounties,  and  excludes 
our  oil  by  a  duty  of  forty-five  cents  per  gallon.  France 
gives  a  most  liberal  bounty  of  eighty  francs  per  ton,  if 
manned  (as  our  ships  are)  with  native  seamen,  and  less, 
if  partially  manned  with  native  seamen.  The  like  bounty 
to  our  whale  ships  would  amount,  1  believe,  to  no  less 
than  $i;500,000.  Poor  Holland,  in  the  hope  and  desire, 
if  possible,  of  renovating  her  former  maritime  s^ilrit  and 
enterprise,  is  not  less  liberal  in  her  bounties.  Our  fishe- 
ry, by  the  force  of  superior  talent,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  skill,  has  succeeded  without  bounties.  Sir,  it  asks 
none — it  needs  none.  Obtain  for  our  fishery  the  market 
of  England,  (the  only  market  for  spermaceti  oil,)  and 
those  interested  will  gladly  relinquish,  not  only  ten  cents 
duty,  but  all  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  oil.  But 
Great  Britain,  mistress  of  the  ocean,  dares  not  consent  to 
such  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  She  dares  not  hazard  her 
whale  fishery  on  terms  of  fair  and  equal  competition  with 
ours.  Is  our  astonishing  and  unparalleled  success  in  this 
most  hazardous  and  adventurous  employment  matter  of 
no  national  pride  and  exultation?  Do  we  not  learn  by 
this  success  the  true  cause  of  our  liaval  triumphs?  I  de- 
tract nothing  from  the  high  merit  of  the  officers  of  our 
navy;  justice  will  always  award  to  them  their  share  of  the 
glory  of  victory.  The  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  have 
been  taught  the  value  of  seamen  like  ours,  and  their  high 
bounties  show  their  policy  and  desire  to  obtain  them. 
We  have  them  without  cost,  and  their  value  cannot  be  es- 
timated; and  yet  we  are  gravely  deliberating  whether,  to 


save  for  a  short  period  a  few  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil, 
we  will  put  to  hazard  the  whole  interest,  and  drive  our 
protectors  from  the  ocean.  The  manufacturers  of  wool- 
lens do  not  desire  it;  they  ask^that  their  own  interest  may 
be  protected,  but  surely  they  will  neither  ask  for,  nor  con- 
sent to,  the  destruction  of  others.  At  a  proper  time  I 
shall  submit  a  motion  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as 
fixes  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil.  If  it  pre- 
vail, and  the  section  be  stricken  out,  as  I  trust  it  will,-  the 
duty  will  then  be  as  at  present,  under  the  law  of  July  last, 
twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

Sir,  I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  statistics  in  reference  to  flint  glass.  In  page 
308, 1  refer  to  the  statement  of  the  glass  manufactories 
of  Sandwich,  in  my  own  district.  They  use,  yearly,  lead 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  338,000  lbs.;  pearlash  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts, 
228,000  lbs.;  sand  of  New  Jersey,  416  tons;  coal  of  Virgi- 
nia, 700  tons;  corn  of  Maryland,  10,000  bushels;  flour 
of  New  York  and  Maryland,  1,000  barrels;  bard  coal  of 
Pennsylvania,  150  tons. 

Sir,  the  art  ef  manufacturing  glass  in  this  country  is  per- 
fect, and  the  materials,  especially  the  lead,  better  than 
any  imported.  Our  flint  ^lass,  whether  pkun,  pressed, 
or  cut,  is  manifestly  superior  to  European  glass.  We 
have  actually  made  some  important  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  pressed  glass.  A  few  years  since  one 
cargo  was  sent  to  England,  the  duties  paid,  and  the  glass 
sold;  but,  without  delay,  the  English  manufacturers  sent 
skilful  men  here,  and  obtained  our  art.  Our  lead,  and 
coal,  and  labor,  cost  something  more  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Will  you  take  this  lead  and  coal,  8cc.  and  manufac- 
ture them  into  glass,  or  abandon  your  mines,  and  go  at 
once  to  England?  'The  materials  are  collected  from  wide- 
ly distant  parts  of  our  country,  and  from  nine  different 
States;  but  they  are  carried  in  vessels  at  a  small  expense. 
This  manufacture  brings  into  use  lead,  coal,  &,c.,  which 
would  otherwise  be  useless.  Cannot  those  who  possest 
the  coal,  and  lead,  and  pearlash,  and  sand,  and  com,  and 
flour,  exchange  them  for  glass,  easier,  and  on  more  favor- 
able terms,  than  to  pay  the  cash  for  English  glass? 

Sir,  I  am  pleased  with  these  statistics,  for  another  rea- 
son. I'his  little  story  of  the  Sandwich  glass  manufacture 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  materials  and  food  are  furnish- 
ed by  nine  different  States  of  this  Union;  and  each  might 
well  be  pleased  with  the  beautiful  glass  it  has  contributed 
to  make,  and  all  may  rejoice  in  their  mutual  abundance 
and  mutual  dependence.  The  presept  bill,  without 
amendment,  would  prostrate  the  manufacture  of  glass 
throughout  the  country — an  example  of  which  I  have 
given.  I  will  add  to  these  remarks  hereafter,  if  neces- 
sary, when  the  propontion  may  be  made  to  amend  the  bill 
as  to  the  duty  on  glass. 

Sir,  I  beg  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  committee,  to 
page  91  of  the  document  before  us.  You  have  there  a 
very  full  and  perfect  account  of  the  manufacture  of  salt 
in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  by  Messrs. 
Crocker  &  Otis.  They  state  that  there  are  in  the  county 
of  Barnstable  1,414,608  feet  of  salt  works;  capital  invest- 
ed,,$l,4l4,608;  lumber  from  Maine,  of  which  the  manufac- 
tories were  built,  cost  ^07,304;  salt  manufactured  annu- 
ally, 397,032  bushels,  of  75  lbs.  each,  of  the  best  quality, 
manufactured  by  solar  evaporation,  like  Turk's  island 
salt.  These  manufactories  are  rtbt  largCt  but  are  owned 
by  eight  hundred  'and  eighty-one  different  individuals. 
The  income  is  less  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  report.  These  numerous  owners,  together 
with  others  who  manufacture  salt  in  the  country,  carry 
their  salt  to  market,  and  there  meet  the  foreign  salt;  and 
the  competition  has  materially  reduced  the  price,  and  en- 
sured to  the  country  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of  this  ne- 
cessary of  life.  The  duty  has  already  been  reduced  the 
last  year  from  twenty  cents  to  fifteen,  and  now  to  ten 
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cents  per  bushel.     Why  reduce  it  further?     Why  pros- j  documents  printed,  that  each  member  of  CoT)gre»si2r 
trate  and  destroy  the  manufactories?     With  what  anxiety  read  for  himself,  and  understand  for  himself^   BuuUt 


did  this  country  once  look  to  the  important  discovery  of 
manufacturing  salt?  In  the  course  of  fifty  years  it  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection;  but  ships  returning 
from  Liverpool  can  bring  salt  in  ballast  from  the  mines  a 
few  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured 
here.  These  importations  are  precarious,  and  the  price 
will  be,  as  it  has  been,  uncertain.  Destroy  the  manufac- 
tories, rely  upon  importations  alone,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
the  price  of  salt  would  be  raised  and  fluctuating,  and,  in 
case  of  interruption  of  our  commerce,  trebled. 

The  salt  manufactories  in  tlie  interior,  as  well  as  on  the 
seaboard,  in  this  country,  have  cost  not  less  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars;  and  we  now  manufacture  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  bushels  of  salt  yearly,  on  the  seaboard 
and  in  the  interior.  The  tax  is  not  an  unequal  one,  nor 
can  any  part  of  the  country  complain  that  it  pays  more 
than  its  proportion.  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  quan- 
tity imported  into  each  of  our  ports  in  the  year  1831. 

LnporlationB  of  salt  at  the  folhwing  plaeea  tn  the  year  1831. 


Passamaquoddy,  1.7,169 
Frenchman's  Bay,      2,833 

Penobscot,  29,690 

Belfast,  •  17,942 

Waldoborottgh,  16,300 

WiscasMt,  28,304 

Bath,  127,937 

Portland,  233,369 

Kennebunk,  4,287 

Portsmouth,  197,952 

Vermont,  9,552 

Newbury  port,  48,619 

Gloucester,  13.702 

Salem,  20,824 

New  Bedford,  24,183 

Dighton,  6,766 

Plymouth,  48,648 

Marblehead,  9,754 

Boston,  444,719 

Providence,  79,345 

Bristol,  4,009 

Newport,  3,192 

Middletown,  30,723 

New  London,  10,785 

New  Haven,  60.728 

Fairfield,  4,339 

Cbamplain,  879 

Oswegatchte,  15 


New  York, 

665,514 

Bridgetown, 

5,435 

Philadelphia, 

227,502 

Delaware, 

5,721 

Baltimore, 

222,098 

Vienna, 

4,326 

Georgetown, 

304 

Alexandria, 

43,241 

Kichmond, 

116,238 

Petersburg, 

52,113 

Norfolk, 

132,193 

Camden,  ' 

22,688 

Edenton, 

17,819 

Plymouth, 

15,549 

Washington, 

5,891 

Newbem, 

16,277 

Beaufort, 

2,551 

Wilmington, 

31,195 

Charleston, 

372,055 

Savannah, 

275,699 

Mobile, 

231,118 

Key  West, 

4,811 

Appalachicola, 

550 

St.  Mark's, 

6,124 

New  Orleans, 

526,402 

Brunswick, 

8,027 

Bushels,  4,494,006 


Gross  duty,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 


$674,100  90 


Tbxasurt  Dsfabtxkkt, 

Btgister't  Office,  June  7,  1832. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  RegUier. 

1  forbear,  sir,  to  read  more  from  the  book  before  me. 
I  leave  the  task  to  others  more  competent  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the  commit- 
tee, in  relation  to  the  Ml-important  interests  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures.  I  will  notice  some  other 
amendments  at  a  future  period. 

But,  sir,  it  seems  this  testimony,  this  statistical  evidence, 
the  evidence  so  all-impoKant  upon  which  this  bill  hangs, 
has  been  printed  only  in  part,  and  a  small  part,  too,  and 
not  yet  laid  on  our  tables.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee informs  us  he  has  examined  the  statistics,  and  he 
has  volumes  of  manuscript  before  him;  volumes  which 
have  not  been  examined  by  the  members  of  this  House. 
Shall  we  act  upon  faith?  or  rather,  shall  we  not  have  the 


cannot  be  printed  in  season  for  use  during  the  prc«r* 
Congress.  If  1  am  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  i;pontr.e 
bill,  let  me  first  In ar  the  evidence  as  well  as  argu.itr:: 
Show  me  the  statistical  evidence  which  the  grniUx' 
admits  to  be  so  all-important,  which  governs  him,  vai 
which  will,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  govern  me.  Thecxidir.;* 
is  complicated,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  becontradic'in. 
let  us  examine  and  cross-examine  it  for  ourseivis  ^: 
tlien  deliberate  and  decide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  resolved  to  reduce  thf  vm 
nue  at  this  time,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  oF  curo^r 
tariff  of  1 832 .  We  know  that  that  act  was  ad.iptcd  to  \j 
present  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  passed  with  g  f: 
deliberation.  Let  then  that  tariff  be  eslablislicd  i '  f 
basis,  and  let  such  a  per  centagc  be  deducted  fnn  it  u 
may  be  judged  expedient. 

But,  sir,  the  conim;ttee  say  tlie  revenue  siliould  bcr 
duced  by  the  present  Congres?,  at  the  present  tinie,U 
cause,  say  they,  •*the  extinguishment  of  the  dtti,»|<'i 
the  commencement  of  the  new*  Presidential  tcrip,iii»*' 
this  a  fit  season  for  permanent  fiscal  regwbtiors."  >'•' 
these  reasons  sufficient  and  satisfactory?  Will  tlieyy 
us  in  repealing  our  own  acts  passed  so  lately,  so  U\:a- 
ralcly,  and  by  so  great  a  majority?  Does  it  becoiwts- 
speak  of  permanent  fiscal  regulations  when  we  art  •«? 
content  to  wait  one  year  to  learn  the  p.aclical  tffrd ' 
our  own  tariff?  I  know  it  would  be  rather  an  ir:erh'u-: 
fact  to  record  on  the  page  of  history,  that,  on  the  cr* 
mencement  of  the  second  term  of  the  Presidencv  oU " 
neral  Jackson,  we  adopted  permanent  fiscal  rcgulh^J^ 
but  let  us  remember  the  same  history  must  reccri! "^' 
vacillating  conduct,  and  the  many  and  great  cti-s  t^ 
people  have  suffered  from  the  innovations  we  \A\t^J^ 
in  our  own  Uws — ^the  short-lived  pcTmanciicy  oi  p- 
tariff. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  examine  ibe^ 
port  and  bill  with  care.     1  trust  I  have  sliown  to  li; if^j 
mittee,  conclusively,  that  the  reasons  and  argun;f nunns 
report  do  not  support  the  result,  the  bill.    Th«  »v^^' 
inadequate  to  the  effect.     I  take  it  to  be  a  cotrtC^  ?t^_ 
cipk  in  political  as  well  as  m^tural  and  moral  pkilc*F  J; 
that  every  eflect  must  have  been  produced  b)  a  rf-*; 
and  adequate  cause.     I   am  compelled  to  seek  Ri  •• 
cause  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  elscwlure  thanir 
report.     I  do  not  learn  it  from  the  public  spcechf'«  f^^, 
I  do  learn  it  from  private  conversation,  frequent!)  >■'" 
more  sure  test  of  real  opinion,  and  the  true  ^"^^ 
tion  in  this  House.  On  my  arrival  here,  al  the  comn>tn|^ 
ment  of  the  present  session,  and  ever  since,  ^"'^!j'j.\.f 
has  been  asked  again  and  a£^in,'and  ^X  *  ""l^.^nftf 
members  of  this  House,   "Are  you  ^'i^l'^^^^^'^lL^ci 
tariff?"     When  the  objections  and  eviU  arc  ^ST;,  ' 
these  gentlemen  immediately  answer  by  ssk-^S  *!J  jj,^; 
question :    «*  Would  you  not  rather  repeal  the  tar^ 
suffer  the  evils  of  nullification,  secession,  any""  ,5 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  tlJCJ>c  hl- 
ties  will  happen;  and,  secondly,  even  if  Uicre  ueai^^_ 
we  have  no  right  to  do  evil  and  injustice  t"  o"*"  ^^/jj' . 
ents  and  the  country,  that  good  rosy  come,    i^    ^ 
our  duly,  and  leave  the  consequences.    God  »» 
overrule  evil  for  good.  a^. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  cannot  boast  that!  ^^"^'^ J^"'^-^ ,: 
ness  than  other  gentlemen  in  this  House,  and  i  ^^^ 
admit  I  have  less  sympathy  for  tlie  sufferings  ana  ^  , 
tunes  of  any  portion  of  my  fellow-citucns;  uy  ,, 
cannot  allow  my  understanding  to  be  <^"^^";-  Ti 
unjust  and  unconstitutional  demands  of  nullnca.'  ■ 


be  controlled  by  such  threats,  and  infiucncedb^ .  _ 
prehensions,  would  indeed  be  taking  counsel  01     •    , 
I  admire  Uie  eloquertt  dissertation  tl»clionora'';.«„,r 
an  gave  us  yesterday  upon  fear.  He  obsene  ■ 
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are,  however,  other  fears  of  a  different  sort.  There  may 
be  fear  of  taxing  the  citizen  to  enrich  the  treasury;  and 
fear  of  weakening  the  bonds  of  union,  the  strongest  bonds 
of  union,  the  bonds  of  willing  hearts,  the  feeling^  of  loyal 
attachment  to  this  Government,  by  unnecessary  taxation; 
fears  for  the  public  peace;  fears,  not  of  any  present  dan- 
l^er,  but  for  the  permanent  stability  of  our  constitution. 
For  such  fears  in  royseUl  or  in  my  friends,  I  cannot 
blush." 

But  the  honorable  chairman  assumes  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  controversy.  He  assumes  that  we  have  a  supera- 
bundance of  revenue;  that  it  must  now  be  reduced;  that 
we  must  hasten  to  repeal  the  tariff;  finally,  that  the  bill 
he  has  introduced,  and  which  we  are  considering,  is  wise, 
just,  and  expedient;  and,  above  all  things,  that  we  ought 
to  establish  permanent  fiscal  regulations,  to  commence 
with  the  present  Presidential  term.  With  these  assump- 
tions of  justice  and  expediency,  the  gentleman's  honora- 
ble, patriotic,  and  praiseworthy  fear  is  intended  to  g^ad 
and  push  us  forward  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

But,  sir,  as  often  as  I  am  called  upon  to  act,  I  call  for 
the  reason  for  action.  No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  ^xvtn  to  my  call.  I  find  it  not  in  reports;  I  hear  it 
not  in  speeches;  but  I  think  I  distinctly  perceive  its  influ- 
ence and  operation  through  those  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy fears  for  which  gentlemen  cannot  blush.  I  depre- 
cate the  advice  of  such  counsellors  upon  cold  calculations 
of  dollars  and  cents  in  a  tariff  bill.  Under  tlie  influence 
of  such  feelings  (without  suspecting  it)  we  may  abandon 
the  dearest  interests  of  our  beloved  country,  and  inflict 
a  deep  and  lasting  wound  upon  her  faith,  and  honor,  and 
prosperity. 

South  Carolina  demands,  positively,  that  this  nation 
abandon  discriminating  duties  and  the  protective  policy. 
The  committee  have  not  yielded  to  that  demand  in  their 
report  or  bill,  but  have  honorably  and  firmly  maintained 
the  system.  But,  sir,  my  apprehension  is,  that,  while  the 
principle  is  sustained  by  the  bill,  :t  will  be  so  unjust  in  its 
operation  as  to  sacrifice  millions  of  property,  and  the  com- 
fort  and  happiness  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
honest,  worthy,  industrious  fellow-citizens,  who  by  the 
*•  sweat  of  the  brow  earn  their  daily  bread." 

Sir,  the  bills  falls  entirely  short  of  the  demands  of  South 
Carolina,  which  have  been  stated  with  precision  and  ex- 
actness. We  cannot  satisfy  South  Carolina.  Her  un- 
reasonable claims  must  be  rejected.  Nullification  and 
secession  are  but  new  words  for  revolution  and  rebellion. 
lYc  cannot  pass  the  bill  under  consideration,  because  it 
yields  important  national  interests.  But  suppose  gentle- 
men differ  from  me  in  this  opinion;  can  they  suppose  the 
high-minded,  chivalrous  citizens  of  that  State  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  law  that  does  not  yield  to  them  one  tittle  of 
the  principle  for  which  they  so  zealously  contend?  The 
controversy  between  South  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  has  assumed  such  a  definite  form  that  it  must 
come  to  an  issue.  It  is  vain  and  useless  to  deceive  our- 
selves  by  false  liope  of  relief  through  the  means  of  mise- 
rable expedients.  The  principles  of  South  Carolinamust 
be  overcome  and  put  down,  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  virtually  at  an  end.  There  is  no  middle 
ground;  it  is  Government  or  no  Government,  constitution 
or  no  constitution.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  be  understood 
with  limitations  and  restrictions.  Our  Government  and 
constitution  must  be  sustained,  or  our  liberty  is  gone 
forever. 

Sir,  much  has  been  done  already  to  relieve  the  people 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  tariff  of  last  session  re- 
duced the  duties  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Our 
public  debt  is  paid;  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world; 
our  prosperity  is  unequalled,  and  yet  we  are  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  The  complaints  of  some  portions  of  the 
country  are  loud,  and  violent,  and  threatening;  their  op- 
position is  organized,  their  claims  are  specific.     Shall  we 


yield  to  their  dtmands?  Surely  we  cannot.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  abandonment  of  our  constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. We  might,  indeed,  retain  a  little  longer  its  name 
and  form,  but,  divested  of  its  spirit  and  essence,  who  would 
value  a  name  that  had  lost  its  import  and  sigfnification? 
Our  constitution  and  free  Government  were  purchased 
by  the  treasure,  sufferings,  and  blood  of  our  fathers,  and 
by  their  testament  have  been  bequeathed  to  us.  I  value 
it  highly  for  what  it  cost;  1  love  and  value  it  still  higher 
for  its  intrinsic  excellence.  **  My  love  casteth  out  fear." 
It  must  put  down  nullification,  secession,  and  rebellion; 
it  must  put  down  faction  and  revolution,  under  every 
guise,  and  name,  and  form  they  may  assume;  or  it  must 
fail  to  protect  and  bless  the  people,  and  cease  to  com- 
mand their  reverence  and  obedience.  The  path  of  duty 
is  plain,  though  sometimes  painful.  Under  the  con- 
stitution, the  Government  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Is  now  entrusted  to  our  care:  God  forbid  that,  from 
any  cause,  we  should  be  led  to  betray  that  trust. 

If  the  bill  I  have  spoken  so  much  of,  be  intended  as  a 
peace-offering,  1  would  answer,  I  have  no  authority  to 
yield  the  rights  and  interests  of  my  constituents;  besides, 
we  have  the  tine  qua  non  of  South  Carolina,  and  know 
the  sacrifice  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  a  free  Government  there  will  be 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  love  of  power  will  ma- 
nifest itself  in  every  form.  Those  to  whom  the  destiny 
of  this  great  and  nourishing  republic  may  be  confided, 
must  not  be  deceived  by  art  and  /lesign,  nor  overawed  by 
violence  and  passion. 

I  have  detained  the  committee  too  long.  I  am  aware 
my  remarks  have  been  desultory,  but  I  desired  to  speak 
of^the  policy,  generally,  from  1816,  which  required  me 
to  speak  of  many  things,  old  and  new. 

In  my  judgment  we  nought  to  postpone  this  bill.  We 
Have  yet  to  learn  the  practical  operatmn  of  the  last  tariff. 
Let  us  submit  to  be  taught  by  experience,  the  only  per- 
fect instructor.  If  fhe  best  interests  of  our  country  shall 
require  further  changes,  let  them  be  made.  May  those 
upon  whom  may  be  devolved  the  responsibility  of  making 
amendments,  act  candidly,  honestly,  and  deliberately, 
unawed  by  fear,  and  uninfluenced  by  ambition  or  the  am- 
bitious. ■  May  our  flscal  regulations  be  founded  upon 
equal  justice  and  sound  policy,  and  may  the  people  see 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  stand;  and  God  grant 
they  may  be  permanent. 

Mr.  APPLETON,  of  Massachusetts,  next  rose,  and  ad' 
dressed  the  committee  as  follows:  I  have  no  doubt,  said  he, 
that  this  committee  will  g^ve  me  full  credit  for  sincerity 
when  I  assure  them  that  it  is  «with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  address  them  on  this  occasion.  Certainly, 
nothing  in  itself  can  be  more  appalling  than  the  idea  of 
making  a  speech  upon  the  tariff;  which,  of  necessity, 
must  be  expected  to  be  far  more  tedious  than  any  merely 
tl»rice  told  tale.  But  the  great  amount  of  capital  belong 
ing  to  my  constituents,  involved  in  the  decision  of  this 
question  nn  amount  far  greater,  I  apprehend,  than  is  re- 
presented by  any  other  indivTtlual  on  this  floor,  imposes 
on  me  a  duty  which  I  dare  not  avoid.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  principles  embodied  in  the  bill  on  your  table,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  brought  forward,  give  to 
this  measure  an  importance,  a  solemnity,  which  have  at- 
tached to  few  questions  which  have  been  agitated  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Government.  It  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, intimately  connected  with  the  permanent  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  if  not  with  the  very  existence 
of  this  Union. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
measure  is  brought  forward  >  Notwitlistanding  the  greater 
part  of  the  last,  long  protracted  session  was  occupied  on 
this  subject;  notwithstanding  the  result  of  those  labors 
was  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  this 
House  almost  unprecedented  jn  anyi  mportant  measure— a 
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bill  which  was  received  throughout  tl\e  whole  country 
with  all  but  universal  satisfaction,  as  a  lair  compromise, 
as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  of  reduced  excitement;  not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  are  now  informed,  by  authority, 
that  we  must  review  our  work;  that  that  bill  will  not  do; 
that  the  whole  matter  must  be  gone  over  again. 

The  measure  before  us  naturally  presents  two  ques- 
tions: the  first,  whether  it  is  necessary,  proper,  or  expe- 
dient, that  we  should  pass  any  bill  on  this  subject;  the 
second,  whether,  on  the  supposition  that  that  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  this  is  such  a  bill  as  we  ought 
to  pass. 

Notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Polk,]  that  we  should 
come  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  I  must  first  discuss  the 
preliminary  and  previous  question — are  there  any  good 
reasons  why  we  should  pass  any  bill  at  all? 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  disturb  the  act  of  last 
July  ?  Nobody  dreamed  of  doing  ho  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  All  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
communications  to  this  bod^  from  the  Executive.  Let  us 
examine  them.  The  duty  is  urged  upon  us  of  reducing 
the  revenue  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Government;  and 
the  first  question  is,  what  relation  do  they  now  bear  to 
each  other? 

The  President  informs  us,  in  his  annual  message,  that 
« It  is  expected,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduced  rates  of  duty,  which  will  take  effect  afler  the  Sd 
of  March  next,  there  will  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  revenue  from  customs  in  the  year  1833.  It  will,  ne- 
vertheless, be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  public  service,  estimated  even  upon  a  liberal  scale, 
and  for  the  redemption  and  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  public  debt." 

Well,  sir,  then  for  1833  there  is  no  difficult.  Not- 
withstanding the  reduction  in  the  term  of  credit  for  duties 
after  the  3d  of  March,  %nd  the  circumstance  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  will  be  payable  in  cash,  thus 
concentrating  a  g^eat  part  of  the  revenue  of  two  years, 
the  revenue  is  only  expected  to  be  amply  sufficient  fur 
the  expendituiT,  including  the  reimbursement  of  the  ba- 
lance of  the  public  debt,  so  that  for  a  year  to  come,  at 
least,  there  can  be  no  surplus. 

We  are  next  told  that  *'  the  final  removal  of  this  great 
burden  [the  public  debt]  from  our  resources  affords  the 
means  of  further  provision  fur  all  the  objects  of  general 
welfare  and  public  defence  which  the  constitution  autho- 
rizes, and  presents  the  occasion  for  such  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  required  for  them." 

Here  is  a  sentiment  to  which  the  whole  nation  will  re- 
spond; the  happy  era  of  freedom  from  debt,  presents  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  doing  something  liberal  and 
glorious  for  the  general  welfare. 

But,  sir,  without  making  any  calculation  for  these  pro- 
posed objects,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  last  year,  furnished  us  a  long 
list,  have'  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  decide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  confidence  that  the  re- 
venue, under  the  bill  of  last  session,  will  exceed  the  pro- 
per and  necessary  expenditure  of  the  Government? 
That  bill  was  framed  for  the  express  purpose,  and  with 
the  express  view,  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  that 
incidental  protection  to  manufactures  whicli  has  always 
formed  a  part  of  our  revenue  system. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  informs  us,  in  bis  last 
annual  report,  that  he  still  believes  tliat  fifteen  millions 
(as  estimated  in  the  report  of  1831)  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  Government,  for  all  objects 
other  than  the  public'debt.  I  shall  assume  it  to  be  so; 
and  propose  to  inquire  what  reason  there  is  to  believe 
the  revenue  under  the  act  of  July  last  will  exceed  timt 
aum. 


In  doing  so,  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  as  not  furnishing  any  permanent  fund  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  It  is  well  kncvn 
that  a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales  amongst  the  several  States,  passed  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature  during  the  last  session,  and  was  pcit- 
poned  in  this  House,  at  thcs  close  of  the  session,  by  a 
small  majority,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  too  short 
for  acting  upon  so  important  a  matter.  There  are  va'ioQs 
other  projects  for  the  disposition  of  these  lands;  and  fe 
are  told,  by  the  same  high  authority  under  which  this  b']! 
is  brought  before  us,  that  "  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the 
public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  be  a  sourct 
of  revenue."  It  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  to  take 
them  into  view,  in  an  arrangement  of  the  duties  intended 
to  be  permanent. 

Fifteen  millions  are  wanted,  then,  as  revenue  from  la- 
ports,  and  the  question  is,  whether,  under  the  act  of  Julj 
last,  they  will  produce  a  greater  sum.  We  find  in  tlu 
Ust  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
following  paragraph :  "  Taking  an  average  of  the  imptir- 
tations,  for  the  last  six  years*  as  a  probable  criterion cf 
the  ordinary  importations  for  some  years  to  come,tl]e 
revenue  from  customs,  at  the  rates  of  duty  payable  titer 
IheSd  of  March  next,  may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  ©1 
lions  of  dollars  annually." 

As  the  Secretary  has  not  informed  us  of  the  process  bv 
which  he  comes  to  this  result,  its  correctness  can  only  bs 
testedby  such  data  as  the  oflicia!  documents  furnish;  »i 
I  confess  I  cannot,  by  any  calculation  which  1  can  make, 
come  to  the  same  result.  But,  before  presenting  my  wo 
calculations,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
another  circumstance  connected  with  this  inquiry,  of  i 
character  altogether  extraordinary.  The  President,  ir. 
his  last  annual  message,  urges  the  necessity  of  reduciri 
the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard;  and  the  Secretary  ci 
the  Treasury,  in  his  report  accompanyiog  it,  makes  use 
of  the  following  language,  speaking  of  his  report  of 
1831,  communicated  to  this  House  at  their  formeriessicc 

•*  In  the  last  annual  report  on  the  state  of  thefiiaw^s 
the  probable  expenses  for  all  objects  other  than  (he  pub- 
lic debt,  were  estimated  at  fifteen  millions.  This'ttiWi 
believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  and,  if  so,  there  will  be  »n 
annual  surplus  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

••  Still  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  ofthc  reasons  then 
presented,  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  vans 
of  the  Government,  I  am  again  urged,  by  a  sense  of  duX 
to  suggest  that  a  further  reduction  of  six  millions  of  dol 
lars  be  made,  to  take  effect  after  the  year  1833.  Wh«th« 
that  shall  consist  altogether  of  a  dimmution  of  the  dubej 
on  imports,  or  partly  of  a  relinquishment  of  the  P"'^'* 
lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  then  suggested,  \^  '" 
be  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine. 

**  Deeply  impressed  with  these  reflcctions,vl«CT*^^ 
now  rendered  more  urgent  by  the  reduced  and  Iitb-I^J^ 
mands  of  the  public  service,  I  had  the  honor  at  ll»«  ^ 
session  of  Congress  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  oi- 
ties  to  the  revenue  standard.  The  force  of  those,  w^ 
similar  considerations,  and  of  that  recommcfldalion,  n"'^ 
be  supposed  to  have  received  at  that  time  the  «»"^^'°."^ 
Congress,  and  to  have  formed  a  motive  of  the  act  of  tc- 
14th  of  July  last,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  nottucj 
deemed  practicable  fully  to  adopt  the  recommendation  c 
the  department." 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  reading  these  passages  in  the  repu 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  thought  it  tneja^ 
guage  of  pretty  severe  reprimand,  because  we  ^*"j  .' 
to  carry  into  effect  his  recommendations  for  ^^^^V, 
the  revenue,  and  as  urging  that  circumstance  a>  - 
p^round  for  requiring  our  further  action.  In  the  nu-^ 
in  which  that  bill  was  made  to  take  its  final  shape,  i^^^ 
not  easy  to  calculate  precisely  the  comparative  ^^^^' 
which  it  made,  as  compared  with  the  bill  from  theirf  • 
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sury:  my  own  impression,  at  the  time,  was,  that  it  went 
quUe  as  far,  or  farther,  than  that  bill.  The  language  of 
the  Secretary,  therefore,  a  good  deal  surprised  me,  as  in- 
dicating a  result  so  different  from  my  own  expectation.  It 
occurred  to  me,  in  examining  into  this  matter,  to  inquire, 
how  far  we  had  failed  in  our  dutyt  how  far  we  had  fallen 
short  of  the  Secretary's  recommendation.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal my  astonishment  at  the  result;  and,  sir,  I  ask,  what 
"will  be  the  astonishment  of  this  House,  should  it  turn  out, 
lifter  ally  that  the  bill  of  July  provides  for  as  great  a  re- 
duction of  the  revenue,  as  that  furnished  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself?  Nay,  more  sir;  what  will  they  think,  should 
the  reduction  under  our  own  bill  go  beyond  that  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  a  full  million  of  dollars?  It  is,  indeed, 
passing  strange;  but  it  is  said  figures  cannot  lie,  and  I  can 
bring  them  to  no  other  result,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 

Redudiam  of  duty  by  the  bill  of  ^4fth  Jufy^  1832,  tu  com- 
peared with  that  Ttwyrtedhy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treeumry, 
an  TTth  jfprii,  1832,  taking  the  importeof  1831,  ae^ord- 
ing  to  the  table  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Waya  and  Meaner  aafumiehtdhy  the  TVeeuury  Depart- 
ment, as  the  baeie. 

Amount.      Rate  of 

reduction. 

#1,005,000  at  6  per  ct.    50,025 

3,594,000    10     «        359,400 


Woollens,  not  exceed- 
ing 35  cts.  sq.  yd. 
Worsted  stuiF  goods 
Blankets  not  exceed- 
ing 75  cents  each  • 
Silks  from  India 
Silks,  other  countries 
Sail  duck 

Manufactures  of  hemp 
or  flax,  (deducting 
osnaburgs,  &c.) 
Hemp,  unmanufactur- 
ed, 51,909 
Coffee,       81,757,386 
Teas,           5,182,867 
Wines  after  1834      - 


650,000  20 

1,804,000  15 

8,398,000  15 

470,000  21 


Ml 
«C 


4,264,000    10 


<< 


cwt.  50  cts.  cwt. 

pounds,        i  cent, 
pounds,         1     ** 
half  present  duty. 


130,600 

270,600 

1,259,700 

98,700 


426,000 

25,954 
408,785 

51,828 
296,034 

3,377,026 


Jiddiiione  of  duty 
Amount. 

On  wool  costing  over  8 

cents  per  lb.  1,234,000 
Woollen  yam,  100,000 
Woollens  over  35  cts. 

square  yard,  5,893,000 
Flannels,  bockings, 

and  buises,  350;000 
Carpeting!,  420,000 

Sewing  silk,  649,000 

Sewing  silk  from 

India,  •  52,000 
Indigo,  -       759,000 

Salt,  4,182  bushels. 


mtide  by  tame  bill. 
Rate. 

34  per  cent.  419,560 

30p.ct.  &4cti.  lb.  50,000 


20  per  cent. 

1,178,600 

20    " 
25     " 
20     «• 

70,000 
105,000 
129,800 

15     •• 
16.    •• 

5  cents. 

7,800 
113,852 
209,117 

2,303,729 

m 

3,377,026 
2,303,729 

- 

n       1,073,297 

Redactions 
Additions 


There  may  be  a  few  other  small  items,  operating  both 
wayj»,  but  which  cannot  affect  the  result;  besides,  the  ad- 
dition on  raw  wool  is  altogether  greater  than  will  ever 
result  in  practice:  the  importation  of  1831  being  wholly 


unprecedented,  and  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
imported  in  any  one  previous  year.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  assumed,  that  the  act  of  July,  1832,  reduced 
the  amount  of  duties  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  below 
those  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as- 
suming the  import  of  1831  as  the  basis.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  the  duties  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
the  revenue  standard,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  who  have  actually  gone  beyond  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  we  any  good  groulid  for 
believing  that  we  shall  be  overburdened  with  an  excesa 
of  revenue  under  the  existing  law? 

It  is  notorious  that,  at  the  present  moment,  instead  of 
there  being  any  money  in  the  treasury,  Jhe  balance  is  ac- 
tually the  other  way.  In  the  correspondence  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  It  was  admitted  that  the  Govemtnent 
would  be  short  at  least  some  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  amount  requisite  to  pay  off  thetliree  per  cents, 
on  the  first  of  January,  and  which  it  wished  the  Bank  to 
advance  on  Interest.  So  that,  at  present,  we  are  in  fact 
somewhat  behindhand.  Now,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  IvGSHsoLi]  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  has  shown  conclusively,  that,  according  to  the  es- 
timates of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  ot  January,  1835,  will  be  less  than 
the  appropriations  which  will  then  be  outstanding.  I  do 
not  perceive  that  this  statement  is  at  all  impugned  by  that 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
[Mr.  ViHPLAircK.]  The  only  difference  appears  to  be, 
that  the  latter  thinks  we  ought  to  be  constantly  in  debt 
to  the  outstanding  appropriations  some  millions;  trusting 
that  they  will  not  be  called  for  until  we  can  receive  the 
amount  from  new  sources.  This  appears  to  me  rather  a 
niggardly  course,  as  a  permanent  one,  for  a  Government 
free  of  debt,  and  with  a  reduced  income,  as  it  leaves  them 
no  available  fund  for  possible  contingencies. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  is,  whether  the 
permanent  revenue  under  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832, 
will  probably  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  estimated  necessary  expenditure.  In  recom- 
mending the  measure  of  reduction  to  us,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of  December,  1831, 
made  use  of  the  following  very  sensible  language: 

*'  It  will  be  difficult  precisely  to  graduate  the  revenue 
to  the  expenditure.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  the  perpetual 
fluctuation  in  the  demand  and  supply,  render  such  a  task 
almost  impracticable.  An  excess  of  revenue,  therefore, 
under  any  prudent  system  of  duties,  may  be  for  a  time 
unavoidable t  but  this  can  be  better  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience, and  the  evil  obviated,  either  by  enlarging  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  public  service,  or  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  such  articles  as  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
best  admit." 

I  agree  fully  in  these  sentiments,  and  they  would  seem 
to  offer  an  irresistible  argument  against  disturbing  the 
existing  law,  until  tested  by  experience.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  communications  of  the  last  year, 
assumed  the  amount  of  imports  for  1830  as  the  basis  of 
his  calculation,  being  70,876,000  dollars.  He  now  as- 
sumes the  average  of  six  years,  including  1832,  which 
gives  86,260,000  dollars,  whilst  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  assume  100,000,000. 

The  importation  of  1830  was  a  very  small  one.  In  fact, 
the  only  correct  mode  of  estimation  for  the  future  is  to 
take  an  average  of  years,  and  in  the  present  case  the 
result  will  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same,  whether  we 
take  an  average  of  four  or  six  years.  Taking,  then,  the 
average  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  a 
fair  basis  of  calculation,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it 
is  the  utmost  which  can  safely  be  taken,  from  the  groa  im- 
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ports  of  86,200,000  dollars  must  be  deducted  the  amount 
of  foreifj^n  goods  exported,  which,  on  an  average  of  the 
same  period  of  six  years,  amount  to  a  fraction  over 
20,000,000,  leaving  66,200.000  as  the  nett  amount  of 
foreign  imports,  including  those  free  and  those  liable  to 
duty,  consumed  in  the  country,  and  from  which  the  re- 
venue from  imposts  is  to  be  derived.  The  only  accurate 
mode  of  estimating  this  revenue,  under  a  change  of  duty, 
would  be,  to  take  the  average  amount  of  each^  article, 
liable  to  duty  under  the  new  act,  imported  for  the  last  six 
years,  and,  deducting  the  quantities  exported,  calculate 
the  duty  on  the  balance*  as  the  average  nett  quantity  con- 
sumed.  We  have  been  furnished  with  no  such  table { and,  in 
the  absence  of  it,  I  must  take  sucli  data  as  we  have.  The 
table  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  gives  twenty-three  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
per  cent,  as  the  average  duty  payable  on  the  enVire  im- 
port, under  the  act  of  July  last,  taking  the  importation 
of  183 1  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  This  ratio  will  give,  on 
the  nett  import  of  66,200,000,  a  revenue  of  15,660,000 
dollars,  subject,  however,  toadeduction  for  the  expenses 
of  collection,  of  about  a  million  of  dollars. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  it  can  be  made  apparent,  that  this 
mode  of  estimation  gives  too  high  a  result,  because  the 
import  of  1831  embraced  imports  of  certain  articles  pay- 
ing the  highest  rates  of  duty,  vastly  greater  than  the  ave- 
rage imports  of  the  same  articles  for  six  years,  or  than 
can  safely  be  calculated  on  for  the  future,  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Import        Average  of  Rate  of 
of  1831.        4  years.         duty. 
Wool  costing  over 

8  cents,  1,234,000  400,000    54  per  ct. 

Woollens  subject  to 

high  duties,  6,100,000        4,100,000     50     «« 

Cottons,  16,090,000      10,800,000    42     " 

^  Now,  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  excessive  importa- 
tion in  these  particular  articles  goes  to  increase  the  rate 
of  duty  on  the  whole  importation  very  materially  over 
any  average  of  years  which  can  be  taken.  From  a  cal- 
culation which  1  have  made,  these  items  will  reduce  the 
average  rate  of  duty  from  twenty-three  dollars  sixty-six 
cents  to  twenty-two  dollars  forty-four  cents  per  cent. ; 
and  in  this  table  no  allowance  is'  made  for  the  reduction 
of  one-half  the  duty  on,  wines  after  the  3d  of  March, 
1834.  Putting  all  these  things  together,'!  estimate  the 
excess  arising  from  this  mode  of  estimation,  as  amount- 
ing to  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  on  the  nett  revenue, 
which  will  reduce  it  below  $14,000,000,  on  the  basis* as- 
sumed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

There  is  another  view  of  it.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  communicated  to  this  House  on  the  4th  of  June 
last,  through  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  a  table, 
containing  an  estimate  of  the  duties  which  would  accrue 
under  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  chairman  oF 
that  committee,  taking,  as  a  basis,  the  imporUiion  of 
1830,  on  which  the  nett  revenue  was  calculated  and  made 
to  amount  to  $12,763,000.  The  import  of  that  year  was 
a  small  one,  amounting  to  $70, 87 6, 000, whilst  the  foreign 
exports  were  $14,387,000,  leaving  a  nett  importation  of 
$56,489,000,  on  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  levied. 
The  bill  of  the  14th  of  July  last  made  very  considerable 
further  reductions,  especially  in  the  article's  of  tea,  coffee, 
silks,  linens,  sail  duck,  and  certain  descriptions  of  wool- 
lens, amounting,  after  making  full  allowance  for  additions 
on  a  few  small  articles,  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars; 
or,  allowing  for  a  proportionate  amount  of  debentures, 
making  a  deduction  from  the  nett  revenue,  calculated  in 
that  table,  of  full  $800,000,  and  reducing  the  entire  nett 
revenue,  on  the  basis  then  assumed,  below  $12,000,000. 
If,  then,;?56,489,000,  the  nett  importation  of  18J0,  gives 
a  nett  revenue  of  $12,000,000,  under  the  law  of  last 
July,  $66,200,000,  the  nett  average  import  of  the  last  six 


years,  will  give  $14,100,000,  from  which  is  stiiltobe 
deducted  $300,000  for  the  reduction  on  wines,  dicr 
March,  1834,  leaving  the  permanent  nett  revenue,  n 
the  basis  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$13,800,000.  This  appears  to  me  the  only  safe  estiictie 
which  we  can  make  from  data  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that,  instead  of  our  having inj 
troublesome  surplus  of  revenue  over  $15,000,000,  under 
the  existing  law,  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  actoiSy 
fall  considerably  short  of  that  sum.  It  is  true  the  Con- 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  assume  $100,000,000  is  tLe 
probable  amount  of  future  importations,  and  have  assuQ* 
ed  that  as  the  safe  basis  of  legislation  in  establishing  i 
permanent  system  of  revenue,  presenting  the  singulii 
anomaly,  that  in  July  last  we  were  furnished  bytk 
Treasury  Department  with  the  basis  of  $70,000,000,  ist 
datum  for  legislation,  and  in  the  succeeding  Deccnber 
our  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  say  $1UO,000,OCO  is 
not  too  high  an  estimate,  and  all  this  under  the  same  id- 
ministration.  This  discrepancy  alone  would  furnislii 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  meddle  with  this  ob- 
ject at  the  present  session.  It  is,  however,  easy  tosbof 
that  the  assumption  of  $100,000,000  of  gross  import!,  cr 
of  $80,000,000  of  nett  imports,  as  the  basis  of  a  mectie 
system,  is  wholly  unsafe  and  unwarrantable.  It  vcoVl 
seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  our  official  Ublti 
of  imports  give  the  amount  for  the  year  ending  ^A 
September,  1831,  at  $103,191,000,  snd  for  1832  k 
$101,036,000,  which  might,  at  first  sight,  gireaniirci 
permanence  to  these  high  sums;  but  a  careful  exsmiu- 
tion  will  show  the  fallacy  which  would  result  from  doir; 
so.  Every  one  acquainted  with  commercial  operations, 
is  aware  now  periods  of  depression  and  election  of 
prices,  of  caution  and  overtracie,  follow  each  ottier  in  i 
sort  of  irregular  circle  of  years.  This  is  not  the  occispb 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations;  but  the  fact  i 
notorious.  Depression  is  followed  by  caution,  vhich 
leads  to  successful  operations,  which  are  pushed  on  to 
full,  and  finally  to  overtrade,  until  another  depress-ca 
completes  the  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

The  return  of  these  periods  is  very  irregulir,  but  tic 
years  1829-'30-'3l  and  '32  are  a  striking  illustrationof  i 
complete  revolution  in  the  short  period  of  four  )««'• 
Every  one  knows  that  the  year  1831  was  a  ycsr  of  g:«t 
overtrade;  of  great  prosperity  in  the  conMnencenent  of 
it,  and  great  loss  in  the  end.  Every  one,  therefore,  «| 
prepared  to  see  a  great  increase  in  our  imports ofuaj 
year,  which  expectation  was,  in  a  great  measure,  satisnea 
by  finding  our  official  tables  giving  an  import  of  one  but 
dred  and  three  millions  for  1831,  after  seventy  mito 
in  1830.  But  Uie  fact  that  the  import  of  1832  sbouU  sw 
come  up  to  one  hundred  and  one  millions,  was  sooej"' 
puzzling.  1  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  mjfsr//  <'f^' 
ing  some  recollection  of  the  period  when  the  grot  in- 
crease of  imports  commenced,  and  was  in  opei»ticfti ' 
occurred  to  me  that  the  quarterly  returns  might  ^ 
some  light  on  this  matter.  Accordingly  1  obtsinw  tijjffl 
the  Treasury  Department  the  following  sUtenienl  of  tw 
aggregate  amount  of  imports  for  the  scrcral  quarters 
the  years  ending  30th  September,  1831  and  1S32. 

4tb  quarter  ending:  Dm.  30,  1830,  S80,4M,S0S  t*  lS3ti  '!'^'.« 
lAl  do  of  1831,  Mar.  31,  1831,  sa,W8,340  to  lii||.  fjy.y 
Sd         do  do    June  30, 1831,      28,083,8iS  lo  lSM»  ff'*^.,- 

3d         do  do    Sept.        1831,      31,0W,418  lo  IW2,  JM'^ 

103.191,134  »'.«^!; 

Here  the  whole  mystery  is  solved;  the  hnports  for :!« 
year  from  1st  April,  1831,  to  31st  March,  1832,  aoou^i 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $115,394,891;  and  every  ^ 
conversant  with  the  state  of  trade  during  that  P«"*^ 
be  aware  that  it  is  precisely  that  in  which  the  o«rtiik&j 
commenced  and  reached  its  crisis.  If  any  tlwibt  the 
of  this  overtrade  in  the  year  18J1, 1  would  r*^*'"?^, 
the  series  of  questions   propounded  by  the  g^owc 
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from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cimbbelkno,]  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  during  the  last  session,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  show  that  this  great  overtrade  was 
owing  to  the  increased  issues  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  fact  of  the  overtrade  was  admitted,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
President  of  the  Bank  was  simply  that  the  former  charg- 
ed the  Bank  with  having  causea  the  overtrade,  by  an  im- 
proper increase  of  its  circulation,  whilst  Mr.  Biddle  in- 
sisted that  the  Bank  had  merely  met  the  demand  for  an 
increased  circulation,  resulting  from  an  increase  of  trade. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  which  party 
Xifj3  in  the  right.     It  is  unquestionably  true  that  overtrade 
and  a  greatly  expanded  bank  circulation  are  always  coin- 
cident; they  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.     It 
is  evident,  then,  that  here  was  a  year  of  great  overtrade, 
which  has  greatly  fncreased  the  official  returns  of  imports 
for  the  years  1831  and  1832,  and  that  those  returns  form 
Tio  proper  basis  of  calculation  for  the  future,  without 
joining  with  them  the  two  preceding  years  of  restricted 
importation,  1829  and  1830.    If  other  evidence  be  re- 
quired of  the  danger  of  taking  the  years  1831  and  1832 
as  a  criterion  for  the  future,  it  may  be  found  by  a  refer- 
ence to  our  exports.    It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
pretty  near  correspondence  between  our  domestic  ex- 
ports and  the  nett  amount  of  our  foreign  imports  which 
are  received  in  excliang^  for  them.    Accordingly,  we 
find  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  six  years,  from 
1825  to  1830,  average  057,400,000;  whilst  the  imports  of 
foreign  g^ods  for  the  same  period,  after  deducting  foreign 
goods  exported,  average  $60,200,000.     Now  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  for  the  years  1831  and  1832  average 
$62,ir5,000{  whilst  the  imports  of  foreign  goods,  after 
deducting  those  exported,  average  $79,900,o!o0;  making 
an  exceiss,  from  the  proportion  which  our  imports  bear  to 
exports,  for  the  preceding  six  years,  of  about  thirty 
miilions  of  dollars;  that  is  to  say,  our  imports  have  out- 
run or  g^ne  in  advance  of  our  exports  that  sum,  and  must 
wait  for  the  latter  to  come  up  with  them.     We  accord- 
ingly perceive  a  great  frilling  ofT  in  the  imports  of  the 
last  two  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1832; 
five  millions  in  the  first,  and  nine  millions  in  the  second, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1831. 
This  falling  off  must  continue  much  longer,  unless  this 
balance  against  us  is  paid  for  by  loans:    We  have,  in  fact, 
made  loans  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  on  this  ac- 
count; seven  millions  by  the  bank  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, negfotiated  by  the  Barings,  and  five  million's  by  the 
United  States  Bank  against  the  three  per  cents.;  the  last, 
to  be  sure,  is  only  temporary,  and  is  only  postponing  the 
day  of  payment  for  a  year.     It  is  very  true  that  some 
l^entlemen  calculate  on  a  gfreat  increase  of  importation,  in 
consequence  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  and  a  consequent 
increase  oT  the  revenue;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in 
the  latter  result;  tlie  increase  will  be  in  free  goods,  or 
^oods  paying  little  duty,  and  the  probability  is,  thei*e  wi)l 
be   a  corresponding  diminution  in  commodities  paying 
high  duties;  so  that  the  revenue  is  as  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished as  increased. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  made  it  apparent 
that  the  basis  of  an  average  of  six  years,  as  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  as  high  an  amount  of 
imports  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  revenue; 
and  that  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  revenue 
will,  for  years  to  come,  exceed  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
I  am  myself  fully  of  opinion  tliat  it  will  fall  short  of  that 
sum,  and  thus  the  operations  of  the  Treasurj',  for  three 
years  to  come,  will  be  very  much  cramped,  instead  of 
oar  being  burdened  with  an  excess.  There  is  no  good 
reason,  then,  why  we  should  pass  this  bill  on  the  alleged 
g^round  of  .1  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  ex- 
pen'Uturc  of  the  Government.  That  has  been  done  already. 
Vot,  IX. --76 


But,  sir,  there  are  other  ominous  givings  out  in  the 
official  communications.  The  President,  in  his  late  mes- 
sage, af\er  recommending  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  proceeds:  •*  In 
effecting  this  adjustment,  it  is  due,  in  justice,  to  the  in-* 
terest  of  the  different  States,  and  even  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  Union  itself,  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
existing  laws  to  any  branches  of  the  national  industry, 
should  not  exceed  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract 
the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply 
of  those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the  national 
independence  and  safety  in  time  of  war.  If,  upon  inves- 
tigation, it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  be,  that 
the  legislative  protection  granted  to  any  particular  inte- 
rest is  greater  than  is  indispensably  requisite  for  these 
objects,  I  recommend  that  it  be  gradually  diminished;  and 
that,  as  far  as  m^  be  consistent  with  these  objects,  the 
whole  scheme  of  duties  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  stand- 
aixl  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  preservation  of  the  large  capital  invest- 
ed in  establishments  of  domestic  industry,  will  permit." 

Thege  communications  have  been,  not  inaptly,  com- 
pared to  the  responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  every 
party  was  able  to  interpret  according  to  his  wishes.  So 
here  the  text  admits  of^ a  liberal  or  narrow  construction; 
it  may  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  or  exclude  it  altogether.  But  other  intima- 
tions of  a  more  alarming  character  follow. 

•'Those  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of 
our  country,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion must  be  ultimately  limited  to  those  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in 
time  of  war.  Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale,  it 
is  recommended  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism  and 
duty,  which  will  doubtless  always  secure  to  it  a  liberal 
and  efficient  support.  But,  beyond  this  object,  we  hare 
already  seen  the  operation  of  the  system  productive  of 
discontent.** 

There  is  no  great  ambiguity  here;  and  the  plain  Eng- 
lish of  it  is,  that  the  uhole  system  of  protection  to 
American  industry  must  be  swept  by  the  board.  That 
system,  which  for  sixteen  years  has  been  acquiring  stabi- 
lity and  strength;  which  has  brought  the  country  to  a 
state  of  prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of  the  world  afford 
no  parallel;  this  whole  fabric  is  to  be  swept  away  with  a 
hast^^  and  rapidity  unexampled  in  our  legislation. 

•Is  it  pretended  that  the  system  is  not  a  wise  one  in  it- 
self? No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  This  very  Con- 
gress have,  by  a  larg«  majority,  affirmed  the  wisdom  of 
the  system;  they  have,  in  public  estimation,  gfiven  assur- 
ance to  the  system  by  the  act  of  last  July.  And  yet  tins 
same  Congress  are  now  called  upon  to  retract  all  their 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  Execu- 
tive power,  to  place  their  names  on  record,  in  black  and 
white,  in  everlasting,  if  not  in  damning  contrast  with 
themselves. 

Can  such  things  be  f  Is  this  a  Government  of  the  people  ? 
a  Government  of  public  opinion?  A  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDuffxe,]  in  a  speech  of 
the  last  session,  drew  a  most  glowing  picture  of  the  op- 
pression and  tyranny  growing  out  of  the  democratic  form 
of  Government,  a  Government  of  majorities,  of  king 
Dcmoal  Methinks  the  form  of  our  Government  is  chang- 
ed. It  seems  to  be  a  perfect  monocracy.  We  are  living 
under  a  new  dynasty:  and,  perhaps  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  same  gentleman  may  favor  us  with  a  eu- 
logium  on  king  Motws.  Is  it  not  so,  sir?  May  we  not, 
with  equal  truth,  ask,  in  the  language  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Cassius  by  the  great  dramatic  poet,  in  reference  to 
Julius  Caesar: 

**  When  couM  ibey  say  before,  who  taikid  of  aa, 
That  our  wide  wallt  eiicumpasietl  but  one  man^** 

What  is  the  ground  for  this  change?    What  is  the  pre- 
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text?  It  18  said  the  ^outh  ii  discontented;  that  the  South 
considers  the  tariff  unequal  in  its  operation,  perhaps  un- 
constitutional. South  Carolina  has  placed  herself  in  an  at- 
titude of  opposition  to  the  Government;  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  south  of  the  Potomac,  will  join  her,  and  secede 
from  the  Union,  unless  the  tariff  system  is  repealed  instan- 
ter.  This  is  the  ground,  and  the  whole  ground,  on  which 
it  is  expected  that  this  bill  will  pass.  But  does  this  House 
believe  that  this  system  acts  oppresnvely  and  injuriously 
upon  any  portion  of  the  Union  ?  The  admission  would  be 
an  admission  of  their  own  shame,  unless  some  new  light, 
some  new  conviction,  has  burst  in  upon  them.  If  that  be 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  by  intuition.  The  allegation 
is,  that  the  system  operates  unequally  and  injuriously  up- 
on tlie  States  employing  slave  labor,  wliilst  it  is  beneficial 
and  advantageous  to  the  States  employing  free  labor. 
And  what,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  argument  to  support  this 
proposition  ?  In  the  whole  discussion  of  the  last  session, 
I  heard  no  argument  used  to  establish  this  partial  injury, 
but  the  argument  invented  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  iMcUurriE,]  and  which  has  since,  under 
tlie  influence  of  that  gentleman's  eloquence,  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  the  ground  of  her 
proceedings.  It  may,  therefore,  now  be  properly  called 
the  South  Carolina  theory.  That  theory  is,  that  the  farm- 
ers and  planters  who  produce  the  articles  which  are 
exported  from  a  nation,  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax 
levied  in  impost  duties  on  the  commodities  imported  into 
that  nation,  whether  they  consume  any  portion  of  those 
commodities  or  not;  in  other  words,  that  a  duty  of  forty 
per  cent,  on  imports  consumed  in  the  North,  takes  forty 
bales  of  cotton  out  of  every  hundred  produced  by  the 
cotton  planter.  This  illustration  has  also  given  it  the 
name  of  the  **  forty  bale  theory." 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  argument  by  which  that 
theory  is  supported;  that  was  done  sufficiently  at  the  last 
session.  But,  I  a.sk  if  tliere  are  ten  members  of  this 
House;  perhaps  there  are  ten;  but  I  boldly  ask,  are  there 
twenty  who  belieie  in  that  argument?  Nay,  more;  are 
there  twenty  men  in  this  nation,  north  of  the  Potomac, 
having  any  acquaintance  with  commercial  operations,  or 
any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  who 
do  not  consider  the  theory  a  mere  rhapsody  of  metaphy- 
sical sophistries?  All  may  not  be  able  to  unravel  the  web 
60  ingeniously  put  together;  but  all  perceive  that  it  is, 
and  must  be,  false. 

Now,  I  aver  that  I  know  of  no  other  argument  which 
goes  to  show  the  operation  of  the  tariff  to  be  unequal  in 
its  character,  but  this  South  Carolina,  or  forty  bale  theory. 
The  supporters  of  that  theory  expressly  admit  that  its 
supposed  inequality  rests  solely  on  that  argument;  and 
that  if  impost  duties  fall  exclusively  on  the  consumers  of 
the  foreign  commodities,  there  is  no  inequality  in  the  case. 
The  only  other  argument  entitled  to  any  consideration  is 
this:  that  certain  products  and  manufactures  of  the  North, 
consumed  in  the  South,  are  enhanced  in  price  by  the  pro- 
tecting tariff,  and  thus  operate  to  their  especial  injury. 
But,  to  my  apprehension,  this  argument  resolves  itself  in- 
to the  general  question  of  general  expediency,  so  of\en 
discussed  and  So  often  decided  in  both  branches  of  thfe 
National  Legislature.  If  Virginia  pays  an  extra  price  for 
Pennsylvania  iron,  so  does  New  England.  If  Virginia  pays 
an  extra  price  for  New  England  woollens,  so  does  every 
roan  in  New  England.  The  great  interest  of  New  England, 
as  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  is  agricultural; 
'  and  1  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  how  the  wheat  grow- 
er of  Virginia  suffers  niore  from  the  system  than  the 
wheat  grower  of  New  York,  or  the  grazier  of  Massachu- 
setts; all  of  whose  productions  are  regulated  by  the  price 
in  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cotton  planter. 

The  question  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  free 
trade,  or  of  duties  protecting  home  productions,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  theory  against  practice.    Free  trade  has  been  very 


well  argued  by  apeculaiUve  writers,  on  groands  which 
might  prove  very  correct  in  a  world  destined  to  uK^eral 
peace,  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  univensl  phihntbTo^y. 
But,  unhappily,  these  speculative  theorists  have  notiade 
the  slightest  pVogreas  in  persuading  their  own  natioia  to 
adopt  their  views  in  practice.  And  is  there  an  individfiil 
on  this  floor  who  will  have  the  temerity  to  nnintui  the 
the  opening  our  pwts  on  the  principles  of  free  tnde  to 
other  nations  closing  their  doors  upon  our  prodotpooi, 
would  not  be  to  prostrate  our  industi^  and  prosperity  t 
the  foot  of  foreign  nations?  to  subnut  to  i»y  tkm  pre- 
cisely what  tribute  they  choose  to  levy  upon  us? 

I  except,  however,  from  this  inquiry  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South  Carolina  school,  and  yet  they  are  the  hst  flic 
can,  with  any  conustency,  deny  the  general  expedkKj 
of  the  protecting  system,  because  one  of  their  strongnti'- 
guments  to  show  the  inequalitv  of  the  system,  is,  "oi 
statement  of  the  fiict,  that  the  whole  North  is  flouns^^ 
in  unprecedented  prosperity  under  the  influence  of  tLi 
system,  from  which  circumstance  the  truly  logical  ii^- 
ence  is  drawn,  b^  a  process  of  argjainent  equuly  kficA 
that  this  prosperity  must,  of  necessity,  be  subtrsctcdfrii 
their  own.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  any  teal  i>e<p 
lity  in  the  system  is  this,  that,  whilst  the  intended  index 
pected  effect  of  attracting  capital  into  the  pT^Aecttd 
branches  of  industry  has  been  operative  andefFectuiliafe 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  the  same  result  has  not  bee? 
produced  in  those  of  the  South.  The  reason  mujtk 
eitlier  because  the  profits  of  slave  cultivation  are  so  ^ 
as  to  leave  no  inducement  to  employ  capital  in  iMWi« 
tures,  or  that  the  effect  of  skve  Ubor  is  to  indispcw  at 
white  population  to  that  persevering  and  thrift)*  iiia»5^ 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  thwc*  branches,  iwi  '^ 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  North  depends.  It  b  no* 
swer  to  this  argument  to  ssy  that  slave  labor  cannot  k 
employed  in  manufactures.  Suppose  it  cannot,  there  >« 
white  labor  enough.  The  white  population  of  the » 
who  complain  most  of  this  system,  is  upwards  of «« 
millions.  .  .    , 

In  fact,  however,  ^although  not  acting  so  9®"v'^ 
system  seems  beginning^o  act  effectually  in  omyofr^ 
States.  Maryland  was  among  the  first  to  adopt,  aciiwi 
the  lead  in  supporting,  this  system.  Virginia, lam  "^ 
is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  esUblishinent  <»  »*^ 
tures.  I  understand  several  cotton  mills  are  boBdfflg* 
well  as  in  operation,  both  in  Richmond  and  Pc^J™""! 

I  am  informed  by  an  honorable  genticman  ^^^^^ 
[Mr.  CtATTOH,]  that  twelve  or  fifteen  cotton  nuis  »• 


which  the  \f^f 
be  justified.  ^^ 


building  in  that  State,  to  share  in  those  profits  _ 
the  last  session,  he  informed  us  he  was  making  mnsa 
that  business.  Several  establishments  are  "*^f '"^^j 
isiana,  and  I  believe  also  in  Mississippi-  ^"jl^nm 
seem  that  the  fanatics,  who  are  hurrying  Sou^JJg^,. 
to  her  ruin,  are  acting  under  the  conviction  tw^^'- 
tem,  left  to  itself,  would  soon  work  itself  into  W,c^ 
in  their  own  region. 

The  only  ground,  after  all,  on 
and  hurried  action  of  this  House  can     .    ,.      ^^ 
it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Jjnion.^^^ 

heaven!  Mr.  Chairman,  has  it  come  to  tbisf  "*^j.ji,.^ 
tional  bond  of  union,  under  which  every  citizen  o^ 
United  States  hasgrowp  prodd,  even  toaby-»or^  ^^.. 
those  foreigners  who  visit  us,  become  so  wea  i 
cannot  be  trusted  to  hold  together  ^*^f  *  "".6%  gsr; 
month?     Impossible!      Nothing  in  private  me »    j. 

hazardous  tiian  to  act  under  the  »"»"^"/*°v|int6'*i» 
can  hardly  be  less  so  in  legislating  upon  the  J*^  A^jg 
of  a  great  and  growing  empire.  Can  it  be  str  ng  ^  ^^ 
the  Union,  for  this  Legislatui-e,  be^°'*  "^^  toifrfii'^' 
President's  message  can  return  uj)on  ^^,5!f' Ainc^f^ 
distant  mountains,  to  do  an  act  which  shall  be  w 
vein  and  artery  of  the  body  politic?  Can  u  I  .^  .j. 
ing  the  Union,  for  its  chosen  guardians  to  »»»" 
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fright  a  system  which  they  were  sent  here  to  protect?  a 
system  which  they  themselves^  and  a  vast  majority  of  this 
nation,  believe  to  be  the  source  of  their  present,  and  es- 
sential to  their  future,  prosperity?  Can  peace  and  safety 
result  from  such  a  course?  Can  it  preserve  the  Union,  or 
make  It  watih  preserving,  for  this  Legfislature,  in  this 
state  of  agitation,  to  pass  this  bill;  and  by  the  stroke  of 
the  pen  by  which  it  becomes  a  law,  to  prostrate  private 
property,  with  a  recklessness,  if  not  wantonness,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  legislation  of  civilised  nations? 

Will  it  promote  the  cause  of  free  Government  in  Eu- 
rope, for  this,  their  model,  thdr  pattern,  in  wicked,  mid- 
night haste,  to  pass  an  act,  annihilating  private  property, 
with  less  reluctance  or  consideration,  as  I  verily  believe, 
than  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  petty  despotisms 
of  Asia  or  Africa?  Sir,  there  is  one  evil  greater  than 
disunion  itself:  it  is  to  make  the  Union  not  worUi  pre- 
serving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  republic.  One  of  the  States  of  this  Union  is 
in  rebellion,  peaceable  rebellion;  or  if  that  word  sound  too 
harsh,  be  it  a  crisis}  or,  to  be  more  strictly  correct.  South 
Carolina  is  in  a  state  of  nullification.  But  is  there  any 
danger  so  inmiinent  in  this?  She  has  done  what  it  was  ap- 
parent twelve  months  ago  she  would  do.  She  has  put  in 
practice,  as  a  remedy,  a  political  theory  nearly  as  absurd 
as  the  system  of  political  economy  on  which  she  founds 
her  grievances.  But,  sir,  in  my  apprehension,  the  dan- 
j^er  of  the  present  crisis  is  past;  nullification  is  nullified. 
The  President's  proclamation,  ratified,  as  it  has  been,  by 
one  universal  burst  of  public  opinion,  has  killed  it.  It  is 
true  South  Carolina  is  raising  troops;  but  does  any  one 
apprehend  danger  to  the  Union  from  South  Carolina,  by 
force?  with  a  white  popuUtion  of  two  hundred  and  fif\y 
thousand,  equally  divided,  and  holding  in  her  bosom  three 
hundred  thousand  slaves?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
apprehends  danger  from  South  Carolina  alone.  No  one 
supposes  that  South  Carolina  will  undertake  to  set  herself 
up  as  a  nation  by  herself.  She  is  acting,  and  we  shall  act, 
under  other  views.  Our  sense  of  danger,  and  the  real 
danger,  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  throughout  all  the 
Atlantic  States  owning  property  in  slaves,  from  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  Mississippi,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest;  a  strong  sympathy  for  South  Carolina;  a 
violent  clamor,  a  great  excitement  agunst  the  protective 
system;  an  idea,  more  or  less  ffeneral,  but  certainly  of  a 
larffe  majority,  that  the  system  is  unequal  in  its  operation, 
and  injurious  to  them.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  state 
of  feeling  should  exist.  Whoever  listened  to,  or  has 
read  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  in  this  House, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  a  certain  party,  and 
which  were  dispersed,  thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  through 
the  whole  region  of  the  South,  with  other  incendiary 
tracts,  all  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  rouse  the  whole 
South  to  madness,  cannot  be  surprbed  at  the  resulL  We 
were  told  in  this  hall  that  the  protective  system  was  a 
vampyre,  by  which  the  North  was  sucking  the  warm  blood 
of  the  South;  that  the  free  States  were  prairie  wolves, 
gorging  their  jaws  by  instinct  in  the  blood  of  the  South, 
whilst  oppression,  robbery,  and  plunder  were  sounded  to 
every  note  of  the  gamut.  Is  the  result  surprising?  Those 
who  could  not  understand  the  argument  on  which  their 
wrongs  were  founded,  could  understand  the  application; 
and  coming  from  such  sources,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  existence  of  these  wrongs  should  be  believed? 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  a  great 
m.ijority  of  the  people  of  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac, 
and  of  the  West,  believe  the  system  of  protection  to  be 
one  of  sound  policy;  that  the  practical  operation  of  it  has 
been  beneficial  to  them,  and  injurious  to  none;  that  the 
prostration  of  the  system  will  inflict  real  injury  on  them, 
by  paralyzing  their  industry,  without  proving  of  any  be- 
nefit to  the  South;  but  that,  on  the  oontrarj',  they  wiU  suf- 


fer in  the  general  injury.  This  is  the  state  of  the  case.  It 
certainly  presents  matter  for  grave  consideration,  for  wise 
and  deliberate  counsel.  But  do  we  lessen  the  danger  by 
refusing  to  look  it  calmly  in  the  face?  The  danger  is  dis- 
union. Shall  we  strengtlien  this  Union,  and  l^sen  tliis 
danger,  by  yielding  up  what  a  majority  of  this  House  in 
their  consciences  believe,  what-a  majority  of  this  nation 
believe,  to  be  a  great  national  good,  in  complaisance  to 
opinions  which  we  believe  to  be  wholly  erroneous?  That 
such  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  stands  on 
record  in  the  journals  of  the  last  session,  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  responsibility  with  which  we  perform  the  duties 
of  our  high  trust  Under  these  circumstances,  I  also  ask, 
in  the  language  of  the  President,  what  shall  be  done? 
Shall  we  sacrifice  great  interests  under  the  influence  of 
panic,  or  shall  we  examine  fearlessly  into  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  and  ascertain  ii  it  be  capable  of  a  permanent 
cure? 

It  is  apparent  that  this  great  difference  of  opinion  grows 
out  of  one  g^eat  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country — the  existence  and  non- 
existence of  slavery.  The  great  question  is,  whether  this 
circumstance  presents  any  real  incompatibility  or  differ- 
ence of  interests,  so  as  to  make  a  system  which  is  favora- 
ble to  one  section  actually  injurious  to  another.  This  is 
rather  a  question  of  fact.  I  am  favorably  inclined  to  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr. 
BuAoxs,]  or  something  of  similar  character,  for  a  large 
committee,  or  for  commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  ac- 
tual operations  of  the  tarlfl*;  to  bring  the  sufferings  of  the 
South  into  something  like  a  tangible  shape;  to  give  us 
facts,  of  which  we  have  so  little,  in  the  place  of  theory, 
of  which  we  have  so  much.  I  should  like  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  and  effect  of  manufactures,  thorough  and  search- 
ing, like  those  which  are  gone  into  before  committees  of 
the  British  Parliament  on  all  questions  affecting  great  in- 
terests, 

Then,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration  connected 
with  this  subject.  The  tariff  is  put  forward  as  the  great, 
the  only  ground  of  complaint;  but  is  it  the  only  ^ound  of 
apprehension,  of  fear?  Sir,  it  is  idle  to  disguise  it.  Every 
man  who  hears  me  knows  that  there  is  a  question  behind 
the  tariff^  to  which  that  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance;  a 
question  which  includes  what  may  emphatically  be 
called  the  Southern  interest,  the  Southern  feeling;  which 
includes  also  the  (ear  and  apprehension  of  the  South  that 
the  General  Government  may  one  day  interfere  with  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves^  This  is  the  bond  which  unites 
the  South  in  a  solid  phalanx,  and  this  Is  the  key  to  their 
jealousy  of  allowing  a  liberal  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Why  does  Virginia  pass  weeks  together  in  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  right  of  secession  from  the  Union? 
Does  she  wish  to  secede?  No,  sir,  except  in  one  event. 
She  wishes  to  keep  the  door  open,  in  case  the  question 
of  emancipation  should  ever  be  seriously  brought  before 
Congress.  There  lie  on  the  table  before  you  certain  re- 
solutions of  the  State  of  Georgia,  proposing  a  convention 
of  the  States  for  certain  enumerated  purposes.  I  noticed, 
when  these  resolutions  were  reported  in  the  Georgia  Le- 
gislature, an  additional  proposition  for  the  consideration  * 
of  the  convention,  viz.  what  further  security  should  be 
obtained  for  a  certain  description  of  property.  This  was 
struck  out,  by  unanimous  consent;  and  why?  Was  it  that 
this  last  consideration,  like  the  postscript  to  a  letter,  was 
not  considered  important?  Not  at  all;  but  it  was  not 
thought  expedient  to  express  any  distrust  of  the  security 
under  tlie  present  constitution.  For  myself,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  believe  the  South  are  unduly  sensitive  on  this 
point.  I  know  of  no  Northern  statesman  who  calls  in 
question  the  inviolability  of  the  property  in  slaves  UDder 
the  constitution.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  have  no  more  dis- 
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position  than  they  believe  they  hatve  right  to  interfere  in 
this  matter  in  any  way.  But«  sir,  this  extreme  sensitive- 
ness .and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  South  in  this 
matter,  is  an  element  too  important  to  be  ovei4ooked  in 
adjusting  their  supposed  grievances. 

There  ia  another  question.  Does  the  South  realty  wish 
the  continuance  of  the  Union?  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  every  other  section  of  the  country; 
but  it  may  well  be  dotibted  whether  certain  leading  poli- 
ticians have  not  formed  bright  visions  of  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. This  would  seem  to  be  the  only  rational  ground 
for  accounting  for  the  movements  in  South  Carolina.  A 
Southern  confederacv,  of  which  South  Carolina  shouM 
be  the  central  State,  and  Charleston  the  commercial  em> 
porium,  may  present  some  temptations  for  individual  am- 
bition. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  tthown  what  appear 
to  me  sufficient  reasons  wliy  we  should  not  act  at  all  at 
present,  I  proceed  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  proposed 
bin  is  such  a  one  as  we  ought  to  pass,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  public  exigency  requires  us  to  pass  any  bill  at  all. 
Its  great  and  leading  character  is,  that  it  strikes  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  two  great  branches  of  manufacture,  of  wool  and  of 
cotton;  that  it  will  annihilate  an  immense  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  mills  and  machinery,  now  employed  in 
those  manufacture^:. 

Before  going  into  details,  however,  I  must  advert  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  prepared 
for  this  great  sacrifice  of  capital.  I  was  forcibly  struck, 
the  other  day,  witli  the  story  told  us  by  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr..  Wic^xifpk]  of  a  man  who 
had  determined  the  destruction  of  a  harmless  animal,  and, 
iin willing  to  perpetrate  the  deed  himself,  said  he  would 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  giving  it  a  bad  n^me. 

Much  in  the  same  waj',  it  appears  to  me,  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  manufac- 
turers.    Sir,  we  have  all  seen,  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 


the  scurrilous  newspapers  venting  their  abuse  upon  this  tion  to  their  continuance.  . 

interest;  but  they  are  unworthy  of  my  notice.     The  first*      <•  It  will  be  conceded  tiMtt,  when  the  &ir  rabof  pf^^ 
indication  from  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  veto  mes-  attendant  upon  the  saraclous  employment  of  capital  in 


purpose  in  the  administrattoii  of  the  Government  in 
some  sections  of  the  republic  its  inBuence  is  depKc&ud 
as  tending  to  concentrate  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  isdts 
creating  those  germs  of  dependence  and  vice  which,  in 
other  countries,  have  characterized  the  existence  of  o» 
nopoliesy  and  proved  so  destructive  of  liberty  and  ilte 
general  gDod.''' 

But  the  most  extraordinary  demonstrations,  in  thiipir. 
ticular,  may  be  found  in  the  communications  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury.  That  officer,  in  his  report  ca 
the  finances,  made  in  December,  1831,  presented  tbt 
following  just  and  statesmanlike  views: 

<*  To  distribute  the  duties  in  such  a  manner,  as  far  u 
that  may  be  practicable,  as  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  ibe  adnc* 
tages  of  superior  skill  and  capital,  and  the  rival  prefi?* 
ences  of  foreign  countries;  to  cherish  and  preserve  those 
manufactures  which  have  grown  up  under  our  ovq  \t^ 
lation,  which  contribute  to  the  national  wealth,  and  m 
essential  to  our  independence  and  safety,  to  the  dtferce 
of  the  country,  to  the  supply  of  its  necessary  wants  d 
to  the  general  prosperity,  is  considered  to  be  an  indtf- 
pensable  duty.  The  vaet  amount  of  property  tw^d 
in  the  northern,  western,  and  middle  portions  of  Oic 
Union,  upon  the  faith  of  our.  own  system  of  laws,  and  is 
which  the  interests  of  every  branch  of  our  induslrrw 
involved,  could  not  be  immedialely  abandoned  witiioiR 
the  most  ruinous  consequences." 

And  yet,  sir,  in  hia  report  just  made  us  at  the  coa- 
mencement  of  this  session,  we  find,  after  adverting  to '<« 
protective  system  as  «*  that  legislation  especially  vbifi 
confers  favors  upon  particular  classes,"  he  proceeds: 

«*  To  perpetuate  a  system  of  encouragement,  growi^ 
out  of  a  different  state  of  things,  would  be  to  confer  ri- 
vantages  upon  the  manufactunng  which  are  not  enjoyw 
by  any  other  branch  of  labor  in  the  United  Stale*,  andw 
convert  the  favor  and  bounty  of  the  Government  into  pc^ 
manent  obligations  of  right,  acquiring  strength  in  pP^"* 


indication  from  authority 

sage  returning  the  United  States  Bank  bill,  as  follows: 

<*  Experience  should  tench  us  wisdom.  Most  of  the 
difficulties  our  Government  now  encounters,  and  most  of 
the  dangers  which  impend  over  our  Union,  have  sprung 
from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  Govern- 
ment by  our  national  legislation,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
principles  as  are  embodied  in  this  act.  Many  of  our  rich 
men  have  not  been  content  with  equal  protection  and 
.equal  benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make  them  richer 
by  act  of  Congress,  By  attempting  to  gratify  their  de- 
sires, we  have,  in  the  results  of  our  legislation,  arrayed 
section  against  section,  interest  against  interest,  and  man 
;igfainst  man,  in  a  fearful  commotion  which  threatens  to 
fihakc  the  foundation  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to  pause 
in  our  career,  to  review  our  principles,  and,  if  possible, 
revive  that  devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise 
which  distinguished  the  sages  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
f\4thers  of  our  Union.  If  we  cannot,  at  once,  in  justice  to 
interests  vested  under  improvident  legislation,  make  our 
Government  what  it  ought  to  br,  we  can,  at  least,  take  a 
stand  against  all  new  grants  of  monopolies  and  cxelu- 
sive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  and  in  favor  of  compromise  and  gradual  reform 
in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of  political  economy." 

This  certainly  is  ominous  language,  although  some- 
what obscure.  The  message  to  this  Congress,  at  the  pre- 
sent session,  speaks  somewhat  plainer. 

"But  those  who  have  vested  their  capital  in  manufac- 
turing establishments  cannot  expect  that  the  people  will 
continue,  permanently,  to  pay  higli  tuxes  for  their  Be- 
nefit, when  the  money  is  not  reqtiired  for  any  legitimate 


upon  tne  sagacious  employi 

the  United  SUtes  is  aatisfactorily  ascertained,  it  ib^T  ^ 
wise  so  far  to  protect  any  important  branch  againA  ^ 
injurious  effects  of  foreign  rivalry,  as  may  be  ^^^^f 
preserve  for  it  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  is  enjoyed  »y 
others.     If,  however,  by  protective  legislation,  or  oUlc^ 
wise,  the  proprietor  of  an  actual  capital  shall  be  ^\^ 
to  employ  it  in  manufactures  as  advantageously  »w ^_ 
fitably  as  in  any  other  branch  of  labor,  all  *^'"?^'T 
dered,  he  could  not  reasonably  demand  more.  .^  ,  f* 
of  protection  which  should  enable  n^tmiwXwa^Z}^^^^ 
conducted    upon    borrowed  capital,  to  iwlefl»JW7    , 
lender,  and,  in  addition,  to  realize  the  regcltf  r^w » 
profit  for  itself,  would  not  merely  confer  wm  »^^ 
upon  the  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  ^^'^''"^  ?,.•,„ 
employment,  but  bring  the  influence  of  the  cap»W'^  ^^ 
direct  conflict  with  the  general  mass  of  the  pwpw 
might  even  be  apprehended  that,  J>y  such  ^^^\l  _^^, 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  power  in  ti.e  liamU  o  r 
ticular  classes,  strong  enough  to  control  the  ^"^^^^.^ 
itself.     If  these  observations  are  entitled  to  respc<^'' 
doubt  is  entertained  that,  in  a  tariff  framed  on  prep^ 
principles,  the  reduction  of  six  millions,  now  ^^^'^'^ 
ed,  may,  for  the  most  pact,  be  made  upon  "***^.^jjj 
monly  denominated  protected  articles,  without  m 
to  the  reasonable  claims  of  existing  e^ahlishmemS'^  ^^^ 
These  scntimenU  emanate  from  liigli  pu*>*'C  *""  .   [ 
ries  whom  I  wish  to  treat  with  all  becoming  ^^^^^^^^. 
am  bound  to  consider  tlieih  as  sincere  opini«n»» »»     ^^. 
ever  little  examination  they  may  have  been  taa      • 
but,   Mr.   Cliairroan,  as  the  represcittative  ^'^  y^j, 
amount  of  capital  wliich  has  been  induced  to  em^j.^^^. 
tlie  business  of  manufactures  uiider  the  saiif ««»"    • 
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laws — laws  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  capi- 
tal that  direction,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  protest,  in  the 
strong'est  terms  of  which  I  am  capable,  against  the  theory 
and  the  application  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  these 
extracts.  Why  is  the  odious  tenti  of  monopolists  applied 
to  the  manufacturers?  A  monopoly  is  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege. What  exclusive  privilege  attaches  to  a  bunhess 
which  is  open  to  every  individual  in  the  United  States? 
liow  is  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  more  of  a  monopoly 
than  the  planting  of  cotton  or  rice,  or  the  growing  or 
g-rinding  of  wheat?  They  are  equally  occupations  open 
to  every  body.  Similar  productions  are  equally  subject 
to  an  impost  duty,  imported  from  abroad. 

Then,  sir,  we  are  tuld  of  favored  classest  of  favors;  of 
rich  men  not  being  content  with  equal  protection,  and 
having  besought  the.  Government  to  make  them  richer 
by  acts  of  Congress.     Sir,  I  deny  the  fact     1  deny  it  in 
iolo.    When  did  capital  or  capitalists  ask  you  to  reg^ulate 
the  employment  of  their  capital?   Never.   The  mere  pos- 
sessors of  capital  are  every  where  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
Who  were  in  favor  of  your  tartifs?  and  who  opposed 
them?     Sir,  this  House,  from  motives  of  public  policy, 
enacted  the  tariff  laws  with  a  view  to  induce  capital  to  g^ 
into  the  business  of  manufacture.     The  capitalists  said, 
<*No;let  us  alone."     Well,  sir,  you  pass  your  laws,  on 
the  strength  of  which  capital  is  induced  to  take  the  chan- 
nel indicated  by  your  legislation.     Millions  upon  millions 
are  invested  in  mills  and  machinery,  which  can  be  con- 
verted to  no  other  purpose,  carrying  competition  to  the 
very  lowest  point  of  profit  in  other  occupations.    And 
shall  we  n6w  be  told  that  we  are  grasping  monopolists, 
unworthy  the  protection  of  the  laws?    Rich,  forsooth! 
Dangerous,  perhaps,  to  liberty!     Strong  enough,* per- 
haps, to  control  the  Government! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  care  not  how  low  may  be  the  sources 
from  which  these  sentiments  may  have  been  drawn,  nor 
from  how  high  places  they  may  have  been  held  up-  to  the 
view  of  this  nation:  I  pronounce  them  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  revolutionary  radicalism;  they  are  the  principles  of 
Jack  Cade;  they  are  the  principles  of  French  jacobinism, 
in  the  worst  periods  of  the  revolution,  when  the  cry  of 
*<  Rich  aristocrat!*'  met  the  response  of  **^  la  larUeme/" 
and  consigned  the  unhappy  victim  to  tlie  nearest  lamp- 
post. 

Let  this  war  upon  property  be  carried  out,  and  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  preserving  the  Union;  it  will 
not  be  worth  the  pains.  It  strikes  at  3ie  root  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  accumulation— the  very  foundation  of  all  civiliza- 
tion. On  this  point  Imay  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
South  who  made  us  such  eloquent  harangues  during 
the  last  session  on  the  inviolability  of  property.  Will  it 
strengthen  their  confidence  in  the  security  of  their  pecu- 
liar property  to  see  ours  sacrificed  without  remorse?  Will 
tlie  name  of  rich  slaveholder  be  a  better  seeurity  in  this 
warfare,  than  that  of  grasping  monopolist? 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  capiul?  It  is  the 
universally  admitted  theory  in  political  economy,  espe* 
cially  of  the  free  trade  writers,  from  Adam  Smith  down  to 
Senior  and  MeCulloch,  that  the  productions  of  labor  are 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  capital  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  labor.  Capital  is  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  wages.  This  theory  lies  also  at  the  bottom 
of  the  American  system  t  and  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  address  of  the  New  York  con- 
vention: 

**  All  the  means  of  human  enjoyment,  and  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth,  are  the  product  of  human  labor. 
National  happiness  and  nationftl  weahh  are,  therefore, 
promoted  in  proportion  totheaetive  industry  of  the  com- 
munity; and  that  industry  is  in  proportion  to  the  induce- 
ments to  kbor  arinng  from  the  aisount  and  certainty  of 
its  remuneration.  The  immediate  instrument  fur  caUing 
labor  into  action  is  capataU  Capital  ia  tie^eamry  tofiimialt 


the  laborer  with  the  means  of  applying  his  labor  to  advan* 
tage,  whether  in  the  simple  tools  of  sgriculture,  and  some 
ofthe  mechanic  arts,  or  in  the  complicated  and  expensive 
machinery  applied  to  certain  branches  of  manufacture,  the 
modern  improvements  in  which  have  added  so  much  to 
the  productive  power  of  man. 

« It  is  a  settled  axiom  that  the  industry  of  a  nation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  devoted  to  its  maintenance;  it 
is,  therefore,  thought  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  multiply  the 
inducements  to  apply  capital  to  the  employment  of  labor 
at  home  rather  than  to  the  purchase  abroad,  and  trafilc 
in  commodities  of  foreign  production,  b^  which  the  capi- 
tal ofthe  country  is  made  to  set  in  motion  foreign  labor. 
This  is  founded  on  the  principle,  universally  admitted, 
that  there  is,  in  every  jiation,  a  power  or  capability  of 
labor  beyond  that  actually  put  forth,  and  that  its  effective 
industry  is  proportioned  to  the  stimulus  applied  in  the 
shape  of  capital.  This  constitutes  the  American  system. 
It  invites  the  application  of  American  capital  to  stimulate 
American  industry.  It  imposes^  restriction,  in  the  form 
of  an  impost  duty,  on  certain  products  of  foreign  labor; 
but,  so  far  as  relates  to  American  capital,  or  American 
labor,  it  simply  offers  security  and  inducement  to  the 
one,  and  gives  energy  and  vigor  to  the  other*" 

I  quote  this  the  more  readily,  because  it  is  an  argument 
which  I  have  never  seen  answered.  Now,  sir,  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  annihilating  Uiis  capital  now  employed  in 
paying  the  wages  of  labor?  To  the  capitalist,  it  is  an  ab- 
solute foas;  a  sudden  blow;  and  there's  the  end.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  the  capital  which  paid  the  wages  of  labor, 
in  its  different  departments,  will  be  a  permanent  paraly- 
ss  acting  directly  upon  the  laboring  classes.  Why  is  the 
price  of  labor  five  pence  a  day  in  Ireland,  but  because 
there  is  no  capital  to  give  it  employment?  The  country 
does  not  afford  sufficient  security  to  induce  capitalists  to 
place  their  property  there.  Here,  sir,  we  are  told  ofthe 
great  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  as  if  this,  if  true, 
would  furnish  a  gfood  ground  for  interference  in  reducing 
tliem.  I  deny  that  it  would  do  so;  because,  if  there  is 
any  one  principle  of  universal  operation,  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  high  prices  and  high  profits  to  cause  an  imme- 
diate competition,  and  thus  reduce  pricea  and  profits  as 
low  or  lower  than  the  general  level  in  other  branches.  I 
recollect,  sir,  that,  about  the  year  1818,  upland  cotton, 
certainly  for  two,  and,  I  believe,  for  three  years,  sold  for 
upwards  of  thir^  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the*  conse- 
quence >  So  rapid  an  extension  of  the  cultivation  as  to 
have  reduced  the  price  one-half  in  1820.  Take  a  more 
familiar  instance.  The  price  of  coal  during  the  last  win- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  short  supply,  rose  to  double  the 
usual  prices;  the  effect  of  which  has  been,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  price  of  coal  is  lower  in  the  large 
cities' than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years.  The  manufac- 
tures of  both  wool  and  cotton  have  felt  the  full  effect  of 
this  spirit  of  competition.  Taken  together,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  branch  has  given  a  return  of  the  capital 
invested,  and  interest.  At  all  events,  1  boldly  aver  that, 
for  the  last  nine  months,  no  branch  ot' trade  or  commerce 
has  been  so  much  depressed  as  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing. I  mean  to  say  that  a  given  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  ships,  or  in  commerce,  whether  in  the  China 
trade,  the  coffhe  trade,  the  whale  fishery,  or  in  general 
trade,  or  in  bank  or  insurance  stock«,  would  command, 
and  will  now  eommand,  more  money  than  a  like  amount 
invested  in  the  befct  manufacturing  stocks  whatever.  On 
this  point,  I  challenge  examination,  and  defy  contradic- 
tion. ^ 

Sir,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  rich  manufacturing 
corporations,  of  overgrown  corporations,  as  odious,  duii- 
gerouB  monsters.  On  this  point  I  have  a  word  to  say,  as 
on  no  subject,  perhaps,  is  there  more  general  misappre- 
hension. What  is  the  fact?  The  wonderful  results  in  the 
modern  sjrstem  of  manufacture  are  produced  by  the  com- 
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bined  action  of  gpreat  masses  of  capital.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  What, 
then,  is  the  effect  of  those  corporations*  or  joint  stock 
companies^  Simply  to  enable  people  of  small,  or  mode- 
rate capital,  to  come  into  the  business  on  equal  terms 
with  the  rich.  For  myself,  I  know  of  no  more  ingenious 
mode  of  paralyzing  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of 
wealth  than  those  very  corporations.  The  property  of 
the  rich  capitalist,  if  he  be  rich,  is  taken  from  nis  control, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  active  managers  of 
the  concern.  The  mere  capitalist  has  no  more  command 
of  it  than  if  it  were  sunk  in  toe  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  these  corporations  are  made 
up.  I  have  before  me  the  component  parts  of  probably 
the  largest  manufiusturing  corporation  in  the  United 
States,  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  di- 
vide into  shares  of  one  thousand  dollan  each.  The 
whole  number  of  proprietors  is  one  hundred  and  axty$ 
of  which  fifteen  are  single  women,  holding  fifty-five 
shares;  eleven  widows,  holding  sixty-nx  shares;  twenty 
trustees,  holding  one  hundred  and  eight  sharesi  fifteen 
executors  and  guardiansi  twenty-three  professional  men,- 
ten  mechanics,  worlonen,  and  agents,  thirty-five  mer- 
chants, holding  five  hundred  and  sixty  shares;  and  nine- 
teen capitalists,  or  men  retired  from  business,  holding 
two  hundred  and  forty  shares.  As  proof  tliat  the  rich  are 
not  the  only  proprietors,  there  are  twenty  persons  own- 
ing one  share  each,  and  thirty-eight  owmng  but  two 
shares  each.  Sir,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these 
aristocratic  corporations. 

There  is  one  effect  growing  out  of  them,  however,  in 
the  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  which  I 
think  too  honorable  to  be  passed  over  m  silence.  It  is 
this:  the  sons  of  our  richest  men  covet  the  agencies  of 
these  companies,  not  as  sinecures,  bat  as  affording  an  ac- 
tive and  honorable  employment;  and  because,  with  us,  a 
useful  occupation  is  essential  to  respectability. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  examinatioki  of  the 
bill  before  us.  In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  I  am  exceedingly  at  a  loss, 
altogether  puzzled,  to  determine  on  what  principle 
it  has  been  framed.  The  first  intimaftion  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing equality,  quoting  the  invitation  of  the  President 
for  "the  removal  of  those  financial  burdens  which  may 
be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any.''  As  we  proceed, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  wUh  the  marks  of  haste  with 
which  the  whole  affair  has  been  concocted.  After  stating 
that  the  revenue  must  be  reduced  to  fifteen  millions, 
they  proceed:  "The  act  of  1833  has  made  a  partial  re- 
duction towards  this  point  But,  under  this  act,  the 
revenue  from  the  customs,  for  the  next  year,  is  calculat- 
ed, in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  at 
about  eighteen  millions;"  and,  with  the  incoroe  from  the 
public  lands,  "  exhibiting  an  annual  excess  of  from  five  to 
nine  millions  over  the  just  uses  of  the  Government,  and  tax- 
ing every  family  in  the  United  States  to  its  share,  or  more 
than  its  share,  of  that  uncalled  for  excess."  An  uncertainty 
of  four  millions  is  pretty  vanie  ground  for  permanent  legis- 
lation. But  when  n  gentleman  of  the  literary  accuracy 
which  distinguishes  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  talks  of 
taxing  every  family  in  the  United  States  to  its  full  share,  with 
the  chance  that  some,  or  all,  would  be  taxed  more  than 
their  share,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence,  if  not  of  panic,  of 
a  good  share  or  that  moral  fear  which  the  gentleman 
avows— a  fear  that  the  Union  might  be  dissolved  before 
this  bill  could  be  reported. 

We  next  find  the  following:  '*  The  extinguishment  of 
the  debt,  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  new  Presiden- 
tial term,  make  this  a  fit  seasoh  for  permanent  fiscal  re* 
gulations.  It  is  vitally  important,  too,  to  all  engaged  in 
any  of  those  numerous  commercial,  manufacturing,  or 
agricultural  enterprises  wMcb  are  affeeted  by  changes  in  I 


the  rates  of  impost,  and.  more  exposed  to  suffer  from  an. 
certainty  than  even  error  in  legislation,  now  to  kno?  ihe 
intention  and  policy  of  this  Government  in  regard  to  their 
several  interests." 

Most  extraordinary  reasons,  truly !  A  "  new  Presda- 
tial  term!"  So  we  are  eytry  four  years  to  have  ner 
*<  permanent  fiscal  reflations."  But,  sir,  the  law  ofbst 
July  goes  into  operation  precisely  at  the  commeQcei&eat 
of  the  new  Presidential  term;  and  the  pslicv  of  the  &>• 
vemment  was  supposed  to  be  understood.  And  the 
whole  effect  of  th»  bill  is  now  to  unsettle  every  thing,  to 
disturb  all  the  calculations  and  arrangements  of  theco^ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  community. 

The  following  paragraph  is  entitled  to  a  passing  re. 
mark: 

**  Throwing  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  progrei- 
sive  red^ction  that  expediency  and  even  justice  requirt, 
they  have  fixed  the  revenue  to  be  ultimately  reoetredst 
a  sum  not  exceedin|[^  15,000,000." 

It  shows  that  the  idea  of  justice  to  existing  establish- 
ments did  once  fiit  across  the  mmd  of  the  comnittee, 
which  they  put  out  of  view  for  the  present,  and  it  vill  be 
found  it  never  returned.  I  have  already  antidpatedisf 
detailed  remarks  on  the  fiscal  calculatien^of  the  cmH- 
tee:  they  assume  65  to  70,000,000  as  the  amount  of  dstji- 
ble  commodities  imp<^ed«  whilst  the  actual  quantity,  os 
the  average  of  sue  years,  is  less  than  60,000,000.  The 
committee  proceed: 

**  The  committee,  in  the  bill  herewith  reported  bf 
them,  have  endeavored  to  arrange  the  duties,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  principle,  at  rates  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  varying  from  them  chiefiy  in  those  instances  vbe» 
national  independence,  in  time  of  war,  seemed  todeirdsd 
some  sacrifice  in  peace,  (as  in  the  case  of  iron,)  or  vbei 
it  was  thought  that  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  duty  vwid 
be  of  advantage  to  the  revenue,  without  any  indiridtal 
injury,  (as  in  regard  to  distilled  spirits,)  or  when  nne 
branch  of  industry  ought  be  materially  benefited  by  lor 
imposts  on  some  of  its  raw  materials.  On  many  tf^^cl^ 
such  as  wines,  spirits,  iron,  &c.  experience  to  sbon 
that  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  specific  d«t«s  ^ 
weight  or  measure;  and,  as  these  rates  must- be  gradated 
on  ttie  mean  value  of  commodities  of  the  same  claflj 
name,  this  may  sometimes  fall  heavily  on  particuhr  ddi» 
and  quaftties  of  them."  . 

We  have,  here,  a  distinet  avowal  of  the  onljrpnj^P!^ 
on  which  the  eommittee  depart  from  their  ongiou  btfi 
of  equality.  I  must  also  arte  the  indulgence  of  the  coo- 
niittee,  to  quote  the  following  further  extract  (mw 
report:  ^ 

"  In  adiusting  the  several  duties,  they  have  genenuy 
conf<wmed,  unless  some  strong  reason  for  adrffere".^"!^ 
was  perceived,  to  those  of  the  tariff  act  of  ^^^^^ '" 
short  supplementary  act  of  1818.    The  act  of  Ww  *" 
fhiroed  with  great  eaT«  and  deliberation  by  wm  ot  ^ 
ablest  statesfloen,  looking,  at  the  same  time,  to  toe  i^ 
venue,  then  so  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  dis»«f^ 
our  large  war  debt,  and  to  the  preservation,  a\im 
violent  tranntion  from  war  to  peace,  of  thenomcrcw^!^* 
nufactures  that  bad  grown  up  under  the  *wble  <lo«*^ 
and  the  practical  prohibition  of  the  embargo,^c  n»R- 
intercourse,  and  the  war  wkh  great  Britain.   Tb«  *^ 
increase  of  manufikoturea,  of  all  sorts,  in  the  t  R>^ 
States,  during  the  eight  years  between  1816  and  l»^ 
proves  that  the  framers  of  that  tariff,  in  P"^l*"f  !^ 
venue,  had  ndt  only  firen  ample  incidental  **""*'^  .  rf 
istmg  manufiustures,  but  even  induced  new  itireAmv» 
capital.     So  weH  does  it  appear  to  have  been  l^i^V^ 
regard  to  woollens,  that  themanu&cturersoftheie«o«? 
examined  by  the  Comnittee  on  »ianufacturei  « 
House  in  1828,  geiwnJjky  agreed  *»t  their  bo«wtf» 
in  a  more  floarisbmg  state,  under  the  Untf  of  ioio» 
under  the  hightr  protection  of  18M* 
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•«  It  has,  however,  been  the  wish  of  the  committee  to 
guard  against  a  sudden  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  g<>ods, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  retailer,  or  manu- 
facturer, and  with  that  view  they  have  made  the  reduc- 
tion upon  the  more  important  protected  articles  gradual 
and  progressive.'* 

Now,  sir,  I  deny  altogether  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
tariif  of  1816  was  the  preservation  of  existing  establish- 
ments. In  the  cotton  manufacture,  as  then  carried  on, 
the  provisions  of  that  act  were  generally  thought  altoge- 
ther inadequate.  I  have  formerly  stated,  and  I  now  repeat, 
that  it  was  under  the  representations  and  influence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  tliat  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  others 
of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  were  brought  to  sup- 
port the  cotton  minimum  of  that  bill:  Mr.  Lowell  was 
able  to  convince  those  gentlemen,  and  experience  has 
proved  his  correctness,  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
power  loom,  then  just  brought  into  perfect  use,  but  ac- 
tually in  operation  in  one  single  spot,  (Waltham,)  the 
protection  of  six  and  a  fourth  cents  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  manufacture  so  far  as  to  supersede  and. 
drive  out  of  the  market  the  coarse  India  cottons,  then  irf 
general  use.  The  fact  I  have  repeatedly  had  from  Mr. 
Liowell  himself.  The  arrangement  then  appeared  as 
desirable  to  South  Carolina  as  to  the  Nortb^the  substitu- 
tion of  an  American  material  and  an  American  manufac- 
ture for  the  miserable  trash  of  India.  To  effect  this 
object,  it  was  then  thought  no  objection,  that  it  imposed 
a  prohibitory  duty  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  as 
it  was  proclaimed  and  well  understood  that  it  would  do. 

For  the  latter  clause  of  the  foregoing  extract,  I  give 
the  committee  credit.  They  do  not  put  the  extension  of 
time  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  in  certun  cases  for  one 
or  two  years,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  intended  as  any 
redemption  of  the  public  faith:  it  would  be  too  miserable 
a  mockery  to  do  so.  It  is  merely  to  prevent  the  shock  of 
too  g^eat  fluctuation  to  the  trading  community. 

But,  sir,  on  this  point  of  the  pledge  of  the  public  faith, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
last  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

*<Wbat  then  shall  be  done^  Large  interests  have 
grown  up  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our  national  legis- 
lation, which  it  would  seem  a  violation  of  pul^lic  faith 
suddenly  to  abandon.  Nothing  could  justify  it  but  the 
fiublic  safety,  which  is  the  supreme  law.  But  those  who 
have  vested  their  capital  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
cannot  expect  that  the  people  will  continue,  permanently, 
to  pay  high  taxes  for  their  benefit,  when  the  money  is 
not  required  for  any  legitimate  purpose  in  the  admmis- 
t ration  of  the  Government.  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  high 
duties  have  been  paid  as  long  as  the  money  arising  from 
them  could  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit  in  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  seem  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  public  faith  $  and  is  it  mere  seeming  f  If  the  pub- 
lic safety  require  a  sacrifice  of  private  property,  let  the 
public  treasury  provide  an  indemnity.  The  laws  under 
wiiich  this  property  has  been  invested,  are  declared  by 
the  constitution  equally  supreme  with  the  constitution  it- 
self. Submit  to  this  violation,  and  your  constitution, 
your  Union,  is  not  worth  a  rush.  What  a  question  is  the 
last!  Because  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  under 
the  operation  of  the  protective  system,  'has  enabled  the 
Government  so  soon  to  pay  off*  the  public  debt,  tlierefore 
the  system  must  be  abandoned.  Who  has  not  sympathiz- 
ed with  the  unhappy  bird,  the  agonies  of  whose  death 
were  rendered  more  acute  by  perceiving  that  a  feather 
from  its  own  body  had  winged  the  fatal  shaft.  Is  it  not  too 
much  to  be  told  that  the  success  of  this  system  has  forg- 
ed the  weapon  which  is  to  prostrate  it  in  the  dust?  The 
last  article  of  the  report  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  The  committee,  perceiving  no  fuffictent  reason  why 


the  consumers  of  foreign  luxuries  should  not  pay  their 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  propose  to  raise  the  rates 
of  duties  upon  silks  nearer  to  tlie  average  rate  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  bill,  than  they  now  are  under  the  act  of 
1832.  They  also  propose  to  fix  a  moderate  specific  duty, 
equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  upon  teas, 
and  also  upon  coffee,  which  were  made  wholly  free  of 
duty  by  the  act  of  the  last  summer.  This  has  been  added 
from  a  motive  of  financial  prudence,  lest  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  should,  fh>m  any  modification  of  the  bill, 
or  other  cause,  fall  short  of  the  estimate,- or  lest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  should  be  in  part  diverted  to 
some  other  channel.'' 

Well,  nr,  we  have  got  through  the  pretence  of  reduc- 
ing the  revenue;  the  committee  are  now  for  increasing 
duties:  and  first,  on  silks,  as  luxuries. 

Now,  sir,  I  confess,  if  there  is  any  one  species  of  cant 
and  humbug  ad  tulgus  captandum^  which  I  despise  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  that  which  we  often  hear,  of  great 
connderation  for  the  poor  in  the  ]cv)*ing  of  import  du- 
ties. I  should  like  to  Know  what  is  meant  by  the  poor, 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Is  it  paupers?  If  so,  they 
are  supported  by  the  community.  If  it  is  intended  to  * 
apply  uie  term  to  the  industrious  part  of  the  community, 
to  the  working  men  and  working  women,  I  deny  its  ap- 
plication. Whoever  has  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  this  happy 
country,  is  rich,  and  has  his  full  share  of  what  may  pro- 
perly be  denominated  luxuries  in  some  countries.  Now, 
m  reference  to  the  article  of  silks,  I  ask  what  farmer, 
what  mechanic,  what  working  man  is  there,  whose  family 
does  not  wear  silks,  more  in  proportion  to  their  property 
than  those  of  the  rich?  If  there  are  any  class  of  human 
beings  who  do  not  wear  silks  in  this  country,  it  is  only 
the  slaves.  Then,  sir,  a  duty  is  added  on  tea  and  coffee, 
not,  I  believe,  as  luxuries,  although  I  have  sometimes 
heard  them  called  so,  but  as  a  measure  of  *'  financial  pru- 
dence." Sir,  I  commend  their  prudence;  they  under- 
took a  work  of  reduction,  and,  as  proof,  they  went  man- 
fully to  work— -they  propose  to  restore  the  duties  on  tea 
and  cofl«e.     Comment  is  superfiqous. 

I  will  detain  the  committee  but  a  moment,  in  compar- 
ing the  details  of  the  bill  with  the  principles  put  forth  In 
the  report.  The  leading  exception  to  equal  duties  is  in 
favor  of  articles  necessary  to  our  independence  in  war. 
As  I  proceed  in  their  table,  1  find  side  and  fire  arms,  ri- 
fles, muskets,  reduced  from  the  protecting  dut^,  equal 
to  fifty-three  per  cent.,  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  twenty 
per  cent.;  then  "iron  wire,  tacks,  brads,  sprig^  nails, 
and  spikes,"  retain  their  protective  duty  from  thirty-five 
to  ninety-six  per  cent  Is  this  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  or 
are  the  latter  implements  of  war,  and  the  former  the  in- 
signia of  peace?  Then,  sir,  we  come  to  hemp,  an  article 
essential  to  naval  warfare,  and  which  is  apparently  pro- 
tected, but  the  duty  on  cordage  is  so  graduated,  that  I 
have  several  letters  from  manufacturers  of  cordage,  in- 
forming me  that,  should  this  bill  pass,  not  a  ton  of  hemp 
will  be  imported,  nor  a  ton  of  cordage  manufactured  in 
the  country.  The  effect  will  be,  that  our  ships  will  be 
wholly  supplied  with  cordage  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Then  there  is  coal  put  at  five  cents  a  busliel,  equal  to  for- 
ty-seven per  cent.  Is  this  protected  as  a  munition  of  war, 
or  is  it  a  luxury?  No,  says  the  gentlenum  near  me,  it  is  a 
product  of  Virginia.-  Then,  sir,  we  come  to  sugar, 'the 
protection  on  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  abandon,  espe- 
cially after  the  classical  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Write.]  Sugar  pays  a  spe- 
cific duty,  under  the  bill,  of  forty-six  per  cent.  I  should 
like  to  know  on  which  of  the  principles  avowed  in  the 
bill  this  duty  is  maintained — independence  in  war,  equali- 
ty, or  luxury.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  are  some  protfective 
reminiscences  connected  with  sugar,  which  entitle  it  to 
special  favor;  sugar  was  the  subject  of  a  protective  duty 
in  1816.     By  the  act  of  that  year,  it  was  subject  to  a  duty 
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of  three  cento  a  poundi  the  committee  reported  four  centSy 
but  it  w«8  reduced  in  Committee  of  the  liVhoIe  to  three  and 
a  half{  a  ^lotion  was  then  made  to  reduce  it  to  two  and  a 
half;  this  was  opposed  by  the  entire  Georgia  delegation, 
and  nearly  all  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  nattie  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  [Mr.  Wilbs,]  will  be. found  on  that  occasion  vot- 
ing against  the  reduction.  So  that,  with  all  that  gentle- 
man's zeal  in  favor  of  free  trade,  I  apprehend  he  must 
confess  to  a  little  peccadillo  on  that  occasion.  I  recollect 
perfectly  well,  as  a  commercial  man,  that  about  that  pe- 
riod Ihe  idea  was  current,  that  Georgia  was  going  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  take  up  that  of 
sugar. 

I  proceed  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  the  two  g^reat 
articles  of  woollens  and  cottons.  Woollens  are  reduced 
in  this  bill  from  fif\y  to  twenty  per  cent.,  besides  doing 
away  the  speci6c  duty  on  flannels  and  carpetings. 

I  shall  not  go  into  any  details  on  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  pros- 
trate the  whole  manufacture — it  must  level  it  with  the 
dust.  If  it  arise  partially,  it  can  only  be  when  tlie  prictf 
of  wool  shall  fall,  not  only  to  the  price  in  Europe,  but  be- 
low it,  and,  by  depressing  the  price  of  labor  in  like  pro- 
portion, a  great  part  of  the  capital  must  be  annihilated. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  operation  of  the  bill  on  the 
manufacture  of  cottons — a  manufacture  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  accurate  report  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  convention,  founded  on  actual  returns.  The 
capital  employed  in  that  manufacture  in  the  autumn  of 
1831,  and  in  making  additional  machinery,  was  forty-five 
millions;  it  cannot  be  estimated,  at  present,  at  less  tlian 
fifty  millions.  Now,  what  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
great,  this  successful  interest  is  treated  by  the  committee? 
WMr,  sir,  the  minimum,  or  specific  duties  of  seven  and  a 
half  cents  a  square  yard  on  white  goods,  and  eight  and 
three-quarters  cents  on  printed  or  colored,  are  done  away, 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  put  in  their 
place;  that  js  to  say,  seven  and  a  half  cento  is  reduced  on 
the  average  to  one  or  two  cents,  and  eight  and  three- 
quarters  cents  is  reduced  to  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
cents.  And,  sir,  what  is  the  ground  fur  this  radical,  this 
enormous  change  to  one-fuurai  tliat  imposed  by  the  fa- 
vorite act  of  1816?  I  listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
attention  to  the  explanation  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, [Mr.  VsaFLAKCK,]  and,  also,  to  another  member 
of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Giucobb;]  tlie  reason  given  b> 
both  was  the  same,  that,  as  we  were  able  to  export  coarse 
cottons  to  foreign  countries,  little  or  no  protection  could 
be  necessary  for  any  part  of  this  manufacture.  Why,  sir, 
to  judge  from  the  explanations  of  the  committee,  I  must 

C resume  that  thejr  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  th«t  the 
usiness  of  printing  calicoes  is  carried  on  in  this  country, 
and  yet  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  must  be  invested 
in  this  branch  of  business,  making  thirty -five  to  forty  mil- 
lions  of  yards  per  annum.  Have  the  committee  made  any 
inquiry  into  the  effect  of  this  cliange  on  tiiis  great  inte- 
rest? They  do  not  pretend  that  they  have.  Is  it  not  la- 
mentoble  to  see  how  great  interesto  are  sported  with  in 
this  enlightened  Government?  We  had  last  year  a  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  to  whom  was  committed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  manufacturing  interest;  through  them,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  was  directed  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  all  parto  of  the  United  States.  That  infur- 
mat  ion  is  not  yet  before  us.  But,  on  the  strength  of  such 
inrormation  as  he  did  obtoin,  and  1  know  he  took  very  con- 
siderable pains  to  inquire  into  the  stote  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, he  decided  tSn  the  present  rates  of  specific  du- 
ties. And,  yet,  here  is  a  committee,  knowing  nothing  of 
manufactures,  who  lop  off*  three-fourths  of  the  duty  at  a 
blow,  because  we  export  coarse  cottons.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
detiils  in  reference  to  this  whole  manufacture.     The  cot* 


ton  manufacture  may  properly  enough  be  difidedinto 
three  branches:  first,  the  coarser  description  of  couou, 
of  which  a  considerable  part  are  exported;  KconJlj, 
the  finer  goods,  as  shirtings,  sheetings  Slc;  snd,Uunily, 
printed  calicoes,  various  colored  goods  for  summer  wctf, 
vestings,  &c.  In  all  these  branches,  competition  has  bttn 
carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
entire  consumption  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  finer  descriptions  of  prints,  and  to  have  brought  dovn 
tlie  profito  of  the  business^  at  the  present  time,  below  t^e 
average  of  other  employments.  It  is  a  sinf^ular  fact,  that, 
vt  the  present  moment,  the  manufacture  of  the  coane 
cottons  for  exportation  is  the  most  profitsble  bnnch  i 
the  business.  These  coarse  cottons,  of  which  I  am  fur- 
nished with  a  description,  contain  the  value,  as  near  li 
may  be,  of  four  and  a  half  cento  of  the  raw  mateiial  to  t^ 
square  yard<  (he  cost  of  manufacture  is  three  cents,  awl, 
at  the  present  price,  produces,  in  cash,  to  the  manufk- 
turer,  about,  but  hardly,  nine  cents,  and  giving  a  prtf: 
of  about  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed.  It  otr 
be  proper,  however,  to  state  that  this  result  can  onlrb? 
produced  by  the  employment  of  tlie  very  best  roachiiie.7. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  evident  tliat  this  identiod  descriptico  c/ 
goods  could  not  be  imported  from  England,  even  tiikont 
any  protectinf^  duty  at  all.  But  the  English  fnamikiuTt 
great  quantities  of  imitations  of  these  ^odsoutofthc 
cheaper  Bengal  cotton,  which  they  sell  at  a  lower  pnce, 
and  it  is  only  after  ascertaining,  by  experience,  the  six- 
rior  durability  of  our  goods  tliat  they  maintoin  theouelra 
in  those  markets,  where,  it  is  probable,  much  grotr 
quantities  of  the  inferior  British  goods  continue  to  besc:J 
than  of  the  superior  American  manufacture.  Nov,  ar,  ns 
it  be  for  the  interest  of  any  body  to  mtroduce  tbne  i^'^ 
rior  goods  made  from  Bengal  cotton?  Can  tlicre  be 
greater  madness  than  that  the  cotton  planter  shoakise 
desirous  to  try  this  experiment?  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  manufacture  of  our  coarse  cottons  »ill  «-*• 
tain  itself  eventually)  but,  if  the  other  brancheiare  pr»- 
trated,  all  the  machinery  will  be  turned  upon  tbitdncrip- 
tion  of  goods,  and  our  own  and  foreign  markets  orrr^t^^^' 
ed.  So  that,  for  a  time,  tliis  branch  will  be  ptfilyKii 
with  the  rest. 

That,  under  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  w^q'^JJI" 
of  the  finer  descriptions  of  plain  goods  and  printing  cIot*H 
will  be  imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  butiti«»-rp''. 
the  branch  of  calico  printing  that  it  will  fall  with  prcub^ 
severity.  So  far  as  1  am  informed,  there  n  but  one  opir 
ion  amongst  tliose  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  vt^ 
the  effect  of  this  bill— that  it  wiU  cause  sn  abandonnef  < 
of  the  business.  I  believe  it  myself,  and  ;ct  I  hare  ro 
heritation  in  saying  that,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  cottcn 
manufacture  wanted  for  the  common  purposes  wi""' "J 
eludings  printed  calicoes,  the  United  Stotca  arc  soppwa 
by  their  own  manufacture  intrinsically  cheapen  "^vL 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  ^fl 
make  a  body,  so  much  governed  by  theories  as  this  Hott«. 

understond  how  this  can  be  true,  and  yet  the  ?»"""^  "^ 
be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  go^^ 
which  are  actually  deareri  but  I  appeal  to  pr«ct»cal  1^ 
for  the  truth  of  it.  , 

The  fact  is,  the  effect  of  the  specific  duty  I»«  d^"^  ; 
estoblish  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  superior  qu:ii-|^ ; 
most  of  the  English,  botli  as  to  substance,  as  to  vjp^ 
and  as  to  permanency  of  colors.  One-half,  at  least,  0  j 
British  printo  imported  are  fugitive  colors,  ®f  "°!*j^' 
but  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  unskilful?  *n''\; 
is  the  custom  of  nearly  or  all  the  American  P""^^  j, 
print  nothin?  but  in  fast  colors?  at  all  events,  the  »«^^ 
of  the  manufacturer  is  a  sufficient  guaranty.    \T^\.t. 
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nishecl,  and  have  before  roe,  a  sample  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  ncplua ultra  of  inanity;  it  ii  eig'hteen  inches  wide, 
and,  I  think,  thirty  yards  would  hardly  weigh  a  pound. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at  six  cents,  subject  to  a  draw- 
back of  four  and  three-eighths  cents?  and  yel  I  believe  the 
one  and  five-eighths  cents  which  it  cost  the  exporter  is 
doubl*  its  actual  value. 

The  printing  of  cottons,  in  its  present  state,  is  one  of 
the  highest  triumphs  of  human  art;  the  engraving  the  cy. 
lindersis,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and  curious  operation 
in  mechanics;  and  the  fixing  the  various  colors  is  the  ap- 
plicatioji  of  the  highest  discoveries  in  chemical  science. 
The  transfer  of  such  a  business  from  one  country  to  an- 
other is  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  of  great  ex- 
pense-*it  has  been  completed. 

I  boldly  assert  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness,  the  designing,  the  engraving,  the  printing,  or  the 
raising  the  colors,  which  will  not  compare,  in  beauty 
and  perfection,  with  the  best  work  in  Manchester.  My 
constituents  have  invested  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  branch  of  business;  they  have  done  it  under  the 
sanction  and  faith  of  your  laws;  and  you  have  no  right 
to  repeal  those  laws,  and  abandon  that  property  t<r  de- 
struction. 

Every  dollar  of  capital  belonging  to  my  constituents, 
invested  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  has  been  invested 
since  1816.  They  have  never  asked  you  for  additional 
protection;  on  the  contrary,  in  1824,  so  far  as  individual 
opinion  went,  they  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  addi- 
tion then  made.  The  great  fall  of  prices,  in  1826,  how- 
ever, materially  altered  the  state  of  the  case;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  printing  carried  the  business  up  into  branch- 
es no^  originally  contemplated.  And  yet,  sir,  we  took  no 
part  in  the  additional  duty  of  1828.  I  was  myself  applied 
to,  and  aaked  if  it  was  not  expedient  to  petition  Congress 
for  further  protection;  I  replied,  that,  as  a  question  of 
policy,  I  might,  perhaps,  think  further  protection  expe- 
dient, as  extending  the  manufacture  into  higher  branches, 
bi^  being  myself  interested  in  the  manufacture,  I  would 
not  ask  for  it.  It  was  not  asked  for  by  my  constituents; 
they  followed  your  leenslation,  and  they  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  those  laws  under  which  they  have  acted,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  The  only  testimony  taken,  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  f^rinting,  before  the  committee  of  Congress, 
in  1828,  was  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  formerly  of  Manches- 
ter,  then  a  printer  of  New  York.  He  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "What  is  the  difference  in  expense  of 
printing  the  same  patterns  and  qualities  in  this  country  or 
in  England?"  His  answer  was:  "The  expense  of  print- 
ing is  one-third  higher  here  than  in  England;  this  arises 
from  the  difference  of  expense  in  fuel,  drugs,  and  wages; 
the  fuel  which  costs  twenty-seven  dollars  in  Manchester, 
costs  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  Hudson,  to  do  the 
same  business."  And  yet,  sir,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Gilmorx  and  Mr.  Polk]  have  quoted 
evidence  from  that  book,  in  reference  to  coarse  cottons, 
as  justifyin?  their  report,  and  forgotten  to  refer  to  this 
testimony  of  Mr.  Marshall,  which  is  directly  to  the  point. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  lower  priced  prints,  where  the  foreign 
article  is  excluded,  competition  has  brought  down  the 
prices  to  the  lowest  point  of  living  profit,  and,  in  the 
hig^her  branches,  where  they  meet  the  English,  there  is 
much  uncertainty,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, where  so  much  depends  on  fancy,  and  the  relative 
supply.  This  description  of  goods  has  to  be  sold,  what- 
ever may  be  the  price;  the  manufacturers  never  think  of 
keeping  them  over. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  importation  in  1831,  and 
the  increasing  competition,  a  great  many  printing  esta- 
blishments have  lost  money  dunng  the  last  year.  I  have 
the  accounts  of  the  Merrimack  company,  made  up  for  six 
months  last  November,  showing  a  balance  of  profit  of 
fif^y-seven  thousand  dollars  on  the  manufacture  of  three 
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millions  of  yards,  something  less  than  four  per  cent,  on 
the  capital;  but,  in  this  account,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  nor  for  insurance  against  fire. 
Now,  sir,  if  such  is  the  state  of  the  business,  under  the 
present  duty,  can  any  thing  but  ruin  follow  under  the  pre- 
sent bill,  which  removes  full  three-fourths  of  that  duty? 
There  is  one  consideration  of  which  I  dare  say  this  com- 
mittee are  not  aware,  and  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  this  question — the  great  outlay  of  capital,  compar- 
ed with  the  annual  product.  The  great  results. in  the 
cotton  manufacture  are  produced  by  a  great  outlay  of  ca- 
pital, which  will  only  return  in  the  finer  branches  an  an- 
nual product  of  fi Ay  to  sixty  cents  for  every  dollar  of  9a* 
pital.  In  other  words,  a  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars 
will  only  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  manufactures.  80  that  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  products  is  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  capital. 

In  this  respect,  it  differs  materially  from  the  woollen 
manufacture,  where  a  given  amount  of  capital  will  pro- 
duce more  than  dollar  for  dollar  in  products.  The  ef- 
fect is,  that  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  cottons  is  no 
more  proitection  on  the  capital  employed,  than  ten  per 
cent,  is  on  woollens.  Why,  sir,  even  England,  with  all 
her  superiority,  imposes  as  great  a  duty  on  printed  cot- 
tons as  that  imposed  by  our  present  law.  She  imposes 
a  duty  of  three  and  a  half  pence,  or  seven  cents  the  square 
yard,  in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  often  ]>er  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Aware  how  little  this  committee  know 
of  the  state  of  this  manufacture,  I  am  going  to  furnish 
them  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ments—the manufactures  themselves.  I  have  been  fur- 
nished from  a  few  different  establishments  with  these 
samples,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  coroipittee. 
It  is,  I  dare  say,  such  an  exhibition  as  was  never  before 
made  in  this  hall;  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  an  exhibition 
of  which  {he  country  may  well  be  proud.  I  take  pride  in 
being  the  organ  of  making  it. 

The  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  lately 
taken  a  seat  in  the  other  branch  of  this  Government,  and 
who,  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  established  the  cot- 
ton minimum  in  1816,  was  in  Boston  about  the  vcar  1818, 
at  which  time  the  Waltham  factory  was  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation.  He  visited  that  establishment,  and 
was  received  with  that  sort  of  gratulation  and  triumph, 
which  seemed  to  say,  and  which  in  fact  did  say— ^Behold 
here  your  work ! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, could  it  have  been  revealed  to  him,  that,  in  the 
short  space  of  fifteen  years,  such  an  exhibition  as  this 
could  have  here  been  made,  and  of  which  it  night  also  be 
said.  This,  also,  is  your  work  I  it  would  have  given  him 
a  prouder,  a  nobler  satisfaction,  than  a  true  revelation 
that  it  was  his  destiny  one  day  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But,  alas!  what  a  change!  Alas!  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  that  band,  who  have  conspired,  and 
stand  eager  and  impatient  to  strike  the  blow  which  is  to 
lay  this  great  interest  prostrate  at  your  feet,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  say  of  that  gentleman,  Ei  iu  Brt^e? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  cannot  leave  this  subj^ect  without  ad* 
verting  to  one  other  circumstance,  which  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  this  whole  matter.  I  stated,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  business  of 
manufacture  in  England  afforded  an  additional  reason 
against  withdrawing  protection  at  the  present  tune;  that 
alter  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  of  extraordinary  profits  and  high  labor,  a 
crisis  had  arrived  when  over-proauction,  and  an  excess  of 
population  in  those  departments,  had  entirely  changed 
the  scene;  and  that  for  several  years  neither  capital  bad 
gfiven  sny  adequate  income,  nor  the  wages  of  labor  afford- 
ed a  decent  support  to  the  laborer.  The  period  which  I 
fixed  on  ss  this  crisis,  was  the  spring  of  1826,  when  a  pe- 
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riod  of  six  months  of  riots,  of  burning^  of  cotton  Riills,  and 
destruction  of  roschinery,  took  place.  There  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  manufactures  of  more  than  one- 
third  In  those  six  months,  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered; on  the  contrary,  they  have  if^nerally  continued 
to  fall  still  lower.  This  fact  will  sufficiently  accoimt  for 
the  business  of  manufacturing  being  comparatively  pro- 
fitable from  18t6  to  1824,  under  a  moderate  UrifT,  With- 
out its  following  at  all  that  the  same  duty  would  be  an 
adequate  protection  now.  As  this  view  is  very  import- 
ant, I  must  beg  to  lay  before  the  committee  what  must  be 
considered,  T  think,  full  confirmation  of  it.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Atwood,  a  highly  respectable  banker  of 
Birmingham,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  before  the 
committee  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Atwood  is,  in  one  respect,  a 
theorist.  He  witnessed  the  prosperity  of  England  during 
the  suspension  of  specie  paymeiits,  and  the  chang^e  which 
took  place  on  supplying  the  place  of  the  small  notes  with 
gold,  and  attributes  the  chanre  to  that  cause.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him;  but  as  to  the  tact  of  the  general  distress, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  witness.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  examination: 

"  Has  capital  been  invested  in  your  neighborhood  late- 
ly? Within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  when  the  iron- 
masters and  manufacturers  generally  are  all  gt>ing  to  ruin, 
and  are  in  a  state  that  I  do  not  like  to  describe,  because 
we  all  feel  the  painfulness  of  it,  they  are  many  of  them 
still  enlarging  their  works,  not  to  partake  of  profit,  but 
to  prolong  the  path  to  ruin,  by  diminishing  their  general 
charges. 

"In  that  case,  of  course  the  depression  of  trade  bears 
roach  heavier  upon  those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  so  to 
augment  their  works — much  heavier. 

*'  Must  not  that  be  one  principal  cause  of  the  distress 
that  prevails  with  you  now,  and  is  it  not  very  much  con- 
fined to  that  class  of  people?  ft  is  not  confined;  the  dis- 
tress is  like  the  atmosphere,  among  all  working  classes 
and  trading  classes  in  England. 

"Do  you  mean  without  exception?  I  say  without  ex- 
ception, although  I  know  that  extreme  difficulty  exists  in 
Jetting  at  this  truth,  for  I  myself  feel  great  pain  in  stating 
It;  but  my  opinion  is,  most  decidedly,  that  all  trade  in 
England  has,  within  the  last  seven  years,  been  carried  on 
at  a  positive  loss,  except  where  speculators  have  now  and 
then  made  a  profit. 

**  And  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  distress  has  been 
to  increase  production?  In  some  trades,  unquestionably. 
**  How  is  that  consistent  with  an  answer  you  gfave,  that 
you  thom^t  that  all  consumption  depended  upon  the  in- 
crease of  production,  and  that  the  increase  of  production 
would  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade?  The  wages  of 
labor  of  the  unhappy  laborers  are  paid  at  half  the  price; 
the  consequence  ot  which  is,  that,  though  they  work  six- 
teen hours  a  day  in  some  trades,  they  do  not  get  so  greats 
reward  in  exchange  as  when  they  work  twelve  hours  a  day. 
"  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  increase  of  production 
alone  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country?  Not  un- 
less it  is  at  hi^h  prices;  it  is  the  plenty  of  money  that 
makes  prosperity. 

"  Then  a  plenty  of  money,  raising  the  profits  of  the 
people,  is  what  you  think  is  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country?  Unquestionably,  I  believe  nothing  else  will 
do;  [  mean  by  that,  not  a  wild  increase  of  money,  but 
BU<^  an  increase  of  money  as  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
prices  of  property  and  labor  above  the  level  of  the  fixed 
charges  which  the  law  and  the  habits  of  the  country  im- 
pose upon  production. 

-  **\%  the  production  of  the  country  greater  or  less  than 
it  was  seven  years  ag^?  In  some  instances  it  is  greater, 
but  in  others  it  is  less.'  It  is  gp^ater,  by  the  inordinate 
tdls  of  some  classes  of  men;  and  less,  by  the  total  want  of 


employment,  and  the  state  of  half  employmenl  of  other 
classes  of  men. 

« In  the  aggregate,  should  you  ssv  that  it  is  g;mier  or 
less^  It  is  less.  The  aggregate  productioni,  now,  I  con- 
sider are  less  than  they  have  been  for  the  lait  Kvenfetrs. 
«  Do  you  think  the  aggregate  capital  employed  io  pro- 
duction is  less  than  it  was  a  few  jears  ago?  1  think  thm 
is  little  or  no  capital  employed  m  productive  power  bot: 
the  capital  is  annihilated,  considered  as  money. 

«  Can  there  be  production  without  capitsl  empMla 
production  ?  The  capital  is  annihilated{'it  consisti  of  bricl 
and  mortar,  machinery  and  engines,  which  are  ilmoa 
worthless.  I  know  one  case  of  a  cotton  mill,  whid)  cot, 
seven  years  sgo,  thirty-five  tliouAnd  poandii  thit  \m 
sold  by  auction  a  fortnight  ago  for  five  thounnd  pous^ 
*<  Is  the  food  and  raiment  annihilated,  with  wbiefa  tt 
laborer  is  maintained?  IThe  capital  I  coniider  to  be  the 
buildings,  and  machinery,  and  dead  stock,  tnd  implf- 
ments  and  tools.  I  know  a  case,  in  Birminghin,  of  Ttli- 
able  tools  and  implements  of  a  brass  foundry,  which  ccst, 
seven  years  ago,  one  thousand  five  hundired  tod  aitj 
pounds,  which  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  for  one  hundred  u^ 
twent}'-five  pounds. 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  buildings  and  mple- 
ments  for  producing  the  manufacture  are  not  in  viA- 
ence?  They  are  in  existence,  but  they  sre  worth  almrt 
nothing  at  all. 

<*  Within  what  period  do  you  consider  that  the  o^^ 
invested  in  manunctures  has  been  annihilated^  lotk 
last  seven  years. 

<*  Has  there  been  no  fresh  capital  invested  in  nuuiDk- 
tures?  No,  except  in  4he  manner  I  have  described,  intbe 
desperate  struggles  of  men  trying  to  escspe  from  rat 
«<  You  consider,  then,  that  no  capitalists  hare  inreii^ 
their  capital  in  manufactories,  with  a  view  to  prodtictivi 
returns  within  the  last  seven  years?  I  am  certain  of  it 
« Fs  there  any  increase  in  the  cotton  manufactnre  ?!'> 
in  the  last  seven  years?  The  destruction  of  one  naa 
makes  a  rise  of  another.  In  some  cases,  in  ^^. 
trade,  immense  mills  have  been  sold,  or  let,  iv^m^^ 
their  value;  and  out  of  that  destruction,  a  newtndesasf* 
comingJn  unshackled,  sometimes  contrives  to  tif^  °^^ 
not  to  make  a  profit. 

*<  Does  not  a  branch  of  manufacture  sometitnes  63* 
blish  itself  in  a  new  part  of  the  country,  to  the  fery  »•>; 
ous  injury  of  property  in  places  where  it  formeriy  cx«c- 
I  have  known  nothing  of  that  kind  within  the  W  se^K 
years.     I  see  every  one  shrinking  from  manuBcturw 
every  one  that  can  draw  out  one-tenth  part  of  h«  «P' 
gradually  does  it,  but  I  have  seen  no  determination  of  o? 
Ul  into  any  trade  within  the  last  seven  yean?  on  ^  ^ 
trary,  I  have  made  it  a  point,  within  the  last  lerenr"'^ 
of  asking  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  I  h^^^'^^^^'.f 
thousand  welkn  formed  tradesmen,  whether  they  ^^  ^ 
any  branch  of  industry  existing  in  England,  ®  r^*  ^ 
prudent  man  of  industrious  habits,  with  ten  ^m^^ 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  of  competent  knowledge,*  ^^ 
be  justified  in  embarking  his  capiul;  and  I  hare  never  ^• 
with  but  one  single  instance  in  which  that  ^l"**^.*®!^ 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  tlist  single  J"^ 
was  a  Manchester  gentleman;  and  when  I  came  w 
examine  him,  be  broke  down.  ^ 

"  You  have  stated  that  the  fixed  capital  of  the  tm^ 
is  absolutely  annihilated?    Yes,  I  consider  it  aoi  » 
vertible  into  money.  -j; 

"  You  have  sUted,  also,  that  in  many  instances  cap 
has  changed  hands?    Capital  which  was  worth  onc^'^  ^ 
dred  thousand  pounds  has  fallen  in  some  cases  ^^ 
five  thousand  pounds;  that  five  thousand  po""***^^  ..e 
new  hands,  and  enables  the  new  man  to  csyry    ^^  ^ 
machinery  and  the  trade  till  another  &ilure  ^^^^'^^ 
sell  it  for  two  thousand  pounds;  and  so  there  k^  - 
limit  to  the  depression  in  progress. 
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**  When  do  you  consider  that  process  commenced  of 
the  destruction  of  capital?  In  the  autumn  of  1825.  It 
commenced  in  the  first  place  in  1816,  and  then  it  was 
chan^d  in  1817  and  1818;  then  it  commenced  again  in 
1819,  and  went  on  till  1822$  and  then  it  ehanged  again, 
and  prosperity  came  till  1825/' 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  state  of  things  against  which  our 
own  manufacturers  would  have  to  contend  on  opening  our 
ports  at  a  small  ad  valorem  duty.  And  in  this  conviction 
I  cannot  avoid  making  a  short  extract  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  celebrated  banker,  before  the 
same  committee.  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  remarks 
of  this  practical  roan  to  the  theoretical  supporters  of  the 
system  of  free  trade. 

**  If  the  exchanges  be  in  the  long  run  almost  invariably 
in  favor  of  this  country,  must  not  that  be  because  there  is 
a  considerable  balance  owing  from  other  countries  to  this^ 
Yes. 

**  How  do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  considerable  bal- 
ance owing  from  other  countries  to  this^  Because  Eng- 
land is  the  place  of  settlement  for  the  whole  world;  what 
is  wanting  in  India,  in  the  Brazils,  &c.  gets  settled  here; 
and,  secondly,  suppose  you  import  iron  from  Sweden,  if 
you  receive  one  thousand  pounds  worth  of  iron  and  ma- 
nufacture it,  you  will  then  ret  ten  thousand  pounds  for  it, 
and  then,  when  it  is  manufactured,  it  is  sent  to  all  the 
world.  Suppose  you  get  cotton  from  America,  the  cot- 
ton costs  there  three  pence  or  six  pence  a  pound;  but 
when  it  is  manufactured,  that  pound  of  cotton  is  worth 
four  times  as  much.  In  the  regvdar  course  of  thingps,  the 
exchange  with  every  country  must  be  in  favor  of  this. 

**  If  your  opinion  be  true,  that  if  there  were  no  impor- 
tation of  corn  into  this  country,  and  if  there  were  no  fo- 
reign loans  wanted  from  this  country,  the  exchanges  would 
always  be  in  favor  of  this  country,  must  not  it  mevitably 
follow  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  must  come 
to  this  country?    It  will  tend  to  come  here. 

**  Must  not  there  be  some  counteracting  check?  Yes; 
if  there  was  not,  the  world  could  not  go  on;  if  we  had  not 
sometimes  importations  of  corn,  and  sometimes  foreign 
loans  wanted,  I  do  not  know  how  the  people  on  the  con- 
tinent couid  live. 

<*  You  have  taken  into  consideration  tlie  commodities 
that  go  out,  but  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the 
wine  and  other  articles  brought  here  for  consumption? 
If  it  were  not  for  those  things,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  the  people  abroad. 

*<  Does  not  what  you  have  stated  prove  that  there  is  a 
gradual  impoverishment  of  every  other  country  in  the 
world?  I  do  not  know  that;  because  you  must  consider 
the  quantity  of  gold  we  receive  from  the  mining  coun- 
tries. We  bought  lately  in  Paris  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  of  g^ld,  which  came  from  the  Dey  of  Al- 
g^iers,  that  was  locked  up  in  his  cellar,  and  did  nobody 
any  good. 

"If  other  countries  are  not  able  to  pay  their  debts  to 
U9,  by  sending  to  us  the  commodities  they  produce,  but 
are  obli^d  to  send  us  gold,  must  they  not  be  in  a  state  of 
g^ruduai  impoverishment ?  Certainly;  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? The  result  is,  that  we  always  make  a  loan 
when  they  get  very  poor;  they  always  come  for  a  loan  of 
live  or  ten  millions,  or  whatever  they  want." 

Before  I  tike  my  seat,  Mr.  Chairman^  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  in  reply  to  the  honorable  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Polk:]  tliat  gentleman  informed  us  that  the  committee 
hal  fully  examined  into  the  matter,  and  that  the  bill 
would  do  the  manufacturer  ample  justice;  that  its  only  ef- 
fect would  be  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  enormous  profits 
which  they  were  now  making,  and  put  them  on  a  par 
with  the  rest  of  the  community.     I  confess  I  was  some- 


ment,  when  he  announced  to  us  that  the  evidence  was 
extracted  from  documents  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  under  a  resolution  of  tlie  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  this  House  with  in- 
formation, now  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  which  the 
committee  obtained  from  the  printer  of  this  House,  partly 
in  sheets  and  partly  in  manuscript,  but  none  of  which  has 
been  seen  by  a  single  member  of  this  House.  Yes,  sir, 
it  seems  the  manufacturers  have  been  tried,  and  convicted 
in  secret  conclave,  by  the  holy  inquisition  of  this  commit- 
tee, by  confessions  extorted  from  themselves,  and  all  this 
not  only  without  beinjf  heard,  but  without  being  present! 
They  have  been  convicted  of  making  too  much  money. 
And,  for  this  crime,  this  House  is  called  on  to  perform 
execution.  And  the  gentleman  has  actually  chided  us 
for  the  delay  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  state 
that  there  was  any  evidence  at  all  in  the  case. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  that  evidence?  In  tlie  first 
place,  he  states  that  many  of  the  agents  declined  answer- 
ing the  question,  what  were  the  profits?  All  these  are 
condemned  in  mass  for  contumacy;  **  the  inference  is, 
therefore,  mosf  strongly  drawn,  that  they  could  well  bear 
a  modification  of  duties,  and  still  realize  a  fair  profit." 
To  be  sure  one  agent  gives  the  reasons  assigned  by  many 
manufacturers,  *'  as  not  willing  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  they  have  not  viewed  m  all  its  bearings."  Ano* 
thcr  agent  says,  "they  generally  declined,"  or,  "we 
make  little  or  nothing."  However,  he  says  they  have 
furnished  evidence  enough  to  condemn  the  whole  body. 
And  what  is  it?  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  Moulton  and 
Cummin^  in  a  woollen  factory,  make  a  profit  of  forty  per 
cent,  on  twenty-two  thousand  dollars;  J.  Powers  makes 
fifteen;  N.  B.  Hazen  makes  twelve  per  cent;  an  iron 
foundry  yields  fifty-four  per  cent.  So  much  for  wool- 
lens and  iron! 

Then,  as  to  the  cotton  manufacturer,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  of  the  agents: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Maine  has  not  many  large  tna- 
nufacturing  establishments  of  any  kind.  In  that  portion 
of  the  State  which  I  visited  or  examined,  I  found  but  two 
cotton  factories;  one  at  Winthrop,  in  the  county  of  Ken- 
nebeck,  and  the  other  at  Gardiner,  in  the  same  county. 
The  agent  of  the  former  very  readily  answered  all  the  in- 
quiries put  to  him,  within  his  power  to  answer;  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  found  on  sheet  No.  1,  accompany- 
ing this;  but  the  directors  of  the  Gardiner  factory  declined 
answering  any  of  them,  although  twice  called  upon  by 
me,  and  once  written  to  on  the  subject.  I,  however, 
found,  by  inquiry,  that  their  operations  are^  about  one- 
third  more  than  those  at  Winthrop;  and,  owing  to  a  fa- 
vorable location  and  other  facilities  for  carrying  on  their 
business,  their  profits  must  have  been,  during  the  year 
ending  September  last,  fully  twenty-five  per  cent."  The 
agent  guesses  the  profits  at  Gardiner  must  have  been 
twenty -five  per  cent.,  because  a  factory  at  Winthrop  made 
^*  about  twenty  per  cent."  Now,  sir,  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  factory  at  Winthrop  was  sold,  ^ome  years  ago, 
by  the  corporation  to  whom  it  belonged,  for  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost;  leaving  large  debts  unpaid,  and  which 
remain  unpaid  to  this  day.  The  gentleman  then  displays 
manuscript  documents  I  No.  150,  fifteen  per  cent.;  No. 
149,  twenty  per  cent. ;  No.  134,  twentv-five  per  cent. ; 
No.  something,  fifty  per  cent.;  but,  on  being  questioned 
to  what  business  it  related,  it  turns  out  to  be  saddlery. 
The  gentleman  proceeds,  here  are  the  returns;  any  gen- 
tlenuin  can  examine  them  for  himself.  And  on  such  ex 
parity  imperfect,  and  anonymous  testimony,  we  are  called 
on,  without  an  opportuni^  to  examine  it,  to  settle  this 
most  delicate  question. 

Most  of  the  testimony  quoted  consists  in  the  opinions  of 
the  agents  appointed  to  collect  facts;  appointed  to  collect 


what  curious  to  see  how  this  position  was  to  be  maintain-  fiicts,  they  furnish  opinions!^ 

ed;  and  I  will  not  conceal  my  surprise,  my  utter  astonish- 1     Mr.  Bronson,  of  Connecticut,  thinks  tlie  cotton  manu 
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facturere  make  use  of  a  bad  arf^unent  against  the  reduc- ; 
tion  of  duty  on  cottons.  Another  agent  answers  an  objec- 
tion, which  has  been  made,  very  satisfactorily  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee.  It  is  this:  "  The  apprehension 
in  which  so  many  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  concur, 
tiiat  a  foreirn  article,  ec^ual  in  appearance  but  inferior  in 
quality  with  theirs,  might  compete  successfully  with 
theirs,  appears  to  me  [says  the  agent]  quite  groundless. 
Such  an  article  would,  in  my  opinion,  find  its  market  va- 
lue controlled  by  quality." 

V  And  for  such  opmions  the  public  money  is  paid.  Sir, 
I  will  not  waste  time  in  answering  such  CTidence  or  such 
opinions.  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  period  fixed  on 
for  making  these  returns,  the  year  endmg  September, 
1831,  comprised  a  period  of  great  overtrade,  of  high 
prices,  of  great  profits,  real  or  apparent,  in  every  branch 
of  business;  it  forms  no  criterion  of  the  average,  or  sub- 
sequent state  of  things.  I  stated  myself,  at  an  early  pe- 
rloa  of  the  last  session,  that,  in  some  few  cases,  manufac- 
turing profits  had  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  for  six 
months;  and  yet  the  same  establishments  have  made  less 
than  four  per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months  f  in  fact,  a  great 
part  of  the  supposed  profits  of  1831  have  proved  mere 
moonshine,  having  been  swept  away  by  tne  numerous 
failures  of  1832.  I  beg  leave  here  to  refer  to  a  letter 
from  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, which  I  presented  to  this  House  during  the 
last  session,  in  connexion  with  tliis  topic. 

I  have  a  sinele  word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  Secretary,  as  to  profits,  without 
cxpress-ng  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  inquiiy.  I 
do  say  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficidty  and  delicacy 
to  say  what  are  the  actual  nett  profits  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment. 

There  is  no  rule  that  I  know  of,  what  allowance  should 
be  made  for  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  of  machinery; 
it  is  a  problem  wholly  unsettled.  So  much  machinery  is 
thrown  out  of  use  by  new  improvements,  that  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  overrate  the  profits  beyond  the 
final  result.  I  cannot  state  a  stronger  instance  of  this 
than  in  respect  to  the  Waltham  company;  (certainly,  I 
suppose,  the  most  profitable  concern  that  has  existed  in 
the  United  States.  They  divided,  for  a  series  of  years, 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent,  on  the  average;  makinj 
what  was  considered  a  sufficient  reserve  for  wear  an 
tear,  &c.  And  yet,  in  1830,  in  making  a  critical  valua 
tion  of  tlieir  property,  of  their  original  capiui  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  they  could  only  find  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  seventy-five  cents  to  thedollar. 

Sir,  some  of  the  questions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment were  of  a  character  not  easy  to  answer;  for  example: 
If  a  reduction  of  the  tarifi  should  cause  you  to  abandon 
^'our  business,  how  would  you  employ  your  capital?  What 
18  the  average  profit  of  money  or  capital  in  the  United 
States?  Who  can  answer  this  question?  Certainly  1  can- 
not. So  much  depends  on  the  security  of  the  return. 
We  know  very  well  that  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock 
of  the  United  States  would  bring  a  premium.  In  trade  or 
manufactures,  I  suppose  ten  per  cent,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable.  Gentlemen  from  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Louisiana,  tell  me  that  any  amount  of  mone}-  can  be 
loaned  in  that  region,  on  the  best  security,  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  at  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  And  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  authority,  from  Louisiana,  inform  me  tliat 
they  will  ensure  twenty  per  cent,  in  cotton  planting*,  so 
long  as  cotton  will  sell  for  ten  cents  a  pound. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  ailer  excepting 
against  want  of  skill,  borrowed  capital,  bud  machinery, 
bad  debtSi  fire  and  floods,  lays  down  this  proposition: 
•*  The  general  proposition  which  I  affirm  to  be  established 
by  the  whole  body  of  this  testimony,  is,  that  in  all  those 
establishments  where  there  is  skill,  real  capital,  improved 
machinery,  and  proper  economy  and  vigilance  in  their 
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management,  they  have  proved  to  be  moreprofittblettsn 
ar.y  othrr  regular  and  steadv  business." 

Now,  sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  gentleman;  Idcnjle 
fact  in  ialo,  and  challenge  him  to  make  it  good.  UwiLe 
know  better  than  the  parties  themselves?  9:r,  IhaTcir, 
my  hand  a  statement  made  up  by  a  gentleraan,  for  viiae 
correctness  I  can  vouch,  in  tlie  shape  of  an  account  n.:- 
rent»  showing  the  result  of  an  original  investment  of  £it}- 
one  tiiousanu  dollars  in  the  dificrcnt  establisliiiKGis  ii 
Lowell,  since  1821,  and  certainly  no  establishments  sUrl 
higher,  showing  that,  taking  the  pHce  at  abich  iLut 
btocks  are  selling,  bis  return  is  something  fibort  of  ma 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  price  of  the  stocb 
is  in  itself  a  very  safe  criterion;  there  are  none  to".' 
par  in  the  market.  1  have  the  last  semiannual  returns  cf 
profits  from  the  following  companies;  tbe  Loveil,  mik- 
mg  negro  cloths,  capital  tour  hundred  thousaml  Mit*; 
profits,  between  four  and  five  per  cent;  tbe  Uaoiilior, 
capital  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  barely  four  ptr 
cent. ;  the  Merrimack  conipany,  capital  one  miUion  irt 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  fi  Ay-nine  tbousind  dollirsshott 
of  four  per  cent.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  bill,  vhich  tie 
gentleman  considers  so  safe,  I  have  only  to  state  tbt  ie 
mere  rumor  that  this  bill  might  pass,  caused  alar^qian- 
tity  of  the  stock  of  tlie  latter  company  to  be  sold  luvtn') 
per  cent,  discount.  I  have  also  in  my  hand  a  letter  froo 
Messrs.  Lawrence  £c  Stone,  of  Boston,  owning  m  d 
the  best  conducted  woollen  establishments  in  tbecoLn'r. 
stating  they  had  just  made  up  their  account  for  tbe  yc.?* 
having  manufactured  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  varCi 
of  cassimeres,  and  showing  an  actual  loss  of  overJA? 
thousand  dollars;  and  yet  they  did  a  vtry  good  busiws 
in  1831.  I  could  multiply  this  evidence  to  anyeitai'. 
but  I  trust  I  have  satisfied  the  committee  tUt  thisii^tmst 
is,  in  fact,  at  this  very  moment,  instead  of  being  unuw- 
ly  profitable,  very  much  depressed.  As  an  evidence  of  tf'« 
effect  of  our  hasty  tampering  with  this  matter,  I  muslbfg 
to  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lovcll, » 
pUce  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  depending  od  ir^ 
cotton  manufacture,  dated  13th  Januar}*: 

•*  Lowell  is  dull  enough  ;  no  land  specuIatioDS*"  ?<> 
ing  forward,  and  no  prospects  of  new  buildinpH^^^' 
ing  built.  Several  of^  tlie  speculators  and  builders, «" 
are  without  capital,  (and  this  is  the  case  with  tnwt,) »« 
foiled,  and  more  must  follow;  no  money  can  be  birtfln^^ 
on  real  estate  in  Lowell,  and  rents,  which  have  becnrt^ 
high,  are  coming  down.  As  yet  it  so  happens  U«tf«er} 
man  who  has  failed,  is  of  the  true  Jackson  pait);»wi  w 
supporters  of  the  President  in  this  place  are  now  pR"? 
well  satisfied,  by  woful  experience,  that  be  is  not  the  gft* 
friend  to  protection  which  they  have  before  insisted  a?^ 
his  being." 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  this  biUsatii^S«"JWf^- 

Una  >  No  sir,  not  at  all.  She  lias  sworn  by  Jl  <«  *"» 
in  the  calendar,  «•  that  a  protecting  tariff  shall  noWnF 
be  enforced  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolinm  »»"!? 
human  power  shall  drive  her  from  her  position-  D^^ 
bill  extinguish  the  principle  of  protection?  By  no  m** 
It  will  prostrate  great  interests,  but  it  willnfl  "^" 
position  taken  by  South  Carolina.  l  . 

No  friend  of  South  Caroluia  would  wish  lo  «'  J^; 
satisfied  with  this  bill.  1  have  too  much  respect  lor j^ 
to  believe  she  would  be  satisfied  by  it.  ^Vbat  v«i»^, 
the  inference,  and   what  would  be  said  by  Ibe » 


to   see   South   Carolina  so  disgraced.    >o  ^"^J^  j,;, 
must  retrace  her  steps;  she  may  do  so  with  cred"     \j 
self;  she  may  yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  »- 
5  for  reflection.    So  far  ss  tb«  realn t;^ 


give  her  time 

of  South  Caro 

herself.     I  fully  believe  that  the  passage  of  Ihu 


of  South  Carolina  are  concerned,  1  would  »ve  her  ^^^ 
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lessen  the  vslue  of  her  g^eat  staple  of  cotton  nearly  or 
quite  a  cent  a  pound. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  if 
not  others,  that  we  have  no  surplus  revenue  to  reduce; 
that  this  bill  is  destructive,  ruinous,  unprincipled  in  its 
cbai-acter;  that  its  passage  would  alienate  the  affections 
of  a  g^at  body  of  the  people  from  the  Government,  and 
tend  to  disti^-b  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union. 

[The  above  is  Mr.  A.'s  entire  speech  as  delivered  on 
both  days;  but  when  be  first  obtained  the  fioor,  on  Tues- 
day, he  yielded  to  a  motion  for  the  rising  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and 
Mr.  A.  thereupon  commenced  speaking. 

•  He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  motion 
\7as  renewed,  but  again  negatived:  Yeas  72,  nays  75, 

Mr.  A.  had  spoken  for  half  an  hour,  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  when  the  motion  was  once  more  made  by  Mr.  £. 
£V£KE  IT,  and  succeeded:  Yeas  69,  nays  63. 
The  committee  accordingly  rose.] 
Mr.  SPEIGHT  then  moved  that  the  House  do  again 
go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  He  wished  the  people  t6  see  who  were  for  de- 
ciding this  question,  and  who  were  not. 

Mr.  EVANS,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  demanded  the  yeas  and    nays;  they 
were  ordered,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Yeas  68,  nays  76. 
So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn  [at  20  minutes  before 
4  o'clock.] 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  moved  that  the  House  do  now  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  VINTON  demanded  a  call  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SPEIGHT  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  gave 
notice  that  he  should  do  so  whenever  it  should  be  moved 
to  adiourn  before  5  o'clock,  until  this  bill  should  be  dis- 
posea  of. 

Mr.  STANBERY  moved  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  SPEIGHT  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tellers  were  called  for,  in'  order  to  ascertain  whether 
one-fiflh  of  the  House  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
.    The  yeas  being  23,  the  nays  78,  it  appeared  that  no 
quorum  had  voted. 

The  CHAIR  decided  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be 
called. 

Mr.  MERCER  appealed  from  this  decision;  but  after- 
wards consented  to  withdraw  his  appeal . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Yeas  71,  nays  75. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  said  that  at  this  time  he  feared  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  urge  the  House  to  proceed 
with  the  bill;  but  as  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  on  the 
House,  and  an  intense  anxiety  was  felt  through  every  part 
of  the  country  on  the  result,  he  had  been  requested,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  ^jid  Means,  earnestly 
to  invite  all  who  thought  with  them,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  passing  the  bill,  to  come  to  the  House  to-morrow  with  a 
fixed  determination  of  getting  the  bill  out  of  committee 
if  possible.  He  concluded  by  movin|^  to  adjourn,  but 
tirithdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  BURGES,  who  admitted  that  great  anxiety  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  countr}'  as  to  the  result  to  which 
Congress  should  come  in  respect  to  the  bill:  but  observ- 
ed, that  there  were  manv  gfentlemen  in  the  House  who 
wished  and  demanded  to  be  heard  before  the  bill  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  power  of  the  committee;  of  these  he 
was  one. 

Mr.  WILDE  said  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  House 
should  proceed;  he  would  move  to  go  again  into  commit- 
tee, ana  if  gentlemen  were  willing  to  listen  to  him,  he 
would  willingly  commence  his  remarks  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  POLK  remonstrated  with  warmth  a^inst  early 
adjournments  while  this  bill  wa^  yet  in  committee:  delay 


hoped  they  would  come  to-morrow  determined  to  sit  un- 
til the  cock  should  crow  on  the  following  morning,  if  the 
bill  could  not  sooner  be  gotten  out  of  committee.  Let 
gentlemen  bring  forward  their  amendments  at  once,  and 
not  consume  the  time  in  discussions  on  general  principles. 

Mr.  EVERETT  explained  why  he  had  at  first  moved 
for  the  rising  of  the  committee.  He  had  not  done  it  in 
.any  vexatious  spirit,  but  because,  while  his  colleague 
[Mr.  AppiiItok]  was  making  very  important  statements, 
on  which  he  was  founding  a  strong  argument,  the  noise 
and  confusion  in  the  committee  were  so  great  that,  al- 
though be  sat  within  three  feet  of  his  colleague,  he  could 
not  hear  his  words  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  compre- 
hend them.  Numbers  were  just  returning  from  another 
place  where  their  minds  had  been  much  excited,  [tie  was 
understood  to  allude  to  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Calbouit 
had  been  speaking,]  and  their  entrance  produced  much 
of  the  disorder  which  had  prevailed.  It  was  not  quite 
fair  in  tlie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  to 
press  thus  hard  for  a  decision .  The  gentleman  had  him- 
self made  yesterday  a  very  plausible  speech,  and  one 
wliicb,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  had  made 
members  flutter  who  were  round  him.  And  what  had 
been  the  staple  of  that  speech?  Documents — to  which 
none  (or  but  one  or  two)  of  the  members  had  had  any 
opportunity  of  access.  On  these  statements,  he  wished 
the  House  to  go  into  immediate  action  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
£.  asked  in  the  name  of  justice  that  these  documents 
should  first  be  laid  (as  far  as  they  were  printed)  on  the 
tables  of  members,  that  they  might  have  at  least  the  ma- 
terials on  which  to  form  a  judgment. 

Mr.  CARSON,  a(\er  some  rema'rks  imperfectly  heard, 
moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  House,  at  length,  ad« 
journed. 


WeD^TSSOAT,  jAirVART  23. 

MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  connderation  of  the  re- 
solutions submitted  by  Mr.  Auaxs. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  proceeded  to  address  the  House,  but 
was  notified  by  the  Speaxxa  that  the  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Adams]  was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS  said  he  had  closed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  then  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  en- 
gage in  a  little  counter  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
when  the  main  debate  upon  that  important  question  was 
before  the  House  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  A  few  of  ihe  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stew- 
ast]  might,  however,  be  supposed  to  require  a  word  or 
two  in  reply. 

The  gfentleman  requii*ed  a  gpreat  deal  of  information. 
He  [Mr.  H.]  was  willing  to  give  him  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  give  him  satisfaction.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  the  gentleman  could  have  recollected  his  vote  and  his 
predictions  of  ruin,  he  might  have  asked  the  House  to  re- 
judge  the  question.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  was  in 
Kgyptian  darkness;  perhaps  he  was,  and  subject  also  to 
other  of  the  Egyptian  plagues;  but  he  wanted  light. 
Mr.  H.  was  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  the 
gentleman  as  much  light  as  he  wanted,  but  he  would  assist 
as  far  as  he  could.  He  wished  for  a  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties, because  he  wislied  to  reduce  the  revenue  six  millions. 
He  had  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  at  heart,  and 
wished  to  encourage  them  as  much  as  any  one;  but  he 
wished  the  people  to  be  disburdened.  He  wished  to  en- 
courage industry,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  all  idleness 
converted  into  industry';  and  when  he  proposed  to  relieve 


the  country  of  six  millions  of  taxation,  he  believed  him- 
must  be  fatalto  it:  and  if  gentle'mVn  agreed  with  hitoi,  he  self  to  be  acting  as  friendly  a  part  to  the  country  as  those 
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who  wished  to  continue  the  taxes.  So  much  for  his  an- 
swers >^nd  for  the  reason  why  he  would  vote  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  taxes.  At  the  last  session  the  gentleman  sup- 
posed that  the  bill  of  1832  would  not  only  produce  enough 
for  the  revenue,  but  too  much;  a  large  sum  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  he  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  human  evils. 
He  imagines  the  present  bill  to  be  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  revenue.  He  cannot  say 
that  it  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  taxation.  The  gentleman  stated  a  scheme  by  which  he 
could  reduce  the  revenue  without  interfering  with  the 
manufacturing  interest.  He  would  not  mind  his  scheme, 
but  he  would  say  that  the  present  copper-washed  pig 
iron  system  of  taxation  was  the  most  cruel,  the  most  op- 
pressive, and  the  most  impolitic  that  could  be  devised. 
When  the  people  asked  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  the  gen- 
tleman would  accommodate  them  by  saying  you  shall 
have  no  relief;  what  you  deemed  burdensome  shall  be  in- 
creased to  you  tenfold.  This  was  such  a  system  as  ought 
only  to  be  proposed  by  the  worst  of  despots  to  slaves  in  the 
Asiatic  world.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  himself  would 
repudiate  and  condemn  it.  He  hoped  never  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  adopt  that  system.  No;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  an  honest  man,  and  would 
adopt  no  such  thing.  But,  although  he  thought  so  badly 
of  the  scheme,  yet  the  gentleman  in  Egyptian  darkness 
thought  highly  of  it.  He  would  test  nis  sincerity  in  a 
few  articles.  Would  he  adopt  his  system  with  regard 
to  indigo?  When  he  attempted  to  carry  out  this  system 
on  an  article  like  that,  be  might  have  some  credit  for 
sincerity. 

If  Pennsylvania  had  procured  for  herself  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  railroad  iron,  to  secure  the  completion  bf  her 
great  works,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  Well  for  the  gentle- 
man to  propose  a  duty  on  that  article.  The  tax  would 
certainly  cease,  if  it  went  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle; and  if  the  gentleman  could  get  a  duty  of  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  ton  laid  upon  railroad  iron,  it  would  save 
all  the  duties  on  that  article;  but  he  would  not  recommend 
it,  until  a  sufficiency  of  railroad  iron  was  obtained  to  com- 
plete the  works  in  Pennsylvania.  So  strong  was  the  gen- 
tleman's opposition  to  the  bill,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  passing  of  it  would  create  discontent  and  disturbance. 
Did  any  man  believe  that  the  people  would  take  up  arms, 
because  their  taxes  werjs  reduced?  It  would  be  a  new 
era  in  history,  if  the  people  should  be  found  to  revolt 
against  a  reduction  of  revenue.  He  hoped  Congress  would 
exercise  discretion  and  judgment,  so  as  not  to  call  forth 
confusion  from  a  reduction  of  the  public  burden.  The 
gentleman  had  said  he  wislied  for  or  recommended  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  because  it  caused  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  g'oods.  He  [Mr.  H.]  submitted  to 
the  gentleman  and  to  the  House,  that  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  prices  of  goods  had  fallen  or  risen.  The 
prices  of  n>ods  depended  on  many  circumstances,  inde- 
pendent of  taxation.  Articles  of  importation  changed  their 
prices  according  to  their  value  in  foreign  markets,  accord- 
mg  to  the  quantities  imported  and  on  hand,  and  from  many 
other  causes.  The  question  was  not,  then,  had  the  prices 
of  gt>ods  risen  or  fallen;  but,  were  the  prices  higher  or 
lower  than  they  would  be  without  the  tax?  This  might  be 
ascertained  by  the  difference  between  purchases  made 
here  and  in  other  countries.  In  a  document  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1827,  the 
gentleman  might  find  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
which  he  asked  for.  According  to  this  statement  among 
the  ad  valorem  duties,  he  would  find  cloth  of  American 
manufacture  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  foreign;  and, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  articles,  the  American  prices 
kept  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  in  advance  of  European 
prices.  At  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  gentleman's 
system  was  better  observed.  There,  the  wants  of  the 
Government  frequently  rendered    taxation    sufficiently 


burdensome.  Where  goods  were  imported  at  ad  vilorem 
duties,  the  importer  bad  an  advant^^e  on  the  price.  He 
might  have  a  variety  of  invoices,  one  by  which  to  pay  liii 
duties,  and  sell  according  to  another.  In  1831,  impoiU- 
tionssold  at  handsome  profits  in  the  American  loirket. 
Mr.  H.  then  went  into  a  comparative  statement  oftk 
prices  at  which  goods  were  purchased  in  the  fuiouaiDar- 
kets  of  Europe,  and  said  that  those  who  had  beeo  pur- 
chasers in  this  country  could  say  what  the  prices  vere  io 
this  market,  and  whether  the  prices  of  Amencan  nan- 
factured  articles  were  much  below  them.  He  wbaii' 
ted  that  the  real  question  was  whether  the  real  pricn 
were  lower  than  they  would  be  without  the  tax.  Ue  il- 
lowed  that  the  prices  in  an  importing  country  must  be » 
little  greater  than  in  the  country  from  which  gwds  vere 
imported.  There  must  be  the  expense  of  transit,  uA  i 
moderate,  and  sometimes  an  immoderate  profit  for  the 
importer.  He  wanted  something  to  reduce  the  prices;  and 
the  gentleman  had  said  that  the  taxes  reduced  thepmei 
How?  Mr.  H.  theft  went  into  a  sUtement  of  the  effects 
which  the  duties  had  on  the  prices  of  goods  at  different 
times.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  examine  tbc  w^ 
turns  of  imported  articles  under  ad  valorem  and  ipeciic 
duties.  The  real  question  was,  were  they  lover  kit 
than  they  would  be  without  a  duty?  No  one  wouldw^ 
port  a  tax  which  could  not  reduce  the  prices  of  goois, 
but  which  might  make  them  so  high  that  they  could  i»l 
be  purchased.     He  was  averse  to  such  a  tax. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  H.  concluded  his  remarks,  it  vis  in- 
nounoed  that  the  hour  devoted  to  the  coosidcntioii  of 
resolutions  had  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS  wished  thai  the  question  mifht  betUa 
at  least  on  the  first  resolution,  as  early  as  possible.  T  w 
information  was  of  great  importance  as  connected  fjj- 
the  bill  now  pending  in  the  committee  of  the  Houie.  Hj 
wished  the  House  to  understand  that  his  resoluboBS  twi 
been  before  it  about  ten  days,  and  had  always  been  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  hour  expiring.  D«nj¥ 
that  time  he  had  not  deUined  the  House,  byanyth«y« 
had  said,  ten  minutes.  But  if  gentlemen  wouW  dnre  |M 
House,  Jehu  like,  into  the  consideration  of  tbeba^sja 
out  the  information  which  the  resolution  wasinlcwww 
afford,  it  seemed  like  a  wish  to  prevent  coming  tosdea- 
sion,  which  he  deemed  very  important. 

Mr.  KENNON  rose,  but  the  hour  allotted  for  moWD? 
business  having  expired,  the  House  proceeded  to  tiy  or- 
ders of  the  day,  and  again  went  into  Comin«lt«c  oi  lu* 
Whole  on  the 

TARIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  APPLETON  resumed  his  speech,  and  eoncliKW 
after  addressing  the  committee,  in  opposition  totbe  eu* 
about  three  hours.     ^  ^ 

[His  speech  is  given  entire  above.]  ^^ 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Vermont,  followed.  TW  ^' 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  ^J^^'^ 
stated,  yesterday,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  he  wm  ^^^ 
(with  what  propriety,  it  belongs  not  to  roe  to  say)  i 
quest  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  sit  out  the  quesj 
to-day.  This  being  the  course  indicated,  Isball  not^^^ 
the  motion,  which  at  this  hour  (four  o'clock)  ^^^ 
sustained,  that  the  committee  rise;  «"<* ^  ^®P*^.,,  IS 
will  not  be  made  by  any  opponent  of  the  bill;  tn  J  • 
should  it  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  it  ^^ 
be  accepted  as  a  favor.  .     ^    ^ 

I  do  not  ri««e,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  d«J*y»"?.  .L, 
gresi  of  the  bill?  but  to  defend  the  interests  of  wy^' 
stituents,  which  will  be  so  deeply  affected  by  Its  P^^^^ 
I  consider  this  bill  not  only  as  immediately  'nj"'''^,^ 
their  interests,  but  as  tending  to  «n^«""*"*^\!|Il  jjbor 
matelv  to  subvert  the  system  of  protection  to  tnc  ^^ 
and  industry  of  the  country.  The  State  ^°*^.y^pt. 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  at  an  early  penoaJ«^r 
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ed  the  system.  Her  representatives,  against  the  rest  of 
New  England,  (with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire,) 
voted  for  the  tariff  of  1816.  They  also  voted  for  the 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828.  From  year  to  year,  as  often  as 
the  {question  ba»heen  in  prospect,  her  Legislature  has,  by 
unanimous  votes,  requested  her  representatives  to  sup- 
port the  protecting  system.  Resolutions  of  that  charac- 
ter, I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  tlie  House  during 
the  present  session.  Such  being  the  sentiments  of  my 
constituents,  I  cannot  consent  to  permit  this  bill  to  pro- 
g^ress  further,  without  submitting  to  the  committee  my 
views  of  its  principles  and  tendency. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  my  State  is'  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  this  bill.  From  the  returns  of  the  treasury 
agents,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  statement  of  those  inte- 
rests, approximating  to  accuracy.  We  have  invested,  in 
the  various  branches  of  manufactures,  a  fixed  capital  of 
$1,250,P00,  and  an  active  capital  of  at  least  11,750,000, 
yielding  an  annual  product  of  over  $2,250,000.  We  have 
in  sheep  the  value  of  ^3,000,000,^'requiring,  in  land,  for 
their  sustenance,  the  value  of  $10,OjO,000,  yielding  an 
annual  product  of  $1,750,000.  These  interests  are  spread 
over  the  whole  State;  the  manufacturers  are  located  on 
every  stream;  the  wool  is  the  product  of  almost  every 
farm.  From  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
leading  interest  is  that  of  ag^riculture;  the  leading  object, 
to  protect  the  labor  of  the  country,  and,  incidentally,  the 
capital  invested  in  manufactures.  Those  interests  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  that 
we  lay  hi? h  duties  on  foreign)  wool,  if  we  do  not  create  a 
market  tor  our  own,  by  encouraging  manu&ciures.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  encourage  manufactures,  not  for  the 
mere  profit  of  the  capitalist,  or  of  the  manufacturers  of 
foreign  wool. 

The  bill  has  two  objects;  the  one,  ostensible;  the 
other,  understood;  to  reduce  the  revenue;  to  allay  the 
discontents  of  the  South.  The  bill,  in  conformity  with 
the  President's  message,  proposes  to  reduce  the  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  This  reduction  be- 
comes necessary  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  extinguishm^t  of  the  public  debt.  In  this  I  most 
heartily  concur;  on  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  1  go  further:  I  not  only  concur  in  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  but  will  go 
as  far  as  any  one  in  reducing  the  amount  of  that  expen- 
diture; not  only  to  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  proposea  by 
the  committee,  but  to  the  sum  of  $12,000,000.  This,  I 
think,  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  House  to  do;  I  do  not  say 
at  this  time,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  ultimately  brought 
down  to  that  sum.  The  object  understood  is,  to  allay  the 
discontents  of  the  South.  At  the  last  session,  I  had  sup- 
posed both  these  objects  would  have  been  effected  by  the 
bill  of  the  14th  of  July. 

Soon  after  my  return,  sir,  I  received  a  document  from 
the  treasury,  stating  that  the  bill  of  July  would  reduce 
the  revenue  (calculating  on  the  basis  of  the  importations 
of  1830)  from  $17,288,643  to  $12,101,567.  But  from 
the  calculations  appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  of  1831,  the  revenue, 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  $12,000,000,  will  be  raised 
to  over  $19,000,000.  What  will  be  the  true  revenue  of 
1833,  under  the  bill  of  1832,  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  as- 
certained by  mere  figures. 

In  regard  to  the  protection  of  manufactures,  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  inquire,  with  what  research,  with  what  labor, 
with  what  care,  the  bill,  of  1832  was  matured  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  (the  Committee  on  Manufactures,) 
nor  with  what  zeal,  with  what  ability,  it  was  debated,  and 
contested,  inch  by  inch,  article  by  article;  nor  refer  to 
the  repeated  yeas  and  nays  on  the  minute  questions  of  a 
cent  more  or  a  cent  less  duty;  nor  to  the  large  majority 
by  which  it  was  passed,  including,  I  believe,  a  majority  of 
the  opponents  of  the  protecting  system.    It  is  sufficient 


to  say,  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  pro- 
tection was  carried  as  far  as  could  be  done,  <*  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  existing  establishments." 

That  was  a  bill  for  revenue:  it  was  not  the  object  to 
raise  more  money  than  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment required.  In  adjusting  the  duties,  incidental  pro- 
tection only  was  given  to  manufactures.  That  is  all  that 
they  have  ever  received  under  any  tariff;  it  is  all  they 
now  ask.  Nor  has  the  propriety,  much  less  the  constitu- 
tionality of  granting  it  been  denied  until  lately.  Both 
principles  were  admitted  in  the  late  address  from  the  Bal'> 
timore  Free  Trade  Convention,  attributed  to  ([  believe 
reported  by)  the  late  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Berrien. 

I  havelieen^sadlv  disappointed  in  the  anticipated  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  of  July.  It  seems,  sir,  to  have  effected 
neither  of  its  objects.  It  is  now  taken  for  granted  that  it 
will  not,  in  some  years  to  come,  reduce  the  revenue;  and 
it  has  equally  failed  to  allay  the  discontents  of  the  South 
How,  as  a  measure  of  concession,  of  conciliation,  has  it 
been  met  ?    The  President's  late  message  has  informed  us . 

Mr.  Chairman,  ought  such  a  reception  to  have  been 
expected?  Were  there  no  valuable  concessions  in  that 
bill?  Did  the  manufacturers  yield  nothing?  Sir,  1  hold 
in  my  hand  a  atatement  of  what  the  woollen  interest  alone 
gave  up  by  that  bill,  cast  on  the  importation  of  1831. 

Vsloe  of  im-  Amount  of  du- 
portfinl831. 

On  wool,  costings  cents  per  lb., 

and  under,  from  4  cents  per  lb. 

and  50  per  cent,  ad  val.  made 

duty  free,  1,235,601  lbs.         -      $54,363 
Duty  on  other  wools  reduced  10 

per  cent,  ad  val.  4,387,359  lbs.    1,234,516 
On  coarse  woollens,  costing  SS 

cents  per  square  yard,  and  un- 
der, from  14  cents  per  square 

yard,  (being  an  average  duty 

of  54-45  per  cent,  ad  val.)  to  5 

percent.        -        -      .  - 
On  coarse  blankets,   costing  7S 

cents  each,  and  under,  from  35 

to  5  per  cent.  -        -        .        - 


ity  reduced  by 
set  of  isaa. 


$76,SSS 
123,452 


1,005,660         491,299 


650,000    195,000 


894,336 


650.000  87,750 


350,000 
421,129 


56,000 
33,690 


-  5,893,023     uncertain. 


On  other  blankets,  from  38  j  to  25 

per  cent.       -        -        -        - 
On  flannels,  baizes.  Sec.  from  45 

per  cent,  on  a  minimum  of  50 

cents,  (being  an  average  of  say 

66  per  cent.)  to  16  cents  per 

square  yard,  being  an  average 

or50  per  cent.        ,        -        - 
On  all  carpeting,  an  average  of 

say  5  per  cent,        -        -        - 
On  all  other  woollens,  from  45 

per  cent,  on  the  minimum  du- 
ties, to  50  per  cent,  ad  val. 

The  coarse  woollens  and  coarse  blankets  are  principal- 
ly used  for  the  clothing  of  Southern  labor,  and  under  the 
proposed  reduction  the  importation  would,  probably,  be 
doubled  in  1833.  Were  these  concessions,  made  by  the 
woollen  interest,  of  no  value?  I  pass  from  this  painful 
subject,  for  the  present,  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contains  one  sentiment*  to 
which  I  most  cordially  assent,  "that  we  are  more  expos- 
ed to  suffer  from  uncertainty  than  even  ecror  in  legisla- 
tion;" and  what  is  the  commentary?  Why,  sir,  when  this 
bill  appeared  in  the  House,  (22d  December  last,)  that  of 
July  ^as  scarce  five  and  a  half  months  old;  it  bad  never 
gone  alone.    But,  sir,  I  do  notr  technically,  question  it» 
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legitimacy.  It  had  other  parents;  it  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  A  bill,  settling  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, from  a  committee,  whose  appropriate  duties,  I  say 
it  with  great  deference;  whose  appropriate  duties  are,  in 
my  judgment,  far  more  limited.  I  do  complain  that  this 
committee  has,  in  this  bill,  undertaken  to  settle  the  great 
questions  of  policy  relative  to  the  protective  system,  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  the  public  lands.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  these  subjects  were  appropriate  to  other  com- 
mittees; that,  through  their  agency,  the  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  were  to  be  presented  to  the  House,  there  to  be 
settled;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  provide  the  means,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  so  settled.  On  another  occasion,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  committee  recognised  this  rule  of  action.  A 
few  days  since,  they  moved  a  reference  of  a  subject  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  settle  a  question  of  poli- 
cy, before  they  could  report  an  appropriation.  But,  sir, 
why  do  I  complain?  It  is  a  case  of  a  wrong  without  an  in- 
jury; we  should  have  fared  no  better  had  it  come  from  an- 
other committee;  possibly  worse.  And  here  I  will  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  never,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  has  so  important  an  interest  been  left  un- 
protected. I  beg  pardon  of  the  honorable  chairman, 
[Mr.  Adaxs,]  and  the  gentleman  on  my  lef^,   [Mr.  Coir- 

BICT.] 

.  At  an  early  stage,  I  believe  at  the  first  sitting  of  this 
committee,  after  the  chairman  had  called  our  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  bill,  an  honorable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Wildb]  remarked,  "  majorities  vote,  minori- 
ties talk."  The  words,  though  significant,  were,  I  thought, 
of  evil  omen,  to  our  interests,  at  least;  and  1  regretted-tbat 
we  could  not  expect  the  aid  of  the  talents  of  the  majority 
tn  discussing  the  great  principles  involved  in  this  bill.  It 
seemed  that  we  must  take  it,  nolens  vokns.  In  other  coun- 
tries  the  bow-string  is  applied  by  persons  who  do  not 
talk.  I  am  now,  however,  much  gratified  that  the  majo- 
rity have,  in  some  measure,  changed  their  course. 

The  honorable  chairman  has  called  on  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  come  to  the  support  of  this 
bill.  When  he  calls  on  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  I 
trust  he  will  call  in  vain;  though  I  cannot  but  see  that, 
without  votes  from  those  States,  this  bill  cannot  pass. 
And  will  they  desert  us  now— they  who,  on  former  occa- 
sions, have  led  the  van? 
For  the  tariff  of  1816,  New  York  stood,  -    20  to  2 

of  1824, 26  to  8 

of  1828, 27  to  6 

And  Pennsylvania,  too,  who  on  those  occasions,  voted, 

in  1816, ir  to  3 

in  1824, 21  to  1 

in  1828, 23  to  0 

Pennsylvania,  though  not  now  the  victim,  is  reserved 
for  a  future  sacrifice.  On  recurring  to  the  yeas  and  nays, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  of  division  was  then 
drawn  between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests. 
I  will  now,'  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  to  examine  the 
bill  before  us  in  relation 

To  the  reduction  of  the  revenue; 
To  the  protection  of  manufacture^; 
To  the  conciliation  of  the  South. 

The  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Go. 
vernment: 
What  are  those  wants? 
In  what  manner  is  the  revenue  to  be  reduced? 

What  are  the  wants  of  the  Government?  The  commit- 
tee estimate  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  this  and  succeeding  years,  at  $15,000,000.  I  can 
hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  question  its  correctness.  If 
the  Government  say  that  this  sum  is  all  that  is  wanted,  it  is 
'performing  an  ill  office  to  prove  that  more  is  wanted.  But, 


sir,  this  House,  as  a  part  of  the  Government,  isbouad  to 
ascertain  the  wants  of  the  Goyemment,  and  not  to  i^t 
their  eyes  to  those  that  are  inevitable,  or  even  probable. 

The  report  proposes  to  sell  the  bank  stock  for  the  poi- 
pose  of  paying  the  balance  ofthe  public  debt  Xtutlcor,- 
sider  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss;'  unlets,  y  hu 
been  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  Massach'jsetti, 
[Mr.  Rbsd,]  the  date  which  history  may  gire  to  itsptf* 
ment,  should  be  taken  into  the  account  Asa  quesicni 
profit  and  loss,  the  bank  stocks  pay  us  seren  per  ceat. 
and  our  debt  is  at  from  three  to  five. 

I  pass  by  the  unexpended  balance  of  15,000,000,  uth* 
explanations  of  the  honorable  chairman  were  to  me  ec- 
tirely  satisfactory. 

The  committee  have  not  included  in  the  eitinate  of  ei- 
penditures  the  large  amount  of  private  claims  nov  be- 
fore the  House,  nominally  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Ought  not  these  claims  to  be  adjusted  before  vt 
put  the  means  of  paying  them  out  of  our  bands? 

There  is  another  subject  of  future  expenditure:  1 1\- 
lude,  sir,  to  the  probable  removal  of  the  Indiana  fr!B! 
Georgia.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  reason  ta 
hope  that  that  controversy  b  about  to  be  settled  to  t^ 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  the  committee  looked  to  theSwth 
as  a  source  of  expenditure?  I  sincerely  hope  that  ibt-t 
will  be  no  occasion  of  adding  an  item  of  that  cbancter  to 
the  amount. 

There  is  one  subject  of  expenditure  which  the  (xmA- 
tee  have,  so  far  as  regards  the  interior,  stricken  from  tbe 
account — internal  improvement,  as  heretofore,  and  v^ 
lately,  understood.  On  this  subject,  I  have  more  tbu 
once  presented  to  the  House  resolutions  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont.  I  consider  internal  improvements  u 
intimately  connected  with  the  protective  system?  not  Ji 
creating  a  necessity  for  duties,  but  as  cbeapeninj  tie 
price  of  every  article  of  manufacture,  by  diminishlDg  Ibc 
cost  of  transportation.  The  expense  of  transportitioflio 
the  interior  is  one  of  our  heaviest  taxes}  in  some  sectiorj, 
more  than  all  others.  Sir,  I  consider  internal  iflipw'* 
ments  as  returning  man]r  times  their  cost,  in  ibeiccrcM^ 
ed  value  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  nttdcio  w 
comforts,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  civilization  of  its  inwa* 
ants.  A  comparison  of  those  sections  of  the  comtry 
where  they  have  been  fully  executed,  with  those  sbcre 
they  have  been  refused,  would  afford  matter  for  deep  in- 
flection. In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits,  I  cod^W 
canals,  railroads,  rivers  rendered  navigable,  not  onlj  w 
affording  the  greatest  facilities  to  national  defence,  but  *J 
the  great  bond  of  union,  which,  uniting  Stole  vith  m 
one  section  of  the  country  with  another,  rendering  tw» 
mutually  dependent  upon,  and  necessary  to,  each  m  i 
will  consolidate  the  Union  in  interest,  not  m?^^^^ 
ers,  and,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  tetidtoreno 
it  perpetual.  .   ^ 

I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  seacoast  friends  of™^^| 


mited  doctrine  of  internal  improvement    R  ^  ^^  ■ 
should  understand  each  other.     Do  they  »«PP°^. ,  ^ 
terior  States  will  long  consent  to  the  limitation  of  >ntfrw« 
improvement,  ;to  lighthouses,  breakwaters,  harb«J.»^ 
vigable  rivers  below  ports  of  delivery ?j   ^^  ^.  i^ 
direct  interest  in  them.     If  deserted  by  bur  old  fne^ 
shall  we  continue  to  support  them,  for  the  purpose  oi 
bling  commerce  more  effectually  to  d«cour»(;eow 
nufactures?    Tide  water  improvements  must,  in  toe 
sir,  be  carried  by  tide  water  votes.  ..^  ,-i 

If  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  sum  of »««"/" 
lions  is  all  that  ni  wanted,  (and,  in  relation  to  the  o^J^^ 
embraced  in  the  estimate,  it  is  certainly  ample;  '»^ 
the  reduction  proposed  to  be  made? 
The  estimate  of  the  committee  of  the  re- 
venue under  the  act  of  1832,  based  on  the  .  ^j 
importation  of  1831,  is              -          •   »*''^'^' 
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While  that  of  the  treasury  on  the  importJi- 
tion  of  1830  is  only  >  .  . 


12,101,567 


A  difference  of  only  -        7,429,081 

The  committee  have  taken  neither,  but  have  made 
their  estimate  on  an  averag^e  of  the  importations  of  six 
years,  but  years  of  g^reat  prosperity.  If,  sir,  you  destroy 
the  ability  to  pay,  you  diminish  the  consumption;  and  as 
to  the  amount  of  revenue,  much  must  depend  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  laws  in  relation  to  our  manufactures.  If  they 
are  prostrated,  you  may  have  perhaps  even  an  increased 
importation  for  a  year  or  two,  but  thereafter  it  will  di- 
minisli  as  the  consumption  decreases.  The  years  of  1831 
and  1832,  it  is  understood,  were  years  of  excessive  im- 
portation^  the  usual  consequence  will  follow,  a  diminished 
importation,  except  of  the  protected  articles,  and  no  cer- 
tain or  very  probable  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the 
estimates.  The  committee  may  find  themselves  as  much 
at  fault  in  their  estimate,  as  the  Treasury  Department 
was  in  tl^ttof  July. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  bill  being  to  reduce 
revenue,  why  have  the  committee  thought-  proper  to  re. 
commend  new  duties^  This  is  said  to  be  done  from  a 
motive  of  financial  prudence  altogether.  The  operation 
of  the  bill  is,  it  seems,  a  subject  of,  more  or  less.  But, 
sir,  why  could  not  this  financial*  prudence  have  been  as 
well  exercised  in  abstaining  from  reducing  the  duties  on 
wool  and  wooUens  to  the  same  amount?  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
laying-  these  new  taxes,  that  creates  the  supposed  necessity 
of  reducing  the  duties  on  these  protected  articles. 
The  reduction  of  duties  on  woollens  amounts 

to $2,101,787 

The  duties  laid  on  coffee  and  teas   1,232,741 
On  silks        ...  622,284 

1,855,025 


246,762 
The  repeal  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  at  the  last 
session,  was  made  on  the  {^und  that  they  were  articles 
of  general  consumption,  which  inveterate  habit  had  ren- 
dered necessaries,  as  well  to  the  poor  as  the  rich.  From 
what  quarter  had  come  any  indication  of  a  wish  that  these 
duties  should  be  restored?  From  no  quarter,  sir;  their  re- 
peal was  one  of  the  measures  which  gave  great  satisfaction 
in  tyery  part  of  the  country.  I  will  refer  the  committee 
to  a  piece  of  evidence  from  the  State  of  Maine;  it  is  on 
the  very  first  page  of  this  book,  [returns  of  treasury 
agents.  Doc.  No.  308,  now  printing  for  the  information  of 
the  House.]  I  read  from  a  letter  signed  Asa  Clap,  ad- 
dressed, under  date  21st  April,  1831,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  *'  Among  the  many  duties  which  have  been 
oppressive,  were  reckoned  salt,  coffee,  and  tea,  being  all 
used  by  the  poorer  class.  As  tlie  Government  has  ren- 
dered itself  popular  in  the  reduction  of  the  two  ^rst  arti- 
cles, it  is  hoped  they  will  in  the  latter  also." 

A  word,  sir,  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  duty  on  silks. 
I  readily  admit  they  are  a  proper  subject  of  revenue  tax 
though  an  article  of  very  general  consumption,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Poor  and  rich  are  relative 
terms;  and,  sir,  in  that  relation,  which  pays  the  heaviest 
tax  on  silks,  in  proportion  to  property,  to  ability  to  pay? 
I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  rich  do  not  consume,  or 
pay  duties  on  the  article  in  proportion  to  what  is  paid  by 
the  poorer  class.  But,  sir,  the  question  is  not  now  placed 
on  the  general  policy  of  taxing  silks,  as  an  object  of  re- 
venue: we  are  not  seeking  to  increase  the  revenue;  but 
tlie  question  is  now  put  to  us  in  another  relation — Shall 
we  increase  the  duties  on  silks,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  wool  and 
foreign  woollens?  That  is  the  question;  and,  for  one,  I 
answer,  that  I  will  not  ag^e  to  the  exchange. 

There  is  another  subject  of  increasing  importance,  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
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report  counts  on  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  amounting  hereafter  to  three  millions  of  dollars, 
as  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue;  as  one  of  the  Items 
in  their  *<  basis  for  a  financial  system  for  many  years  to 
come."  The  proceeds  of  those  sales  have,  it  is  true, 
been  heretofore  considered  as  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  and  it  would  have  been  very  proper  to 
have  retained  them  in  the  estimates,  had  no  change  of 
policy  been  indicated  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  accoM- 
ance  with  the  manifest  expression  of  public  opinion i  In 
his  annual  message,  he  says:  *'  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our 
true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,"  &c.  Yet  this  rt* 
commendation  notwithstanding,  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  pass  a  law  which  shall  pledge  the  public  lands  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  Who  does  not  see  that 
this  recommendation  of  the  President  wiU,  in  some 
form,  be  carried  into  effect?  It  will  be  done  in  one  of 
three  ways:  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  President, 
**  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  expense  of 
the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian 
compacts;"  or  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  bill  passed 
last  year,  (now  pending  in  the  Senate,)  by  dividing  the 
proceeds  among  the  States  in  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion; or,  lastly,  by  a  certain  smmmary  process,  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  State  sovereignty.  I  cannot  but  express 
the  hope  that  tliis  great  question  will  be  settled  during 
the  present  session,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  referred 
to.  The  resolutions  of  the  Legbuturc  of  Vermont,  laid 
on  your  table,  indicate  the  course  her  Representatives  will 
follow  on  this  subject. 

There  is  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Western  States,  populous  as  they  now  are,  that  I  cannot 
comprehend — their  desire  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands.  Do  the  people  of  those  States 
desire  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  farms?  And  such 
must  be  its  inevitable  effect.  One  will  decrease  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  other.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  from  two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  on  real  estate  in  Ohio?  Sir,  will  not  the 
West,  will  not  the  States  of  Indiana  and  IHinois,  be  fore- 
warned, that  the  new  States  which,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  formed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  to  them  what 
they  are  now  to  Ohio.  Can  tlie  political,  (I  wtit  the  word 
in  its  appropriate  sense,)  can  the  political  consideration 
of  the  mere  increase  of  population  be  put  in  the  scale 
against  the  consequences  I  have  pointed  out? 

But,  sir,  on  their  own  ground,  I  put4ttothe  West;  they 
may  lay  aside  the  hope,  entertained  but  by  few,  of  ac- 
quiring the  public  lands  in  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  pro- 
cess—I now  put  it  to  them  to  say,  if  their  object  be  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  public  lands,  will  tney  be  more 
likely  to  attain  it,  by  making  their  proceeds  a  part  of  the 
permanent  revenues  of  the  Government,  than  by  dividing 
them  among  the  States?  They  have -then  to  determine 
whether  they  shall  probably  ever  have  an  offer  of  a  divi- 
sion on  terms  more  favorable  to  their  interest. 

There  is  another  effect  of  this  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  on  which  I  will  say  a  word,  tf  made 
with  a  view  to  its  application  to  internal  improvement,  or 
if  that  be  one  of  its  objects,  it  will  withdraw  from  the 
General  Government,  in  a  great  measure,  that  disturbing 
question. 

Though,  sir,  I  duly  appreciate  the  immediate  value  of 
the  distribution  to  the  States,  to  Vermont  about  60,000 
annually,  yet  there  is  another  consideration,  from  which, 
in  my  opinion,  it  derives  its  chief  consequence,  its  ten- 
dency to  sustain  the  union  of  the  States,  by  giving  them 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  common  property  of  the 
nation;  and  of  which  they  shall  annually  be  reminded, 
««  and  for  remaining  years  to  come." 

If,  then,  the  proceeds  of  the  publie  landa  art  ab- 
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stracted  from  the  permanent  revenue,  there  can  be  no ' 
occamon,  at  prescnty  to  reduce  the  imposts.  We  can 
safely  wait  till  we  have  paid  all  our  debts{  we  can  wait 
till  we  can  ascertain  whether  future  expenditures  will  be« 
come  necessary,  from  any  of  the  sources  I  hare  indicated; 
and  we  shall  learn  something  by  experience  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  act  of  the  last  session. 

A  single  remark  more  on  this  part  of  the  subiect.  As 
a  mere  question  of  finance,  1  would  ask,  why  should  this 
act  t^ke  effect  the  present  year?  Is  any  reduction  of  re- 
venue necessary  for  the  year  1833? 

The  report  states  the  amount  of  revenue,  for  1833, 
under  the  bill  of  laiS,  at    -  -  -  $19,530,648 

Under  the  proposed  bill  -  -    17,051,884 


Proposed  redaction  for  1838 
From  this  deduct  the  new  taxes 


2,478,764 
1,855,025 


And  for  this  sum  of  -  -  -         623,739 

we  are  called  on  to  reduce  the  revenue  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject 
agun  for  anoUier  purpose.  I  shall,  also,  before  I  take 
my  seat,  state  the  principles  on  which,  in  roy  bumMe 
opinion,  tlie  revenues  should  be  reduced. 

But,  sir,  there  is  no  occsnon  to  reduce  the  revenue, 
even  this  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars,  the  present  year.  The  years  1831  and  1833  were 
years  of  excessive  importation i  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  commerce,  the  importations  of  1833  roust  be 
very  considembly  less,  probably  by  twenty  per  cent 

Under  the  tariff  of  1832,  the  duties  on  an  equal  impcir- 
Ution  to  that  of  1831  would  be      -  -    $19,530,648 

Deduct  twenty  per  cent.  •  -        3,906,128 


Lea^ving  for  the  probable  customs  of  1833     1 5,634^520 

It  is  iUted  in  the  report,  that  **  the  sum 
necesssry  for  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
OoVemment,  providing  hberally  for  an  effi- 
cieni  civil,  nnUtary,  and  naval  service,  in- 
cluding the  pension  system  of  former  years, 
need  not  amount  to  more  than*'  13/00,000 

To  this,  for  the  present  year, 
must  be  added— 

The  semi-annual  pensions, 
under  the  pension  law  of  1832, 
for  1st  September,  1833 

Two  years'  arrears  of  pen- 
sion, to  the  Ist  March,  1833    •     3,500,000 

Bnlargtng  the  expenses  of 
pur  present  Indian  policy,  cus- 
tom-nouses, public  stores,  &c. 
&c.  as  estimated  in  the  report      1,060,000 

18,375,000 


875,000 


But*  sir,  the  amount  of  revenue  that  would  accrue  un« 
der  the  bill  reported,  must  be  considered  as  uncertain. 
It  depends  on  contingencies.  So  far  forth  as  this  bill  de- 
stroys our  manufactures,  it  will  increase  importations  of 
the  protected  articles  for  a  year  or  two;  but,  as  it  tends 
to  diminish  our  means  of  paying,  it  will  soon  diminish  con- 
sumption, and  of  course  diminish  importatipns  generally. 
My  tear  is  that  it  will  eventually  reduce  the  revenue  below 
the  wants  of  the  Clovernmentiand  when  new  duties  shall 
be  necessary,  it  too  plainly  indicates  the  articles  on  which 
those  duties  will  be  laid— on  the  unprotected  articles.  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  duties  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  coffee  and  tea,  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  destruction  of  the  protective  system. 

One  other  consideration  against  reducing  the  duties,  I 
will  merely  sugg^t;  it  arises  from  the  present  belligerent 
state  of  Europe.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  but 
too  surely  the  approach  of  a  general  continental  war. 
Will  its  operations  be  confined  to  the  knd?     May  they 


not  reach  pur  commerce  on  the  ocean?  And  thej^sir, 
what  b«conies  of  your  revenue  from  the  customs  ?  Thw^h 
we  may  not  be  parties  to  the  war,  can  we  escape  being 
parties  in  the  war?  So  long,  then,  as  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  immediate  reduction  of  duties,  doea  not  aoond  po- 
licy  dicUte  that  we  should  wait  until  our  foreign  relstiei» 
are  fully  developed? 

I  come  now  to  what  f  deem  a  more  important  ooertion-- 
the  operation  of  this  bill  on  the  great  agncuttcnl  vA 
manufiicturing  interests  of  the  country. 

in  manufactures  alone  is  invested  a  capital  of  not  l» 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  oonnects  rt- 
self  with  every  branch  of  agriculture.  The  Bisgnitude 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  immense  effects  that  are  ©ficr 
produced  by  causes  apparently  trivial,  shoukl  induce  o» 
carefully  to  examine  the  path  we  tread.  Bat,  er.  Use 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Pole,]  following  op 
the  lead  of  the  honorable  chairman,  has  told  us  tl%is  ^ 
not  the  time  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  the  bLlJ; 
that  its  details  should  be  first  settled;  that,  by  «ncndwcBt^ 
it  may  be  made  a  new  creature.  Sir,  with  great  defetrnce, 
I  think  this  woold  be  beginning  at  the  little  end.  Uvw, 
and  to  what  end,  shall  we  offer  amendments,  uaks  we 
have  some  principle,  some  settled  object  in  vic».  One 
assumes  that  fair  protection  should  be  given  to  Ike  %tt%\ 
staples,  and  to  the  manufacturea  of  the  country;  another, 
that  it  should  be  limited  to  sHicles  essential  to  our  safirtj 
in  time  of  war;  a  third,  tliat  the  duties  sbouM  be  taS 
equally  on  protected  and  unprotected  articles*  Bach  wiJ 
shape  his  amendments  to  the  object  he  has  in  view.  With 
what  hope  of  any  beneficial  result  can  we  proceed  in  sack 
a  course?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  first  settle  tbc 
principle  of  protection— its  objects— and  then,  andbsLj, 
Its  extent.  And  further,  perbsps  this  may  be  the  esly 
opportunity— the  previous  question  may  be  applied. 

1  have  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  ti»T 
degree  of  precision,  what  are  the  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  rather  of  the  administration,  ia  rektioii  to 
this  subject  of  protection.  1  find  others  in  the  sa«e  ■■• 
certainty.  In  the  message  I  find  the  followiiig  psr^grapb : 
••The  protection  afforded,  by  existinff  kws,  to  any 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  shoukl  not  exceed  what 
may  be  necessary  to  ccuntemct  the  regulations  of  foic**gB 
nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  those  articles  of  maae- 
facture  essential  to  the  nationaHndependence  and  aiety 
in  time  of  war." 

These  principles,  if  ti»ey  were  to  be  permanent,  ap 
plicable  to  future  as  well  as  to  the  existing  Uws,  wwW 
cover  all  the  gi'ound  the  most  ultra  tariff  man  eould  ask. 
To  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  whicf, 
by  high  duties,  virtually  prohibit  the  great  staples  of  s 
largfe  portion  of  our  country,  our  floiir,  beef,  pork,  fish, 
oil,  lumber,  kc.  we  might,  by  like  duties,  exclude  £Aeir 
manufactures.  Suppose  cotton  were  added  to  the  lat  of 
excluded  articles;  we  should  have  no  difficultieavVtVi  the 
South.  And  should  the  British  Govemmeot  hereafteT, 
to  protect  the  products  of  its  foreign  possessions,  impose 
such  duties,  or  should  any  event  prostrate  the  Engfah 
manufactures,  would  not  the  South  have  seme  teason  u- 
regret  her  hostility  to  those  of  the  North,  and  to  rejoice 
that  they  had  been  sustained.^  I  will  not  pursue  the  si^b- 
ject  furUier .  -•  •  Essential  to  our  independence  and  safety 
in  time  of  war,"  are  words  of  extensive  import.  As 
heretofore  construed  by  the  Government,  they  incluce 
not  merely  munitions  of  war,  but  all  articles  essential  tc< 
our  comfort.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Dalla<'« 
report  on  finance,  of  the  year  1816. 

In  the  same  messsge  is  the  following:     •*  The  pol!c?  *■[ 
protection  must  be  .ultimately  limited  to  those  artidei  ot 


domestic  manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  cur 
safety  in  time  of  war."  The  worday  "  indiBpensftb!^  to 
our  safety,"  give  rise  to  the  all-important  que^ucn. 
*•  What  arc  those  article&>'     On  the  answer  to  this  q  -e* 
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tton  depends  my  aasent  or  dinent.  Are  they  to  be  under- 
stood to  be  coextensive  with  the  former  opinions  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  read  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  McKkitvav,]  a  few  days  since,  and  of 
which  I  avail  myielf  ?  "  Pnn'idence  has  filled  our.  moun- 
tains and  our  plains  witli  minerals — with  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing 
of  hemp  and  wool — ^they  being  the  great  materials  of 
onr  national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them 
adequate  and  fiur  protection,  that  our  manufscturera  and 
laboren  may  be  placed  in  fair  competition  with  those  of 
Buropet  and  that  we  may  have,  within  our  own  country, 
a  supply  of  those  leadinfi^  and  important  articles  so  essen- 
tial in  war.'' — [Extract  from  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Col- 
man.  ]  The  sentiments  contained  in  this  extract  will  meet 
the^  entire  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  protecUve 
system.  But,  sir,  we  were  told  the  other  day  that  they 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  much  more  restricted  lense; 
as  including  only  munitions  of  war.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hovvxav]  seemed  to  speak  ex  eathitbxL 
I  hope  he  is  mistaken. 

Since  the  message,  we  have  received  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Though  he  is  not  the  official 
organ  of^the  Executive,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  is  in  accord  with  the  President.  In  this  re- 
port I  read:  •'  This  power  [of  laving  duties]  aaf^t  to  be 
directly  exertedi  to  counteract  foreign  legislation,  inju- 
rious^ to  our  enterprise,  and  incidentally  to  protect  our 
own  industry,  more  especially  those  branches  necessary 
to  preserve,  within  ourselves,  the  means  of^  national  de- 
fence and  independence."  This  seems  to  regard  the 
future  as  well  as  existing  laws,  and  seems  not  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  last  clause  of  the  message.  I  next 
refer  to  the  repoK  of  the  committee,  which  accompanies 
the  bill.  The  promised  protection  is  only  '*  in  those  in- 
stances where  national  independence,  in  the  time  of  war, 
seemed  to  demand  some  sacrifice  in  peace,  (as  in  the  case 
of  ironi)  where  it  was  thought  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  revenue,  without  any 
individual  injury,  (ss  in  regard  to  distilled  spiritsf)  or 
>Mrhere  some  branch  of  industry  might  be  materially  bene- 
fitted by  low  imposts  on  some  of  its  raw  materials,"  (as, 
I  presume,  in  the  case  of  wool.)  I  now  ask, what  is  the 
precise  principle }  what  the  extent  of  protection  to  be  de- 
duced from  these  sources?  On  tliis  subject  it  is  important 
that  the  public  should  be  correctly  informed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  North  to  know  on  what  they  have  to  de- 
pend; that  they  may  in  time  prepare  to  meet  whatever 
crisis  awaits  them.  It  is  important  to  the  South  that  they 
should  know  what  they  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  A  reso- 
lution, now  on  the  table,  should  it  pass,  would,  no  doubt, 
elicit  the  so  much  desired  explanation.- 

The  report  adopts,  as  a  basis,  the  tariff  of  1816.  And 
why,  sir'  With  what  propriety?  At  tliat  period  our 
manufactures  were  in  their  infancy «  they  had  grown  up 
only  under  the  protectioi)  afforded  by  embai^go»  non-in- 
tercourse, and  war,  from  1807  to  1815.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  duration  of  those  restrictions  had  been  unfavorable 
to  the  investment  of  capital;  yet,  to  some  extent,  it  had 
been  induced  to  adventure  in  manufactures.  Since  the 
acts  of  ISlfi,  1834,  and  1828,  those  investments  have  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold;  not  only  in  the  then  existing 
manufactures,  but  in  various  new  branches,  affording 
new  objects  of  protection.  How  then  it  could  be  imagm- 
ed  that  a  UrHf,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
1816,  should  be  applicable  to  1833,  I  cannot  conceive. 
Ycni  might  as  well,  sir,  attempt  to  put  the  garment  of  an 
infant  upon  a  giant. 

But  the  committee  have  given  us  their  reasons.  I  will 
examine  them.  First,  that  '*  the  vast  increase  of  manu- 
factures, of  all  sorts,  proves— (proves  what?)— proves 
that  the  protection  of  the  act  of  1816  was  ample."  A 
non  teqtuHtrt  sir.    It  proves  no  such  thing.    It  proves 


thst  the  adventurera  in  manufactures  supposed  it  was 
sufficient;  not  that  it  was,  in  fact,  suffiaent.  That  is 
matter  of  fact  wfiich  depends  on  evidence;  and  what  is 
the  evidence?  The  issue  is,  whether  manufactures  were^ 
in  1824^  sufficiently  protected  by  the  act  of  1816.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  suppositions^  the  calculationi^ 
or  the  hopes  of  the  manufacturers,  they  were,  to  their 
loss,  mistaken !  I  now  refer  to  the  evidence  contained  in 
this  book.  It  is  a  volume  containing  the  manufacturing 
statistics  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  collected  by  order 
of  the  treasury.  1  refer  to  a  single  statement.  I  find 
many  more,  however,  of  the  Mme  charactef:  I  relul 
from  the  answen  of  Aaron  Tufts,  who,  I  undentand  irom 
those  who  know  him,  sustains  a  high  character  for  intel- 
ligence and  integrity.  I  read  it  not  only  to  disprove  the 
conclusion  of  the  report,  but  to  show  the  real  condition  of 
manufactures  from  1816  to  1832. 

<*  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  answer  but  part  of  your 
questions^  the  principal  object  of  which  appotfs  to  be  to 
ascertain,  from  fiicts  elicited,  whether  the  manufacturing 
business  is  so  productive  as  to  justify  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  foreign  article,  and  sUll  leave  the  domestic 
protected .  I  can  answer  this  general  (question  as  fiir  as  it 
respects  the  woollen  business,  and  which  will  apply  also 
to  wool.  I  have  been  led  to  watch,  with  ^reat  attention, 
the  progress  of  the  woollen  business  from  its  commence- 
ment. I  was  a  fltocUiolder,  lor  about  one  year,  in  the 
first  factory  which  was  put  in  operation  in  this  countiy,  in 
1812;  and  having,  firom  that  time  to  the  present,  been  the 
owner  of  a  large  flock  of  fine  wooUed  sheep.  This  fiic- 
tory  commenced  business  with  a  cspital  of  thirtv^>ne 
thousand  dollan  paid  in,  and  invested,  the  whole  of 
which  was  lost  previous  to  1818,  and  the  fiictory  passed 
into  other  hands.  Other  factories  in  this  country  went 
into  operation  at  different  periods  previous  to  1820,  which, 
in  almost  every  instance,  have  since  become  insolvent,  or 
closed  their  concerns  with  a  total  loss.  I  will  instance 
the  woollen  factory  in  Southbridge,  which  closed  its  con- 
cerns about  three  yean  since,  with  a  loss,  as  I  am  infbnn- 
ed,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dolkuv.  South 
Leicester  Corporation,  about  the  same  time,  met  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollan.  Othera  might 
be  enumerated,  the  situation  of  which  would  be  no  better. 
These  factories  were  owned  by  gentlemen  of  abundant 
capita],  well  accjoainted  with  mercantile  buainess,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  practical  manu&eturevs. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  fiicts  in  my  possession,  that,  in  the 
woollen  business,  in  the  aggregate,  previous  and  up  to 
the  year  1824,  the  loss  would  be  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  capital  invested.  I'he  tariff  of  1824  was  oon« 
sidered  a  pledge  given  by  Government,  that  protection 
should  be  afforaed  to  the  industry  of  the  country;  it  held 
out  some  encouragement  to  the  manu&cturer,  and  in- 
duced many  to  embark  in  the  business;  a  large  amount  of 
capital  was  invested.  Some  of  those  who  bad  gone  into 
operation  previous  to  1824,  had  survived  in  a  lang«iishjng 
condition,  and  a  part  of  those,  after  1824,  were  mined 
by  the  severe  pressure  of  1829. 

«*  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  went  into  operation 
subsequent  to  1824,  have  made  a  dollar  in  the  aggregate, 
though  there  are  some  few  instances  where,  by  fortunate 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  they  have  made  six  per 
centum  or  more;  but  these  exceptions  have  been  more 
from  mercsntile  operations  than  the  regular  business  of 
manufacturing.  But  few  dividends  have  been  made.  The 
following  statistical  facts  were  obtained  from  the  owners 
or  agents  of  most  of  the  woollen  factories  in  this  country, 
and  were  taken  for  the  year  1831,  and,  it  is  believed,  aae 
very  correct.  They  will  p^  far  to  establish  the  opinions 
I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
The  whole  amount,   in  value,  of  woollens 

made  in  this  country  in  ISSl,  is      •        -    #2,499,500 
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Value  of  wool  conMined, 
All  other  articlei^ 
JLAbor»        T        -        - 


ComminioDS  and  goMftnty  on  aalea  of  ^y 

499,500»at7percent,     .        .        .        . 

Iiuurancey  intereat  on  capital,       «       «       « 


11,518,000 

417,724 

^  298,562 


^2,234,286 

174,965 
186,590 


#2,597,841 


Wear  and  decay  of  machinery,  buiMinge,  &c.,  eight  per 

cent,  at  leatt/^ 

Here,  sir,  are  fiicts  not  f  o  be  done  away  by  conclusions. 
A  manufacturer  who,  between  1816  and  1824,  had  sunk 
his  whole  capital,  would  be  content  to  be  told  that  hisad- 
renture  was  ill-advised,  but  nothing  sliort  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  capital  will  satisfy  him  that  he  has  not  lost  it. 
I  will  not  read  further  from  this  book  to  this  point.  With 
US,  sir,  it  needs  no  corroboration.  What  we  have  suf- 
fered— what  we  feel,  we  know.  And  it  would  seem  to 
me,  the  committee  should  hare  been  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  their  conclusion,  from  the  flict  that  the 
manufacturers  were  then  (1824)  asking  for  further  pro* 
tection.  I  proceed  to  the  second  reason,  hardly  less 
aatisfactory:  ''So  well  does  it  (the  Uriff  of  1816)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adjusted  in  regard  to  woollens,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  of  this  House,  in  1828,  generally 
agreea  that  their  business  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
under  the  tariff  of  1816  than  under  the  higher  protection 
of  1824."  Ergo^  the  tariff  of  1816  is  a  proper  basis  for 
protection  in  1833.  Unle^  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  the 
fact  has  no  connexion  with  the  argument.  But  the  fact 
being  true,  does  not  prove  that  manu&ctures  had  sufficient 
protection  under  either  the  tariff  of  1816  or  of  1824( 
that,  also,  depended  on  matter  of  fact. 

But,  if  they  considered  the  tendency  of  high  duties  as 
injurious,  why  did  they  still  ask  to  have  them  raised? 

There  were,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  things  which  deeply 
affected  the  interest  of  manufacturers,  between  1824  and 
1828,  to  whioh  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  committee.  I 
admit,  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Horr- 
XAv,]  that  one  of  these  was  the  sudden  rush  of  capital 
into  the  business  of  manufactures,  without  much  skill  or 
calcuhition.  But,  sir,  this  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  ef- 
fects of  legislation {  indirect,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
unavoidable.  That  cause,  however,  is  not  likely  to  occur 
a^in.  This,  however,  was  not  the  great  cause  of  their 
distress  at  that  period.  Another  cause  affected '  them 
more  deeply {  the  depression  of  prices  in  the  European 
markets,  produced,  in  part,  by  the  competition  between 
our  manu^tures  and  theirs.  The  same  cause  has  been 
operating  constantly  since,  and  has  reduced  the  pfice  of 
some  fabrics  to  the  lowest  cost  of  production. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee,  in  taking 
the  tariff  of  1816  as  a  basis,  had  not  adopted  its  spirit 
rather  than  its  form.  That  act  was  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
lays  down  a  principle  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  at  this  time! 

••  The  American  manufactures,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
K**  may  be  satisfactorily  divided  into  three  classes;  allowing 
for  such  diversities  of  shades  as  will  seem  to  render  the 
classification  of  particular  manufactures  doubtful  or  ar- 
bitrary. 

•'Pint  C/oss.— Manufactures  which  are  firmly  and 
permanently  established,  and  which  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  supply  the  demand  for  domestic  use  and  con- 
sumption. 

•«  Second  0/sas.— Manufactures  which,  being  recently 
or  partially  established,  do  not,  at  present,  supply  the 
demand  for  domestic  use  and  consumption;  blit  which,  | 


with  proper  cultivation,  are  capable  of  bang  nttund  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  demand. 

^*  Third  Ci!ais.— Manufactures  which  are  w  tli^% 
cultivated,  as  to  leave  tbe  demand  of  the  country  vboi- 
1y,  or  almost  wholly,  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

^<The  matured  state  of  the  first  class  of  manufadurts 
relieves  the  task  of  forming  a  tariff  with  respect  ts  then 
from  any  important  difficulty.  Duties  might  be  freely 
imposed  upon  tlie  importation  of  similar  articles,  amount- 
ing wholly  or  nearly  to  a  prohibition^  without  endanger- 
ing a  scarcity  in  the' supply,  while  the  competition  amon; 
the  domestic  manufactures  alone  would  sofRcient]/  pr^ 
tect  the  consumer  from  exorbitant  prices,  gradtutmr, 
generally,  the  rates  of  the  market  by  the  staodard  of  fair 
profit  upon  the  capital  and  labor  employed.  U  ii  tnie.. 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  imposing  low  duties 
upon  the  imported  article,  importation  would  be  encou- 
raged, and  the  revenue  increased;  but,  without  adding  to 
the  comfort,  or  deducting  from  the  expense  of  tbe  ccn- 
sumer,  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  oisnufictare 
would,  in  an  equal  degree,  be  diminished  by  that  opera- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  itself  might  be  entirely  «up- 
planted.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  between  the  giiioC 
the  revenue  and  the  loss  of  the  manufacture,  to  be  decid- 
ed on  principles  of  national  policy.  Under  tbe  circuv- 
stances  of  an  abundant  market,  tlte  interest  of  tbe  con- 
sumer must  stand  indiflerent,  whether  the  'pr*^'  ^  ^'^ 
article  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  importer;  But  a  wise  Government  will  surely  dees 
it  better  to  facrificc  a  portion  of  its  revenue,  than  sacrifice 
those  institutions  which  pri'vate  enterprise  and  tejhh 
have  connected  with  public  prosperity  sod  indepen- 
dence." 

I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  recur  to  this  report. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  as  to  the  time  andouncer 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duties  proposed. 

In  his  message,  the  President  recommends  that  the  du- 
ties riiould  be  reduced  •*  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  lo  ^ 
faith  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  preserntisi  oN** 
large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domciticindiU' 
try,  will  permit"  The  Secretary  of  the  Tresaury  recog- 
nises <«the  necessity  of. adapting  the  proposed  cbangcs  to 
the  safety  of  existing  esUblishments,  raised  up  ander  tite 
auspices  of  past  legislation,"  though  he  does  not  recog- 
nise that  it  is  founded  on  the  faith  of  tlie  GoTemsest- 
He  says,  «it  arises  rather  from  a  prudent  regard  to  tbe 
rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  community,  ^•'[j?' 
any  absolute  pledge  of  the  national  fiaith,  uncontrolied  by 
circumstances."  And,  further,  be  recomnicwis  the  re- 
duction "to  take  place"  (not  immediately, but) "tf"' 
the  year  1833."  But,  sir,  all  that  can  be  found"  »«  «- 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  tfaat  iooci  to 
the  safety  of  existing  establishmenU  is,  that,  "tfi  gu«^ 
against  a  sudden  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  goods,  **** 
ther  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  the  reUiler,ortheiw- 
nufacturer,"  they  have  made  the  reduction  upon  tbe  ww 
important  protected  articles  gradual  and  P^'T^f' 
The  principle  of  protection  aeenra  to  have  loit  strengjiji 
gradually  and  progresKvely,  as  it  hss  passed  down.  on"»' 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  is  very  nearly  extinct. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  the  attention  of  the  wj"; 
mittce  to  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  ol^  seeing  ^^'^Vf  J! 
reduction,  as  therein  proposed,  is  consistent  **  wjtb  ^ 
safety  of  existing  establishments."  . 

This  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  revenue  (Ukmg  ir« 
importations  of  1831  as  the  basis  of  calcuUtionO  .^ 
For  the  year  commencing  2d  March,  1833,  *  oyJ'U 
For  the  year  commencing  2d  March,  I8j4i  3,97o. ;, 
For  the  year  commencing  2d  March,  1633, 
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Of  this  sum,  the  amount  on  wool  and  wool- 
lens is,     .  .  -  .  . 
And  on  cottons,      .... 


$3,584,017 
2,812,862 

$5,396,879 


It  IS  obvious  that  this  bill  is  directed  against  these  two 
great  branches  of  manufactures. 

The  proposed  <<  gradual  and  progressive"  reduction  on 
wool  is  from  about  sizty-two  per  cent,  (the  average  duty 
under  the  act  of  1828,  now  in  force,)  to  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  commencing  on  the  2d  March  next;  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  the  2d  March,  1834;  and  tofiAeen  per  cent, 
on  the  2d  March,  1835.  Thus,  in  less  than  fifty  months, 
reducing  the  duty  from  sixty-two  to  fifteen  per  cent.  {  and 
this  in  the  face  of  an  importation,  in  the  year  1831,  of 
over  four  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fine 
wool.  Are  the  committee  aware  of  the  advantages  against 
which  we  have  to  contend }  the  low  price  of  lands,  the 
low  price  of  labor,  and  the  immense  European  capital. 
If,  sir,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  reduce  the  price 
of  our  labor  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  Europe,  then  this  bill, 
I  admit,  is  a  veiy  proper  one  to  effect  that  purpose. 

The  proposed  reduction  on  woollens  is,  from  the  mini- 
mum duties  of  1828,  equal,  as  protection,  to  an  average  of 
at  least  sixty-five  per  cent. ;  to  forty  per  cent,  on  the  2d 
March  next;  to  thirty  percent,  on  the  2d  March,  1834; 
and  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  2d  March,  1835;  to  twen- 
ty per  cent,  nominally,  but,  in  fact,  as  protection,  to  only 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ,  wool  constituting  one-half 
the  value  of  the  cloth;  the  twenty  per  cent,  protection  is 
charged  with  the  duty  on  the  wool,  equal  to  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  which,  deducted  from  the  twenty  per  cent., 
leaves  a  nett  protection  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
only — a  protection  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  even  the 
surplus  importations  of  Europe.  And,  sir,  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gilxobi]  be  sati&ed 
-with  this,  though  satisfied  with  the  retained  protection  on 
iron? 

I  will  here  attempt  to  relieve  the  manufacturers  from  a 
dilemma,  in  which  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  involved.  They  oppose  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
protected  articles,  because  it  reduces  their  price.  They 
advocate  protecting  duties  for  the  same  reason,  that  they 
reduce  prices.  This  is  said  to  be  blowing  hot  and  cold. 
Not  so,  sir;  they  contend  for  the  one,  as  an  immediate  ef- 
fect; for  the  other,  as  an  ultimate  effect.  The  fallacy 
consists  in  referring  the  effect  of  reducing  and  of  increas- 
ing duties  to  the  same  point  of  time.  Whoever  contend- 
ed that,  if  two  merchants  import  goods  on  the  same  day, 
the  one  duty  free,  the  other  paying  ten  per  cent.,  the 
former  cannot  undersell  the  latter  by  precisely  the  rate  of 
duty;  or  that,  if  foreign  goods  are  now  imported  at  a 
profit,  paying  duties,  if  the  duty  was  repealed,  they  might 
not  be  imported  at  tlie*same  profit,  at  a  price  precisely 
less  than  the  duty?  This,  sir,  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
a  reduction  of  duties;  but  the  ultimate  price  must  depend 
on  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand.  If  a  foreign 
nation  alone  afford  the  supply,  we  are  daily  liable  to  the 
fluctuations  of  her  markets.  If  our  demand  increases, 
high  prices  are  the  only  inducements  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply. Suppose  we  had  had  no  manufactures  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  our  consumption  had  increased  as  it  has 
since  1816,  we  nuist  have  paid  more  in  high  prices,  than 
we  now  have  paid  for  the  protection  of  our  manufactures. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments? To  increase  the  supply  in  this  country.  What- 
ever has  been  manufacturea  here  has  excluded  the  same 
amount  of  British  manufactures.  The  amount,  thus  ex- 
cluded, is  returned  to  her  own  markets,  already  fully 
supplied;  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole 


stock  in  market.  At  these  reduced  prices,  their  ma- 
nufactures ag^in  come  in  competition  with  ours,  and  ours 
in  competition  with  each  other.  The  prices  are  thus  de- 
pressed in  our  markets:  this,  and  our  mcreasing  the  sup- 
ply, agun  react  on  the  foreign  market,  and  this  action 
and  reaction  continually  operate,  until  prices  are  brought 
down  to  thef  lowe&t  rate  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  article  of  coarse  cottons,  this  action  and 
reaction  have  produced  their  ultimate  effect.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  we  make  that  article  as  cheap  as  any  fo- 
reign nation;  that  we  export  it,  and  are  able  success- 
fully to  compete  with  all  the  world  in  foreign  markets. 
Ana  this  is  the  tendency  of  protection  in  all  our  manu- 
factures. 

We  are  then  asked,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  why  do  we 
eject  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coarse  cottons?  I 
retort  the  question.  Why  reduce  them?  What  good  do 
you  propose  to  gain?  But  I  will  not  content  myself  with  this 
retort.  The  sufficient  answer  is,  tliat  the  manufacturers  of 
coarse  cottons  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fair  trade;  yet  they 
have  much  to  fear  from  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  importation  of  the  surpluses  of 
foreign  manufactures.  Sir,  a  single  fact  will  illustrate  the 
case  better  than  an  argument.  A  shipment  of  white  lead 
was  made  from  England  to  Boston,  with  orders  to  sell  at 
auction;  the  American  article  having  stocked  the  market, 
the  siile  was  stopped,  and  new  orders  asked;  they  came 
(and  with  another  cargo,)  to  sell  for  the  most  they  would 
bring — ^though  greatly  under  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
What  is  the  explanation?  Extensive  manufacturers  can- 
not stop  their  works,  nor  accommodate  them  precisely 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  In  this  case,  there  vas  an 
overstock  of  the  English  market;  the  surplus  reduced 
the  value  of  the  whole;  they  would  rather  sell  it  at  any 
price,  than  suffer  it  to  remain  in  their  own  market .  On  the 
extreme  of  this  principle,  the  Dutch  destroyed  their 
pepper. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures can  bear  this,  or  any  reduction,  without  endanger- 
ing their  safety . 

The  question  of  reduction  of  protection  was  very  care- 
fully examined  in  this  House,  six  months  ago;  and  the  re- 
duction then  made,  as  far  as  nras  deemed  safe.  What 
evidence  has  been  afforded  since  that  time?  What  new 
lights  have  the  committee  given  us?  During  the  present 
session,  a  resolution  passed,  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  send  us  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
rates  of  duty  under  this  bill  and  former  acts,  that  we 
might  know  the  full  bearing  of  this  bill.  No  answer  has 
been  returned.  During  the  last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  appointed  agents  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  various  branches  of  manufactures.  The  returns  were 
made  during  the  last  session,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
A  day  or  two  since,  I  obtained  from  the  printer  one  vo- 
lume, of  only  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages,  con- 
taining the  statistics  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  only, 
before  referred  to.  These  the  House  have  had  but  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  examining.  But,  sir,  so  far  as  1' have 
been  able  to  examine  them,  they  contain  no  evidence  that 
would  authorize  the  opinion  that  the  duties  could  be  safe- 
ly reduced  at  this  time;  but  much  to  show  they  were 
none  too  prosperous  under  the  protection  of  1828.  How. 
they  would  succeed  under  that  of  1832,  remains  to  be  as- 
certained, unless  we  overleap  it  in  the  desperate  plunge 
proposed  by  the  committee.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
to  this  document.  I  will  first,  however,  dispose  of  a  piece 
of  testimony  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, [Mr.  Polk.]  It  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Vermont,  returned  last  season  by  a  treasury 
agent.  The  gentleman  read  from  the  page  <<  Windsor 
county"  (in  which  I  reside)  the  following: 
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H.  or  R. 


Tht  Tariff  Bitt. 


[la.  S3, 18SS. 


Fixed 
capital. 

Active 

capitftl. 

Profil 
1831, 

Profit  for 

three  last 

years. 

WaolUm. 

Moulton  &  Cummins, 

7^000 

15,000 

40 

40 

Sturtevant, 

3,500 

5,467 

33 

33 

Gookin, 

3,500 

5,467 

33 

33 

J.  Downer, 

22,000 

38,000 

15 

15 

CoUom. 

J.  Lyman, 

25,000 

20,300 

21           21 

And  here,  as  to  woollens  and  cottons,  the  gentleman 
stopped  his  reading^.  The'impression  which  the  committee 
received  was,  that  this  exhibited  the  state  of  the  profits 
of  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  in  the  State  of 
Vermont;  and  the  gentleman  noticed  the  impression  by 
the  remark,  that  the  statement  **  produced  a  flutter- 
ing." I  confess  in  me  it  created  emotions  of  surprise 
and  of  pleasure — surprise,  that  I  had  been  so  ill  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Vermont — of 
pleasure,  to  find  them  in  so  prosperous  a  condition.  Sir, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  cross-examine  the  witness — the 
paper.  And  the  first  question  is,  has  it  testified  to  us  the 
whole  truth?  Its  answer  is,  no;  it  has  only  answered  such 
questions  as  have  been  asked.  On  the  very  same  page, 
under  Windsor  county,  I  read  the  following: 


PPoolkm. 
N.  B.  Uazen, 
Kidder  &  Nichols,  - 
Perkinsville  Co.     • 
On  another  psge, 
4,  Sherwood, 

Cottons. 
Marshals,    - 
C.  W.  Root, 
N.Wood,  (wicking) 
H.  Warren, 


Fixed 
capital. 


Active 
capital. 


7,000 
20,000 
30,000 


60,000 
2,000 
2,000 

36,000 


21,000 
39,000 
38,000 

1,000 

.40,000 
3,000 
1,500 

21,000 


Profit 
1831. 


12 
8 
4 


6i 

54 
12J 

7 


Do.3y'rs 
preced- 
ing. 


12 
8 

4 


6 

7 


This  is  the  whole  truth,  on  the  paper. 

I  have  a  word  to  say,  however,  as  to  the  first  statement 
read  by  the  gentleman.  The  cases  of  Sturtevant  and 
Gookin  arc  one  factory,  put  in  by  each  partner:  this  mis- 
take appears  on  the  face  of  the  paper.  This  factory 
works  not  on  its  own  account,  but  under  a  contract.  Such 
is  my  belief.  With  the  operations  of  the  first  (Moulton 
and  Cummins)  I  am  unacquainted.  I  hope  its  profits 
are  not  overrated.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  how 
the  account  is  mad«  up;  whether  the  agency  of  the  own- 
ers, loss  by  bad  debts,  insurance,  wear  and  tear  of  machi- 
nery, &c.  are  taken  into  the  account.  I  have  inquired 
for  the  original  statements,  but  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain them.  In  relation  to  the  cotton  factory,  set  to  J. 
Lyman,  within  my  knowledge  it  m  all  a  mistake.  In 
1829  the  factories  of  J.  and  E.  Lyman  were  both  (a  large 
brick  and  a  small  wooden  one)  sold  at  auction,  (the  ma 
chiivery  all  being  taken  out,)  at  14  or  15,000  dollars,  to 
J.  Lyman.  The  brick  factory  was  not  in  operation  when 
this  tabular  statement  was  made— (May,  1832. J  The 
wooden  factory  was  put  in  operation  under  a  lease  in 
1810  or  1851;  and  yet  these  arc  represented  as  having  a 
capital  of  45,000  dollars,  and  having  netted  a  profit  of  21 
per  cent,  for  the  three  years  preceding  1831.  Nor  can 
I  any  better  account  for  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
rate  of  profit  of  the  last  three  years,  contrary  to  the 
knowQ  fact.    How  this  statement  found  its  way  into  the 


paper,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  will  exculpate  thepmon 
who  signed  it,  the  late  Mr.  Bayley,  a  man  whose  'mv^\^ 
no  one  ever  questioned.  He  did  not  collect  the  eridencf, 
but  only  collated  it.  From  the  result  of  this  examinttioF, 
I  shall  receive,  and  I  think  this  committee  ctight  to  re. 
ceive,  with  distrust,  selected  portions  of  evidence  ftci 
these  reports  of  the  treasury  agents. 

The  gentleman'haa  hazarded,  I  think  he  used  ihewd, 
has  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  wool  growers  have  T<ot 
been  benefited  by  the  protecting  duties;  that  the  pHca 
have  not  been  raised  by  them.  Sir,  I  wish,  as  he  lu 
using  the  paper  as  evidence,  he  had  read  the  conclu% 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Bayley 's  report.  I  will  read  it:  "TTk 
price  at  which  wool  has  been  sold  has  been  gmily  * 
creased,  and  perhaps  doubled,  since  the  year  1828,  vi 
the  increase  of  price  is  to  be  attributed  chieilT  to  lit 
tariff  of  that  year." 

I  have  examined  this  book,  as  far  as  I  have  had  ieiaire 
to  do,  in  part  only,  I  have  found  nothing  to  warrant  ire- 
duclion  of  duties  at  this  time.  1  believe  the  aTerapepro. 
fits  in  the  woollens  for  the  last  three  years  will  not  be 
found  to  have  exceeded  seven  per  cent,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Tuft,  nothing  for  1829,  fifteen  per  cent,  for  l63U'«n* 
gle  profiuble  year,)  and  six  for  1831.  What  they  iw 
entitled  to  is  a  fair  permanent  profit  and  no  mort;^ert 
of  this  they  cannot  be  sustained,  without  pressinf  do« 
the  price  of  labor,  and  of  the  raw  material,  thefruHC' 
labor.  If  the  laborer  will  consent  to  reduce  the  price  cf 
his  labor,  and  if  4he  wool  grower  will  consent  toredflce 
the  price  of  his  wool,  the  manufacturer  can  consent  to » 
reduction  of  protection;  but  whatever  shall  reduce tw 
manufacturer  below  fair  profit,  must  in  the  eno  be 
brought  home  to  the  laborer  and  the  farmer.  Wei« 
embarked  in  one  inseparable  interest. 

Am  I  understood  to  say  «« that  manufi»ctOTes  can  tor 

no  reduction . of  duties?"  Sir,  I  should  be  ren;  glad « 
know  that  they  can.  But  what  1  mean  to  nj  is,  «»fj 
have  no  evidence  on  which  I  can,  at  this  time,  actj  >« 
without  such  information,  the  stake  is  too  large,  the  w* 
ard  ton  great.  The  interest  involved  in  the  fw  rjj'*^ 
ing  and  manufactures  of  wool  cannot  be  leas  thin  »T  ,* 
000,000  of  dollars,  extending  throughout  the  Eastern,  M- 
die,  and  Western  States.  Some  of  the  consctHienccs « 
breaking  up  this  great  interest,  and  manufactures  ftK- 
rally,  are  faithfidly  described  in  the  document  befortw. 
(No.  368.)  «•  The  effect  is  obvious  to  the  most  m^^' 
cial  inquirer.     What  must  men  do,  when  thrown om^» 


employment?    Seek  a  new  one.     Now  every 


branch  of 
must'* 


business- being  stocked  with  laborers,  recourse 
had  to  the  land.     A  great  many  must  be, saiisBw.^ 
what  they  can  produce  therefrom.     Flax  must  b<n»^ 
and  substituted  for  cotton:  enough  of  woolmi^*^'^*^ 
for  the  consumption  of  each  family;  and  "''^'"^'--v* 
wanted,  as  there  will  be  no  purchasers,  'rh^y^'^y,^ 
their  own  clothing,  net  having  the  means  of  pu^t^j 
in  consequence  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ    - 
Notwithstanding  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ^"JlL'^ 
chased  for  less  tl)an  they  can  manufiicture  *'^^'"«    .  ^ 
will  compel  them  to  clothe  themselves  from  ]^"^f,.  ^ 
productions.     Real  estate  in  seaport  towns  »"^^J'' JJ] 
would  fall  very  much:  in  manufacturicg  villages "^ 
be  worth  little  or  nothing.     Trade  would  dimmidi  ff 
rally  to  an  extent  little  apprehended  by  those  vw  ^ 
not  examined  this  subject.    And  the  shipping  »"' 
would  suffer  exceedingly.     In  proportion  <*»^"*'jgj. 
of  breaking  up  manufacturing  establishwen''»  t  <^ 
fects  would  be  felt."— (Letter  of  James Horton) 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  e»mmai«on^'^^ 
feature  in  the  bill  more  exceptionable  than  >">"  °^,|^. 
which  I  Iiave  alludecf,  affecting  immediately,  md  i^^  , 
tally,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  tlie  c»«tencc  of  the  ex_^.J» 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  the  whole  cofflipc^ 
and,  indeed^  every  interest  in  the  coantr^. 
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This  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  woollens  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  tArifTof  1832,  (not  yet  in  operation;) 
but  from  the  tarifTof  1828,  (now  in  force,)  the  reduction 
of  protection  will  be  more  than  twenty  per  cent.;  and  this 
to  take  effect  on  the  3d  of  Harch  next^n  less  than  forty 
days.  What  must  be  the  immediate  effect  on  the  price 
of  goods  when  this  act  shall  fco  into  operation?  That  will 
depend  on  the  relative  supply  and  demand  at  tliat  time. 
British  policy  will  induce  an  increased  importation  ofj 
woollens:  tliis,  with  the  excessive  general  importations  of 
1831-'32,  must  produce  a  pressure  of  the  money  market. 
What  the  immediate  fall  of  price  will  be,  cannot  be  cal- 
culated with  certainty  ;i>ut,  suppose  it  to  be  only  ten  per 
cent.,  how  will  this  affect  the  manufacturer?  As  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  his  sales. 
The  economical  manufacturer  turns  his  active  capital 
from  two  to  four  times  a  year.  Suppose,  then,  on  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  is  making  a 

grofit  of  twelve  per  cent,  or  twelve  thousand  dollars;  if 
e  turns  his  capital  three  times  a  year,  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  this  profit,  his  sales  are  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually.  Strike  off  ten  per  cent .  of  all  these  sales, 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and,  instead  of  making  a  profit 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  he  loses  eighteen  thousand 
dollars.  If  he  turns  his  capital  only  twice  a  year,  he 
loses  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  would  end  the  case 
with  the  manufiicturers.  But  the  evil  will  not  stop 
there.  The  manufactures  are  connected  with  the  mo- 
neyed institutions  of  the  country.  A  vast  business  is  done 
on  credit.  The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  now  be- 
comes of  fearful  import.  Sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  that 
relation?  Not  less  than  one  hundred  millionv  of  dollars, 
in  which  the  manufacturers  are  a  party;  not  less  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  all  the  other  inte- 
rests are  a  party.  How  are  the  manufacturers  to  meet 
their  responsibilities?  By  a  sale  of  their  manufactures  at 
a  loss  at  once  of  ten  per  cent,  certain,  and,  when  the 
pressure  is  at  its  height,  at  auction  prices,  where  many 
are  sellers  and  few  are  buyers.  And  yet  this  is  but  one 
side  of  the  picture  of  distress.  Row  are  the  merchants 
to  meet  the  payments  for  the  excessive  importations  of 
1831-'32?  Nothing  more  certainly  follows  than  scarcity 
afler  plenty;  than  a  press  on  the  money  market  after 
years  of  excessive  importation.  How,  I  say,  are  these 
imports  to  be  paid  for?  We  have  no  public  stocks,  or 
bank  stock  to  remityas  formerly;  the  current  on  those 
scores  sets  the  othei^  way.  The  great  Northern  staples 
are  prohibited;  but  there  is  cotton  left.  How  is  the  North 
to  pay  for  cotton  ?  We  must  then  first  settle  our  exchangee 
account;  draw  for  all  the  balances  due  us.  But  this  is  now 
but  a  small  affair.  What  is  iht  next  and  only  remittance  ? 
Specie.  And  what  is  the  state  of  specie  out  of  the  vaults 
of  the  United  States  Bank?  (and  that,  in  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  remittance  of  its  dividends  of  capi- 
tal stock  to  Europe  on  winding  up,  will  probably  have 
enough  of  its  own  concerns  on  liand.^  Take  a  single 
State.  From  the  late  returns  of  Massachusetts,  it  appears 
that  it  lias  a  banking  capital  of  twenty -four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  less  than  one  million  in  specie.  Are  thejj^  bet- 
ter off  elsewhere  ?  What  must  be  the  result,  when  every 
dolUr  of  debt  shall  require  two  of  present  value  to  pay 
it?  An  inability  of  debtors  to  meet  their  contracts  to  the 
banks,  and  an  inability  in  the  banks  to  meet  their  bills  in 
specie.  In  this  relation  the  whole  mercantile  interest, 
the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  throughout  the 
countiy,  becomes  involved.  Let  the  banks  of  one  city 
stop  specie  payment,  it  will  extend  through  all.  Recol- 
lect the  effect  of  the  panic  in  1828-'29,  caused  by  mere- 
ly calling  for  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  shipment. 
In  1825-'26,  the  failure  of  two  or  three  large  banking 
houses  in  London  extended  through  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  occasioned  the  bankruptcy  of  over 
eighty  banking  houses,  and  more  than  fo\irteen  hundred 


mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  And  then, 
sir,  how  is  our  reduced  revenue  to  be  collected?  As  in 
other  times,  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  different 
State  banks. 

One  worcfrmore:  Whether  we  lay  or  repeal  duties,  we 
have  usually  to  indemnify  the^  importers  fur  the  losses  oc« 
casioned  by  our  legislation.  I  would  rsk  them  if  thev 
should  not  now  provide  for  their  own  safety.  They  will 
have,  on  the  2d'of  March,  an  immense  amount  of  goods 
on  hand,  on  which  they  will  have  paid,  or  be  liable  to 
pay,  the  duties  of  1828  or  of  1832,  I  do  not  know  which. 
Let  them  now  see  to  their  rights,  and  not  hereafter  call 
on  the  Gox'ernment  to  relieve  them  from  injuries  brought 
upon  them  by  their  own  representatives. 

I  have  thus  far  examined  tliis  bill  in  relation  to  its  bear- 
ing  on  the  revenue,  and  the  agricultural  and  manufacture 
ing  interests  of  the  country;  and  1  now  proceed  to  consi- 
der it  in  the  only  light  which  presents,  to  my  mind,  the 
least  possible  apology  for  its  passage— as  a  peace-offer- 
ing to  the  South. 

I  approach  this  branch  of  the  sut)ject  with  no  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  South.  I  wish  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
I  shall,  therefore,  forbear  many  remarks  that  might  seem 
warranted  by  the  occasion. 

What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  of  South  Carolina?  What 
her  demands?  What  the  remedy  she  has  chosen'  What 
the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill?  And  what  may  be 
effected  by  other  measures? — are  questions  now  pressed 
upon  our  consideration. 

South  Carolina  complains  of  our  protecting  tariffs,  as 
unconstitutional,  and  as  oppressive. - 

As  unconstitutional.  I  consider  this  question  as  set* 
tied,  if  any  constitutional  question  can  be  settled,  by  the 
uniform  action  of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  from 
1789  to  the  present  time. 

As  oppressive.  This,  sir,  is  a  Question  of  fact;  and  f 
ask  for  the  evidence.  Satisfy  me  that  the  South  bears  an 
unequal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens;  that  she  pays 
more  than  her  portion  of  the  taxes  to  the  treasury,  and  alio 
shall  have  my  vote  for  relief.  I  am  unwilling  to  take  fine- 
spun theories  for  facts.  1  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  new  principle  of  political  economy,  that  duties 
on  imports  are  a  tax  on  exports,  nor  its  application  to  the 
South.  To  me  it  has  appeared  certain  that  the  tariff  can 
prejudice  the  South  in  one  of  two  wa}'8  only,  by  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  their  produce  in  its  market,  or  by 
obliging  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  articles  they 
purchase  with  the  proceeds.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  first  is  contended:  in  some,  and  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, the  reverse  is  the  fVct.  So  fur  as  the  consumption 
of  her  produce  in  the  manufacturing  States  has  increased 
the  demand,  it  has  increased  the  value.  If  they  sell  for 
as  high  a  price,  it  would  seem  they  can  sustain  no  injury 
so  long  as  the  proceeds  are  retained  in  their  hands.  It 
must  be,  then,  as  consumers  that  th«%y  are  Injured,  if  in- 
jured at  all.  The  first  question  is,  do  they  consume  more 
of  the  protected  articles  than  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try? And  the  second  is,  are  the  prices  of  the  protected 
articles  higher  now  than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
protective  system  not  been  established?  These,  I  repeat, 
are  questions  of  fact,  and,  as  such,  I  am  willing  to  meet  the 
evidence,  andtoa^idethe  result  Letthe  account  be  taken; 
let  u&  compare  the  expendit  ures  of  the  North  and  the  South ; 
let  us  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  protective  system,  of 
foreign  and  domestic  competition;  of  domestic  compe- 
tition with  itself;  let  us  ascertain  what  is  justice,  and 
then,  sir,  in  the  langftiage  adopted  by  the  honorable  chair 
man,  [Mr.  Vkbplastck,]  we  will  '*  be  just  and  fear  not.' 
Justice  was  formerly  painted  blind,  but,  on  the  front  of 
this  capltol,  the  bandage  is  torn  from  her  eyes.  And  why, 
»4r,  in  this  hall,  should  she  be  blind,  or  have  only  one 
eye,  one  ear?  Why  look  only  to  the  Soutlj?  Why  hear 
complaints  from  that  quarter  only  ?  Why,  in  attempting  to 
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relieve  one  part  of  the  Union,  should  she  not  turn  to  see 
the  distress  she  may  be  inflictinp^  on  every  other  portion? 
And  is  this  bill  the  measure  of  justice? 

What  does  South  Carolina  demand?  As  a  concession 
she  will  "  consent  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  may  be  im- 
posed upon  the  protected  articles  that  shall  be  imposed 
upon  the  unprotected,  provided  that  no  more  revenue 
shall  be  raised  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Government  for  constitutional  purposes;  and  provid- 
ed, also,  that  a  duty,  substantially  uniform,  be  imposed 
on  all  foreign  imports."  And  also,  **  provided  we  are 
met  in  due  time,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit,  by  the  States 
interested  in  the  protection  of  manufactures."  Thus  far, 
as  concession.  Of  rieht,  she  demands  that  **  the  whole 
list  of  protected  articles  should  be  imported  free  of  all 
duty?  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  import  duties 
should  be  raised  exclusively  from  the  unprotected  arti- 
cles? or  that,  whenever  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  protected 
articles  imported,  an  excise  duty  of  the  same  rate  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  SUtes." 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  any  thing  by  concession.  I  am 
willing  to  do  justice;  but,  sir,  thu  otter  of  concession  is 
accomjpanied  by  conditions.  South  Carolina  retains  to 
herself  the  right  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the 
)>urpo8es  for  which  the  money  is  raised,  and  her  conces- 
sions are  to  be  met  in  due  time— the  1st  of  February,  I 
suppose,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit.  I  forbear  to  express 
the  feelings  which  these  conditions  have  excited;  but,  as 
a  reply  to  the  demands  of  South  Carolina,  I  quote  from 
the  late  message  of  the  President:  "  The  majority  of  the 
SUtes  and  of  the  people  will  certainly  not  consent  that 
the  ptotectin?  duties  shall  be  wholly  abrogated,  never  to 
be  re-enacted  at  any  future  time,  or  in  any  possible  con- 
tingfcncy." 

As  a  remedy.  South  Carolina  has  resorted  to  nullifica- 
tion. She  has  declared  our  revenue  laws  void,  and  threat- 
ens, at  every  hazard,  to  mainUin  the  ground  she  has  taken 

The  late  proclamation  and  message  of  the  President 
have  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification.  I  leave  it  where  the  President  has 
placed  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  have  presented  this  bill  as  an  offering,  a  peace- 
offering,  to  nullification.  Will  it  be  accepted^  It  does 
not  meet  the  demands  of  South  Carolina.  It  contains,  at 
least,  the  form  of  protection,  certainly  the  substance  as 
to  iron.  It  does  not  come  down  to  the  required  level  of 
«*  an  equal  rate  of  duty  on  all  imports. "  And  South  Caro- 
lina has  taken  her  stand  on  that  point,  (but  only  on  that, 
as  a  concession,  and  for  the  present,)  her  unalterable 
stand .  "  Our  resolve  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  that  a  pro- 
tecting tarifl^  shall  no  longer  be  enforced  within  the  limits 
of  South  Carolina.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  of  ever- 
lasting justice,  and  no  human  power  shall  drive  us  from 
our  position."  Canthisact,  then,  be  satisfactory  as  *<a 
system  of  finance  for  many  years  to  come?" 

It  has  been  said,  not  in  this  House,  but  elsewhere,  that 
the  passage  of  any  law  which  shall  repeal  the  tariffs  of 
1828  and  1832,  would  virtually  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina.  The  first  answer  is,  that  this  affords  no 
argument  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  But,  is  this  meet- 
ing or  evading  the  difficulty  ?  If  we  must  meet  the  ques- 
tion, why  not  meet  it  now?  Shall  we  ever  be  more  unit- 
ed or  better  prepared?  Is  it  seriously  proposed  to  aljate 
(in  law  language^  the  ordinance  of  nullification  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill?  Is  the  question  merely  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  convention  shall  meet  and  nullify  ano- 
ther tarifl*?  Then  your  course,  to  be  consistent,  would 
be,  at  the  next  session,  to  pass  some  other  abating  tariff, 
and  a  third  nullification  would  follow.  Having  given  up 
a  part  tlvs  year,  we  should  feel  less  attachment  to  the 
little  left.     We  could  not  stand,  sir,  the  third  process. 


There  is  but  one  aspect  in  which  the  South  can  iooV  ;.t 
this  bill  with  favor;  that  is,  in  view  of  the  consequence  to 
which  it  eventually  may  lead.  They  may  calcalatc  iht, 
if  they  now  break  down  the  woollens,  the  wooUem  will 
join  them  in  breaking  down  the  iron  interest;  tnd  tba', 
with  their  aid,  they  can,  and  at  no  distant  day,  pratnte 
every  remaining  protected  interest;  and  thus,  by  dSid- 
ing,  conquer.  Is  this  the  prospect,  is  this  even  the  bopf, 
tliat  any  friend  of  the  protective  system  ii  willing  to  hcki 
out  to  the  South?  Sir,  let  us  not  deceive  then,  Itlui 
not  deceive  ourselves. 

Am  I  asked,  then,  <*  Will  you  yield  nothing  to  conctla 
tion?"  I  trust  I  duly  appreciate  the  crisis;  no  on«  as 
more  ardently  wish  to  see  harmony  and  good  feeling  per- 
vade every  portion  of  our  country .  No  one  feeh a  ooldtr 
chill  at  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obed!- 
ence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  shedding^  the  bioodcf 
a  brother.  In  this  spirit,  then,  I  answer,  I  will  yield  eren 
thing,  I  had  almost  said,  but  destruction. 

Am  I  asked,  •*  Will  you  not  yield  the  principle  of  prt- 
tection  to  the  Union  ?"  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  think  tJK 
question  is  now  presented  by  the  state  of  thecontmrrsr. 
South  Carolina,  enfeebled  by  her  own  diviaonj^  ic; 
without  the  expected  support  from  the  neigiiboring 
States;  the  whole  country  almost  unanimoui,  at  \a«t 
north  of  the  Potomac,  in  support  of  the  decided  and  eaer- 
getic  measures  adopted  by  the  Chief  Magistnte;  Scoi'i 
Carolina  alone  against  the  Union!  Sir,  unless  mAm 
rules  the  hour,  she  will  pftuse,  reflect,  and  retrace  bff 
steps.     I  consider  the  Union  safe,  nullification  as  dead. 

If,  however,  the  question  is  still  pressed,  WillywKi 
sacrifice  the  protecting  system  to  union?  All  theacfft: 
I  can  now  give  is,  that  I  will  consult  my  constituents. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  yield  much  to  conciliation;  vA 
I  will  now  point  to  a  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  oagj 
to  be  satisfiictory  to  the  South;  much  more  so  than  tM 
passage  of  the  present  bill,  if  that,  in  the  Unguageoftlie 
report,  is  to  be  the  '*  basis  of  a  permanent  sjirtem  of 
finance  for  many  years  to  come." 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  expenditures  of  the  Co«™- 
ment  be  reduced,  as  far  as  is  practicable  and  we    ^^ 
this  purpose,  let  there  be  k  thorough  examination  in  ctcry 
department  of  the  Government.  Let  us,  in  the  next  plw, 
ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  cofr 
merce,  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  their  extent  »ua 
nett  profit.     We  have  collected  a  mass  of  sUtements,  n« 
yet  laid  before  the  House,  tliat  would  be  raluablej  bt ' 
do  not  ask  the  House  to  act  on  the  statements  of  pc«o^ 
in  interest.     If  necessary,  let  a  commissioaer  be  sppo^"' 
ed  in  each  SUte,  or,  if  you  please,  in  every  <»y'??* 
district,  authorized  to  Uke  testimony  on  oath,   wn^ 
you  have  ascertained  the  wants  of  the  Gorefnwwj 
the  real  condition  of  the  country,  you  will  be  «We " 
justice,  undersUndingly,  to  every  section  o'"*^**^^^ 
Is  it  not  hazardous,  is  it  not  dangerous,  is  itanytbiBg» 
of  Umpcring  with  the  great  interests  ©^  thecouninr»^^^ 
out  such  examination,  without  such  evidence,  'J"  . 
Uke  to  unsettle  the  policy  of  the  countiy  ?    We  sto»  »^^ 


be  enabled  to  adjust  a  tariff  to  the  condition  of  ^ecw 
try;  and  I  should  hope  the  great  interest  in  the  Nonw^^; 
Middle,  and  Western  States  might  be  preserved  viu 
injury  to  the  South.     I  will  now,  sir,  sagp'^,'"^'  j,. 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  tariff  should  then 
duced  to  the  wants  of  the  Government.  ^    ^ 

The  first  principle  is  contained  in  Mr.  ?•!'•*  f^J  ^' 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  i»  this:  tha ,  .  ^ 
articles  which  are  wholly,  or  almost  whoUy,  ^"PP'pjii^. 
our  manufactures,  the  duties  shoukl,  in  ^"^^l*  Ljtcf 
tion.  I  refer  to  that  report  for  the  reaaon-tbe  cot»j^  ^^ 
cannot  be  injured  by  it.  The  second  principle  w^^ 
to  lay  such  duties  on  articles  extensively  mwim 
in  this  country,  as  shall  secure  a  fair  »n^  ""^"J^l  for. 
fit,  and  no  more,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
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mand  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  our  country  can 
produce,  at  all  times;  or,  in  other  words,  to  render  us 
independent  of  foreig^n  nations.  If  we  wish  to  be  so  in 
times  of  war,  we  must  be  so  in  times  of  peace.  And, 
thirdly,  with  a  view  to  this  protection,  we  may  admit, 
free  of  duty,  all  articles  of  general  consumption  which  are 
not  the  product  of  our  country. 

If,  on  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  on  these  principles,  it 
should  be  found  to  bear  heavier  on  the  consumption,  of 
one  section  of  the  country  than  another,  such  alterations 
must  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  do  justice  to  all. 
In  the  act  of  1832,  the  duties  on  articles  principally  con- 
sumed in  the  South  were  reduced  by  a  large  amount;  and 
when  the  operation  of  the  system  is  ascertained,  other 
clianges  of  the  same  character  may  be  made.  But  sup- 
pose the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  revenue  at  this  time 
be  admitted,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  committee 
bad  not  adopted,  as  a  basis,  the  tariff  of  the  last  session; 
and  as  the  principle,  a  pro  rata  reduction:  a  basis  and  a 
principle  far  less  exceptionable  tlum  any  that  could  be 
taken  from  the  tariif  of  1816. 

Sir,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  the  desire 
or  the  interest  of  the  South  to  destroy  the  great  bi-anches 
of  Northern  industry;  that,  in  asking,  they,  in  turn,  will 
be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice;  but,  sir,  justice,  mutual 
justice,  is  all  we  ask,  and  it  is  all  they  have  a  right  to  claim. 

I  now  again  ask,  is  the  bill  before  us  the  only  plan  of 
conciliation  that  can  be  offered,  and  accepted?  And  can 
we  offer  it  in  good  faith  as  a  system  by  which  we  can  or 
will  abide? 

I  again  ask,  which  is  best  calculated  to  effect  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  our  difficulties,  and  to  restore  nar- 
mony  to  the  cmmtry,  this  bill,  or  a  settlement  of  the  ta- 
riff on  the  principles  I  have  suggested^  To  me,  this  bill 
seems,  if  not  a  wanton,  at  least  an  unaccepted,  an  unavail- 
ing sacrifice  of  the  great  interests  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  to  the  attitude  of  defiance  assumed  by  another.  In 
no  point  of  view,  can  I  recognise  the  necessity,  the  expe- 
diency, or  the  policy  of  its  passage.  I  have,  sir,  said 
many  things  I  did  not  intend  to  sa^,  and  I  have  omitted 
many  things  I  intended  to  have  siud :  but,  though  I  have 
not  exhausted  the  subject,  I  have  exhausted  myself. 

Hr.  WILDK  next  rose.  He  begged  permission,  be- 
fore be  proceeded,  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which 
might  naturally  arise  from  an  observation  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Applxtov,] 
respecting  himself.  That  gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
journals  of  the  14th  Congress,  to  tax  him  [Mr.  W.]  with 
inconsistency,  in  voting  avatnst  a  proposition  to  reduce 
the  dutv  on  brown  sugar  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  or 
two  and  a  half  cents.  The  price  of  the  article  was  then 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen  cents,  and  the  duty  he  voted  for 
as  a  revenue  dutv  was  twenty  per  cent.  The  honorable 
gentleman  could  have  found  a  more  just  and  recent  cause 
of  complaint'against  him.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  at  this  very  session,  he  had  voted 
for  reporting  a  bill,  in  which  the  same  article,  now  valued 
at  about  five  cents,  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with  a 
duty  of  two  cents,  or  forty  per  cent.  His  apology  was  to 
be  found  in  his  unwillingness,  by  sudden  changes,  to  ruin 
large  bodies  of  men,  in  his  atta':hment  to  the  union,  the 
harmony,  and  the  happiness  of  his  whole  country.  Which 
was  strongest,  his  love  of  peace,  or  the  gentleman's  love 
of  justicer  This  sample  or  tlieir  fabrics  would  enable  the 
committee  to  determine. 

A  short  time  since,  he  had  urged  the  observance  of  a 
sound  legislative  rule — majorities  vote,  minorities  talk. 
It  might  seem,  as  sometimes  happens  to  better  men  than 
himself,  there  was  some  slight  disagreement  between 
precept  and  example.  In  reality  it  was  not  so.  He  had 
the  ready  justification  of  a  politician's  cUibi — a  change  of 
circumstances.  He  had  been  in  the  majority,  and  he  vot- 
ed; he  was  in  the  minority,  and  he  talked.     Properly  un- 
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derstood,  and  a  proper  understanding,  was  indispensable 
in  all  things.  He  was  perfectly  consistent.  Yes,  sir! 
said  Mr.  W.,  we  were  in  a  majority;  it  was  not  contested. 
We  are  in  a  minority.  How  does  it  happen?  Has  our 
majority  thawed  away  under  the  melting  breath  of  Execu- 
tive pleasure  f  Has  it  been  dispersed,  like  a  nullifying 
mob,  by  the  President's  proclamation?  Have  we  been 
routed  by  the  Siamese  twin-logic  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut,  [Messrs.  Ellsworth  and  HuRTiiroToir,]  or 
the  more  powerful  lungs  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  McKxRirAir?]  The  inquiry  may  not  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  HuNTiireTOK]  prevails,  this  bill  is  defeated.  In  the 
present  temper  of  tlie  committee,  it  must  prevail.  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  we 
cannot  have  the  yeas  and  nays.  We  cannot  catch  the 
eels  in  the  gill-net;  and  as  the  people  of  the  South  will 
be  unable  to  imagine  why  such  concessions,  as  they  thought 
were  offered,  should  be  refused,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  assist  their  inquiries. 

He  considered  this,  in  effect,  a  proposition  to  continue 
the  present  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  South  Carolina.  The  merits  of  the  controversy 
were  best  summed  up  by  the  pithy  saying  of  an  Eastern 
manufacturer:  of  what  use  is  the  Union  without  the  tariff? 
and  what  good  will  the  tariff  do  us  without  the  Union? 
The  proposition  to  the  South,  then,  is  this:  *<  You  shall 
pay  taxes  for  tlie  conquest  of  South  Carolina."  Now, 
sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  I  put  it  to  your  candor  to  say,  if  we  are 
to  figlit  for  manumctures,  whether  the  manufacturers 
ought  not  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  So  far  as  his 
voice  went,  they  should  do  so..  He  would  not  vote  a  man 
a  musket  for  any  such  purpose.  But  there  was  some- 
thing still  more  extraordmary.  The  high  tariff  party  of 
ihe  North  and  East  say  they  pay  an  equal,  or  greater  por- 
tion of  these  taxes;  and  tliey  only  ask  for  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to  tax  themselves  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  industry!  And  so,  ur,  they  mean  to  fight 
us  for  the  right  to  tax  themselves,  and  insist  that,  in  jus- 
tice, we  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  campaign!  Compared 
with  this.  Dr.  Fi-anklin's  Frenchman,  with  his  poker,  was 
mild  and  reasonable.  Mr.  W.  said  he  put  this  proposi* 
tion,  not  to  South  Carolina — she  had  decided;  but  he  put 
it  to  Virginia,  to  North  Carolina.  Who  says  she  sleeps 
when  liberty  is  in  danger  and  Nathaniel  Blacon  lives?  He 
put  it  to  Georgia,  to  Alabama,  to  Mississippi,  to  Tennes- 
see, to  Kentucky.  All  had  an  interest  in  the  question; 
and  he  reminded  all,  **  7V/a  res  agiiw  parieB  cum  proxt- 
mus  ardel."  South  Carolina  says  she  will  endure  this 
system  no  longer.  If  vou  insist  on  ruining  the  concern 
by  your  dishonesty  and  extravagance,  she  asks  leave  to 
withdraw  from  the  partnership.  You  say  she  shall  stay 
and  be  ruined;  and  if  she  will  not,  you  ask  us  to  help  you 
to  blow  her  brains  out!  O,  most  holy  Union,  which  must 
be  preserved  by  cannon  and  bayonets!  Happ^  republic! 
by  the  grace  of^God  and  gunpowder,  one  and  mdivisible! 
Shall  we  not  head  our  bulletins  like  revolutionary  France, 
when,  in  an  ecstacy  of  affection  for  all  mankind,  she  pro- 
claimed fraternity  or  death!  May  we  not  say  with  her 
poet,  the  keenness  of  whose  epigrams  nothing  can  equal, 
but  the  instrument  which  would  have  rewarded  him  b&d 
he  been  discovered, 

<*  a,  le  bel  age,  quaiid  l*homme  dit  a  lliomme, 
'*  Soyons  freref!  on  je  i*MM»mmei'* 

He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  his  bad  French;  at 
least  his  bad  pronunciation  of  it.  If  thepr  kneyr  under 
what  circumstances  his  little  knowledj^  of^  the  lans^age 
was  acquired,  they  would  excuse  him.  He  would  not 
venture  to  translate,  mindful  of  the  proverb;*  but  a  free 
version,  adapted  to  the  times,  might  read, 

*  Tradottorr,  traditore. 
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**  O,  bleMcd  •gel  when  loving  Senate*  Tote. 
**  Let  ui  be  brothers!  or  I'll  cat  your  throat!" 

Ay»  sir,  redress  is  refused,  secession  is  denied,  oppres- 
sion is  continued,  and  the  sword  of  the  Federal  Executive 
is  to  be  flung  into  the  scale  of  the  Federal  Judiciary!  Dis- 
cordant concord  and  perpetual  union  are  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  upon  pain  of  death.  Perpetual 
union!  on  such  terms,  it  is  the  Dutch  innkeeper's  univer- 
sal peace  ^  'When  the  amiable  enthusiast,  whose  memor}' 
Paul  and  Virginia  would  preserve  when  his  philanthropic 
visions  were  forgotten,  published  his  proposal  for  pacify- 
ing the  world,  mine  host  seized  on  the  idea  for  a  new  sign. 
It  was  inscribed,  indeed,  '*A  tapaix  univenelk;**  but  the^ 
design  was — a  churchyard!  Such  was  not  the  peace  of 
the  peacemakers  to  whom  the  benediction  was  given.  It 
was  not  the  peace  of  God,  or  the  peace  of  freedom;  it 
was  the  peace  of  those  described  by  Tacitus: 
**  Solitudiiiem  faclunt,  paeem  appellent.** 

But  it  is  said,  what  other  course  than  coercion  is  left  us? 
South  Carolina  has  nullified  all  tariff  laws,  whether  fur 
revenue  or  protection.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  will  she  not 
nullify  it  also?  Will  it  satisfy  her?  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
no  authority  to  speak  for  South  Carolina.  Tf  he  could  say  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  he  should  be  cautious  of  doing  so.  For 
that  very  reason  it  might  be  unsatisfactory  to  others.  This 
was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Fontenelle's  maxim  appli- 
ed;  if  you  have  your  handful  of  truth,  do  not  open  more  than 
your  little  finger.  Thus  much  was  certain.  The  bill  by 
no  means  concedes  all  that  Carolina  claims  as  a  matter  of 
strict  right;  but  it  may  present  terms  which,  for  the  sake 
4>f  harmony',  she  would  accept.  At  all  events,  it  suspends 
the  operation  of  her  ordinance,  if  wc  pass  it.  On  this 
point  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  erroneous  impression . 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than,  if  any  law  passes,  the  con- 
vention must  be  called  ag^inj'and  in  the  mean  time  the 
law  operates.  If  the  law  afforded  even  reasonable  hope 
of  a  return  to  juster  councils,  could  it  be  doubted  that 
South  Carolina  would  pause?  Upon  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  or  one  similar  in  principle,  depended,  he  believed, 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  If  it  was  lost,  he 
repeated,  the  people  of  the  South  should  know  how,  why, 
and  by  whose  fault  it  was  lost.  If  the  responsibility  rest- 
ed on  their  representatives,  they  would  hold  them  to  a 
strict  account.  If  on  others,  thev  would  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  real  and  pretended  friends.  How  was  the 
present  measure  brought  forward?  Mr.  W.  adverted  to 
the  Presidont's  message  at  the  beginning  of  Congress,  re- 
commendTng,  in  strong  and  plain  terms,  a  modification  of 
the  tariff.  Has  he,  asked  Mr.  W.,  at  any  time  advanced 
other  opinions?  Has  he  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines? 
Was  any  gentleman  authorized  to  say  the  President  did 
not  desire  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  at  this  time?  He 
would  yield  the  floor  for  such  a  sentiment.  No.  There 
was  every  indication  that  he  desired  it  should  pass;  that  it 
should  pass  at  this  session,  speedily)  at  once. 

Next  in  its  official  importance,  on  questions  of  reve- 
nue, was  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  was  well  known  from  his  annual  report,  and  his 
communications  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.  He  spoke  of  pub- 
lic and  official  transactions,  not  of  conversations,  secret 
or  confidential.  There  were  none  such.  If  there  had 
been,  he  trusted  he  knew  better  what  was  due  to  the 
sanctity  of  social  intercourse,  than  to  violate  it  voluntarily. 
Nor  would  his  vanity,  if  he  had  been  the  depositary  of  a 
State  secret,  the  first,  and,  no  doubt,  the  last,  he  would 
have  been  trusted  with,  have  induced  him  to  hint  at  the 
important  and  mysterious  character  of  his  charge.  He 
spoke  of  matters  open  and  avowed;  of  things  authorized 
to  be  communicated,  and,  in  fact,  stated  to  the  House  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  [Mr. 
HoTFMAN.]  He  was  warranted,  then,  in  saving  that  the 
bill  had  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 


ry; that  it  would  give  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue, 
without,  in  his  opinion,  leaving  any  inortlinatc  excess  or 
destroying  the  manufacturers .  The  character  of  the  Se- 
cretary was  a  guaranty  that  whatever  he  uttered  he  h- 
lieved.  He  [Mr.  W.]  was  no  eulogist;  but  when Jielia/i 
occasion  to  speak  of  any  man,  he  would  tlo  eqiul  u^i 
exact  justice.  No;  he  retracted  that  expression?  fq-al 
and  exact  justice  was  beyond  the  power  of  man.  M  rte 
would  do  his  friends  a  little  le  ss  than  what  he  \\m^u\ 
justice,  that  he  might  not  flatter  them  through  part.al.iy, 
and  his  adversaries  somewhat  more,  that  he  roiglii »)) 
censure  them  from  prejudice.  Whatever  else  the  Secrt 
tary  was,  he  did  not  want  civil  courage.  Onthatf«v/. 
where  Mr.  W.  had  known  him  best,  hisopisions,  r^htc: 
wrong,  were  always  boldly  avowed  and  manfully  dtfeifl 
ed.  Had  he  changed  since  then '  Wwild  any  one  j^<e  i 
it?  Was  there  any  one  there  who  would  haxard  \m  a- 
sertion  that  Louis  McLane  ever  wore  two  faces  wlcvAt 
falsehood,  or  betrayed  a  friend?  There  couW  net  Ic  at- 
trlbuted  to  him, therefore,  anymore  ihantoiliePriiJir. 
two  sets  of  opinions,  private  and  public. 

Who  else  was  there,  then,  whose  vicvys  of  thi»nutier 
could  be  supposed  to  exercise  a  material  influci^ecf'?- 
fate  of  the  bill  ?  The  Vice  President  elect?  h  n^i  1'^ 
too,  said  to  be  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  duties 'I't^j-^ 
revenue  standard'  Is  not  he,  too,  desirousthatabilU**"^ 
pass  for  that  purpose  at  this  session?  We  have  the rfi^ltr 
est  assurances  that  it  is  so.  But  tite  age  is  sceptical,  »r.d  df- 
mands  proofs.  The  position  of  this  gentleman  is  m  m] 
respects  critical  and  full  of  difficulties.  Far  he  itbs 
me  to  add  to  his  embarrassment.  But  at  this  time, -'- 
on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  faltering.  Hispa>tcp^ 
duct  in  relation  to  it  is  not  clear  from  ambiguiiv  r> 
temptations  that  beset  him  are  strong.  What  then?  Tn^j. 
great  men  are  ever  greatest  in  the  crisis  of  their  w'f 
Noble  and  generous  spirits  rise  with  the  daiiirer.  aj^*-* 
equal  to  the  emergency.  In  this  he  is  confidcnil)  ^m^ 
to  be  with  us;  but  I  warn  some  of  his  friends  vljo^-'* 
been  with  us,  but  who  are  with  us  no  longtT,thatthet*ji 
evidence,  perhaps  the  only  evidence,  which  thf  §«•"' 
will  accept  of  his  sincerity,  is  their  votes.  Tolheir,  t;<^ 
I  appeal ;  to  them  I  address  myself.  Of  what  use  is  t  lo 
speak  to  the  high  tarifTmen  of  the  House?  lhcop}x»*«^ 
of  the  administration,  and  yet  the  advocates  of  cocrro 
Their  choice  is  made,  their  sanguinary  purpose  l Uerta 
To  whom,  then,  but  to  our  political  frici^  shall  «ioa;' 
the  day  of  trial?  Where  else  shall  we  ask  aid  «b-^ 
else  can  we  find  hope?  To  them  I  turn,  not  l«>"\^: 
I  have  no  vocation;  not  to  lecture,  I  am  no  P^ifs^n'' 
to  expostulate,  as  friend  with  friend.  Until  «"'^"J  * 
stood  in  the  same  ranks,  fighting  the  same  b*^"^***  j,^ 
gling  against  tlie  same  adversaries,  ackno»W"g|_' 
same  leaders.  If  they  now  waver  in  their  fwlhorc«i^J 
may  we  not,  without  offence,  entreat  them  o^j^ 
by  us  in  this  our  last  great  danger^  I«  it  not  due  o  ^^^ 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  that  our  thoughts  of  ew  ^^  ^^ 
should  be  expressed  frankly,  but  not  bitter!)  ^^, 
have  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  can  no  W  ^^^ 
together,  without  the  violation  of  some  ""l-'^'j^^^i 
abandonment  of  some  principle,  let  the  fact  "^J  *..  ^j 
and  the  motive  admitted.  Thus,  and  thus  f^^^^a 
must  separate,  can  both  escape  reproach,  »nd  ^c^^  j 
neither  can  complain  of  being  deserted  or  bt  |^.  .  ^.j, 
invite  them,  then,  to  examine  the  strengthsnti*  |  . 
of  their  own  position.  The  circumsUnccs  u'wer  ^ 
the  bill  came  forward,  had  already  been  *^*"r.,;. .: 
the  auspices,  whether  of  men  or  days,  were  "*r'- -f, 
the  omens  favorable.  Who  could  be  *>5!^*^'',  r"  >v. 
work  of  conciliation  than  his  honorable  fnendir--^ 
York?  [Mr.  Vebpiakck.]  Where  could  »'«^'*jv.^^. 
much  zeal,  tempered  by  so  much  prudence,  a  >  .,, 
all,  for  sincerity  unsullied  by  a  doubt?  /."*.  jV,a 
shone  forth  upon  his  bill  at  the  moment  of  it« 
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ing;  and,  in  its  earlier  Btagfes,  it  was  borne  along  by  tri< 
umphant  majorilies,  composed  in  part  of  the  very  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  now  especially  address  myself.  By  whom 
is  this  destructive  motion  made?  By  an  avowed  advobate 
of  the  high  tariflT-  and  restrictive  system;  by  an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  present  administration;  by  a  determined 
adversary  of  the  favorite  and  leading  politician  of  New 
York. 

By  whom  is  it  supported  ?  By  the  most  resolute  and  un- 
wavering enemies  of  State  rights,  the  doctrines  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  republican  school  of  politics. 

For  what  purpose?  To  destroy  the  bill.  The  object  is 
not  concealed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  announced. 
When  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
HcNTivGTos^,]  the  other  day,  that,  accordingto  his  argu- 
ment, the  bill  would  notg'ive  us  revenue  enough,  and  bis 
motion  went  to  reduce  it  still  more,  he  felt  the  force  of 
the  objection.  What  was  his  reply  ?  ••  True,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  must  be  aware  that  the  motion, 
if  successful,  will  be  followed  up  by  others  to  raise  other 
duties,  and  thereby  to  get  the  increase  of  reveujiie  reauir- 
ecl."  In  plain  terms,  tea  and  coffee  must  be  made  free, 
that  wool  and  woollens  and  cottons  may  be  subjected  to 
prohibitive  duties.  •  The  gentlemen  to  whom  this  appeal 
19  made,  hold  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  their  hands.  If  this 
motion  succeeds  and  it  will  succeed  if  they  support  it, 
the  bill  is  lost.  Will  they  bear  with  me  while  I  hazard 
some  conjectures  on  the  consequences?  I  have  no  gifl 
of  prophecy.  I  possess  no  powers,  and  employ  no  in- 
struments, of  divination,  other  than  such  as  are  com- 
nnon  to  every  one  of  ordinary  sagncity  ;  but  what  will  be, 
must  spring  from  what  is,  just  as  what  is  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  what  has  been.  To  transmute  the  past  into 
the  future,  is  the  true  alchymy  of  intellect.  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  extract  from  the  alembick. 

The  first  and  least  evil  which  may  proceed  from  the 
dc'feat  of  this  measure,  if  the  blow  comes  from  the  quar- 
ter which  threatens  it,  will  be  to  throw  the  po\K  er  of 
settling  this  vexed  question  into  other  hands.  Is  this  an 
imaginary  danger?  What  says  the  horoscope?  Are  there 
no  starry  influences;  no  impending  planetary  conjunction 
or  opposition,  boding  evil  to  the  great  and  little  politicians 
of  the  North?  May  not  Hesper  regain  the  ascendant?  In 
phrase  less  mystical,  is  it  not  a  law  of  power  that  majori- 
ties divide,  and  minorities  combine?  If  the  North  and  East 
coalesce  to  support  the  principles  of  the  proclamation,  may 
not  the  South  and  West,  to  whom  tliey  are  less  acceptable 
and  familiar,  unite  to  resist  them?  And  what  can  be  fairer 
or  more  natural?  If  the  giant  and  magician  conspire,  how 
c.:\n  they  be  defeated  but  by  nullification  and  Old  Harry? 
Peace  is  a  gifVtoo  precious  to  be  rejected,  come  from  what 
hands  it  may.  The  country  must  be  saved,  let  who  will  save 
it.  A  civil  war  must  be  prevented,  whoever  is  pacificator. 
The  powier  is  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  first 
wi»h  of  my  heart  that  they  should  use  it.  I  invoke  them 
to  do  so.  I  entreat  them  by  every  motive  of  fellowship, 
of  party,  of  patriotism,  of  humanity!  But  if  they  refuse; 
if  their  destiny  is  written;  if  even  party  spirit  loses  some- 
thing of  its  influence  by  an  unnatural  alliance  with  reason 
and  justice;  still,  I  repeat,  the  country  must  be  saved,  and 
let  the  honor  be  his  to  whom  the  honor  shall  be  due. 
Have  our  friends  considered  how  they  and  their  leaders, 
and  their  constituents,  must  feel  in  sucha  new  coalition  as 
their  votes  will  throw  them  into?  Once  more  I  beseech 
them  to  pause,  if  the  part  they  must  take  is  not  already 
fixed,  the  company  they  must  keep  already  chosen.  Once 
more  I  remind  them,  that,  if  they  involve  this  country  in 
a  civil  war,  the  administration,  sooner  or  later,  will  have 
for  its  adversaries  the  whole  South,  its  oldest  and  most 
steadfast  friends,  and  for  its  new  allies  those  who  have  pur- 
sued it  with  the  bitterest  ridicule  and  the  deadliest  enmity. 


used  to  seduce  them  from  their  republican  piinciples,  their 
party  attachments,  and  their  Southern  brethren. 

We  have  beard  that  we  must  not  submit  to  be  bullied 
by  a  single  State.  We  must  not  legislate  with  a  sword 
over  our  heads.  We  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  South 
Carolina!  Against  listening  to  these  miserable  sugges- 
tions of  false  pride,  we  were  cautioned  by  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Virflawck]  in  language  so  elegant  and 
touching,  that  nothing  can  be  Uken  from,  nothing  added 
j  to  it,  without  injury. 

In  family  quarrels  the  best  heads  and  hearts  are  ever 
ready  to  make  the  greatest  allowance  for  errors  of  judg- 
ment and  infirmities  of  temper.  Stickling  on  points  of 
ceremony,  in  such  cases,  is  ridiculous.  In  entering  into 
domestic  broils,  the  etiquette  is  that  fixed  in  other  cases 
by  old  Frederick  of  Prussia,  «*  the  greatest  fool  goes  first." 
But  bad  motives  will  be  Imputed  to  us.  We  shall  be  said 
to  have  yielded  to  our  fears.  And  what  course  of  conduct 
can  we  pursue,  to  which  bad  motives  cannot  be  imputed? 
Bad  motives  hare  been  imputed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
you,  and  to  every  body  else.  Is  that  to  be  a  reason  for 
neglecting  our  duty  >  Then  we  must  never  do  any  thing. 
The  very  course  gentlemen  are  pursuing  to  escape  the 
impuUtion  of  bad  motives,  wUl  expose  them  to  that  very 

imputation.  & 

For  example,  an  extract  of  a  letter  was  pointed  out  to 
him  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper,  which  sUted,  "  it  is 
also  said  that  Judge  Marcy  has  written  to  the  Van  Buren 
members  of  Congress  that  they  must  stick  to  the  existing 
tariff,  and  oppose  any  reduction  of  duties  until  Calhoun 
shall  be  so  thoroughly  down  as  "to  prevent  all  danger  of 
his  political  resurrection.  Afler  that  is  done,  it  is  intimated 
that  something  might  be  yielded  to  South  Carolina." 

Now  he  [Mr.  W.]  did  not  believe  that  Judge  Marcy  had 
ever  written  such  a  letter.  He  had  too  good  an  opinion 
of  his  prudence.  He  had  no  idea  the  Vice  President  elect 
had  ever  authorized  any  one  to  write  such  a  letter.  But 
the  father-in-law  of  Judge  Marcy  is  understood  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  politics  of  New  York,  to  have 
a  very  deep  interest  in  wool,  and  to  be  utterly  opposed 
to  any  reduction  of  duty  on  it.  Judge  Marcy  and  the 
Vice  President  elect  are  mtimate  and  confidential  friends. 
The  world  applies  with  little  discrimination  the  maxim, 
"  noseitura  soeiis,'**  and,  putting  all  these  things  together, 
it  is  easy  to  impute  bad  motives,  and  to  suppose  that  one 
man  speaks  the  opinions  of  another.  Now,  the  truth  no 
doubt  is,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  (Mr.  Knower) 
does  entertain  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  a  modificaUon  of 
the  tariff,  at  present.  He  may  have  expressed  that  opinion 
to  his  political  friends  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Neither 
Judge  Marcy  nor  the  Vice  Presidentelect  are  m the  slight- 
est degree  responsible  for  it,  and  the  opinion  itself  may  be 
perfectly  honest.  Yet,  af\er  all,  such  is  the  uncharitableness 
of  the  world,  that  when  men  have  a  personal  interest  m 
mainUining  certain  very  honest  opinions,  the  honesty  ot 
such  opinions  is  thought  to  be  a  scruple  less  than  standard 
fineness.  The  popular  notion  of  honesty  was  best  expressed 
by  a  burlesque  toast  which  he  remembered.  Some  years 
ago,  some  one,  he  forgot  at  the  moment  who,  had  been 
toasted  as  "  the  man  who  dares  be  honest  m  the  worst  ot 
times."  A  wagof  Boston— where,  by  the  bye,  they  manu- 
facture the  best  toasts,  if  toasts  are  not  their  best  manufac- 
ture—wrote  a  ludicrous  account  of  an  abolition  fesUval, 
where  Cxsar  or  Cuffy  was  thus  made  to  travesty  that  senti- 
ment: ««De  man;  who  dare  behoness  when  he  gitnothin 
by  him."  That,  sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  w  the  only  honesty 
which  wins  universal  credence.  A  fadure  to  observe  it 
was  the  great  mistake  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  West,  who,  eight  years  ago,  had  occasion  to^vc  a 
vote  in  that  House  for  Preaident,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came Secretary  of  SUte  under  the  Presidency  of  the 


Before  they  throw  themselves  into  this  fabe  position,  I  gentleman  for  whom  he  voted.     In  that  ^<>;«  ™  f^Jf^^ 
invite  them  to  review  with  me  the  arguments  which  are  I  giving  and  the  pcraon  receiving  it  might  be  equally  irce 
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from  the  8K|rhte8t  censure.  Mr.  W.  believed  they  were 
to.  Neither  did  he  mean  to  be  understood  as  sayings  that  in 
consequence  of  that  rote  the  gentleman  referred  to  gx)t 
any  thing.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  argue  "post 
koif  ergo,  propter  hoc,*'  He  had  not  joined  the  vulgar 
clamor:  but  that  the  fact  of  his  taking  office  had  been 
successfully  though  wrongfully  appealed  to  as  implicating 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  admitted  of  no  doubt .   His  hon 


**God,  law,  and  priMt,  and  prophet  of  the  tirong!*' 
Power  enables  its  possessor  to  be  magnanimous.  The 
weak  can  never  yield  with  so  good  a  grace.    Is  the  b«si 
part  of  the  possession  the  only  one  we  are  never  to  use' 

Besides,  is  the  concession  made  to  South  Carolina  alone! 
Are  there  not  five  or  six  other  States  which  have  suffered 
long,  and  who  still  entreat  without  threatening^  Wbttts 
the  argument  as  to  them?    We  cannot  take  off  your  bur- 


esty  had  been  assailed,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  be  un-  dens  until  we  chftstise  South  Carolina.    May  they  notu 


profitable.  Who,  then,  can  expect  to  escape  censure  if 
they  profit  by  their^ionesty  ?  He  adverted  to  these  things 
not  to  wound  the  feelings,  and  much  leas  the  reputation  of 
any  human  bein|p.  For  all  the  distinguished  names  of  his 
country  he  cherished  an  habitual  fbhdness.  He  felt  he  had 
an  interest  in  them  all  as  an  American  citizen.  Whoever 
tarnished  their  lustre,  robbed  him  of  a  portion  of  his  birth- 
right. The  matters  he  referred  to  were  mentioned  in  no 
spirit  of  censoriousness  or  unkindness,  but  as  topics  of 
philosophical  argfument  and  speculation.  They  might  serve 
to  show  gentlemen  that  the  fear  of  having  bad  motives  im- 
puted to  them,  was  no  safe  rule  of  action;  for,  in  the  in- 
stance  alluded  to,  the  distinguished  citizen  upon  whom  such 
motives  were,  no  doubt  untruh',  supposed  to  operate,  was 
at  first  disposed  to  decline  coming  into  the  administration. 
But  his  friends  persuaded  him  that  such  a  refusal  would 
be  attributed  to  the  timidity  of  an  evil  conscience,  and 
their  importunities  exposed  him,* through  the  fear  of 
danger,  to  the  very  danger  they  feared. 

But,  sir,  continued  Mr.  W.,  if  it  were  possible  th.itany 
friend  of  the  Vice  President  elect  could  entertain  or  in- 
culcate such  a  course  as  the  letter  writer  mentions,  no- 
thing could  be  at  once  more  ignoble  and  more  impolitic. 
Even  Sylla  saved  his  country  before  he  chastised  his  ene- 
mies; and  was  one  as  much  better  than  Sylla,.  as  Sylla 
was  greater  than  him,  urged  to  remember  his  petty  inte- 
rests and  animosities  when  the  republic  was  in  diinger? 
Sir,  the  recent  experience  of  the  New  York  statesman's 
opponents  might  teach  his  friends  this  salutary  lesson: 
Never  seem  to  persecute  a  depressed  adversary  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  raise  him  above  you. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  the  Vice  President 
elect  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  these  considerations  were  suggestei-,  nor  they 
with  him:  they  were  not  his  men,  nor  any  one  else's 
men  J  they  were  their  own  men,  undoubtedly;  he  inti- 
mated nothing  to  the  contrary;  but,  unhappily  again, 
««  circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god,"  bore  testimony 
against  them,  and,  however  hard  it  might  be,  the  rule  of 
political  judgment  was  the  rule  of  the  prize  court.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  outweighed  positive  asseverations. 
The  rule  was  harsh— oftentimes  unjust;  but  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  world,  and  the  world  alone  could  alter  it.  Un- 
fortunately these  gentlemen  were  all  well  known  as  par- 
tisans. He  traced  no  gentleman  through  ayes  and  noes; 
but,  unless  his  -memory  deceived  him  upon  every  test 
question  of  party,  they  were  faithful  to  their  colors  f»r 
beyond  himself.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  the 
Choctaw  reservations,  the  breach  of  privilege,  the  Wis- 
casset  colleetor,  all  proved  their  perfect  orthodoxy;  and 
could  they  who  subscribed  the  whole  thirty-nine  articles, 
boggle  at  the  first  question  in  the  catechism?  Where  is 
party  discipline  more  perfect  than  in  New  York?  Have 
they  not  punished  my  friend  [Mr.  Vkiuplanck]  with  the 
ostracism  for  a  breach  of  it?  And  if  all  honorable  duty  is 
forbidden,  ought  he  not  to  be  proud  of  his  punishment? 

We  have  ol\en  been  reminded  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  To  what  purpose?  Is  the  mere  gifl  of 
strength  a  reason  for  using  it?  Can  it  make  right,  or  le- 
gjilize  oppression?  "  Power  without  wisdom,"  says  the 
poet,  « is  but  armed  injustice."  £ither  he  says  truly, 
or  we  should  apostrophize  the  aword  with  Uevereux.' 


swer,  very  reasonably,  relieve  us  first,  ana  chastise  her 
afterwards.  But  if  you  insist  on  chastising  her  first,  snd 
keeping  on  our  burdens  until  it  is  effected,  wben  are  ve 
to  be  relieved?  A  gentleman  of  much  experience,  wbo 
thinks  South  Carolina  ought  to  quelled,  [Mr.  Aeaxs,]  is 
said  to  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  conquest  at  ten  nul- 
lions,  and  the  annual  loss  to  the  revenue  during  Die  ope- 
ration, at  three.  When  South  Corolina  is  chastised,  we 
who  are  invited  to  assist  in  correcting  her,  will  find  our- 
selves  sharers  in  her  punishment.  Tea  and  coffee  wy 
continue  free,  but  the  duties  on  the  protected  articla 
will  increase.  Having  warred  for  taxes,  we  shall  j»y 
taxes  for  the  war. 

But  if  we  submit  to  ona  State,  we  must  to  anotbff; 
first,  one  will  nullify,  and  then  a  second;  andiffer»cW 
to  each  of  their  demands,  what  is  lefl  of  the  GoTemmeRt 
will  not  be  worth  having;  it  will  become  contemptible 
from  its  weakness.  The  strength  of  GovemracBtismlhe 
affection  of  iU  citizens.  Was  France  ever  itronger  tlan 
in  the  days  of  the  republic  ?  Does  history  show  any  «• 
ample  of  people  rebelling  against  a  Government  iwcb 
did  not  oppress  them?  Has  South  Carolina  no  cause  cf 
complaint?  The  whole  South  says  she  has.  Sc?enSWrt 
complain  that  they  are  oppressed.  The  President  hinewi 
in  his  message,  admiu  the  fact.  Yet  we  roust  give  tbea 
not  redress  but  chastisement,  lest,  hercafier,  other  States 
should  nullify  without  cause.  A  Government  profefisflg 
to  be  founded  on  reason  desires  to  consolidate  itsempw 
by  steel .    It  claims  to  derive  all  its  just  powers  frooi  ^ 


consent  of  the  governed,  yet  seeks  to  eke  out  its  iutbonty 
by  a  little  gentle  force.  Why  and  whence  the  rtma^^ 
all  this  clamor  for  a  strong  Government?  Is  net  u"*  ^^ 
vernment  which  lasted  Thomas  Jefferson  tbrettgti  w 
enibargo,  and  James  Madison  through  the  var,«roij 
enotifth  for  any  President?  Do  we  not  l^no*^ }l*^ °"£ 
the  pn>grcss, -and  the  defeat  of  that  sect  in  politics  »«»** 
favorite  object  it  was  to  establish  a  strong  Governroen 
I'hat  sect  the  republicans  of  New  York  and  Pennsy  "Im 
resisted,  and  at  last  overthrew.  Are  they  **'°"*  JJ; 
converted  to  the  rejected  heresy,  more  federal  ^|^J]^ 
ralism,  ay,  arch-federal  >  Let  me  avail  myself  of  iw  ^  " 
thority  of  the  great  apostle  of  republicanism,  ^^^'Jj^JJ^. 
the  political  gospel  of  American  independence.  "A  ' 
ernment  held  together  byihe  bands  of  reason  onl/.wj^'jl" 
much  compromise  of  opinion;  that  things  ^^^IJ.  "^j- 
should  not  be  crammed  down  the  ^hroaUofdiaej'  8 
brethren,  cspeeially  when  they  maybe  P"^'"^°*  ^e- 
be  swallowed;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  indulgence  «s^^ 
cessary  to  strengtlien  Iiabits  of  harmony  and  "*^'"*'-., 
Sir,  he  was  right,  said  Mr.  W.  Government,  w  "*  ^ 
comparison  which  would  come  home  to  the  busin 
some  of  his  Pennsylvania  friends.  Government  is  HK«'^^^'| 
toughest  when  softest;  if  you  harden  it  to  make  it  strongs . 
it  becomes  brittle,  .i,^ 

Even  arbitrary  monarchs  find  their  best  support'"  ^ 
affections  of  their  subjects.     There  is  but  one  ^J. 
make  •*  taxation  no  tyranny."     It  is  that  "c^^'Jf^gd 
by  old  Burleigh  to  Elizabeth:  •'  Win  men's  heans, 
you  have  their  handft  and  their  purses."  .    ^^f 

The  violence  and  precipitation  of  South  C**^""*  j^ 
been  objected  to.     If  she  is  wrong  in  her  resisunce 


•  Derereux,  book  3,  chap.  3,  pag^  160. 


•  Mtmoiriml  CoiTespouUenceofThomM  JdTcnoi',^*''-*''*^ 
Leuer  lo  Edward  Liviiigiton,  4(b  April,  13S4. 
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tariff,  however  moderate  she  niieht  be,  she  would  be 
wrong  still;  if  she  be  right,  she  wul  not  cease  to  be  right 
on  account  of  her  violence.  One  of  the  strongest  politic 
cal  discourses  he  ever  heard  was  delivered  on  that  floor 
by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Kav- 
Doi^H,]  from  the  text,  '*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  That 
speech  bad  more  effect  than  any  one  circumstance,  except 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  making  Andrew  Jackson 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Uie  course  of  this  debate  about 
nullification.  On  that  doctrine  he  had  once  expressed  an 
opinion,  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  retract,  nothing  to 
explain.  Nullification  could  do  little  harm  but  for  the 
help  of  the  tariff.  It  reminded  him  of  a  saying  which  he 
would  quote  for  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  [Messrs. 
Ellsworth  and  Hukthtotox]  who  had  auoted  him: 
**  The  devil  would  not  do  so  much  mischief  itit  were  not 
for  the  witches. '**  ^  The  gentlemen  had  been  pleased  to 
extract  from  a  certain  letter  of  his  such  parts  as  they 
thought  made  in  favor  of  their  argument;  and  they  refer- 
red to  tiiem  with  much  praise,  and  some  triumph.  One 
Advantage  that  letter  at  least  procured  him — some  sliglit 
credit  for  candor  and  fair  dealing,  and  a  reputation  for  cou- 
rage enough  to  tell  the  truth.  But  if  he  was  a  good  witness 
for  the  £ast,  he  was  for  the  South  also.  His  testimony,  if  it 
w^as  worth  any  thing,  must  be  taken  altogether.  If  it  would 
be  good  to  show  the  origin  of  tlie  restrictive  system,  it 
would  be  good  to  prove  the  deeply-seated,  all-pervading 
discontent  of  the  Southern  States.  It  would  avail  as  tes- 
timony that  union  and  the  present  protective  duties  are 
incompatible:  we  must  choose  between  them. 

The  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  [Messrs.  Huktiko- 
TOir  and  Bllswobth]  had  recommended  to  his  attention 
parts  of  his  own  letter.  There  were  other  parts  which 
he  would  recommend  to  theirs.  If  his  memory  served 
him,  he  had  there  said,  too  many  would  be  fjund  in  every 
country  to  flatter  and  inflame  the  inclinations  of  whom 
or  whatsoever  may  be  sovereign;  comparatively  few  to  ar- 
gue with  the  masters  of  votes  or  legions.  For  the  reason, 
then,  that  if  he  were  the  representative  of  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  addressing  at  that  crisis  implicit  believers  in 
the  beneficent  magic  of  the  restrictive  policy,  he  should 
attempt  to  mitigate  their  zeal  and  confidence;  for  the  same 
reason,  appealing  to  those  who  were  convinced  of  its  ma- 
lignant influence,  it  was  his  <lut^  to  soothe,  if  possible, 
their  just  indignation.  Unless  this  course  of  conduct  was 
pursued  by  all  who  aspired  to  be  thought  honest  and  dis- 
passionate, must  not  alienations  spreadand  become  incu- 
rable? Do  not  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  conti- 
nued  Mr.  W.,  aspire  to  be  thought  honest  and  dispassion- 
ate? If  they  do,  let  them  answer  me  this  question:  The 
gentlemen  have  praised,  have  they  imitated  me? 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  right  to  secede, 
and  the  circumstances  and  limitations  under  which  it 
could  be  exercised,  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  them. 
He  would  say  but  a  word.  Unless  there  were  instances 
in  which  a  State  could  say  to  her  associates,  **  Nan  in 
hsBcfoedera  venimus,"  disguise  it  as  we  will,  this  is  a  great 
consolidated  Government!  and  if,  for  maintaining  her  con- 
struction of  the  compact  through  her  courts  and  juries, 
she  is  to  be  sabred  and  bayoneted,  it  is  a  despotism. 

Last  session  we  were  told,  "If  Carolina  will  gfo,  let 
her  go."  We  were  told,  «*  we  could  not  drive  her  out  of 
the  Union."  Now  we  must  cut  the  throats  of  her  citizens 
if  she  will  not  remain. 

On  this  he«id,  he  could  not  avoid  citing  an  apt  passage 
from  the  declaration  and  protest  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, with  the  intention  of  being  submitted  to  the  Legisia 
ture  of  Virginia.f 


"Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights 
retained  by  the  States;  rights  which  they  have  never 
yielded,  and  which  this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield; 
they  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  banner  of  dfsaffection  or  of 
separation  from  their  sister  States,  coparties  with  them- 
selves to  this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too  highly 
the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to  foreign  nations  and 
questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every 
infraction  as  to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect 
too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those  possessing  the 
same  rights  under  the  same  instrument,  to  make  every 
difference  of  construction  a  ground  of  immediate  rupture. 
They  would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rupture  as  among 
the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  them,  but  not 
the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater:  submission  to  a 
Government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the 
hope  of  avoiding  this  shall  become  absolutely  desperate, 
that  further  forbearance  could  not  be  indulged.  Should 
a  majority  of  the  coparties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  and  hope  of  this  assembly,  prefer,  at  this 
time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
federal  member  of  the  Government,  we  will  be  patient, 
and  suffer  much  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences 
in  which  that  usurpation  will  involve  us  all.  In  the  mean 
while,  we  will  breast  with  them  rather  than  separate  from 
them  every  misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living  under  a 
Government  of  unlimited  powers."* 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  patriarch  had  held 
similar  language.  <* I  thought  something  essentially  neces- 
sary to  be  said  in  order  to  avoid  the  inference  of  acquies- 
cence; that  a  resolution  or  declaration  should  be  passed, 
1st.  Answering  the  reasonings'of  such  of  the  States  as  have 
ventured  into  the  field  of  reason,  and  that  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  taking  some  notice  too  of  those  States 
who  have  either  not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  without 
reasoning;  2d.  Making  firm  protestation  against  the  pre- 
cedent and  principle,  and  reserving  the  right  to  make  this 
palpable  violation  of  the  federal  compact  the  ground  of 
doing  in  future  whatever  we  might  now  rightfully  do, 
should  repetitions  of  these  and  other  violations  of  the 
compact  render  it  expedient;  3d.  Expressing,  in  affec- 
tionate and  conciliatory  language,  our  warm  attachment 
to  union  with  our  sister  States,  and  to  the  instrument  and 
principles  by  which  we  are  united;  that  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  this  every  thing  but  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment in  those  important  points  which  we  have  never 
yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  see  hberty,  safety,  and 
happiness;  that,  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  every  mea- 
sure of  error  or  of  wrong  a  cause  of  scission,  we  are  will- 
ing to  look  on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  patience 
till  those  passions  and  delusions  shall  have  passed  over, 
which  the  Federal  Government  have  artfully  excited  to 
cover  its  own  abuses  and  conceal  its  designs,  fully  confi- 
dent that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and 
their  attachment  to  those  very  righU  which  we  are  now 
vindicating,  will,  before  it  shall  be  too  late,  rally  with  tis 
around  the  true  principles  of  our  federal  compact.  This 
was  only  meant  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  complexion 
and  topics  of  such  an  instrument.  Mr.  M.,  who  came 
as  had  been  proposed,  docs  not  concur  in  the  reserva- 
tion proposed  alone;  and  from  this  I  recede  readily,  not 
only  in  deference  to  his  judgment,  but  because,  as  we. 
should  never  think  of  separation,  but  for  repeated  and 
enormous  violations,  so  these,  when  they  occur,  will  be 
cause  enough  of  themselves. "f 

A  further  development  of  these  ideas  was  to  be  found 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  from  which  Mr.  W.  begged 


•  MuUa  mala  non  egiiset  dcroon  nUi  provocatu*  a  iaglt. 

t  Memoir  and  Corn»poi>d«ice  of  rhoma*  Jtnerton,  vol.  4,  p.  417. 


^  Memoir  and  CormpoDd^oceorThoroaa  JrlTenoii,  «oL  4,  |>ag«417. 
Letter  10  Jame«  Madiion,  Dea.  84,182*.         .„    ^    ^,.  .    ,      e     . 

t  Ibid.  Tol.  3,  pagri  488,  489.  Letier  to  W.  C.  Nicbolai,  Septam- 
ber  5,  17W. 
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leave  to  read  a  couple  of  passages:  **  I  see  as  you  do,  and 
with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides  with  wliich 
the  federal  branch  of  our  Government  is  advancing  to- 
wards the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  that  too  by  constructions  which,  if  le- 
gitimate, leave  no  limits  to  tlieir  power.  Take  together 
the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Court,  the  doctrines  of  the 
President,  and  the  misconstructions  of  the  constitutional 
compact  acted  on  by  the  Legislature  of  the  federal  branch, 
and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  then  ruling  branches  oPthat 
department  are  in  combination  to  strip  their  colleagues, 
the  State  authority,  of  the  powers  reserved  by  them,  and 
to  exercise  themselves  alf  functions,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume 
indefinitely  that  also  over  agticulture  and  manufactures, 
and  call  it  regulation  to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these 
branches  of  mdustry,  and  that  too  the  most  depressed, 
and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  otlier,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  what  is  our  resource  fur 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution^  Reason  and  argu- 
ment' You  might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  mar- 
ble columns  encircling  them.  The^epresentatives  chosen 
by  ourselves?  They  are  joined  in  the  combination,  some 
from  incorrect  views  of  Government,  some  from  corrupt 
ones,  sufficient  voting  together  to  outnumber  the  sound 
parts,  and  with  majorities  of  one,  two,  or  three,  bold 
enough  to  go  forward  in  their  defence.  Are  we,  then,  to 
stand  to  our  arms?  No;  that  must  be  the  last  resource, 
not  to  be  thought  of  until  larger  and  greater  sufferings.  If 
every  infraction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be 
resisted  at  once  as  a  dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be 
formed  which  would  last  one  year.  We  must  have  pa- 
tience and  longer  endurance,  then,  with  our  brethren 
while  under  delusion;  give  them  time  for  reflection  and 
experience  of  consequences;  keep  ourselves  in  a  situation 
to  profit  by  the  chapter  of  accidents;  and  separate  from 
our  companion^  only  when  the  sole  alternatives  lefl  are 
the  dissolution  of  our  union  with  them,  or  submission  to 
a  Government  without  limitation  of  powers.* 

If  this  bill  fails,  said  Mr.  W.,  I  entreat  our  friends  to 
consider  what  is  the  next  step.  If  you  will  not  alter,  you 
must  be  called  on  to  enforce.  The  choice  is  between  this 
bill  and  another  measure  which  must  be  nameles<*,  not  for 
want  of  words  to  characterize  it  as  it  deserves,  but  because 
they  could  not  be  used  without  a  breach  of  order.  He 
could  not  say  what  was  doing  in  the  other  end  of  the  capi- 
tolf  but  this  he  could  say,  he  was  present  the  other  day  at 
the  consultation  of  a  body  of  learned  physicians:  the  case 
was  one  of  delirium  and  debility  brought  on  by  ill  treat- 
ment, and  the  remedy  proposed  was  the  lanc^  and  blue 
pills.  This  is  the  prescription  of  our  political  Empirics. 
The  cry  is,  «*  Bleed  the  republic!"  Let  me  tell  them, 
sir,   **  i'lus  a  medico  quam  a  morbo  perieuH." 

It  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  the  choice  of  our 
friends  must  be  made  between  coercion  and  conciliation. 
The  first  will  soon  identify  Carolina  with  the  whole  South; 
the  second  will  Unite  the  South  against  Carolina.  Coer- 
cion is  not  wise  or  prudent,  nor  always  fortunate,  even 
when  the  disparity  of  strength  is  greatest.  Austria  at- 
tempted to  coerce  the  Swiss,  Spain  to  coerce  the  Nether- 
lands, England  to  coerce  her  North  American  colonies, 
and,  in  our  day,  Turkey  to  coerce  Greece.  What  was 
the  fate  of  coercion?  There  has,  indeed,  been  one  suc- 
cessful effort:  Russia  has  coerced  Poland.  Is  she  propos- 
ed to  us  as  an  example? 

In  the  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  a  State, 
to  keep  peace  vi  el  armia,  by  blowing  up  all  malcontents^ 
what  is  the  alternative?  If  the  State  conquers,  she  is  out  of 
the  Union  of  course.  If  you  conquer,  is  she  not  out  equal- 
ly ?     You  may  reduce  her  to  the  condition  of  a  subject 

*  Memoir  and  Corrrtpondenee  ofliiomss  JeffVcsoa,  vol.  4,  psg«  431. 


province,  you  may  reward  with  her  plunder  some  pro- 
consular  Governor,  for  ruling  her  with  the  despotism  of  % 
master  and  the  wastefulness  Qf  an  agent,  leaving  behiad 
you  in  her  bosom — 

**  Immartale  odium^  et  nunquam  *an4^iU  vulnut.^ 
But  she  is  a  State  no  longer!  You  may  grtsp  a  birrtn 
sceptre,  and  wave  it  over  a  dispeopled  territory:  but  till 
you  exterminate  the  sons  of  Carolina,  yottrdorainionom 
her  soil  extends  not  beyond  the  points  of  your  bayonets. 
And  what  will  you  have  done^  ExtingiiisfiedoQeitirof 
the  constellation,  and  made  South  Carolina 

**  Like  the  loit  Pleiad  teen  no  more  belov." 

Before  gentlemen  decide  against  conciliation,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  civil  war,  will  they  review  the  history  of  wir  strug- 
gle with  the  mother  country?  If  they  will,  and  are  m\ 
struck  and  warned  by  the  coincidences,  they  are  beyond 
the  power  of  hellebore.  Let  me  turn  their  attention  to 
the  page  before  me.  It  contains  his  Majesty's  most  gn- 
cious  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  Wedoet- 
day,  November  30,  1774. 

* '  My  lords  and  gentlemen :  It  gives  me  much  concern, 
that  I  am  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  this  Parliament,  to 
inform  you  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance ind  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  still  unhappily  prevails  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  has,  in  divers  pirtsoTit, 
broke  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  very  criminal  nature 
These  proceedings  have  been  countenanced  and  cnwo- 
raged  io  other  of  my  colonies,  and  unwarrantable  stteinptJ 
have  been  made  to  obstruct  the  cognmercc  of  lh«  Krf- 
dom,  by  unlawful  combinations.  I  have  taken  such  ffiea- 
sures,  and  given  such  onlers,  as  I  judged  most  prcper 
and  effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  vhicfe 
were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  late  Parliaraent,  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  commerce  of  my  ^^ 
jects,  and  for  the  restoring  and  preserving  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  in  the  province  of  Massacbujeta 
Bay;  and  ybu  may  depend  upon  my -firm  and  stesafis? 
resolution  to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  im- 
pair the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legislature  ortral/tw 
dominions  of  my  Crown;  the  maintenance  of  which,  1  con- 
sider as  essential  to  the  dignity,  the  safety,  and  the  wel 
fare  of  the  British  empire;  assuring  myself,  that,  while  l 
act  upon  these  principles,  I  shall  never  foil  to  receire 
your  assistance  and  support.  *  *        ' 

« « My  lords  and  gentlemen :  Let  me  particularly  recom- 
mend to  you,  at  thi?  time,  to  proceed  with  temper  in  your 
deliberations,  and  with  unanimity  in  your  resolution.  W 
my  people,  in  every  part  of  my  dominions,  be  taught,  br 
your  example,  to  haVe  a  due  reverence  for  the  lavs,  m 
a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  our  excellent  con<itub«n 
They  may  be  assured  that,  on  my  part,  I  bavenotJiinf » 
much  at  heart,  as  the  real  prosperity  and  larf^¥  "*^^' 
ness  of  all  my  subjects."  ,. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  I  intend  to  excite  no  addittowl«J«"| 
against  the  memory  of  George  III.     In  our  declantiena 
independence  he  was  indeed  described  a«  "»  ^T| 
whose  character  was  marked  by  every  act  which  miy 
fine  a  tyrant ."    But  he  has  gone  to  his  account.   Ha  »^ 
ter  years  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  visit  *'»^^l!'  jjj 
viest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  human  being,    w'""  , 
shade,  therefore,  he  warred  not.    There  was  pro»«»^ 
some  oflice  form,  a  standard  original,  upon  which  a"  «- 
instruments  were  made.  .       j^ 

There  was  another  curious  coincidence  which  m'P^ 
become  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  es«^_ 
which  was  given  to  a  contemplated  call  for  ^*^'"  ^. 
pers.  «•  An  odd  incident  happened,  which  senrefl lo. 
Vive,  with  double  force,  all  the  ill  temper  and  anjin^.^ 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Executive  pjrtw^ 
Government  and  the  people,  in  the  province  o***J*'Tji. 
setts  Bay.  This  was  the  accidental  discovery  *nf /"  , 
cation  of  a  number  of  confidential  letters,  which  h»a  "^ 
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written  (luring  the  course  of  the  unhappy  disputes  with 
the  mother  country,  by  the  tlien  Governor  and  deputy 
Governor  of  that  colony,  to  persons  in  power  and  office  in 
England.  Tlie  letters  contained  a  very  unfavorable  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  atfairs,  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  and  the  views  of  their  leaders,  in  that 
province;  and  tended  to  siiow  not  only  the  necessity  of 
the  most  coercive  measures,  but  even  a  very  considerable 
change  of  the  constitution,  and  system  of  government, 
was  necessary  to  secure  tlic  obedience  of  the  colony. 

These  letters,  indeed,  were  in  part  confidential  and  pri- 
vate; but  the  people  of  the  colony  insisted  that  they  were 
evidently  intended  to  influence  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment, and  must  therefore  be  shown  to  such  persons  as 
had  an  interest  in  preserving  their  privileges.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  gentleman,  in  whose  possession  these  letters 
then  happened  to  be,  they,  by  some  means  which  are  not 
known,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the.agent  for  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  who  imme.Iiatelv  transmitted  them  to 
the  Assembly  of  that  province,  which  was  then  sitting  at 
Boston.  The  indignation  and  animosity  which  these  let- 
ters excited  on  the  one  side,  and  the  confusion  on  the 
other,  neither  need  nor  admit  ofdescription.* 

How  exact  a  companion  piece  would  appear  for  this 
picture,  if  (which  God  forbid!)  the  correspondence  of  the 
Government  with  certain  individuals  in  South  Carolina 
should  be  publislied.  He  hoped  it  never  would  be.  He 
deprecated  that  publication  as  fraught  with  infinite  mis- 
chief. Oiher  singular  points  of  resemblance  were  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

"  1'he  minister,  after  having  moved  that  the  King's 
message,  of  the  7th  of  March,  should  be  read,  opened  his 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  justice,  and  com- 
merce in  the  Massachtisetts  Bay."  •  ♦  ♦  • 
After  stating  his  opinions,  and  arguing  their  correctness, 
the  minister  proceeded,  "it  would  be  proper,  there- 
fore, to  take  away  from  Boston  the  privilege  of  a  port  un- 
til his  Majesty  should  be  satisfied  in  these  particulars,  and 
publicly  declare  in  council,  on  a  proper  certificate  of  the 
g-ood  behavior  of  the  town,  that  he  was  so  satisfied.  Un- 
til this  should  happen,  the  custom-house  officer?,  who 
were  now  not  safe  in  Boston,  or  safe  no  longer  than  while 
tliey  neglected  their  duty,  should  be  removed  to  Salem, 
where  they  might  exercise  their  functions."'!' 

Upon  these  arguments,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
celebrated  Boston  port  bill,  which  will  serve  as  a  model 
Tor  any  Charleston  port  bill  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare, and  the  reasons  in  opposition  and  support  of  wliicii 
are  so  applicable,  that  gentlemen,  by  consulting  the  re- 
ports, may  find  their  own  speeches  in  those  of  Lord 
I<7orth,  his  partisans,  or  his  opponents,  with  one  excep- 
tion, a  little  better  English.  Lord  North,  for  example,  is 
reported  to  liave  said,  "  I  hope  that  this  act  will  not,  in 
any  shape,  require  a  military  force  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  rest  of  the  colonies  will  not  take  fire  at  the  proper 
punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  have  disobeyed  your 
authority.  We  shall  then  be  nearly  in  a  situation  that  all 
lenient  measures  will  be  at  an  end,  if  they  do.  But,  if  we 
exert  ourselves  now  with  firmness  and  intrepidity,  it  is 
more  likely  they  will  submit  to  our  authority.  If  the  con- 
sequences of  their  not  obeying  this  act  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce rebellion,  those  consequences  belong  to  them,  and 
not  to  US;  it  is  not  what  we  have  brought  on,  but  what 
they  alone  have  occasioned.  We  are  only  answerable 
that  our  measures  are  just  and  equitable.  Let  us  conti- 
nue to  proceed  with  firmness,  justice,  and  resolution, 
which,  if  pursued,  will  certainly  produce  that  due  obedi- 
ence and  respect  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  trade  of  its  people,  which  I  so  ardently  wish 
for." 


•    Annual  Reguter,  1776,  pnqie  04, 
t  Ibid.  1774,  |>ago03aiid6J. 


We  all  know,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  the  bill  passed.  If 
such  a  one  comes  to  us,  that  coincidence,  at  least,  will,  I 
trust,  be  wanting. 

Af\er  its  passage,  history  informs  us  that  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  voted  for  it  were  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  something  of  a  conciliatory  nature  should  attend  this 
measure  of  severity,  and  might  give  greater  efficacy  to  it. 
•*  That  Parliament,  whilst  it  resented  the  outrages  of  the 
American  populace,  ought  not  to  be  too  willing  to  irritate 
the  sober  part  of  the  colonies." 

A  motion  was  accordingly  made  for  a  repeal  of  the  tea 
duty  laid  in  1767.  The  debate  upon  the  policy  of  a  re- 
peal at  that  particidar  time,  was  long  and  earnest;  the 
party  for  the  repeal  strongly  urging  experience,  which 
they  insisted  was  in  their  favor.  That  the  attempt  to  tax 
America  had  inflamed,  the  repeal  had  quieted,  and  the 
new  taxes  had  inflamed  it  again.  The  good  efl^ect  of  rigor 
would  depend  on  a  tincture  of  lenity.  The  lenity  might 
render  the  rigor  unnecessary.  They,  therefore,  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  repeal  of  the  noxious  duty,  as  a  probable 
method  of  restoring  tranquillity.  How  were  these  argu- 
ments met?  The  ministry  said,  ''a  repeal  at  that  time 
would  show  such  a  degree  of  wavering  and  inconsistency, 
as  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of  the  rigorous  plan. 
That  Parliament  ought  to  show  that  it  would  relax  none 
of  its  just  righis,  but  enforce  them  in  a  practical  way;  that 
it  was  provided  with  means  of  compelling  obedience  when 
resisted.  If  this  tax  was  repealed,  what  answer  is  to  be 
given  when  they  demand  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
wine?"* 

On  these  grounds  the  motion  was  negatived.  Afler  the 
Boston  port  bill,  came  the  bill  for  the  «« better  regulating 
government  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Both 
these  memorable  laws  were  before  them.  They  were 
doubtless  pattern  acts  for  all  lovers  of  strong  government; 
but  politicians,  a  little  bolder  than  the  British  ministry, 
would  put  them  together.  He  would  not  go  through  with 
them.  Gentlemen  curious  in  engines  of  coercion,  might 
perhaps  have  scanned  them  clause  by  clause.  In  bring- 
ing forward  that  bill.  Lord  North  favored  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  dissertation  on  the  posae  comitatua.-\ 
Then  came  the  bill  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
in  Massachusetts  Bay.  That,  too,  would  furnish  soma 
hints  to  an  American  Draco.  They  would  be  gathered 
up  no  doubt.  It  was  on  that  bill  thai  Colonel  Barre  was 
enabled  to  make  his  proud  boast:  « I  resisted  the  vio- 
lence of  America  at  the  hazard  of  my  popularity  there; 
I  now  resist  your  frenzy  at  the  same  risk  here."  It  was 
then,  too,  he  ^iX\*t  his  memorable,  but  fruitless  warning: 
"I  know  the  vast  superiority  of  your  disciplined  troops 
over  the  provincials;  but  beware  how  you  supply  the 
want  of  discipline  by  desperation." 

Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  fatal  dilemma  of  Mr.  Dunning  is 
exactly  that  presented  to  the  South:  **  Resist,  and  we  will 
cut  your  throat;  submit,  and  we  will  tax  you."^ 

From  this  hasty  review  of  councils,  whose  folly  and 
madness  could  be  excelled  only  by  our  own,  it  was  grate- 
ful to  turn  to  a  safer,  a  wiser  precedent,  that  set  by 
I'homas  Jefl'erson  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  imprudent  to  use  any  other  than 
his  own  words:  *'  Mr.  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the 
embargo,  and,  while  endeavors  were  making  to  obtain  its 
repeal,  he  made  some  apologies  for  the  call,  on  the 
ground  of  our  not  being  in  the  habit  of  confidential  com- 
munications; but  that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make  in- 
volved, too  serious'y,  the  interests  of  our  country,  not  to 
overrule  all  other  considerations  with  him,  and  make  it 
his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particularly.  I  ateured  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  apology  for  his  vi&it;  that, 

•   Annual  Rr^istrr,  1774,]iag«9  98  and  09. 

t  Parlikmchdiry  Hmtory,  vol.  17,  1774,  pay»j  1191, 

i    Ibid. 
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on  the  contrary,  his  communications  would  be  thankfully 
rece'iTed,  and  would  add  a  confirmation  the  more  to  my 
entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his 
conduct  and  principles.  He  ^poke  then  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  confederacy  ^ith  the 
restraints  of  the  embargo  then  existing,  and  their  restless- 
ness under  it.  That  there  was  nothing  which  miglit  not 
be  attempted  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  infor- 
mation, of  the  most  unquestionable  certainty,  that  certain 
citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  (1  think  he  named  Massa- 
chusetts particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of 
the  British  Government,  the  object  of  which  was  an 
agreement  that  the  New  England  States  should  take  no 
furtlier  part  in  the  war  then  going  on;  that,  without  for- 
mally declaring  their  separation  from  the  Union  of  the 
States,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience 
to  them;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should  be 
free  from  restraint  and  interruption  by  the  British;  that 
they  should  be  considered  and  treated  by  them  as  neu- 
trals, and  as  such  might  conduct  themselves  towards  both 
parties,  and.  at  the  close  of  the  war,  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
join the  confederacy.  He  assured  me  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger;  that  the  convention  would  take  place; 
that  the  temptations  were  such  as  might  debauch  many 
from  their  fidelity  to  the  Union;  and  that,  to  enable  its 
friends  to  make  head  against  it,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
was  absolutely  necessary.  I  expressed  a  just  sense  of  tlie 
merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvation  of  our 
country:  and  however  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the 
measure,  (a  measure  which,  persevered  in  a  little  longer, 
we  had  subsequent  and  satisfactory  assurance,  would 
have  effected  its  obfect  completely,)  from  that  moment, 
and  influenced  by  that  information,  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  it;  and,  instead  of  effecting  our  purpt^se  by 
this  peaceful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the 
Union.  I  then  recommended  to  my  friends  to  yield  to 
the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  to  endeavor 
to  supply  its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in  which  they 
could  procured  general  concurrence.  •*♦ 

Mr.  W.  was  not  unapprised,  that,  in  some  of  these 
details,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inaccurate.  The 
correctness  of  the  material  part,  however,  remains  unim- 
peached.  The  discontent  of  the  East,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  some  leading  men  there,  to  produce  a  dissokitlon 
of  the  Union,  or  temporary  secession  from  it,  had  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson;  and,  instead  of  seeking 
means  to  punish  the  instigators  of  the  resistance  to  a  law 
of  Congress,  or  asking  new  or  extraordinary  powers  to 
enforce  it,  Mr.  J.  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

This  much  Mr.  W.  thought  was  apparent,  even  from 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  referred  to, 
made  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  errors  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's octagenarian  memory.  To  avoid  all  injustice,  Mr. 
W.  would  use  his  own  language:  "  It  was  in  these  letters 
of  1808  and  1809,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  « that  I  mentioned 
the  design  of  certain  leaders  of  the  federal  party  to  effect 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
northern  confederacy. 

This  design  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  of  1803-*4, 
immediately  af\er,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana.  Its  justifying  causes  to  those  who  en- 
tertained it  were,  that  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the 
Union  transcended  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  That  it  formed  in  fact  a 
new  confederacy,  to  which  the  States  united  by  the  for- 
mer compact  were  not  bound  to  adhere.  That  it  was 
oppressive  to  the  interests,  and  destructive  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  section  of  the  confederacy;  whose 
right  and  duty  it  therefore  was  to  secede  from  the  new 


•  MemoirflandCorre«pondenee  of  ThomM  Jefftiton,  toI.  4.  paire 
410,  Leitrr  SJih  l>ce.  1825,  lo  W.  B.  Gii««. 


body  politic,  and  to  constitute  one  of  their  own.  This 
plan  was  so  far  matured,  that  the  proposal  had  beennade 
to  an  individual  to  permit  himself,  at  the  proper  tiase,  lo 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  movementa  which .( 
was  foreseen  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution. In  all  this  there  was  no  overt  act  of  trcaioD.  In 
the  abstract  theory  of  our  Government,  the  obedience  of 
the  citizen  is  not  due  to  an  unconstitutional  law.  Hcimy 
lawful! V  resist  Us  execution.  If  a  single  indtridu&l  tider- 
takes  this  resistance,  our  constitutions,  both  oftbeUoittc 
States  and  of  each  separate  State,  have  provided  a  jd- 
ciary  power,  judges  and  juries,  to  decide  between  lU 
individual  and  the  legislative  act  which  he  has  resisted  u 
unconstitutional.  But  let  us  suppose  the  case  that  I^gi 
lative  acts  of  one  or  more  States  of  this  Union  are  pasacti, 
conflicting  with  acts  of  Congress,  and  commanding:  i^ie 
resistance  of  th^ ir  citizens  against  them,  and  what  eitecjn 
be  the  result  but  war,  civil  war?  And  is  not  that  itfoik 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  the  resisting  Sut» 
are  concerned?  And  what  would  be  the  conditian  of 
every  citizen  in  the  resisting  States?  Bound  by  ihedcj- 
ble  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  to  the  State,  be 
would  be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  anS' 
stone,  with  the  performance  of  every  civic  dut?  ccnitrt- 
ed  into  a  crime,  and  guilty  of  treason,  by  ever)'  act  wl 
obedience  to  the  law.* 

It  was  precisely  this  miserable  state  of  things  w  clear!) 
and  ably  delineated  by  the  gvntleman  from  MAS«ichu§etts 
[Mr.  Adams,]  that  he  [Mr.  W.]  desired  to  avoid.  He  cor. 
jured,  nav,  he  implored,  his  political  friends  to  »id  him  c 
averting  it.  If  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  prsyers,  k 
reminded  them  that  the  Southrons  were  Italiins,  not  in 
their  skies  only.  If  they  should  trace  up  the  fiilwe »' 
peace  to  those  whose  cause  they  had  been  upholdtit^, 
there  was  danger  they  might  adopt  the  desperate  syii? 
of  Cosmo  de  Medici:  "  You  shall  read,  said  he,  that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies?  but  you  will  ^ 
where  find  we  are  required  to  forgive  our  friends." 

Mr.  W.  wished  to  forgive  all,  or  rather  he  wished,  hr 
a  comprehensive  measure  of  conciliation,  sotoborj't'^ 
past  cause  of  complaint,  that  there  should  be  nothing  left 
to  forgive.  In  pursuit  of  that  just  object,  he  wkw^^- 
ledg^d  no  friend  but  him  who  aided,  he  recognised  ro 
enemy  but  those  who  obstructed  it.  Whosoever,  in  tw 
hour  of  peril  and  dismay,  would  aid  him  in  his  holy  pur- 
pose, whosoever  would  even  dare  to  speak  what  i)ie  irtf" 
men  of  the  country  thought,  but  had  not  yet  uttered,  hjn 
would  he  grapple  to  his  heart  with  hooks  of  steel!  And 
he  who  thwarted  him  in  this  most  cherished  object  of  w 
life,  would  he  tear  thence»  though  he  were  his  brother  ti 
the  same  womb,  bom  at  the  same  birth! 

[Lighte  had  been  introduced  before  Mr.  ^'  cc^'' 
menced,  and,  af\er  speaking  until  nine  o'cMtfbtcoBh 
mittee  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned.  He  M^ "' 
speech  the  next  day,  but  it  is  given  entire  here] 


Thubsdat,  Jasvaby  24. 
M»4  ADAMS'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Adixs,  callinf  ^'■ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  President,  fcf 
certain  explanations  as  to  parts  of  the  Secretary's  report 
and  the  President's  message,  having  sgain  come  up  •i'' 
consideration,  - 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  said:  I  did  not  intend  to  make  tbi* re- 
solution the  occasion  of  a  counter  debate  to  the  tifm  « 
bate  now  in  progress  in  committee.  My  colleague  ontw 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  [Mr.  Ad ah«, ]*"<*'! .^*^ 
had  difl^ered  respecting  this  call,  and  as  he  slated  hii  nr> 
sons  for  it,  I  stated  mine  against  it,  and  felt  willmj 


*  Correipondenee  bvtwern  Mr.  Ada  mi  and  Kf  eral  etiiae"  rf 
•achusrttJ.    figston,  1829. 
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wibmit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  without 
further  remark. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adaxs]  has 
since  stated  that,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  House,  it  would 
have. been  improper  for  the  committee  to  have  made  the 
proposed  call  on  the  President.  I  believe  he  is  entirely 
correct  in  matters  of  etiquette,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  of  what  he  has  stated  in  respect  to  my  call  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  did  not  call  on  him  pri- 
vately; I  called  on  him  as  Secretary,  and  at  his  office,  as  1 
believe  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  not  to  obtain  a  cata- 
logue of  the  protected  articles,  but  to  know  whether  he 
approved  of  the  bill  reported,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  delay  or  answeri  if  he  would  be  required  to  give 
one,  to  the  gentleman's  resolution.  I  have  reported  his 
answer,  and,  if  it  be  not  acceptable  to  the  gentleman,  it 
is  not  my  fault.  The  House  know  what  the  answer  will 
be;  and  if  it  desires  him  to  give  his  to  aid  its  judgment, it 
will  make  the.call.  I  can  only  say,  that  highly  as  1  respect 
his  judgment,  I  do  not  think  it  can  aid  us  much  at  this 
stjge  of  the  proceeding.  If  the  gentleman  persists  in  his 
motion,  I  shall  ask  that  the  question  be  taken  on  the  last 
resolution,  separately;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  House,  as 
well  out  of  regard  to  its  own  character,  as  the  courtesy 
due  the  Executive,  will  not  request  the  President  to  in- 
form us  what  articles  are  deemed  essential  to  the  defence 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  The  short  answer  would 
seem  to  be,  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stewart] 
wishes  to  know  why  1  desire  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1832. 
Why,  sir,  does  that  gentleman  forget  his  very  •*  ardent, 
zealous,  and  sincere'*  speech  and  vote  against  that  act, 
and  the  dreadful  ruin  whiclv  he  predicted  would  he  con- 
sequent on  its  operation  in  practice?  and  can  lie  find,  in 
his  very  sincere  opposition  to  it,  no  reason  why  I  should 
desire  that  Congress  should  again  review  the  subject, 
correct  and  improve  that  act,  and  rejudge  its  judgment? 
If  he  voted  against  that  act  because  it  reduced  the  taxes 
of  tlie  people  sis  millions  of  dollars,  could  1  not  vote 
far  it  when  I  wished  it  to  reduce  those  taxes  double  that 
amount? 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  S.]  says  he  is  in  "Egyptian 
dftrkness,"  and  calls  for  more  light.  I  have  none  of 
•«  Morgan's  Illustrations,  or  Giddings's  Almanacks,"  ami 
cannot  enlighten  him.  From  his  argument,  his  action, 
and  his  vote,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  is  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, and  he  may  be  afflicted  with  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  on  this  subject;  but  I  will  enlighten  him  as  far  as 
I  an)  able. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  S.]  says  that  in  1828  I  was  the 
ardent  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  agriculturists.  He 
will  find  me  so  still,  and  I  hope  by  my  acts  to  prove  my- 
self  as  sincere  a  friend  to  every  branch  of  industry  as 
the  geittleman  can  be.  And  why  shduld  I  not  be?  My 
habits  or  associations  cannot  tend  to  favor  idleness.  In- 
deed, I  regard  idleness  as  leading  to  corruption,  and  as 
pensioned  on  the  labors  of  industry.  Industry  produces 
all  .ind  pays  all;  and  I  wish  to  relieve  industry  from  the 
payment  of  six  millions  more  of  unnecessary  taxes.  Can 
it  be  good  for  the  people  to  pay  six  millions  of  taxes  not 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Government?  Though 
he  says  he  is  in  Eg)'ptian  darkness  on  the  subject,  1  hope 
the  gentleman  may  find  some  reason  for  my  wish  to  re- 
lieve industry  of  these  six  millions  of  unnecessary  taxes 
fastened  on  it  by  our  present  laws. 

So  much  as  to  what  the  gentleman  [Mr.  S.]  said  about 
my  reasons  for  desiring  further  to  reduce  these  taxes. 
But  he  argued  tliat  the  act  of  1832  would  produce  an 
increased  revenue,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  understand  him, 
that  the  present  will  produce  a  vast  excess.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Ihat  the  taxation  on  the  articles  is  reduced,  for 
the  rate  of  the  tax  is  diminished. 

But  what  is  his  scheme  for  reducing  the  revenue?    He 
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would  increase  the  rate  of  the  tax  so  that  the  article 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  country.  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect, and  will  apply  no  abusive  epithet  to  the  gentleman. 
I  will  treat  him  as  a  member  of  this  House;  but  of  his 
scheme,  I  will  say,  not  that  it  is  the  Hong  system  of 
China,  or  the  tory  system  of  England,  but  that  it  is  a 
copper-washed  pig  iron  system  of  finance  and  protection; 
cruel,  oppressive,  and  impolitic,  in  the  extreme;  fit  only 
to  be  imposed  on  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  by  the  worst 
of  despots;  wholly  unsuiled  to  a  free  people,  and  insup- 
portable  in  a  free  country.  What  is  it?  The  people  ask 
that  the  taxation  should  be  reduced,  and  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  increase  the  taxes,  and  by  a  continued  in- 
crease,  until  they  arrive  at  a  perfect  prohibition.  Such 
is  his  scheme.  The  people  ask  that  the  taxation  should 
be  reduced,  and  he  proposes  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion until  the  prices  shall  be  so  raised  that  they  cannot 
obtain  or  aflPord  to  buy  these  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  He  will  give  no  relief,  but  increase  these  taxes  ten- 
fold;  a  system  of  Asiatic  despotism,  unfit  to  be  counte* 
nanced  in  a  free  country;  and  on  reviewing  it,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will '  repudiate  and  abandon  a  system  so  cruel 
and  oppressive. 

Yet  the  gentleman  supposes  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  might  recommend  his  system  of  reducing  re- 
venue. But  this  is  impossible.  The  Secretary  is  an 
honest  man,  and  cannot  recommend  such  insulting  cruel- 
ty; he  is  an  enlightened  citizen,  and  cannot  adopt  such  a 
system  of  absurdity;  he  is  a  friend  to  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  cannot  recommend  a  system  oppressive  to, 
and  destructive  of  all  its  energies.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  suppose  that  the  Secretary  could  recommend  Con- 
gress to  adopt  his  system?  He  anysso;  and  I  am  bound 
to  believe  him.  He  will  give  proof  of  his  sincerity^  if 
he  will  apply  his  system  to  indigo,  which  can  be  produc- 
ed at  the  South.  Let  him  move  to  extend  his  rule  to  this 
article  under  circumstances  of  probable  success,  and  he 
will  afford  proof  of  his  sincerity. 

If  Pennsylvania  has  by  imports  supplied  herself,  free 
of  duty,  with  the  iron  necessary  to  the  completion  of  her 
railways,  and  not  without,  for.  I  am  a  friend  to  her,  and 
do  not  wish  to  destroy  them,  let  him,  under  circumstances 
which  promise  success,  extend  his  system  to  railroad 
iron,  by  such  an  enormous  duty  as  will  prohibit  its  impor- 
tation, and  all  will  think  him  sincere.  One  or  two  hun- 
dred, or  even  fifly  dollars  tax  on  the  ton,  will  work  its 
exclusion,  and  force  its  production  here.  Indigo  and  rail- 
road iron  are  fit  articles  on  which  to  try  his  system  of  re- 
ducing revenue  by  increasing  taxes  on  articles  to  be  con- 
sumed by  manufacturers,  and  those  wealthy  citizens  who 
subscribe  for  railroad  stocks.  Let  him  fasten  his  system 
on  these  articles,  and  others  like  them,  and  none  will 
doubt  his  .sincerity.  If  tried  on  these  articles,  I  think  it 
would  be  found  that  increasing  the  rate  of  duty,  even  if 
extended  to  a  prohibition,  would  be  deemed  by  the  con- 
sumer^ an  increase  of  the  tax. 

The  gentleman  pushes  his  dislike  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  so  far  as  to'  tell 
us  that  on  its  passage  depends  the  peace,  perhaps  the 
continuance  of  the  Union.  Nullification  roust  rejmce  at 
this  accession  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  its 
ranks.  Has  the  gentleman  considered  the  very  awkward 
position  in  which  he  would  place  himself?  We  have 
oflen  heard  of  a  people  driven  into  violence  and- resist- 
ance to  taxes;  but  was  it  ever  heard  that  a  people  resisted 
with  force  the  reduction  of  their  taxes?  Whatever  effect 
this  bill  may  have  upon  the  revenue,  certain  it  is  that  it 
reduces  the  rate  of  taxation.  It  adopts  lower  rates 'of 
taxation  than  the  act  of  July,  1833.  Besides,  sir,  has  the 
gentleman  forgotten  the  proclamation,  and  his  late  adhe- 
sion to  it?  I  hope  he  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  countenance 
civil  confusion  and  violence,  merely  because  Congren 
shall  see  fit  to  reduce  the  taxes  of  the  people. 
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But  the  gentleman  sayt  he  desires  the  resolution  so 
amended  as  to  require  the  Secretary  to  report  the  price 
of  the  protected  articles  before  tlie  tax  was  increased, 
and  the  price  of  the  same  articles  since  the  increase  of 
the  duU'  on  them.  He  tells  us  it  will  be  found  that  the 
price  of  the  article  yas  higher  before  the  increase  of  the 
doty,  and  lower  afler  it;  and  contends,  that  such  a  report 
will  prove  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  makes  the  article 
cheap,  and  does  not  increase  its  price. 

Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  the  gentleman  does  not  state 
the  true  question.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  price 
of  the  article  is  higher  or  lower  before  or  after  Hie  in- 
crease of  the  duty,  but  whether  the  price  of  the  article  is 
lower  with  the  tax,  than  it  would  be  if  the  tax  had  not 
been  imposed.  This  is  the  true  question,  and  not  whether 
it  has  risen  or  fiillen  since  the  tax  was  increased.     For  if 
the  article  hfi  made  of  a  foreign  material,  its  price  abroad, 
or  though  from  a  home  product,  yet  its  qtiantity  and  price 
here  may  increase  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article. 
$o,  too,  though  the  tax  be  increased,  yet  the  reduction  of 
the  price  abroad  may,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the 
tax,  permit  the  price  to  go  down;  and  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  the  raw  material  abroad  and  at  home  may,  and 
would  reduce  the  price  here'.     The  real  question  is  not, 
therefore,  as  the  gentleman  states  it,  have  the  goods  risen 
or  fallen  since  the  duty  was  increased;   but  are  they 
dearer  or  cheaper  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  tax 
had  not  been  increased?  and  the  facts  which  approximate 
nearest  in  answer  to  this  the  true  question  will  be  found 
in  the  answer  to  the  question,  Since  the  duties  have  been 
increased  to  a  reasonable  protection,  has  the  price  of  the 
protected  articles  been  so  low  here  as  in  other  countries 
from  which  we  might  obtain  tl>em,  allowing  for  the  ex-' 
pense  of  importing  them?     Has  the  price  of  these  arti- 
cles gone  down  here,  notwithstanding  the  tsx,  in   the 
same  degree  that  it  has  gone  down  in  other  countries? 
The  answer  to  this  question  wilK  show  whether  the  tax  has 
made  the  goods  dearer  or  cheaper  than  they  would  be 
without  the  tax. 

Now,  sir,  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  found 
in  the  documents  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, under  the  order  of  the  House,  and  sent  to  us  at  the 
last  session,  and  ordered  to  be  printe<l .  In  the  House 
document  No.  264,  this  information  will  be  found  in  re- 
lation to  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  amount  of 
duty  dependent  on  their  value;  and  I  will  state  a  few  of 
these  prices  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  and  thie 
House.  They  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  they 
have  fallen  here  more  than  they  have  abroad,  and  whether 
they  sell  here  as  cheap  as  in  other  countries.  According 
to  this  dqcument,  4-4  cotton  sheetings,  which  in  England, 
in  1817,  sold  at  Is.  3d.  sterling,  can  now  be  had  at  4^d. 
a  yard,  and  printed  goods  for  ladies*  dresses,  costing  then 
36s.  a  piece,  can  be  had  for  18s.  and  228.  "In  1816,  a 
piece  of  common  blue  and  white  calico,  28  yards,  in 
H anchester,  32s.  sterling  per  piece,  can  now  be  had  for 
12s.  to  15s.  In  woollens  also  a  similar  decline  has  taken 
place.  Broadcloths  costing,  in  1817,  20s.  can  now  be 
had  for  12s.  to  ISs.'*  And  at  {fkge  6  it  will  be  found  that 
from  1816  to  1819, 

Blue  cloth  in  England,  40s.  per  yard,  sold  in  the  United 

States  at  $14  to  14  50. 
Black        do.  38s.        do.  $13itol4. 

From  1819  to  1824, 
Blue  cloth  in  England,  38s.  per  yd.  U.  States,  $13^  to  14 
Black        do.  36s.  do.  12^  to  14 

From  1824  to  1828, 
Blue  cloth  in  England,  36s.  per  yard,  U.  States,  $13 
Black        do.'  34s.         do.  12  50 

From  1828  to  1832, 
Blue  cloth,  England,  28s.  per  yd.  U.  States,  $11  50  to  12 
Black        do.  26s.  do.  11  to  11  50 

From  these  prices  it  will  be  seen  that  in  woollens  the 


priee  here  has  been  about  double  that  in  England  for  the 
same  article ;  and  that  a  great  decline  has  taken  pbte 
abroad  in  the  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties;  vA 
every  man  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  goods  canaj 
whether  they  have  been  made  cheaper  here  by  our  pro- 
tecting tax.  In  the  document  No.  308, 1  believe  gen:le. 
men  will  find  more  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  w  iliii 
subject. 

But,  sir,  as  the  importers  of  goods  subject  to  idn'i- 
rem  duty  have  an  interest  to  put  down  the  foreign  pr « 
of  their  goods,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  gentkirAst 
[Mr.  Stewart]  and  the  House  to  the  price  ofgoodi  u> 
ject  to  specific  duties.  -In  relation  to  these,  the  importr 
has  no  interest  to  put  the  foreign  price  too  low;  irdceti, 
his  interest  is  to  place  them  on  his  invoice  too  bifli,  a 
thus  the  invoice  may  be  employed  to  help  him  tomake  i 
better  sale,  by  showing  it  to  his  buyers.  1  will  give  the 
prices  from  the  commercial  statement  of  1831,  a  docj- 
ment  to  which  every  member  can  refer.  The  coaimtrc^il 
year  ended  with  September,  and  it  is  known  to  all  ir.  ^ 
least  conversant  with  trade,  that  during  that  year,  up  '.o 
October,  not  only  the  foreigner  sold  these  goodi  to  the 
importer  at  a  fair  profit,  but  also  that  the  importer,  ifter 
paying  the  duty  and  all  the  clwrges  of  importitico,  old 
them  in  our  market  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Ileferring  to  this  document,  first  session  of  thetfentj. 
second  Congress,  vol.  v.  No.  230,  U  will  be  fouiid  tiut 
the  foreign  cost  of  the  cotton  bagging  imported  frric 
Scotland  was  ten  and  a  half  cents  the  yard,  and  tbt  i* 
ported  from  the  Hanse  Towns  was  six  and  a  half  ctutn 
yard.  Now  this  is  one  of  our  well  protected  articlc5;ard 
I  submit  to  all  who  purchased  this  article  in  our  rrirkt*. 
whethe'r  it  was  dearer  or  cheaper  here  than  abroad.  0? 
the  Venitian  and  ingrain  carpeting  imported,  that  mi 
Scotland  cost  there  sixty-nine  cents  a  yard,  and  lhatf;ta 
England  sixty-four  cents  a  yaid;  and  it  will  be  e»5j  c? 
members  to  say  whether  it  sold  fur  more  or  le«  in  our 
markets. 

The  sail  duck  imported  from  Russia  coitabrotdtrfntr 
six  and  a  half  cents  the  yard;  and  gentlemen  «»»?.•»» 
with  the  purchase  of  the  article  for  fitting  outftsscbon 
say  whether  the  home  article  of  as  good  qtialitj«»  « 

^  Spmts  from  grain,  imported  from  the  NetherUo^ 
Holland  gin,  I  suppose,  cost  forty  four  cents  a  ^^^ 
spirits,  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies, cost  twcnty-s.xcc<M. 
and  from  the  British  West  Indies  thirty-nine  and  >  ^' 
cents  the  gallon.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  tliat  no  sp^ 
of  as  good  quality,  distilled  here,  sold  for  ^"^  PT- 
though  the  protection,  or  tax  on  spiriU,  is  abundant  an 
longstanding.  ,-mcr5n' 

The  total  of  molasses  imported  was  I't^"'*^^^,, 
Ions,  and  cost  on  the  average,  including  ^^^^Ji  *Lts 
as  I  can  learn,  $2,432,488,  or  fourteen  and  a  »« «" 
the  gallon.  ».. 

Of  the  imported  sugars,  I  find  that  the  bro* ^  ; 
pounds98,576,928.co8t  $4,220,992,  or  four  and » q«« - 
cents  per  pound.  White,  clayed,  &c.  1 0,457,7.6  P^^^-" 
cost  1689,884,  or  six  and  six-tenths  cents  per  p<w'n«- 

We  imported  2,108,165  pounds  of  Icsd,  »'"<^;  , 
$52,120,  or  about  two  and  a  half  cents  per  PyJ"V, 
this  I  find  from  the  debates  in  the  Commons  o'  ''"S' j^. 
in  1830,  on  the  application  of  the  lead  miners  |«>r  ^^ 
crease  of  the  duty,  was  the  Spanish  P^'^*^  °;Jj*ons  :« 
the  English  have  already  exported  4  ^^J'^on*" 
was  found  useless  to  attempt  to  increase  the  tax^  ^ 
article,  the  price  of  which  must  depend  on  >^*  > 
export.     Does  our  protected  lead  sell  as  cheap  "^  _^, 

Other   articles  imported  appear  at  *J"  !^^,ncf''^ 
prices.  Iron  and  steel  wire,  from  EngUnd,  «  i  ^^ 
per  pound.     Nails,  brought,  I  suppose  from  f-^r^^^, 
at  six  cents  per  pound.     Spikes,  mo*"/"^  j-ijisaf 
at  4  l-7th  cents  per  pound.  ■  Cable  chains,  tno  y 
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cables,  1,004,540  pounds,  cost  51,341  dollars,  or  5 1-lOth 
cents  a  pound;  and  anchors,  54,771  pounds,  cost  2,387 
dollars,  or  4^  cents  per  pound;  and  members  conversant  in 
buying  these  articles  fur  use,  can  easily  determine  whether 
the  domestic  sold  for  less  here. 

Saw-mill  saws,  5,679,  cost  16,160  dollars,  or  three  dol- 
lars each,  and  every,  roan  in  the  country  can  judge  whe- 
ther protection  has  made  them  cheaper  in  tiiis  country. 
Sheet  and  hoop  iron,  from  Russia,  6^  cents  per  pound; 
and  from  England,  2^  cents  the  poundi  bar  and  bolt  iron, 
rolled,  from  England,  costal  58  percwt.;  hammered 
bar  and  bolt  iron^  from  Russia,  12,720,534  pounds,  cost 
314,484  dollars,  or  2^  cents;  from  Sweden,  36,804,646 
pounds,  cost  880,907  dollars,  or  2  4-lOths  cents  per  pound. ; 
and  that  from  England  cost  2  3-lOths  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  of  hemp  imported,  51,909  cwt.  cost  295,700 
dollars,  or  $5  70  per  cwt.  1  believe  the  article,  or  any 
of  as  good  quality,  sold  here  at  double  that  price,  and 
mure.  Salt  imported  from  England  cost  14}  cents,  and 
from  the  British  West  Indies  9j  cents  a  bushel.  Did  the 
article  of  equal  quality  sell  here  as  cheap?  The  average 
OH  the  total  of  imported  cosl  was  10^  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
foreign  cost. 

I  submit  to  the  candor  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  Stkwaht,]  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
did  the  home  articles  of  equal  quality  sell  as  cheap  here 
as  these  were  sold  abroad.'  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  in  1831,  did  a  good 
and  generally  a  profitable  business.  I  know  tliat  there 
must  and  will  be  a  difference  in  the  prices  of  goods  be- 
tween their  price  in  an  exporting,  and  their  price  in  an 
importing  country.  I'hat  diiierence  must  be  the  expense 
of  importation  and  a  profit:  but  if  any  of  these  are  pro- 
tected articles,  which  of  them  was  as  cheap  here  as  they 
were  abroad,  adding  tlie  charges  of  importation,  but  not 
the  tax? 

And  yet,  sir,  the  promise  has  been,  Uiat  they  should  be 
as  cheap  here  as  abroad;  and  this  is  the  only  solid  ground 
on  which  the  protecting  system  has  or  can  be  defended. 
The  gentleman,  to  support  his  position,  should  show,  not 
that  the  price  has  fallen  since  the  duty  was  increased,  for 
that  may  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  abroad,  or  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  raw  material;  but  he  should 
prove  tliat  the  fall  here  has  kept  pace  with  and  outrun 
the  fall  abroad,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  price  here  is  as  cheap 
as  in  other  countries.  On  examining  the  evidence  of  facts, 
and  comparing  the  price  here  with  tlie  price  of  aimilai* 
articles  abroad,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  price 
here  has  fallen,  it  has  bee;i  preceded  and  caused  by  as 
great,  and  oflen  a  greater  decline  iikthe  prices  in  other 
countries.  Such  surely  was  tlie  case  in  1828.  For  though 
the  market  here  was  overstocked,  yet  so  far  had  the  gooils 
fallen  abroad,  that  when  our  increased  taxes  of  tliat  year 
went  into  effect,  the  goods  subjected  to  it  could  not  be  re- 
exported, with  the  drawback  of  the  duty,  and  find  a 
market  abroad,  without  greater  loss  than  was  sustained 
by  their  sale  here,  with  the  heavy  and  increased  taxes 
on  them. 

Mr.  KENNON  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  re- 
solution as  of  great  importance,  and  could  nut  bring  his 
mind  to  treat  the  subject  with  that  great  solemnity  which 
some  gentlemen  might  think  becoming.  He.was  against 
the  resolutions,  against  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Stbwaht,  against  the  speech  by  which  both  had  been 
sustained,  and  also  against  the  speech  of  Mr.  HopncAir, 
by  which  both  had  been  opposed.  He  was  also  against 
the  decision  given  yesterday  by  tlie  CHaiBi  viz.  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  transcended  the  rules  of 
the  House,  not  that  his  decision  was  in  iUelf  incorrect, 
but  because  it  might  be  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  prepared  a.  long  speech  on  the  tariff,  and 
no  other  opportunity  occurring,  it  might  have  done  very 
well  to  stick  it  into  the  present  debate.     The  House 


might  have  thus  lost  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information 
from  th«  blacksmiths,  hatters,  tanners,  farmers,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  people  in  the  gentleman's  own  disUicU  He 
was  against  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York* 
[Mr.  HoFrxAH,]  because  he  had  said  that  an  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stbwabt]  had 
nothing  in  it{  whereas  it  would  be  found  that  there  wai 
a  great  deal  in  it,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  had  voted  against  the  bill  of  last 
year.  He  was  opposed  to  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  doctrine  in- 
volved in  them.  Did  the  gentleman  really  want  informa- 
tion, for  himself,  as  to  what  articles  were  necessary  to  this 
country  in  time  of  war?  and,  if  he  did,  was  that  fact  offi- 
cially before  the  Executive?  It  was  not.  The  President's 
information,  as  an  individual,  was  possibly  not  better  on 
this  subject  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 

But  it  was  not  for  facts  that  the  gentleman  was  calling. 
He  was  calling  for  the  President's  opinions.  These 
might  be  called  for  either  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the 
President:  by  his  friend,  with  a  view  thereby  to  influence 
that  House,  or  by  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  condemn- 
ing and  opposing  it.  Mr.  K.  was  opposed  to  both,  and 
therefore  opposed  the  call.  Suppose  the  President  should 
have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  ceitain  great  semi- 
nary or  college  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  suitable  number  of  trustees,  and  the  gentleman  ^ould 
call  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  meant  the  geogtaphieal 
centre  of  the  Union,  or  the  centre  of  population;  and 
where  was  the  spot.  And  the  President  should  reply  that 
he  meant  the  centre  of  population,  and  that  centre  was  at 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  gentleman  having  got  this 
answer,  might  immediately  set  to  work  to  ridiciile  it,  to 
show  that  the  true  centre  was  some  miles  from  that  spot^ 

The  gentleman  would  next  call  on  the  President  to  say 
what  he  meant  by  a  "suitable  number"  of  trustees;  and 
if  the  President  should  answer  seven,  then  the  gentleman 
would  argue,  probably,  to  show  that  this  wai  rifliculouif 
and  that  twenty.four  was  the  proper  number.  Now  be 
was  against  all  calls  for  purposes  like  these.  But  he  was 
opposed  to  the  resolutions,  on  another  ground.  The  gen- 
tleman had  sustained  his  resolution  on  the  assumption  that 
the  reply  of  the  President  was  to  be  received  as  pointing 
out  those  objects  to  which  protection  was  ultimately  to  be 
restricted,  and  was,  therefore,  in  effect,  to  decide  on  and 
guide  the  policy  of  the  nation.  If  the  President  replied* 
and  the  position  of  the  gentleman  was  true,  he  was  Uking 
the  (direct  means  of  defeating  the  interests  of  his  own  con- 
stituents. If  Mr.  K.  were  now,  or  ever  had  been,  un- 
fr.endly  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts*  bis  desire 
would  have  been:  Oh,  that  he  might  write  a  book;  that 
that  book  might  be  a  pocm^  and  that  poem  be  caUcd 
<*  Dermot  McMorrogh." 

[Here  the  Speak kb  called  Mr.  K.  to  order.] 

Mr.  K.  said  he  would  not  say  what  he  had  intended  to 
say;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  place  any  body  in  the 
situation  this  call  was  intended  to  put  the  Executive  in. 
The  President  might  answer  the  gentleman's  call  by  say- 
ing tliat  the  objects  he  meant  were  food,  clothing,  and 
the  munitions  of  war.  Well,  he  must  then  be  called  on 
to  go  further,  and  say  what  sort  of  clothing  be  meant.  The 
President  might  then  say,  perhaps,  that  he  meant  the 
coarsest  kind  of  cloth .  This  would  furnish  a  new  ground 
of  attack,  and  the  gentleman  might  go  on  to  show  that 
the  proper  sort  of  cloth  to  clothe  the  armjr  would  be 
just  tl<at  sort  which  was  made  by  his  consUtuents,  and 
which  enjoyed  the  highest  protection.  Calls  of  tliis  de- 
scription could  produce  no  good,  and  must  only  lead  to 
endless  and  unprofitable  discussion.  He  therefore  moved 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  but  consented  to  with- 
draw the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  STEWART,  who  said  be  was  much  obliged  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kxiriros]  for  wltbdniwing  his 
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notion  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  and  he  would  re- 
turn him  his  thanks  for  the  grave  lecture  that  he  had  ur' 
dertaken  to  deliver  to  gentlemen  on  all  sides  witlf  regard 
to  the  disorderly  debate  in  which  they  had  indulged :  but 
lie  should  be  very  sorry  to  follow  his  example  in  the  cold, 
deliberate,  unprovoked,  and  disorderly  attack  he  had 
made  on  the  venerable  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams,]  which,  however,  he  hoped 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would  not  condescend 
to  notice.  His  object  in  rising  was  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment; and  since  he  was  up,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Hoffmav,]  who,  he  understood 
from  his  friends,  had  made  a  severe  and  personal -attack 
on  himself  in  his  absence.  [The  Chaib  said  he  had  not 
done  so.]  Mr.  S.  said  he  was  glad  to  be  corrected,  but 
when  he  came  into  the  hall,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  speaking  of  Egyptian  darkness,  and,  he  understood, 
he  commiserated  his  situation.  [Mr.  Hoppxav  said  he. 
had  not  done  so.]  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  said  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  gentleman's  reasons  fur  the  sudden  change 
his  opinions  had  underwent  on  this  subject,  he  was  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  his  course  had  but  rendered  the  •*  darkness 
more  visible;"  he  had  but  mystified  what  he  bad  attempt- 
ed to  explain.  But  some  light  had  been  shed  upon  this 
mysterious  charge  from  another  quarter.  Some  light  bad 
broken  in  on  this  point  from  the  South.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wilde]  had  very  distinctly  intimated 
that  an  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  friends  of  a  distin- 
guished individual  in  New  York  who  had  received  the 
votes  of  the  South  for  Vice  President,  [and  amonpf  his 
friends  was  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Hopf- 
XAH,]  would  not  prove  true  to  the  understanding:  that 
there  was  some  shuffling  in  the  r.inks.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  referred  to  letters  from  the  Governor 
and  other  distinjruished  men  in  New  York  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  tariff,  and  said  nothing  but  the  votes,  ay,  the 
^otcs,  of  gentlemen,  could  relieve  them  from  this  suspi- 
cion. Measures  were  to  be  given  up  for  man.  The 
party  in  the  North  were  to  repeal  the  tariff,  and  the  party 
m  the  South  were  to  go  for  their  ipan.  Now,  if  such  a 
bargain  existed,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  how  it  was, 
it  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  If  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  sold  out,  he  ou^htto  comply;  for  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain,  whether  it  was  justifiable  in  its  nature  or  not; 
and  if  the  gentleman,  instead  of  mystifying,  had  said  he 
had  changed  bis  course  for  this  reason,  by  contract,  lie 
would  have  understood  him.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  said  that,  instead  of  a  repeal  of  the  tarifP, 
certain  political  doctors  had  concocted  a  dose  nf  <'cold 
steel,  blue  pills,  and  gunpowder,"  which  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered Inr  the  surgeon  general  to  cure  nullification. 
Reduction  of'^the  tariff  had  been  tried  as  an  anodyne;  it 
had  done  no  good;  it  had  aggravated  and,  increased  the 
malady,  and  it  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis.  Desperate 
cases  sometimes  required  desperate  remedies;  and  as  this 
prescription  had  been  made  by  a  doctor  of  their  own 
choosing,  they  ought  not  to  decline,  however  disagreea- 
ble, to  take  it:  he  thought  it  the  only  thing  that  could 
now  effect  a  cure. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  hss  said  that  T  have 
joined  the  nuUifiersi  not  so,  as  his  votes  and  whole 
course  would  show  he  had  merely  warned  the  gentleman 
against  the  danger  of  disaffecting  the  sound  portion  of 
the  community,  by  making  them  victims  to  the  demands 
of  those  who  never  could  be  satisfied.  The  gentleman 
says,  when  the  people  require  relief  from  taxation,  1 
propose  prohibition.  The  people!  Who  among  the 
people  had  complained^  What  do  they  know  of  what  is 
here  gfoing  forward?  Have  they  been  consulted?  No; 
but  they  and  their  interests,  it  seems,  are  to  be  traded 
and  trafficked  away  by  political  gamblers.     The  gentle- 


man says  we  ought  to  act  promptly;  that  the  eyes  of  the 
people  are  upon  us.  Yes,  sir,  they  are;  and  he  rejoiced 
that,  from  the  recent  developments  to  which  he  bad  re- 
ferred, they  might  see  more  than  the  gentl«*nnan  deired 
they  might'see— that  their  interests  were  here  mad:  ihe 
subject  of  political  arrangement  and  traflfic. 

The  g'entleman  has  said  that  my  system  of  protcctbn  is 
confined  to  iron:  not  so.  Who  was  so  blind  as  irot  to«e 
that  if  Pennsylvania  lent  herself  to  the  gentleman's  pUn 
of  destroying  the  protection  of  every  otjier  interest,  that 
the  next  hour  the  gentleman  might  turn  round  and  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  iron.  Who  was  there  to 
stand  by  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  this  solitary  interest? 
None— no,  not  one.  She  would  be  deserted,  and  s*ic 
would  deserve  it.  lie,  for  one,  was  not  thus  to  be  sedtic- 
ed  by  so  flimsy  a  contrivance. 

The  SPEAKER  called  Mr.  S.  to  order:  the  bill  was 
not  under  discussion. 

Mr.  S.  proceeded:  he  was  merely  replj-ing  to  the 
charges  made  agains\  him  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  said  that  his  system  of  protection  was  confined 
to  iron;  but  since  the  Chair  deemed  it  disorderly  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  he  would  press  this  topic  no  f«rtlii='r. 
lie  had  confined  his  remarks  strictly  to  a  repi}',  and  lo 
the  topics  embraced  by  the  resolutions,  lie  had  liot  ad- 
vocated, as  wasalleged,'prohibition;  he  had  proposed,  as 
the  most  certain  means  of  reducing  tKe  revenue^  and 
reducing  the  price  of  American  manufactures,  was  to  se- 
lect those  articles  best  adapted  to  the  means  and  wants  cf 
our  country,  and  to  give  them  full  and  adequate  protec- 
tion, that  the  effect  would  be  to  attract  capita]  and  labor 
to  these  objects,  and  we  would  soon  supply  ourselves;  and 
that  whenever  this  was  accomplished,  the  price  w^ould  be 
reduced  by  competition,  and  the  revenue  would  be  erv- 
tirely  cut  off  by  the  non-importation  of  those  articks 
from  abroad.  l*his  was  his  proposition,  and  not  to  adopt, 
as  the  gentlemen  had  alleged,  a  system  of  prohibitions. 

He  would  not  extend  his  remarks.  He  would  vole 
against  the  second  resolution,  calling  on  the  Presaner.', 
for  reasons  already  assigned:  he  would  vote  for  tbe  i?rsr 
resolution  with  the  amendment  he  sent  to  the  chaL",  as 
follows: 

"Together  with  a  statement  showing  the  effect  of  the 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  upon  the  prices  of  the  foreigrt 
imports  on  which  the  highest  rates  of  duty  were  imposed; 
whether  the  prices  thereof,  after  the  passage  of  said  kcts 
were  increased  or  diminished,  and  to  what  extent;  also, 
whether  the  prices  of  articles  on  which  the  duties  wctc 
reduced,  have  undergone  a  corresponding  diminution.** 

Mr.  S.  then  said  that,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  KEX!ro!r,]  he  was  bmind  to 
renew  the  gentleman's  motion  to  lay  the  resolutions  on 
tlie  table;  this  would  test  the  sense  of  the  IlMse  en 
the  subject. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  requested  Mr.  S.  to  withdraw  the 
motion. 

MP.  STEWART  referred  him  to 

Mr.  KENNON,  who  consented. 

Mr.  STEWART  having  thereupon  withdrawn  the  in'>- 
tion, 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  demanded  the  previotis  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS  inquired  of  the  CoAiit  whether  the  pre- 
vious  question  would  include  both  resolutions,  or  ap;h 
only  to  the  first? 

The  CHAIR  replied  that  it  would  include  both. 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Alabama,  now  moved  to  lay  the  rest.lM 
tions  on  the  table;  on  which  question  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  said  he  must  first  ascertain  whethtr 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  not  having-  been  se- 
conded, 

The  question  was  put  on  laying  the  resolutions  on  tl-e 
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table,  snd  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  yeas  95,  nays  72,  as 
follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  John 
Anderson,  Williann  S.  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour,  Utibert 
W.  Bftrnwell,  Daniel  L.  Barriitg^er,  James  Bates,  Samuel 
Beardsley,  John  Dell,  John  T.  Berg^en,  Laiighlin  Be- 
thune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Ratliff  Boon,  Joseph 
Bntick,  Thomas  T.  Bonldin,  George  N.  Brigg^s,  John 
Brodhead,  John  C  Brndhead,  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng, 
John  Carr,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  Thomas  Chandler,  Joseph 
W.  Chinn,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Au- 
gustine S.  Clayton,  Richard  Coke,  jr.,  Henry  W.  Connor, 
Uobert  Craig,  Thomas  Davenport,  William  Drayton,  Jo- 
seph Draper,  John  M.  Fcldcr,  James  Findlay,  William 
Fitzp^erald,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  John  Gilmore,  William  F. 
Gordon,  John  K.  Griffin,  Thomas  H.  Mall,  William  Hall, 
Joseph  M.  Harper,  Albert  G.  Hawes,  Micajah  T.  flaw- 
kins,  Michael  Hoffman,  Cornelius  HcMand,  Henry  Horn, 
Henry  Hubbard,  William  W.  Irvin,  Leonard  Jarvis, 
Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  Cave  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Kavanagh,  William  Kennon,  Adam  King*,  John 
King,  Henry  King,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing, 
Humphrey  M.  Leavitt,  Joseph  Lecompte,  James  Lent, 
Chittenden  Lyon,  Joel  K.  Mann,  John  Y.  Mason,  Jona- 
than McCarty,  William  McCoy,  Rufus  Mclntire,  James 
J.  McKay,  Henry. A.  Muhlenberg,  John  M.  Patton,  Job 
Piersoii,  Franklin  E.  Plummcr,  James  K.  Polk,  Edward 

C.  Reed,  Abraham  Rencher,  William  Russel,  Charles  S. 
Sewall,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Na- 
than Soule,  James  Standifer,  Philander  Stephens,  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson,  John  Thomson,  Gulian  C. 
Vcrplanck,  James  M.  Wayne,  John  W.  Weeks,  Camp- 
bell P.  White,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  John  T.  H.  Worthing- 
ton. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Chilton  Allan, 
He.-nan  Allen,  Robert  Allison,  Nathan  Appleton,  Thomas 

D.  Arnold,  William  Babcock,  John  Banks,  Noyes  Barber, 
Gamaliel  H.  HarFtow,  John  C.  Bucher,  Henry  A.  Bul- 
lard,  George  Burd,  William  Cahoon,  John  A.  Collier, 
Silas  Condit,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Richard  M. 
Cooper,  Richard  Coulter,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  William 
Creighton,  jr.,  John  Davis,  Charles  Dayan,  Henry  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  Harmar  Denny,  Lewis  Dewart,  John  Dickson, 
"William  W.  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Edward  Everett, 
Horace  Everett,  George  Greimell,  jr.,  Hiland  Hall,  Wil- 
liam Hicstcr,  James  L.  Hodges,  Tliomas  H.  Hughes, 
Jabcz  W.  Huntington,  Peter  Ihrie,  jr.,  Kalph  I.  Inger- 
sull,  Joseph  6.  Kendall,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Thomas  A. 
>]arshall,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Robert  McCoy,  John  J.  Milli- 
fCan,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Thomas  Newton,  Dutee  J.  Pearce, 
£dmund  H.  Pendleion,  Nathaniel  Pitciier,  David  Potts, 
jr.,  John  Reed,  Erastus  Root,  William  Slade,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Wiliiam  L.  Storrs,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  W. 
Taylor,  Chrisiopher  Tompkins,  Pliineas  L.  Tracy,  Jo- 
seph Vatxe,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Daniel  Wardwell,  John 
G.  M'atinough,  Samuel  J.  Wilkin,  Grattan  H.  Wheeler, 
£lis)ia  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Charles  A. 
"Wlckliffe,  Lewis  Williams,  Ebenezer  Young. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Watxk  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  the 

TARIFF  BILL. 

Mr.  WILDE  resumed  the  floor,  and  concluded  the 
course  of  his  remarks  in  support  of  the  bill,  as  given 
above.     He  was  followed  by 

Mr.  VINTON,  of  Ohio,  who  suid  he  did  not  rise  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee.  For  reasons  which  he  would  as- 
sign, he  should  vote  against  the  biU,  without  regard  to 
its  particular  details.  One  only,  of  all  the  great  interests 
in  the  country,  said  Mr.  V.  makes  any  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  subject:  he  meant  that  which  is  devoted 


to  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  commonly 
called  the  planting  interest.  It  complains  of  being  un- 
equally burdened  and  oppressed  by  the  existing  impost 
laws.  He  proposed  to  examine  this  cbmplaint,  and  shotild 
endeavor  to  show  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact;  that  what- 
ever of  depression  of  labor,  and  of  decay,  there  may  be 
in  the  South,  might  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes 
of  general  influence  on  that  fection  of  the  Union:  after 
which,  he  should  present  some  other  considerations, 
which,  with  him,  were  insuperable  objections  against 
acting  upon  the  subject  at  all  at  the  present  session. 

The  South  then  demands  a  repeal  of  the  existing  im- 
post laws,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country,  upon  the  faith  of  which  great  interests  have 
been  staked;  on  the  allegation  that  those  laws  are  une- 
qual, and  oppress  slave  labor;  that  they  throw  upon  that 
labor  more  than  its  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens: 
in  a  word,  the  whole  controversy,  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately waged  on  this  subject,  is  a  mere  question  of  equal- 
ity of  taxation.  It  was  to  that  question,  therefore,  he 
should  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  allegation  is,  that  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  im* 
post  law9,  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  is,  in  fact, 
in  violation  of  its  spirit  and  meaning;  that,  in  this  parti- 
cular, the  constitution  has  been  abused,  to  the  injury  of 
the  complaining  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  individuals  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, and  afterwards  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  manner  of 
executing  it,  or  if  either  parly  complain  of  what  he  may 
be  required  by  the  other  to  do,  we  go  back  and  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agreement  was 
entered  into— the  modves  of  the  parties,  and,  most  espe- 
cially, into  the  consideration  to  he  given  or  paid  for  the 
several  stipulation*.  These  are  the  lights  which  reason 
and  justice  direct  us  to  resort  to  as  our  safest  guides. 
When  public  compacts  are  brought  into  controversy,  we 
resort  to  the  same  aids,  and  decide  them  by  the  same  rules 
of  interpretation.  Let  us  apply  these  rules  to  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  now  made  under  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  instrument 
founded  on  various  known  considerations,  and  was  the 
result  of  mutual  conciliation,  and  concessions  of  powers 
and  interests,  by  the  several  parts  and  sections  of  the 
confederacy.  The  slave,  or  property  representation, 
was  one  of  those  concessions.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  an  objection  was  made,  by  the  delegates 
from  some  of  the  States,  that  slaves  ought  not  to  be  re- 
presented; that  is  to  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  making  of  laws,  or  in  the  choice  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  those  laws.  It 
was  said,  among  other  things,  that  slaves,  being  property, 
they  were  not  parties  to  the  constitution,  and  had  no 
agency  or  voice  in  making  it;  and,  therefore,  their  owners 
ought  no  more  to  have  a  vote  for  them,  than  the  owners 
of  horses  and  cattle  in  those  St:ites  where  slaves  did  not 
exist.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  slaves  were  persons 
as  well  as  property,  and  had  some  of  the  rights  of  per- 
sons; and  if  they  were  taxed,  as  they  would  be,  the  bur- 
dens of  Government,  unless  they  were  represented, 
would  be  unequal,  some  of  the  States  having  no  property 
of  that  description. 

This  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  resorting  to  the  great 
and  acknowledged  axiom  in  politics,  that  taxation  and 
representation  arc  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  each 
other.  Direct  taxation,  thetefore,  was  made  the  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  Pre- 
sident; that  being  the  only  mode  of  taxation  cap:ible,  in 
its  .nature,  of  being  reduced  to  perfect  equality.  On 
these  terms  the  owners  of  slaves  got  a  vote  in  their  ac- 
; count,  according  to  the  rule  fixed  in  the  constitution  for 
representation  and  taxation.  So  that  the  political  power  of 
the  country  is  composed  of  two  distinct  ingredients;  that 
wh'ch  represents  the  freemen  of  all  the  Slates,  and  tl»at 
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which  represents  the  property  in  slaves.  At  the  time  the 
constitution  went  into  operation,  the  property  represen- 
tation in  Congress  was  between  one-eighth  and  one-ninth 
of  the  whole  body:  it  is  now  between  one-ninth  and  one- 
tenth.  Under  the  last  census,  it  will  be  about  one- 
tenth'— one-ninth  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  for  the 
whole  time.  If,  therefore,  more  than  one-ninth  of  all  the 
revenues  ofthe  Government  have  fallen  on  that  description 
of  property,  then  they  who  represent  it  here  have  a  right 
to  complain:  if  it  have  paid  no  more,  then  they  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  And  that  is  the  question  to  be  set- 
tled. Now,  then  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  facts.  Tiie  re  venue 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  when 
the  constitution  went  into  operation,  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1832,  is  composed  of  the  following  items: 
Customs,        .....  $594,338,000 

Internal  revenue,       -  -  -  22,204,000 

Postage,         ....  1,090,000 

Public  lands,  -  -  -  40,152,000 

Bank  dividends,  sales  of  bank  stock,  and 

bank  bonus. 
Direct  taxes. 
Miscellaneous  items,  say 


10,881,000 

12,702,000 

5,000,000 


$686,000,000 

One-ninth  of  this  amount  would  give  a  requisition  of 
seventy-six  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  the  proportion  of  the  slave  property,  in 
compensation  or  payment  for  its  political  power.  The 
direct  taxes  being  twelve  million  seven  hundred  and  two 
thousand  dollars,  the  one-ninth  of  that  sum  paid  by  the 
slave  property  is  one*  million  four  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  leaving,  of  the  proportion  chargeable 
on  the  slave  property,  nearly  seventy-five  millions  to  be 
made  up  from  other  sources. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  into  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue,  and  see  if  it  have  paid  that  much  of  them. 
He  would  first  take  the  internal  revenue,  amounting,  as 
stated  before,  to  twenty -two  million  two' hundred  and 
four  thousand  dollars.  How  was  that  made  up?  It  was 
derived  from  excise  on.  stills;  carriages;  retailers'  licen- 
ses, stamps,  and  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper; 
refined  sugar,  and  sales  at  auction.  By  looking  into  the 
treasury  returns,  gentlemen  will  find  that  the  portion  of 
these  taxes  paid  by  the  country  north  of  the  Potomac  is 
very  much  larger  than  its  proportion  of  representation  in 
this  House.  But  what  portion  of  them,  he  would  ask, 
was  paid  by  the  slave,  and  thus  operated  as  a  tax  or  bur- 
den on  the  profits  of  his  labor?  Was  the  slave  a  con- 
sumer, to  any  extent,  of  distilled  spirits?  Did  the  slave 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  carriage?  Have  retailers*  licenses 
been  granted  to  slaves,  or  are  they  the  persons  who  are 
permitted  to  frequent  such  shops?  When  did  they  use 
vellum,  parchment,  and  stamped  paper?  And  if,  per 
chance,  they  ever  enjoyed  a  morsel  of  refined  sugar,  has 
not  its  ordinary  consumption  been  reserved  for  the  more 
refined  palate  of  the  master,  and  of  the  freemen  of  the 
North?  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  show  what  they  have 
had  to  do  with  sales  at  auction,  the  only  remaining  source 
of  these  internal  duties.  He  was  then  jtistified  in  saying 
that  the  slave  labor  has  been,  substantially,  exempt  from 
any  of  the  burdens  of  this  class  of  taxes.  They  have 
fallen  elsewhere. 

The  next  item  is  the  one  million  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  Post  Office.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  raised  annually  from  post- 
age, to  sustain  the  establishment.  It  surely  will  not  be 
claimed  that  the  master  has  been  oppressed  by  paying 
postages  for  the  slave.  Will  any  one  here  deny  th.'\t  the 
postage  tax  has  always  been  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
North  far  beyond  their  proportion  of  population  or  repre- 
sentation'   Has  not  a  large  sum  of  money  been  annually 


raised  by  this  tax  from  the  people  ofthe  North,  indpi'd 
out  at  the  South  and  West,  to  nicet  the  deficiencies  of 
the  establishment  there?  Must  not  this  be  a  charge  w 
the  profits  of  Northern  industry?  And  do  not  the  South 
and  West  enjoy  this  luxury,  an  invaluable  adnntage,  in 
part,  at  the  expense  of  the  North?  Let  us  go,  8^,  vm- 
where  else  in  search  of  unequal  taxation  and  oppresion 
of  slave  labor. 

The  next  source  of  revenue  has  been  from  the  pttbk 
lands.  Of  the  forty  millions  of  dollars  paid  for  thoii.  a 
it  not  notorious  that  a  vast  majority  of  it  has  been  rtceifcd 
from  the  free  States?  And  even  in  the  slaveliolding 
States,  the  money  paid  for  the  public  land  can  m  no 
sense  be  called  a  tax  qn  slave  labor.  The  slave,  it  a 
true,  works  the  plantation,  and  is  a  part  of  the  capita  of 
its  proprietor.  The  horse  of  my  constituents  Bwstunsihe 
same  relations  to  the  farm  and  its  owner.  And  the  pna 
paid  for  the  land  he  works  on  can  with  no  more  propriety 
be  called  a  tax  on  the  labor  of  the  slave,  tlwnin  the  other 
case,  on  the  labor  of  the  horse!  It  would  be  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  take  up  lime  to  show  that,  of  the  ten  or 
eleven  millions  derived  from  bank  dividends,  bank  to- 
nus, and  sales  of  bank  stock,  the  slave  labor  has  nofiifl^ 
to  complain  of.  We  must  then  look  excliisiveljr  lo  t.»e 
customs  for  the  alleged  oppression  and  inequality-  J" 
what  manner,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  what  articiesofsb« 
consumption,  has  the  sum  of  seventy  five  mdhons,  charit- 
able on  the  slave  labor  for  its  representation,  after  df 
ducting  the  direct  tax,  been  paid?  How  does  tbesl»|^t 
pay  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  customs?  Indeed,  be 
would  ask,  how  he  paid  his  proportion?  is  it  not  a  Isct. 
that  slaves  on  the  tide  waters  are  coarser  and  cheaper 
fed  and  clothed  than  any  other  class  of  productive  wt^ 
ers  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  consume  Ita  it 
value  of  articles  paving  duties?  Ofthe  ninety  nitlho«»c5 
dutiable  articles  imported  during  the  last  year,  bedwlc^ 
think  it  could  be  shown  the  slave  population  consujuea 
more  U»an  about  two  millions.  There  were  ^^7  "^^'^ 
tides  within  the  range  of  their  consumption.  Bcni^ 
of  that  importation  is  made  up  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rw, 
silks  laces,  broadcloths,  and  other  finer  manufactareioi 
wool,  fine  cottons,  hardwares,  linens,  spirits,  and niwy 
other  articles  of  luxury;  and  of  these  the  sUfe  coraumes 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  He  did  not  know  ot  ^ 
thing  paying  duties,  except  salt,  coarse  vooHei^  ^ 
blankets,  thit  the  slave  habitually  consumed.  lt»J^^tf, 


coarse  CUllUns   wcic  ^law  •u»iiibi«s<^   ..m....-, . 

nullification  itself  would  admit  they  were  purcbtf«  " 
cheap  here  as  tliey  could  be  any  where.  Now,  sir,  vx 
put  this  matter  to  the  test  of  alitUft  calculabon.    i^" 


the  Secretary's  statement  of  the  revenue  »or /^^;. 
thirty-one  million*  seven  hundred  andfif^y-two  lh<w»"^' 
all  of  which  has  been  applied  to  defray  the  cxp^"^ 


Government,  and  extinguish  the  public  debt.  »<;??  ^ 
that  sum  had  been  raised  by  direct  taxation.    »« 
sessment  on  the  slave  property,  as  it  is  noj^.TCj-n-of 
in  Congress,  would  be  nearly  three  ^"dahAlfm^'' 
dollars;  and  about  three  millions,  as  it  will  "wpr^jj, 
ed  in  the  next  Congress.     This  is  exclusive  of  ifl€  »» 
ment  on  the  free  population  in  the  s»*^«*»*^'f 'X^n «, 
Now,  sir,  suppose  the  law  of  the  last  wssion  haa^°^^^ 

operation;  a  supposition  which  *>*  ***4  *  "^  .j  deiua:*^- 
since  that  act  was  complained  of,  and  >t»repe 
ed.  What  portion,  under  the  law  of  ^'"'.^^f'^^rcwa- 
sum  of  three  millions  and  upwards,  would  the  s^^^  .^^ 
sumption  of  the  last  year  have  paid  in  d"^'* *•  ,  j^  ii'. 
(what  is  always  disputed  here)  that  the  «^"Y*"  ;fti!ij 
tax  on  the  consumer?  To  appease  the  <^'"Pj"  ^^ys!f.' 
interest,  the  duty  on  coarse  woollens  and  ^°?  jp^n^  (i 
had  been  brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  ad  v  .^^  ^ 
mere  nominal  duty,)  by  that  act.  "^Jj^/^Wtoor^ 
coarse  woollens  and  blankets  amounted  »*,'..„  Th« 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-fivc  thousand  <««•* 
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duty,   at  five  per  cent.,  would  be  eighty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fif\y  dollars. 

He  believed  the  consumption  of  salt  was  estimated  in 
Europe  at  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  per  annum  for  each  per- 
son; say  half  a'  million  of  bushels  of  salt  for  the  two  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  duty  ten  cents  per  bushel,  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  making^,  in  al),  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fif\y .  dollars,  being  about  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  what  the  direct  assessment  would  be 
on  the  whole  slave  population.     In  this  calculation,  the 
whole  quantity  of  coarse  Woollens  and  blankets  imported 
into  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  the  slave 
population.     But  he  doubted  whether  the  boatmen  and 
other  laborers  in  the   non-slaveholding  States  did    not 
consume  the  half  or  more  of  them.     The  truth  is,  the 
slaves  in  the  interior,  above  tide  water,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively clothed  in  fabrics  n.anufactured  on  the  plantation. 
Nothing  is  now  paid  by  direct  taxation;  and,  instead  of 
relieving  the  few  articles  consumed  by  the  slave  from  du- 
ties, it  would  be  a  matter  of  strict  justice  and  right  to  as- 
sess high  imposts  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  the  owner 
pay  something  for  the  political  power  he  enjoys  on  ac- 
count of  the  slave.  The  property  representation  of  South 
Carolina,  under  the  last  census,  will  be  about  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  whole  representation  in  Congress.     If  Gov- 
ernment were  to  raise  thirty  miUions  by  direct  tax,  the 
assessment  on  the  slaves  of  that  State  would  be  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  which  is,  periiaps,  twice  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  all  the  duties  that  will  be  assessed,  under 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  on  the  imported  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  slave.s  not  in  South  Carolina  merely,   but 
in  the  whole   Union.     He  was  aware  it   would  be  said 
that  the  slaves  ought  not  to  be  at  all  grouped  mto  one  ag- 
^egMte,  since,  on  tide  water,  they  are  generally  clothed 
ill  imported  cloths,  while  those  in  the  interior  wear  little 
or  none;  that  this  mode  of  calculation,  therefore,  made 
too  small  an  allowance  for  the  consumption  of  those  near 
the  Atlantic,  and  did  not  accurately  estimate  the  pressure 
on  their  labor.     Let  us  then,   Mr.  Chairman,  subject  this 
matter  to  the  test  of  individual  calculation.    Suppose  fif- 
teen millions  are  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  which, 
he  believed,  was  the  waier-gruel  standard  down  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  Government.     The  assessment  on 
the  slaves  of  South  Carolina  would  be  two   hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  each  of  its  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  slaves  seventy-nine  cents.  Compare  this 
with  the  indirect  tax  or  duty  the  owners  will  pay  under  the 
act  of  the  last  session.     And  for  this  purpose,  suppose  the 
slave  to  be  clothed  in  imported  woollens,  and  allow  for  each 
slave,  taking:  the  whole  population,  large  and  small,  male 
and  female,   a  blanket  and  five  square  yards  of  woollen 
cloth  per  annum,  which  he  presumed  to  be  a  liberal  es- 
timate.    The  account  would  stand  thus: 

Duty  on  five  yards  woollens,  invoiced  at  thirty-five 
cents,  at  five  per  cent.         -  -  •  7J 

Duty  on  one  blanket,  invoiced  at  seventy-five  cents 
at  five  per  cent.       -  -  -  -  3j 

Duty  on  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  of  salt,  at  ten  cents 
per  bushel  -  -  -  .  2^ 

Cents,  U 
Leaving  a  deficit  of  sixty-five  cents  out  of  the  requisi- 
tion of  seventy-nine  to  be  made  up  in  some  other  way. 

If  the  slave  in  Carohna  consumes  any  other  dutiable  ar- 
ticles, or  in  greater  quantities,  he  should  be  glad  to  be  set 
right:  and  also  that  some  gentleman  would  show  how  the 
remaining  sixty -five  cents  were  paid.  Until  that  was  done, 
he  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  slave  labor,  so  far 
from  being  oppressed,  was,  in  truth,  the  most  favored  of 
any  in  this  country. 

We  have  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  property  re- 
presentation  pays  into  the  public  treasury.    Let  me  now, 


sir,  direct  your  attention  from  these  dry  details  to  another 
view  of  this  subject,  and  inquire  what  has  been  the  va- 
lue of  this  political  power  to  that  interest,  and  to  the 
whole  South.  Has  it  not  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  the  Executive  administration,  and  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country?  Is  there  any  interest  in  the  nation 
that  has  been  so  sedulously  guarded,  and  so  constantly 
and  powerfully  felt?  Was  it  not  the  property  vote,  in 
the  choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that  elected  Thomas 
Jefferson  over  the  elder  Adams?  and  again  in  A.  D.  1824, 
was  it  not  the  same  property  vote  which  ^ve  to  General 
Jackson  that  plurality  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  conferred  on  him  a  just  claim  to  the  £xc« 
cutive  chair?  the  denial  of  which  by  Congress  was  con- 
sidered by  tl}e  people  to  be  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
him.  Has  not  this  property  vote  efiected  both  of  th« 
great  revolutions  in  the  administration  of  this  country, 
and  the  only  revolutions  that  have  ever  taken  place?  Does 
this  show  it  to  be  an  oppressed  interest^  Has  it  secured 
to  itself  no  valuable  exemptions?  By  looking  into  tho 
HCts  of  Congress  passed  in  1807  and  1808,  and  also  during 
the  late  war,  making  requisitions  upon  the  States  for  mi« 
litis  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found 
those  requisitions  were  made  according  to  the  militia  re- 
turns of  the  several  States,  and  not  according  to  the  ruU 
of  representation. 

Is  it  nothing  that  the  property  representation  shall  have 
an  important  voice  in  deciding  when  the  sword  of  the 
country  shall  be  drawn,  while  the  burden  of  drawing  it  is 
devolved  on  others?  Was  it  not  the  same  property  vote 
here  that  made  up  the-majority,  which  decided  in  its  own 
favor,  in  the  celebrated  D'Auterivc  case,  that  when  a  slave 
falls  in  battle,  or  is  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
the  Government  shall  pay  for  the  slave?  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  farmer  or  mechanic  be  draughted  as  a 
militiaman  into  the  service  of  the  country,  and  he  falls  in 
battle,  his  widow  and  children  are  thrown  unprovided  for 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  world.  Who  can  tell  what  it  may 
cost  the  country  to  defend  this  same  property  against  the 
public  enemy  in  war,  or  against  its  own  vfTorts  to  liberate 
itself  from  bondage'  Ought  not  that  property,  he  would 
ask  again,  which  enjoys  this  exemption,  and  has  also  an 
important  vote  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  country,  to  be  con- 
tent to  pay  liberally  its  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
without  murmur  or  complaint? 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  moment  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  general  influence  and  practical  operation 
of  this  property  representation  on  the  legislation  of  the 
country. 

When  the  Government  went  into  operation,  this  inte- 
rest was  put  in  possession  of  that  power,  and  has,  without 
interruption,  enjoyed  it  since.  At  that  time,  the  conti- 
nental debt,  and  debt  assumed  by  the  constitution  toge- 
ther, amounted  to  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
commerce  of  the  country  wan  in  its  earliest  infancy «  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  sudden  expansion  it  was  shortly  des- 
tined to  receive  by  the  agitation  of  all  Europe;  direct 
taxes,  like  those  now  assessed  by  the  States,  were  calcu- 
lated upon  as  a  principal  resource  to  sustain  the  treasuryi 
and,  even  in  the  year  1790,  three  years  after  the  c«nven- 
tion  that  formed  the  constitution,  the  impost  yielded  only 
three  million  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a  siim  insufii- 
cient  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  Well,  sir, 
in  the  enlarged  expenses  unavoidably  growing  out  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  a  direct  tax  of  two  millions  per  annum 
only  was  assessed  in  the  administration  ^f  the  elder  Adams; 
and  what  followed?  Why,  sir,  the  very  property  repre- 
sentation that  got  its  power  to  be  paid  for  in  that  way, 
made  war  on  the  then  existing  administration  on  that 
account;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  direct  tax  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  its  overthrow:  and  so  very  un- 
popular did  that  interest  then  make  direct  taxes  by  the 
General  Government,  that  the  experiment  has  never 
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since  been  ventured  upon,  except  under  the  severe  pres 
sure  of  the  late  war.    And  thus  this  povTer  has  practically 
got  for  itself  an  exemption  from  payment  of  the  equiva- 
lent for  which  its  representation  was  given. 

One  or  two  more  facts,  sir,  on  the  subject  of  the  op- 
pression  of  this  interest.  Did  it  not  lead  the  van  in  the 
embargo  and  non-importation  acts  which  drove  the  com- 
mercial capital  and  industry  of  the  country  from  the  water 
to  the  land?  Did  it  not  take  the  lead  in  forcing  that  capi- 
tal and  industry,  against  all  remonstrance,  into  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing?  And  now,  when  4hey  have  no 
place  of  refuge  left,  dees  it  not  threaten  their  annihilation } 
Did  not  this  same  property  vote  settle  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion in  its  own  favor?  And  was  it  not  this  interest  that 
carried  the  Indian  bill  in  1830 -'32?  The  pro]>erty  repre- 
sentation is  the  only  infusion  of  aristocracy  in  the  consti- 
tution. And  whoever  looks  into  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  satisfied  it  has  been  incessantly  applied  to 
the  industry,  capital,  legislation,  and  Executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  countr}',  first  as  the  lever,  and  then  as  the 
screw,  and  now  it  threatens  to  draw  the  sword  upon  us 
to  enforce  new  and  unconstitutional  exemptions  in  its 
favor.  He  said  he  did  not  say  these  thing^  by  way  of 
complaint,  but  in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  others;  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  constitution  as  it  is.  Hut  if  Caroli* 
na  and  Cicorgia,  or  any  other  States  of  this  Union,  de- 
sired so  to  amend  that  instrument  as  to  disturb  the  existing 
adjustment  of  powers,  he  should  say  no,  till  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  proposition  to  give  up  the  property  vote. 
He  would  then,  and  not  till  then,  begin  to  think  of  mak- 
ing the  bargain  over  again.  The  constitution  is  known, 
as  he  said  before,  to  have  been  the  result  of  compromise 
and  concession  of  interests;  and  if  any  State  or  section  of 
the  Union,  while  it  retains,  even  to  jealousy,  all  the  ad- 
vantages secured  to  it  by  that  instrument,  shall  come  and 
ask  or  demand  of  others  a  concession  of  what  is  incon- 
venient to  the  party  making  the  request,  (but  very 
important  to  those  of  whom  it  is  made,)  it  cannot  in 
reason  be  expected  that  propositions  so  made  will  be 
viewed  with  much  consideration  or  respect. 

Wdl  Carolina  give  up  her  property  representation  if 
that  properly  were  relieved  from  all  taxation,  both  direct 
and  indirect?  He  was  sure  she  would  not.  And  if  so,  it 
ahows  she  has  the  advantage  on  her  side  in  this  particular 
arrangement  of  the  constitution.  He  thought  he  had 
shown  that  the  slave  property  was  not  now,  and  never  had 
been,  an  oppressed  interest  in  this  country.  We  must 
look  to  other  causes  than  legislation  for  the  decay  and 
pressure  complained  of  at  the  South.  He  should  advert 
to  some  of  them  before  he  sat  down.  He  believed  this 
would  prove  a  most  mischievous  bill  to  the  South;  he  re- 
ferred, in  particular,  to  the  provision  it  contained  fur  the 
admission  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
Nothing  short  of  experimental  proof  will  sati««fy  the  cot- 
*  ton-growing  interest  that  it  derives  any  benefit  from  the 
duty  now  imposed.  Should  the  bill  pans  into  a  law,  he 
had  no  doubt  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  loud  calls  would 
be  made  on  Congress  to  restore  the  duty  for  protection 
against  foreign  competition;  and,  for  one,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  restored.  Next  to  England,  our  own  is  the 
largest  cotton  market  in  the  world,  and  is  now  occluded 
from  all  competition.  Is  it  not  quite  apparent  that  the 
opening  of  so  large  a  market  to  competitors  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  productitm  of  cotton  ubroad,  and,  to  the 
same  extent,  produce  a  contrary  effect  at  home?  And  is 
it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  stimtdus  thus  given  to 
production  would  depress  the  price  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home?  If  the  cotton-producing  labor  be  depressed,  as  is 
alleged,  is  it  not  important  to  it  to  retain  the  exclusive 
possession  of  our  own  increasing  and  lucrative  market? 
Can  it  be  politic  for  a  depressed  and  sinking  interest  to 
invite  competition?  The  astonishingly  increased  and  in- 
creasing  consumption  of  cotton  in  all  Europe  and  Ame- 


rica, has  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  toitt 
cultivation,  wherever  it  can  be  produced,  and  esprc^i 
in  those  countries  where  human  labor  is  most  cheipened 
and  depressed — in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  finzit,  uid 
pther  parts  of  South  America.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tiut  the 
home  market  is  the  best  market,  first  served,  ami  atttie 
highest  price?  And  what  security  has  the  cotton  {rroter 
•it  would  be  so  under  the  operation  of  Uiis  bill?  He  ad 
these  things  because  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  iri 
sug^r  industry  was  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the 
country  he  represented.  If  he  were  satisfied  the  pilot- 
ing and  manufacturing  interests  were  incompatible  wuh 
each  other,  and  could  not  stand  together,  he  thouglit  ti 
would  be  better  for  the  Western  country  that  the  mint- 
facturing  interest  should  full;  but  he  would  decide  be- 
tween them  as  he  would  between  his  riehtand  hisleftircn. 
They  both  opened  great  markets  for  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  West,  and  every  farmer  in  that  country  thit 
follows  the  plough  has  a  deep  stake  in  sustaining  tiiem. 
All  of  the  great  departments  of  industry  in  this  countnr 
are  dependent  upon  each  other;  they  are  intervorenMHi 
wedded  together  in  a  thousand  ways,  ai\d  cannot  be  d** 
severed  without  violence  to  all.  As  the  produdon  of 
cotton  and  sugar  is  the  most  profitable  employment  of  ilie 
labor  of  the  slave,  we,  of  the  upper  country,  supply  »^' 
most  every  thing  that  is  consumed  on  the  pUntatiw, 
especially  in  Louisiana.  And  to  give  you  some  idea,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  minutia  to  which  the  supply  descewb, 
he  would  state  that  hay  was  carried  in  great  qnantitirt 
from  the  very  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  Louisiana,  a  distance 
of  near  two  thousand  miles,  ai>d  there  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 
We  cend  our  flour,  beef,  pork,  lard,  and  other  product!, 
around  to  Mobile,- Savaiuiah,  and  Charleston,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  planters  there.  So  important  did  he  ctmsiJcr 
these  cotton  and  sugar  interests  to  be  to  his  consiitucnfi, 
that  he  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  vote  foranyma- 
sure  calculated  to  sustain  or  advance  them.  Accordm^iT, 
in  the  session  of  1823-*24,  when  a  distinRtiished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  moved  h  reduction  of  the  sugar  u|r, 
he  had  voted  against  it,  when  it  escaped  a  reduction  i*)  * 
majority  of  three  votes  only,  which,  perhaps,  mi(^tl»'^ 
been  its  ruin.  *  Again,  in  1826,  being  aatisfietl,  after  ore- 
ful  inquiry,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  French 
wines  would  essentially  enlarge  the  cotton  and  tob»cco 
markets  in  that  country,  he,  with  one  other  g«""^ 
i»nly  of  all  the  delegation  in  the  Western  count!70"<^ 
for  that  l.^w.  The  West  was  opposed  to  it,  undcrtbc  er- 
roneous impression  that  it  would  diminish  the  con«ni?- 
tion  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain.  The  law,  he  belicvct, 
had  had  a  happy  effect  upwn  that  trade,  even  beyond  »w- 
was  then  anticipated.  Again,  in  1828,  on  the  Tf^rtssi^ 
talion  of  Southern  gentlemen  that  their  country ''•^'^^ 
fitted  to  the  production  of  indigo,  he  had  voted  to  U)^ 
heavy  duty  upon  it.  In  that,  however,  they  wert  m 
taken,  and  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  tax  on  ^'^^  "'"^ 
country,  without  benefit  to  any  body  but  ^*^^  '?^ 
manufacturer.  He  mentioned  these  things,  nut  bccaUj 
they  were  of  great  moment,  but  to  show  the  pr^'^iP 
and  feelings  upon  which  he  had  acted  in  respect  to  Sou  • 
em  industry.  He  had  at  all  times  voted  to  protect  ^ 
encourage  it.  He  had  done,  and  he  would  do,  *"!^^ 
thing  for  Northern  capital  and  industry.  In  ibe  »  ^^^ 
every  clamor  he  wchiKI  •*be  just  and  fear  not.  . 
year  after  year  he  had  listened  to  excited  cop'P'^'" 
the  oppressive  influence  of  the  manufacturing '  "  Wc^ 
slave  labor.  He  had  anxiously  inquired  into  die  suoj  | 
and  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  learn  thetniin,  an.  .^^ 
had  never  been  able  to -comprehend  how  •*'^'.  j 
interest  sufTered,  though  he  thought  he  could  see  d  ^^| 
was  most  materially  benefited  in  the  creation  of  v^^^ 
portant  home  market  for  cotton.  It  was  now  »'"'J  ^j'^ 
ihan  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  cotton  pw.  ^ 
grew  up  into  any  importance  iu  South  Carolina*  ww 
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inquiries  had  resulted  in  a  fixed  conviction  that  whether 
that  State  remained  in  or  went  out  of  the  Union,  that  an- 
other quarter  of  a  century  would  substantially  put  an  end 
to  the  business  there.  The  causes  that  were  working  its 
overthrow  in  Carolina  were  beyond  the  control  of  your 
legislation;  it  had  no  power  to  save  it.  He  had  already 
adverted  to  the  powerful  competition  that  was  preparing 
to  meet  it  in  the  world  abroad,  of  which  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  thousand  slaves  had  been  imported  into  Brazil 
during  the  last  year,  gave  an  appalling  admonition.  It 
had  a  still  more  formidable  rival  at  home.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  could  produce  cotton  enough  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  Europe  and  America.  One  hand  will 
g'row  as  much  cotton  in  Alabama  or  Louisiana,  as  two  in 
South  Carolina.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  we  see 
the  capital  and  labor  of  all  the  Southern  States  hurrying 
away  after  a  more  profitable  investment  as  fast  as  the 
water  runs  down  the  Potomac;  and  it  allures  away,  for 
the  most  part,  precisely  that  description  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal which  are  the  most  productive,  and  the  loss  of  which 
is  felt  with  the  greatest  severity.  The  young,  healthy, 
and  athletic  slaves  g^  away,  leaving  the  superannuated 
and  unprofitable  behind,  who  are  oUentimes  a  burden  on 
their  owners.  This  process  will  continue  to  go  on  till  the 
rate  of  profit  in  the  production  of  cottpn  on  the  rich  lands 
of  those  fertile  regions  is  brought  down  lo  the  common 
level  of  the  profit  of  capital  devoted  to  other  pursuits. 
AVhen  this  condition  of  things  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the 
South  Carolina  planter,  upon  his  exhausted  and  compara- 
tively sterile  soil,  can  no  more  stand  the  competition  with 
his  Western  neighbors,  than  the  people  of  New  England 
could  compete  in  the  growing  of  wheat  with  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  and  the  interior  of  Virginia;  and  that  too,  not 
for  home  consumption,  but  to  be  s^nt  abroad  to  carry  on 
the  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  the 
production  of  cotton  is  rapidly  coming  down  to  this  con- 
dition of  things  in  South  Carolina,  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  quantity  of 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  has  increased  almost 
tenfold,  and  has  nearly  trebled  since  1820,  while  the  po- 
pulation of  the  cotton-growing  States  has  increased  in  a 
iar  less  ratio.  • 

The  struggle  of  South  Carolina  against  tlie  laws  of 
capital  and  labor  must  be  ineffectual.  Can  secession  from 
the  Union  give  her  any  relief?  Will  it  not  plainly  accele- 
rate this  condition  of  things P  If  Carolina  were  separated 
from  the  Union,  immediately  th^  duty  of  three  cents  per 
pound  upon  her  cotton  would  be  exacted  on  importation 
into  our  markets.  In  other  words,  it  would  give  to  the 
other  cotton-growing  States  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  home  market.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  would  give  a 
new  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  capital 
and  labor.  Secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  home  market, 
tliey  would  forthwith  go  abroad,  with  increased  activity 
and  strength,  into  the  competition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  Carolina  must,  in  the  end, 
take  refuge  from  this  unequal  competition  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  that  she  will  be  obliged 
to  bring  into  use  the  almost  uarivalled  water  power  which 
is  to  be  found  there,  and  in  all  the  Southern  States  above 
tide  water,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies?  In  this, 
she  has  a  latent  wealth  and  strength,  of  which  no  rivalry 
can  dispossess  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  advert  to  one  topic  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  which  has  been  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  years  past;  the  comparative  pros- 
perity of  the  Noith  and  the  South.  It  is  made  use  of  to 
prove  every  thiQg.  If  you  ask  how,  and  on  what  articles 
of  consumption,  the  South  pays  more  taxes  than  the 
North,  instead  of  a  specific  answer,  you  are  told,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  the  South  has  a  fairer  country  and  better 
climate  than  the  North;  that  the  latter  is  now  rich,  and 
the  other  poor;  and  this  is  relied  on  as  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  that  the  South  has  been  robbed  and  plundered  by 
your  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  North.  In  the 
eagerness  to  blame  the  tariff,  all  natural  causes,  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  especially  the  influence  of  the 
habits  of  life,  are  wholly  overlooked.  He  would  put  a 
case,  which  might  not  be  exactly  in  point,  but  approxi- 
mated somewhat  towards  the  truth.  Let  it  be  gpnanted 
that,  taking  a  whole  community  together,  the  labor  of 
one  person  is  competent  to  the  support  of  two;  and  let  it 
also  be  admitted  that  slave  labor  is  as  persevering,  skil- 
ful, and  productive  as  free  labor.  Now  suppose  two 
communities  in  juxtaposition,  each  having  a  million  of 
people;  in  one  the  half,  and  in  the  other  the  whole  popu- 
lation shall  labor.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  one  would  just 
make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet,  and  accumulate 
nothing;  while  the  residuum  of  the  product  of  the  other, 
after  supporting  itself,  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the 
support  of  a  million  of  people;  that  is  its  accumulation. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  contrast  in  the  condition 
of  the  two  might  not  be  very  striking;  but  this  operation 
is  repeated  from  year  to  year,  for  near  half  a  century;  in 
the  on^  every  thing  remaining  nearly  stationary,  without 
any  new  employment  of  labor  or  capital;  in  the  other, 
the  accumulation  of  each  successive  year  is  carefully  in- 
vested, it  becomes  itself  an  active  principle,  it  multiplies 
employments,  divides  labor,  puts  machines  in  motion, 
more  powerful  and  productive  than  hundreds  of  men. 
And  now,  sir,  the  contrast  outstrips  imagination  itself. 

Let  me  put  a  case  a  little  nearer  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life.  Suppose  two  3roung  men^  each  inheriting  fine 
estates,  should  set  out  in  lite  together;  one  worked  hard, 
and  as  his  children  grew  up  they  labored  with  him,  and 
all  lived  economically;  his  farm  was  well  cultivated;  his 
fences  kept  in  good  order;  his  stock  of  cattle  and  horses 
increased,  and  every  year  a  little  money  was  put  out  at 
interest,  or  invested  in  the  purchase  of  additions  to  bis 
farm,  until,  by  the  time  his  children  are  grown  up,  he  is 
independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  able  to  give  them  a 
good  setting  out  in  life.  As  for  the  other,  if  one-half  of 
the  family  worked,  the  other  was  at  play;  he  and  hia 
children  went  to  horse  races,  wine  parties,  and  places  of 
amusement,  until,  by  the  time  his  children  were  grown 
up  and  ready  to  leave  him,  his  farm  was  exhausted  by 
bad  cultivation,  his  fences  gfone  to  decay,  and  lumself  in 
debt.  He  now  looks  over  into  the  fair  fields  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  has  robbed  him. 
Straightway  he  goes  to  him  and  says,  "  How  is  this,  tarf 
Had  I  not,  when  we  set  out  together,  as  ^^ood  a  farm  as 
you?  You  are  now  rich,  and  I  am  poor;  it  is  plain  you 
have  robbed  me,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  it  any  longer; 
the  case  is  past  all  argtiment;  you  must  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, and  with  becoming  spirit,  or  I  will  proceed  to 
'  nullify*  vou."  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Churman,  that  that 
man  would  listen  to  such  a  demand  with  much  compla- 
cency, or  disposition  to  obey  it^ 

He  had  not  said,  and  should  not  say,  that  the  case  of 
South  Carolina  and  New  England  was  parallel  to  the  one 
he  had  now  put. 

But  was  it  true  that  the  South  was  going  to  decay? 
What  are  the  evidences  of  it?  Had  not  the  products  of 
her  industry  and  her  population  increased?  He  imagined 
the  decay  complained  of  was  to  be  found  in  the  altered 
condition  of  that  class  which  formerly  held  in  its  hands 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  country,  rather  than  in  a 
diminution  of  that  wealth  in  the  aggregate;  it  had  chang- 
ed  owners,  and  the  number  of  owners  had  been  multipli- 
ed. He  had  of^en  beard  described,  in  glowing  colors,  on 
this  floor,  and  in  private  circles,  the  wealth,  and  splen- 
dor, and  hospitality  of  those  colonial  mannont  at  the 
South  which  are  now  in  ruins.  The  revolution  bad, 
doubtless,  brought  about  this  change;  but  the  legislation 
of  Coneress  hn^  had  no  agency  in  producing  it.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  required  that  the  colonial  laws  of  primo* 
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geniture  and  entailment  of  estates  should  be  abolished. 
Their  repeal  had  now  broken  those  estates  into  frag- 
ments, and  forced  upon  that  class  a  reduction  in  the  scale 
qf  living.  We  were  now  entered  upon  the  second  gene- 
ration since  their  repeal,  and  had  arrived  precisoly  at  that 
point  where  the  pressure  of  the  cbangfe  was  felt  with  the 
greatest  severity.  If  any  arc  willing  to  sacrifice  the  pros- 
perity of  the  many  to  the  happiness  of  the  few,  the  States 
at  the  South  have  only  to  restore  those  laws,  and  again 
they  will  see  the  broad  manor;  the  stately  mansion  will 
rise  from  its  ruins,  and  become,  as  before,  the  seat  of 
elegance,  of  luxury,  and  of  refined  hospitality.  What- 
ever influence  the  legislation  of  Congress  may  have  had 
upon  the  South,  tlie  causes  to  which  he  bad  adverted 
were,  in  his  opinion,  suflicient  to  account  for  all  the 
changes  there. 

But^  he  said,  if  for  no  other  cause,  he  would  vote 
against  the  bill,  on  account  of  the  state  of  our  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  tlie  attitude  South  Caro- 
lina had  assumed  in  respect  to  it.  At  the  last  session  we 
had  staid  here  at  the  public  expense  near  eight  months, 
to  adjust  this  question  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  had 
made  a  general  reduction  in  the  scale  of  duties,  and 
brought  down  the  duties  on  those  articles  consumed  by 
slaves,  and  were  said  to  oppress  slave  labor,  almost  to 
nominal  rates,  and  far  below  what  is  paid  by  tlie  free  la- 
borer on  most  of  the  articles  consumed  by  him.  We 
were  called  upon  to  allay  the  excitement  in  Carolina;  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  by  concession  to  save 
the  Union.  Influenced  by  these  motives  and  considera- 
tions, he  had  voted  for  the  bill  of  last  session,  against  his 
better  judgment;  and  when  he  found,  along  with  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  the  votes  of  one-half  of  the 
South,  and  one-half  of  the  North  in  favor  of  the  bill,  he 
did  suppose  that  the  question  and  its  animosity  were  at 
an  end.  But  the  law  had  been  spurned  at,  resented  as  a 
new  insult  to  Carolina,  and  made  the  occasion  of  new 
demands  on  her  part.  Th|it  State  had  proceeded,  under 
the  assumed  forms  of  law,  to  ordain  that  it  should'  never 
be  carried  into  execution  in  her  territory;  and  she  is  now 
openly  preparing  to  execute  her  determination  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  sword.  The  convention  which  adopted  that 
ordinance  had  put  forth  an  address  to  t\ft  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  they  demand  a  repeal  of  the  ex- 
isting revenue  laws,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  as  the  only  condition  on  whicli  South 
Carolina  will  remain  in  the  Union.  But,  they  say  they 
are  willing  to  make  a  large  offering  to  preserve  the  Union; 
and,  as  a  concession  on  their  part,  they  will  consent  to  a 
law  which  imposes  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported 
articles,  in  case"  the  revenue  raised  by  the  law  shall  be 
limited  to  such  amount,  and  to  such  purposes,  as  South 
Carolina  (not  Congres8)shall  think  necessary  and  proper. 
In  this  plan  of  taxation,  they  '*  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
a  spirit  of  liberal  concession,  provided  they  are  met  in 
due  time,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit.'' 

Now,  sir,  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  to  pass  a  law 
while  that  ordinance  and  address  were  unrccalled,  would 
be  to  disgrace  Congress,  and  dishonor  the  nation;  it 
would  plant  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  convention  had  not  deigned  to  tell  us  what 
is  meant  by  «*  a  becoming  spirit;"  and  he  knew  not  what 
it  was,  except,  in*Ieed,  it  be,  in  the  spirit  of  submission, 
to  vote  the  repeal  on  our  bended  knees.  The  convention 
did  not,  and  could  not  expect  a  compliance;  its  language 
is  not  couched  even  in  terms  of  ordinary  civility;  it  is  the 
language  of  a  master  to  a  slave.  A  demand,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  such  form,  of  an  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection,  and  the  abolition  of  discrimi- 
nating duties,  is,  in  effect,  to  demand,  in  a  form  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  an  amendment  to  that  Instrument,  of 
vital  moment  to  the  Union;  which,  if  yielded  to,  will  not 
only  supersede  hereaAer   amendments   and  redress  of 


grievances,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  h\x\  will  for- 
ever,  and  effectually,  prostrate  the  power  of  Coupw 
before  the  mandates  of  State  authority.  No  one  m 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  convention  desired  no  k- 
commodation;  that  its  real  object  was  the  proslntion  of 
the  authority  of  Congress:  since  the  ordinance  and  id- 
dress,  it  had  set  up  pretensions,  with  an  avowed  detenai- 
nation  never  to  yield  them,  which  it  must  have  knows 
could  never  be  acceded  to.  What  nation,  Mr.  Ciiaimisr^ 
ever  was  there  on  earth,  which  had  a  custom-house,  or 
collected  a  dollar  on  imports,  that  had  not  had,  as  between 
different  articles,  its  discriminating  duties?  Can  any  gtn- 
tleman  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  if  such  a  pretension 
had  been  set  up  and  insisted  on  at  the  time  tlie  comiiti:- 
tion  was  made,  that  instrument  would  ever  have  been 
adopted?  a  pretension  opposed  to  the  uniform  experi- 
ence and  settled  opinions  of  all  nations,  both  then  and 
now.  But  such,  sir,  is  the  concession  on  her  part,  ind 
such  the  condition  on  which  alone  South  Carolina  «iil 
consent  to  obey  your  revenue  laws. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  upon  the  doctrines  andthecir 
of  nuHiflcation  and  Recession,  which  the  gentleman  fron 
Georgia,  [Mr.WiLiiK,!  who  last  addressed  the  comnutiff, 
tells  us  will  be  carried  into  execution,  if  we  attcKpt  to 
enforce  obetlience  to  our  laws.  They  who  choose  nay 
elaborate  theories  of  Government,  and  embody  them  in 
the  fprm  of  resolves.  To  that  he  had  no  objection;  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so.  But  this  much  hcwctiM 
venture  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  that,  if  an  it- 
tempt  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  and  put  them  into  p^c- 
tice  was  ever  made,  it  would  be  met  at  the  point  of  tte 
sword.  Whoever  examines  the  geographical  struclurt 
of  the  country,  and  the  dependency  of  its  parts,  rouNtbe 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  he  now  said.  These  df«- 
trines  go  not  mej*ely  to  subvert  the  Union  of  these  Slite*, 
but  to  reduce  the  great  interior  of  the  nation,  destiiudto 
contain  a  vast  majority  of  its  population,  to  a  state  of  »> 
solute  vassalage  to  its  Atlantic  exterior.  Let  Louistni, 
for  example,  secede,  and  form  an  independent  Gowrn- 
ment— does  she  not  lay  tributary  to  her  the  vthdt  m^ 
rior,  from  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanics  to  theRctsf 
Mountains?  Is  it  a  question  to  be  reasoned  about?  Must 
not  we  on  the  Ohio,  and  they  on  the  Missouri,  for«P^ 
mon  preservation,  and  of  common  necessity,  drav  the 
sword,  and  cut  a  passage  into  the  Gulf  of  Meiico 

If  the  principle  be  established  any  where,  it  beco?r.ei 

the  law  of  all,  and  the  right  of  all  the  States  in  ilie  Ir*"- 
How  long,  sir,  might  it  not  be,  before  a  spirit  of  cup^div 
might  seize  upon  New  York,  and  s!.e  be  induced  loiM 
that,  of  right,  she  ought  to  enjoy,  in  a  separate  Govtm- 
ment,  those  advantages  of  nature,  which  made  stjiif  c 
her  keen-sighted  politicians  of  that  day  averse  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  present  constitution?  Cut  off,  on  ^j^^"^' 
and  the  left,  from  access  to  the  ocean,  what  should  *f 
but  «*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  jw 
who  laid  us  tributary?     And  that  is  not  all,  sir, so  w^^ 
respects  the  State  from   which  he  came.    W^^ 
guaranty  iji  the  constitution,  "that  the  citizens  oie» 
'state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunise* 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States,*'  we  claim  the  rig"^^^ 
go  and  come  about  our  lawful  business,  v  hen  and  *■• 
we  please,  within  the  limits  of  this  confederacy.        • 
ing  to  that  guaranty,  the  people  of  the  Slate  o»  f^"*'/* : 
with  great  effort,  and  at  much  expense,  united  the  »»   ' 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  those  of  the  Hudson  a^^^-^ 
Lawrence.     And  in  the  completion  of  the  P"  ^  *  ^^ 
now  ip  progress  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Po    y 
they  look  forward  to  important  outlets  through  tlic  u^^ 
ware  and  Chesapeake.     Could  they  suffer  tl»cse  av^^^ 
to  their  country  to  be  seized  upon,  snd  ^^^"^  ^°"?^"*^fM 
guaranty  wrested  from  them,  by  those  who  ^^'^ '"^  ^^ 
that  unlock  the  interior?    Are  not  New  Hampsfnrf^^^ 
i  Vermont  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Massachusetts  ano  ^ 
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York?    To  the  whole  line  of  interior,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  embracin|2^  arreat  nuijority 
of  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  naif  of  its  po- 
pulation at  this  time,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
question  of  submission  and  slavery.     In  all  that  region, 
to  the  obligation  of  the  constitution  to  preserve  the  Union 
nature  has  superadded  the  obligation  of  necessity — a  ne- 
cessity that  will  exist,  undiminished  in  force,  while  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  shall  move  on  in  their  courses. 
Constitutional  obligations,  sir,  may  be  broken  down;  but 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot.    The  North  and  the  South 
may  find  an  interest  in  separation;,  but  the  interior  never 
can.  Andi  whether  the  attempt  be  made  in  New  England 
or  in  South  Carolina,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foretell  that  the  whole  interior  will  draw  its  united  sword 
to  put  it  down.  Sir,  the  anchor  of  our  Union  hangv  upon 
the  great  interior.     Every  year  will  imbed  it  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  give  it  increasing  strength  and  tenacity,  until, 
after  another  generation,  it  can  never  be  draggped  up 
from  its  Immovable  moorings.     He  had  no  fears  for  the 
y  nion;  because  nature  had  invested  the  interior  with  au- 


oppose  the  President,  the  man  of  his  own  choice,  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  From  n^hat  he  said,  it  is  evident 
that  gentleman  had  supported  the  re-election  of  General 
Jackson  for  the  very  reason  that  he  [Mr.  V.]  had  opposed 
it.  He  [Mr.  V.]  bad  long  foreseen  the  crisis  at  which  we 
bad  now  arrived.  He  had  looked  anxiously  on  upon  cer- 
tain transactions  in  this  country,  and  examined  critically 
the  tendency  and  consequences  of  certain  doctrines  which 
had  emanated  from  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  was  'filled  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  laws 
should  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  be  suffered 
to  run  down  into  absolute  anarchy.  We  had  both  been 
disappointed,  and  at  the  point  where  the  gentleman  de- 
serts the  President,  to  oppose  the  laws,  he  pledged  him- 
self, for  one,  to  come  up  to  his  aid  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion. The  gentleman,  in  that  part  of  his  speech,  demanded 
to  know  if  we  intended  to  keep  up  the  tariff  to  provide 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against  South  Carolina.  He 
would  answer,  no.  We  have  no  power,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  make  war  on  Carolina,  but  we  have  power  to 


suppress  insurrection  there,  and  he  trusted,  if  necessary, 
tbority,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  command  the  public  it  would  be  done.  He  had  also  emphatically  told  us,  that 
peace  here  on  the  Atlantic,  ami  a  little  time  will  give  it  *•  if  nullification  is  at  an  end,   revolution  has  begun." 


power  to  see  that  its  mandates  are  obeyed. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  called  upon  all  the 
great  interests  in  the  country,  and  all  the  parties  in  this 
House,  to  aid  in  carrying  this  bill,  and  had  threatened  all 
with  disunion,  as  the  consequence  of  refusal.     He  had 
thought  proper  to  invoke  the  friends  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent elect  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  not  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity,  lest  the  friends  of  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors should  make  common  cause  in  favor  of  Carolina, 
against  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  «*  tlie  giant 
and  the  magician."     Respecting  the  plain  inference  from 
this  invitation,  that  the  Vice  President  and  his  friends 
here  are  capable  of  acting,  on  this  great  question,  from 
personal  motives,  he  had  nothing  to  say.     The  keeping 
of  the  honor  of  the  Vice  President,  or  that  of  his  friends 
in  this  House,  was  not  committed  to  his  hands;  they  might 
vindicate  his  and  their  own  honor  in  such  way  as  tliey 
thought  proper.     As  the  friend  of  one  of  the  Senators, 
he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  speak.     He  spoke  for  himself 
only,  not  for  that  Senator,  or  for  others  of  his  friends. 
We  had  fallen,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  we  stood  **  by 
our  principles,  and  upon  our  principles."    Though  we 
had  fallen.  South  Carolina  must  expect  no  aid  or  counte- 
nance from  us.  The  gentleman  should  have  remembered 
that  protection  to  industry,  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
were  inscribed  on  our  banner.     That  banner  is  yet  un- 
furled.    The  call  for  aid  comes  too  late.     If,  on  the  no- 
mination of  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  in  1830,  instead  of  giving, 
by  his  casting  vote,  the  seal  of  approbation  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  prescriptive  doctrine  that  <^  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils  of  victory,"  be  had  then  cried  from  the  watch 
tower  that  the  citaciel  of  liberty  was  about  to  fall  by  sap 
and  by  mine,  and  bad  then  come  to  the  aid  of  freedom  of 
opinion,  he  would  this  day  have  stood  forth  prominently 
before  the  American  people,  in  the  great  moral  revolu- 
tion that  must  have  followed.     But  he  thought  proper  to 
throw  his  influence  into  the  contrary  scale. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  thought  proper 
to  introduce  the  name  of  the  late  Vice  President  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  say 
that,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  it  was  the  disappointed 
and  repressed  ambition  of  that  individual  thai  now  agitated 
South  Carolina.  Do  not  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  that  individual  could  attain,  or  had  a  prospect  of  attain- 
ing, the  object  of  his  desire,  the  gathering  tempest  would 
soon  disperse,  and,  in  place  of  the  lowering  cloud  that  now 
bangs  over  the  horizon  in  Carolina,  the  sun  would  shine 
as  clear,  and  all  the  elements  there  become  as  calm  and 
joyous  as  in  a  lovely  sumnier's  day? 

The  gentleman,  sir,  lias  avowed  his  determination  to 


This,  sir,  is  a  case  in  Which  the  name  will  be  determined 
by  the  result;  and,  until  success  be  attained,  tlie  gentle- 
man must  permit  the  friends  of  the  constitution  to  call 
armed  resistance  there  by  the  less  grateful  name  of  rebel- 
lion. The  gentleman  made  an  attempt  to  throw  obloquy 
on  the  idea  that  liberty  was  to  be  maintained  by  force. 
He  seems  to  understand  liberty  to  be  the  right  of  every 
man  to  do  as  he  chooses  without  restraint.  Whether  the 
gentleman  got  his  idea  of  liberty  from  a  certain  foreign 
professor  in  South  Carolina,  or  imported  it  himself,  be 
knew  not;  but  he  did  know  that  it  was  not  of  American 
origin.  It  was  but  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  be 
agreed  with  the  gentleman,  such  hberty  was  not  worth  tJie 
employment  of  force  in  its  cause.  American  liberty,  sir, 
is  a  regelated  ri^ht;  it  is  the  right  of  every  roan  to  do  as 
he  chooses,  subject  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  pub- 
lic will  for  the  public  good.  It  was  to  obtain  liberty,  in 
that  sense  of  the  term,  that  our  fathers  had  freely  poured 
out  their  blood,  and  to  preserve  which,  if  needs  must  be, 
he  trusted  it  would  again  be  as  freely  shed. 

And  last  of  all,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  ventured  upon  the 
first  regular  beat  up  for  volunteers  to  rebellion  that  we  have 
had  on  this  floor.  He  calls  upon  the  Southern  States  to 
resist,  and  form  a  Southern  confederacy.  He  has  assured 
us  they  will  resist,  and  will  succeed.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  question  is  presented  as  tliough 
the  longer  continuance  of  the  South  in  the  Union  was  a 
matter  of  favor,  not  of  interest.  Is  this  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Has  not  the  South  as  deep  a  stake  in  the  Union  as 
any  j>ortion  of  our  wide-spread  empire?  He  cheerfully 
admitted  that,  in  bravery,  in  intelligence,  and  in  firmness 
of  purpose,  the  people  of  the  South  were  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Union.  And  with  all  these  qualities,  was  it  not 
true  that  the  tide  water  region,  below  the  Potomac,  was 
the  weakest  and  most  exposed  section  of  our  country? 
The  formation  of  tRe  country,  and  the  existence  within 
its  bosom  of  a  larp^e  mass  of  a  particular  description  of  po- 
pulation, render  it  inherently  weak.  Are  not  the  people 
of  the  North  and  West,  to  some  extent,  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  that  country  ? 

The  gentleman  somewhat  vauntingly  assured  us  that 
Virginia  will  draw  the  sword  for  Carolina,  and  named  the 
Potomac  as  the  boundary  of  his  new  empire;  but  he  wise- 
ly led  its  western  limits  undefined.  He  claimed  no  right 
to  speak  for  Virginia;  but  he  would  venture  to  pre<Sct 
the  gentleman  was  mistaken.  There  was  in  Virginia  too 
much  of  good  sense,  of  patriotism,  of  devotion  to  country, 
and  too  aeep  a  stake  there  in  this  Union,  for  her  to  com- 
mit such  an  act  of  political  suicide.  He  knew  Western 
Virginia  personally,  and  he  knew  it  well*.    There  was  no- 
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where  more  devotion  to  the  Union,  more  contentment 
under  its  laws;  and  it  will  prove  a  vain  illusion  to  imagine 
that  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  will  unite  themselves 
to  such  a  confederacy,  formed  on  such  principles,  and 
thereby  forever  and  irrevocably  subject  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  that  policy  which  they  never  cease  to  oppose 
and  protest  against.  Does  not  the  wide-spread  territory 
of  Virginia,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  republic, 
give  to  her  a  power  and  consequence  and  respect  among 
her  sister  States,  which  her  wealth,  her  population,  and 
her  resources,  could  not  command  for  her  ii  she  were  si- 
tuated on  the  exterior  of  the  Union?  She  must  forever 
possess  greater  political  advantages,  from  her  geographi- 
cal position,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  What 
infatuation,  then,  can  ever  seize  upon  her  voluntarily  to 
throw  away  these  advantages,  to  cast  down  the  standard 
that  her  own  Washington  hore  up,  and  array  herself  un- 
der the  palmetto,  the  growth  of  another  clime? 

By  thus  making  herself  an  exterior  State  of  the  new 
confederacy,  would  she  not  cast  all  these  advantages  into 
the  lap  of  South  Carolina?  And,  worse  than  that,  situat- 
ed on  the  frontier  of  a  confederacy  more  populous,  more 
abundant  in  resources,  and  possessed  of  a  powerful  marine, 
sh«  must  be  ever  exposed,  by  her  open  waters,  and  long 
line  of  inland  boundary,  to  the  ravages  of  unequal  war. 
tias  she  not  tye,Ty  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by 
such  an  alliance?  No,  sir!  Virginia  will  hold  fast  to  the 
Union;  and,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  country,  in  which  none  excel  her,  the  sleep- 
less sagacity  of  her  clear-sighted  statesmen,  and  the  Intel 
ligence  of  her  people,  will  never  betray  her  into  such  a 
step  of  political  folly  and  stupidity. 

There  was  one  other  heresy,  which  had  been  so  often 
repeated  on  all  sides  ol'  the  House,  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  noticing  it.  It  was,  that  sooner  than  shed 
blood,  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  Union;  that  when 
blood  should  be  shed,  the  Government  will  be  at  an  end. 
He  thought  this  was  setting  too  light  an  estimate  on  the 
value  of  the  Union,  and  on  its  power  to  preserve  itself. 
What  people,  sir,  ever  existed,  who  have  not  had  seasons 
of  civil  commotion  ?  And  what.  Government  is  there  on 
earth,  however  worthless,  that  has  not  defended  itself 
against  them  ?  Can  we  expect  that  which  has  happened  to 
all  other  nations  will  not  happen  to  us  in  the  progress  of  our 
historv?  And  is  this  Government  alone  without  the  power 
of  self-preservation?  Thexauses  of  civjl  commotion  every 
where  lie  deeper  than  the  foundations  of  Government. 
They  are  the  volcanoes  over  which  Government  is  built, 
and  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  suppress  their  Irruption,  or 
ward  off  their  violence. 

The  seeds  of  civil  commotion  are  sown  in  the  passions, 
prejudices,  ambition,  cupidity,  and  injustice  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  communities  are  composed.  And  when 
we  consider  the  great  variety  of  exciting  principles  in 
this  extended  country,  it  is  wonderful,  and  we  have  great 
cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquilli- 
ty, prosperity,  and  happiness,  such  as  has  never  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  people.  But  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  it  will  always. be  so.  We  must  expect  seasons  of 
trial  and  peril  to  the  Union  will  come;  but  he  had  an  un- 
shaken fiuth  that,  come  when  thejr  may,  it  will  prove  tri- 
umphant, and  go  down  to  a  glorious  immortality.  The 
fruits  of  this  our  Union  show  it  to  be  the  most  precious 
Government  the  world  ever  saw.  And;  if  necessary,  we 
ought  to  sacrifice  more  of  treasure  and  of  life  for  its  pre- 
servation  than  was  ever  offered  up  for  any  other  cause. 
Sir,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  consum- 
mation of  that  liberty  and  union  which  our  fathers  pur- 
chased with  blood,  with  suffering,  and  with  treasure.  It 
is  a  perpetual  covenant  between  them  and  us,  and  our 
posterity.  They  have  transmitted  the  precious  inherit- 
ance to  us,  and  we  are  bound,  at  every  cost,  to  hand  it 


down  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  And  for  one, 
horrible  as  the  alternative  may  be,  he  would  consent  0\it 
every  man  of  us  on  this  floor  should  be  swept  avay,  tiut 
every  river  in  the  land  should  run  with  blood,  and  om- 
half  of  this  fair  generation  perish  by  the  sword,  soontr 
than  one  word  or  s}'llabte  of  that  constitution  shouW  l« 
obliterated  by  force.  That  constitution,  sir,  is  more  pre- 
cious than  blood.  And  if  there  are  any  in  this  House  *b 
do  not  feel  the  same  fixed  determination  to  susUin  ik 
liberties  of  this  country,  he  was  sure  there  weremloM 
out  of  it  who  did.  When  force  shall  triumph  orerile 
constitution,  the  Government  is  at  an  end,  and  ».i!i  c, 
the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  tst:s 
where  are  extinct.  What  he  now  said  m  not  m  refer- 
ence to  any  existing  excitement  or  dissfpeclion,  but  of  the 
value  of  the  Union  in  the  abstract,  and  oftlw  cause  of  the 
Union,  let  any  movement  against  it  come  whence  it  may, 
and  when  it  may. 

Mr.  V.  said  he  wished  to  advert  to  one  other  topic,  and 
one  only,  connected  with  th'is  bill,  before  he  ail  duts 
The  scale  of  duties  in  this  bill  is  framed  upon  the  wppo^ 
sition  that  the  public  lands  will  continue  to  beapeniii- 
nent  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  yield  two  and  a  baif  mi- 
lions  per  annum.     The  fallacy  of  calculating  upon  the 
lands  as  a  branch  of  the  permanent  revenue,  liu  been  re- 
peatedly commented  upon 'during  the  debate,  on  accou'.t 
of  the  very  great  probability  there  is  that  the  public  uV 
main  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  either  in  ibe 
way  recommended  by  the  President,  or  in  the  mode  iiw- 
catedin  the  Senate's  bill,  which  passed  at  the  last  ses^f, 
and  is  now  pending  in  that  body  again,  with  erer?  pr* 
pect  of  being  sent  to  this  House.    He  desired  to  imf 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  now  in  advance  ohW 
bill,  that  the  question  whetlier  the  proceeds  of  the  Uf 
should  be  retained  in  the  treasury,  or  divided  among  i:** 
States,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  was  wJ » 
question  of  political  expediency,  as  gentlemen  scetnedw 
think,  but  one  of  good  faith  and  obligation.    The  \m 
of  that  day  shows  that  the  great  object  of  the  cession  w 
the  public  domain  to  the  United  SUtcs  was  the  pajinwi 
of  the  national  debt.    At  that  time  the  debtand  othfrex^ 
oensesof  the  General  Government  were  provWcd'cr  c. 
requisitions  on  the  several  States,  which  raised  tbeir  «• 
spective  quotas  in  their  own  way.     As  these  la|»s  wj 
ceded  in  this  state  of  things  as  a  common  hind  tor  iiv 
States  respectively,  it  became  neccssar}'  to  create  a  c-^- 
mon  agent  or  trustee,  to  act  for  all  in  converting  ic^-^ 
into  money.     Accordingly,  the  cession  of  ^'^'''*J^' 
example,  and  to  which  the  subsequent  cessions  conw.^ 
ed,  was  made  to  the  confederation  for  the  use  o_ 
States  respectively,  Virginia  inclusive.     The  tonpF 
of  the  deed  of  cession  is  in  these  words;  •*  AHtheaw 
territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  SUtcs  shall  ^JT;^ 
ed  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  the  ^*"   ^  L^.. 
of  the  United  States  as  have  become  members »"«   ' 
federation,  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  Stoles,  >^.^^ 
inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  '**P^^*'*\ ^i?L  With- 
in the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  sbau 
fully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  P"r^.'*^;*Lrt 
no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever."   !|"'   JL,b. 
shows  that  the  confederation  took  the  title  but  "^^       , 
terest  in  the  ceded  territory:  it  took  it  to  «"  *"  .jP;js  j 
the  proceeds — that  it  was  a  common  ft*"^"*    l-tirdr 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  ^^v^    '^ 
or  individually;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  the  prope  ^^ 
the  SUtes;  that  it  was  owned  by  them  in  ^*«[^J"  y^^e 
tions;  the  words,  "according  to  their  "*"J^.^ri^« !)i- 
proportions  in  the  general  chargpe  and  ^*P*??' j,  [,f  ifce 
ing  used  in  the  grant  not  to  designate  ^^^^.'''^J^Tj-n;  o: 
grant,  but  to  fix  a  rule  by  which  to  a««^^"    rfedtop*)' 
interest  of  each  State.     As  the  lands  w««  *"|f  °  p^ee^- 
the  public  debt,  and  sustain  public  ^rcd'^!"   fjpecifi 
were  (as  in  good  faith  they  ought  to  have  wen;  r 
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cally  pledged  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  common  debt  of 
all.     When  the  Government  of  the  confederation  was 
broken  up,  the  agent  or  trustee  ceased  to  exist.    It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  create  a  new  agent  to  dispose  of 
the  lands  according  to  the  objects  of  the  grant,  otherwise 
the  g^nt  must  have  been  without  an  agent  to  execute  its 
provisions.     The  new  Government  about  to  be  created 
was  the  natural  agent  to  do  this.     Accordingly,  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  pro- 
vides for  this  specific  object  in  these  words:  **  The  Con- 
fess shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  or  other 
property  of  the  United  ^States;  and  nothing  in  this  consti- 
tution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State."     The  qua- 
lifying clause  reserves  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
clause  itself  g^ves  a  disposing  power  only  over,  not  an  in- 
terest in,  the  property.     Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  General  Government  holds  as  a  trustee,  and  never 
had  the  use  of  the  land  invested  in  it.     The  convention 
exercised  great  caution  on  the  subject  of  the  en^ge- 
naents  of  the  confederation.     And  they  further  provided, 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  <*  that  all  debts  con- 
tracted, and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  constitution  as   under  the  confedera- 
tion."   The  compact  of  cession  was  an  engagement  of 
the  confederation!  and  the  public  domain  now  stands  on 
the  precise  footing  it  did  the  day  of  the  grant.    The  Gene- 
ral Government,  then,  holds  the  public  land  ceded  by 
Virginia,  as  a  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  States,  Virginia 
inclusive,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  common  debt  of  all. 
When  the  debt  is  paid,  the  residuum  belongs  to  the  States, 
in  the  proportions  prescribed  by  the  deed  of  cession;  and 
the  trustee  cannot  appropriate  that  residuum  to  its  own 
use,  or  give  it  away  to  a  part  of  the  States,  without  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  and  violating  its  express  obligations. 
Th6  seale  of  duties,  then,  ought  to  be  adjusted  without 
regard  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  aAer  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.     And  that  will  alter  the  whole 
structure  of  the  bill.     He  was  aware  this  view  of  the  duty 
of  Congress  did  not  apply  to  the  territory  ceded  by 
France  and  Spain;  but  it  did  apply  to  the  country  from 
which  the  g^eat  mass  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  was 
derived. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  V.  is  given  above  unbroken,  but, 
after  he  had  proceeded  a  considerable  time,  he  g^ve  way 
for  a  motion  by 

Mr.  ARNOLD,  for  the  rising  of  the  committee. 
The  motion  prevailed:  Yeas  69,  nays  62. 
So  the  committee  rose.] 

In  the  House,  Mr.  SPEIGHT  moved  again  to  go  into 
committee,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  IRVIN  moved  an  adjournment. 
Mr.  SPEIGHT  denuinded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
TDOtion.     They  were  taken  accordingly,  and  stood  as  fol- 
lows: Teas  75,  nays  78. 

So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 
[It  was  now  past  4  o'clock.] 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  renewed  his  motion  to  go  into  commit- 
tee. » 

Mr.  BURD  demanded  a  call  of  the  House. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  said  that,  if  the  gentleman  would  with- 
draw that  motion,   he  would  assent  to  a  recesa  till  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BURD  declining  to  do  so,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
taken  on  calling  the  House,  and  resulted  as  follows: 
Yeas  55,  nays  95. 

So  the  call  was  refused. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  now  moved  an  adjournment. 
Mr.  WILDE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays — being  ta- 
ken, they  were:  Yeas  76,  nays  86. 
So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 


The  question  recurring  on  Mr.  Spkigbt'b  motion  to 
go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union, 

Mr.  ARNOLD  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays-— being 
taken,  they  were  as  follows:  Yeas  90,  nays  75, 

The  House  thereupon  went  again  into  Committee  of 
the  Whple  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Watke  in 
the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  VINTON  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

At  about  6  o'clock  Mr.  EVERETT  moved  for  the  ris- 
ing of  the  committee.  The  motion  was  negatived:  Yeas 
57,  nays  63. 

Mr.  VINTON  then  resumed,  and  continued  to  occupy 
the  floor  until  near  7  o'clock. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  V.'s  speech,  he  had  observed 
that  '<  he  would  sooner  see  every  man  who  occupied  the 
seats  around  him  swept  away;  he  would  sooner  see  the 
rivers  of  this  land  run  with  blood,  and  one-balf  of  the 
population  of  this  fair  republic  perish  by  the  sword,  than 
see  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  that  sacred  constitution  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  or  of  the  laws, 
obliterated  by  force:"  when  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  from 
Mr.  McDurriB,  of  **  Robespierre!"  followed  by  some 
slight  hisses  from  different  quarters  of  the  hall.  The 
CHAIR  called  to  order. 

Mr.  CARSON  said  that  the  gentleman  had  a  right  to 
give  utterance  to  his  indignant  feeling  at  such  a  senti- 
ment. 

The  CHAIR  [Mr.  Watvs]  replied  that  he  was  not 
clothed  in  vain  with  power  to  preserve  order  in  the 
House,  and  he  should  not  fail  to  exercise  it. 

Considerable  sensation  prevailed  for  a  moment,  but  it 
soon  subsided. 

When  Mr.  Viktok  had  concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  CARSON  rose  to  explain.  It  had  not  been  he  (as 
seemed  to  be  supposed  by  many  gentlemen)  who  had 
uttered  the  expressive  word  **  Robespierre,"  when  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  expressed  a  sentiment  so  mon- 
strous. That  word  had  been  uttered  by  a  gentleman  over 
the  way,  who  would  never  disavow  his  words.  Deeply  as 
Mr.  C.  felt,  he  should  have  remained  silent;  but  when  he 
heard  the  hissing  which  arose,  he  could  not  but  express 
what  he  had  done.  But,  my  G-d!  exclaimed  Mr.  C, 
what  have  we  heard!  heard  it  here!  on  the  floor  of  an 
American  Congress!  That  the  gentleman  would  see 
every  man  on  this  floor  swept  off  from  it — all  the  talent, 
all  the  patriotism,  all  the  noble  spirits  in  that  ball  swept 
off!  But  was  that  alP  No.  But  that  he  would  see  the 
rivers  of  this  whole  country  run  blood,  and  half  the  po- 
pulation of  this  our  fair  inheritance  put  to  the  sword, 
rather  than  that  constitution  should  be  violated,  which 
Mr.  C.  had  heard  the  gentleman  himself  declare  to  have 
been  already  violated,  and  which  men,  far  superior  both 
to  that  gentleman  and  to  himself,  believed  to  have  been 
repeatedly  violated — half  the  population!  by  which  the 
gentleman  meant  his  brethren^and  this,  after  a  sove- 
reign State  had  pronounced  the  law  in  question  to  be  un- 
constitutional! 

Mr.  VINTON  here  asked  leave  to  set  the  gentleman 
right  as  to  what  he  had  said. 

The  CHAIR.     Does  the  gentleman  yield  the  floor? 
-  Mr.  CARSON.    No;  if  the  gentleman  would  but  put 
himself  right — 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  here  interposed,  and  called  his 
friend  from  North  Carolina  to  order.  He  begged  his 
friend  to  suffer  him  to  interpose,  and  step  before  him,  to 
save  him  from  himself,  before  any  thing  should  be  utter- 
ed which  might  be  cause  of  lasting  regret.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  had  not  said  what -the  gentleman  was 
under  an  impression  that  he  had.  The  gentleman  had 
i  been  remarking  on — 
I     Here  Mr.   Watmouoh  was  called  to  order  by  many 
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▼oices;  and  the  CHAIR  admonished  him  that  he  was  de- 
parting from  rule. 

Mr.  C  ARSON  said  he  would  take  the  admonition  of  his 
friend,  although  he  believed  tliat  his  friend  had  been 
even  more  out  of  order  than  himself.  It  had  been  with 
deep  regret  that  he  had  expressed  his  emotions  at  what 
he  had  understood  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  have  said. 
The  gentleman  might  attempt  to  palliate  the  sentiment; 
but,  unless  he  wholly  retracted,  all  attempts  to  explain  it 
away  would  be  unavailing. 

Mr.  VINTON  now  explained.  He  had  made  no  use  of 
the  word  **  violated."  A  violation  of  the  constitution 
might  happen  through  mere  misapprehension  of  judg- 
ment. What  he  had  said  was,  that  sooner  than  see  the 
constitution  obliterated  by  force,  he  would  see  the  alter* 
native  he  had  mentioned.  Because  he  considered  that  as 
a  total  annihilation  of  the  constitution,  which  must  put  an 
end  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity,  from  what  had  just  occurred, 
of  addressing  the  Chair  at  all.  It  had  been  his  6xed  pur- 
pose, and  still  was,  to  take  no  part  in  the  present  discus- 
sion: and  he  was  very  sorry  that  what  had  occurred  in 
,  the  House,  rendered  it  now  necessary  for  him  to  say  a 
single  word.  When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  utter- 
ed that  sentiment  which  the  House,  he  presumed,  had 
heard  with  a  portion  of  that  abhorrence  it  had  excited  in 
his  own  mind,  he  could  not  help  involuntarily  making  the 
exclamation  he  had  uttered.  He  admitted  that,  strictly 
considered,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  perfectly  in  order, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  what  often  happened  in  all 
parts  pf  the  world.  As  he  had  been  out  of  order,  he 
owed  an  apology  to  the  Plouse,  but  none  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  now  moved  for  the  rising  of  tlie 
committee;  but  the  motion  failed:  Yeas  68,  nays  72.  Mr. 
W.  proceeded  to  address  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  Af\er  he  had  spoken  nearly  an  hour,  he  gave 
way  to  Mr.  DENNY,  who  moved  the  committee  rise, 
which  was  negatived:  Yeas  60,  nays  71. 

Mr.  W.  proceeded,  and  concluded  his  speech.  The 
following  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  W.  entire: 

Mr.  WATMOUGH  said  that  he  had  certainly  cause  to 
regret  deeply  the  necessity  which  drove  him  or  any  other 
member  to  continue  a  discussion  so  important  in  all  its 
bearings  upon  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  an  hour  and 
under  circumstances  so  little  calculated  to,  ensure  it  a  pa- 
tient hearing  or  a  just  issue.  But,  said  Mr.  W.,  since  the 
committee  has  refused  to  rise,  however  loath  I  may  be,, 
from  actual  physical  exhaustion,  or  unprepared,  from  any 
other  cause,  I  shall  not  flinch  from  the  performance  of  the 
duty  I  owe  my  country  and  my  constituents.  I  promise, 
however,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  occupy  as  little  of  your  time 
as  possible,  and  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  concise  as  the  na- 
.  ture  and  importance  of  my  subject  will  admit.  I  feel, 
sir,  in  common  with  my  friends  on  this  floor,  the  immense 
responsibility  of  our  position,  and  am  equally  aware  of  my 
own  incompetency  to  fulfil  the  paramount  duties  it  in- 
volves. I  am  sustained,  however,  by  the  consciousness 
of  an  honest  zeal,  eleyated  above  every  consideration  of 
a  personal  character,  and  cherished  and  animated  by  all 
those  moral  impulses  which  ought  to  govern  the  man  wlio 
loves  his  country  honestly  and  •  sincerely.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  sir,  but  that  we  have  reached  a  fearful*  crisis  in 
the  annals  of  our  country.  A  long  period  of  the  most 
^  brilliant  prosperity  is  either  about  to  be  closed  forever, 
and  with  it  are  to  vanish  forever  all  the  brighest  and 
surest  hopes  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  or  the  con- 
sec^uences  and  results  of  a  wise  and  temperate  system  of 
legislation  are  to  be  continued  and  perpetuated  to  the 
benefit  of  our  latest  posterity.  Never,  perhaps,  has 
greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  any  set  of  legislators 


at  any  previous  period.  Never,  certainly,  \m  any  Co^ 
gress  sat  in  this  country  under  circumstances  denttrdtng 
greater  fortitude,  more  singleness  of  purpose,  more  ir^- 
ture,  calm  deliberation  on  the  part  of  every  meiritKr  ex- 
posing it,  than  the  present.  What,  sir,  is  it  ve  &red'<e<i 
upon  to  do'  The  abstract  proposition  upon  vbichve 
are  called  to  act,  is  suflicientty  simple  in  itself,  &nd  in  re- 
ference to  it  there  is  believed  to  be  no  difference  of  cp.. 
nion  whatever.  •*  To  reduce  the  revenue  to  such  ikn; 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  aneconctoia 
Government,  and  necessary  to  an  efficient  public  ser- 
vice," is  an  object  to  which  no  man  could  have  tbehvc- 
hood  to  refuse  his  support,  and  the  expediency  and  scum! 
policy  of  which  no  one  can  question.  The  great  and  tiuI 
question  now  agitating  the  whole  country,  is  tiic  mearj 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected  witli  the  least  possible  de- 
triment to  existing  establishments. 

Whei>  I  returned  to  my  own  constituents  at  the  close  c: 
the  last  session,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulated  them  vi 
my  country  that  that  gi*eat  object  had  been  effected,  mu 
although  not  in  a  manner  to  secure  for  it  my  vole,  fiili 
that,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Cm 
gress,  the  revenue  had  been  reduced  to  the  wanti,  er 
nearly  so,  of  the  Government,  the  more  immediac cause 
of  complaint  existing  in  a  certain  quarter  entirely  iwov 
ed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  vast  interests  in  i^hiiJ 
they  themselves  were  more  immediately  concerned,  a 
common  with  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  l'^:t^- 
States,  were  preserved  from  immediate  ruin  and  profln- 
tion.  Though  little  satisfied  with  the  attempt  tlut  b« 
been  made,  on  grrounds  which  tliey  consider  in  no  oiSer 
light  than  as  purely  political,  to  sap  the  sources  of  ue? 
prosperity,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  their  \i\i(iiV)^ 
investments,  still,  sir,  they  acquiesced,  and,  under  i  i«i- 
ing  of  full  security  for  the  fuUire,  they  set  ihemsclfes  tc 
work,  each  in  his  several  vocation,  determining,  by  * 
creased  efforts  of  economy,  to  make  up  for  what  thcj»i 
lost  in  protection  from  their  country.  They,asvrd»[ 
myself,  sir,  considered  the  bill  of  July.  1832,  asabtJI  e. 
compromise,  and  notwithstanding  that,  amid  the  |fn<ni 
clamor  against  the  UrifF  raised  in  the  South,  no  6ic;» « 
a  -material  nature  had  been  presented  to  their  u^ 
either  through  the  medium  of  this  House,  or  the  ptw 
prints.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  no  facts  proving  that  ruin  oraij 
amount  of  ruin  resulting  from  the  protective  systcn  w 
their  brethren  of  the  South  had^var  been  prescntsii  |c 
their  minds,  sufficient  to  satisfy  there  of  the  n«f«'p^ 
a  rapid  and  ruinous  reduction.  Yet,  in  the  v^vr^t^  p^ 
triotism,  and  of  a  just  and  honorable  submission  jo  i 
laws  of  the  land,  they  acknowledged  the  wisdomoi  in- 
gress; and  hoped  that  the  policy  which  bad  been  estaui^ 
ed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  aw 'J^ 
which  so  much  prosperity,  both  individual  viA^T^^ 
has  resulted,  was  at  length  fixed,  and  con6rroe(SaWi  • 
petuated.  .^ 

What  then,  sir,  was  their  astonishment,  I  will  noi^^ 
of  my  own,  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  pijscnt  ^^^ 
the  whole  subject  was  again  brought  before  u*-^^^ 
views  presented — new  grounds  taken,  and  the  sa  ^ 
whose  voice  had  been  so  lately  and  so  exphauj  ^ 
known,  again  invoked  to  reverse  their  judgment  ^^^ 
verse  their  painful  and  laborious  discussions,  to  '"*^^]^ 
exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  either  of  pnvate  ori  ^ 
character;  totally  unsettle  the  value  of  some  huw^^ 
millions  of  doUars,  and  disturb  the  even  current,  ^^^ 
commercial  as  well  as  manufacturing  arrangejncn  ^^^^ 
was  not  this  the  case,  sir?  Assuredly  it  was--Jt  rs-^^^^, 
do  we  ask  the  question,  to  what  purpose?  l"  '*'  ^^ 
endeavor  to  find  out  the  defects  of  existing  w*%  ^ 
although  deemed  suflicient  some  few  »"J*°"^^  J^inal 
now  denounced,  without  even  having  the  "*"f  ?  -^  «• 
—the  period  of  their  goi«g  into  operation  not  nar^*^  ^^ 
tually  arrived.    Is  there  any  fairness  in  «tcn  » 
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public  policy?  Is  it  jtist,  sir,  to  those  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  public  faith  as  pledged  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  invest  their  labor  and  capital  in  such  mode  and  man- 
ner as  these  very  laws  have  prescribed?  Is  it  consiittent? 
Above  all,  sir,  is  it  creditable  to  our  institutions,  or  to  the 
intelligence  of  these  Houses  of  Congress?  Rather  is  it 
not  highly  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  opinions  of  all 
classes  of  men  in  the  community? 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  if  the  worst  and  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  our  country  were  deliberately  to  set  themselves 
to  work,  to  bring  our  institutions  into  disrepute,  and  de- 
stroy the  affection  now  so  ardently  cherished  towards 
them  by  our  countrymen,  they  could  devise  no  better 
means.  It  affects  equally  the  farmer  and  the  merchant. 
The  farmer,  whom  it  disappoints  of  the  only  market 
Tvhich  foreign  avarice  and  rapacity  allow  to  his  produce. 
Upon  the  merchant,  whose  arrangement  it  destroys,  and 
whom  it  incapacitates  from  planning  voyage  of  any 
length,  for  fear  that,  before  they  shall  have  become  com- 
pleted, other  laws  and  other  enactments  may  tend  to  de- 
prive him  entirely  of  all  the  benefits  that  his  enterprises 
and  assiduity  have  fiirly  entitled  him  to.  Need  I  say 
what  becomes  of  tlie  manufacturer,  whose  very  bread 
depends  upon  the  fixedness  of  our  legislation  and  the 
sound  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  solemnly  pledged 
to  him  by  frequent  consecutive  .enactments?  No,  sir; 
that  is  too  plamly  told.  Your  tables  g^oan  under  the 
weight  of  petitions  and  memorials  sent  in  to  us  from  all 
parts.  Meetings  more  numerously  attended  than  at  any 
former  period  of  our  Government,  and  headed  by  the 
purest,  soundest,  and  most  intelligent  men  of  all  partS'of 
the  country,  tell  but  too  plainly  the  fate  which  hangs 
over  them,  and  remonstrate,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, against  the  impending  ruin.  Legislatures,  too, 
have  sent  their  solemn  protests  against  this  unsettled  and 
vacillating  course  of  policy.  That  of  the  State  which  I 
have  the  iionor  in  part  to  represent,  with  that  good  sense, 
integrity,  and  firmness,  which  has  ever  distinguished  it, 
by  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  of  11 5  to  14,  nearly  unani- 
mously, has  resolved  that,  in  its  **  opinion,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  become  a  law;  and  that 
no  reduction  of  duties  ought  to  be  made,  calculated  to 
affect  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  domestic  manu- 
factures, or  in  any  way  impair  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  enterprise  of  our  own  citizens  would 
be  checked,  and  successful  domestic  competition  re- 
tarded." 

This,  sir,  is  language  not  to  be  misunderstoo'd.  It 
would  be  sufficient  guide  forme,  even  in  the  absence  of 
that  unbounded  prosperity  which  is  apparent  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  our  whole  country.  What  then  is  it, 
fiir,  that  actuates  us?  what  madness  impels  us?  Let  It  be 
DO  longer  concealed.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  other 
causes  than  the  simple  and  purely  patriotic  one  with 
which  we  have  set  out,  that  of  reducing  the  revenue  to  a 
just  scale  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government;  and 
there  is  certainly  as  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that  there 
should  exist  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this,  or  any  Con- 
gress, hastily  to  abandon  the  ground  so  lately  assumed,  at 
the  dictation,  or  under  the  pressure  of  the  causes  to  which 
I  allude;  much  less  abrogate  any  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  coimtry  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which 
deny  to  it  the  exercise  of  a  calm,  deliberate,  dispassion- 
ate judgment. 

I  mean  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  to  the  existing  irri- 
tation, already  sufficiently  great,  by  any  remarks  of  mine. 
I  feel  too  warm  an  admiration,  too  high  a  regard  for 
some  of  the  distinguished  individuals  of  the  South  whose 
feelings  have  become  too  deeply  and  sadl^  implicated  in 
this  matter,  and  whose  sound  and  excellent  judgments  have 
of  late  become  so  fatally  obscured.  I  seek  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  wound  or  harass;  but,  in  so  doing,  I  shall 


take  good  care  to  be  unwavering  in  my  own  judgment, 
humble  as  it  is,  unflinching  in  my  duty  to  my  constituents, 
and  above  all,  most  faithful  to  the  blessed  constitution, 
which  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  ever-durifig  cement 
of  our  glorious  Union.  1  have  long  anticipated  the  ap- 
proaching crisis;  I  have  long  known  that  the  gratifying  pe- 
riod at  which  this  g^eat  nation  should  afford  the  novel  and 
truly  sublime  aspect  of  a  nation  disenthralled,  disencum- 
bered from  public  debt,  could  not  arrive  without  bring- 
ing with  it  evils  and  developing  springs  of  political  action 
which  might  shake  her  to  her  very  foundation;  it  was  to 
be  expected,  but,  being  expected,  it  is  to  be  met  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  momentous  exigency.  The  doc- 
trine of  State  rights,  sir,  is  the  one  which,  if  carried  to 
the  extreme  we  have  lived  to  witness,  predestined  to 
threaten  the  total  subversion  of  our  happy  Union.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  form  much  modified,  it  has  always  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  the  great  democratic  party.  In  my  own 
State  I  know  this  to  be  the  case:  there,  it  has  always  been 
sufficient,  in  our  political  canvasses,  to  overwhelm  a  can- 
didate by  succeeding  to  attach  to  him  the  name  even  of 
federalist;  but  sir,  in  those  cases  the  people  looked  not 
to  remote  ultimate  consequences:  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess, and  temperate  in  its  indulgence,  they  never  dream- 
ed of  setting  up  a  power  or  a  principle  antag^onist  to  the 
paramoimt  principle  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  which  the  soul,  the  immortal 
part  of  that  constitution,  the  Union,  depends.  No,  sir, 
their  affection  for  this  Union  is  an  all-engrossing  senti- 
ment of  their  hearts.  They  will  do  nothing  to  impair  it; 
they  will  denounce  the  public  servant  whose  word  or 
deed  may  tend  to  weaken  its  consistency;  and  when  the 
two  great  principles  ofunionfand  liberty,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable,  and  that  of  State  rights  with  anarchy 
and  conflicting' interests,  shall  be  fairly  laid  before  them, 
which  to  choose,  they  will  not  for  a  moment  hesitate;  they 
will  cling  to  the  Union  as  to  the  rock  of  their  political 
safety,  and  repudiate  at  once  pretensions  fraught  with 
nothing  but  eventual  ruin. 

And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me  to  what  I  consider 
the  true  question  now  before  us.  It  is  not  the  bill  on 
your  table.  It  is  not,  in  truth,  whether  the  revenue  shall 
be  twelve  or  flfleen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  rather,  and 
every  thing  proves  it,  whether  the  States  or  the  consti- 
tution shall  be  paramount — whether  the  just  and  hitherto 
acknowledged  powers  of  the  one  shall  be  annihilated, 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  other  may  predominate.  I  beg 
gentlemen  to  come  out  boldly  at  once,  and  avow  their  pur- 
pose. I  implore  them  not  to  heap  the  odium  which  in  their 
minds  wholly  attaches  itself  to  the  proclamation,  a  noble 
and  distinguished  State  paper,  and  one  that  in  aftertimei 
will  go  far  to  relieve  this  administration  from  many  a  foul 
stain — not,  I  say,  heap  all  the  odium  of  that  document 
upon  thetarifl'and  on  the  protective  system.  It  is  not 
candid,  it  is  not  worthy  of  them.  It  is  a  course  unbe- 
coming their  hitherto  high  chivalric  bearing.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  bill  I>efore  us  should  at  once  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  question  substituted,  shall  the  con- 
stitution live  or  die?  The  issue,  then,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful; and  having  decided  as  we  should  be  bound  to  decide 
by  our  oaths,  by  the  solemn  obligations  we  owe  our  God, 
and  our  country,  and  the  sacred  duty  we  feel  to  the  mil- 
lions who  are  to  come  afVer  us,  we  might  then  take  time 
to  ascertain  the  unequal  bearing  of  existing  laws,  and  re- 
lieve from  pressure  the  parts  found  to  be  unjustly  affected. 

But,  sir,  no  such  opportunity  is  presented  to  us.  We 
are  pushed  hard.  State  right  nullification  in  the  South, 
and  practical  nullification  here,  drive  steadily  onward  to 
their  purpose;  and  between  the  two,  God  save  the  mark! 
Already,  under  the  influence  ofihe  latter,  one  great  prin- 
ciple afier  another  vanishes,  and  is  erased  from  your 
statute  book.  The  system  of  internal  improvement  it 
dead;  the  great  system  of  our  public  lands  threatened 
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with  annihilation;  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at  our  most  im- 
portant national  institution,  the  Bank;  while,  by  the  bill 
before  you,  which  comes  directly  from  the  Executive 
Departments,  as  it  were,  tlie  whole  protective  system  is 
levelled  with  the  dust.  Not  even  has  the  judiciary  es- 
caped. What,  then,  is  left  for  us  to  do?  Nothing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  firmly  and  manfully  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
stitution as  we  believe  in  it,  and  to  fearlessly  expose  the 
ruin  which  on  all  sides  threatens.  And  this,  sir,  brings 
me  more  immediately  to  the  bill  now  before  you.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  committee  much  longer,  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
am  aware  of  the  fatig^ie  which  eyery  member  must  feel 
afler  a  session  so  protracted  as  the  one  we  have  had  to-day. 
1  feel  it  myself  sufficiently.  I  shall  endeavor  to  come 
speedily  to  a  close. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one  feature  of  the  bill 
from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  I  can 
give  my  sanction.  Approving  of  its  object,  of  reducing 
the  revenue  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the 
country,  I  disapprove  altogether  of  the  means  proposed  to 
effect  it;  nor  do  I  stand  alone  in  this — not  one  single  voice 
of  approval  has  reached  us  from  any  quarter  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  is  universally  considered,  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  jirove,  entirely  destructive  of  all  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  It  does  not  even  possess  the  recommen- 
dation of  being  satisfactory  to  the  South.  It  ruins  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  and  is  unpalatable  to  the  residue.  It 
appears  to  have  been  hurried  through  the  committee  with 
as  much  haste  as  it  was  attempted  to  be  pushed  through 
this  House,  and  with  as  little  consideration  too.  It  strikes 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  system,  and  although  it  faintly 
acknowledges  the  principle  of  protection,  it  leaves  not 
one  particle  of  protection  to  any  one  interest.  My  hon- 
orable friends  who  have  preceded  me  have  sufficiently 
proved  this.  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  repeat  their  argu- 
ments. To  commence  with  the  cottons:  Sir,  how  will 
they  stand?  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  fearful  to  think,  to  use  the 
words  of  my  enlightened  and  honorable  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  Applktoh]  how  great  interests  are  sport- 
ed with  in  this  enlightened  Government!  Why,  sir,  by 
this  bill,  which  is  advocated  with  a  zeal  almost  amounting 
to  indiscretion,  by  an  honorable  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  also, 
perhaps,  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  supporter  of  the 
administration  on  tliis'floor,  this  vast  interest,  which  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  not  surpassed  in  the  oldest 
manufacturing  country,  will  be  entirely  prostrated. 

It  has 'been  too  oflen  done  to  make  it  necessary  for  me 
now  to  go  into  all  the  details  on  this  point.  It  is  sufficient- 
ly evident  to  every  one  that,  without  a  proper  protection 
against  the  excessive  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
overshipments  made  under  combinations  such  as  are 
known  to  exist  there,  and  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money, 
perfect  as  our  estabhshments  have  become,  they  cannot 
stand.  I  will  instance  a  case  which  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1826.  At  that  time,  sir,  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  thought  the  price  of  cotton  too  high.  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  lower  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
called  a  meeting,  at  which  two  hundred  firms  were  re- 
presented, none  of  which  were  worth  less  than  200,000 
pounds  sterling  each.  With  the  view  to  force  the  cotton 
holders  to  lower  their  price,  they  resolved  not  to  work 
over  half  time,  and,  if  necessary,  only  one-fourth  time, 
and  effectually  carried  their  point. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  to  prevent  similar  combination  from 
being  made  to  effect  the  ruin  of  all  our  spinning  establish- 
ments instantly?  Place  them  on  the  footing  of  this  bill, 
and  it  will  be  done.  The  above  named  200  gentry,  with 
their  50,000,000  sterling  of  capital,  need  only  ship  to 
this  country,  say  6,000,000  sterling  of  cotton  yarns,  at  a 
loss  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  would  not  amount  to  two 
per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  their  end  is  instantly 
effected.     Ruin,  far  and  wide,  would  ensue.     And,  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  will  add  here,  that  even  our  Southenpliot- 
er  might  in  the  end  deeply  deplore  what  he  nof  so 
much  seeks.  Displace  the  78,000,000  pounds  of  nw  ciA- 
ton,  equal  to  220,000  bales,  of  360  pounds  etch,  vm 
consumed  here  by  our  own  factories,  whaierer  irgument 
may  be  brought  to  the  contrary,  that  would  be  deeply 
felt.     But,  further,  this  wou!d  be  followed  by  the  impor. 
tation   of  goods  made  from  an  equal  amount  of  cciion 
from  Surat,  Cutch,  and  thereabouts,  the  roost  inferior  of 
all  cottons,  inevitably  unless,  by  way  of  counteraction, 'iie 
price  of  cotton  is  brought  down  to  five  or  six  cents;  whid 
I  think,  sir,  can  be  but  illy  afforded.    I  would  ask  tbe 
honorable  members  from  South  Carolina  to  consider  tbii 
matter  maturely,  and  then  say  if  they  are  prepared  to  itd 
in  breaking  up  sJl  our  cotton  factories,  which  now  furnish 
so  sure   a  market  for  their  cottons,  in  preference  to  tk 
coarse  cottons  of  India.     Besides,  sir,  was  it  not  clnrir 
proved  to  us  last  session  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Lofai- 
siana,  [Mr.  Bdllabd,]  that  they  could  raise  there  at  least 
two  pounds  to  one  raised  in  Carolina?    And  does  not  tiiii 
bill  go  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  another  capita!  '^• 
terest  attacked  by  it}  and  does  not  this  of  necessity  dri^e 
the  sugar  planter  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton^   I  a$k  lie 
Southern  gentlemen  to  look  well  to  this;  to  reflect  dsiir 
on  this  subject,  and  pause  before  it  be  too  late. 

An  examination  into  the  operation  of  this  bill  agairjt 
the  woollen  interests,  would  result,  Mr.  Chairman^  ir.} 
much  more  fearful  exposure  of  its  ruinoua  tendeDcr. 
This,  sir,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  interest  in  vhicb  our 
Eastern  brethren  are  so  deeply  engaged,  and  one,  tbe 
destruction  of  which  involves  consequences  much  iccit 
widely  to  be  felt  than  almost  any  other.  In  assaifing  i; 
you  attack  the  household  goods  of  the  farmer,  aod  vitber 
the  grass  on  many  a  green  hill.  You  affect  x.rmi'^ 
a  capital  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  destroy  a  profitable  means  ofsubsisifiw 
now  afforded  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousari 
of  your  fellow-citizenB.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  !t  a 
not  only  him  who  ploughs  your  soil  whose  industn  3 
palsied  by  this  your  heedless,  headlong,  if  not  »icW 
action.  The  sailor,  the  weather-beaten  nairincr,  Ik  ^^ 
carries  your  flag  bravely  over  every  sea,  and  dispsyj 
it  with  honor  in  every  clime — even  he,  who  has  added 
to  your  chaplet  your  brightest  wreath  of  renown,  m"^ 
partake  of  the  general  doom.  Independent  of  the  intiirite 
connexion  between  the  full  development  of  all  )o«r  in- 
ternal resources  and  your  coasting  trade,  this  voolw 
interest  affords  a  main  support  to  your  whsle  6*h««<i 
and  produces  to  your  navigation  in  freight,  on  tbciwoa- 
facture  of  every  100,000  pounds  of  wool,  a  sum  cqu^^" 
several  hundred  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  must  ask  leave  to  submit » 
few  facts  of  a  highly  important  nature  in  reference  fow 
article  of  the  woollen  manufacture  but  lately  tm^^ 
at  great  cost,  on  th6  faith  of  your  own  enactments » 
which,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  unless  a  very  we 
one,  must  go  down.  I  allude  to  the  manu&cture  oicar- 
petings.  .  . 

It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  capital  inrcstedin  n 
manufacture,  in  the  United  States,  already  exceeds  one 
million  of  dollars,   and  the  value  of  the  goods  ^m^^ 
manufactured    probably  exceeds  that  amount  by 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  .   i. 

The  number  of  carpet  looms  now  in  actual  operaiioo 
the  United  States  is  about  six  hundred  and  fi"^' 7,  •,. 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  business  ^^^^^'^^^ 
teen  hundred.    -Their  wages  amount  to  from  *J° " 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  dw^ 
annually.  ^. 

ft  has  been  further  ascertained  that  the  carpet  n* 
facturers  in  the  United  States  annually  worked  up^ij^ 
wards  of  two  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  for  ^oof  »io»^ 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  worsted  yarn  tor »  ^ 
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Such  already  is  the  effect  of  competition  in  this  article, 
that  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  the  prices  in  the  United 
States  have  been  uniformly  lower  since  1828,  than  at  any 
former  period — a  result  which  has,  in  every  case,  been 
produced  by  high  duties,  as  the  prices  on  botli  iron,  su- 
gar, and  salt,  fully  manifest.     I  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sent,  Mr.   Chairman,   that   this  vast  interest  should  be 
sported  with,  even  though,  by  its  sacrifice,  I  am  offered  pro- 
tection for  another,  no  doubt,  of  equal  importance.    And 
liere  I  roust  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  there  be  any  one 
part  of  this  bill  more  offensive  to  me  than  another,  it  is 
the  exemption  from  ruin  made  in  favor  of  the  ipterest  to 
which  I  allude,  in  which  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  be 
more  particularly  interested:  I  mean  iron.      I  can  hardly 
suppose  it  could  have  been  imagined  that  so  indigestible 
a  bait  as  this  would  have  been  swallowed  by  the  high- 
minded  freemen  of  that  State.     If  I  know  my  honorable 
colleagues^  they  will  reject  it  witli  the  indignation  it  me- 
rits; for  myself,  ttir,  I  turn  my  back  upon  it;  and  I  am 
Eroud  to  state  here,  in  my  place,  and  to  the  world,  that  1 
_  ave  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
iron  masters  of  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
standing  for  integrity  and  honor,  and  universally  beloved 
for  the  manly  frankness  of  his  character,  interested  to  a 
large  amount  in  this  business,  in  which  he  disclaims,  to- 
tally,  all  exceptions  in  their  favor,  and  asks,  with,  an 
lionorable  patriotism,  no  other  fate  than  such  as  was  to 
be  meted  out  to  tlie  whole  bo<ly  of  the  manufacturers.    1 
could  have  wished,  sir,  that  my  venerable  colleague  on 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  acted  on  the 
same  principle:  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  spared 
his  colleagues  the  pain  they  must  feel  from  an  exemption 
from  the  common  lot,  by  an  exception  in  their  favor  of  so 
^questionable  a  character. 

Mr.  Chairman:  lean  assure  the  committee  their  pa- 
tience is  not  more  exhausted  than  my  own  strength:  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  my  going  as  fully  as  I  could 
wish  into  the  several  more  important  items  of  this  bill. 
The  people  are  sufficiently  awake  to  the  whole  subject. 
Every  mechanic  art,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  ship, 
builder,  ay,  sir,  the  shipbuilder,  although  under  an 
honest  but  mistaken  view,  this  highly  intelligent  and  tal- 
ented  class  of  men,  impute  t(fthe  tariff  a  decline  hi  their 
business,  which,  if  it  exists,  springs  from  altogether  dif- 
ferent causes;  the  whole  body  of  respectable  freemen 
whose  labor  constitutes  their  chief  capital,  and  forms  so 
Important  an  item  in  the  general-wealth,  all,  all  are  equal- 
ly and  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation'of  this  system. 
All,  all,  sir,  are  equally  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
a  sound,  just,  and  established  system  of  legislation.  All 
are  or  ought  to  be  anxious  to  be  preserved  from  sudden 
and  violent  reactions,  produced  from  no  matter  what 
cause.  My  own  district,  as  well  as  my  State,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  essentially  tariff.  I  know  not  exactly  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
district  I  am  proud  to  represent;  but,  sir,  it  is  vastly  beyond 
what  any  one  would  believe,  unless,  like  myself,  he  had 
examined  and  witnessed  it.  It  is  particularly  incumbent, 
therefore,  upon  me  to  be  circumspect  in  approaching  this 
delicate  and  intricate  question.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
be  driven  into  a  hasty  and  precipitate  conclusion.  The 
friends  of  the  administration  who  are  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  must  excuse  me  when  I  refuse  to  effect 
political  ends  by  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  all  I  consider  dear 
to  my  constituents  and  my  country.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wrong  as  I  think  it  would  be  to  act  at  all  at  present, 
still,  sir,  if  it  had  been  deemed  worth  the  while,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  such  a  bill  might  have  been  submitted  to 
this  House,  as  would  have  met  at  least  my  approval,  and 
would  not  have  been  injurious  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  a  reduction  down  to  a  uniform 
rate,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  South,  would  have  been 
readily  submitted  to,  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
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tain  provisions  which  would  have  proved  a  protection  both 
against  foreign  capital  and  overshipments.  Such  protec- 
tion would  have  been  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
warehouse  system;  in  limiting  the  penod  of  deposits  in 
the  public  stores  to  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  g^oods  should  either  be  re-exported  or  entered  at  once 
for  home  consumption;  in  the  payment  of  cash  duties, 
with  interest  from  the  arrival  of  the  vessel;  in  the  non-al- 
lowance of  drawbacks  if  reshipped  after  the  payment  of 
the  duty.  Fix  the  duties  at  25  per  cent,  on  cost  at  the 
place  of  exportation,  on  all  articles  manu&ctured,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  any  metal  or  metals,  wool,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  furs,  leather,  glass,  earths,  salts,  or  juice  of 
the  cane.  All  other  articles  free,  except  spirits,  which 
ought  to  be  specific  and  high.  With  these  provisions,  I 
am  even  inclined  to  think  the  20  per  cent,  now  sought  to 
be  established  would  perhaps  be  preferred  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  of^  July,  1832.  Such,  however,  sir,  is 
not  the  case;  nor  has  any  thing  like  the  above  been  at- 
tempted. Widely,  therefore,  must  any  bill  differ  from 
the  present,  before  it  can  receive  my  sanction.  Greatly 
must  the  present  one  be  amended,  before  I  can  be  brought 
to  view  it  even  with  common  complacency. 

it  may  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  deemed  irrelevant  for 
me,  before  I  take  my  seat,  to  my  something  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  now  under  discussion,  proposed  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  HvKTissTOir.] 

I  confess,  sir,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  strange  anomaly,  in 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue,  to  notice  a  clause  reinstating 
the  duties  which  had  been  so  lately  taken  off  from  both 
the  articles  named,  tea  and  cofifee.  Singular  inconsis- 
tency! It  strikes  roe  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
*<  motive"  of  this  "financiere  prudence"  should  have 
been  created.  Why,  sir,  was  the  committee  aware  of  the 
amount  of  probable  increase  these  two  clauses  would 
have  brought  to  the  treasury?  I  think  not,  sir.  Indeed, 
it  is  certain  they  were  not,  as  they  have  now  themselves 
proposed  to  reduce  it  one-half.  By  a  reference  to  the 
public  documents,  and  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
I  can  attain,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea  will  be  imported  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year;  this,  rated  at  an  average  of  eight  cents  du- 
ties per  pound,  will  yield  to  the  treasury  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1830, 
the  imports  of  coffee  were  nearly  fifty  millions  of  pounds, 
of  which  thirteen  millions  were  exported,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance over  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  pounds.  Assuming 
this  as  the  probable  amount,  during  the  present  year,  of 
imports  over  exports,  at  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound,  it 
will  yield  to  the  treasury  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  amount  of  duty 
likely  to  accrue  on  teas,  makes  on  the  whole  the  large 
amount  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  over  and  above  the  revenue  likely  to  arise  on  the 
bill  of  1832,  which  this  bill  for  reducing  the  revenue  is 
intended  to  supplant.  A  neat  little  sum,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Mr.  Chairman,  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  on  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion to  cover  any  little  .financial  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  1  regret  the  necessity  which  has  im- 
pelled me  to  detain  Qie  committee  so  long;  but,  sir,  the 
paramount  obligations  which  my  duty  to  my  country  im- 
poses on  me  at  this  time,  have  outweighed  all  other  con- 
siderations. Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  discussion  before  us,  I  shall  be  con- 
soled with  the  idea  that  1  have  humbly,  but  I  trust  firmly, 
fulfilled  my  own  duty.  I  shall  vote,  sir,  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  honorable  friend  fromConnte- 
ticut. 

When  Mr.  W.  had  concluded,  Mr.  SLADE  moved 
that  the  committee  rise.  Negatived:  Yeas  63,  nays  71; 
when 
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Mr.  MUHLENBERG,  of  PennsyWania,  rose.  I  have 
not,  said  he,  been  in  the  habit  of  ti^spassing^  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Hotue,  or  claiming  its  indulgence  often. 
I  hope  I  shall  nei'er  do  so,  unless  what  is  deemed  duty  to 
my  country,  to  my  constituents,  to  myself,  shall  seem 
imperiously  to  demand  it.  1  will  not  say  that  I  despise^ 
but,  sir,  I  dislike,  extremely,  exhibitions  of  this  kind, 
when  calculated,  as  they  too  generally  are,  more  for  ef- 
fect elsewhere — abroad,  at  home,  than  here,  where  they 
should  principally  produce  it.  The  aasurance  is,  there- 
fore, cheerfuhjr  given  that  neither  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
nor  the  committee  over  whose  deliberations  you  have 
been  called  to  preside,  shall  be  detained  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  the  subject  now  before  it  under  considera- 
tion. The  observations  I  intended  to  make,  and  which 
might  have  been  extended  to  some  length  bad  I  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  gain  the  floor  at  a  seasonable  hour  of  the 
day,  shall,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  be  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass — ^be  made  so  brief  that 
there  shall  be  no  complaint  of  unnecessarily  consuming 
the  time. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  measure  under  considera* 
tion,  its  expediency,  and  even  the  quantum  of  protection 
or  reduction  deemed  necessary,  have  been  so  amply  and 
ably  discussed,  but  a  few  months  since,  by  the  first  men 
of  the  nation,  that  it  would  be  g^eat  presumption  in  me 
to  expect  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  tlie  subject,  or  to 
give  it  such  an  aspect  as  to  change  even  the  vote  of  one 
single  reflecting  individual  of  this  body,  and  1  should 
wiSx  to  change  noito  else.  We  have,  indeed,  had  so  much 
of  this  subject  ut  o^r  last  session,  that  a  hope  was  justly 
cherished  that  it  would  not  again  be  intruded  upon  us  at 
tiib;  yet  it  has  come  again.  Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  ex- 
claimed, in  terror,  '*  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John;  tie 
tip  the  knocker;  say  I  am  sick,  I  am  dead;"  but  it  was  in 
vain— to  no  purpose.  The  gates  have  been  thrown  wide 
open;  here  it  is,  with  all  its  usual  accompaniments,  and 
must  be  met,  ''nokns  volens,**  whatever  our  feelings 
upon  the  occasion  may  be. 

With  these  feelings  and  sentiments,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  not  risen  to  discuss 
the  subject  before  you;  its  discussion  is  not  necessaiy;  it 
would  be  superfluous;  no  possible  good  could  result  from 
it.  I  have  risen  merely  to  justify  the  course  I  have  here- 
tofore taken  in  this  respe'ct,  and  shall  hereafter  take,  and 
the  vote  I  shall  probably  be  called  upon  to  place  on  re- 
cord on  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  bill,  I  believe,  is  called  a  bill  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nue, and  to  modify  the  duty  on  imports:  It  do  not  ex- 
actly recollect  the  words  used  in  the  title;  such,  however, 
is  its  import.  Well,  sir,  I  am  in  favor  «of  reducing  the 
revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Gfovemment,  to  give  it  an 
income  only  sufilcient  to  meet  its  wants,  calculated  upon 
a  fair  and  liberal  scale.  I  am  in  favor  of  modifying  the 
tariflr,  believing  it  not  only  called  for  by  public  opinion, 
but  necessary,  just,  and  expedient.  I  trust,  also,  that  it 
can  be  so  modified  as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  portion  of 
omr  Southern  brethren;  I  say  the  reasonable  portion,  for 
I  find  there  are  unreasonable  men  there  as  well  as  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  sections  of  the  Union.  If  I  had  wanted 
proof,  I  should  fincC  it  in  the  explicit  declaration  made  by 
the  poetic,  learned,  and  eloquent  |^ntleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Wildb]  last  evening,  that  if  the  provision  raising 
the  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee,  contained  m  the  bill,  were 
stricken  out,  he  should  vote  against  it.  The  tariff^  I  re- 
peat it,  may,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  so  modified  as 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  portion  of  the  South,  without 
bringing  ruin  and  utter  desolation  on  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle sections  of  the  Union;  nay,  I  sincerely  believe,  with- 
out very  essentially  injuring  them. 

On  these  poinU,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  little  difficulty 
in  my  own  mind,  and,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  a  decided 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 


represent,  in  part,  upon  this  floor,  will,  at  s  proper  pe- 
riod, when  they  have  had  time  for  reflection  andexaourd- 
tion,  when  an  opportunity  shall  have  been  given  them  to 
express  a  deliberate  opinion,  be  found  of  the  same  njid, 
to  accord  with  me  in  sentiment.     I  may  possibK  be  m 
error,  I  may  possibly  not  know  the  feelings  and  Kr4 
ments  of  those  among  whom  I  have  been  bom  and  bred, 
and  with  whom  I  have  been  all  my  life  in  habits  of  uore. 
strained    intercourse;   but  if  in   error,  1  hare  u  )tt 
neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  to  convince  me  of  it, 
but  on  these  points  1  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  mv  o«d 
mind.     There  are,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  di- 
culties  in  the  way,  which  may  not  so  easilj  be  got  D\er, 
Is  this  the  proper  time  when  the  change  should  bemade^ 
Does  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  &iid 
Means,  now  on  your  table,  suggest  the  best  mode  of  ef- 
fecting this  change?     Upon  these  points,  air,  1  bafe  poci- 
dered  oflen  and  of>en,  in  the  calm  of  the  morning,  and  in 
the  silent  honr  of  the  night.     They  have  been  vivved 
from  every  side,  in  all  their  different  possible  beartr.gf, 
and  my  mind  has  never  been  able  to  come  to  anj  oikr 
conclusion  than  that  this  is  neither  the  proper  time  for 
making  the  change,  nor  the  mode  proposed  by  the  bill 
before  us  the  best  for  effectir.g  it. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  these  povR\s, 
and  I  sliall  have  performed  my  duty,  not  a  rtrj  s^tei- 
ble,  but  a  necessary  one.  Gentlemen  are  continual);  tell- 
ing us,  it  is  every  where  sounding  in  our  ears,  "Now  is 
the  day,  and  now  is  the  hour;"  but,  sir,  1  do  not  believe 
it.  The  aspect  of  the  stars  is  not  fiavorable;  tbey  cledire 
the  day  as  unfortunate,  and  the  hour  as  an  till  one,  and 
I  therefore  say.  Beware!  beware!  Touch  not  no» : lll^ 
die  not  now.  And  why  not?  Why,  sir,  every  time  I  it- 
fleet  upon  the  subject,  a  hundred*  nay,  a  thousand  lea- 
sons  strike  me.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  them  here 
at  length;  they  are  so  evident  that  he  who  runs  mji^i 
must  read  them.  How  many  months'  have  elapsed  sisce 
we  passed  a  bill  upon  thia  very  subject?  It  wasapprored 
on  the  14th  of  July  last,  I  befieve.  How  long  vere  ie 
engaged  in  maturing  that  bill?  Some  four  or  five  mcst^ 
if  I  mistake  not.  Has  it  as  yet  gone  iato  operation.^  Csn 
we  positively  say  how  it  will  operate;  what  itseflectsBn? 
be?  Have  we  had  any  new  light  upon  the  subject  siua 
None  of  any  material  consequence,  I  venture  to  assert; 
none  but  what  should  induce  us,  at  least,  to  give  it  itnw- 
And  now,  sir»  what  are  we  doing?  What  are  we  about  to 
do?  Shall  we  act  like  children  who  build  up  card-houses 
merely  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  blowing  Ib«™ 
over  with  the  breath  of  their  nostrils?  Sir,  I  hope  not.  l 
trust  we  shall  have  more  respect  for  oursclvcs-no^  re- 
spect for  our  constituents. 

How  could  we  justify  such  conduct  before  those  con- 
stituents?   Have  they  requested  us  to  act  upon  tbe«'>* 


ject?  Did  they  expect  that  we  would  venture  io«^*®l 
the  present  session?  Did  they  imagine,  *'*'°^'''^i 
them,   that  we  would  venture  to   undo  what  we  l** 
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scarcelv  completed— what  had  not  yet  had  a  trial,  iJ» 
the  effects  of  which  we  cpuld  say  nothing  poati^J    » 
think  not,  sir.     1  am  poative  that  they  did  not,  wl8r» 
regards  my  own  constituents  at  least..    Have  they  ^ 
expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject^  Have  they  p^«^^ 
us  any  instructions  as  regards  this  point?   Ibelie«Be' 
sir.    Here  and  there  only  a  solitary  v^ice  has  been  he»r  ^ 
A  few,  a  very  few  memorials  only,  from  my  own  » • 
State,  have  been  presented,  and 'it  strikes  mc  that  tw 
came  in  rather  a  questionable  shape.  Notwithstanding'^ 
great  respectability  of  the  signatures,  and  the  ^^^ , 
high  standing  of  my  friend  who  presented  themi  wt    • 
lifying  source  from  which  they  appear  to  have  ^^^^'^j 
and  which  probably  set  them  in  motion,  ni*y  ^'^'^•j^cf 
to  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion  as  to  the  ?^!^'^^^ 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  dictated,    ^^r'*^.^,!. 
may,  1  must  strongly  question  their  speaking  tfce  ^ 
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ment  of  the  State,  u  the  Legislature,  convened  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  it  is  true,  by  its  resolutions,  passed  almost 
unanimously,  has  spoken  in  a  direct  contrary  language. 
Here  then,  air,  if  these  things  are  toJiave  weight  with  us, 
here  is  a  voice  from  Pennsylvania;  a  voice  not  entitled  to 
instruct— I  admit  I  am  rather  jealous  upon  that  point — 
a  voice,  however,  which  should  be  heard  with  g^reat  de- 
ference, because  the  same  number  of  people  that  send 
one  member  to  this  House,  sendfive  members  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

But  gentlemen  will  tell  us  the  situation  of  things  has 
changfed  since  members  of  Congress  have  lef\  their  homes. 
The  Union  is  in  dagger;  blood  will  be  shed;  the  Union 
will  be  destroyed  unless  we  act,  and  act  promptly.  And 
what  is  this  change  that  is  to  produce  such  direful  conse- 
quences? t  know  of  none,  sir,  but  the  attitude  which 
South  Carolina  has  lately  assumed.    What  effect  this  may 


to  act  consistently,  at  every  session  of  Congress  you  will 
be  obliged  to  change  or  repeal  the  acts  of  the  preceding 
one.  What  woulgfour  Union  be  worth  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? What  would  the  passage  of  any  law  avail? 
Of  what  service  would  meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  be  to  consult  upon  the  public  welfare?  )  say, 
then,  meet  the  crisis  at  once;  meet  it  manfully  and  fear- 
lessly. Put  down  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
Show  only  that  you  are  determined  to  do  so,  and  you  will 
need  neither  sword,  nor  spear,  nor  buckler,  nor  mudcet, 
nor  military  array.  The  good  sense  of  the  people,  the 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  great  mass  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  will  effect  all  that  can  be  desired.  Why  should 
we  doubt  it?  Is  not  their  own  welfare  and  bappmess;  is 
not  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  children  and  pos- 
terity, down  to  the  latest  ages;  is  not  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  human  family  in  the  Western  and 


have  upon  some  gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell.     Why  it  is  Eastern  hemisphere  at  stake? 

brought  into  view  at  all,  I  know  not.    Perhaps 'Southern      But,  sir,  the  time  proposed  for  making  an  entire  change 


gentlemen  may  expect  to  gain  from  the  fears  of  some 
what  they  could  not  well  hope  from  their  free,  unbiassed 
judgment.  Perhaps  the  same  calculation  is  made  upon 
*' Northern  dough  faces,"  to  be  moulded  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  I  trust  such  is  not  the  case;  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  is  not.  Should  such,  however,  be  the  case, 
let  me  assure  gentlemen  that  they  have  mistaken  their 
men— yes,  sir,  they  have  mistaken  their  men.  If  those 
days  ever  did  exist,  and  I  do  not  believe  it,  it  was  an  un- 
merited aspersion;  but  if  they  did  ever  exist,  they  have 
passed  away,  never,  never  more  to  return.  I  trust,  sir, 
wc  shall  ever  fear  to  do  wrong,  always  fear  to  be  unjust, 
always  fear  to  injure  and  oppress  our  brethren,  even  if 
we  had  the  power;  but  never,  never  fear  to  do  what  our 
judgement  and  conscience  tells  us  is  right,  and  our  duty 
to  do,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 

What,  sir!  shall  a  handful  of  unruly  spirits — ^Isay  it  not 
in  anger  but  in  sorrow;  I  had  almost  said,  of  conspirators 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Union;  but  it  I  had, 
I  should  have  been  pardoned  for  using  the  phrase  in  the 
warmth  of  debate,  as  those  who  know  me  best,  |cnow  that 
I  have  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  South, 
and  have  ever  acted  in  accordance  with  those  feeling^, 
when  imperious  duty  did  not  demand  a  different  course — 
but,  sir,  shall  a  handful  of  unruly  spirits  compel  a  large 
majority  of  the  States  to  give  up  a  system  upon  which 
they  have  heretofore  believed  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  depended?  For  nothing  short  of  a  total  abolition 
of  the  protective  system  would  seem  to  satisfy  them. 
Shall  a  handful  of  unruly  spirits  compel  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  this  great  and  free  people 
to  destroy  this  system  without  even  taking  time  to  con- 
sult their  masters,  the  people,  upon  the  subject?  I  would 
advise  gentlemen  to  take, counsel  of  their  fears  in  this 
respect — to  fear  doing  wrong  in  acting  contrary  to  the 
well-known  and  expressed  wishes  of  their  constituents; 
of  those  constituents  whose  known  will,  I  hold,  they  are 
bound  to  obey,  or  resigpi  their  situation  as  representa- 
tives. 

Sir,  let  South  Carolina  gain  her  point,  and  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  sir,  those  who,  if  I  under- 
stand these  proceedings  correctly,  have  become  nearly 
traitors  to  the  Union,  mstead  of  being  punished,  not  by 
steel  or  hemp,  I  desire  no  such  means,  but  by  the  merit- 
ed contempt  of  all  parties,  will  be  rewarded,  and  all  their 
ambitious  schemes  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accom- 
plished. t.et  South  Carolina  gain  her  point,  and  yo\]  es- 
cape one  danger  merely  to  fall  into  another  and  a  greater. 
In  steering  clear  of  Charybdis,  you  strike  upon  Scylla. 
Resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  will  become  a  com- 


mon thing,  an  every  day  occurrence.     But  a  few  years 
will   elapse,  and,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  South 

Carolina,  we  shall  find  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  will  not  say  something,  every  thing,  save  our  very  exist- 
even  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  nullifying;  and,  in  order  |ence,  to  satisfy  our  Southern  brethren,  to  ^restore  har- 


in  our  impost  system,  not  only  appears  to  be  an  improper 
one;  the  mode  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  fur  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  by  the  bill  now  on 
your  table,  appears,  in  my  humble  jud^ent,  eaually  so. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  exammation  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  bill.  It  must  at  least  assume  a  different  riiape 
before  it  can  meet  the  approbation  of  my  constituents. 
What  this  particular  shape  should  be,  is  equally  unneces- 
sary to  describe  at  this  particular  period.  To  mature  it 
properly  would  seem  to  require  much  more  time  than  can 
be  given  to  it  at  the  present  short  session  of  Congress, 
which  must  necessarily  terminate  on  the  3d  of  March.  Or 
is  this  law  also  to  be  changed  or  repealed  again  at  the  next 
session?  Are  we  t6  build  up  another  card  castle,  merely 
to  blow  it  over  ag^in,  when  erected,  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment? * 

While  I  am  up,  sir,  and  on  this  subject,  I  will  however 
suggest  an  idea  or  two  bearinf^  on  it.  The  amount  of  re- 
venue calculated  upon  as  arising  from  the  public  lands, 
say  from  two  to  three  millions,  evidently  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  Why  not 
strike  it  off  then  at  once,  as,  if  we  are  to  submit  to  reduc- 
tions, and  very  material  reductions,  we  should  at  least  be 
entitled  to  ask  for  and  receive  something  permanent  in 
return.  This,  sir,  permanency  in  a  system,  I  consider  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  mere  amount  of  protection 
granted.  Instead  of  raising  the  duty,  as  proposed  in  the 
bill,  on  tea,  coffee,  wines^  silk,  and  other  articles  which 
we  neither  g^ow  nor  manufiicture,  and  many  of  which 
have  become  absolute  necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes  of 
society,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  let  them,  if  it 
be  found  -necessary,  be  made  entirely  free,  or  admitted 
upon  paying  a  mere  nominal  duty.  Then  raise  such  a 
revenue  by  imposts  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Government  upon  such  articles  as  require 
protection,  and  the  protection  of  which  will  encourage 
our  agricultural  pursuits  and  our  domestic  industry  gene- 
rally. In  the  agriculture,  in  the  labor,  in  the  industry  of 
any  nation,  its  real  wealth  must  always  be  sought.  There- 
in it  will  and  must  consist.  Graduate,  if  you  please,  Uiis 
protection,  as  the  articles  may  be  more  or  less  necessary 
to  our  perfect  independence  in  time  of  war,  and  I  can 
imagine  no  real,  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  either 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West. 

At  a  proper  time,  sir,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  a  proper 
and  juaicious  modification  of  the  tariff;  such  a  modifica- 
tion as  shall  completely  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  calculated  upon  a  fair  and  liberal 
scale,  such  a  scale  as  is  becoming  a  g^eat  and  free  people. 
At  a  proper  time,  I  shall  be  found  willing,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  majority  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, in  part,  upon  this  floor,  to  give  up  something;  nay,  I 
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mony,  and  preierve  the  Union.  The  Union  is  the  first 
and  greatest  of  all  our  national  blessings,  and  to  preserve 
it  nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  esteemed  too  precious.  1 
go  for  the  Union,  sir,  tlie  Union,  the*  whole  Union,  and 
nothing  but  the  Union.  It  must  be  preserved,  peaceably 
if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must.  To  its  preservation,  firm- 
ness is  however  necessary  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  moderation  and  forbearance.  If  we  permit  our- 
■elves  to  be  terrified  by  any  clamor  which  is  raised  against 
Its  laws,  it  is  gone,  the  Union  is  dissolved.  Let  us  be 
just)  never  tax  the  people  unnecessarily,  equalixe  burdens 
and  benefits  as  much  as  may  be  possible;  let  us,  in  this 
sense,  be  just  and  fear  not,  and  all  will  be  well. 
I  had  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude  with  a  Latin 

Quotation.  My  mind  has  changed.  I  will  leave  that  to 
lote  who  delight  in  such  things  more  than  myself;  I  had 
almost  said  to  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolboys.  Yet 
I  might  be  conndered  as  out  of  order,  judgiujr  from  the 
practice  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  gentleman,  if  I  did  not 
say  something  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  will  therefore 
give  you  something  of  that  kind.  It  shall  not  be  in  Latin 
or  French,  not  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  not  in  Arabic,  Syriac, 
or  Chaldean;  it  shall  not  be  in  the  language  of  the  Dane, 
or  the  Norman,  of  the  Goth  or  the  Visigoth,  of  the  Hun 
or  the  Finn,  but  in  the  language  of  the  AUemanni,  of  the 
children  of  Herman.  I  am,  sir,  a  descendant  of  Ger- 
mans, and  I  pride  myself  in  having  descended  from  that 
high-minded,  generous,  open-hearted,  honest,  intelligent, 
brave,  unwavering,  inflexible  people,  and  will  conclude 
with  one  of  their  sayings,  tauglit  me  in  early  youth,  and 
which  has  been,  heretofore,  as  I  trust  it  may  ever  continue, 
my  guide  and  rule  of  conduct.  The  saying  is,  '*  Thue 
recht,  fiierchte  Gott,  und  scheu  selbstden  Teufel  nicht." 
I  might,  Hr.  Chairman,  not  be  perfectly  in  order,  judg- 
ing Irom  the  example  set  me,  if  I  did  not  translate  wliat  has 
been  said  in  the  unknown  tongue.  Be  it  so;  I  will  give 
you  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Literally  it  is,  **do 
what  is  right,  trust  in  God,  and  fear  not  even  the  Devil.'* 
In  spirit,  it  is  the  «  be  just  and  fear  not"  of  our  own  peo- 

1>le,  expressed  only  in  a  more  powerful  and  energetic 
anguage.  I  shall  no  longer  trespass  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee,  and  am  under  many  obligations  for  tlie 
marked  and  distinguished  attention  with  which  I  have 
been  heard. 

Mr.  AltXOLD,  of  Tennessee,  followed,  and  spoke  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  he  yielded  to  a  motion  that  tlie  com- 
mittee rise.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  tlie  House  ad- 
journed. The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  entire: 

Mr.  ARNOLD  said  he  thought  they  were  not  quite 
ready  to  take  the  question  yet.  He  said,  if  he  had  no 
other  reason  for  not  wishing  the  question  tu  be  then 
taken,  the  temper  which  the  committee  had  displayed  to- 
night, was,  with  him,  a  sufficient  one.  Sir,  said  Mr.  A., 
what  have  we  witnessed  here^  Why,  sir,  an  excitement 
which  has  worked  us  up  almost  into  a  riotous  mob.  Un- 
der such  feelings,  was  it  proper  for  them  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  any  subject,  much  less  upon  the  all-absorbing 
one  then  before  the  committee;  one  upon  the  decision  of 
which  he  verily  believed  the  fate  of  this  republic  depend- 
ed? He  called  upon  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they 
made  this  rash  knd  disastrous  plunge  which  they  seemed 
so  desirous  to  make.  From  the  deportment  of  gentlemen 
upon  this  floor  to-night,  they,  certainly  have  forgotten 
what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  American  people,  if 
not  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  measure. 
Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  remind  gentlemen  that  they  are 
the  representatives  of  freemen,  and  that  they  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  many  weighty 
and  difficult  questions  here,  that  require  wisdom,  fidelity, 
and  untiring  patience.  Have  they  dispbyed  these  essen- 
tial attributes  to-night?  I  regret,  sir,  that  1  am  constrain- 
ed to  say  they  have  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they 
have  exhibited  themselves  on  the  very  reverse  aide  of  this 


aspect.     They  seem  disposed  to  rush  upon  this  opittm 
as  the  tiger  springs  upon  his  prey.    If  gentlemen  hu 
no  respect  for  others,  they  should  have  totat  for  then- 
selves  and  for  the  station  which  they  fill.    Whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  the  presumption  is,  that  this  House  is  compoied 
of  men  of  talents,  of  integrity,  and  honor.    After  the 
picture,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  ha^e  here  dnwn,  sid 
which  you  and  every  member  upon  tliis  floor  must  kn6« 
and  feel  falls  short  of  the  reality;  af^er  vlist  we  luTt 
witnessed  here  to-night,  it  would  seem  like  a  hetnka 
task  to  set  about  gravely  discussing  one  of  the  f^\t» 
questions  which  can  here  be  agitated.    Sir,  there  is  no 
man  who  feels  more  forcibly  the  difficulty  which  lies  is 
his  way  than  I  do}  yet  I  will,  even  now,  at  this  late  hour, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  mike  the 
attempt  to  discharge  that  duty  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  my 
constituents  and  to  my  country  5  in  one  word,  I  sm  deter- 
mined, let  others  act  as  they  may,  to  do  myduty^isd 
then  trust  to  my  God. 

If  any  gentleman  upon  thi?  floor  can  sppwscb  ths 
question  with  clean  hands,  uncontaminated  hy  anbol; 
ambition,  or  by  the  prospect  of  individual  gsin  or  k«l 
advantage,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  1  can.  AllhoaghnT 
constituents  believe  that  they  have  a  deep  stake  ii  the 
question,  yet  they  feel  that  its  immediate  and  direct  effect 
upon  them  is  as  little  as  it  will  be  upon  any  other  portioD 
of  their  brethren  in  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  ny 
constituents  do  not  limit  their  views  of  political  econwr.^ 
to  the  termination  of  that  horizon  which  is  the  extent  of 
naturM  vision?  they  have  a  political  eye  which  sumys 
this  mighty  republic  from  one  end  to  the  other;  andtbey 
have  taught  me  to  use  this  eye  when  I  am  called  to  art  m 
this  hall.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  th»pp 
upon  a  large  scale.  Sir,  the  very  scenery  by  which  ttey 
are  every  where  surrounded,  imparts  to  them  «p»w^ 
of  intellect,  and  an  unsubdued  feeling  of  cleTsled  vA 
extended  patriotism,  which  grasps  their  whole  coBntry. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  mountain  thst  rises  swclbnf 
into  the  clouds^  with  the  majestic  river  which  roUs  iti 
ample  flood  to  the  ocean;  with  wide-spreading  and  m- 
riant  valleys  which  teem  with  rich  rewards  to  bun  no 
ploughs  them.  Thus  situated,  my  constituents  are  «5^ 
tented,  and,  I  verily  believe,  as  happy  as  it  falls  to  the  w 
of  mortals  to  be.  They  are  devoted  to  their  coantiTj 
and  to  its  constitution  and  laws.  They  hold  them  sicrefl 
as  they  do  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Nothing  caninw^ 
them  more  quickly  than  to  hear  of  a  meditated  ssau 
upon  the  institutions  of  their  country,  which  were  mw 
up  by  the  fathers  of  the    revolution,  and  under  %^cn 

they  have  grrown  and  flourished  so  happily.  '|  °^yir: 
all  the  burdens  of  Government  most  clieerfuH.v-  ^^ 
pay  their  taxes;  and,  when  a  foreign  foe  in^^«'"  "^ 
soU,  they  buckle  on  the  habiliments  of  «^»^»  *"  •  lu 
the  standai-d  of  their  country,  to  repel  him,  of  die '"l"^ 
attempt.  They  hold  their  lives  as  dust  in  the  bai>^/ 
when  weighed  against  their  liberty  and  the>r  c«iw^ 
honor.  Uepresenting  such  constituents,  I  ahouW  leci  ^ 
I  was  false  to  them,  and  unworthy  of  <*»«"'•  l*^.*  7ihcT 
make  known  the  sentiments  and  views  ?''"^;."  ^j^;. 
were  present,  would  be  proclaimed  in  a  voice  01  tn  ^ 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  discuss  this  q"«"^" 
though  it  were  noon,  and  as  though  gentlemen  were  r^^ 
fectly  patient  and  desirous  10  hear  roe.  Their  ^  ^^  ^ 
patience  is  one  grand  reason  with  me  why  ^.^J*^-.pref 
it  on  this  occasion.     I  think  speeches  to-nig«,no» 

wide  of  the  mark,  are  preferable  to  votes.  .  i--4hoo 
What  then,  sir,  does  the  bill  now  under  conajdcnuj^ 
propose  to  do?  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  very  modest '.nc  j^^ 
position,  which  proposes  to  do  nothing  more  *"*"  ^ 
vert  and  destroy  that  system  of  protection  *<>  A"^|M 
industry  which  is  coeval  with  the  Government  in^^ 
system  for  which  our  fathers  expended  their 
and  shed    their  blood;  a  system    without  wt^ca 
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pendence  is  but  a  name — full  of  sound,  but  meaning 
nothinn^. 

My  first  inquiry  shall  be,  was  this  system  established  in 
wisdom  at  the  beginning ^  Preliminary,  however,  to  an- 
•werinjf  this  question,  1  will  state  a  fact  which  is  nnattcr 
of  well  authenticated  history,  and  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  body.  It  is  this:  There  is  no  nation  which  has  reach- 
ed any  degree  of  eminence,  in  either  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures,  but  has  had  the  protective  sys- 
tem incorporated  into  their  laws.  England,  as  I  will  show 
in  the  sequel,  protects  her  home  industry  by  a  duty  upon 
all  our  principal  staples,  which  excludes  them  almost  en- 
tirely from  her  markets.  But  more  of  this  after  a  while. 
The  question  now  is,  was  the  system  of  protecting  our 
own  farmers  and  mechanics  a  wise  one  at  the  beginning? 
I  think  I  need  state  but  a  few  of  the  names  and  opinions 
of  those  who  founded  it,  to  ensure  the  ready  assent  to  the 
uffirmative  of  this  proposition  by  every  true  American. 
At  the  head  of  my  list  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  the 
father  of  his  country. 

As  early  as  December,  1796,  General  Washington  used 
the  following  short  and  pithy  interrogatory,  by  way  of 
asserting  a  proposition: 

•*  Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  foreign 
supply;  precarious,  because  liable  to  be  interrupted?" 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  our  history.  General  Wash- 
ington  saw  and  felt  the  importance  of  being  independent 
of  foreign  Powers  for  every  thing  that  was  essential  to 
our  comfort  or  prosperity.  He  saw  that,  when  we  pur- 
sued nothing  but  agriculture  and  commerce,  it  was  liable 
to  be  interrupted  in  a  thousand  ways;  war,  for  instance, 
or  any  other  whim  of  the  monarchs  with  whom  we  were 
carrying  on  commerce,  would  put  an  end  to  it,  and  we 
should  be  thrown  back  upon  our  own  resources,  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  shock.  He  saw,  under  this  system  of 
free  trade,  as  it  is  now  called,  that,  for  months,  and  for 
years  at  a  time,  our  vessels  would  be  compelled  to  lay  at 
anchor,  and  our  agricultural  products  to  rot  in  our  barns. 
How  was  this  distressing  state  of  things  to  be  avoided? 
^Vhy,  by  establishing  the  "  American  system,''  of  making 
every  thing  within  ourselves,  and  always  taking  care  to 
sell  more  than  we  bought;  by  diversifying  employment; 
by  withdrawing  a  part  of  our  capital  and  labor  fVom  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  devoting  it  to  home  manufac- 
tures; thereby  furnishing  ourselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  steady  home  market 
for  a  vast  amount  of  agricultural  products.  Thus  we 
should  be  wholly  independent  of  all  foreign  Powers;  and 
unless  we  could  carry  on  commerce  with  them  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  we  would  not  carry  it  on  at  all.  Their 
wars  and  revolutions  might  rage  with  the  utmost  fury, 
we  could  still  carry  on  otir  system;  but,  upon  the  other 
principle,  every  little  disturbance  in  Europe  produced 
distress  and  ruin  here.     Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  1808: 

«*  Tlie  suspension  of  our  commerce,  [just  as  General 
AVashington  had  said  it  would  be,]  produced  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  the  consequent 
losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects  of  just 
concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  been  forced, 
has  compelled  us  to  employ  a  portion  of  eur  industry  and 
capital  to  internal  manufacturing  improvements;  and  little 
doubt  remains,  that  the  establishments  formed,  and  form- 
ing, will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us, 
and  of  protecting  duties  an^  prohibitions,  become  per- 
manent." 

In  1816,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  thus: 

**  That,  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.  The*  grand 
inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go 
without  them,  at  the  will  of  a  for^fgn  hation?  He.  there- 
fore, who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be 


for  reducinfl^  us  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation, 
or  be  clothed  in    skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts    in 
dens  and  caverns.    I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of 
them." 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  see  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  great 
founder  of  republicanism,  was  decidedly  in  favor,  not 
only  of  protecting  duties,  but  even  of  prohibition.  I 
hopa  his  professed  followers  here,  (and  gentlemen  must 
excuse  me  for  qualif|ring  the  term,  for  1  do  not  believe 
any  gentleman,  who  is  opposed  to  protecting  American 
industiy,  is  a  true  disciple  of  Thomas  Jefferson,)  I  say,  I 
hope  his  professed  followers  here  will  note  this  fact,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  fVom  whom  they  all  pretend  to  have 
imbibed  their  political  creed,  was  himself^  a  high,  yea,  an 
ultra  protectionist.  He  felt  and  expressed  himself  as  every 
American  should. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  1809,  held  this  language: 

**  That  it  is  not  unworthy  of  reflection,  that  the  arbi- 
trary edicts  of  contending  nations  to  obstruct  our  trade 
with  them,  have,  so  far,  aoridged  our  means  of  procuring 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  own  is 
now  taking  their  place."< 

In  his  message  of  1815  he  said: 

*<  There  is  no  subject  which  can  enter  with  greater 
force  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  than  a  consider- 
ation of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  manu- 
factures which  have  sprung  intp  existence  in  the  United 
States  during  the  European  wars." 

So  you  see,  sir,  Mr.  Madison  thought  that  no  subject 
could  enter  with  greater  force  into  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  What  higher  commendation  could  he  bestow 
upon  the  "American  system,"  than  this?  None.  He 
had  seen  our  commerce  driven  from  the  ocean.  He  bad 
seen  our  ships  rotting  in  our  docks,  and  our  corn  and 
wheat  rotting  in  our  granaries.  He  saw  us  destitute  of 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  had  seen  our  soldiers 
in  the  late  war  freezing  for  the  want  of  blankets  and 
other  necessary  clothing.  These  were  lessons  of  expe- 
rience which  he  has  never  forget. 

In  1821  Mr.  Monroe  recommended  the  subject  to 
Congress;  and  in  his  message  to  this  body,  in  1823,  he 
said: 

"  I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff,  lor  the  purpose 
of  affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  articles 
which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country." 

Now,  sir,  T  have  given  you  the  opinions  of  four  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  ever  produced.  And  what  is  remarkable,  they  were 
all  born  south  of  the  Potomac;  were  all  raised,  and  lived, 
and  died,  south  of  the  Potomac.  After  this,  sir,  that 
the  **  America^  system"  should  meet  with  opposition 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and,  especially,  that  it  should 
meet  with  opposition  in  old  Virginia,  to  me  is  matter  of 
profound  astonishment,  and,  unaffectedly,  I  say,  of  deep 
regret. 

I  have  shown  the  committee  now  what  the  opinions  of 
these  distinguished  citizens  were  from  time  to  time.  I 
will  now  show  you  what  was  Yirg'nia  sentiment  among 
the  bulk  of  the  people  at  home. 

[From  the  Virginia  ^rgtu.] 

«  HsHBico,  June  25,  1608. 

«I  shall  be  troublesome  to  you,  I  fear,  if  I  were  to 
write  half  what  I  think  ought  to  be.  said  on  the  subject  of 
'American  manufactures.'    / 

«<  At  present  I  will  only  say,  that  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  heads  of  the  departments,  the 
Governor,  councillors  of  the  State,  judges  and  lawyers, 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
State  Legislature,  would  publicly  wear  clothes  of  <  Ame- 
rican manufacture,'  their  example  would  be  followed  by 
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every  citizen  who  is  not  a  hardened  tory,  and  who  would 
well  deserve  a  full  suit  of  British  broadcloth,  well  'tarred 
and  feathered.' 

"AN  ASSOCIATOR  OF  '74." 

I  will  read  you  now,  sir,  an  extract  of  an  address  of 
Charles  Magil),  L.  A.  Washing;ton,  and  others,  to  the  far- 
mers of  Frederick  county : 

'<  Farmers:  We  propose  to  have  a  meeting  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  Mr.  Baldwin's  wool  factory, 
near  Perkins's  mills,  in  this  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  some  plan  for  improving  the  breed  of  sheep. 
The  golden  opportunity  of  taking  this  first  step  towards 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  embraced  by  all  those  Americans  who  value 
the  independence  of  their  country." 

I  will  now  read  an  extract  or  two  from  a  fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Gooehland  county. 

The  company  were  generally  dressed  in  Virginia  cloth. 
Among  the  regular  toasts  was  the  following: 

"Domestic  Manufactures. — They  well  co-operate  with 
our  republican  system  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  in- 
dependence." 

Thi^  sir,  was  a  regular  toast;  and  the  understanding  is, 
on  such  occasions,  that  a  regular  toast  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  company. 

The  next  extract  which  1  shall  read,  is  a  very  high  and 
ytry  just  compliment  paid  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  who  sits  berore  me.  I  make  this 
extract  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  parasite  to  flatter  my  friend, 
but  I  do  it  to  show  that,  in  those  days  of  true  American 
feeling  in  Virginia,  she  could  admire  and  bear  witness  to 
tillent  and  virtue  wherever  found,  even  on  the  north  of 
the  Potomac.  They,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  usher 
in  the  name  of  my  honorable  friend  with  this  senti- 
ment: 

"  John  tiuincy  Adams. — So  long  as  the  Temple  of  Li- 
berty is  worshipped  in  America,  may  the  part  he  acted 
while  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be  hailed  with 
rapture  and  delight." 

The  following  toast  is  taken  from  the  fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Mecklenburg: 

*'  The  manufacturing  genius  of  our  countrymen.  The 
wrongs  of  Britain  first  roused  it;  the  aggressions  of 
France  will  continue  it;  and  the  patriotism  of  our  citizens 
will  reward  it." 

We  are  now  about  to  "reward  il,"  by  prostrating  it 
and  them  at  the  feet  of  British  power,  and  by  sending 
their  wives  and  children  beggars  upQn  a  cold  and  uncha- 
ritable world.  Yes,  sir,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that,  if 
this  bill  pass,  it  will  work  the  complete  overthrow  and 
ruin  of  the  whole  system,  which  has  been  gradually  build- 
ing up  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic. 

At  the  celebration  in  Amelia,  I  find  tht  following  most 
excellent  sentiment  among  the  general  toasts: 

"Domestic  Manufactures — Without  them  no  nation  can 
be  trUly  independent." 

The  next  toast  which  I  will  read  pays  to  my  friend 
another,  and,  if  any  thing,  a  higher  compliment  than  that 
which  I  have  previously  read.  It  ascribes  to  him  (and  I 
verily  believe  most  justly^  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  politician, 
and  which  I  regret  much  to  say,  sir,  so  few  possess  in 
these  times: 

"  John  Quincy  Adams.— The  patriot  who  preferred  his 
country  to  his  party:  the  passing  cloud  will  make  his 
brightness  more  conspicuous  and  valued." 

I  have  no  doubt  but  this  will  be  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity—the high  eulogium  which  they  will  pass  upon  his 
whole  political  life— "He  preferred  his  country  to  his 
party." 

The  next  and  only  extract  which  I  will  read  is  from  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  July  5,  1808: 

"Yesterday  was  celebrated  in  this  city  with  its  custo- 
mary honors.    One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  spec- 


tacle of  this  day  was  the  large  number  of  Virgina  cIctL 
suits  which  adorned  [mark,  sir,  they  adorned]  the  penoas 
of  our  citizens.  It  was  a  badge  for  the  consolttion  icd 
encouragement  of  the  belli^rent  Powers  of  Eunpt. 
Upon  this  homespun,  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  iixk- 
pendence  have  stamped  all  the  value,  all  the  pride  of  or- 
nament. Many  of  their  manufactures,  slthougb  cbtiined 
at  a  very  short  notice,  were  handsome  specimens  of  tbit 
our  skill  is  competent  to  accompftsh.  When  the  usesf 
our  own  cloth  shall  become  the  &shion  of  the  Sttie, » 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  the  wheels  and  looms  of  Virficii 
will  not  be  deficient  m  the  fineness  and  elegaiue  of  £a- 
ropean  fabrics." 

Now,  sir,  after  all  this,  who  can  doubt  the  psternituf 
the  "  American  system?"  Is  it  not  old  Viiginii'ikp^- 
mate  offspring?  If  she  has  a  descendant  upon  the  m 
of  the  earth,  this  is  one.  She  conceived  it-she  broujlii 
it  forth. 

Now,  if  Washington  had  wisdom  and  love  of  coontrj, 
then  this  system  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  loveof  co'j> 
try.  If  Jeff*erson  had  wisdom  and  love  of  countir,  tbts 
this  system  wts  built  up,  and  carried  to  its  prwfst 
height,  by  wisdom  and  love  of  country.  In  short,  if  K»- 
dison,  if  Monroe,  if  the  whole  shining  constelktkm  of 
Virginia  statesmen,  who  gave  her  the  elevated  stvAij 
whicli  she  once  had,  were  endowed  with  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, then  this  system  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  Tirtje 

But,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  suppose  tiu! 
it  was  originally  founded  in  error,  and  that  it  has  m 
left  to  us,  in  1833,  to  find  it  out.  What  shafl  now  bs 
done  ?  Will  it  be  either  wise  or  honest  in  us  toabofisb  it. 
and  to  abolish  it  without  premeditation  or  conailutoT 
with  our  constituents?  For,  sir,  I  have  met  with  noon 
who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  say  that,  when  be  w. 
home,  his  constituents  expected  that  this  question  ^m 
be  agitated  at  this  session.  Even  supposinjf. '"  "S''^ 
ment's  sake,  that  the  system  had  been  conceived  m  error, 
I  say  it  would  be  unwise  and  dishonest  in  us  nov  £ 
abolish  It.  In  order  to  ensure  a  universal  concunw« 
in  this  position,  I  think  I  need  but  stote  a  fe»  m^ 
facts. 

The  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  Congresi  ^c. 

intended  to  invite  men  of  capital  and  of  •'^''VJ '"""i 
in  this  business.     I  say  the  laws  were  »nl"^~*^!T 
them?  and  at  every  consecutive  step  ^^^^^^^^J^ 
the  faith  of  the  nation  was  most  solemnly  P»*»r 
they  should  be  protected  against  foreign  compeM'OT- 

Under   these  oft  repeated  pledges,  the  »?'»»• 
skill,  and  labor  of  our  most  patriotic  and  worthy  ouici» 
have  been  embarked  to  a  very  large  amount. 

The  aggregate  capital  which  is  now  ▼«*^'"i!7. 
tic  manufactures  is,  at  least,  two  hundred  anu  m 
lions.  To  destroy  this  capiul  alone,  without  con«i<|  s 
any  of  its  attendant  evils,  would  P*^""-,  frLjo* 
Society  that  would  be  felt— convulsively  *^;^**,^^^a 
extremity  of  this  Union  to  the  other.  But  I  *[!"  P'T.j, 
with  some  additional  facts.  And  I  will  take  ^^'^^^^^ 
to  say,  that  my  most  material  facts  arc  derivtfl'j^^^ 
reports  of  the  New  York  convention.  Tn«»*  '*  ^j^^  ^ 
for  some  time,  been  before  the  public.  **  "^^.^  .^  net 
suit  of  patient  examination  made  by  °"r?*"  j  upontti" 
foreigners,  whose  opinions  I  have  heard  rea^  ^  K.^j  ^. 
floor  to  teach  us  political  economy.  No,  ^'^'j^jj^to 
get  our  rivals  in  England  to  give  me  »^^'*^^;  y^  f^aiitif 
Uke  it  from  our  own  citizens,  whoareperiec  j  .^^^,^ 
with  the  whole  business.  The  facts  which  wc^^  ^^,^ 
gent  and  responsible  American  ci^'*"*  j[jt  I  i"** 
and  signed  with  their  own  names,  have  "^/^/^L  jj^tic.  i^ 
seen  or  heard,  been  controverted  in  one  jot  ^^  ^^ 
they  are  not  true,  and  can  be  controverted, «  ^j,;, 
much  pleased  to  bear  some  gentleman  do  so  «r- 

floor.  which  I  *'^ 

The  first  branch  of  American  industry  to  »" 
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call  the  attention  of  the  conamitteey  is  that  of  iron.     My 
first  business  under  this  head  will  be  to  show  that  the  duty 
on  foreign  iron  has  not  raised  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
but  that  it  has  caused  a  very  considerable  reduction. 
,  Statbsizkt  C, 

Showing  the  effects  of  a  tariff  of  protection  on  the  artiek 
of  iron  at  Pittsburg  ana  Cindnnaii. 

In  the  years  1818,  '19  and  '20,  bar  iron  in  Pittsburg 
sold  at  from  190  to  ^00  dollars  per  ton.  Now  the  price  is 
100  dollars  per  ton. 

In  the  same  years,  boiler  iron  was  350  dollars  per  ton. 
Now  at  140  dollars  per  ton. 

Sheet  iron  was  but  little  made  in  those  years,  and  sold 
for  18  dollars  per  cwt.  Now  made  in  abundance,  and 
sold  at  8^  dollars  per  cwt. 

Hoop  iron,  under  same  circumstances,  was  then  250 
dollars,  and  is  now  120  dollars. 

Axes  were  then  24  dollars  per  dozen,  and  are  now  12 
dollars. 

Scythes  are  now  50  per  cent  lower  than  they  were 
then — as  are  spades  and  shovels. 

Iron  hoes  were  in  those  years  9  dollars  per  dozen.  Now 
a  very  superior  article  of  steel  hoes  at  4  to  4^  dollars. 

Socket  shovels  are  made  at  4i  dollars  by  the  same  in- 
dividual who^  a  few  years  ago,  sold  them  at  12  dollars  per. 
dozen. 

Slater's  patent  stoves,  imported  from  England,  sold  in 
Fittsburg  at  350  to  400  dollars.  A  much  superior  arti- 
cle is  now  made  there,  and  sold  for  125  to  150  dollars. 

English  vices  then  sold  for  20. to  22^  cento  per  lb.  Now 
a  superior  article  is  sold  at  10  to  10^. 

Braziers'  rods  in  1824  were  imported,  and  cost  14  cents 
per  lb.  or  $313  60  per  ton.  Now  supplied  to  any  amount 
of  i  to  j  diameter,  at  130  dollars  per  ton. 

Steam  engines  have  fallen  in  price  since  1823  one-half, 
and  they  have  one-half  more  work  on  them. 

The  engine  at  the  Union  rolline  mill,  (Pittsburg,)  in 
1819,  cost  11,000  dollars.  A  much  superior  one,  of  130 
borse  power,  for  Sligo  mill,  cost,  in  1826,  3,000. 

In  1830,  there  were  made  in  Pittsburg  one  hundred 
steam  engines. 

In  1831,  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  made,  averaging 
2,000  dollars^  or  300,000  in  that  article  alone. 

A  two  horse  power  engine  t^osts  250  dollars;  six  horse, 
500  dollars;  eight  to  nine  horse,  700  dollars.  These  last 
are  the  prices,  delivered  and  put  up. 

At  least  600  tons  of  iron  made  in  Pittsburg  are  manu- 
factured into  other  articles  before  it  leaves  the  city,  from 
5team  engines  of  the  largest  size,  down  to  a  threepenny  naU. 

Eight  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  of  the  largest  power, 
are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  five  of  which  have  been 
erected  since  1828. 

Thirty-eight  new  furnaces  have  been  erected  since 
1824  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  part 
of  Kentucky  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river;  most  of  them 
since  1828. 

The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  at  Pittsburg  was — 
In  1828,  tons,  3,291  19  0  0 

1829,  "  6,217  17  0  0 

1830,  "  9,282    2  0  0 
Being  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  above  facts  were  mrnished  by  members  of  the 
committee  residing  at  Pittsburg,  who  vouch  for  their  ac- 
curacy. 

One  fact  there  stated  suggests  the  following  remarks  to 
the  committee: 

To  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  iron,  is  appended, 
among  other  papers,  one  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  superiority  of  England  over 
France  is  entirely  due  to  the  cheapness  of  iron:  a  six 
horse  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in  France,  costs,  on  the 


average,  at  least  500  dollars  more  than  in  England,  ow- 
ing to  the  cheapness  of  iron  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  stiU 
dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

Here  it  is  asserted  that  ft  six  horse  power  steam  engine 
costs  500  dollars  more  in  France  than  it  does  in  England, 
and  that  it  is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in 
France.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  United  States, 
at  Pittsburg,  a  steam  engine,  of  that  power,  can  be  put 
up,  ready  for  action,  for  the  identical  sum  of  500  dollars. 

Prices  of  Iron  at  Cincinnati, 

1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  200  to  220  dollars  per  ton-^now 
100,  105, 110.  The  fall  in  prices  has  been  nearly  as  follows: 

1826,  barjron  assorted,  125    to  135    dollars 

1827,  do  120  to  130  do. 
1827,  do  115  to  125  do. 
1829,  do  ll2i  to  122i  do. 
18S0,  do  100  to  110  do. 
1831,  do  100    to  110  do. 

Castings,  including  hollow  ware,  1814  to  1818,  120  to 
130  dollars  per  ton:  present  price,  60  to  65,  and  the 
quality  much  improved. 

Statucsitt  B. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  the  United  States 
were,  in  1804  to  1612,  15  per  cent.;  double  war  duties 
from  1812  to  1816.  In  1816,  duties,  rolled  iron,  30  dol- 
lars per  ton:  hammered^  nine  dollars.  The  law  of  1816, 
fixing  the  duties  at  these  rates,  ruined  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  works. 
By  the  act  oi  April  20,  1818,  the  duty  on  hammered  iron 
was  raised  to  15  dollars.  This,  in  some  measure,  revived 
th^  manufacture,  and  many  who  had  abandoned,  resumed 
their  operations.  The  foreign  manufacturerer,  to  keep 
possession  of  the  market,  offered  his  iron  at  a  less  price; 
so  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  here.  In  1824,  the 
duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  18  dollars,  and  in 
1828  to  ^22  40.  These  additions  to  the  duty  had  no  per- 
manent effect  in  raising  the  price.  The  foreign  manufac* 
turer  could  not  advance  his  prices  beyond  those  of  1824, 
because  the  American  iron  maker  supplied  the  market 
at  those  rates;  and  iron  at  a  duty  of  $22  40,  sells  at  less 
than  it  did  at  one  of  nine  dollars.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
has  been  compelled  to  take  the  additional  duties  from  his 
profits,  and  these  deductions  from  his  profits  have  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  without  ad- 
ding to  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operation  of  the  addi- 
tional duty  levied  since  1818  on  hammered  iron  alone. 

Thns.  Duties. 

1818,  imported  of  hammered  iron     13,931        $208,950 

1819,  ««  •*  16,160      ^    242,394 

1820,  «*  "  19,531  272,877 

1821,  «•  '•  15,374  230,413 

1822,  "  "  26,373  378,641 

1823,  •*  •*  29,014.  435,210 

1824,  ••  "  21,298  383,364 

1825,  **  "  23,085  428,490 

1826,  "  "  23,837  427,066 

1827,  ••  "  21,718  390,924 

1828,  **  •*  33,155  663,100 

1829,  **  *•  29,202  654,141 
183Q,  *<                 estimated*    29,202  654,141 


301,880=5,369,711 
Duties  at  $9,  the  rate  per  law  of  1816,  2,716,920 


Gain  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer. 


$2,652,791 


'Since  a*eertained  30,973  tons,  of  whieh  ouly  439  tons  were  Btitiah. 
ThesniBll  amoantof  the  latter  importation  if  ;the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  bad  quality  of  Enrlish  iron,  as  stated  in  the  sobaequent 
pages,  and  of  its  unfitness  fbr  the  usual  purposes  to  which  hammered 
iron  is  applied.  All  luch  iron  pajs  the  same  duty.— Permanent  Com- 
mittee. 
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Statexbitt  E. 

The  follouring'  culculations  were  made  by  Hardman 
Phillips  and  George  Valentine,  and  are  derived  from  the 
Bvera^  returns  submitted  to  the  committee  from  two 
counties,  those  most  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  namely  Centre  and  Hun- 
tingdon, and  have  been  carefully  verified  by  a  comparison 
with  returns  from  7Z  furnaces  and  132  forges. 

For  each  ton  of  bar  iron  and  castings  made,  the  fol- 
lowing agricultural  produce  is  found  to  be  consumed: 

20  bushels  wheat  and  rye,  average,  at    75  cents  $15  00 
57  lbs.  pork  -  -  -  5     "         2  85 

43  lbs.  beef  -  -  -  4    ••         1  72 

10  lbs.  butler  -  -  -  12J  •'  1  25 

3  bushels  potatoes  -  •  30     «  60 

•  i  ton  hay  .  -  -         $7  3  50 

For  every  ten  tons  of  bar  iron,  one  horse  is  em- 
ployed one  Mkhole  vear,  worth  100  dollars, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  mortality 
among  horses  so  employed  is,  per  annum,  one 
in  seven,  and  constitutes  a  charge  per  ton  of  1  43 
For  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  no  return  has 
been  made,  we  feel  justified  in  putting  down        1  00 


27  35 

Which,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  castings, 
will  give  the  sum  of  3,415,850  dollars,  paid  by  the  iron 
manufacturers,  and  those  employed  by  them,  to  the  far- 
mers. 

The  same  returns  enable  them  to  state  that  every  five 
tons  of  iron,  as  above  made,  requires  one  able-bodied  man 
throughout  the  year,  or,  in  the  whole,  24,979?  and,  as 
it  appears  that,  upon  an  average,  each  one  of  these  has 
four  dependent  upon  him,  it  follows  that  124,895  persons 
are  supported  by  this  blanch  of  industry,  in  its  first  stages; 
and  the  average  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  being  UiWy 
one  dollar  per  day,  or  say  300  per  annum,  they  receive 
for  wages,  in  the  whole,  the  large  sum  of  7,493,700  dollars 
for  the  labor  of  one  year. 

The  expense  of  transporting  this  iron  to  the  different 
markets,  by  land  and  water,  may  be  estimated  at  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  dollars  per  ton,  amounting  to  1,248,940  dollars; 
the  whole  of  which  is  diMributed  among  those  engaged 
in  the  transportation  and  coasting  trade  of  the  country, 
and  subdivided  among  those  who  furnish  subsistence  to 
the  many  persons  employed,  and  in  furnishing  means  for 
this  branch  of  the  biisiness. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  consumer  gets 
abetter  article,  and  at  a  lower  price,  than  he  did  before 
protection  was  extended  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Aggregate  of  iron  made  in  the  United  Statet, 
Bar  iron,  tons         -  -  -  .  112,866 

P»g  iron  -  -  -  .  191,536 

Value  in  dollars     -  -  -  .       13,329,760 

Number  of  men  employed  -  -  29,254 

Persons  subsisted  -  -  -  .  146,273 

Annual  wages  ....  8,776,420 
Paid  for  food  furnished  by  farmers  -  4,000,490 

This,  sir,  I  fc^l  M^arranted  in  saying,  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  full  amount  of  this  business.  ,  There  are  several 
furnaces  and  forges,  within  my  knowledge,  which  do  a 
veiy  considerable  business,  and  which  are  not  here  enu- 
merated. 

But,  sir,  take  the  iron  business  as  here  stated,  and  abol- 
ish it,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  society?  You  de- 
stroy  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  and  thrty-six  tons  of  pig  iron.  Do  you  think 
this  would  not  be  likely  to  raise  the  price  of  iron  to  the 
consumer?  I  will  not  answer  this  question,  but  will  leave 
It  with  the  American  farmers  ancl  mechanics  to  judge. 


But  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  nil 
which  the  community  are  doomed  to  suffer  O^m  this  r4sh, 
precipitous,  and  blind  legislation.  l*be  annoal  product cf 
iron  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  worth  tliirleen 
million  three  hundred  and  twentjr-nine  thousand  seren 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  which,  if  the  business  fails,  a 
stricken  out  of  existence,  and  is  so  much  clear  loss  evq 
year  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Tou  deprive,  moreoTtr, 
twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  liboren 
and  mechanics  of  the  employment  by  which  tbeyetm 
their  daily  bread  for  themselves  and  families!  You  de- 
prive one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  bucdrd 
and  seventy-three  souls  of  subsi8tence,'Until  those  on  wbon 
they  depend  can  seek  a  new  channel  foe  their  Ubor.  h 
the  mean  time  there  must  be  great  and  univertalsuffcrlrg. 
You  throw  out  of  circulation  eight  million  seven  hundrd 
and  seventy-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollan 
in  wages  paid  to  the  laborers.  Is  this  all?  No,  sir.  \n 
take  from  the  farmers  four  million  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty dollars,  which  they  receive  annually  from  theiponw- 
nufacturers  for  agricultural  products ! ! 

Now,  how  will  these  arrangements  work?  Whatiitj 
become  of  the  twenty  thousand  laborers  whosrefoi)c 
thrown  out  of  the  iron  employment?  At  least wMttCT- 
twentieths  of  them  will  be  driven  into  agricullure,  nbkli 
is  already  able  to  overstock  the  market.  The  lanaeii 
will  be  deprived  of  a  market  where  they  have  been  »bic 
to  send  upwards  of  four  millions  worth  of  produce.  Thw 
will  this  ruinous  policy  cut  upon  the  farmer  tke  a  t»c- 
edged  sword.  Tne  supply  of  agricultural  products  liJ 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  demand  for  them  diminiAw 
to  an  amount  of  at  least  four  millions.  Sir,  if  a  more  nun- 
ous  state  of  things  could  be  devised  for  the  farmer,  Pk- 
dora,  the  goddess  of  evil,  must  do  it.  And  why  »re  oar 
establishments  to  be  broken  down?  Why  arc  our  citiKW 
to  be  thrown  out  of  employment?  Why  are  we  to  beW 
low  at  the  feet  of  British  power?  Is  it  that  wearetopt 
iron  cheaper  ?  No !  For  we  get  it  chea|>er  now  thai « 
ever  have  before.  Are  we  to  get  better  iron?  Ko,  js 
get  better  iron  now  than  we  ever  did  before.  Wby,  ttoi, 
sir,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  thb  sweeping dcsolatBU'o 
be  brought  upon  the  country? 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  our  roanufacturffg 
establishments.  Iron  is  left  in  a  better  condition  m 
any  of  them,  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  tita 
that  subject  say  it  cannot  stand  if  the  present  biUptf- 
If  iron  cannot  stand,  then,  what  is  to  become  of  wow- 
lens  and  other  interests,  which  have  a  protection  so  w 
below  that  of  iron?  Why,  as  a  m^tcr  of  course,  tkjr 
must  be  prostrated  immediately,  and  at  once.  I  vi^' 
therefore,  attempt  to  show  the  committee  theamooot  oi 
capital  in  a  few  other  branches  of  American  mA^^ 
and  which,  if  this  bill  pass,  might  as  well  be  throw  wto 
the  ocean.  I  will  Jso  show  the  number  of  P*""!^"' 
ployed,  and  the  number  dependent  upon  these  »f»»' 
tions  for  the  bread  they  eat.  As  it  will  notbe  mtct 
power  to  review  every  branch,  I  will  take  a  few  vie 
will  bring  the  question  home  directly  to  every  n»f» 
bosom  and  fireside. 

But  before  I  leave  this  subject,  as  the  manu&ctnr'^| 
are  charged  with  making  most  enormous  profits,  «  i' 
look  a  little  into  the  accusation.  , ' 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  iron  manufactwrrtj' 
one  year  in  the  United  States  is      -  •   $1j,5-' 

Deduct  from  this  the  pay  to  the  workmen  ^,  ,,^ 
and  laborers  .        -  -  -  -      8,/.ti,*- 


Deduct  amount  paid  to  farmers,  for  agri-  ^  ^j 

cultural  products    -  -  -  -     ^t^^^^ 

Leaves  this  balance  -     -      -  -        J*  fjr.. 

subject  to  tlic  wear  and  tear  of  machineryi  ^^  *" 


INDEX  TO  THE  DEBATES  IN  THE  SENATE. 


American  Stale  Papers,  a  proposition  for  extending  the 
subscription  to  a  continuation  ofthe  work;  reso- 
lution ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  was  after- 
wards passed,  786. 

Calhoun,  Mr.,  bis  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  nature  and 
powers  of  tlie  Government,  191, 750;  laid  on  the 
table,  785. 

Chaplain,  the  He  v.  Mr.  Pise  appointed,  6. 

Commercial  statements,  a  resolution  for  printing  the  an- 
nua) statements  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
taken  up,  6;  agreed  to,  7;  considered  and  laid 
on  the  table,  10. 

Constitutional  powers,  Mr.  Clayton's  resolution  on  tlie 
subject,  231. 

Crimes,  a  bill  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  more  effi- 
cient punishment  of  crimes  against  the  United 
SUtes,  12. 

Cumberland  road,  a  bill  for  continuing  this  road  from 
Vandalia  to  Jefferson,  51;  taken  up,  119;  re- 
sumed, 359,  and  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading; 
bill  passed,  486. 

District  Code  of  Laws,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  786. 

Documents  in  the  State  Department,  a  resolution  for  cm- 
ploying  temporary  clerks  for  copying  documents 
m  relation  to  the  French  treaty  of  indemnity,  79; 
taken  up,  122;  agreed  to,  123. 

Duties  on  imports,  a  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  imposts,  150;  taken  up,  280,  and  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed;  bill  passed,  688. 

Endless  life,  a  petition  for  land  from  persons  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  endless  life,  referred, 
98. 

Explanation  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  relation  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  Mr.  Poindexter  and  Mr.  Webster, 
810. 

Force  bill.     (See  Duties,) 

>  Frauds  on  the  revenue,  a  resolution  for  inquiring  into 
the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  11,  agreed  to; 
bill  taken  up,  244;  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
601;  passed,  688. 
.French  spoliations,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  due  to  certain  American  citizens,  5;  re- 
ferred; reported  with  an  amendment,  12;  a  bill 
reported  and  taken  up,  98;  agreed  to,  99. 

Government,  on  the  nature  and  powers  of,  (see  Mr,  CaU 
houn'a  resolutim,)  191,  750. 

Interest  to  States,  a  bill  providing  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  States,  6. 

Lands,  public,  notice  given  by  Mr.  Clay  of  his  intention 
of  again  bringing  forward  his  bill  for  disposing 
of  the  public  land,  5;  bill  introduced,  6,  and  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands;  bill 
reported  with  a  proposed  amendment;  taken  up, 
61;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  231;  bill  passed* 
235. 

the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  were  taken 
up,  809,  and  agreed  to. 

a  bill  ^nting  a  township  to  Indians,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Alabama,  a  township  each,  for  the  pro- 


Light-houses,  a  bill  was  received  from  the  House  on  the 
last  evening  of  the  session,  and  read  a  first  time; 
but  Mr.  Grundy  objecting  to  its  being  read  a  se- 
cond time*  and  as  it  could  not  be  so  read  at  that 
time  but  with  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was, 
of  course,  rejected,  812. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  the  private  stock  in,  359;  laid  on  the 
Uble,  360. 

Members,  a  list  of  the,  1. 

Military  orders,  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
for  copies  of  tlie  military  orders  given  to  the 
forces  in  South  Carolina,  377;  postponed,  378; 
resumed,  405;  agreed  to,  433. 

Missouri  canal,  a  bill  ^nting  land  to  enable  the  State  to 
open  a  canal  m  the  Big  Swamp,  12. 

Order,  points  of,  300,  480. 

Pension  agency  at  Decatur,  a  bill  for  the  establiahment  of, 
809;  laid  on  the  table,  810. 

Pottage,  a  proposition  for  introducing  a  bill  to  reduce 
,  the  rates  of  postage,  27;  discussed;  agreed  to, 
40. 

Powers  of  the  Government,  three  resolutions  defining 
these  powers,  191,  750\  laid  on  the  table,  785. 
aiz  resolutions  oflTered  as  substitutes,  192. 

President  pro  tempore  balloted  for;  Mr.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, elected,  2. 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  Senate,  3. 

President's  message  received,  3.  (See  the  Appendix  for 
a  copy  of  it.^ 
veto  on  the  bill  of  last  session,  providing  for  the 
find  settlement  of  the  claims  of  States  for  inte- 
rest on  advances  to  the  United  States  during  the 
late  war,  3;  laid  on  the  table,  4. 

Presidential  election,  a  day  fixed  for  counting  the  electo- 
ral votes,  359;  the  votes  counted,  and  Andrew 
Jackson  was  declared  to  be  elected  President, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  Vice  President,  487. 

Printer  to  Congress,  the  resolution  for  his  election  taken 
up,  587. 

Proclamation,  a  copy  of  the  President's,  in  relation  to 
South  Carolina,  called  for,  99;  proposition  laid 
on  the  table,  100;  agreed  to,  104. 

Revenue.  (See  IVauda  on,  ana  Duties,) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called  upon  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  articles  of  forei^  growth  or  manu- 
facture on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  duties  ought 
to  be  reduced,  Sec,  8;  agreed  to,  27. 

Senate  called  to  order  bv  the  Secretary,  2. 
,  ^Sheathing  copper,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports^  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  661 . 

South  Carolina  resolutions,  in  reply  to  the  President's 

KfoclamatioD,  80. 
ims,  a  resolution  instructinjf  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
.  of  obtaining  evidence  deposited  in  the  State  De- 
partment, 38;  agreed  to. 
Special  order,  a  resolution  for  changing  the  hour  of  taking 

it  up,  ag^ed  to,  359. 
Standing  committees  appointed,  4. 


added;  laid  on  the  Uble. 
patents,  a  bill  describing  the  mode  by  which  land 
patents  may  be  signed,  150;  bill  passed,  150. 
Vol.  IX e 


motion  of  female  education,  82;  State  of  Ohio^  ^Tariff,  a  resolution  introduced  calling  on  the  Secretarv 


of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  bill 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports*  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  suggestions  in  his  report,  6. 
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Tariff,  a  bUl  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  1 
on  imports,  462}  the  bill  reported  with  aftiend- 
ments,  601;  the  bill  taken  up  and  discussed, 
690;  laid  on  the  table,  765. 

resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  483;  laid  on 
the  table,  492. 

the  bin  from  the  House  to  modify  the  existing  ta- 
riff, was  received,  and  both  bills  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  785;  the  bill  from  the 
House  taken  up,  786;  consideration  resumed, 
79r\  bill  passed,  809. 
Treasurer's  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  financev,  3. 
Votes  of  absentees,  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  permit 

their  names  to  be  recorded,  688. 
Teat  and  nays,  on  considering  the  resolution  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  16. 

resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  post- 
age, 49. 

on  amendment  to  the  resolution  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  statement  of  fo- 


reign articles  on  which  the  duty  may  be  ftdu^ 
ed,  50,  59,  60. 

on  postponing  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  81, 133. 

on  postponing  the  force  bill,  187. 

on  the  Und  biU,  229,  230,  231,  232,  235. 

postponing  the  revenue  collection  bill,  346, 40i 

striking  out  the  3d  section  of  the  revenue  bill,  483. 

references  of  tlie  bill  to  modify  the  tariff,  486. 

on  the  passage  of  the  Cumberland  roid  bill,  486. 

on  amendments  to  the  revenue  collection  bill,  518, 
519,  595,  601. 

on  a  question  touching  the  election  of  printer,  58S. 

engrossing  the  revenue  collection  bill,  601. 

on  the  passage  of  do.,  688. 

on  striking  out  the  2d  sectioo  of  the  bill  to  mo- 
dify the  Uriff,  724. 

on  adding  a  9th  section  to  the  bill,  724. 

on  strikingout  the  3d  and  6th  sections  of  do.,  72i 

on  adding  a  new  section  to  do.,  725. 

on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  809. 
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Bell,  Mr.,  from  New  Hampshire,  on  modifying  the  tariff, 

485,  718,  742. 
Benton,  Mr.,  from  Missouri,  on  the  reduction  of  postage, 
31. 
Cumberland  road,  51,  119. 
hnd  bill,  208,  230. 

modification  of  the  tariff,  485,  713,  720. 
electing  a  printer  to  Congress,  587,  588. 
Bibb,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  printing  commercial  state- 
ments, 10. 
a  reduction  of  certain  duties,  26. 
reduction  of  postage  37,  46. 
public  lands,  79. 
the  force  bill,  174,  178. 
revenue  collection  bill,  264,  280,  412,  413,  487, 

488  489  600. 
bill  modifying  the  tariff,  701,  720,  807. 
Black,  Mr.,  from  Mississippi,  on  public  lands,  104,  229. 

on  the  bill  modifying  the  tariff,  702. 
Brown,  Mr.,  from  Nortli  Carolina,  on  a  proposition  fur 
a  reduction  of  duties,  17,  20,  25,  51. 
force  bill,.  183. 

revenue  collection  bill,  333,  413. 
calling  for  copies  of  military  orders,  409. 
Buckner,  Mr.,  from  Missouri,  on  a  reduction  of  duties,  27. 
on  reducing  the  rates  of  postage,  31,  42. 
public  lands,  81,  82,  112,  122. 
French  spoliations,  98. 
Cumberland  road,  119,  121. 
modification  of  the  tariff,    479,    485,  711,  713, 
719. 
Calhoun,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  call  for  a  copy  of 
the  proclamation,  100. 
force  bill,  184. 
the  powers  of  the  Government,  187, 192,  237,238, 

239,  240,  241,  243,  750,  785. 
land  bill,  234. 

the  revenue  collection  bill,  249,  252,  253,  254, 
255,'  315,  403,  404,  500,  519,  589,  590,  591, 
687. 
on  calling  for  copies  of  military  onlers,  408,  109. 
modifying  the  tariff,  477,  485,  697,  699,  702,  715, 
719,^791. 
Chambers,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  French  spoliations,  98. 
Cumberland  road,  121. 
modifying  the  Uriff,  480,  693,  718,  719. 


Chambers,  Mr.,  on  electing  public  printer,  587, 588. 
revenue  collection  bill,  590. 
resolution  for  extending  the  subscriptioDtoAiuri- 
can  State  Papers,  786. 
Clay,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  the  reduction  of  duty  m 
foreign  goods,  50,  51. 
public  Gmds,  67,  81.  112,  122,  233,  335,337. 
French  spoliations,  98,  99. 
force  bill,  174,  178. 

on  his  bill  for  modifying  the  tariff,  463, 476|  4S0, 
484,  690,   692,   694,  695,  696,  695r,  701,  710, 
711,  713,  716,  718,  722,  726, 729. 749, 7&J, 
786,  807. 
Clayton,  Mr.,  from  Delaware,  on  the  reduction  of  post- 
ftg^»  29,  30. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  237. 
revenue  collection  bill,  378,  518. 
biU  to  modify  the  tariff,  693,  697,  698,  700. 7W, 
716,  717,  722,  726,  786,  800,  802. 
Dallas,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  revenue collertioa 
bill,  414. 
modifying  the  tariff,  486,  698,  726, 793. 
Dickerson,  Mr.,  from  New  Jersey,  on  reduction  of  dutia 
on  foreign  goods,  60.  ^^,  .^  , 

on  modifying  the  Uriff,  478,  484,  692,  69j,  b% 
713,  720,  745,  749,  785.  ^ 

Ewing,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  the  reduction  of  poster'-*' 
on  the  land  bill,  159. 
revenue  collection  bill,  518,  676. 
electing  public  printer,  588. 
modifying  the  tariff,  795.  ^ 

Foot,  Mr.,  from  Connecticut,  on  printing  cooffl«^ 
statements,  10. 
on  a  reduction  of  postage,  31,  35,  49.        .  ^ 
ditto  of  duties  on  foreign  goods,  iU  o"- 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  237. 
calling  for  copies  of  military  orders,  409. 
modifying  the  tariff,  480,  708,  717,  718. 
revenue  collection  bill,  517. 
electing  public  printer,  588.  ^;, 

Forsyth,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  copying  docuoen" 
State  Department,  79,  80,  123.  ^^ 

call  for  a  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  procUfl"""* 

103. 
on  the  land  bill,  232,  233. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  243, 784. 
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Forsyth,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  revenue  collection  bill, 
403,  460,  589,  590,  593,  600. 
moAifytng  the  tsrifT  »cts,  474,  476,  479,  480,  692, 
693,  695,  699,  702,  717,  718,  724,  726,  802. 
Frelinghuvsen,  Mr.,  from  New  Jersey,  on  a  reduction  of 
duties,  19. 
a  reduction  of  postage,  43. 
force  bill,  182. 

revenue  collection  bill,  312, 347. 
modifying  the  tariflT,  720,  792,  802. 
Grundy,  Mr.,  from  Tennessee,  on  a  reduction  of  post- 
age, 27,  29,  30,  34,  37,  45. 
call  for  a  copy  of  South  Carolina  proclamation,  100, 

104. 
land  bill,  112,  174. 
force  bill,  174. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  192,  240,  785. 
revenue  collection  bill,  263,  403,  462,  488,  591, 

661. 
calling  for  copies  of  military  orders,  405, 406, 408, 

409,  430,  432. 
modifying  the  tariff,  484,  485. 
Hendricks,  Mr.,  from  Indiana,  on  reduction  of  duties  on 

foreign  goods,  60. 
Hill,  Mr.,  from  New  Hampshire,  on  public  lands,  193. 

the  bill  for  modifying  the  tarifr,  703. 
Holmes,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  printing  commercial  state- 
ments, 7,  8,  9. 
on  a  reduction  of  duties,  15,  19,  51,  52. 
a  reduction  of  postage,  30,  36,  49. 
Spanish  claims,  38. 

copying  documents  in  State  Department,  80. 
revenue  collection  bill,  348,  367,  413. 
modifying  the  tariff,  474,  479,  483. 
electing  public  printer,  588. 
the  bill  modifying  the  tariflT,  697,  702,  708,  709, 
713,718,749,805. 
Kane,  Mr.,  from  Illinois,  on  a  reduction  of  postage,  41. 
on  public  lands,  61. 

copying  documents  in  State  Department,  123. 
modifying  the  tariff,  479,  699,  724. 
revenue  collection  bill,  590. 
King,  Mr.,  from  Alabama,  on  a  reduction  of  duties,  13, 
16,  59. 
on  a  call  for  the  proclamation  respecting  South  Ca- 
rolina, 99. 
on  the  land  bill,  122. 
the  force  bill,  186. 

revenue  collection  bill,  403,  404,  488. 
calling  for  copies  of  military  orders,  408,  409. 
modifying  the  tariff,  480,  485. 
Knight,  Mr.,  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  bill  relating  to 

sheathing  copper,  661. 
Mangum,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  calling  upon  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  for  a  project  of  a 
tariff  bill,  8. 
on  a  reduction  of  duties,  21,  60. 
force  bill,  174,183. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  192,  236,  237,  243. 
revenue  collection  bill,  246,  403,  404,  590. 
modifying  the  tariff,  799. 
Btiller,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  reduction  of  pott- 
age, 49. 
the  force  bill,  175,  185. 

revenue  collection  biU,  251,  260,  430,  433,  595. 
Moore,  Mr.,  from  Alabama,  on  the  land  bill,  122,  304. 
on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  488,  489. 


Moore,  Mr.,  on  modifying  the  tariff,  702. 
Poindezter,  Mr.,  from  Mississippi,  on  callinj^  on  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  for  the  project  of  a  tariff 
bill,  7. 
on  printing  commercial  statements,  9, 10. 
reduction  of  duties,  13,  13, 14,  15,  17>  27,  49,  50, 

51,  59,  60,  61. 
reduction  of  nostage,  45. 

certain  amenaments  proposed  to  the  land  bill,  104. 
land  bill,  112,  119,  122, 123,  150. 
bill  providing  for  the  signing  of  land  patents,  150. 
force  bill,  179. 
on  calling  for  copies  of  military  orders,  377,  405, 

407,  409,  432. 
revenue  collection  bill,  404,  519,  589,  591,  603. 
modifying  the  tariff,  474,  701. 
Rives,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  the  revenue  collection  bill, 

492. 
Robbins,  Mr.,  from  Rhode  Island,  on  modifying  the  tariff, 

715, 786,  787. 
Silsbee,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  copying  documents 
in  the  State  Department,  123. 
the  bill  for  modifying  the  tariff,  699,  719,  726, 
742,  802. 
Smith,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  printing  commercial  state- 
ments, 7,  9, 10. 
on  reduction  of  duties,  13,  15,  18,  50,  59. 
Cumberland  road,  119, 121. 
force  bill,  178. 

calling  for  copies  of  nulitary  orders,  409. 
revenue  collection  bill,  517, 589,  592. 
sheathing  copper  bill,  661. 
the  bill  modifying  the  tarifT,  693,  694,  695,  698, 
699,  704,  710,  716,  717,  719,  720,  724^  742, 
786. 
Sprague,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  a  reduction  of  duties,  18. 
reduction  of  postage,  38,  33,  46. 
Spanish  claims,  38. 

copying  documents  in  Department  of  State,  133. 
revenue  collection  bill,  405. 
modi^ing  the  tariff,  474,  713, 745,  805. 
electing  public  printer,  588. 
Tyler,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  project  of  a  tariff  bill, 
8,11. 
on  a  reduction  of  duties,  30,  34. 
French  spoliations,  99. 
revenue  collection  bill,  360,  401,  403,  405. 
modifying  the  toriff,  701,  716. 
Webster,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  Spanish  claims^  38. 
on  French  spoliations,  98^  99. 
bnd  bill,  133. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  337,  340,  774,  785. 
revenue  collection  bill,  404,  405,  409,  413,  413, 

461,  518,  553,  590. 
modifying  the  tariff,  478,  693,  709,  722,  733,  730, 
727,  801. 
Wilkins,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  force  bill,  183, 
184. 
on  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  243. 
the  revenue  collection  bill,  346,  403,  413,460,461, 

488,  590,  593,  687. 
calling  for  copies  of  militanr  orders,  409. 
on  modifying  the  tariff,  693,  694, 713,  730. 
Wright,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  modifying  the  tariff, 
70^  717,  718,  736,  806. 
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Amendment  of  the  constitution,  providing  that  no  mem- 
ber of  Confess,  during  the  time  for  which  be 
was  electeo,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of 
trust  or  profit  unaer  the  United  States,  893; 
postponed  bill  to  Monday  next,  894. 
a  resolution,  offered  at  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Root, 
for  amending  the  constitution,  was  called  up, 
940. 

Appointments  to  office  of  members  of  Congress,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  list  of  all  the  appointments  of  members 
since  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  901 ;  agreed  to, 
911. 

Appropriations  for  the  navy.     (See  Naval aervice,) 

Appropriation  bill  (general)  for  the  year  1833,  taken  up, 
1921;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1936. 

Arsenal  at  Watervliet.     (See  WatarvUet.) 

Asylums  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  a  bill  granting  a  town- 
ship of  land  to  the  New  England  asylum,  890; 
bill  rejected,  916. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  oil,  838. 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence, from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  839. 
a  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Bank  stock  of  the 
United   States,   reported,   1707;    bill  rejected, 
1722. 
report  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

1898;  Uken  up,  1922;  agreed  to,  1936. 
report  from  the  minority  of  the  committee,  1902. 

Buenos  Ayrea.  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  com- 
municate the  correspondence  between  this  Go- 
vernment and  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
900;  agreed  to,  901. 
the  President  declines  to  communicate  the  copy  of 
the  correspondence  asked  for,  926. 

Chickasaw  treaty,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Cletk  of  the 
House  to  communicate  to  tlie  Senate  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  documents  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  on  the  subject  of  the  Chic- 
kasaw treaty;  motion  negatived,  854. 
subject  reconsidered,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta- 
ble, 879, 

Coin  and  bullion,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  report  to  the  House  the  relative  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  agreed  to,  864. 

Collection  of  revenue .    (See  Revenue  Col'edion  bill ) 

Columbia  affairs.     (See  DUtrid  of  Columbia. ) 

District  of  Columbia,  affairs  of,  1812. 

Doddridge,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  his  death  announced,  818. 

Doubtful  powers,  a  verbal  report  thereon  by  Mr.  Danitl. 
1902. 

Duties,  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  articles  of  merchandise 
from  duty,  944. 

Duties  on  hardware.     (See  Hardware.) 

Enforcement  bill,  motion  to  print  additional  copies  of  the 
report,  1675;  agreed  to,  1685. 

Federal  courts,  a  resolution  instructing  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  what  regulation  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  annual  expense  of  holding  said  courts, 
a^eed  to,  870. 

Florida  claims,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  East  Florida,  998;  the  first  section  struck  out, 
1009. 

tlie  bill  again  brought  up,  1685;  bill  recommitted. 

1688. 
Frontiers,  a  bill  for  the  defence  of,  was  taken  up,  1727, 

and  agreed  to. 
Geological  surveyji,  a  resolution  proposing  to  inquire  into 

the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  President  of 

the  United  States  to  employ  a  suitable  person  to 


aid  the  Topographical  Bureau  inmakiogamine- 
ralogical  and  geoiosncal  map  of  the  United  Sulci, 
1723;  sgreed  to,  1725. 

Harbor  bill,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  carrying  on 
certain  works  heretorore  comnienced,  for  tbe 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rirers,  &&,  192!; 
passed. 

Hardware,  a  resolution  instructing  the  CommilteeofWiyi 
and  Means  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
pealing certain  duties  thereon,  1747,  1748. 

Lands,  public,  resolutions  proposing  to  reduce  the  price 
of,  &c.  837;  subject  considered,  873;  laid  on  ibe 
Uble,  893. 
settlers  on,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisons  of  tt:e 
act  of  1807,  to  prevent  settlements,  &c.,  report- 
ed 1743;  committed,  1747. 
a  bill  from  the  Senate  to  fix  the  minimum  price  of 
the  public  lands,  1904;  bill  passed,  1920. 

Land  claims,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  frauJa- 
lent  land  chums  was  referred  to  the  Judiciir)' 
Committee,  873. 

Land  offices,  a  bill  to  change  the  location  of  certain  iind 
offices,  976;  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Land  reports,  a  resolution  directing  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  cause  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and  prinled 
for  the  use  of  the  House,  such  of  the  reports  of 
the  several  boards  of  commissioners,  &c.,  for  the 
adjudication  of  land  claims,  in  the  several  Stites 
and  Territories,  which  were  adverse  to  diim- 
ants,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  printed, 
witli  a  suitable  index,  1727;  rejected,  1731. 

Lent,  James,  jr.,  a  member  from  New  York,  bis  death  is- 
nounced,  and  resolutions  entered  into  for  his  fu- 
neral, 1762. 

Lien  laws,  a  bill  giving  to  the  workmen  in  the  District  cf 
Columbia  a  lien  upon  houses  which  they  build, 
870;  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  872. 

Lyon,  Matthew's,  fine,  a  bill  to  refund  it  to  his  lepl«' 
presentatives,  1010:  bill  taken  up  for  conjkicn- 
tion,  1654. 

Macomb,  General,  a  bill  for  his  relief;  the  bill  taken  op 
for  its  third  reading,  917;  postponed  for  a  tetk, 
918;  referred  to  the  Committee  of  CbiaLs998. 

Massachusetts  resolutions  on  the  tarifiT.     (See  Trnf) 

Members,  a  list  of,  818. 

Ministers  to  France,  the  President  requested  tocomrouw; 
cate  the  instructions  given  to  them,  821;»grcf^ 
to,  837. 

Naval  service,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  thf,  c^- 
sidered,  1665;  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  Ip 

Ohio,  fulls  of,  petitions  for  the  improvement  of,  853. 

Ordtr,  points  of,  discussed,  950,  1225,  1270,  nr.'. 
1290, 1515, 1521, 1567,  1634,  1661. 166;  ^f; 
1701,  1729, 1757,  1759, 1760, 1822, 182J,  1K4, 
1920,  1923. 

Postage,  a  resolution  instructing  the  Coromittfe  on  lU 
Post  Office  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  rates  of  postage,  927. 

President  of  the  United  Statcf,  his  message  atlheoperuit 
of  Congress.     (See  App^dix.) 
veto  of  the  harbor  bill,  819. 
message  dissected  and  referred,  822;  subject  re- 
sumed, 864. 

Presidential  election,  the  electoral  votes  counted,  )'-■ 

Public  printer,  election  of,  1726. 

Revenue  laws,  a  memorial  praying  for  relief  under  tflei8» 
834.  ,,, 

Revenue  collection  bill,  reported,  1653;  taken  op,  K^li' 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1897;  passed,  1^ 
See  also  1939.  ,, 

Rochambcau,  Marshal  Count,  a  letter  from  General  P- 
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fajretle,  with  a  petition  from  the  granddaughters 
of  the  Marshal,  praying  for  compensation  for 
services  performed  by  their  grandfather  to  the 
United  States,  1763. 

Salt  duty,  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  rock  salt  manu- 
factured in  Maine,  1156;  referred,  1157. 

Sergeant-at-arms,  Thomas  B.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  ap- 
pointed, 822. 

Settlers  on  public  lands.      (See  Lands.) 

Silk  culture,  a  resolution  for  procuring  copies  of  tlie  man- 
ual on  silk,  introduced,  1762;  agreed  to,  1763. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  memorial  from 
Pennsylvania  for  its  abolishment  therein,  1584; 
referred,  1585. 

South  Carolina  convention,  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  for  a  copy  of  his  proclamation,  and  of 
the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  to  which  it  re- 
fers, 916;  rejeetedf  917. 
message  from  the  President,  communicating  the 

nullifying  ordinance.  Sec,  1082. 
resohition  requesting  the  President  to  communicate 
what  evidence  he  may  have  to  authorize  the  be- 
lief that  the  Government  and  people  of  South 
Carolina  meditated  the  taking  possession  of  the 
forts  of  the  United  States,  1763;  laid  on  the 
table,  1764. 

Southern  assay  offices,  a  bill  to  establish  assay  offices  in 
the  gold  region,  886;  bill  laid  aside,  890. 

Standing  committees  appointed,  821. 

Surplus  revenue,  a  resolution  proposing  to  di»tribute  the 
surplus  revenue  amongst  the  several  States,  1054; 
the  House  refused  to  consider  the  proposition. 

Tariff,  a  report  from  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
on  reducing  and  altering  certain  duties,  926. 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  ordered 

to  be  printed,  1902. 
a  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on 
imports,  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  958;  tariff*  bill  recommitted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  with  instructions  to  report 
Mr.  Clay's  bill  from  the  Senate  in  its  stead,  1772. 


Tariff,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  a  list  of  articles  on  which  the  reduction 
of  six  millions  of  duty  may  be  made,  1089; 
agreed  to,  12^3. 

memorial  and  resolutions  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
tariff,  1478;  discussed,  1522;  motion  to  reconsi- 
der, 1564;  motion  withdrawn,  1578. 
Taxation  and  the  tariff,  Mr.  Burgas  moved  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  on  these  subjects,  955;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed,  957. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of,  his  annual  report,  820. 
Tribunal  for  claims,  a  resolution  for  instructing  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
establishing  such  a  tribunal,  957;  agreed  to, 
958. 
Veto  of  the  harbor  bill,  819. 
Watervliet  arsenal,   the  proposed  appropriation  for  it, 

1764. 
AVickliffe's,  Mr.,  address  to  the  editors  of  this  work  on  the 
decision  of  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order, 
1823. 
Yeas  and  nays,   on  resolution  touching  the  Chickasaw 
treaty,  854,  878. 

on  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  calling  for  a  Ust 
of  members  appointed  to  Congress,  910. 

on  tlie  resolution  as  proposed,  911. 

on  a  call  for  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. Sec,  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  917. 

on  considering  a  proposition  to  distribute  the 
surplus  revenue  amongst  the  several  States, 
1054. 

on  a  resolution  calling  for  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  tariff  question, 
1273. 

on  questions  on  theUriffbiP,  1664,  1730,  1753, 
1754,  1755,  1779,  1810. 

on  the  bill  for  selling  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  1722. 

on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  1896,  1897. 

passage  of  the  land  bill,  1920. 

report  of  the  Bank  committee,  1936. 
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Adams,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  our  relations  with 

Buenos  Ay  res,  900. 
on  appointment  of  members  of  Congress,  906,  907. 
resolutions  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

for  tariff  information,  1690,  1117,  1133,  1175, 

1228, 1478,  1527,  1564,  1572,  1577. 
on  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

1585. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  1609,  1616,  1640,  IHIO,  1817. 
on  making  naval  appropriations,  1673. 
East  Florida  claims,  1686. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1818. 
the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on 

Manufactures,  1865. 
on  ordering  the  printing  of  do.,  1902. 
Alexander,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  the  Massachusetts  re- 
solutions touching  the  tariff,  1568,  1640. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon, 

1654. 
Anderson,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  making  appropriations  for 

the  navy,  1665,  1666. 
Angel,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  Matthew  Lyon's  fine, 

1012. 
Applcton,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  tariff,  1194, 

1431,  14S3,  1434,  1579,  1580,  1634. 


Archer,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  establishing  Southern  as- 
say offices,  888. 
on  our  relations  with  Buenos  Ayres,  901. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1083,  1086,  1087. 
East  Florida  claims,  1687. 
Uriff,  1729. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1761. 
Arnold,  Mr.,  from  Tennessee,  on  the  nullifying  ordinance, 
1083   1089 
tariff,  1303,  1*696,  1699,  1700. 
enforcement  bill,  1676. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1757,  1759,  1767, 1811. 
the  culture  of  silk,  1762. 
Asliley,  Mr.,  from  Missouri,  on  the  tariff  bill,  1635. 
Banks,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tariff,  1529. 
Barbour,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  District  of  Columbia  af- 
fairs, 1815. 
Barringcr,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  appointment  of 
members  of  Congress,  910. 
on  Matthew  Lyon*»fine,  lul8,  1020, 1022. 
on  the  tariff,  1616,  1637,  1734,  1750. 
on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew 
Lyon,  1654. 
Bates,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  tariff,  1478, 1655, 
1664,  1762,  1809. 
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Bates,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statef, 
840. 

asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  899. 

the  tarifr,  1639,  1655,  180B. 

the  revenue  collection  bill,  1771. 
Beardflley,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff,  1574, 1634, 
1636,  1655. 

revenue  collecUon  bUl,  1653,  1771,  1819,  1821, 
1898. 
Bell,  Mr.,  from  Tennessee,  on  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
896,  897. 

on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1088. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1653,  1755,  1756,  1761, 
1769,  1812, 1817,  1885,  1897. 

enforcement  bill,  1676,  1680. 

the  tariff  bill,  1699. 

arsenal  at  Watervliet,  17C5. 
Blair,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  Southern  assay  of- 
fices, 920. 

the  Uriff,  1738,  1748. 

revenue  collecUon  bill,  1771,  1772,  1819,  1855, 
1887. 
Boon,  Mr.,  from  Indiana,  on  lowering  the  price  of  pub- 
lic hinds,  873. 

the  revenue  collection  bill,  1766. 
Bouldin,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  establishing  Southern  as- 
say offices,  888. 

the  tariff,  1580, 1695.  1729. 

on  the  enforcement  bill,  1675. 

on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  1898. 
Branch,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  appointment  of 
members  of  Congress,  908. 

making  naval  appropriations,  1667,  1668,  1675. 
Brigg^,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  tariff,  1034. 
Burd,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  changing  location  of 
land  offices,  1055. 

District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813. 

on  the  tariff,  1739,  1742. 
Burges,  Mr.,  from  Rhode  Island,  on  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  832. 

appointment  of  members  of  Congress,  905. 

remission  of  duties,  952. 

Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1011. 

the  tariff,  1056,   1225,  1358,  1574,  1580,  1616, 
1780,  1793. 

nullifying  ordinance,  1086. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1821. 
Cambreleng,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  Bank  of  United 
States,  830,  8S9,  840,  851,  852,  855,  858,  861, 
863. 

establishing  Southern  assay  offices,  887. 
.  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  890,  892. 

the  reduction  of  postage,  939,  942. 

nullifying  ordinance,  1083. 

tariff,  1339,  1434,  1574,  1579,  1581,  1635,  1638, 
1692,  1696, 1701,  1732,  1751. 

making  naval  appropriations,  1668. 

tbe^nforcement  bill,  1680,  1681. 

the  printing  of  land  reports,  1728. 

District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1815. 

repealing  certain  duties  on  hardware,  1748. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1760,  1817. 
Carr,  Mr.,  from  Indiana,  on  improving  the  falU  of  the 

Ohio,  835. 
Carson,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  establisliing  South- 
em  assay  offices,  886,  887,  888,  919. 

on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1084. 

on  the  tariff,  1290,  1291,  1699,  1700. 

making  naval  appropriations,  1671. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1766,  1812,  1821,  1822, 
1823,  1824,  1825,  1885,  1897,  1898. 

District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813,  1816. 

the  tariff,  1808. 


Chandler,  Mr.,  from  New  HampMhire,  on  the  tariflf,  1731. 
Choate,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  tariffi  10&4. 
Clay,  Mr.,  from  Alabama,  on  reducing  price  of  pobk 
lands,  837,  874. 
asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  898,  899,  900. 
the  Uriff,  1433,  1701,  1751. 
the  culture  of  silk,  1762. 
land  bill,  1904. 
Clayton,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  establishing  Sotttherau- 
say  offices,  887,  888,  922. 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress,  903. 
the  MassachOsetts  resolutions  touching  the  tariff 

1569. 
the  Uriff  bill,  1582,  1583. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1761,1767,1820,1839,1895. 
Coke,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  establishing  Southern issay 
offices,  890. 
the  revenue  collection  bill,  1823, 1824, 1898. 
Connor,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  reducing  tbe  ntn 
of  postage,  929. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813. 
Coulter,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  nuDifying  ordi- 
nance, 1084, 1088. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1678. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1771, 1897. 
Craig,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  reduction  of  postigf,9j3. 
on  Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1012. 
on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1087. 
on  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cohmbia, 

1585. 
on  the  tariff,  1655,  1693,  1762. 
on  the  enforcement  bill,  1685. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813, 1814. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1758,  1896, 1898. 
Crawford,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ttrtff  biH,  990, 

1729. 
Daniel,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  Bank  of  United  Stales, 
848,  862. 
referring  a  portion  of  President's  mewgf,  86J. 

868,  869. 
Matthew  Lyon's  claim,  1020,  1023. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1676, 1684. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1758,  1759,1767,1811. 

1812,  1822,  1825,  1876. 
the  tariff,  1793. 
Davis,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  Matthew  Lyon's fitf, 
1012.  .^ 

resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  the  efidence 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  South  Cirolinifr 
tended  taking  possession  of  United  States  fortt, 
1763. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1768, 1897. 
Davis,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  a  resolution  toocbiof 
the  tariff,  1522,  1572,  1574,  1576, 1581. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  1638,  1660, 1688^  1692,  M 

1740,  1743,  1773. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1772. 
Dayan,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff,  1655. 
Dearborn,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  Bank  of  u» 
United  States,  847. 
establishing  Southern  assay  offices,  889. 
reduction  of  postage,  939. 
remission  of  duties,  944. 
Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1011. 
the  tariff,  1044, 1681. 
the  nuUifyinr  ordinance,  1084. 
making  naval  appropriations,  1665, 1668, 16o9.  • 
revenue  collection  bill,  1812. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1814. 
repealing  certain  duties  on  bardtirsre,  1748. 
arsenal  at  Watervliet,  1765.  .^ 

Denny,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tarift  lW*i  *** 
1635,  1636,  1792. 
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Dickson,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tatiff,  1729,  1779. 

revenue  collection  bill,  1760,  1761. 
Drayton,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  remission  of  duties, 
954. 
on  Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1010. 
the  nullifying^  ordinance,  1085,  1089. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  1609,  1616,  1681,  1693. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1681 . 
Duncan,  Mr.,  from  Illinois,  on  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers, 1727. 
on  public  lands,  1743,  1904. 
Ellsworth,  Mr.,  from  Connecticut,  on  the  Bank  of  the 
'  United  States,  847,  863. 
on  establishing^  Southern  assay  offices,  889,  919. 
the  tariff,  1022,  1638. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1084. 
the  revenue  collection  bill,  1653,  1759,  1760. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1677. 
Evans,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  the  tariff,  1635,  1640. 
Everett,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  asylum  for  deaf 
and  dumb,  893,  896,  898,  899. 
on  reducing  the  rate  of  postage,  927, 934,  943 . 
on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1084. 
on  the  tariff,  1226, 1580,  1635, 1636, 1705,  1735. 
on  a  resolution  relative  to  do.,  1524. 
Everett,  Mr.,  from  Vermont,  on  the  tariff,  1228,  1574, 

1637,  1654,  1655,  1731,  1750,  1778. 
Foster,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  referring  a  portion  of  the 
President's  message,  866. 
establishing  Southern  assay  offices,  888,  889,  890, 

918,  919. 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress,901, 903,908. 
on  the  contingfent  expenses  of  the  Senate,  943. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1653,  1759,  1767,  1865, 

1897, 1898. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1676,  1682. 
the  tariff,  1772,  1791. 
Gllmore,  Mr.,  from  PennsyIvania,.on  the  tariff,  1078. 
Gordon,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  the  revenue  collection 

bill,  1653, 1767,  1897. 
Grennell,  Mr.,  from  Ma^chuietts,  on  making  naval  ap- 
propriations, 1672. 
Hall,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  the  tariff,  1738. 
Hawes,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  the  revenue  collection 

bill,  1822. 
Hiester,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  abolishing  slavery  in 

the  District  of  Columbia,  1 584. 
Hoffman,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  Bank  of  United  States, 
831. 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress,  906. 
reducing  rates  of  postage,  931,  937. 
remission  of  duties,  944,  945. 
the  nullifyirig  ordinance,  1086. 
resolution  calling  for  information  on  tariff,  1091, 

1116.  1226, 1264. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  1574,  1638,  1692,  1817. 
.    making  naval  appropriations,  1665, 1666,  1675. 
announced  the   death  of  his    colleague,   James 

Lent,  jr.,  1762. 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, 1865. 
Horn,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tariff,  1636. 

repealing  duties  on  hardware,  1747. 
Howard,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  establishing  Southern 
assav  offices,  889,  890. 
un  the' tariff,  1424,  1564, 1634,  1637,  1730. 
y  making  naval  appropriations,  1674. 

^  District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1816. 

Hubbard,  Mr.,  from  New  Hampshire,  on  making  naval 
appropriations,  1672. 
on  the  tariff,  1704. 
Huntingdon,  Mr.,  from  Connecticut,  on  Southern  assay 
offices,  925. 


Huntington,  Mr.,  on  the  tariff  bill,  964, 1636, 1706, 1761, 
1780, 1809. 
repealing  certain  duties  on  hardware,  1748. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1755. 
Ihrie,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tariff  bill,  1635. 
IngersoU,  Mr.,  from  Connecticut,  on  sale  of  Government 
stock,  823,  1714. 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  852. 
remission  of  duties,  947. 
the  tariff  bill,  977,  1574,  1637. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1086. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1822. 
Bank  report,  1926. 
frvin,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  reducing  price  of  public  lands, 
838. 
fraudulent  land  claims,  873. 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  893,  898. 
clianginp^  location  of  land  offices,  1055. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1088. 
the  tariff,  1681,  1696,  1700. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1757,  1758,  1811. 
Isacks,  Mr.,  from  Tennessee,  on  appointment  of  members 
of  Congress,  905,  909. 
on  the  tariff,  1704,  1731. 
the  printing  of  land  reports,  1728. 
the  revenue  collection  bill,  1761,  1851. 
Jarvis,  Mr.,  from  Maine,  on  the  tariff,  1558,  1635,  1640, 
1730. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1812, 1814,  1816. 
Jenifer,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  843; 
asylum  far  deaf  and  dumb,  900. 
Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1015. 
the  Uriff,  1135,  1616,  1634,  1791. 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1535. 
Jewett,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff  bill,  1634. 
Johnson,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  Matthew  Lyon's  fine, 
1013,  1020. 
on  the  nuUifyinjf  ordinance,  1087. 
Kennon,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  appointment  of  members  of 
Congress,  906,  908. 
the  tariff,  1056,  1092. 

on  resolution  calling  for  information  on  the  (a« 
riff  question,  1269. 
Leavitt,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  the  tariff,  1600. 
Letcher,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  the  tariff  bill,  1772. 

on  revenue  collection  bill,  1897. 
McDuffie,  Mr.,  from  South  Carolina,  on  referring  a  por- 
tion of  President's  message,  870. 
on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1085. 
on  the  Uriff,  1291,  1731,  1809. 
on  the  enforcement  bill,  1685. 
revenue  collection  bill,   1771,  1811,  1812,  1825, 

1903. 
District  of  Columbia  Affiiirs,  1815. 
Bank  report,  1932. 
McKennan,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  asylum  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  900. 
on  the  tariff,  1655. 
Mardis,  Mr.,  from  Alabama,  on  public  lands,  838,  1919. 
East  Florida  claims,  1686. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1770,  1811. 
District  of  Columbia  aflTairs,  1813,  1815. 
Marshall,  Mr.,  from  Kentucky,  on  the  tariff,  1640. 
Mason,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  asylum  fur  deaf  and  dumb, 
899,  912. 
on  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 1585. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1812,  1814,  1815. 
land  bill,  1920. 
Mercer,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  the  sale  of  Government 
stock,  822,  823. 
on  Bank  of  United  States,  863. 
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Mercer,  Mr.,  on  referring  a  portion  of  President's  message, 
865. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1815. 
the  revenue  collection  bill,  1824. 
Muhlenberg,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tariflT,  1299. 
Nelaon,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  tariff,  1640. 
Patton,  Mr.,  from  Virginia,  on  the  tariff  bill,  1619,  1651. 
Pearce,  Mr.,  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  tariff,  1492, 1575, 

1635. 
Pendleton,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff,  1637, 1664, 

1808. 
Plummer,  Mr.,  from  Viississippi,  on  fraudulent  land  claims, 
873. 
on  public  lands,  1744,  1904,  1919,  1920. 
Polk,  Mr.,  from  Tennessee,  on  Hank  of  United  States, 
833,  840,  849,  851,  1707. 
referring  a  portion  of  President's  message,  868. 
reduction  of  postage,  943. 
theUriff,  1162,  1225,  1574,  1636,  1761. 
a  reaolution  relative  to  do.,  1526. 
reported  a  bill  for  sale  of  bank  stock  of  United 

States,  1707;  his  speech  on  do.,  1713. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1898. 
report  of  the  minority  on  the  Bank  United  States, 

1902. 
landbili,  1920. 

agreeing  to  the  report  on  the  Bank,  1922. 
Reed,  Mr.,  from  Massachusetts,  on  reduction  of  postage, 
932. 
on  theUriff,  1176,  1640,  1761. 
Root,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  public  lands,  838,  1920. 
on  Bank  of  United  States,  862. 
on  the  lien  bill,  871. 
establishing  Southern  assay  ofHces,  886,  887,  894, 

920. 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  912,  916. 
amending  the  constitution,  940. 
reduction  of  postage,  943. 
Matthew  Lyon's  fine,  1015. 
the  tariff,  1103, 1573, 1574, 1635,1636, 1655.1656. 
on  the  culture  of  silk,  1762. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1862. 
Russell,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  the  Uriff,  1637,  1639. 
Semmes,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  the  lien  bill,  871. 
asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  899. 
the  tariff,  1575,  1636,  1639. 
making  naval  appropriations,  1669. 
Shepard,  Wm.  B.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  the  tariff, 

1434. 
Blade,  Mr.,  from  Vermont,  a^lum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
899. 
on  the  tariff,  1454,  1664. 

bill  for  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon,  1654. 
Sutherland,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,   on  the  lien   bill, 
872,  1636. 
on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  1761. 
on  the  tariff,  1804. 
Speight,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  referring  portions 
of  the  President's  message,  822,  823,  865. 
in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  824, 

841,  843,  862. 
on  the  lien  bill,  87L 

on  proposed  amendment  to  constitution,  899. 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress,  904. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1088. 
the  tariff,  1225,  1639,  1748,  1749,  1809. 
making  naval  appropriations,  1672. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1756,  1757,  1767. 
the  land  bill,  1905. 
Stewart,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes,  864. 
on  referring  a  portion  of  the  President's  message, 
867,  869. 


Stewart,  Mr.,  on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1084. 

resolution  concerning  tariff,  1118, 1131, 1270. 
the  tariff,  1575,  1583,  1664,  1751, 1795. 
the  enforcement  bill,  1677, 1684, 1685. 
land  bill,  1920. 
Taylor,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  Florida  claims,  99S 
on  Matthew  Lyon*s  fine,  1010. 
East  Florida  claims,  1686. 
the  tariff,  1731,  1772. 
the  arsenal  at  Water>'liet,  1765. 
Thomas,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  the  Bank  of  the  UoHed 
States,  845. 
on  the  tariff,  1639,  1640. 
Thomas,  Mr.,  from  Louisiana,  District  of  Columb'a  tf- 
fairs,  1816. 
on  the  tariff,  1739. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  revenue  collection  bill, 

1760. 
Vance,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  inlua 
bill,  916. 
changing  location  of  land  offices,  1055. 
making  naval  appropriations,  1666,  1671,  16*4, 
1675. 
Verplanck,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  contingent  ei- 
penses  of  the  Senate,  944. 
remission  of  duties,  944. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  962,  1121,  1225,  1356,1656. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1817,  1822. 
report  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stste^ 
general  appropriation  bill,  1921. 
Vinton,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  asylum  for  deaf  tnd 
895,896,911. 
the  tariff,  1273, 1290, 1291, 1575, 1638. 1732,17*9. 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Ljon, 
1654. 
Wardwell,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff,  1637, 1639, 
1681. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813. 
Ward,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  asylum  for  the  deaf  uid 
dumb,  890. 
the  tariff  bill,  1585. 
arsenal  at  Watervliet,  1764,  1765. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1897. 
Washington,  Mr.,  from  Maryland,  on  the  lien  bill,  STl. 
District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813, 1814, 1816. 
general  appropriation  bill,  1921. 
Watmough,  Mr.,  from  Pennsylvania,  on  Bank  of  rnii» 
States,  833,  840,  841,  853,  861,  863. 
on  the  tariff,  1290,  1291, 1637. 
making  naval  appropriations,  1668, 1675. 
selling  stock  of  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  1716 
Wayne,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  the  Bank  of  United  Suto. 
824,  826,  832,  842,  862. 
on  the  nullifying  ordinance,  1083, 1085. 
thetariff,1568,1681, 1697, 1701, 1706^  17n,\7'A 

1741.  ^     I 

revenue  collection  bill,  1755,  1757, 1758, 1?*'     i 

1768,  1812,  1823,  1939. 
on  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  inibn"*' 

tion  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  1764. 
the  Bank  report,  1935.  .     i 

White,  Mr.,  from  Florida,  on  fraudulent  land claiiia.*^ 
Florida  claims,  998,  1685, 1686,  1687. 
the  printing  of  land  reports,  1728. 
land  bill,  1904.  ^,^ 

White,  Mr.,  from  New  York,  on  the  tariff,  1157, 1*^ 
1575, 1639.  ,^, 

WhitUesey,  Mr.,  from  Ohio,  on  the  enforcement  m 
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District  of  Columbia  affairs,  1813,  1814. 1815 
revenue  collection  bill,  1766. 
the  Bank  report,  1935. 
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Wickliffey  Mr.»  from  Kentucky,  on  Bank  of  United  SUtes, 

824,  830,  839,  851,  852,  858,  860. 
on  fraudulent  land  claims,  873. 
on  amendment  to  the  constitution,  893,  894. 
atylum  for  d^  and  dumb,  896. 
appointment  of  members  of  Cong^e8s,901, 902, 907. 
remisnon  of  duties,  944,  953^ 
changing  the  location  of  certam  land  ofAces,  976. 
Massachusetts  resolutions  relative  to   the  tariff, 

1526,  1527,  1571, 1576. 
on  the  tariff  bill,  1638,   1640.  1681,  1699,  1701, 

1707,  1731,  1749, 1762,  1772,  1773. 
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Wickliffe,  Mr.,  on  arsenal  at  WatervUet,  1764,  1765. 

general  appropriation  bill,  1921. 
Wilde,  Mr.,  from  Georgia,  on  reducing  tiie  rates  of  post- 
age, 930. 
changing  the  location  of  certain  land  offices,  9. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  108?,  1084,  1085,1087. 
the  tariff,  1225,  1249,  1356,  1600,  1637,  1664, 

1705,  1741. 
the  Massachusetts  resolutions  on  do.,  1478,  1522, 

1524^  1527,  1577. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1755. 
Williams,  Mr.,  from  North  Carolina,  on  public  lands,  837, 
838,  874»  876,  879. 
asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  899. 
remission  of  duties,  954. 
the  nullifying  ordinance,  1086, 1088. 
the  Uriff,  1810, 1811. 
revenue  collection  bill,  1766,  1811. 
Young,  Mr.,  from  Connecticut,  on  the  tariff,  1413» 
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ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

An  act  making  appropriations  in  part  for  the  support  of 
Government  for  the  year  1833,  and  for  certain 
expenditures  of  1832,  1. 

making  appropriations  for  the  revolutionary  and 
other  pensioners  for  the  year  1833,  1. 

making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  United  States  for  1833,  1. 

to  establish  a  land  office  in  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, 1. 

to  explain  an  act  to  reduce  the  duties  on  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa;  passed  in  1830,  2. 

to  amend  an  act  to  alter  and  amend  an  act  to  set 
apart  and  dispose  of  certain  public  lands  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  olive;  passed  in  1831,  2. 

to  amend  an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  for  the 
relief  of  certun  surviving  ofncers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  2. 

for  the  further  improvement  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  2. 

for  the  payment  for  horses  and  arms  lost  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Indians,  2. 

for  the  purchase  of  certain  copies  of  Watterston 
and  Van  Zandt's  Statistical  Table«v,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  subscription  for  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  3 . 

making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for 
the  year  1833,  3. 

making  appropriations  for  Indian  annuities,  and 
other  similar  objects,  for  1833,  4. 

to  authorize  the  laying  out  and  constructing  a 
rood  from  Line  creek  to  the  Chattahoochee,  and 
for  repairing  the  road  on  which  the  mail  is  now 
transported,  5. 

to  authorize  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  to  sell  the 
land  reserved  for  the  support  of  religion  in  the 
Ohio  Company  and  J.  C.  Symmes's  pur- 
chases, 5. 

further  to  extend  the  fine  for  entering  certain  do- 
nation claims  to  land  in  the  Territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, 5. 

for  making  Calais  and  Pembroke,  in  Maine,  ports 
of  delivery,  5. 

making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  or  Government  for  the  year  1833,  6. 
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An  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  and 
all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  10. 

making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Department 
for  the  year  1833,  11. 

further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  12. 

to  explain  and  amend  the  18th  section  of  an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports;  approved  the  14th  July,  1832,  13. 

making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain Indian  treaties,  and  for  other  purposes,  for 
the  year  1833,  14. 

making  appropriations  for  the  engineer  and  ord- 
nance departments,  16. 

making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  year  1833,  17. 

to  explain  and  amend  the  act  to  alter  and  amend 
the  several  acts  imposin?  duties  on  imports; 
passed  July  14,  1832,  so  far  as  relates  to  hard- 
ware, and  certain  manufactures  of  copper  and 
brass,  and  other  articles,  18. 

making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  certain 
fortifications,  18. 

for  improving  the  navigation  of  certain  rivers  in 
the  Territories  of  Florida  and  Michigan,  and 
for  surveys  and  other  purposes,  18. 

in  relation  to  the  Potomac  bridge,  18. 

to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river, 
between  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  for 
other  purposes,  18. 

in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  18. 

to  improve  the  condition  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  army  and  marine 
corps  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  de- 
sertion, 19. 

makine  appropriations  for  carrying  on  certain 
works  heretofore  commenced  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers,  and  also  for  contin- 
uing and  repairing  the  Cumberland  road, 
and  certain  Territorial  roads,  19. 

making  appropriations  for  the  public  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  20. 

for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  William  Strong's,  on  the  St.  Francis 
river,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  20. 

prolonging  the  second  session  of  the  fiflh  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  20. 
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An  act^in  addition  to,  and  in  alteration  of,  mn  act  vesting 
in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Washington  all 
the  rights  of  the  Washington  Canal  Company, 
and  for  other  purposes,  20. 
establishing  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery  at  the 
villaj^e  of  Fall  river,  in  Massachusetts,  and  dis- 
continuing the  ofRce  at  Dighton,  21. 

to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exchange  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  navy 
yard  at  Brooklyn,  for  other  lands  contiguous 
thereto,  21. 

for  the  more  perfect  defence  of  the  frontiers,  21. 

to  create  sundry  new  land  offices,  and  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  other  land  offices  of  the  United 
SUtes,  21. 

making  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
22. 

declaring  the  assent  of  Congress  to  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  hereafter  re- 
cited, 22. 

to  secure  to  mechanics  and  others  payment  for 
labor  done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  25. 

to  authorize  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
county  of  Peoria,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
enter  a  fractional  auarter-section  of  land  for  a 
seat  of  justice,  and  tor  other  purposes,  25. 

authorizing  an  alteration  in  the  election  districts 
for  members  of  the  Legisbtive  Council  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  25. 

supplementary  to  an  act  concerning  a  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas {  approved 
March  7,  1827,  25. 

supplemenUl  to  tlie  act  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  land  claims  in  Missouri,  26. 

authorizing  the  removal  of  the  office  of  surveyor 
general  of  public  lands  south  of  Tennessee,  26. 

granting  certain  lots  to  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  26. 

to  amend  an  act  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Illinois 
river  with  those  of  lake  Michigan,  and  to  allow 
further  time  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  commencing 
the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton  to  lake  Erie,  26. 

to  incorporate  the  Georgetown  Free  School  and 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  26. 

to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  the  public  surveys  to  be  connected  with 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  27. 

further  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  27. 

prescribing  the  mode  by  which  patents  for  public 
lands  shall  be  signed  and  executed,  27. 

to  revive  the  act  supplementary  to  the  several  laws 
for  the  sale  of  public  lands,  28. 

to  establish  a  town  at  St.  Mark's,  in  Florida,  28. 

granting  an  additional  quantity  of  land  for  the 
location  of  revolutionary  bounty  land  warrants, 
28. 

to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1807,  to  prevent  settlements  being  made 
on  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  until  au- 
thorized by  law,  28. 

to  cari*y  into  effect  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  concluded  at  Naples  on  the  14th 
October,  1832,  29. 

to  authorize  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 


Arkansas  to  sell  the  land  granted  to  nid  Teiri- 
tory  by  an  act  of  CongreH  approfcd  the  15lli 
of  June,  1832,  and  for  other  purpOKi,  29. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  oipluns  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  who  were  lost  in  tbc  Uniid 
States*  schooner  Sylph,  30. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolution  authorizing  the  delivery  of  ceitito  pipen  in 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  comnuanien 
for  settling  claims  under  the  treaty  with  Fttm, 
of  the  2d  February,  183S,  30. « 
in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  act  wppkao- 
tary  to  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certun  nnirog 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  SO. 
for  the  relief  of  sundry  ownen  ofveasdsainkfcr 

the  defence  of  Baltimore,  30. 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  comet  ctr 

tain  mistakes,  30. 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  Galei  &  9eitm*k 

Compilation  of  State  Papen,  30. 
to  place   thirty  copies  of  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
spondence  of   the  American  Revolution  it  tk 
disposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  30. 
Adams,  Mr.,  his  report  on  the  Uriff,  (tttiarif) 
American  commerce,  spoliations  on,  ^. 
Army,  (sec  Eq)ort  of  the  major  general.) 

(see  Bqxirt  of  the  quartermaster  geneiu.) 

enlistment  of  minors,  General  Macomb'i  letter 

on,  and  a  bill  to  improve  the  condition  rf  tw 

rank  and  file  of  the  army,  91. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Verplanck»i  report  c( 

the  majority  on,  64.  ^ 

Mr.  Polk'^s  report  of  the  minority  on  the  hanki  » 

Do.  supplemenUl,  8» 

correspondence  with,  respecting  the  three  ptf 

cent,  stock,  103.  r 

Consular  establishment,    a  report  of  the  Secretary « 

State  in  relation  to,  129.  ^j. 

Debt,  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson's  report  and  bill  on  the  iW» 

ment  of  imprisonment  for,  93. 
Engineer,  chief,  report  of,  (see  rgwrfe.) 
Finances,  state  of,  (see  repcrU.) 
Foreif^n  Relations,  (see  President's  metwge  on,) 
Frencn  spoliations,  a  message  from  tbc  Frtaxah 

sundry  documents,  202.  ^,. 

Gold  and  silver  bullion,  relative  value  of,  (sfe."*^ 
GraUot,  Brigadier  General,  letter  to  the  Prciidc8t»Difi»- 

tion  to  the  harbor  bill,  61.  .^ 

Gntiidy,  Mr.,  his  report  on  reduction  of  postogf,  j^ 
Half-pay,  bounty  lands,  &c.,  documcnU  on  the  sbdjc^^ 

108.  ^,  .4, 

Harbor  bill,  (see  veto,  and  General  Greiui^*  »tff\»^- 

President.)  .    ,.11 

Indians,  Northwestern,  Schoolcraft's  report  00  »'^'^ 
Interest,  a  bill  to  settle  the  claims  of  SUtes  1«'«^ 

during  the  war,  (sec  veto,) 
Johnson,  Mr.  R.  M.,  (atenUnerak%y.)  ^^ 

report  on  imprisonment  for  ^^^^*S^^^ 
Johnson,  Judge,  of  Arkansas,  charges  agains^w- 
Live  oak.  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  report  00,  "^ 
Major  general  of  the  army,  (see  reports.) 
Members  of  the  two  Houses,  a  list  of,  I*  ^^^ 

Mineralogy  and  geolog}-,  (Mr.  K.  M.  Joliwo*'^^' 

thereon,)  62. 
Minors,  enlistment  of,  (see  army.)  , .;  .,j)ae 

Mint,  a  letter  from  the  director  of,  on  the  reiauT^ 

of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  98. 
Navy,  Secretary  of,  bis  report,  (tee  rtforts. ,        i^j- 
Polk,  Mr.,  reporU  on  the  Bank  United  SUtes  t^c^ 
Postmaster  General,  his  report,  (•«cr^pow.;       .^ 
President  of  the  United  States'  message  at  tbcop^ 

Congress,  2. 
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Preadenf  e  veto  on  the  harbor  bill,  (mc  vdo,) 

mesaage  on  intercourse  with  foretgn  nations,  85. 
message  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  with  sundry 

doouments,  145. 
message  on  French  spoliations^  with  documents, 

202. 
Quartermaster  general,  (see  reports.) 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  opening  of  the 

sesnon,  8. 
Secretary  of  Navy,  do.,  15. 
Postmaster  General,  do.,  19. 
major  general  of  the  army,  do.,  21. 
quartermaster  general,  do.,  24. 
chief  engineer,  do.,  25. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  do.,  33. 
on  mineralogy  and  geology,  (by  Mr.  R.  M.  John 

son,)  62. 
on  live  oak,  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  117, 
in  relation  to  die  consular  establishment  of  United 

SUtes,  129. 
on  the  reduction  of  postage,  143. 


Report  from  the  PoBtmaster  General,  144. 
Schoolcraft's  report  on  the  Northwestern  Indians,  110. 
Secretary  of  State's  report  on  foreign  relations,  85. 

do.  on  consular  establishments,  129. 
South  Carolina,  the  President* smessage  in  relation  to  that 

State,  with  sundry  documents,  145. 
Spoliations  on  American  commerce,  202. 
Stock,  3  per  cent.,  (see  Bank  UniUd  States.) 
Tariff,  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  to  reduce  and  alter  the  duties, 
39. 

Mr.  Adams's  repoK  on  the  tariff,  41. 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  report  of,  (see  rawrir.) 
Verplanck,  Mr.,  his  bill  on  the  tariff,  (see  tar\f,) 

renort  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  (see 

Veto  on  the  bill  for  improving  certain  harbors,  &c.  61. 
on  the  bill  providing  for  the  final  settlement  of 

claims  for  interest  on  advances  made  during  the 

last  war,  129. 
War,  Secietary  of,  his  report,  (seeri^porit.) 
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